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PA^HT  II. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
NAME  EEGISTEK.1 


I.— Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


J.  G.  Harris. 


Slieldon  Jackson  — 
George  W.  Cheyney 

Josiah  ILShina 


J.  W.  Anderson . 

J.F.Murray 

CD.  Hine 


Robert  J.  Reynolds . 


W.  B.  Powell 
W  N.Sheats. 


8.D.Bradwell... 
B.  Byron  Lower . 

Henry  Raab 


H.D.  Tories 

J.B.Knoepfler 

H-N.  Gaines- 

Ed.  Porter  Thompson . . 
A.  D.  Lafargue 


Montgomery,  Ala . 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Tombstone,  Ariz . , 

Little  Rock,  Ark. . 

Sacramento,  Cal. . 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn . . . 


Dover,  Del . 


Washington,  D.C. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Springfield, 111  ... 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Ronge,  La  . 


N.  A.  Luce 

E.  B.  Prettyman 

J.  W.  Dickinson 

Henry  R.  Pattengill 

D.L.Klehle 

J.  R.  Preston 


Augnsta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newton ville,  Mass. 
Lansing,  Mich 


St.  Paul,  Minn . 
Jaokpon,  Miss.. 


State  saperiutendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

General  agent  of  education. 

Snperintendeut  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent   of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

President  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Superintendent  of  District  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

State  school  commissioner. 

State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  comuion 
schools. 

State  superiutendeut  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
Do. 

State   superintendent   of  educa- 
tion. 


I  Incladiiig  all  changoa  reported  to  the  Burean  tip  to  July,  1893. 
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Chief  State  school  officers — Continued. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


L.E.Wolfe 

E.A.Steere 

A.K.Goudy 

Orvis  Rin^ 

Fred.  Gowmg 

A.B.Poland 

Amado  Chavez 

James  F.  Crooker 

Jno.  C.  Scarborongh 

Mra.  Laura  J.  Eisenhnth. 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

J.H.Parker 

E.  n.McElroy 

Nathan  C.  SchaefFer 

T.  B.  Stockwell 

W.D.Mayfield 

Cortez  Salmon 

Frank  M.Smith 

J.M.Carlisle 

J.  S.  Boreman 

M.S.Stone 

John  E.  Massey 

C.W.Bean 

Virgil  A.Lewis 

O.E.Wells 

S.T.Farwell 


Jefferson  City,  Ho . . . 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City^er 

Concord,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex  .... 

Albany,  N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Colnmbns,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Oregon 

Harrisburg,  Pa  ...... . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Ogden,Utah 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Y  a 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va . . . 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wy  o 


State   superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

State   superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State   superintendent   of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 

State   superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

State  commissioner   of  common 
schools. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

State  superintendent    of  public 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Commissioner  of  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

State    superintendent     of    free 
schools. 

State   superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

State   superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 
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n.— List  op  City  Supeeintbnbbnts. 


ALABAMA. 

Anniston,  M.  H.  Lane.* 
Bessemer,  A.  M.  Hondon. 
Hirminghara,  J.  H.  Phillipe. 
Eufaula,  J.  J.  Kilpatrick. 
Florence,  J.  W.  Morgan,  jr. 
Himtftville,  A.  W.  Esbman. 
Mobile,  E.  R.  Dickson. 
Montgomory,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
Seliua,  Lonis  E.  Jeffries. 
Tuftkaloosa,  Carleton  MitchelL 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson,  W.  W.  Gillette. « 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 
Helena,  .John  Caldwell  Dayidsozi. 
Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 
Little  Rock,  J.  R.  RightsoU. 
Pine  Blaff,  Ruth  McBride. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda,  D.  J.  Sulliran. 

Berkeley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 

Eureka,  G.  Warren. 

Fresno,  T.  L.  Beaton. 

Los  Angeles,  W.  M.  Friesner. 

Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer.  ^ 

Oakland,  J.  W.  McClymonds. 

Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 

Riverside,  Eli  F.  Brown. 

Sacramento,  Alhert  Hart. 

San  Bernardino,  Alexander  E.  Frye. 

San  Diego,  Engene  De  Bum. 

Ban  Francisco,  John  Swett. 

Sau  Jos^,  Frank  P.  Russell. 

Santa  Barbara.  George  E.  Knepper. 

Santa  Cruz,  J.  W.  Liuscott. 

Santa  Rosa,  I.  S.  Crawford. 

Stockton,  James  A.  Barr.  * 

Vallejo,  L.  G.  Harrier.  • 

COLORADO. 

Aepen,  W.  T.  Eddingfield. 
Colorado  Springs,  P.  K.  P^ttison. 
Denver,    District    No.    1,  Aaron  Gove: 

District  No.  2,L.  C.  Greenlee:  District 

No.  17,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Highlands,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Leadville,  W.  W.  Watters. 
Pueblo,  District  No.  1,  James  S.McClunc: 

District  No.  20.  P.  W.  Search . 
Trinidad,  E.  C.  Stevens. 


•County  superintendent;  post-office,  Jackson- 
ville. 
•  ReAitroed ;  name  of  aaccessor  not  reported. 
■  PrincipaL 
«  Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

ED  91 43 


CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia,  W.  H.  Angleton. 
Birmingham,  Robert  L.  Gilbert. 
Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 
Bristol,  James  F.  Williams. 
Danbury,  J.  M.  Smith. 
Greenwich,  George  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,. John  H.  Brocklesby. 
Manchester,  Oliver  B.  Taylor.* 
Meridcn,  J.  T.  Pettce. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
Now  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlett. 
New  Haven,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings.* 
Norwalk,  Charles  Obnstead.^ 
Norwich,  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rockville,  I.  M.  Agard. » 
Stamford,  Lewis  R.  Hurl  butt.* 
Thompsonville,  ^.  H.  Parkaian." 

Torrington, . 

Wallingford,  T.  J.  Heavens. 
Waterburv,  M.  S.  Crosbv. 
Willimantic,  A.  B.  Morrill.^ 
Winsted,  Walter  G.  Mitchell.' 

DELAWARE. 

New  Castle,  D.  B.  Jones. 
Wilmington,  David  W.  Harlan. 

DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  William  B.  Powell,  super- 
intendent of  public  schools;  G.  F.  T. 
Cook,enperintendont  of  colored  schools. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.  Joel  D.  Mead.' 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kemp." 
Pcnsacola,  N.  B.  Cook." 
St.  Augustine,  R.  F.  Sabate.' 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Buchholz.' 

GEORGIA. 


Albany, . 

Americus,  Wm.  Harper. 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slatoii. 
Augusta,  Law  ton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  I.  Branham. 
Columbus,  W.  H.  Woodall. 
Griffin,  Bothwell  Graham. 
Macon,  B.  M.  Zettler. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Baker. 
Thomasville,  K.  T.  MacLean.* 


»  Acting  scbool  visitor. 

•Principal  of  the  high  school. 

'  President  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

*  County  superintendent. 
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City  supetintendente — Continued. 

ILUKOIS. 

Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 

Aurora,  District  No.  5,  J.  H.  Freoman. 

Austin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 

Beardstown,  M.  Moore. 

Belleville,  H.  D.  Updike. 

Bloomington,  E.  M.  Van  Petten. 

Braid  wood,  F.  M.  Mublig. 

Cairo,  T.  C.  Clendenen. 

Canton,  C.  M.  BardTvoll. 

Centralia,  H.  B.  Farmer. 

Champaign,  Robert  L.  Barton, 

Charleston,  J.  W.  Henninger. 

Chicago,  Albert  O.  Lane. 

Danville,  O.  E.  Latham.* 

Decatur,  E.  A.  Gastman. 

Dixon,  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Duquoin,  J.  E.  Wooters. 

East  St.  Louis,  James  P.  Slade. 

Elgin,  H.  F.  Dorr. 

Evanston,  Homer  H.  Kingsley, 

Freeport,  R.  W.  Burton. 

Galena,  J.  A.  Williams. 

Galesbur^,  William  L.  Steele. 

Jacksonville^ohn  R.  Long. 

Joliet,  D.  H.  Darling. 

Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 

Kewanee,  E.  C.  Rosseter. 

La  Salle.  L.  A.  Thomas. 

Lincoln,  Ambrose  M.  Miller. 

Litchfield,  W.  F.  Bromfield. 

Macomb,  John  McClenahan. 

Mat  toon,  B.  F.  Armitage. 

Moliue,  H.  M.  Slauson. 

Monmouth,  James  C.  Bums. 

Oak  Park,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa,  D.  R.  A.  Thorp. 

Pana,  L.  S.  Ham. 

Paris,  Alfred  Harvey. 

Pekin,  F.  W.  Reubelt. 

Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 

Peru,  Fred  W.  Smedley. 

Quincy,  T.  W.  MacftUl. 

Rock  Island,  S.  S.  Kemble. 

Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 

Springfield.  J.  H.  Collins. 

Sterling,  District  No.  3,  Alfred  BayliBd. 

Strcator,  B.  B.  Lakiu. 

Waukegan,W.E.ToU. 

INDIANA. 

Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Bloomington,  D.  W.  Leonard. 
Brazil,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Carnagoy. 
Conncrsville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsvillo,  Samuel  E.  Harwood. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansvillo,  J.  W.  Layne. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  B.  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Greencastle,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Belman. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 


Indianapolis,  L.  H.  Jones. 
Jeflfersonville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  Sheridan  Cox. 
La  Fayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
La  Porte,  W.  N.  Hailmanu. 
Lawrenceburg,  W.  H.  Rucker. 
Logansport,  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Madison,  D.  M.  Geeting. 
Marion,  W.  D.  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  James  C.  Black. 
Mount  Vernon,  H.  P.  Leavenworth. 
Muncie,  W.  R.  Snyder. 
New  Albany,  J.  B.  Starr. 
Peru,  W.  J.  Stratford. 
Richmond,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Seymour,  William  S.  Wood. 
Shelby  ville,  J.  C.  Eagle. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terro  Haute.  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  William  H.  Banta. 
Vincennes,  Albert  E.  Hnmke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Washington,  William  F.  Hoffman. 

IOWA. 

Atlantic,  G.  W.  Samson. 

Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 

Burlington,  Robert  McCav.» 

Cedar  Kanids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 

Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 

Council  Bluffs,  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 

Crcstoh,  H.  B.  Larrabee. 

Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 

Des    Moines:    East    Side,   Amos  Hiatt; 

West  Side,  F.  B.  Cooper;  North  Side, 

O.  E.  Suiith. 
Dubuque,  Thomas  Hardie.' 
Fort  Dod^e,  F.  C.  Wildes. 
F'ort  Madison.  C.  H.  Dye. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  W.  W.  Jamieson. 
Lo  Mars.  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  11.  E.  Robbins. 
Marshalltown,  C.  P.  Rogers. 
Mason  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City,  H.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo :  East  Side,  F.  J.  Sessions;  West 

Side,  George  A.  Bateman. 

KANSAS. 

Argentine,  H.  A.  Hollistcr. 
Arkansas  City,  D.  R.  Boyd.* 
Atchison,  J.  H.  Glotfelter. 
Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 
Fort  Scott,  Guy  P.  Benton. 
Hutchinson,  J.  A.  McClain. 
Junction  City,  G.  W.  Kendrick. 
Kansas  City,  Arvin  S.  Olin. 
Lawrence,  Edmund  Stanley. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 
Nefrton,  J.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Parsons,  H.  C.  Ford. 
Pittsburg,  C.  M.  Light. 


>  Kesigned ;  name  of  kaccessor  oot  reported. 


*  Secretary  of  tho  board  of  education. 
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KANSAS— continued. 

Salina,  C.  Y.  Roop. 
Topoka,  William  M.  Daritlson. 
Wellin!;ton,  Jobn  A.  McClain.  * 
Wichita,  R.  W.  Stevenson.* 
Wintield,  J.  W.  Spindler. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  W.  B.  Wylia. 
Covin  zton,  John  W.  Hall. 
Dayton,  R.  Ai.  Mitchell. 
Frankfort,  McHenry  Rhoades. 
Henderson,  Kdward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkin8on%-ille,  Charles  H.  Dietrich. 
Lexington.  William  Rotors  Clay. 
Louisville,  George  H.  Tingley,  jr. 

Maysville, . 

Newport,  E.  W.  Weaver. 
Owcnsboro,  James  McGinniss. 
Padncah,  Geor«j:e  O.  Mc Broom. 
Paris,  Clarence  L.  Martin. 
Richmond,  George  W.  Pickels. 
Winchester,  C.  E.  Lyddane.* 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge,  Fred.  J.  Tunnard.« 
Now  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 
Shreveport,  John  L.  Hargrove. 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  W.  W.  Stetson. 
Augusta,  J.  O.  Webster.* 
Bangor,  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow. 
Bath,  J.  C.Phillips. 
Belfast,  A.  I.  Brown. 
Biddefonl,  Royal  E.Gould. 
Brewer,  George  Curtis. 
Calais,  A.  J.  Padelford. 
Ellsworth,  R.  M.  Peck. 
Gardiner,  O.  B.  Claaon.* 
Lewiston,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  Lonl. 
Rockland,  Fred.  C.  Russell. 
Saco,  Walter  T.  Goodale. 
Waterville,  J.  E.  Burke. 

MAHYLAND. 

Annapolis,  John  C.  Bannon.^ 
Baltimore,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.' 
Cumberl.and,  H.  G.  Wcimer.^ 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblitz.^ 
Hagei-stown,  P.  A.  Witmer.^ 

MA8SACHC8ETT8. 

Adams,  Walter  P.  Beck  with. 
Ames  bury,  Frank  Savage.* 


Attleboro,  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Beverly,  A.  L.  Safford. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seavor. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 
Brookline,  8.  T.  Duttou. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Chelsea,  Eben  H.  Davis. 
Chicopce,  R.  H.  Perkins. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Danvers,  A.  P.  Learoyd. 
Dedham,  Oscar  S.  Williams. 
Everett,  R.  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  Connell. 
Fitchburg,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly. 
Framingham,  O.  W.  Collins. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Holyoke,  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Hyde  Park^ichard  M.  Johnson.* 
Lawrence,  W.  C.  Bates. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsamus  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden,  Charles  A.  Daniels. 
Marblehead,  John  B.  Gifford. 
Marlboro,  H.  R.  Roth.' 
Medford,  Ephraim  Hunt. 
Melroae,  Guy  C  Chanuoll. 
Milford,  S.  F.  Blodgett. 
Natick,  Charles  E.  Hussey. 
New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 
North  Adams,  Anson  D.  Miner. 
Northampton,  Alrin  F.  Pease. 
Peabody,  Charles  H.  Goulding." 
Pittstield,  A.  M.  Edwards. 
Plymouth,  Charles  Burton. 
Quincy,H.W.Lull. 
Salem,  William  A.  Mowry. 
Somerville,  Clarence  E.  Meleney.  * 
Southbridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer,  Wyman  C.  Fickctt. 
Springfi«»ld,  Thomas  M.  Balliot. 
Stoneham,  Sarah  A.  Lyndo."' 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Boydou. 
Waltham,  Henry  Wbittemore. 
Watertown.  George  R.  Dwelloy. 
Wcstfield,  G.  H.  D.anforth.  • 
Weymouth,  I.  M.  Norcross. 
Woburn,  F.  B.  Richardson. 
Worcester,  Albert  P.  Marble. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  George  W.  Walker. 

Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton. 

Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S.  Perry. 

An  Sable,  W.  A.  Morse. 

Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 

Bay  City,  J.  W.Smith. 

Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 

Cadillac,  Georj^e  R.  Catton. 

Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson. 

Coldwater,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 


»  Ri'jiifjnwl ;  name  of  snccMsor  not  reported. 

*  Rc!«1;.iied  and  sulisequontly  died ;  name  of  8 

censor  not  t^tated. 

*  County  iiuperhitciident. 
«  Pariah*  snperintendeiU. 


•Secretary  of  tho  l>oanl  of  srliool  visitors. 
•Chalrm.in  of  tlio  bcIhmjI  board. 
'County  Mchool  oxniiiiniT. 
■Chairniiin  of  tho  school  cominittoe. 
*  Secretary  of  the  Hcliool  comaiittce. 
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City  iuperintendenU — Continued. 

MICHIGAN— continued, 

Detroit.  W.  E.  Robinson. 

Escanaba,  O.  R.  Hardy. 

Flint,  George  M.  Fisk. 

Grand  Haven,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 

Grand  Rapids,  w.  W.  Chalmers. 

louia,  C.  £.  Bemis. 

Iron  Mountain,  E.  F.  Abemethy. 

Iron  wood,  L.  L.  Wright. 

Isbpeming,  Harlow  Olcott. 

Jackson,  District  No.  1.,   T.  L.  Evans ; 

District  No.  17,  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 
Kalamazoo,  O.  £.  Latham. 
Lansing,  Walter  H.  Cheever. 
Ludington.  H.  C.  King. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee,  Jesse  Hubbard. 
Monroe,  W.  H.  Honey. 
Mount  Clemens.  J.  D.  Lee. 
Muskegon,  David  Mackenzie. 
Negiunee,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Niles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pont  lac,  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Saginaw,  east  side,  A.  S.  Whitney;  west 

side,  Edwin  C.  Thompson. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  A.  Jay  Murray. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 
West  Bay  City,  J.  E.  Lemon. 
Ypsilanti,  M.  A.  Whitney. 

MINNESOTA. 

Anoka,  M.  A.  Stone. 
Brainerd,  Edwin  K.  Choadle. 
Dulnth,  Robert  E.  Donfiold. 
Faribault,  F.  D.  Budloug. 
Mankato,  A.  F.  Jiecbdolt. 
Miuucapolis,  C.  M.  Jordan. 
Red  Wiug,  Charles  Dolan. 
Rochester,  Edward  G.  Adams. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  Frank  T.  Wilson. 
Winona,  Buol  T.  Davis. 

Mississirri. 

Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Brooks.* 
Meridian,  Andrew  A.  Ivincannon. 
Natchez,  I.  W.  Henderson. 
Vicksburg,  Edmund  W.  Wright. 

MISSOURI. 

Boonville,  F.  W.  Ploger. 
Brookficld,  W.  H.  Ihownlee.* 
Cape  Girardeau,  T.  E.  Joyce. 
Carthago,  J.  M.  White. 
Chillicothe,  W.  W.  GrifTilh. 


Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  James  S.  Stokes. 
Fulton,  John  P.  Goss. 
Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Simonsou. 
Independence,  William  F.  Bahlmann. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  U.  White. 
Joplin,  R.  D.  Shaunon. 
Kansas  City, J. M.Greenwood. 
Lexington,  H.  D*  Demand. 
Lonisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 
Marshall,  R.  H.  Emberson. 
Mary  ville,  E.  J.  H.  Beard. 
Mexico,  W.  T.  Carrington. 
Moberly,  E.  M.  Sparrow. 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  J.  C.  Ryan. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph,  Edward  B.  Neelcy. 
St.  Louis,  Edward  H.  Long. 
Sedalia,  A.  J.  Smith. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  Jason  L.  Rippetoe. 
Warrensburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  W.  J.  Stevens. 

MONTANA. 

Butte  City,  J.  A.  Riley. 
Helena,  R.  G.  Young. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  C.  G.  Pearse. 

Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Inlaud,  Robert  J.  Rarr. 
Hastings,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Kearney,  .Jesse  T.  Morcy. 
Lincoln,  Frank  Strong. 
Nebraska  City,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
Plattsmouth,  F.  C.  McClellan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Munroo. 

NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  C.  E.  Mack. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord,  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
Dover,  Channing  Folsom. 
Keene,  Charles  H.  Douglas. 
Manchester,  William  E.  Buck. 
Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  J.  Clifford  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Charles  W.  Brown. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City,  William  B.  Londenslagcr. 
Bayonne,  Charles  M.  Davis. 
Bordentown,  William  Macfarland.' 
Bridgeton,  John  S.  Turner. 
Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts.* 
Camden,  Martin  V.  Bergen. 
Elizabeth,  J.  Augustus  i>ix. 
Gloucester  City,  J.  C.  Stinson. 


•  Rcfli^ned ;  name  of  Hucc««><(»r  not  reported. 
'Secretary  of  the  tcliool  board. 


•  Principal. 
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NEW  JERSEY— continued. 

Hackensacky  C.  D.  Bogart,* 
Harrison,  John  Dwyer.* 
Hoboken^  David  £.  Rue. 
Jersey  City.  Henry  Snyder. 
Lambcrtville,  George  Pierson. 
I.K>iig  Branch.  C.  Gregory. 
Millville,  E.G.  Stokes. 
Morristown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 
New  Brunswick,  George  6.  Ryan. 
Newark,  William  N.  Barringer. 
Orau^  Usher  W.  Cults. 
Pa^tsaic,  H.  H.  Hutton. 
Paterson,  J.  A.  Rcinhart. 
Perth  Amboy,  C.  C.  Hominann. 
Pbillipsbnrg,  H.  Budd  Howell. 
Plaiulieldf  Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Rahway,  Elihu  B.  Silvers. 
Red  Bank,  Samuel  Lockwood  ' 
Salem,  Robert  Gwyune,  jr. 
South  Amboy,  W.  L.  Heinekin. 
Trenton,  B.  C.  Gregory .^^ 
Union  (i.  c,  Town  of  Union,  Hudson  Co.), 
Otto  Ortel.^ 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe,  John  P.  Victory. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Charles  W.  Colo. 
Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 
Amsterdam,  J.  W.  Kimball,  John  G.  Ser- 

vi»s. 
Auburn,  Benjamin  B.  Snow. 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Bingham  ton,  Marcus  W.  Scott. 
Brooklyn,  William  H.  Maxwell. 
Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 
Canandaigua,  Henry  L.  Taylor. 
CatskiU,  E.  S.  Harris. 
Cohoes,  William  J.  McClusky. 
College  Point,  Mary  L.  Lyles.* 
Coming,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 
Cortland,  Frank  Place. 
Dunkirk,  J.  W.  Babcock. 
Edge  water,*  J.  J.  Kemiey.* 
Elmira,  E.  J.  Beardsley. 
Flushing,  E.  H.  Cook. 
Fulton,  B.  G.  Clapp.i 
Geneva,  William  H.  Truesdale. 
Glens  Falls,  Sherman  Williams. 
Gloversville,  James  A.  Estee. 
Green  Bush,  H.  R.  Jolloy. 
Green  Island,  James  Heatly. 
Havers traw,  L.  O.  Markham.* 
Hempstead,  Albert  C.  Alniv. 
Hoosick  Falls,  John  E.  Sliiill.^ 
Homellsville,  W.  R.  Prentice. 
Hudson,  William  S.  Hallenbeck. 


Hion,  Judson  I.  Wood. 

Ithaca,  Luther  C.  Foster. 

Jamaica,  District  No.  4,  William  J.  Bal- 
lard; District  No.  7,  Cyrus  E.  Smith. 

Jamestown,  Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown,  William  S.  Snyder. 

Kingston,  Charles  M.  Ryou.^ 

Lausingburg,  George  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Iralls,  Thomas  Caswell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  City,  Sheldon  J.  Pardee. 

Lyons,  W.  H.  Kinney. 

Malone,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Matteawan,  Walter  S.  Alien.* 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  James  F.  Tuthill. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

New  Brighton,  J.  J.  Kennoy.* 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Young, 

New  York,  John  Jasper. 

Newburg,  R.  V.  K.  Montfort. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  L.  Benham. 

North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Ogdensburg,  Barney  Whitney. 

Olean,  Fox  Holden. 

Oneida,  F.  W.  Jennings. » 

Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 

Oswego,  E.  J.  Hamilton. « 

Owego,  Edwin  P.  Recordon. 

Peekskill:  District  No.  7,  John  Millar; 
District  No.  8,  A.  D.  Dunbar. 

Penn  Yan,  F.  T.  Schultz. 

Plattsburg,  George  J.  McAn  Jrew. 

Port  Chester,  John  C.  Rockwell. 

Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph. 

Port  Richmond,  Orry  H.  Hoag. 

Poughkeepsie,  Edward  Burgess. 

Rochester,  Milton  Noyes. 

Rome,  M.  J.  Michael. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Kneil 

Saugerties,  Frederick  T  Russell.'" 

Schenectady,  S.  B.  Howe. 

Seneca  Falls,  F.  S.  Porter. 

Sing  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 

Suspension  Bridge,  H.  C.  Hustleby,'  R.  H. 
Coe.» 

Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Tonawanda,  Henry  Pease.* 

Troy,  Edwin  E.  Ashley. 

Iltica,  George  Griffith. 

Waterloo,  F.  C.  Wilber.' 

Watertown,  William  G.  Williams. 

Waverly,  P.M.  Hull. » 

West  Troy,  James  R.  Main." 

White  Plains,  Charles  A.  Genung.^ 

Whitehall,  W.W.Howe. 

Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham. 


» Principal. 

•  Conuty  snpcrintcndoDt;  post-office,  Freehold. 

•  Saprrrisiup  principal. 

•  rost-oflice.  Wcchftwken. 
»  Pout  office,  Stapleton. 

•  School  commissioBer;  post-office,  Kew  Brighton. 


'  Soi^rintendent  of  the  "  Kin^f>ton  school  dis 
trict."  whii'h  docs  not  include  Iho  entire  city. 
•  School  commiHsiuuer. 
•Died :  same  of  successor  not  reported. 
••Chairman  of  the  board  ot  school  trastees. 
"  School  comiiil:t8ioner;  post-oflice,  GuilderL\Dd. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA— continued. 

Concord,  James  P.  Cook. » 
Durham,  Edwin  W.  Kennedy. 
Fayettcville,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
Goldsboro,  J.  Y.  Joyncr.- 
Henderson,  L.  E.  Ciocker. » 
Newbern,  John  S.  Long. 
Ealeigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer. 
Wilmington,  M.  C.  8.  Noble. 
Winston,  John  J.  Blair. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo,  Darius  Steward. 
Grand  Forks,  C.  H.  Clommcr, 

OHIO. 

Akron,  Elias  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondale,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjamin  T.Jones. 
Bellefontaine,  Henry  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  H.  L.  Peck. 
Bucyrns,  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
Cambridge,  Alva  B.  Hall.' 
Canton,  James  J.  Burns. 
Chillicothe,  E.  R.  Cox. 
Cincinnati,  William  H.Morgan, 
Circlevillo,  M.  H.  LcatIs. 
Cleveland,  A.  S.  Draper. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Sliawan. 
Dayton,  W.J.  White. 
Defiance,  J.  W.  Mclnnis. 
Delaware,  D.  E.  Cowgill. 
Delphos,  E.  W.  Hastings. 
East  Liverpool,  Alfred  E.  Gladding. 
Elyria,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Findlay,J.W.  Zeller. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ross. 
Galion,  A.  W.  Lewis. 
Gal li  polls,  J.  B.  Mohler. 
Greenville,  F.  Gillum  Cromer. 
Hamilton,  C.  C.  Miller. 
Iron  ton,  William  R.  Comiugs. 
Jackson,  J.  £.  Kinnison. 
Kenton,  E.  P.  Dean. 
Lancaster,  Elijah  Burgess. 
Lima,  J.  M.  Grcenslade. 
Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 
Mansfield,  John  Simpson. 
Marietta,  W.  W.  Boyd. 
Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 
Martin's  Ferry,  J.  E.  Mannix.* 
Massillon,  E.  A.  Jones. 
Middlctown,  B.  B.  Harlan. 
Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake. 
Nelsonville,  Fletcher  8.  Coultrap.* 
New  Philadelphia,  Charles  Haupert. 


Newark,  J.  C.  Hartzler. 
Niles,  F.  J.  Roller. 
Norwalk,  A.  D.  Beechy. 
Oberlin,  George  W.  Waite. 
Paiuesville,  George  W.  Ready. 
Piqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 
Pomeroy,  Morris  Bowers. 
Portsmouth,  Thomas  Vickers. 
Salem,  M.  E.  Hard. 
Sandusky,  E.  J.  Shives. 
Sidney,  M.  A.  Yarnell. 
Springfield,  W.  H.  Weir. 
Stoubenville,  Henry  Ney  Mcrtz. 
Tiffin,  J.  H.  Snyder. 
Toledo,  Harvey  W.  Compton. 
Troy,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 
Urbana,  W.  McK.  Vance.  * 
Van  Wert,  W.  T.  Bushman. 
Warren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Chancy. 
Wellston,  Timothy  S.  Hogan. 
Wellsville,  J.  L.  McDonald. 
West  Cleveland,  C.  V.  McGinnis. 
Woostcr,  W.  S.  Eversole.* 
Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Youugstown,  F.  Treudlcy. 
Zanesville,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma,  F.  H.  Umholtz. 

OREGON. 

Astoria,  R.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  I.  W.  Pratt. 
Salem,  Mrs.  Sarelia  G.  Grnbbo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 

Allentown,  F.  D.  Raub. 

Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith. 

Archbald,  R.  N.  Davis. 

Ashland,  William  C.  Estlcr. 

Beaver  Falls,  J.  M.  Reed. 

Bethlehem,  Thom.is  Farquhar. 

Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner.'^ 

Braddock,  E.  W.  Moore.*^ 

Bradford,  Henry  Rupp  Roth. 

Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz. 

Butler,  Ebenezer  Mackey. 

Carbondale,  John  J.  Forbes. 

Carlisle,  C.  P.  Humricli ;  '^Masrgio  Landis.* 

Cliambersburg,  William  H.  Hockenberry. 

Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 

Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman. 

Conncllsville,  John  S.  Church. 

Coushohocken,  J.  Horace  Landis. 

Corry,  A.  D.  Colegrove. 

Danville,  W.  D.  Steinbach. 

Du  Bois,  Zac.  T.  Meixel.* 

Dun  more,  Jeremiah  E.  Hawker. 

Easton,  William  W.  Cottingham. 

Erie,  H.  C.  Missimer. 


•  County  Bopcrlntendent. 

*  County   supcriutcudent;   jKwtofBoe,  Middle- 

burp. 
Trinclpal  of  the  High  School. 


*  Reniirned ;  luanB  of  suceesaor  not  reported. 

*Priucipal. 

"  Secretary  of  the  school  board. 
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City  superintendents — Continued. 
PENNS  ylvaK  ia — continued. 

Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinslej'. 

Greensburg, 

Harrii^burir,  Lemuel  O.  Foose. 
HazletoD,  David  A.  Harman. 
Homestead,  J.  C.  Kendall.^ 
Huntingdon,  William  M.  Bcmson. 
Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Lancaster,  K.  K.  Buehrle. 
Lanslord,  A.  8.  B^-isel.' 
Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb. 
McKecsport,  Perry  A.  Shanor. 
Mahnnoy  City,  Frank  Seward  Miller. 
Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevan. 
Meadville,  Henry  V.  Hotohkiss. 
Middletown,  H.  H.  Weber. 
Milton,  S.  O.  Goho. 
Monongahela  i'ity,  E.  W.  Dalby.i 
Mount  Camiel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 
Nanticoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
Kew  Brighton,  J.  Bnrdette  Richey. 
New  Castle,  I-'rank  M.  Bullock. 
Norristown,  Jost^ph  K.  Gotwals. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcook. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Gumming. 
Philadelphia,  Edward  Brooks. 
Phcenixville,  Harry  F.  Leister. 
Pittsburg,  George  J.  Lnokey. 
Pittston,  Robert  Shiel.' 
Plymouth  (borough),  Irving  A.  HeikM.* 
Pottbtown,  William  W.  Rupert. 
Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson. 
Reading,  Samuel  A.  Baer. 
Renovo,  D.  M.  Brungard. 
Scranton,  George  W.  Phillips. 
Sharaokin,  William  F.  Harpel. 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Canon.' 
Sharpsbnrg,  E.  B.  McRoberts. 
Shenandoah,  L.  A.  Freeman. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt. 
South  Cheater,  *  A.  G.  C.  Smith.* 
South  Easton,«  Samuel  E.  ShuU. 
Steelton,  L.  E.  McGmnis. 
Sunbury,  C.  D.  Oberdorf.» 
Tamaqua,  Robert  T.  Ditchbum. 
Tarentum,  B.S.  Hunnell. 
Titusville,  R.  M.  Streeter. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry.» 
Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kauffman. 
Uniontown,  Lee  Smith. 
Warren,  W.  L.  MacGowan. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 
West  Cheater,  Addison  Jones. 
Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg,  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Williamsport,  Samuel  Transeau. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner. 

RHODE  ISLAKD. 

Bristol,  J.  P.  Reynolds. 
Central  Kails,  t^ank  O.  Draper, 


East  Providence,  George  N.  Bliss. 
Newport^  Benjamin  Baker. 

Olneyvillo, Wright. 

Pawtucket,  Oilman  C.  *^sher. 
Providence,  Horace  S.  TarbelL 
Westerly,  Charles  H.  Babcock. 
Woonsocket,  F.  E.  McFee. 

SOUTH  GABOUXA. 

Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia,  D.  B.  Johnson. 
Greenville,  William  S.  Morrison. 
Spartanburg,  P.  T.  Brodle. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls,  A.  M.  Rowe. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  W.  Graliam. 
Columbia,  C.  M.  Charles. 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.  Paine. 
Johnson  City,  R.  H.  tYeeland. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  Charles  H.  Collier. 
NashvUle,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  John  B.  Winn. 

Brcnhani^  W.  H.  Flynne. 

Brownsville,  J.  F.  Cummings. 

Corpus  Christi,  Charles  W.  Crossley, 

Corsicana,  E.  M.  Faust. 

Dallas,  T.  G.  Harris. 

Denison,  William  Gay. 

El  Paso,  W.  H.  aivage. 

Fort  Worth, P. M.White. 

Gainesville,  E.  F.  Com^gys. 

Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 

Greenville,  J.  H.  Van  Amburgh. 

Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 

Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 

Marshall,  Chesley  F.  Adams. 

Palestine,  E.  M.  Pace. 

Paris,  D.  R.  Cully. 

San  Antonio,  J.  E.  Smith. 

Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lemmon. 

Temple,  W.  T.  Hamner. 

Tyler,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 

Waco,  Mrs.  Willie  D.  House. 

UTAH. 

Logan,  E .  W.  G  reene.  ^ 
Ogden  City,  R.  S.  Pago.  ^ 
Prove  City,  Ervin  A.  Wilson. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 

VERMONT. 

Barre,  Sherman  E.  Bishop.  * 
Brattleboro,  James  H.  Babbitt. 


»  Principal. 

•  Renipiwl ;  name  of  successor  not  reported. 

■  Supervising  i»rlncipal. 

«  Post-office,  Uiiester. 


•  County  flupcrintcudcnt;  poat-oflSce,  ModiA. 

•  Post  o'tHco,  East  on. 

'  County  Buperinteudent. 
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City  superiniendentt — Continned. 
VERMONT — coutinned. 

Burlington,  Honry  O.  Wheeler. 
Rutland;  Edward  L.  Temple. 
St.  Albans,  F.  H.  Dewart. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Kosciosko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F,  W.  Lane. 
Danville,  John  A.  Hemdon. 
Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Cmtchfield*  . 
Lyncbburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester,  A.  H.  Fitzgerald*  * 
Newport  News,  J.  H.  Crafford.  • 
Norfolk,  K.  C.  Murray. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
PortsmouUi,  John  C.  Ash  ton. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  Rush  U.  Derr. 
Staunton,  W.  W.  Robertson. 
'  Winchester,  Maurice  M.  I*yncli. 

WASHINGTON. 

P^airhaven,  C.  W.  Albright. 
New  Whatcom,  G.  B.  Johnson. 
Oly.nipia,  B.  W.  Brintnall. 
Fort  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 
Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
8])()kaue  Falls,  D.  Bemiss. 
Tacoma,  Henry  M.  James. 
Walla  Walla,  R.  C.  Kerr. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charlestown,  George  8.  Laidley. 
lltintiugtou,  James  M.  Lee. 
Mali  insburg,  J.  A.  Cox. 
Parkersburg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 

Antigo,  J.  C.  Martin. 
Appleton,  Mi's.  Ruth  Winslow. 
Ashland,  J.  M.  Turner. 
Baraboo,  E.  C.  Wis  wall. 
Beaver  Dam,  James  J.  Dick. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin,  Perry  Niskem. 
Chippewa  Falls,  B.  Gardinier. 
Eau  Claire,  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Ed.  McLaughlin. 
Fort  Howard,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Green  Bay,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukaunai,  H.  8.  Cooke. 
Kenosha,  D.  A.  Mahoisey. 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Madison,  K.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  Evans. 
Marinette,  J.  F.  Powell. 
Menasha,  M.  M.  Schoetz. 
Menominee,  J  udson  E.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  Francis  E.  Matthews. 
Milwaukee,  George  W.  Peckham. 
Ncenah,  J.  N.  Stone. 
Oconto,  J.  E.  Loftus. 
Oshkosh,  Rufus  H.  Ilalsey. 
Portage,  A.  C.  Kellogg. 
Racine,  O.  C.  Seclye. 
Sheboygan,  J.  E.  Riordan.' 
Stevens  Point,  Henry  A.  Simon ds. 
Superior,  A.  W.  Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha,  George  H.  Reed. 
Wausau,  William  R.  Moss. 
White  Water,  C.  H.  Sylvester. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne,  James  O.  Churehill. 
Laramie,  F.  W.  Lee. 


>  Principal. 

*  County  superiutendent;  po8t-oflic«,  Lee  Ilall. 

'Pxiucipal  of  the  high  sohool,  and  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 
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III. — College  Presidents. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 


Name. 


B.  P.  Riley,  D.  D 

A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  ll.  D 

George  R.  McNeill,  a.  m 

J.M.  Bledsoe 

Charles  L.  Parce,  D.  D 

James  Loncrgan,  s.  J 

R.  C.  Jones,  ix.  d 

Theo.  B.  Comstock,  8C.  D 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

Eagene  R.  Long,  PH.  D 

A.  C.  Millar,  A.  M 

M.  L.Curl,  D.D 

Thomas  Mason,  a.  m.,  d.  d 

Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M 

Wra.  Henslee,  A.  B 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  PH.  D.,  acting 
pres. 

James  C.  Keith,  A.  B 

A.  J.  Meyer, CM 

J.  N.  Beard,  D.  D 

S.  B.  Morse,  D.  D 

Brother  Cianan 

D.  S.  Jordan,  ph.  D.,  ll.  D 

Henry  Imoda,  9.  J 

John  Pina'sco,  8.  J 

D.  C.  Kelley,  D.  D 

J.  P.  Widney,  a.  M.,  M.  D 

J.G.  Huber 

A.  M.  Elston,  a.  M 

James  H.  Baker,  ll.  d 

\Vm.  F.  Slocum,  jr.,  a.  b 

Henry  M.  Goodell,A.  M 

Wm.F.McDowell,  PH.D.,  8.  T.  b. 
George  W.  Smith,  d.  d.,  ll.  d  . . 

B.  P.  Raymond,  d.  D.,  ll.  D 

Timothy  Dwight,  d.  d.,  ll.  D  .. 

Albert  N.  Ranb,  PH.  D 

James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D 

J.  Havens  Richards,  8.  J 

Jeremiah  E.  Rankin,  D.  d.,  ll.  d 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d  . . 

John  F.  Forbes,  PH.  D 

W.  F.  Melton,  A.  M 

George  M.  Edgar,  ll.  d 

J.  H.  Ford,  A.  M.,  acting  pres. . . 

Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Horace  Bumsteafl,  D.  d 

Frank  J.  Amis,  B.  8 

Laraont  Gordon,  B.  8 

C.  B.  La  Hatu%  PH.  D 

G.  A.  Nunnally,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Candler,  D.D 


University  or  college. 


Howard  College 

Southern  University 

La  Fayette  College 

Lineville  College 

Scottsboro  College 

Selma  University 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Ouachita  Baptist  College... 

Arkansas  College 

Hendrix  College 

Little  Rock  University 

Philander  Smith  College  ... 

University  of  California 

Pierce  Christian  College. ... 
University  of  the  Pacilic... 


Address. 


Washington  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Southern  California  College 

Napa  College 

Cal  ifomia  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College.. 

Hesperian  College 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 


Presbyterian  College  of  the 
Southwest. 

University  of  Denver , 

Trinity  College 

Wesley  an  University 

Yale  University 

Delaware  College 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University 

National  Deaf  Mute  College  . 

John  B.  Stetson  University  . . 

Florida  Conference  College.. 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwan- 
nee River. 

Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University 

Bowdon  College 

Buford  College 

Gainesville  College 

Mercer  Uni  vcrsity 

Emory  College 


East  Lake,  Ala. 
Greensboro,  Ala 
La  Fayette,  Ala. 
Lineville,  Ala. 
Scottsboro,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Bates  vi  He,  Ark. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
College  City,  Cal. 
College  Park,  CaL 

Irvington,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do. 
Napa,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
University,  Cal. 

Woodbridge,  Cal. 
.Woodland,  Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 
Del  Norte,  Colo. 

University,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newark,  Del. 
Washingt>on,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
De  Land,  Fla. 
Leesburg,  Fla. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bowdon,  Ga. 
Buford,  G  a. 
Gaii'esvillo,  Ga. 
Macon,  (ia. 
Oxford.  Ga. 
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Name  of  president. 

University  or  college. 

Address. 

W.  H.  Hickman.  D.  D 

Clarke  Un  i versi  ty 

South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  111. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Bourbounais  Grovo 

Franklin  B.  Gault 

University  of  Idaho 

J.  G.  Evans.  D.  D. .  LL.  D 

Heddiug  College 

Wm.  H.  Wilder,  a.  M.,  D.  D 

M.  J.  Marsile.  c.  s.  v 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
St.  Viateur's  College 

Richard  Edwards,  ll.  D 

Holmes  Dysinger,  d.  D 

Thomas  J.  Burrill,  ph.  D 

Thomas  S.  Fitzgerald,  8.  J 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  ph.  d.,  d.  d 

Daniel  Irion 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  College 

Ul.                          ^ 
Carlinville,  111. 
Carthage,  111. 
Champaign,  IIL 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 
Elmhurst,  111. 
Eureka,  111. 
Evanston,  III. 
Ewing,  111. 
Fulton,  III. 

University  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Evangelical  Proseminar^' 

Eureka  College 

Carl  Johann,  a.  m.,  ll.  d 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  ll.  D 

J.  A.  Leavitt  ................. 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

W.  A.  Pratt.  A.  M 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Knox  College 

J.  H.  Finlev.  a.  M -. 

Galesburg,  111. 

Do. 
Jacksonville,  ni. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
Lebanon,  111. 

John  V.  N.  Standish,  ph.d 

John  E.  Bradley,  ph.  d 

John  M.  Coulter,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.. 
Thomas  H.  Herdmau,  d.  d 

Lombard  Uni  versi  ty 

Hlinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  College 

A.  E.  Turner,  a.  m 

Lincoln  University 

Lincoln,  111. 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D 

Monmouth  College 

Monmouth,  111. 

H.  J.  Kiekhocfer,  A.  M 

Northwestern  College 

Chaddock  College 

Naperville,  111. 

B.W.Baker,  a.  m 

Quincy,Ill. 

Do. 
Rock  Island,  111. 

A.  Mueller,  0.  8.  F 

Olof  Olsson 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College.. 
Augastana  College 

Nicholas  Leonard,  o.  8.  P 

A.  A.  Kendrick,  D.  D 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College 
Shurtletf  College 

Tcutopolis,  111. 
Upper  Alton,  III, 
Westfield,  111. 

W.  H.  KUnefeltcr.  a.  M 

Westfield  College 

Chas  A.  Blanchard 

W^heaton  Colleire 

Wheaton,  III. 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  lud. 
Crawfordsvillc,  Ind. 

Geo.  S.  Burr<^ugh8,  ph.d.,  d.  d.. 

Wabash  College 

Indiana  Normal  University.. 
Concordia  College 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Andrew  Baepler 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Do. 

T.  C.  Reade,  a.  m 

Taylor  University  .......... 

William  T.  Stott,  D.  D 

Franklin  College 

Franklin,  Ind. 

John  P.  D.  John,  d.  D 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College ......... 

Green  castle,  Ind. 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  rx.  D 

Hanover,  Ind. 

W.H.Davis 

Hartsville  College  . 

Hartsville.  Ind. 

Scot  Butler,  a.  M 

Butler  University .. ...... 

Irvington,  Ind. 

L.  J.  Aldrich,'  a.  M.,  D.  D 

John  H.  Martin,  a.  M.,  D.  D 

Thomas  E.  Walsh,  c.  8.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  a.  m.,  ll.  d 

F.E.Knopf 

LTnion  Christian  College 

Moore's  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame... 
Earlham  College 

Merom,  Ind. 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Ridgeville  College  ...... .... 

Ridgeville,  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 

Fintan  Mundwilor,  o.  8.  B 

James  Marshall,  a.  m.,  d.  d  .... 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Coe  College 

Frederick  Schaub,  a.  m 

W.  W.  Chandler,  ph.  d 

German  English  College 

Amity  College 

Wm.  S.  Perry,  D.  d.,ll.  d.,d.c.l. 
Laur.  Larsen 

Griswold  College ............ 

Luther  College 

H.  L.  Stetson,  D.D 

Des  Moines  College 

G.  T.  Carpenter,  a.  M.,  ll.  D 

Ambrose  C.Smith, D.D 

John  W.  Bissel,  a.  M.,  D.  D 

George  A.  Gates 

Drake  Un iversity  ........... 

Do. 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Alexander  G.  Wilson,  D.  D . . . . . 

Lenox  College  .............. 

HopkintoM,  Iowa. 
Indianola,  Iowa. 

Fletcher  Brown,  a.  m.,  b.  d  .... 

Simpson  College 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  ph.  D 

Frederick  Munz 

State  University  of  Iowa 

German  College 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

C.  L.  Stafford,  d,d 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  .. 
Cornell  College 

Do. 

Wm.  F.  King,  LL.  d 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
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A.  M.  Haggard,  a.  M 

Oskaloosa  College 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Do. 

Absalom  Kosenberger,  a.  b., 
I.T«  B 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa.. 
University  of  the  North  west. 

Bnena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

John  Stnart,  B.  D.,  PH.  D 

Wilmot  Whitfiehl,  D.  D 

John  M. Linn.  a. M.. .......... 

Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 
Storm  La  ie.  Iowa. 

Wm.  M.  Brooks,  a.  M 

Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 

A.  M.  Be.n].  A.  M 

Western  College 

George  Grossmann 

Wartburg  College ........... 

Waverly,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Jacob  A.  Clutz,  D.  D 

Midland  College 

Innocent  Wolf,  o.s.B.,D.D 

Wm.  A.  Qnayle,  a.  M 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Do. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Enterprise,  Kans. 
Highland,  Kans. 
Holton.  Kans. 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  D.  D 

College  of  Emporia  ......... 

J.  A.  Weller,  D.  D 

Central  College 

Albert  B.  Irwin.  A.M -.-.. 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

E-  J.  Iloenshel 

F.  11.  Snow,  pn.  d.,  ll.  D 

C.  M.  Brooke,  A.M 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 

C.  A.  Swcnsson,  a.m 

Bethany  College 

F.  W.  Colegravo,  a.  M 

Ottawa  University 

Henry  J.  Votel,  8.  J 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesley  an  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

St.  Mary's,  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 

Aaron  Schuyler,  LL.  D 

F.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D... 

Sterling,  Kans. 
Topcka,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Do. 

Peter  Me  Vicar,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Garfield   Central   Memorial 

University. 
Wichita  University 

Edward  T.Mathe8,B.  8 

Milton  E.  Phillips,  D.  D 

Wm.  G.  Frost.  PU.  d 

Southwest  Kansas  College  .. 
Berea  Collefre . 

Winficld,  Kans. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Eminence,  Ky. 
Farmdale,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Madisouville,  Ky. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
Russellville,  Ky. 
St.  Mary's,  Ky. 
South  Carroliton,  Ky. 

Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

Keachie.  La. 

Wm.  A.  Obcnchaiu.  a. M. 

Ogden  College 

W.  C.  Young,  D.  D 

Centre  College.... 

W.  S.  Giltner,  A.  M 

Eminence  College 

D.F.Boyd 

Kentucky  Military  Institute. 
Georgetown  College 

R.  M.  Dudley,  !>.  D 

A.  C.  Kuykendall 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

J.  C.Gordon,  b.  s 

Charles  L.  Loos 

Kentucky  Un  i  vcrsity 

Hopkins  College  ............ 

Cbas.  E.  Stoaks,  a.  M 

L.  H.  Blanton.  D.  D 

Central  Univcrsitv ...... .... 

W.  S.  Rvland,  D.  D 

Bethel  Colleee 

David  Fennessy  ........;..... 

St.  Marv  s  Collcjre 

£.  M.  Coleman ............. 

West  Kentucky  Classical  and 

Normal  College. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 
Louisiana  State  University.. 
Jefferson  College 

D.  W.  Batson,  A.  M 

J.  W.Nicholson,  A.M 

James  H.  Blenk,  s.  M 

W.  L.  C.  Hnnnicutt,  D.  D 

C.  W.Tomkies 

Centenary  College  of  Louisi- 
ana. 
Keachio  Collecre.  . . 

D.  HcKiiiiry,  8.  J 

College  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception. 
Leland  University 

New  Orleans.  La. 

E.  C.  Mitchell,  i>.  D 

Do. 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D. .......... 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Do. 

Oscar  Atwood,  A.  M 

Do. 

Wm.  P.  Johnston,  ll.  d 

Tulane  University 

Do. 

William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D. .. 
Oren  B.  Cheney,  D.  D 

Bowdoin  College 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Bates  College 

Lewiston,  Me. 

B.  L.  Whitman,  A.  M 

Colby  University 

Waterville,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Thomas  Fell,  PH.  D.,  ll.  D 

St.  John's  College 

I).  C.  Gilman,  ll,d 

Johns  Hopkins  University... 
Loyola  Col  lege 

Francis  J.  Wagner,  D.  D 

John  A.Morgan, 8.  J 

Charles  W.  Reid,  ph.  D 

Do. 

Morgan  College 

Do. 

Washington  Collogo 

Chestertown,  Md. 
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Brother  Denis 

Hiock  Hill  College 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Do. 

F.  L.  M.  Dnmont.  D.  D 

St.  Charles  College  ......... 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College.... 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College  .. 
Amherst  College 

Edward  P.  Allen.  D.  D 

Mount  St.Mary's,  Md. 
New  Windsor.  Md. 

A.  M.  Jellv.  D.  D........1 

Thomas  H.  Lewis,  a.  m.,  d.  d.  . 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  ph.  d..  ll.  d.. 

Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

L.  n.  D. 
Edward  I.  Devitt,  8.  J 

Boston  College. 

Boston,  Mass. 

William  F.  Warren,  ll.  d 

Boston  University 

Do. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  ll.  D 

Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  ^lasa. 
Willamstown,  Mass. 

Calvin  E.  Amaron,  a.  m.,  b.  d  . . 
Elmer  H.  Cancn. D. D.... ...... 

French  Protestant  College. .. 
Tufts  Collet'e 

Franklin  Carter,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. . 

Williams  College 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  ph. d.,  ll.  d  .. 

Michael  A.  O'Kaue,  8.  J 

J.  F.  McCnlloch,  a.  m.,  ph.  b  . . . 

Clark  Universitv 

Worcester,  Mass. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross  . . . 
Adrian  College 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

L.  R.  Fisko,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Albion  College 

Albion,  Mich. 

August  F.  Bruske,  d.  d 

James  B.  Angell,  ll.  d 

Wm.  W.  Prescott,  a.  M 

S.  B.  Harvey,  a.  M 

Alma  College 

Alma,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Benzonia,  Mich. 

M.  P.  Dowling,  8.  J 

Detroit  College 

Detroit.Mich. 

Daniel  Fulcomer,  a.  M 

George  F.  Mosher,  ll.  d 

Charles  Scott,  D.  D 

Western  Michigan  College  .. 
Hillsdale  College 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Micli. 

Hope  College 

Holland,  Mich. 

A.  G.  Slocura,  LL.  D 

Kalamazoo  College 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

W.  G.  Sperry 

Olivet  College  .  .T 

Olivet,  Mich. 

Bernard  Locuikar,  o.  8.  B 

George  H.  Bridgman,  D.  D 

Georir  Sverdrnn  .............. 

St.  John's  University 

Hamline  University 

College ville,  Minn. 
Hamline,  Minn. 

Antrsburcr  Seminarv 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  ll.  D 

0.  Hoyer- 

University  of  Minnesota 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College.. . 
Carleton  College 

James  W.  Strong,  d.  D 

Thorhjom  N.  Mojui 

Northfield,  Minn. 

St.  Olaf  College 

Do. 

Macalester  College 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Franz  L.  Nagler,  D.  D 

St.  Paul's  College 

St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  a.m 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  a.  m 

R.  A.  Venahle,  D.  D 

Gustavus  Adoli)hus College.. 
Parker  College 

St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City, 

Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 

Mississippi  College ,... 

Ben.  M.  Drake 

Cooper  Normal  College 

Hunt  and  Huddleston  Col- 
lege. 
Rust  University 

D.aleville,  Miss. 

C. A. Huddleston,  a.m 

Charles  E.  Libby,  8.  t.  d 

Harperville,  Miss. 

Holly  Springs.  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Albany,  Mo. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,   Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  a.m 

W.  H.  IMtchett,  A.  M 

University  of  Mississippi 

Northwest  Missouri  College. 
Southwest  Baptist  College .. 
Pike  College 

R.  E.L.Burks,  a.m 

Will.  Z.  Lont',  A.M 

Simpson  Elv,  A.  M 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Carthage    Collegiate    Insti- 
tute. 

University   of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Central  College    ............ 

Francis  V.  Nugent 

Capo  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Carthage,  Mo. 

Salem  G.  Pattison 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  ll.  D 

W.  H.  Lowry,  b.  l 

J .  D.  Hammond,  d.  D 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Edinburg,  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 

Wm.  Hoge  Marquess 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  School  Institute .. . 
Ozark  College 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Chas.  C.  Hcmenway 

Glasgow,  Mo. 
Greenfield,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Selden,  A.M 

W.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  ph.  d  . . . 

Western  College 

I^a  Belle,  Mo. 

J.  F.  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

La  Grange  College 

La  Grange,  Mo. 
Lawson  Mo. 

E.  McNair,  a.  M 

I^awson  Presbyterian  College 
William  Jewell  Collogo 

J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D 

Liberty,  Mo. 
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Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

J.H.Ellis 

C.  C.  Woods,  D.  D 

L.M.  McAfee 

James  A.Lanins 

Brother  Paulian,  F.  8.  C 

Joseph  Grimmelsman,  s.  J. 
Wintield  S.  Chaplin,  A.  M. . 
T.  E.  Peters,  A.  B 


J.  A.  Thompson,  A.  M 

F.  A.  Z.  Kumler,  a.  m 

H.  A.  Koch,  D.  D 

James  Reia,  A.  B 

David  R.  Kerr,  ph.  d.,  d.  d.  . . 

Da%'id  R.  Dungan,  a.  M 

David  B.  Ferry,  a.  M 

O.  C.  Huhbell,  A.  M 

James  H.  Canfield,  a.  M 

H.  K.  Warren,  A.  M 

James  F.  X.  Hceffer,  8.  J 

Charles  F.  Creighton,  d.  d.  .. 


J.  George,  a.  M : 

St^-phen  A.  Jones,  PH.  D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D 

Comelins  Ecke,  O.  S.  B 

Austin  Scott,  pn.  D.,  ll.  d  . . . 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

Wm.  F.  Marshall,  a.  M 

F.  H.  G  niche teau,  s.p.  M 

Arthnr  E.  Main,  D.  D 

Joseph  F.  Butler,  o.  8.  F 

Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  d.,ll.  d 
David  H.  Cochran,  ph.  d.,ll.  d. 

Brother  Jerome,  o.  8.  F 

J.  A.  Hartnett,  CM 

John  I.  Zahm,  8.  J 

Alphens  B.  Hervey,  ph.  d 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  d 

John  Scully,  8.  J 

Eliphalet  N.  Potter,  8.  T.  D.,  ll. 
D.,  D.  c.  L. 

N.  L.  AndroTvs 

Jacob    G.  Schnrman,  8C.  D., 

LL.  D. 

George  H.  Ball,  D,i> 

Wm.  O'B.  Pardow,  8.  J 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  ll.  D 


Seth  Low,  LL.D 

Brother  Anthony 

H.  M.  MacCracken,  D.  d.,  ll.  d 

P.  V.  Kavanagh,  c.  M 


David  J.Hill,  LL.D 

Harrison  E.  Webster,  ll.  d. 
Chas.  N.  Sims,  D.  D.,  ll.  D  . . 
George  T.  Winston,  ll.  D . . . 
D.J.Sanders,  d.d 


Missouri  Valley  College 

Morrisville  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute. 

Park  College 

St.  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Shelbina  Collegiate  Institute 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College . . . 

College  of  Montana 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  College 

Creighton  L  ni  versity 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada.. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventure's  College  . . . 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College , 

CanisiuB  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

St.  John's  College 

Hobart  College 


Colgate  University. 
Cornell  University . 


Keuka  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier . 
College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  College 

Manhattan  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
Niagara  University 


University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Biddlo  University 


Address. 


Marshall,  Mo. 
Morrisville,  Mo. 
Neosho,  Mo. 
Parkvillc,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shelbina,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Bellevue,Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Fairfiold,Nebr. 
Lincoln.Nebr. 
Neligh,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
University     Place, 

Nebr, 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Alfred  Center,  N.  Y. 
AUegany,  N.  Y. 
Annandale,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Niagara    University, 

N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Syractise,  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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J.  B.  Shearer,  d.  d.,  ll.  d 

Davidson  College 

Davidson,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Crowell,  litt.  d 

Trinity  College 

Durham,  N.  C. 

L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  a.  M 

J.  D.  Shirev.  a.m.... 

Guilford  College 

Guilford     Colleg©, 

N.C. 
Mt.  Pleasatt  N  C. 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  CoUcire 

J.  C.  Clann.  D.  D 

Newton.  N.  C. 

H.  M.  TuDDor.  D.  D 

Shaw  Uni versi  ty 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rutherford    College, 

N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 

R.  L.  Abernethy,  A.  M.,  D.  D  ... 
J.  C.  Price,  D.  D 

Rutherford  College 

Livingstone  College 

Chas.  E. Taylor,  D. D.,  litt.  B.. 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weavcrville  College 

North  Dakota  University... 
Fariro  College 

H.  F.  Wogan,  Pii.  d.,  d.d 

Ren  ben  A.  Beard 

Bismarck,  N.Dak. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Wm.  H.  Becker,  ll.  B 

Rolla  University- . .  • 

Rolla,  N.  Dak. 

"W.  Mcrrifield,  a.  M 

University  of  North  Dakota. . 
Red  I^iver  Valley  University . 

Buchtol  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  University 

University,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpcton,  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

M.  V.  B.  Knox,  D.  D 

Orello  Cone,  D.  D 

Tamerlane  r.  Marsh,  d.  d 

D.  C.  Christner,  d.  d.,  ll.  d  . . . . 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Chas.  W.  Super,  ph.  d 

Oh io  University 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  D. D.,  ll.'d. . 
Wm.  Nast,  D.  d 

Baldwin  University 

Berea,  Ohio. 

German  Wallace  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Do. 

James  Rogers,  c.  8.  c 

H.  A.  Schapman,  8.  J 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Xavicr  College 

Do. 

W.  0.  Sproull,  PH.  D.,  LL,  D  -. 
H.  J.  Rueteuik.  D.  D 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Calvin  College . 

Do. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Chas.  F.  Th wing, D.D 

C.  U.  L.  Schuette,  a.  m 

Western  Reserve  University. 
Capital  University < 

Do. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Wm.  H.  Scott,  LL.  D 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. . . 
Findlay  College. 

Do. 

James  W.  Bashford,  PH.  D 

J.  R.  H.  Latchaw,  d.  D 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambicr,  Ohio. 

Theodore  Sterling,  ll.  D 

Orvon  G.  Brown,  A.  m 

D.  B.  Purinton,  a.  m.,  ll.  d  . . . . 

Kenyon  College 

Twin  Valley  College 

Denison  University 

Germantown,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Fenton  Gall,  B.  8 

Hillsboro  College 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  a.  M 

Hiram  Collesre 

Hiram.  Ohio. 

Elmer  E.  Henderson 

Hopedale  Normal  College 

Marietta  College 

Hopedale,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Simpson,  d.  d 

W.  A.  Williams,  D.  D 

Franklin  College 

New  Athens,  Ohio. 

Jesse  Johnson ► 

Muskingum  College 

New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Oberli  n  College 

Oberlin,  Obio. 

Wm.  0.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Geo.  W.  MacMiUan,  ph.  d.,  d.  d 

Miami  University 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Richmond  College 

Richmond,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Davis,  pu.  d 

Rio  Grande  College 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 

Wm.  L.  Dixon,  D,i> 

Scio  College 

Scio,  Ohio. 

Samuel  A.  Ort,  D.  d 

Wittenberg  College 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Peters,  d.  d 

Heidelberg  University 

Urbana  University 

Thomas  F.  Moses,  a.  M.,  m.  D  . . 

ITrbaua,  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Sanders,  ph.  d 

8.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,LL.D 

James  B.  Un thank,  M.  s 

Otterbeiu  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

Wcsterville,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

8.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Daniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. .. 
D.  R.  Boyd,  a.  M 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Norman,  Okla. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Corvall  is  College 

D.Atkins,  D.D 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oregon. 
Forest  Grove,Orogon . 
McMinnville,  Oregon. 
New  berg,  Oregon. 
Philomath,  Oregon. 
Salem,  Oregon. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  a.  M 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University ---• 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D .. 

T.  G.  Brownson 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Thomas  Newlin 

Wm.  S.  Gilbert,  A.  M 

Philomath  College 

George  Whitaker,  d,d 

Willamette  University 
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W.  J.  Holland,  ph.  d.,  d.  d. 


Tlico<lore  L.  Seip,  D.  D 

£.  B.  Bicrman,  A.  M 

Leander  Schncrr 

W.  P.  Jobuston,  A.  M 

George  £.  Reed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
C.E.Hyatt.  CK 


H.  W.  Super,  d.  D.,  ll.  D 

E.  D.  Warlield,  LL.  D 

H.  W.  McKnigbt,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  d.d 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  pu.  D 

Isaac  Sbarpless,  sc.  D.,  ll.  d. 


Solomon  F.  Hogae 

John  8.  Stahr,  ph.  d.,  d.  d  , 


John  H.  Harris,  ph.  d  . 
Isaac  N.  Eendall,  D.  D . 


D.  H.  WbeelCT,  D.  D.,  ll.  D . . . 

Aaron  £.  Gobble,  a.  M 

R.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D 

Henry  0.  Jobnson, ll. d..... 

Brother  Isadore 

Wm.  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

E.  M.  Wood,  D,  D.,  LL.  D 

John  T.  Murphy,  c.  8.  SP  . . . . 

Charles  De  Garmo,  PH.  D 

Christopher  A.  McEvoy,  o.  8.  ▲ 
James  D.  Moffat,  D.  J> 


E.  B.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  ll.  D. . 
H.  £.  Shepherd,  a.  m.,  ll.  d  . 
John  I.  Clelaud,A.M 


Joseph  W.  Morris,  a.  m.,  ll.  b. 
James  Woodrow,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. 

W.  M.  Gricr,  D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  d.  d 

G.  W.  Holland,  ph.  d.,  d.  d 

L.  M.  Dnnton.  D.  d 

James  H.  Carlisle,  ll.  D 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.D 

J.  W.  Hancher,  M.  s.,  a.  M 

Wm.  Brush, D.D 

D.M.  Evans 

Joseph  W.  Manck,  a.  M 

Albert  T.  Free,  a.  M 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  D 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  d.  d.,  ll.  d... 
George  Summey,  d,d 


J.  T.  Pritchett . 


G.  M.  Savage,  a.  M,',  ll,  d 

J.  8.  McCuUoch,  D.  D , 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  ph.  d., 
ll.^. 


Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Leb&non  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Dickinson  College 

Penn^lvania  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayct  te  College 

Peunsylvania  College 

Thiol  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 


Monongahela  College 

jbYanklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Bncknell  University 

Lincoln  University , 


St.  Fi'anois  College 

Allegheoy  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westni  instcr  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Duquesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

S warthmore  College 

Villanova  Col^go 

Washington    and   Jefferson 

College. 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presuyterian  College  of 

South  Carolina. 

Alien  University 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pion-e  University 

Black  HiUs  College 

Dakota  University 

Redlield  College 

University  of  South  Dakota. . 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

Southwestern    Presbyterian 

University. 
Hiwassee  College 


Southwestern  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. 

Knox v  ille  College 

University  of  Tennessee 


Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allen  town,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 

Collegeville,  Pa. 
Eastou,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa, 
Greenville,  Pa, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverford    College, 

Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  University, 

Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa. 
Mendville,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West.  8.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
East  l^erre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Redfleld,  S.  Dak. 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksville,Tenn. 

Hiwassee  College, 

Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Do. 
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N.  Green,  ll.  D 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Sheirill,  A.  M 

S.  W.  Boardman,  ll.  d 

MtryviUe  College 

Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brother  Maarelian ..-.,  ...... 

Christian  Brothers'  College.. 
Milligan  College 

J.  Hopwood,  A.  M. ...... ...... 

J.  T.  llenderson ............... 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Central  Tenneasee  College. .. 
Fisk  University 

J.  Bradcn,  D.  D.-... ...... ...... 

E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D 

Do. 

Alfred  Ovren  D.  D     ..   ........ 

Roger  Williams  University.. 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Do. 

Landon  C.  Garland,  ll.  D 

Thos.F.Gailor.s.T.D : 

W.  N.  Billingsley,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Bacliman  ...... ...... .... 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Teun. 

Sweetwater  College 

Jcre  Moore,  d.  d.. ............ 

GreeneviUe    and   Tusculum 

College. 
Washington  College 

Tusculum,  Tenn. 

James  T.  Cooter,  a.  B 

Washington  College, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Italy.  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Do. 

Leslie  Waggener,  ll.  d 

A.  J.  Emerson,  a.  M.,  D.  D 

Oscar  L.  tMsher,  a.  M.,  B.  D 

Theobald  W.  Butler,  s.  J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  D.  D  . . . 
A.T.Seitz 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Hope  Institute 

P.  A.  Cool 

Wilev  Universitv 

S  M.  Luckctt.  D.  D 

Austin  Colleare '. 

B.  D.  Cockrill 

Trinitv  Universitv 

Addison  Clark 

Add-Rann  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 
Bavlor  Universitv 

R.  C.  Burleson,  D.  D.,  ll.  D 

I.  M.  Bnrgan,  d.  d 

Paul  Ouinn  CoUecre 

University  of  Utali 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D 

Ezra  Brainerd,  ll.  d 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 

Wm.W.  Smith,  A.M 

Randolph-Macon  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College.. . 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 
Richmond  College 

Wra.  M.  Thornton,  ll.  d 

James  Atkins,  a.  M.,D.D 

Ricliard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D 

G.  W.  C.  Lee,  LL.  D 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampdcn-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va, 
Salem,  Va. 
Colfax,  Wash, 
Seattle  Wash 

B.  Pnryear,  LL.  D 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.. 

Roanoke  College 

F.  N.  English,  A.  M 

Colfax  Colleire ...         .     .  . 

Thos.  M.  Gatch,  ph.  d 

University  of  Washington  . . 
Whitworth  College 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  d.  d 

Sumner,  Wash. 
Vancouver.  W^ash. 

Acgidius  .lunger,  d.  d 

St.  James  College 

James  F.  Eaton 

Whitman  College 

Walla  WaUa,  Wash. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Flemington,  W.  Va. 
Mor/;antown,  W^.  Va. 

Archibald  McLean,  a.  m 

Bethany  College 

Thomas  E.  Peden 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University  . .. 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

E.  M.  Turner,  ll.  d 

Chas.  W.  Gallagher,  D.  D 

Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  d.,  ll.  d.  . 

Appleton,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 

H.  A.  Muehlmeicr,  D.  D 

Mission  House 

Franklin,  Wis. 

F.  P.  Dalrymple 

Gale  College 

Galesville,  Wis. 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  ll.  d 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Madison,  Wis. 

Wm.  C.  Whit  ford,  a.  m.,  d.  d  . . . 

Milton,  Wis. 

R.  J.  Meyer,  s.  J 

Marquette  College 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rufus  C.  Flagg,  D.  D 

Ripon  College 

Ripon,  Wis. 

St.  Francis  Wis. 

Joseph  Raincr 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales. 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming 

A.  F.  Ernst 

Watertown.  Wis. 

A.  A.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Laramie,  Wyo, 
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Howard  W.  Key,  A.  m.,  ph.  d  . . 

A.B.  JoneSyD.  D.yLL.D 

J.D.Anderson 

S.W.Averett 

Jas.  D.  Wade,  A.  M 

P.P.Wmn,A.M 

Horace  H.Epes,  a.m 

Alonzo  Hill,  A.  M 

John  Massey,  ll.  D , . .' 

Mrs.  C.T.Mills 

Sister  Amelie  de  St.  Joseph  . . 

Martha  E.  Chase 

Miss  M.  Ratherford 

P.S.Twitty 

G.J.Orr 

Rev.  James  E.  Powell 

A.W.VanHoose 

Rnfus  W.  Smith,  A.  M 

Chas.C.Cox 

Wm.  C.  Bass 

J.  Hards  Chappell 

A.  J.  Battle.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  E.Baker , 

W.F.  Short,  D.D , 

£.F.  Bollard,  A.  H 

C.  W.  Leffinrwell,  d.  d , 

Sarah  F.  Anderson. . . . ^ 

J.  F.  Hendy,  D.  D , 

Elisha  S.  Thomas,  8.  T.  D 

Beiy.F.Cabell 

Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 

J.  J.Rncker,  LL.^D 

J.M.Bent,  D.D 

E.W.Elrod 

Jno.  Anp^.  Williams 

J.B.  Skinner 

H.  B. McClellan,  a.m 

Cadesman  Pope 

Miss  M.  F.  Hewitt 

W.H.Stnart 

Erastns  Rowley,  D.  D 

A.  G.  Mnrphey 

Miss  L.  V.  Snllivan 

John  M.  Hnbbard,  a.  M 

8.  W.  Pearcy,  A.  M 

George  J.  Ramsey,  a.  m 

Wm.S.  Barks 

A.  B.  Allen,  A.  M 

Edgar  M.Smith 

John  F.  Goucher,  d.  d 

Wm.H.Pnmell,LL.D 

J.  H.  Tamer,  A.  M 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  M 

Arthur  Gilman,  a.m.,  secretary 
ED  91 43 


Athens  Female  College 

Hantsville  Female  College  - 

HuntsYille  Female  Seminary 

Jndson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary  — 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College 

Tnskaloosa  Female  College  . 

Alabama  Conference  Female 
College. 

Mills  College 

College  of  ^otro  Dame 

Santa  Rosa  Seminary 

Lncy  Cobb  Institute , 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College , 

Monroe  Female  College , 

Georgia  Female  Seminary . . . 

La  Grange  Female  College  . . 

Southern  Female  College 

Weslejran  Female  College  . . . 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Shorter  College 

Youn^  Female  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockford  College 

College  for  Young  Ladies 

College  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany. 

Potter  College 

Caldwell  College 

Georgetown  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Liberty  Female  College 

Lynnland  Female  College . . . 

Dau*»hters  College 

Hamilton  Female  College  . . . 

Sayre  Female  Institute 

Millersburg  Female  College  . 

Jessamine  Female  Institute  . 

Owensboro  Female  College.. 

Kentucky  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Logan  Female  College 

Stuart  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  CoUege 

Winchester  Female  College. . 

Silliman  Female  Institute  .. . 

Jefferson  Davis  College 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more. 

Frederick  Female  Seminary . 

Lutherville  Female  Seminary 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young 
Women. 

Harvard  Annex 


Athens,  Ala. 
Hunts  ville,  Ala. 

Do. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mills  College,  Cal. 
San  Jose,*  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Milledge  ville,  Ga. 

Rome,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  IlL 
Do. 

Knoxville,  HI. 
Rockford,  111. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

Glasgow,  Ky. 
Glendale,  Ky. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Kv. 
Nicholasville,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Pe wee  Valley,  Ky . 

Russellville,  Ky. 
Shelby  ville,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Minden,  La. 
Deering,  Me. 
Kents  Hill,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederick,  Md. 
Lutherville,  Md. 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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L.  Clark  Seelye,D.D 

Mr8.E.S.Meid,A.M 

Helen  A.  Shafer,  ▲.  M 

R.  B.  Abbott,  D.  D 

W.  T.  Lowrey,  ▲.  M.,  D.  D 

Lewis  T.  Fitzhugh 

Walter  Hillman,  IX.  D 

Robert  Frazer,  ll.  i> 

N.Lena  Elgin 

Cbas.  W.  Anderson 

H.  N.  Robertson,  A.  M 

W.  V.  Frierson 

Miss  M.  E.  Compton 

L.M.Stone 

Cbas.  H.  Otken,  LL.  D 

W.A>  Oldham,  A.  M 

T.  W.Barrett,  A.  M 

Hiram  D.  Groves 

H.  C.  Evans,  a.  m 

Liua  Moxley 

B.  T.  Blewett,  LL.  D 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M 

Archibald  A.  Jones 

J.D.Blanton 

A.  K.  Yanooy 

Robert  Irwin,  d.d 

Jesse  M.  Durrell 

Gertrude  G.  Bowen 

J.  H.  McHvaine,  D.  D 

Edward  S.  Frisbee,  D.  D 

Truman  J.  Backus,  ll.  D 

Charles  Van  Nordon,  D.l> 

Ella  Weed,  chairman 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  ll.  D 

James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Benj.  E.  Atkins 

S.A.Wolff 

B.F.Dixon 

Joseph  L.  Murphy,  a.  M 

John  D.  Minick,  A.M 

S.D.Bagley 

John  B. Brewer,  A.M.... 

R.P.Troy 

N.  Penick 

John  H.Clewell 

H.W.Reinhart 

Silas  E.  Warren 

G.  K.  Bartholomew,  a.m.,  ph.  d. 

W.K.Brown,  a.m., d.d 

Chas.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D 

L.  D.  Potter,  D.  D 

D.  B.  Hervey,  pn.  D 

D.  B.  Porinton,  LL.  D 


Smith  College 

Mount*  Holyoke  Seminary 
and  College. 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  Col- 
le|5e. 

Whitworth  Female  College . 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lege. 

Corinth  Female  College 

East  Mississippi  Femiue  Col- 
lege. 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  FernxJe  College  . 

Port  Gibson  Female  College. . 

fehuqualak  Female  College  . . 

Lea  Female  College 

Christian  Female  College  . 

Stephens  Female  College  . . . 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodical  Female  College.. . 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  AuU  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Hardin  CoHege , 

Lindenwood  Female  College 

New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Bordentown  Female  College. 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute.. 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Rutgers  Female  College 

Vaesar  College 

Asheville  Female  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  lomale  College . . 

Claremont  Female  College  . . 

Davenport  Female  College  . . 

Louisburg  Female  College  . . 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Wesleyan  Female  College... 

Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Thomasville  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute  . 

Bartholomew  English  and 
Classical  SchooL 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women 

Glendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College...'. 

Shepardson  College  ••• 


Northampton,  Masa. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain,  MiM. 

Brooldiaven,  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Corinth,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Shuqualak,  Miss. 
Summit.  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Tilton,N.H. 


Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Asbe\ille,  N.  C. 
Dallas,  KC. 
Greensboro,  N.  O* 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Do. 
Oxford,  N.C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Thomasville,  N.C. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Glendale,  Ohio, 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
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•  Name  of  president. 

College. 

Address. 

Favo  Walker.  D.  D .- 

Oxford  Collefire 

Oxford,  Ohio. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

Misa  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knappenberger,  a.  M 

J.  BUckensderfer,  A.  M 

James  E.  Rhoads^  ll.  D 

John E^fTur. PH. D  ............ 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Allcntown  Female  College  . . 
Moravian    Seminary    for 

Young  Ladies. 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Brvn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Wilson  Collfige .. 

CfaamhersbiErg,  Pa. 
CollegeviUe,  ft. 
Lititz,  Pa. 

J.  W.  8ii]id^laBd 

Pennsylvania  Female  Collie 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

H.  A.  Brickenstein 

E.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Ogontz,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  8.  C. 
Do. 

Frances  E.Bennett > 

Sylvia  J.  Eastman ) 

A. H. Norcross, D. D  ........... 

Pittsburg  Female  College  . . . 

Columbia  Female  College 

Preshyterian    College  for 

Women. 
Due  West  Female  CoUege  . .. 
Cooper-Limestone  Institute  . 
Greenville  Fem:^  College. .. 
Walhalla  Female  College .... 
WiUiamstoB  Female  College. 
Sullins  CoUeire 

Samuel  B.  Jones, D. D 

W. R  Atkinson. D. D  .--.- 

Mis.  L.  H.  Benner 

Due  West,  8.  C. 
Gaffney  City,  8.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

H.P.Griflath 

Alexander  S.  Townes . ---.. 

H.G.Re6d 

Walhalla,  8.  C. 

S.  Lander,  A.  u. - 

Williamston,  8.  C. 

D.  S.  Hearon,  D.i>- t 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

Th.  Smith,  A.  M 

Brownsville  Female  College. 

Union  Female  Sfflninary 

Columbia  AtbenaBum 

Tennessee  Female  CoBege  . . . 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Confercmce  Female 

Institute. 
Cumberland  Female  College. 

Soule  Female  CoUege 

Naaliville  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Ward  Seminarv . . 

Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Kate  McFarland 

Do. 

Robert  D.  Smitli,  A,M 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 

Wilbur  F.Wilwm 

A. M. Bnmev  .. 

Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

McMinnville,  Tenn, 

A.  W.  Jones.  D.  D. ............. 

N.  J.  Finney  ,JL.  m ... 

Mi8sV.O.Wardlaw,A.M 

Geo.W.F.Prioe,D.D 

B.H.  Charlefi 

Murfrecsboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Saonders 

Martin  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College . . . 
Shelbyville  Female  College.. 
Somerville  Female  Institute . 
Mary  Sharp  College 

Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Shelbjnrille,  Tenn. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Belton,  Tex, 

Wm.M.GrftybilLA.M 

R.  J .  H  ay  es 

N.  A.Floum©y 

Otis  M.Sutton 

P.  H.  Eager,  A.  u 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappcll  Hill  Female  College 

Waco  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College. 
Stonewall  Jackson  Institute. 
Albemarle  Female  Institute . 
Montgomery  Female  College. 
Danville  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Southwest  Virginia  Institute 
Hollioft  Institute 

8.M.Godbey 

Chappell  Hill,  Tex. 
Waco.  Tex. 

R.  0.  R<^nnftavall - 

8.K.Bark^ 

Abingdon,  Va. 
Do. 

Kj^^  M  Hunt                  .      . 

Wm.  P.  Dickinson 

Charlottesville.  Va 

Mt»,  E.  T.  Taliaferro     . 

Christ  iansburg,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 

Do. 

R  TT  Sbftrpjr 

J.T.Averett 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  B.  L 

Glade  Spring,  Va. 
HoUins,  Va. 

Clias.L.  Cocke 

J.  J.  Scheror,  a.m 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Southern  Female  College 

Richmond  Female  Institute  . 
Staunton  Female  Seminary.. 
Virginia  Female  Institute,^. - 
WeSeyan  Female  Institute.. 

Valley  Female  College 

Parkersborg  Seminary 

Downer  Collesre 

Marion,  Va. 

J.A.I.Cas»edj 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Petershuijf^Va. 
Richmonc .  Va. 

Arthnr  K.  Davis,  A.M 

Jokn  H.Powell 

James  Willis,  A.  M 

Stauuton,  Va. 
Do. 

Mrs.  J.  £.  B.  Stosrt 

Wm,  A .  Hjmis,  d.d 

Do. 

JohnP.Hyde,'D.D.,ix.D 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Field : 

Winchester,  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  V*. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

EUaC.Sabiu 

Charles  R.  Kingsley,  ph.  D 

Milwaukee  CoUecre 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HISTORY  AND  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS  AND 

fiCOLES  GARDIENNES  IN  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES.* 


I.— Belgium. 


The  very  history  of  this  interesting  kingdom  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
educational  interests.  In  1814  Belgium  was  united  with  Holland,  and  much  was 
done  at  once  by  the  now  government  to  place  public  instruction  on  a  good  footing. 
These  efforts,  however,  deeply  offended  the  clergv.  Restrictions  were  placed 
on  their  influence  and  on  their  control  of  their  own  schools.^  These  they  interpreted 
as  attacks  upon  the  liberty  and  autonomy  of  the  Belgian  people,  and  the  liberal 
party  joined  them  in  the  demand  for  freedom  of  instruction.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  outbreaks  took  plac«  in  Belgium,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government  in  September,  and  to  tue  declara- 
tion of  Belgian  independence  in  October,    The  new  constitution  declared: 

"Instruction  is  free;  every  preventive  measure  is  forbidden;  measures  of  super- 
vision and  repression  are  regulated  by  the  law ;  the  public  instruction  to  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  is  also  regulated  by  the  law.'' 

However,  this  law  was  a  long  time  coming.  In  the  meanwhile  the  clergy,  always 
well  organized,  regained  more  than  it  had  lost  in  matters  of  instruction;  and 
the  liberal  party,  poorly  organized  and  compelled  to  turn  now  against  those  who 
had  aided  them  so  effectually  in  the  attainment  of  independence  were  rapidly  losing 
their  foothold.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  successive  struggles  (more  particnlarly 
in  1835, 1842, 1850, 1859,  and  1878)  in  establishing  a  system  of  public  education  which 
challenges  tne  admiration  of  the  world  and  which  the  clerical  party,  since  its  last 
victory  in  1884,  has  in  vain  attempted  to  undo. 

We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  with  the  infant  schools  of  the  little  kingdom. 
These  were  originated  in  1826  by  the  same  philanthropic  spirit  that  had  resuscitated 
the  salle  d'asile  in  France.  In  the  larger  cities,  which  had  a  vast  industrial  popula- 
tion, societies  were  formed  that  established  and  maintained  these  salles  d'asiUf  ecol€9 
gardiennes  and  crhheSf  whose  organizations  were  after  French  patterns*. 

However,  in  1857,  Kogier,  minister  of  the  interior  department,  summoned  Madame 
Marenholtz-Buelow  to  Brussels.  He  had  made  her  acquaintance  during  a  session 
of  *'  the  International  Charity  Congress"  at  Frankfort,  where  she  had  delivered  two 
addresses.  On  her  arrival  at  Brussels,  she  found  that  Madame  Guillaume,  a  kinder- 
gartner  from  Hamburg,  had  just  established  a  kindergarten.  '' Nevertheless,"  she 
reports,  "the  cause  and  even  FroebePs  name  were  wholly  unknown,  and  endless 
labor  was  needed  in  order  to  obtain  a  modest  circle  of  hearers  for  my  weekly  lec- 
tures." 

Later  on,  however,  these  were  attended  by  many  prominent  men  and  women.    At 

>  Prc'pared  for  the  Bureaa  of  Edncation  by  W.  K.  Hailmann,  Baperintendent  of  public  schools,  Lft 
Porto,  Ind. 

<  Private  devotion  to  edacational  progress  organized  in  associations  is  even  now  in  Belginm  the 
chief  hope  of  the  schools,  whose  interests  the  liberals  declare  to  be  threatened  at  every  point  by  the 
rexictionary  measures  of  the  ruling  clerical  party.  Thns  the  workingmon  of  Ghent  are  organized  as 
"  Lovers  of  Freedom,"  the  vrorkingwomen  of  the  same  city  are  banded  together  in  an  association,  sig- 
nificantly named  "Joy  in  Duty "  (i^Trcuod  in  Veuad).  Elsewhere  we  find  rather  humorous  names, 
such  as  ••Reclining  Academicians,"  ••Standing  Academicians,"  "Marching  Academicians,"  "The 
Gaard  of  the  Communal  Schools  "  "The  Impermeables,"  •'The  Five  Farthings,"  etc.  The  otject  of 
all  of  these  is  to  diiltise  inatmction  among  the  people  and  to  8npi)ort  certain  features  of  the  schools 
which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  the  clergy  are  steadily  attempting  to  restrict  or  abrogate 
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the  same  time  a  normal  class^  or  ootirse  for  teachers,  -was  organized ;  and,  at  her 
reqnest,  the  Government  (Rogier)  invited  Mademoiselle  Breyraann  to  aid  in  this 
work.  The  movement  was  further  aided  by  Mademoiselle  Chevallier,  a  Parisian 
kindergartner,  who  had  come  to  Brussels  to  give  instruction  to  a  number  of  nuns; 
still  more  by  the  publication  of  the  Manuel  den  Jardins  d'Enfanie,  which  was  the 
joint  work  of  Mademoiselle  Marenholtz,  School  Inspector  Jacobs,  Mademoiselle 
Breymann^  Mademoiselle  Chevallier,  and  Madame  Reulens,  a  Belgian  poet  of  some 
note. 

In  1858  Rogier  commissioned  the  inspectors-general  of  the  Belgian  provinces  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  Froebelian  method  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
examination.  Their  report  is  so  classical  that  some  of  it^  principal  portions  are 
given  here  in  full.    They  wrote  as  follows: 

**  Prominent  educators,  filled  with  the  love  of  mankind^  have  labored  to  discover 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  bring  education  and  instruc- 
tion into  efficient  and  harmonious  unity.  The  influence  of  new  psychological  expe- 
riences enabled  them  successfully  to  modify  the  method  of  teaching.  The  majority 
of  them,  however,  confined  themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  theoretical  principles, 
which  indicated  only  very  imperfectly  the  road  to  be  followed. 

'*Froebel  supplied  this  deficiency  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  principle  under- 
lying his  system  demands  that  the  child  be  developed  by  means  of  his  own  sponta- 
neous activity.  Education  should  stimulate  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
powers,  furnish  him  materials  that  caU  forth  and  serve  his  a6tivity,  and  lead  him  to 
the  harmonious  and  complete  development  of  his  humanity.'' 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  value  and  meaning  of  play,  and  of  Froebel's 
gift>s,  and  continues  with  the  following  remarkable  thoughts :  "According  to  Froe- 
bel  the  family  should  be  the  center  of  education.  Yet  the  family  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  develop  every  side  of  the  human  being.  The  kindergarten  is  meant  to  sup- 
flcment  family  education  by  offering  opportunities'  for  the  practice  of  social  virtue, 
'roebel  re^rds  the  kindergarten  as  the  most  necessary  auxiliary  of  the  mother  in 
every  eondition  of  life.  •  ^  •  Community  of  interest  in  the  kindergarten  affects 
the  young  souls  much  more  strongly  than  is  generally  supposed.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  fixed  order,  to  obey  a  law 
which  acts  so  beneficently  because  it  secures  to  them  much  coveted  ioy  and  activity ; 
and  they  enjoy  these  pleasures  only  by  fulfilling  concurrent  duties.'' 

The  recognition  of  these  principles  on  the  part  of  Belgian  educators,  and  the  utter 
failure  of  French  leaders  of  educational  thought  to  apprehend  them,  explain  the 
fact  that  in  Belgium,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions  and  in  the  face  of  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  a  reactionary  government,  Froebel  has  achieved 
even  at  this  advanced  epoch  his  brightest  triumphs  (at  least  as  far  as  European 
countries  are  concerned),  whereas  in  France,  in  spite  of  most  favorable  conditions 
and  a  government  eager  for  progress,  the  spirit  of  his  work  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  meaningless  technicalities. 

From  Brussels  Madame  Marenholtz  went  to  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  where  her  lec- 
tures aroused  much  interest.  Many  kindergartens  were  established  in  these  and 
other  cities  of  Belgium,  and  the  work  continued  to  fiourish.  However,  the  major- 
ity of  nursery  schools  (^ole$  gardiennea)  were  still  conducted  largely  on  the  plan  of 
the  $alle  d^anle,  and  a  constant  struggle  was  required  to  prevent  reversion  into  the 
easier  methods  of  the  ctaqvoir.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  determined  devotion  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  influence  and  insight  the  work  prospered  into  ever  greater  purity  in 
thele«aing  cities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege,  etc.,  and  ultimately  the  kinder- 
garten triumphed  and  impressed  its  principles  and  tendencies  permanently  on  the 
icole9  gardiennet  (nursery  schools)  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  oeen  established  in 
1842. 

Up  to  1870  the  ^le$  gardienne$  had  been  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
communal  authorities.  In  most  cases  they  were  asylums  for  neglected  children  and 
subject  in  their  somewhat  precarious  existence  to  shifting  economic  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  the  communed,  llie  desire  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  following  paragraph  into  the  law  of  July,  1879: 

SaUtt  d'anle  or  Icolet  gardiennes  arc  to  be  connected  with  the  commanal  schools  in  every  locality  where 
the  Croremment  deems  it  necessary. 

In  consequence  of  the  manifest  interest  in  these  schools  which  followed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law,  the  ^colea  enfantines  increased  rapidly  in  number,  in  effi- 
ciency, in  character.  During  the  year  1880-81  the  number  of  these  schools  rose  from 
S94  to  684,  and  in  1884  their  number  had  risen  to  850.  Similarly  their  population 
had  risen  from  52,500  children  in  1881  to  74,000  in  1884.  In  1879  the  expenses  for  the 
loo1e9  gardiennes  and  ^olea  d*aduUe9  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  2,255,000  francs, 
the  state  contributing  620,000  francs ;  in  1884  the  hole$  gardienncB  alone  cost  2,300,000 
franca,  of  which  the  state  paid  900,000  francs. 
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That  tbe  minister  of  public  instrnction  (P.  YaDbumbdeck')  had  riben  to  a  fall  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  these  schools  and  had  learned  to  place  a  high  estimate  on 
Froebel's  educational  aims  and  means  is  amply  attested  by  the  circular  andpro- 
granimo  for  the  Scales  gardiennes  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880.  The  programme  indeed  had  been  prepared  by  skillful  hands,  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  amonc  whom  were  M.  Jacobs,  principal  in- 
spector of  primary  instruction  at  Brussels ;  M.  Minnaert,  subdirector  of  the  normal 
school  of  Ghent :  Madame  Op  Den  Berg,  directress  of  the  kindergartens  of  Liege, 
and  Mademoiselle  Van  der  Melon,  from  the  normal  school  of  Brussels. 

In  this  propramme  the  aim  of  the  ^le  gardienne,  which  was  now  rapidly  becoming 
Ajardiu  ^en/ants  (kindergarten),  was  Ibimulated  as  follows : 

To  colUrato  the  physical  powers  and  to  Msare  to  the  children  robo&t  hMith ;  to  seovve  by  the  exor* 
ctee  of  the  senses,  aa  earlT  oevelopmeiit  <tf  the  faculty  of  perception  to  the  spirit  of  observation :  to 
encouni£e  the  impnhw  of  unitaMon,  and  to  stlmnlate  the  inventive  facnlties;  to  teach  cliildren,  within 
the  limiu  of  their  power,  to  express  dearly  their  observations  and  judgments;  to  habituate  them  to 
deanliness,  order,  politeness:  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful ;  to  train  tiram  to  obedi- 
ence, veraritj,  diUgenoe;  abo^'e  all.  to  make  them  kind,  amiable,  canerena. 

The  method  to  be  used  is  based  on  the  natnml  laws  that  control  the  physicaL  intellectual,  and  moral 
development  of  the  child.  In  its  freat  principles,  aa  well  as  in  its  fondiunental  practical  i^tnlications, 
this  method  has  been  created  by  the  genios  of  Froebel.  It  comprises  a  series  of  graduated  plavs,  exer- 
cises, stories,  or  oonrersations,  song,  and  nuonial  oocnpationa,  which  in  happy  harmony  bruig  into 
activity  all  tlie  powers  and  faculties  ef  the  child. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  work  of  maternal  education,  it  is  necessarr  that  the  teacher  in  the  fall 
apprelienalon  of  Froebel'a  spirit,  should  rely  more  on  podasogical  principles  than  on  the  study  of 
the  details  in  a  msnnal;  that  she  should  shun  purely  mechanical  devices  and  the  mere  nemorieins  of 
formulas ;  that  she  should  know  how  to  vary  the  talks  and  invent  new  exeroisea.  and  lead  the  (diildiea 
to  invent,  to  create;  that  she  should  endeavor  to  acquire  the  affectionate  and  persuasive  laneuage  of 
the  mother;  that,  finally,  she  find  all  her  joy  in  seeing  herself  surrounded  by  children  beaming  with 
health  and  hairiness. 

These  beautiful  introductorv  words,  as  well  as  the  painfully  detailed  programme 
of  work,  which  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  D,  reveal^  togietber  with  the  muiy  ex- 
cellences, also  the  shortcomings  of  the  Belgian  interpretation  of  Froebel,  whieh 
will  appear  more  clearly  later  on. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  circular  aocompanying  the  programme  of 
worlc  points  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  "  education  is  a  secondary  consideration  in 
charity  nurseries,  which  attempt  to  gather  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  from  60 
to  100  and  even  more  children,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  organization  of  the 
communal  kindergartens  will  be  such  as  to  limit  the  number  of  children  intrusted 
to  one  teacher  to  SO  or  40  at  most."  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  in  our  own 
country.  Charity  kindergartens  ireauently  unite  in  one  room  &om  100  to  150  chil- 
dren, and  seek  to  "  keep  them  in  order  "  by  placing  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbe  tea'  her  a 
number  of  inexperienced  apprentices,  who  in  blunuering  fashion  pay  with  their  tin^ 
for  the  privilege  of  "learning  the  kindergarten.''  Tto-e  is  no  greater  obstacle  to 
the  difi'usion  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten  than  the  charity  kinder- 
gartens organizecl  in  this  miserly  fashion. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  condndes  his  remarkable  circular  with  the  fol- 
lowing far-reaching  words: 

"  If  these  institutions  are  pervaded  by  the  principles  of  Froebel,  if  they  hold  in 
high  esteem  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  and  of  the  incipient  faculties,  if  the^  open 
the  heart  of  the  child  to  moral  influence,  if  they  give  him  habits  of  order  and  indus- 
try, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  school  and  the  school  for  adults  in  con- 
tinuing and  completing  a  culture  so  well  begun  will  secure  that  rounded  education 
which  renders  the  pupil  intelligent  and  efficient,  prepared  for  individual  and  for 
social  life,  capable  of  working  out  his  own  improvement." 

In  accordance  with  the  ^irit  of  the  law  of  1879^  the  communal  kooUs  guriiemnf 
were  freely  subsidized  by  tne  state,  and  the  need  of^  private  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion was  signally  reduced.  At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts  were  made  t-o  secure 
competent  teachers  for  these  schools.  For  this  purpose  persons  who  desired  to  teach 
in  the  ecole»  gardicnuci  were  required  to  hold  a  special  diploma  as  proof  of  a  satis- 
factory examination  showing  ximong  other  things  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
Froebel  and  familiarity  with  the  didactic  exercises  of  the  kindergarten.  Admission 
to  these  examinations  was  accorded  only  to  those  who  had  passed  satisfactorily 
through  preparatory  schools,  and,  for  the  present,  to  those  serving  at  the  time  in  the 

1  The  Revut  Pftlagogxgue  Belffe  Jost  brings  tbe  news  (September,  1690)  of  the  death  of  this  edncationAl 
benefactor  of  Belcium.  fie  liccame  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1878  and  fllk'd  tliis  important 
office  until  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  ministry  in  1884.  Tlie  Ixevue  says  concerning  the  results  of  bis  ad- 
ministration :  •*  Under  his  adminiBtnition  hundreds  of  schools  were  built  even  in  tbe  remotest  ham- 
lets; schools  for  adults,  normal  schooltt,  and  atbeneunis  multiplit-d  in  every  province;  special  and 
superior  institutions  were  reor^aniz^^,  supervision  was  streugtltcned,  the  position  of  the  teachers  im- 
proved and  bonored;  the  stjite  crested  the  firHt  intermediate  schools  for  girls  and  OKSumed  the  organ- 
isation of  kiuderj^arlens  left  heretofore  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  private  enterprise  and  the  com- 
munes:  the  programmes  were  entinly  recast  and  gave  topopular  education  the  srientifle  and  tetesnd 
character  corresponding  with  the  requirementa  of  our  time ;  in  short,  it  waa  a  raal  intellectnalawauB- 
ing."  • 
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communal  Scales  gardiennei,  in  the  comnminal  primary  schools  or  in  the  practice 
schools  of  State  normal  schools. 

In  order  to  secure  the  needed  preparation  the  Government  had  planAed  the  estab- 
ment  of  special  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  kiDderc^artners.  For*  the  period 
^hich  must  necessarily  elapse  before  ^o  realization  of  the  plan  it  had  established  tem- 
porary normal  courses  in  a  number  of  prominent  cities.  These  courses  lasted  for  ysfn, 
weeks,  required  a  high  degree  of  preparation  in  those  who  entered,  and  gave  much 
time  to  thoroughly  professional  work  under  excellent  teachers.  Persons  who  at- 
tended these  courses  could  secure  by  suitable  examination  a  provisional  license  to 
teach.  They  had  after  that  three  years'  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  obtaining 
their  final  special  diploma,  which  alone  could  render  their  appointment  permanent. 
In  1880  these  normal  courses  were  attended  by  830  stu4ents ;  of  these  720  secured  the 
provisional  license.  Out  of  492  who  attended  in  1881  439  secured  licenses.  In  1884 
three-quarters  of  the  teaching  corps  (over  1,400)  had  secured  the  fall  special  license. 
Subsequently  additional  opportunity  for  improvement  was  offered  by  teachers'  con- 
ferences, four  of  which  are  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  We 
reproduce  in  Appendix  F  the  ptan  of  the  conferences  at  Antwerp  for  1882.  Indeed, 
in  his  triennial  report  publisned  in  1884,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Van- 
humb^eck,  could  write: 

"The  exercises  of  the  m^lhode  Froehel  have  penetrated,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
into  all  the  icolagardiennes  subject  to  our  inspection.  There  are  no  longer  any  classes 
in  which  the  children  do  not  practice  the  folding,  plaiting,  and  cutting  of  paper; 
where  they  have  not  frequent  talks  on  the  persons  and  things  in  the  school  and  in 
the  fjunily,  on  the  productions  of  nature  and  of  the  arts ;  where  the  children  can  not 
recite  some  small  pieces  of  children's  prose  and  poetry ;  where  they  are  not  able  to 
render  a  pleasing  song,  to  execute  some  regular  marches  or  some  gymnastic  games. 
In  all  there  is  taught  a  little  arithmetic  and  drawing,  and  in  the  greater  number  the 
children  are  skilled  in  producing  the  constructions  and  arrangements  implied  in  an 
intelligent  use  of  Froebel's  gifts/' 

Still  here,  too,  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  compelled  the  teachers  in  a 
number  of  places,  notably  m  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  to  make  conces- 
sions to  false  notions  and  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing  in  order  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  children. 

"Certainly,"  he  concludes,  "the  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  Froebel  is  not 
yet  perfect  in  all  the  schools;  a  number  of  the  teachers  render  the  work  with  the 
occupations  too  mechanical  and  fail  to  arouse  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  general  there  is  considerable  progress,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  we 
are  iar  in  advance  of  the  old  nurseries  {gardenes)  where  the  poor  little  children  veg- 
etAted  in  idleness  and  disorder  and  in  a  fatal  toroor  of  head  and  heart." 

Tlie  bright  prospects  of  an  indefinite  progress,  nowever,  received  a  serious  checK 
with  the  accession  to  power  of  a  reactionary  government  in  1^4.  In  September  of 
this  year  the  beneficent  law  of  1879  was  abrogated  and  a  new  law  promulgated 
whicn  practically  disowns  the  ^coU$  gardienne$  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned.  It 
reduces  these  schools  to  the  status  of  1842,  leaving  the  communes  "free  to  establish 
or  suppress  Scales  gardifnnes  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government."  The  state, 
however,  reserves  the  right  of  inspection  over  all  6coU9  gardienne$  organized  by  the 
communes  or  subsidized  by  the  state,  the  province,  or  the  commune.  It  still  places 
in  its  budget  a  certain  sum  for  subsidizing  such  schools,  if  the  commune  solicits  this 
aid  and  the  state  finds  the  existence  of  the  school  Justinable  and  its  character  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  same  time  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  special  normal  schools  for  the 
education  of  competent  teachers  were  abandoned  and  the  special  normal  courses, 
established  for  the  same  purpose,  were  dropped.  Attendance  on  the  conferences  fbr 
the  improvement  of  teachers  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  state,  and  laws 
reqninng  special  licences  became  inoperative  so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  hostile  legislation  soon  became  apparent.  It  is  true 
that  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Government  the  population  of  these  schools  and 
the  number  of  teachers  continued  to  increase.  With  reference  to  attendance  the 
Government  finds  for  the  period  from  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  to  December  31, 1887, 
an  increase  of  33,^3  children  pwporting  for  the  latter  date  a  population  of  99,296 
children  in  the  4coU9  gardiennei  of  the  Mngdom. 

It  should  be  oboerved  in  the  first  place  that  the  period  referred  to  includes  the  year 
1884  during  9  months  of  which  the  schools  were  under  the  law  of  1879,  and,  inas- 
much as  the  population  of  these  schools,  on  June  30,  1884,  had  reached  74,383  chil- 
dren, the  increase  claimed  would,  by  this  consideration  alone,  be  reduced  to  24,913. 
Again,  one  chief  inspector  complains  that  in  some  schools  children  are  kept  in  these 
schools  to  the  age  of  9  or  10  vears,  and  another  regrets  he  has  found  in  these  schools 
"many  children  of  12;  15,  and  18  months." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  irregularities  would  be  more  apt  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  "  adopted  and  subsidized  ^le$  gardiennea,*'  which  are  virtually  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  religious  associations  or  private  interests,  than  in  the  commnnal  schools, 
which  are  wholly  nnder  public  control.  Now,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  law  with- 
drawing tl\e  impelling  and  encouraginjg  offices  of  the  Government  from  the  com- 
munal ecoles  gardiennes  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  schools  and  their 
replacement  by  so-called  "adopted  or  subsidized"  Scales  gardiennes,  i.  #.,  schools  estab- 
li^ed  under  the  auspices  of  religious  associations  or  private  interests  that  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  wnich  might  entitle  them  to  the  support  of  the  commune,  the 
province,  or  the  state. 

Thus,  on  September  30, 1884,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  850  communal  and  16 
subsidized  ^colea  gardienne*.  On  the  Slst  of  Deceml^r  of  the  same  year,  three 
months  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime,  the  number  of  communal  schools 
had  been  reduced  to  685,  and  the  number  of  "adopted"  schools  had  been  increased 
to  109,  an  aggregate  reduction  of  72.  During  the  next  three  years  the  number  of 
communal  scnools  was  further  reduced  to  665  and  that* of  the  "adopted"  schools 
increased  to  282,  an  aggregate  increase  of  81  schools  over  September,  1884. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contribution  of  the  Government  to  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  had  amounted  during  the  period  of  1882-^84  to  2,800.000  francs.  During 
the  period  of  1885-'87  they  were  reduced  to  1,500,000  francs.  At  the  same  time  the 
provinces,  following  the  example  of  the  state,  reduced  their  contributions  by  nearly 
one-half,  nearly  350,000  francs  for  the  three  years,  while  the  communes  increased 
their  share  of  the  expenses  by  less  than  300,000  francs  for  the  same  period.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  for  these  schools  fell  from  2,435,000  francs  to  1,910,000 
francs. 

That  under  these  conditions  these  schools  must  have  suffered  in  efficiency  is  to  be 
expected.  In  1884  22  teachers  were  paid  less  than  1,000  francs  per  annum;  in  188Y 
641  received  less  than  1,000  francs;  the  average  income  of  the  chief  instructresses 
had  been  reduced  nearly  100  francs,  and  exceeded  the  average  income  of  the  sub- 
instructresses  less  than  100  francs.  The  percentage  of  teachers  furnished  with 
diplomas  had  decreased  steadily,  and  in  the  "  adopted "  schools  full  40  per  cent 
had  no  diplomas.  In  these  nearly  one-half  the  teachers  were  members  of  religious 
orders. 

The  inspectors,  says  the  official  report,"  while  acknowledging  the  devotion  and  the 
heart  qualities  of  the  teachers,  regret  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  weak  in  the 
matter  of  professional  education."  In  the  r6sum6  of  inspectors'  reports,  prex)ared  by 
M.  Sossot,  secretary  of  the  council  for  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction,  this 
gentleman  writes: 

"  In  the  ^cole9  gardiennes  conducted  by  licensed  teachers  and  possessing  a  suffi- 
cient outfit,  the  greater  part  of  the  exercises  continues  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Froebel  method ;  but  in  the  others  they  are  far  from  doing  all  that  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  body  by  gymnastic  exercises  suited  to  the  children's  age,  far  from 
arousing  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  and  from  instilling  noble  sentiments. 

"  Too  frequently  the  teacher  transforms  into  machine  work  the  occupations  which 
are  best  suited  to  exercise  the  spontaneous  activity ;  rarely  even  does  she  express  her- 
self with  sufficient  ease  and  correctness  to  enable  her  to  do  useful  work  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  language  of  the  children. 

"Nearly  everywhere  outside  of  the  great  cities  there  is  a  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  substitute  for  the  conversational  talks,  for  the  instructive  and 
entertaining  games,  for  the  folding  and  other  occupations,  the  monotonous  and  usu- 
ally mechanical  exercises  in  reading  and  writing,  in  arithmetic  and  recitation,  in 
which  the  teacher  aims  more  at  the  form  than  at  the  contents." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  the  officials  of  the  government  arebeginning  to  see  and 
to  venture  to  point  out  the  growing  retrogression  there  is,  possibly,  some  hope  of  are- 
turn  to  the  healthy  and  sensible  methods  of  the  law  of  1879.  In  ihe  interest  of  the 
cause  of  universal  education,  which  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Belgium  will  soon  reassume  the  leadership  in  the  popular  kindergarten  movement 
which  she  so  summarily  relinquished  in  1884  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom  are  exerting  themselves  gener- 
ously to  uphold  the  cause.    At  their  own  expense  they  not  only  maintain  the  kinder- 

^  At  the  meeting  of  the  thirty  third  congresft  of  the  Belgian  Federation  of  Teachers,  which  took 
place  September  1-5, 1890.  at  Guent  and  which  was  attended  by  over  800  teachets,  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  national  primary  schools  formed  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.    The  com- 

Slainta  of  the  teachers  were  freely  announced.  It  appeared  that  the  Government  had  considerably  ro- 
uced  it«  subsidies  for  primary  instruction  and  had  thus  rendered  it  imnostdble  for  the  communes  to 
meet  the  public  demands.  More  than  800  communal  schools  and  over  1,200  schools  for  adults  had  been 
suppressed.  In  the  rural  districts  the  kindergartens  had  disappeared.  Zealous  teachers  had  been 
discharged  and  replaced  by  the  personnel  of  the  so-called  free^scnools  (consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  religious  orders  or  their  partisans)  who  can  offer  no  guaranty  of  fitness.  Similar  mfsmanagement 
has  placed  the  normal  instruction  and  even  inspection  into  the  sams  hands.  Even  now  comes  the 
news  that  the  £cole  KormaXe  des  HumaniUi  of  Liege,  devoted  to  the  education  of  professors  for  inter- 
mediate schools,  has  been  suppressed,  and  that  a  similar  fate  is  in  store  for  the  EeoU  Nermal*  det 
Sciences  at  Ghent.  The  Conmress  of  the  Federation  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  relief  for  this  sad  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  decided  to  petition  the  Sing. 
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gart«n8  previously  established,  but  add  now  ones  where  they  seem  needed,  organize 
training  schools  for  kindergartners,  teachers' conferences,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  **  hold  the  fort."  This  is  so  much  the  more  commendable,  since  similar  additional 
burdens  are  heaped  upon  them  by  the  GovttrumenVs  neglect  of  the  schools  for  a<lnlts 
and  by  its  parsimony  with  reference  to  communal  primary  schools  and  normal 
schools.  The  present  status  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Belgium,  so  far  as  its 
brighter  side  is  concerned  is,  therefore,  best  studied  in  the  work  of  her  larger  cities, 
such  as  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ghent.  To  these  we  turn  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. 

Brussels. 

In  1877  Brussels  assumed  full  charge  of  its  six  nursery  schools  {^coles  gardiennes), 
and  in  1878  M.  Allard,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  announced  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  the  teachers  should  undergo  an  examination  which 
would  decide  their  fltuess  for  the  work.  This  examination  was  held  under  the  pres- 
idency of  his  successor,  M.  Buls.  He  was  struck  with  the  lack  of  suitable  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  with  their  scanty  knowledge  of  Froebel.  Con- 
sequently he  called  upon  Madame  J.  Guillaume  to  give  them  a  course  of  normal  in- 
struction which  should  prepare  them  for  the  final  transformation  of  the  ^coles  gardi- 
ennc9  {saUe9  d*aaile)  into  kindergartens  (Jardins  d'enfants). 

He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  most  remarkable  report  to  the  communal  council, 
and  drew  up  regulations,  which  were  adopted  in  October,  1879,  and  have  remained  in 
force  to  this  day.  Concerning  this  document,  Madame  Guillaume  writes  to  me  under 
date  of  April,  1890:  ''It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  that  this  is  the  loftiest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  presentation  of  this  subject.  We  still  strive  to 
realize  this  programme  with  the  same  persistence  as  during  the  earliest  period.'' 

A  few  extracts  Itom  the  report  of  M.  Buls  will  prove  the  correctness  of  Madame 
Guillanme's  Judgment.    He  writes: 

*'  The  kiudergarten  is  the  basis  of  the  primary  school.  Without  it  public  educa- 
tion is  without  foundation  and  vitiated  n'om  the  start. 

'*  When  the  primary  school  is  not  preceded  by  a  kindergarten  it  is  too  often  filled 
with  wretched,  stunted,  coarse  ohilclren,  bred  in  hovels  and  already  corrupted  by 
street  vagabondage. 

**  The  kindergarten  should  supplement  the  material  and  intellectual  insufficiencies 
of  parents  who  are  unable  to  watch  over  the  earliest  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  their  children.  It  should  come  to  the  aid  of  too  numerous  families,  and 
this  aid  will  be  more  efficacious  to  them  than  the  meager  allowances  of  the  bureau 
of  charities. 

'*If,  however,  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  well  it  must  be  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  FroebeVs  method — i.  e.,  it  must  be  a  place  where  the  child's  powers,  his 
int«)llect,  and  moral  sense  are  cultivated  in  a  rational  manner,  based  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  child's  faculties. 

**  The  kindergarten,  then,  is  to  fulfill  a  portion  of  the  mother's  duty.  It  is  not  a 
school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  its  business  to  teach,  but  to 
develop  the  child's  intellect  by  an  appeal  to  his  creative  powers,  by  furnishing  him 
impressions  which  they  could  not  receive  in  their  ordinary  surroundings. 

*'  By  means  of  a  graaed  series  of  games,  of  exercises,  occupations,  and  of  moral  and 
instructive  stories,  the  children  are  led  to  see  well,  to  hear  well,  to  acquire  correct 
ideas,  to  feel  an  interest  in  tkH  that  is  around  them;  they  are  led  to  observe,  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  to  use  their  inventive  and  creative  powers;  they  learn  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  order  and  cleanliness,  they  acquire  a  taste  for  work,  and 
learn  to  love  goodness — the  triple  basis  of  all  aesthetic  and  moral  education. 

''The  things  to  be  followed  in  the  kindergarten  should  not  be  chosen,  therefore, 
because  of  their  knowledge  value,  but  rather  because  of  the  facilities  they  afibrd  for 
leading  the  children  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  their  ideas. 

"They  should  be  aroused  from  the  intellectual  somnolence  due  to  ignorance, 
avoiding  with  care,  however,  all  stimulation  by  artificial  means :  it  is  not  by  tickling 
that  a  child  should  be  brought  to  laugh.  Joy,  like  curiosity,  snould  result  from  the 
natural  expansion  of  their  being,  content  to  live  and  attracted  by  the  novelty  of 
external  things. 

"  The  kindergartner  will  labor  to  combat  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  child  by 
giving  him  opportunities  to  be  good  and  amiable  to  his  comrades. 

"  In  order  to  furnish  to  the  primary  school  well-prepared  children  the  kindergart- 
ners  should  be  penetrated  witn  the  spirit  of  Froebol's  method,  and  should  in  no  way 
indulge  in  a  hybrid  compromise  between  kindergarten  and  school." 

He  then  continues  to  aemand  for  the  kindergartner  careful  normal  preparation ; 
advocates  a  moderate  number  of  children  as  the  share  of  each  teacher;  discusses  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  furniture,  etc.  Concerning  the 
government  of  these  institutions,  he  says : 

**  The  government  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  humane,  but  not  effeminate.    The 
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children  should  learn  to  rely  on  themselves,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  thought- 
lessness and  awkwardness,  to  clean  what  they  have  soiled,  to  help  themselves;  in 
all  things,  they  should  be  led  by  a  ^[entle  but  firm  hand. 

''  The  children  of  the  advanced  division  should  work  as  much  as  possible  for  those 
of  the  lower  divisions,  so  that  they  may  gain  the  feeling  of  that  solidarity  and  fra- 
ternity which  ought  to  unite  all  human  beings. 

''  They  will  then  feel  the  satisfaction — so  dear  to  children — of  knowing  that  they  are 
useful ;  they  will  taste  the  pleasure  of  being  busy  and  working  for  those  weaker  than 
themselves,  a  sentiment  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  great  law  of  charity  and 
love,  to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority  of  modern  society  over  ancient  civiliza- 
tion." 

He  concludes  this  remarkable  report  with  a  tribute  and  an  appeal  to  the  ladies  of 
Brussels,  as  follows : 

''We  would  establish,  in  connection  with  each  kindergarten,  a  school  committee. 

"  For  this  purpose  we  would  draw  on  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  What 
better  way  to  employ  their  kindness,  their  natural  charity,  than  this  watching  over 
the  education  of  the  poor  children.  How  frequently  could  they  find  opportunities 
to  give  useful  advice  to  mothers  and  to  mitigate  concealed  suffering !  They  on^ht 
to  aid  us  in  this  sreat  work  of  civilization ;  it  is  they  who,  above  au  else,  could  be- 
come the  uniting  link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  cultured. 

"  Fortunately  our  country  is  free  from  the  hatred  of  classes  which  so  cruelly  divides 
the  rich  from  the  poor  in  other  lands.  Would  that  all  the  women  whom  fortune  has 
favored  might  understand  that  on  their  charity  and  on  their  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  depends  the  maintenance  of  this  favorable  condition  of  affairs." 

From  the  regulations  appended  to  this  report  we  gather  the  following  facts :  Chil- 
dren from  3  to  6  years  old,  and  living  in  the  commune,  are  admitted  to  the  kindergar- 
tens gratuitously.  The  kindergartens  are  open  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
Children  may  bring  their  dinners  and  remain  during  the  noon  hour  under  the  super- 
vision of  assistant  teachers  and  janitors.  Children  are  received  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  The  pedago;]fic  supervision  is  confided  to  an  inspectress.  The  principal  of  the 
kindergarten  is  subordinated  to  the  inspectress;  she  has  charge  of  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  kindergarten,  and  fulfills  at  the  same  time  the  special  functions  of  kin- 
dergartner  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  principal,  the 
kindergarten  employs  other  klndergartners,  assistants,  and  women  for  general  serv- 
ice. Tliey  are  forbidden  from  absenting  themselves  without  the  pernussion  of  the 
Aldermanio  College,  to  engage  in  any  work  not  prescribed,  or  to  sing  songs  and  dis- 
tribute images  not  approved  by  the  college,  to  receive  presents  of  any  kind  from  the 
parents.  Four  times  a  day  the  klndergartners  record  the  degree  of  temperature ;  at 
the  close  of  each  week  they  report  the  average  to  the  principal,  who  transmits  the 
report  to  the  hygienic  bureau.  Children  before  presenting  themselves  at  the  kin- 
dergarten should  be  washed  and  their  hair  combed ;  they  should  be  provided  with 
a  handkerchief;  they  should  change  their  linen  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Every 
day  before  beginning  the  class  work  the  klndergartners  inspect  the  handkerchiefs, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  children's  stockings  are  properly  fastened,  their  shoes  tied 
and  blacked.  They  demand  particularly  careful  bathing  of  the  body,  and  insist  that 
the  boys'  hair  be  cut  close  and  the  girls'  hair  well  combed.  Untidy  children  are 
washed  by  the  women  for  general  service.  Fifteen 'minutes  before  the  departure  of 
the  children,  the^  are  again  inspected,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  home  perfectly  clean 
and  in  good  condition.  In  addition  to  the  food  brought  by  the  children  who  remain 
at  noon,  they  are  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  substantial  soup.  They  take  their 
meals  seated  in  good  order  and  under  supervision.  It  is  formally  forbidden  to  strike 
the  children;  they  should  always  be  reprimanded  with  gentleness.  Only  in  cases  of 
absolute  aecessity  they  may  be  requested  to  take  a  seat  away  from  the  others,  but 
always  in  sight  of  the  teacher,  or  denied  participation  in  the  exercises;  yet  these 
punishments  shall  not  last  longer  than.during  one  exercise.  For  each  kindergarten  a 
special  school  committee  is  appointed  whose  mission  is  to  observe  the  work  and  to 
suggest  improvements  to  the  commanal  administration;  to  seek  out  children  who  do 
not  frequent  the  kindergarten;  to  see  to  it  that  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  school 
be  maintained  in  the  kindergarten .  Each  of  these  committees  consists  of  six  memOers 
chosen  by  the  communal  council,  and  holding  ofBce  for  four  years. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Madame  Guillaume,  inspectress  of  the  Brussels  kindergartens,  I 
owe  an  account  of  A  Day  in  the  Kindergarten,  prepared  by  Mademoiselle  van  Molle 
Andr6,  as  well  as  the  Walk  of  the  Chilc&en  and  the  story  of  Tony,  written  by  other 
kindergartiiers.  These  accounts,  taken  from  the  actual  work,  will  convey  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  work  done  at  Brussels.  They  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  officiad  program  and 
time  table  (see  appendices  A,  B,  C,  D). 

The  perusal  of  these  appendices  will  convince  the  reader  that  these  kindergartens 
have,  indeed,  much  to  commend  them.  There  breathes  in  them  a  spirit  of  unassum- 
ing charity  and  sincere  respect  for  childhood,  a  generously  humane  tendency  whidi 
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does  great  ^edit  to  the  mind  and  heart  qualities  of  all  concerned  in  the  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  the  work  in  each  section,  as  indicated  both  in  the  pro- 
gram and  in  Mademoiselle  Andre's  account,  seems  to  take  its  points  wholly  from 
the  means  and  subjects  of  Instruction  and  takes  little  account  oi  spontaneous  inter- 
est and  the  immediate  needs  of  self-activity  in  the  child's  development. 

Antwerp. 

Coneeming  the  kindergartens  of  Antwerp  I  owe  much  valuable  information  to 
Jan  Van  Bijswgdc,  who  occupies  the  important  position  of  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  that  favored  city.  In  the  letter  accompanying  the  documents  which  he  sent 
raehesaya: 

**  It  is  said  that  our  institutions  may  be  considered  as  the  best  attempt  made  in 
that  direction  in  Beldam  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  result  has  been  successful 
beyond  our  expectations.  The  pupils  of  our  baby-schools  {ktader-tuiHemf  or  jardins 
^^mfoMU)  on  entering  the  primi^y  school,  at  the  age  of  6  or  6j^,  are  already  used  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school  and  prove  the  best  pupils.  Their  understanding  is 
qoiek^'  and  clearer,  since  it  has  been  developed  by  rational  practice  and  graduated 
execcise." 

Mr.  Van  Rijswgck  transmitted  to  me  at  Uie  same  time  an  account  of  Three  Bays 
in  a  Kindergarten  of  Antwerp  (which  fomis  appendix  £)and  a  monograph  on  the 
Kindergartens  of  Antwerp  by  Alexis  Slays,  published  in  1890.  From  this  vaJnable 
raooogn^ih  we  learn  that  the  kindergartens  were  introduced  in  Antwerp  by  M. 
Evariste  Allewaert,  for  many  years  director  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  d 
Antwerp.  ^'AL  Allewaert,'' says  the  monograph,  ''had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
&et  that  the  work  of  the  primary  school  was  virtually  without  foundation  so  long 
as  it  could  not  rest  on  a  well-directed  early  education.  He  resolved  that  in  order  to 
seeure  this  early  education  he  would  substitute  the  action  of  the  commune  for 
that  of  parents  unable  to  fulfill  their  duty.  Ue  was  theoretically,  at  least,  acquainted 
with  the  tjBtem  invented  by  Froebel  to  stimulate  in  children  the  unfolding  of  all 
their  faculties.  In  1875,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Qermauy  and  to  Holland,  in  order 
to  familiarise  himself  with  the  organization  of  kindergartens.  In  the  following 
year  he  sent  to  Leiden  to  the  Froeb^an  Normal  School  of  M.  Van  Aerdenberg  three 
communal  teachers  chosen  from  among  the  most  intelligent;  three  others  were  sent 
later  on.  These  teachers  followed  the  couise  of  the  Froebelian  school  for  three 
years  and  familiarized  themselves  completely  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten  work.  In  1880  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  maternal 
schools  opened  at  Antwerp  by  the  communal  administration.  Since  that  time,  a 
dozen  adaitional  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  opened.  They  contain  actually 
a  population  of  4,200  children,  a  personnel  of  13  principal  teachers,  85  teachers,  2 
piano  teachers,  45  assistants,  27  servants.  The  budget  of  this  department  comprises 
10,040  francs  for  general  expenses,  168,585  francs  for  salaries,  besides  2,100  francs  for 
the  normal  Froebel  course.'' 

M.  Sluys  ascribes  the  success  and  superiorty  of  the  Antwerp  kindergarte  ns  to  the 
determination  and  care  with  which  M.  Allewaert  insisted  on  the  pedagogicprepara- 
tion  of  his  teachers.  The  paragraphs  which  M.  Sluys  devotes  to  this  question  should 
be  carefully  read  and  considered  by  the  teachers  and  parents  of  American  children, 
and  more  particularly  by  those  among  them  who  control  the  schools  of  the 
land.  Much  of  the  noisy  inefficiency,  weak  sentimentality,  and  quackery  that 
characterizes  some  American  kindergarten  work  might  be  avoided  by  heeding  the 
example  of  wisdom  afforded  by  the  deliberate  modes  of  procedure  followed  by  M. 
Allewaert.  *'Many  persons,"  writes  M.  Sluys,  "imagine  that  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  a  klndergartner  with  little  expense  and  trouble;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
quire of  the  canoidate  a  little  elementary  information  and  the  attendance  during  a 
iew  weeks  on  a  limited  course  where  the  theory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  ex- 
plained. This  is  a  serious  blunder.  This  practice  of  breakneck  speed,  followed  in 
so  manv  cases,  has  given  us,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  very  mediocre  results;  and 
to  this  hasty  preparation  is  due  the  failure  of  the  Froebel  system  in  a  ^eat  number 
of  kindergartens,  which,  in  spite  of  external  appearances,  are  in  reality  only  'gar- 
deries  de  moutards,'  into  which  the  spirit  of  tne  master  has  not  {)enetrated  and 
where  the  gifts  and  occupations  have  fallen  into  simple  routine  devices.  The  first 
education  of  children  requires  extensive  information  and  many  special  personal 
qualities  and  aptitudes. 

"  The  kindergartner  should  be  at  least  as  well  informed  as  the  elementary  teacher; 
she  should  know  and  understand  the  physiology,  hygiene,  and  psychology  of  child- 
hood, and  have  thorough  control  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Froobelian  exer- 
cises; she  should,  besides,  know  how  to  observe  the  character  of  the  children  and, 
what  is  still  more  difficult,  she  should  know  how  to  play  with  them ;  tact  and  good 
taste  are  other  necessary  conditions  of  success  in  her  mission.  Our  ordinary  normal 
schools  (M.  Sluys  himself  is  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Brussels)  are  not  in 
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condition  to  develop  in  young  girls  that  fand  of  knowledge  and  aptitude.  The 
Froebol  system,  which  in  reality  ought  to  be  the  fo\mdation  of  the  pedagogic  cul- 
ture of  our  teachers,  barely  forms  in  these  schools  the  subject  of  a  theoretical  course 
comprising  a  very  limited  number  of  lessons.  Besides,  the  girls  who  graduate  from 
Our  normal  schools  generally  have  little  taste  for  the  work  of  Froebelian  teachers 
and  do  not  feel  at  home  in  the  kindergarten.  Indeed^  because  of  the  unpedagogic 
character  of  our  normal  schools,  the  nrimary  schools,  m  spite  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced in  them,  continue  to  bear  the  cnaracter  rather  of  intermediate  schools,  where 
literary  and  scientific  matters  are  tauj^ht,  than  of  Froebel  schools  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  integral  culture  of  the  faculties  by  means  of  methods  based  on 
the  very  nature  of  the  children. 

''When  those  who  direct  public  instruction  shall  have  reached  a  scientific  idea  of 
the  education  of  children,  our  normal  and  j)rimary  schools  will  undergo  a  thorough 
transformation :  the  latter  will  become  institutions  of  integral  education  in  which 
Froebelian  metnods  will  be  used  with  all  the  developments  they  imply,  and  the  nor- 
mal schools  will  assume  their  true  character  of  pedagogic  and  professional  institu- 
tions devoted  exclusively  to  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

''We  said  above  that  Mr.  AUewaert  had  sent  to  Ley  den  six  primary  teachers  who 
studied  there  for  three  years  the  Froebel  system.  To  this  first  nucleus  was  intrusted 
the  task  of  organizing  the  first  kindergartens  at  Antwerp,  and  to  prepare  the  per- 
sonnel that  might  be  needed  later  on. 

"This  preparation  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  most  intelligent,  the  best 
gifted  young  girls  that  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  capacity  in  the  communal 
schools  of  Antwerp,  are  admitted  to  the  normal  Froebel  course,  which  is  given  by 
special  teachers,  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  four  times  a  week.  Among  these 
pupils,  15  to  16  years  of  age^  a  pommittee  chooses  the  assistants,  who.  for  at  least 
two  years,  practice  in  the  kindergartens  under  the  direction  of  trainea  kindergart- 
ners.  Thus  these  young  girls  become  initiated  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
profession.  *  *  *  A  final  examination,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  confers 
on  those  who  have  furnished  proofs  of  real  capacity  the  diploma  of  Froebelian 
teacher.*' 

The  buildings  are  well  constructed  for  the  purposes  in  view.  The  accompanying 
ground  plan  of  an  Antwerp  kindergarten  has  been  kindly  transmitted  to  me  by  >fr. 
van  Rijswijck.  Its  description,  however,  I  cull  again  crom  the  monograph  of  Hr. 
Sluys. 
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"  A  central  corridor  divides  the  building  into  two  parts.  Four  class  rooms  face 
four  play  rooms.  Those  arrangements  p^init  the  admifision  of  a  double  poonlatioQ, 
for  all  these  rooms  are  constantly  occupied.  During  ev«ry  hour  of  the  day  tb«re 
are  always  four  groups  in  the  class  rooms,  busy  with  the  gifts  and  occupations,  and 
four  groups  in  the  play  rooms,  singing,  dancing,  or  going  through  with  gymnastic 
exercises. 

*'The  class  rooms  (in  our  ground  plan,  the  play  rooms)  open  on  a  covered  court 
connected  with  an  open  play  ground  which  is  bounded  by  garden  subdivided  into 
platrt.  Here^  when  the  weather  permits,  the  children  play  freely,  breathing  j>ure 
air  and  playing  gardener,  for  each  school  (or  group)  is  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  watering  pots,  spades,  rakes,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  young  horticul- 
turists.    *     •     * 

*'Tho  children  remain  at  school  the  entire  day,  from  8:30  to  4  o'clbct.  At  noon 
they  are  served  a  substantial  meal,  consisting  of  sonp,  vegetables,  and  meat  or  milk. 
Until  1884  this  meal  was  served  gratuitously  to  the  poor  children ;  but  the  reaction- 
ary ministry  suppressod  this  state  ajd  to  the  kindergartens,  hoping  thereby  to  sup- 
press them,'  and  the  communal  administration  of  Antwerp  has  been  compelled  to 
require  of  tJ»«  parents  a  small  fee  for  the  noon  meal.  The  expenses  for  this  purpose 
amount  annnaiiy  to  62,311  francs,  which  is  .0626  francs  per  meal,  or  15.65  francs  per 
year  for  each  child. 

**  The  class  furniture  consists  of  small  tables,  to  which  two  small  benches  with  backs 
are  adapted  on  the  same  side.  All  the  children,  therefore,  front  the  blackboard,  on 
which  the  teacher  demonstrates  her  lessons.  This  arrangement  has  some  advan- 
tages, but  also  serious  drawbacks.  It  tends  to  transform  the  kindergarten  into  a 
school.  Kow,  the  kindergarten  should  be  ratber  an  overcrowB  family  than  a  school 
in  miniature.  We  pi-efer  large  tables  around  which  the  childi«n  can  be  seated  com- 
fortably J  »  »  *  the  children  should  l>©  at  liberty  to  talk  with  each  other  during 
all  the  exercises,  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  impressions,  desires,  planB. 
This  is  the  'v^ry  essence  of  the  Froebel  system.  The  Antwerp  furniture  excludes 
this  familiarity.  The  child  is  too  much  isolated  in  his  place:  be  has  no  companion 
during  his  exercises.  •  *  *  The  teacher,  too,  is  too  mucn  tempted  to  give  col- 
lective instruction,  not  leaving  enough  initiative  to  her  little  world  of  active  and 
spontaneous  beings." 

Concerning  the  exercises,  the  reader  will  find  much  in  Appendix  E,  Three  Days  in 
an  Antwerp  Kindergarten,  and  in  the  oflScial  programme  printed  below.  Mr.  Sluys 
speaks  in  enthusiastic  commendation  of  their  drawing.  In  this  the  artificial  Froeliil 
drawing  tends  to  disappear  and  to  make  room  for  drawing  from  nature.  He  men- 
tions, too,  with  praise,  an  exercise  he  witnessed  in  a  kindergarten.  ITio  teacher  told 
a  story  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  children's  sympathies.  Immediately  after- 
wards, in  tho  playroom,  the  scenes  of  this  story  furnish  the  subjects  for  the  ^^ame, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  song  whose  stanzas  recall  the  incidents  of  the  story. 

In  their  songs  the  children  are  accompanied  by  the  piano,  which  all  the  teachers 
must  know  how  to  play.  On  the  whole,  the  teachers  have  enough  to  do.  They 
keep  a  daily  journal  in  which  they  record  all  the  exercises  made;  they  Jire  expected 
to  make  careful  preparation  for  every  exercise  of  the  following  day.  They  enter 
the  school  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  do  not  leave  it  until  sometime  past  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  servo  tho  noon  meal  of  the  children.  For  this  the  regular  teachers 
are  paid  1,000  to  1,600  francs.  The  directresses  or  principals  are  paid  1,600  to  2,500 
francs  and  lodging,  or  an  indemnity  of  an  additional  1,000  francs  to  pay  for  a  lodg- 
ing ;  and  the  assistants  receive  annually  350  to  600  francs. 

Such  is,  in  its  principal  features,  the  organization  of  the  kindergartens  of  Antwerp. 
In  1887  tho  communal  kindergartens  of  this  city  were  attended  by  over  4,000 
children,  taught  by  95  teachers  of  all  grades.  In  1889  the  city  expended  for  her 
kindergartens  279,727  francs. 

LlEGK. 

All  interesting  letter  addressed  to  mo  by  Mr.  Eeuleaux,  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion at  Liege,  not  only  gives  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  work  douo  in  that 
city,  but  indicates  the  high  plane  from  which  the  Belgian  teachers  view  educa- 
tional work. 


'It  ia  claimt'/i  that  by  tho  reactionary  revolntion  of  1884,  "uhich  fiave  snprcmacy  to  Iho  clerical 
partjr.  there  has  been  constant  rctrogrcBsion  in  otlncational  \rork.  This  retrogression  is  felt  more 
]mrticiilarly  in  tho  icoles  en/antines,  or  kindergartens,  and  in  tho  schools  for  adults.  In  proof  of  this 
tho  following  facts  are  cited:  *'  TIjc  expenses  for  icolett  yardi^nncs  (kindergartens)  and  amilt  schools^ 
which  in  1882.  1883,  and  1884  reached  Iho  nverago  of  8,816,»11.55  franc*,  fcU  in  1877  tc  2,.890,4:U.36 
francs.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  communes  pay  more  under  the  present  administnitlon. 
The  annual  nverngo  of  tho  communes  rises  from  1,511.410.24  francs  to  1,602,093.86  francs.  The  share 
of  the  provinces  is  reduced  from  248,839.24  francs  to  132,294.(»5  francs.  However,  the  greatest  economy 
fads  to  tho  share  of  the  state.  The  average  winch,  under  tho  pr«?cediug  ministry  had  readied 
1,581,041  .tr:  francs,  was  reduced  during  the  following  three  years  (1885.'87)  to  only  804,491.77  francs. 
This  ooonomy  is  due  to  the  suppression  of  more  than  1,600  kindergartens  and  adnlt  schoels. 
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*'  Onr  eity,''  lie  writos,  "  is  endowed  with  17  kindergartens,  established  in  buildings 
cojostmeted  and  arconged  with  reference  to  their  special  nnrpose,  where  light  and 
air  are  supplied  in  abtrndanco,  and  provided  witii  ooverea  and  open  playgrounds, 
where  children  have  an  oppo^onity  to  play  in  eyerr  season. 

<<  The  kindergartens  are  attended  by  more  than  4,000  children.  The  edacational 
methods  of  Froebel  are  used  in  them. 

**  Inasmnch  as  the  object  of  t^iese  schools  is  to  develop  the  child  physically,  intel> 
lectually,  and  morany^  the  teachezs  should  be  in  possession  of  at  least  solid,  if  not 
extended,  general  information,  of  a  knowledge  of  pedagogics,  of  special  and  general 
methodology,  psychology,  and  hygiene. 

"  A  Froebelnormal  course,  established  in  1862  by  the  city  of  Liege,  secures  capable 
instmctors.  In  the  application  of  the  means  proposed  by  Froebel  foi  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iarulties  of  the  child,  the  teachers  aim  to  leave  it  as  ft^e  as  possible; 
they  avoid  formal  lessons,  engage  in  motherly  story-telling,  in  which  the  child  has  a 
large  share,  and  from  which  are  excluded  all  set  or  memorized  answers. 

"  In  the  occupations  they  distinguish  three  phases  of  work :  <1)  The  instruction  by 
which  the  child  learns  intuitively  how  to  make  a  weavinc^  pattern,  a  folding  form,  a 
building  form,  etc. ;  (2)  ^e  practice,  in  which  the  child  carries  out  given  direc- 
tions^ (3)  the  free  work,  which  permits  the  child  to  give  vent  to  his  inventive  and 
cieatire  powers. 

"  The  kindergarten  is  a  large  family  or  a  small  society ;  the  teacher  leads  the  child 
gently  to  the  practice  of  family  and  social  virtues.  Here  order  and  discipline  are  ob- 
tained, not  in^)osed;  they  rest  on  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  the  teacher 
inspires  the  child;  on  the  variety  which  sne  brings  into  the  games  and  occupations ; 
on  the  tact  with  which  she  makes  them  pleasant  to  him  and  insures  his  success  in 
their  use.  The  pupil  never  acts  under  compulsion ;  if  he  refuses  to  play  or  to  work, 
the  school  does  not  insist ;  he  is  not  lectured,  and  verv  soon  he  returns  of  his  own  de- 
sire to  take  his  place  among  his  companions.  The  children  are  happy  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Indeed,  those  wno  are  kept  away  for  a  time  from  any  cause  whatever 
impatiently  ask  to  be  brought  back  to  them. 

'^The  primary  school  teachers  notice  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  development 
of  pupils  that  come  to  them  from  kindergartens,  as  compared  with  those  that  come 
directly  from  the  home.  In  another  direction  we  notice  the  happy  effect  of  these 
institutions  on  the  physical  development  of  the  children,  who  usually  e^joy  in  them 
robust  health.  This  result  is  due  to  the  good  hygienic  conditions  of  the  buildings, 
to  the  Jodioioas  care  bestowed  on  the  pupils,  to  their  games  and  other  gymnastic 
exercises,  to  the  Joyousness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  place,  to  the  whol^ome  and 
Taried  food  served  to  the  children  every  day  at  noon.  Those  among  them  whose 
health  seems  to  demand  this  are  given,  besides,  doses  of  cod-liver  oil. 

''These  results  influence  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  and  this  influence  will  be  more 
deeply  felt  in  the  measure  in  which  the  primary  school  will  follow  Froebelian  prin- 
ciples in  its  work. 

''These  principles  may  be  summed  in  a  few  words:  Direct  observation  (Intuition, 
OMtcbauung),  and  consequent  development  of  the  spirit  of  observation,  of  perception, 
and  tiie  acquisition  of  personal  ideas;  application  of  the  acquired  knowledge  to 
nxanual  occupations,  development  of  manual  skiU,  of  keenness  in  estimating  measure- 
ments, of  the  intuitive  impulse,  and  of  the  creative  powers;  games  which  establish  a 
hapogr  equilibrinm  between  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  education. 

"  No  one  to-day  doubts  the  necessity  of  basing  all  primary  inslTuction  on  intuition, 
and  Tery  few  consid^  the  manual  occupations  incompatible  with  the  pro^amme  of 
tliese .schools.  Manual  work  is  reco^pized  as  an  educational  factor,  and  is  derived 
directlv  from  the  Froebelian  occupations ;  the  child  whose  sight  and  touch  have  been 
trained  will  pass  without  trouble  to  more  solid  work,  based  on  geometrical  applica- 
tions, sneh  as  card  board  work,  woodwork,  etc. 

"  The  manual  work  of  the  household  has  an  equally  obvious  relation  to  the  Froe- 
belian occupations:  indeed,  the  games  furnish  the  occasion  for  afibrding  practice 
to  the  little  ^Is  in  housenold  work,  e.  g,,  the  games  of  the  housekeepers,  of  the 
cooks.  Prickmg  and  embroidpring  prepare  for  sewing;  weaving,  for  mending  and 
darning;  cutting  out,  for  the  handling  of  scissors;  drawing,  the  coloring  of  engrav- 
ings, tne  decoration  of  the  class  room,  and  the  selection  oi  the  colors  oi  chains  and 
festoons,  develop  the  aesthetic  sense. 

"Beading,  writing,  and  knitting  are  reserved  for  the  primary  school,  inasmuch  as 
these  things  fatigue  the  children,  without  benefit  to  their  development. 

"  Froebel  is  the  precursor  of  the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  primary 
schools.  He  has  the  glory  of  having  opened  new  outlooks  to  educators,  of  having 
taught  them  the  fiict  that  the  only  salutary  education  is  that  which  prepares  the 
child  few  life;  tiiat  which  does  not  separate  study  and  work,  but  merges  the  one  into 
the  other.** 

The  arrangements  and  order  of  work  in  the  kindergartens  of  Liege  are  still  vir- 
tnaUy  the  same  aa  reported  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  by  Mme.  Op  Den  Berg, 
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general  directress  of  the  kindergartens  of  the  city.  They  seem  to  differ  little  in  the 
essentials  from  those  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  so  satisfactorily  deacribed  in  the  ap- 
pendixes to  this  report.  We  notice  here,  too,  certain  indications  of  schoolish  for- 
malism which,  however^  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  excusable.  There  is  much 
of  the  military  subordination  in  the  distribution  of  teachers.  Each  establishment 
has  a  first  kindergartner,  who  receives  her  orders  from  the  general  directress  and 
controls  the  work  of  the  second  and  a  number  of  third  kindergartners.  The  chil- 
dren, seated  on  benches  before  kindergarten  tables,  face  in  the  same  direction,  an 
arrangement  which  can  not  fail  to  place  the  children  in  more  or  less  schoolish  sub- 
ordination over  against  the  artificially  superior  teacher. 

This  tendency  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  seated  on  an  elevated 
platform,  from  which  she  can  overlook  and  control  the  entire  class,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more  by  the  practice  of  having  each  cliild  on  entering  the  class  room  formally 
salute  the  teacher,  take  from  a  basket  strips  or  sheets  of  paper,  and  engage  quietly 
in  individual  wort  at  his  place.  This  practice  evidently  nas  no  other  object  than 
that  of  keepitg  the  child  quietly  busy ;  for  when  the  class  is  called  to  order  he 
shows  his  work  and  deposits  it  in  a  common  basket,  past  which  all  the  children  file 
into  the  courtyard ;  and  subsequently  these  papers  are  unfolded  by  some  one  of  the 
personnel  and,  if  still  fit,  used  again  the  next  day.  It  certainly  must  be  a  severe 
trial  to  a  child  to  see  daily  that  tnose  whose  judgment  he  esteems  most  highly  at- 
tach no  value  to  his  work  and  undo  it  for  the  salce  of  the  material  which  in  itself 
has  no  value  to  him. 

All  these  criticisms,  however,  fall  into  insignificance  before  the  many  excellent 
qual ties  of  the  work,  and  above  all  before  the  spirit  of  genuine  benevolence  that 
seems  to  rule  every  phase  of  the  work,  and  the  never-failing  regard  for  the  child's 
humanity  in  every  detail.  Mme.  Op  Den  Berg  herself  sums  up  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  kindergarten  in  the  following  concise  fashion: 

"The  parents  of  the  children  of  the  working  class  may  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories :  Those  who  gain  their  livelihood  at  home  and  those  who  are  compelled  to 
seek  it  away  from  home. 

"For  both  of  these  the  kindergarten  is  a  great  benefit;  a  permanent,  inestimable 
blessing;  it  secures  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  often  even  the  physical  life  of  their 
children. 

"Play,  motion,  are  natural  to  the  young  human  being ;  he  is  equally  in  need  of 
companions  of  his  age,  who  think  aa  he  does,  who  respond  to  his  prattle.  Now,  the 
chUd  of  the  working  class  would  too  often  be  condemned  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  nar- 
row room,  deprived  of  air,  serving  as  bedroom,  kitchen,  and  workshop.  Should  he 
move  about  father  and  mother  would  scold,  and  the  little  thing  would  sicken,  would 
suffer  physically  and  morally.     •    •    • 

"Under  more  fortunato  conditions,  even  where  the  parents  enjoy  a  certain  com- 
fort, there  are  few  mothers  who  are  fit  to  conduct  the  first  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  to  do  this  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

"  Still  sadder  would  be  the  picture  where  father  and  mother  leave  the  house  in  the 
morning.  Here  the  child  would  be  turned  over  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary  neigh- 
bor.   It  would  run  the  streets,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  physical  and  moral  dangers. 

"Such  is  not  the  fate  of  the  children  in  the  localities  where  kindergartens  are 
established;  here  they  are  housed  during  the  entire  day;  they  are  surrounded  by 
thoughtful,  maternal  solicitude,  led  to  the  love  of  work,  to  taste  for  study;  devel- 
oped physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.  They  are  happy j  their  countenances 
declare  it.  They  carry  to  their  homes  a  reflection  of  this  happiness;  they  tell  their 
parents  what  they  did,  what  they  learned,  and  these  are  touched  and  lifted  by  their 
recitals." 

Thus  she  sums  up  the  direct  results  as  "harmonious  development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  being,  security  of  the  parents  during  their  long  hours  of  work, 
the  happiness  of  the  children." 

Concerning  the  indirect  results,  she  says :  "  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  chud  of  to-day  will  be  the  man  of  to-morrow;  conseaucntly,  to  work 
at  his  education  is  to  work  on  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  We  should  have  to 
despair  of  ever  succeeding  in  such  amelioration  if  great  results  could  not  be  expected 
from  an  intelligent  application  of  FroebeVs  method.  In  fact,  it  appeals  to  the  child's 
individuality j  it  develops  his  special  aptitudes;  it  stimulates  the  will  and  forms  the 
judgment  wnich  is  to  guide  it;  it  awakens  the  spirit  of  observation,  of  research;  it 
develops  a  taste  for  work  and  arouses  the  inventive  tendency;  it  teaches  that  happi- 
ness comes  from  duty  well  done;  it  trains  at  the  same  time  touch,  sight,  hearing, 
and  speech.  Without  doubt  children  thus  educated  must  be  well  prepared  for  more 
extended  instruction ;  must  work  intelligently  in  whatever  career  they  may  subse- 
quently choose,  must  struggle  vigorously  against  ill  fortune,  for  resignation  is  not 
always  a  virtue. 

"  Surely  this  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  pauperism,  that  wound  of  society.  A 
feeling  of  human  dignity  has  been  cuTtivated  in  the  kindergarten;  the  child  his 
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learned  that  'poverty  is  a  vice/  if  it  is  not  combated  by  continuous  work;  if  the 
products  of  its  efforts  are  not  used  in  an  orderly  and  economical  manner.    While 


very  young,  he  has  enjoyed  comforts  and  advautgages  procured  by  a  government 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  he  knows,  for  this  thonglit  has  been  im- 
planted in  his  heart,  that  later  on  he  must,  by  his  own  strength,  conquer  for  himself 


this  sum  of  comforts  and  advantages.    He  knows  it,  and  he  will  do  if 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  summary  of  beneficial  results  that  the  public  kinder- 
garten iu  Belgium  is  still  to  a  large  extent  an  engine  of  public  benevolence.  Prob- 
ably it  shares  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  the  public  school  as  a  whole  in  many 
of  the  older  European  civuizations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equalljr  obvious  through- 
out that  the  educational  leaders  of  this  little  kingdom  are  aware,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  the  true  relations  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  school,  as  well  as  between  FroebeFs  educational  principles  and  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  in  man. 

I  can  not  take  leave  of  this  generous  city  without  noticing  a  very  remarkable 
book  which  had  much  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  Belgian  kinderffarten  devel- 
opment. This  work  is  the  History  of  a  Kindergarten  (Histoire  d'un  Jardin  d'Enfant) 
by  Mile.  Octavie  Masson. 

In  1861,  the  city  of  Liege  entrusted  the  task  of  organizing  her  (^cole$  gardiennes  to 
Mile.  Octavie  Masson,  a  large-hearted  lady  of  rare  energy  and  intense  devotion  to 
her  cause.  She  had  made  a  special  study  of  Froebers  Method  and  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  Scales  gardiennes  into  kindergartens,  establishing  at  the  same  time  a 
normal  course  for  the  preparation  of  competent  teachers.  In  1863  Mile.  Masson  was 
appointed  general  directress  of  the  kindergartens  of  the  city,  a  position  which  she 
filled  until  ner  death  in  1875.  The  success  of  her  work  attracted  general  attention. 
The  efi'ects  of  the  kindergarten  training  on  the  children  of  the  poor  were  so  obviously 
uplifting,  that  ladies  of  the  wealthy  classes  who  visited  these  institutions  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  their  children  similar  benefits,  and  opened  in  1869  the  Froebel 
Institute,  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  well-to-do  people  who  were  able  to  pay 
for  each  child  an  annual  fee  of  60  to  80  francs.  This  institute,  too,  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Mile.  Masson. 

In  1872  she  published  her  History  of  a  Kindergarten,  in  which  she  gives  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  the  ^owth  of  the  work  m  her  ideal  kindergarten.  Inas- 
much as  this  book  gave  direction  to  the  kindergartens  not  of  Liege  alone,  but  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  whole,  it  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  The  book  is  oivided  into 
twenty  chapters  whose  headings,  with  two  exceptions,  are  the  names  of  the  succes- 
sive gifts  and  occu]^atioRS,  and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  information  that 
may  be  conveyed  with  the  help  of  these,  describing  at  the  same  time  suitable  devices 
for*conveying  this  information  effectively.  Only  occasionally  the  child  is  permitted 
self-actively  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  exercise,  and  the  opportunities  for  using  gifts 
and  occupations  in  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas  arc  extremely  rare. 

Evidently  we  have  to  do  in  Mile.  Masson's  kindergarten  with  a  most  charming 
school,  a  school  taught  by  a  woman  of  rare  resources,  of  remarkable  vivacity,  pos- 
sessing a  large  fund  of  love  of  childhood,  a  wonderiul  magnetism  in  manner  and 
speech,  but  nevertheless  a  school  whose  chief  business  is  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  proper  formulation  in  speech  of  the  information  acquired. 

A  few  passages  taken  from  the  book  will  render  this  clear.  In  the  very  introduc- 
tion we  read:  "The  teacher  asks,  the  pupil  tries  to  answer;  but  in  his  answer  he 
carefully  reproduces  completely  the  very  phrase  contained  in  the  question.  For  in- 
stance, if,  after  naming  and  introducing  the  cube,  the  teacher  exhibits  it  to  his 
audience  and  asks:  *  What  is  the  object  I  hold  in  my  handf  the  ^upil  is  invariably 
expected  to  answer:  'Madam,  the  object  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  cube.'"  This 
petrified  hyper-Pestalozzianism  is  much  insisted  upon  throughout  the  book.  When 
the  teacher  brings  to  the  children,  concealed  under  her  apron,  a  box  containing  the 
balls  of  the  first  gift,  much  time  and  interest  are  spent  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  full 
answer:  '* Madam,  you  have  a  box  under  your  apron." 

In  other  cases  where  this  is  not  feasible  the  teacher  falls  into  lecturing  or,  worse 
still,  the  children  merely  repeat  sentences  spoken  by  the  teacher. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  "lesson"  on  the  soap-bubble,  the  children,  after  labor- 
iously finding  out  that  the  stem  of  the  pipe  was  "long,  round^  and  straight,"  that  the 
Eipe  itself  was  "hard,  stiff,  and  brittle,"  were  at  last  permitted  to  look  at  a  soap- 
nbble  made  by  the  teacher,  who  immediately  set  to  work  to  explain  away  the 
charm  and  mystery  of  the  spectacle  in  the  following  fashion: 

" —  My  dear  children,  the  colors  of  the  bubble  are  the  decomposed  colors  of  light. 
Light  is  white,  it  is  true,  but  very  learned  men  have  noticed  that  a  ray  of  light  on 
passing  through  a  prism  shows  distinctly  the  colors  which  you  found  on  tne  big 
worsted  ball.  A  nnsm  is  a  triangular  piece  of  clear  glass.  Here  is  one  I"  and  the 
teacher  showed  tnem  a  glass  prism,  which  was  eagerly  examined  by  the  children. 
She  resumed  her  conversation.  She  taught  them  that  the  soap-bubble  was  hollow, 
very  thin,  that  the  water  constantly  flows  down  along  the  sides  of  the  bubble,  and 
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that  therefore  these  constantly  diminish  in  thickness ;  tliat  it  acts  like  a  prism,  and 
that  for  this  reason  it  shows  successively  all  the  colors  t)f  the  light. 

**  Observe  it  well  (she  says  to  the  children),  when  it  is  about  to  burst;  it  is  almost 
black.   /At  tiiat  moment  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  more  light.'' 

To  this  "lecture,"  I  add  an  example  of  mere  Pestiilozzian  word-teaching  from  a 
lesson  on  the  third  gift.  Borne  child  had  made  the  rematk  to  his  neighbor  that  the 
children  were  in  the  class  room  like  the  cubes  in  their  box.  The  little  ueighbor 
objected,  because  if  It  were  so  they  would  not' have  enough  air  to  breathe.  Then 
the  teacher  comes  in. 

''There  is  a  space  above  us  and  aroimd  about  us  which  seems  empty;  bitt  in 
reality,  dear  Children,  this  space  is  filled  with  air.  This  is  true;  it  is  also'true  that 
the  air  is  indispensilble  to  life.  Every  day.  even  in  winter,  we  have  to  open  the 
windows  to  let  fresh  air  come  into  the  room.'' 

'*  When  the  little  cubes  are  put  into  the  box, "  said  one  of  the  little  hearers,  "  the 
jur  disappeais. " 

"  Yes, ''  said  another,  ''but  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  the  air  goes  back  in  the 
same  quantity." 

**My  dear  little  Adrian, "  I  said  then,  "  when  we  speak  only  of  the  space  which 
a  thing  occupies  without  referring  to  its  mass,  its  weight,  the  exact  word  is  then 
'volume.' 

"Repeat  carefully  with  me:  When  we  take  the  cubes  out  of  the  box,  the  some 
volume  of  air  goes  into  the  box. 

"The  hollow  space  of  a  thing  meant  to  hbld  another  thing  is  called  its  cimacitv." 

Thus  tHe  lesson  continues  giving  definltioira  of  the  terms  "solid,"  "liquid," 
and  '  *  gaseoas, "  and  then  concludes : 

"The«olids  and  the  gases  are  contrasts ;  the  liquids  are  the  interraediates.  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  What  a  contrast  is;  I  told  you  iihat  the  sphere  and  cube 
arc  contrasts,  and  that  united  in  an  intermediate  they  yield  the  cylinder:" 

The  same  spirit  prevades  the  entire  book.  Throughout  the  chief  concern  is  to 
have  the  child  understand  the  things  he  handles,  rather  than  to  enable  him  to  use 
them  for  purposes  of  his  own.  The  spirit  is'Pestalozzian  rather  than  Froebclian. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  a  charming  contribution  to  educational  literature,  and 
bears  on  every  page  testimony  to  the  unselfish  devotion  and  motherly  sympathy 
that  characterized  the  writer's  intercourse  with  the  children. 

A  similar  spirit  seems  to  provade,  to  some  exteUt,  the  work  at  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  as  will  appear  from  the  descriptions  in  Appendices  A  and  E.  The  work 
is  based  largely  on  the  gifts,  and  consists  largely  in  giving  lessons,  as  on  the  blue 
color  of  the  ball,  on  the  half  of  the  cube,  etc.  Nevertheless  there  is  here  increasing 
freedom  and  a  wider  scope  lor  solf-activity,  and  much  evidence  of  a  deexKsr  appre- 
hension of  Froebers  meaning.  Every  evidence,  indeed,  goes  to  show  that  genuine 
child-love  presides  over  the  work,  and  this  can  not  fail  to  load  the  devoted  workers 
ultimately  to  the  goal  they  seek. 


Appendix  A. 


A  DA.Y  IK  A  BRUSSELS  KINDERGAITEmf. 
By  Mile.  H.  Van  Molle  Amatt. 

From  8  to  9  o'clock. — It  is  8  o'clock.  The  kindergarten  has  opened  its  doors  to  the 
little  ones,  who  assemble  gradually.  The  kindergarten,  too,  does  not  present  the 
smiling  aspect  of  later  hours,  but,  as  the  hour  advances,  the  miimation  grows,  and 
soon  the  children  come  in  great  numbers,  as  if  they  were  assembling  for  a  pleasure 
excursion.  At  half-past  8  o'clock  the  teachers  are. all  at  their  posts,  and  tho^pqpils, 
in  groups  of  10  or  12,  assemble  in  the  passageways,  where -they  discuss  the  games 
they  expect  to  play,  for  they  know  that  hoops,  wheelbarrows,  balls,  and  ropes  will 
be  at  their  disposal.  The  older  ones  cive  themselves  up  heartily  to  their  plays,  while 
from  prudence  or  ^oism  they  seat  tlieii'  youna:or  friends  on  the  benches  ^batt  sur- 
round the  garden.  These  seem  contented  with  their  lot,  for  as  thciy  rest  from  the 
long  walk,  they  follow  attentively  all  the  intricacieaof  tlie^^amos. 

From  9  to  9:S0, — At  last  the  regulortime  for  beginning  the  work  has  come.  Broth- 
ers and  sisters,  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  must  separate.  Then  occur  those 
endeariug  and  charming  scenes  which  never  cease  to  touch  those  who  witness  them 
daily.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  and  middle  divisions  step  into  line  and,  after  inspec- 
tion by  the  teacher,  who  assures  herself  that  all  the  recommendations  with  reference 
to  cleanliness  have  been  punctually  followed,  enter  the  class  rooms,  wliere  the  woric 
with,  folding  awaits  the  former^ond  that  of  tablets  :tho  latter. 
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Id  iht  upper  diTision  the  square  jpapers  ore  coonted  and  placed  at  the  comer  of 
eAch  of  ihe  tkree  tables  around  u-hich  36  "boys  and  girls  are  seated.  In  the  middle 
division  a  dozen  boxes,  eacb  containing  8  square  tablets  (red  on  one  side  and  b  lae 
0B  the  other),  are  placed  Sn  eolnmns  at  the  edfe  of  the  table.  The  papn  at  the 
oorxter  passes  them  to  his  smanes*  companion^,  vmo  thank  him  Tvith  a  pleasant  ces- 
tare.  The  boxes  are  opened  eagerly :  the  slight  stir  occasioned  by  the  noise  of  Sip- 
ping the  covers  under  the  boxes  makes  the  little  ones  laugh  heartily.  The  teacher 
asks  the  children  to  form  a  square  of  a  uniform  color  ivith  four  little  squares.  This 
square  is  turned  irilh  an  angle  in  front,  and  the  other  tablets  axe  ad^sd,  two  at  a 
tune,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  always  the  symmetry  that  belongs  to  the  occupa- 
tion. 

The  outer  tablets,  diffennc  in  color  from  the  inner  oncs^  are  placed  successively  in 
different  podtions  around  the  central  square.  The  series  or  designs  obtained  is 
reproduced  on  the  blackboard,  and  when  the  first  form  has  been  reached  again  the 
work  becomes  free.  Each  oue  tries  his  bes^and  after  ten  minutes  of  imaginative 
effort,  the  hour  for  recreation  has  eome. 

Lei  us  pass  to  the  children  of  the  higher  division*  They  have  folded  their  square 
to  the  double  fundamental  form,  from  which  a  gieat  number  of  life-forms  are  de- 
rived. They  are  already  familiar  with  quite  a  number  of  these;  for  on  the  shelves 
of  the  class  room  entire  series  are  displayed,  but  to-day  they  are  to  learn  a  new  form. 
Tlie  teadier  shows  it  to  them  made  from  ^  much  larger  paper.  It  is  the  gondola. 
The  interest  of  the  children  increases }  all  try  their  skill.  At  last  tho  most  skillful 
one  has  obtained  tlie  new  foim.  The  frail  vessel  floats  gracefully  on  the  water  con- 
tained in  a  trough  placed  on  the  teacher's  table  for  this  purpose.  Other  gondolas 
follow,  and  soon  half  the  class  have  succeeded.  The  last  pupils  seem  discouraged; 
Imt  even  at  this  ase  they  already  have  the  habit  of  kindergarten  life,  and  the  more 
SBcecssful  ones  aid  their  little  comjianions  with  much  alacnty. 

All  are  busy  at  their  work,  nothing  seems  to  distract  them,  not  even  the  laughter 
and  songs  of  the  little  ones  in  the  next  room;  for  when  the  older  ones,  as  if  to  give 
the  example  to  the  younger  ones,  went  to  their  work,  the  younger  ones  were  playing 
a  game  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher.  The  children  were  arranged  m  a  cir- 
cle in  which  a  little  girl  imitated  tho  leap  of  a  small  rabbit  following  the  rhythm  of 
the  song  which  aceompanied  the  game. 

From  9:S0  to  10  o*clo<i — Our  little  workers  quit  their  places  in  order  to  yield  them 
to  ^o  little  children  of  the  lower,  sections,  and  very  soon  we  see  in  the  two  class 
rooms  3G  children^  3  to  4  years  old,  instxdlcd  at  their  work  tables.  A  box  containing 
8  small  cubes  is  given  each  one  of  them.  They  open  it  together,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  entire  cnbe.  Hiey  seem  familiar  ^vith  it,  for 
they  decompose  it  x^crfectly,  and  after  constructing  a  form  dictated  by  the  teacher, 
each  child  makes  another  at  pleasure.  Here  it  is  a  bridge,  under  which  the  neigh- 
bor glides  with  his  train  of  cars  made  with  his  cubes ;  here,  we  see  a  number  of  the 
usual  forms — the  mother's  chair,  the  kitchen  table,  the  dolrs  bed,  tho  bench  for  the 
tired  travelers.  Each  form  gives  rise  to  some  conversation  between  the  children 
and  tho  teacher  who  inspects  them  all. 

While  these  little  children  are  busy  with  the  material  of  the  third  gift,  those  of  the 
advanced  elass^  with  a  charming  swagger,  defile  in  military  fashion,  for  it  is  the  hour 
for  gymnastics.  They  arrange  themselves  in  rows  and  carry  out  with  all  the  exact- 
ness of  which  such  children  are  capable  the  various  gymnastic  movements  required 
of  them.  In  another  class  room  the  teacher  has  selected  exercises  to  train  the  hear- 
ing and  touch  of  her  children  by  engaging  them  in  the  play  of  the  blind  man. 

JVwa  10  to  10:30, — At  10  o'clock  the  litUe  children  leave  the  benches,  which  are 
immediately  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  and  intermediate  divisions.  To 
the  latter  slates  and  slate  pencils  are  distributed.  While  waitiug  for  the  teacbcr's 
instructions,  one  little  fellow  tries  to  draw  the  tumbler  which  he  sees  on  tbe  table, 
another  designs  some  simple  pattern  on  the  network  of  his  slate.  But  a  little  girl 
brings  in  a  number  of  ivy  leaves  from  tho  garden ;  each  one  of  the  pupils  is  given  oue 
of  these,  holds  it  with  the  left  hand  on  the  slate  in  order  to  obtain  the  outline  of  it 
by  passing  the  pencil  around  it.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  perfectly  and  add 
the  veins  in  order  to  complete  the  drawing.  At  Uie  same  time  there  is  perfect 
silence,  all  tbe  little  faces  are  attentively  turned  toward  the  teacher,  who  talks  to 
her  pupils  about  the  walk  they  took  the  day  before.  They  had  followed  a  portion 
of  the  boulevards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  had  noticed  the  trees.  An  engrav- 
ing on  the  wall  representing  a  magnificent  tree  suggests  to  a  little  girl  the  very  cor- 
rect remark  that  the  trees  on  the  boulevard  did  not  present  the  same  aspect  as  tbe 
tree  on  the  engraving.  The  teacher  then  talks  to  them  about  buds  and  tho  leaves 
that  como  fr^om  them.  She  transforms  a  leafless  tree  she  had  drawn  on  the  black- 
board into  a  tree  whose  branches  are  covered  with  leaves. 

While  o«r  little  friends  have  thus  been  occupied  with  drawing  in  one  room,  and 
ia  Another  wholly  absorbed  in  the  conversation,  the  children  of  the  lower  sections, 
Arranged  in  two  large  eoncentrio  circles,  have  played  and  sung  the  *' Imitation'' 
game. 
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From  JO:SO  to  11. — A  short  and  tapid  inarcli  biin^  tbelittlo  ones  back  to  the  class 
room,  where  each  one  is  given  a  -weaving  mat  of  stiff  American  linen  (f)  and  a  num- 
ber of  Bristol  board  strips.  All  follow  the  first  weaving  dictation  (one  np,  one  down) ; 
the  more  advanced  bring  with  the  design  a  variation  dae  to  the  difference  in  the  width 
of  the  strips:  they  follow  in  their  work  a  similar  formula  (one  wide,  one  narrow). 
Their  little  chubby  hands  already  manage  the  material  skillfully,  and  thev  arrange 
little  races  among  themselves  as  to  who  should  first  finish  filling  the  weaving-net. 

In  the  adjoining  playrooms  the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  class  have  their  gym- 
nastic exercises,  in  another  the  teacher  of  the  higher  division  has  them  play  the 
"  tree"  game,  which  appropriately. follows  the  talk  that  had  just  elicited  so  much 
interest  from  them. 

From  11  to  11:S0, — For  the  last  time  the  older  pupils  take  the  places  occupied  by 
the  little  ones.  For  the  intermediate  division  each  one  has  been  given  a  box  of 
beads  of  different  colors.  In  order  to  train  them  to  patience  and  at  the  same  time 
familiarize  them  with  the  colors^  the  teacher  has  them  select  red  and  blue  beads. 
During  this  time  wires  for  strin^ng  the  beads  are  distributed,  and  the  children  fol- 
lowing carefully  the  teacher's  dictation  produce  a  pretty  lace  pattern.  They  work 
very  earnestly  at  this;  for,  anticipating  the  punisnment,  they  avoid  the  overturn- 
ing of  their  boxes. 

The  pupils  of  the  higher  division  are  engaged  in  interlacing  slats.  Eaoh  child 
has  received  8,  with  which  he  has  formed  the  octagonal  star.  This  the  teacher  draws 
on  the  blackboard  in  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  draw  from  nature.  Then 
the  interlaced  star  is  modified,  each  child  following  his  own  suggestions,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  produce  good  designs. 

The  time  for  closing  has  come.  The  material  used  in  the  last  lessons  is  put  up  in 
the  closets  by  the  most  skillful  little  girls.  The  little  «me8  who,  during  the  last 
period,  were  engaged  in  free  play  are  all  dressed  and  waiting  in  the  playroom,  ^^here 
the  older  ones  come  to  find  them  and  to  take  them  home. 

From  11:30  to  12. — At  the  door  of  the  school  the  impatient  mothers  await  the  de- 
parture of  the  children,  who  do  not  leave  their  teachers  without  some  affectionate 
sign  of  gratitude.  About  a  score  of  little  ones  have  remained  in  ttie  vestibule. 
They  are  those  whom  fortune  has  not  favored.  They  can  not,  like  the  others,  re- 
turn home  at  noon,  for  both  father  and  mother,  in  orcler  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  household,  are  out  at  work  for  the  entire  day.  A  neighbor,  a  brother,  an  older 
sister,  have  given  them  their  breakfast,  too  often  only  a  piece  of  bread.  They  re- 
turn to  one  of  the  class  rooms  which  the  woman  of  general  service  has  transformed 
into  a  (lining  room.  The  tables  are  covered  with  long,  smooth  tablecloths,  and  set 
with  plates  and  spoons.  The  little  guests  take  their  seats;  a  delicious  soup  is 
served  by  two  of  the  teachers  who  will  share  their  meal  with  them.  Towards  noon 
the  greater  half  of  these  pupils  leave  the  school ;  the  others  continue  at  their  luncheon 
under  Jhe  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers  who,  subsequently,  permits  them  to 
play  freely. 

At  1  o'clock  the  doors  are  reopened.  The  teachers  and  pupils  return,  the  latter 
awaiting  their  schoolmates  in  the  garden. 

From  1:30  to  S  o'clock, — At  half-past  one  the  older  pupils  enter  their  class  room 
and  the  younger  ones  the  playroom.  In  the  intermediate  division  second-gift  boxes 
have  been  distributed,  and,  after  some  exercises  that  show  the  relation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  gift,  the  teacher  passes  to  the  play  part  of  the  lesson.  A  column  is 
constructed  with  the  cube,  cylinder,  and  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  A  pupil 
tries  to  overthrow  the  structure  with  his  ball.  He  fails  repeatedly,  but  another  who 
has  a  more  practiced  eye  succeeds  at  the  first  trial.  Repeated  applause  is  heard,  for 
all  are  interested  in  the  game  which  is  continued  until  the  hour  for  leaving  the  class 
room. 

The  higher  divisions  in  the  meanwhile  are  busy  with  cardboard  work.  Each 
child  has  a  small  envelope  containing  its  work.  One  draws  on  the  square-ruled 
cardboard  the  development  of  the  cube  he  is  going  to  cut  out.  Another  constructs 
a  cube  whose  six  faces  are  embroidered  with  a  design  of  his  own.  A  third  finishes 
an  oblong  box  which  he  wishes  to  present  to  his  mother  on  her  birthday.  These 
good  intentions  wonderfully  stimulate  the  pupils ;  they  take  up  their  T^ork  each  time 
with  renewed  zeal  until  the  little  ones  claim  their  seats  in  the  class  room.  The  little 
ones  themselves  come  from  the  playroom,  where  they  have  played  the  came  of  tie 
"little  fishes." 

From  2  to  2:30. — The  younger  children  are  seated  around  the  tables  on  which  they 
let  the  balls  of  the  first  gift  dance.  The  movement,  slow  at  first,  becomes  more  and 
more  accelerated,  and  soon  explosions  of  laughter  are  heard.  The  teacher  then  passes 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  numbers,  which  is  accomplished  by  combining  the 
colors. 

On  the  playground  the  cries  of  joy  show  that  it  is  recess  for  the  middle  division. 
One  can  not  hear  his  own  voice ;  each  one  wants  to  rule.  At  last  one  of  the  little 
despots  carries  his  point:  ''Let  us  play  horse."    The  partisans  of  his  view  engage 
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in  the  game  merrily,  Tvhile  the  others  in  varions  ^nps  amuse  themselves  at  pleasure. 
Some  little  girls  play  mamma;  some  boys  imitate  soldiers;  and  here  is  a  group 
playing  school,  conducted  by  a  very  severe  little  teacher. 

The  pupils  of  the  higher  class  are  also  occupied  in  playing,  but  they  are  engaged 
in  the  game  suggested  by  their  teacher  in  her  class  journal,  and  get  out  of  it  as 
much  amusement  as  the  intermediate  section  do  from  theirs.  It  is  the  game  of  ''cat 
and  mouse." 

From  g:SO  to  S  o'clock, — ^At  half  past  2  o'clock  recreation  ceases  and  work  begins 
afresh.  As  if  she  wished  to  fhmish  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  games  of  the  intermedi- 
ate division,  the  teacher  gives  them  an  occupation  that  rivels  their  whole  attention ; 
t. «.,  perforation.  Each  one  has  his  piece  of  felt,  his  perforating  card,  and  pricking 
needle. 

The  higher  division  are  busy  with  sticks.  Each  one  with  13  sticks  has  made  a 
little  element  for  a  design,  and  these  carried  out  on  the  four  sides  produce  elegant 
designs,  developing  ssthetio  designs.  These  symmetrical  forms  are  modified  by  a 
variety  of  changes  made  by  the  pupils. 

At  the  same  tune  the  little  ones  m  the  playroom  imitate  the  trotting  and  gallop- 
ping  of  horses,  singing  the  appropriate  song. 

^om  S  to  3:30,— -For  the  last  time,  at  3  o'clock,  these  little  ones  return  to  the  class 
room  in  order  to  interlace  paper  bands.  Each  one  has  two  bands  of  different  colors 
with  whichhe  makes  the ''  cat-steps.''  During  all  this  time  they  talk  together;  and 
one  even  accompanies  the  song  which  the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  class  are  sing- 
ing in  the  adjoining  playroom,  where  they  are  playing  the  game  of ''  the  child  who 
seeks  a  place  in  the  circle.'' 

The  oldest  division  have  their  free  recess.  One  group  are  engaged  in  hunting  for 
a  bail  which  the  teacher  has  concealed  on  the  playground.  The  others  are  playing 
"  prisoner." 

lYom  3:30  to  4  o'clock, — After  recess  the  pupils  by  twos  march  into  the  class  room. 
In  the  intermediate  division,  at  each  table,  a  child  distributes  among  the  children  a 
certain  quantity  of  moist  sand.  At  the  same  time  they  are  given  a  tin  mold  which 
they  fill  with  the  sand  in  order  to  recast  its  shape.  These  children,  opposite  one 
another,  exchange  molds,  and,  ultimately,  the  two  arrange  their  forms  in  a  square 
or  in  a  circle. 

In  the  higher  division  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  ring-laying.  They  have  made  a 
design  composed  of  five  rincrs,  one  large  one  and  four  small  ones  in  this  one.  The 
large  one  is  surrounded  by  four  large  half  rings  and  eight  medium-sized  half  rings. 
By  suitable  modifications  three  new  designs  are  made,  and  then  they  work  freely. 

The  little  children  of  the  lowest  division  have  been  dressed  in  the  meantime  and 
the  time  for  closing  has  come.  The  boxe»  with  rings  are  put  back  in  the  case  and 
the  pupils  leave  the  class  rooms  to  get  ready  for  their  departure. 

At  4  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  kindergarten  are  opened  for  the  dismissal  of  the  150 
little  ones  who  passed  the  day  so  pleasantly  within  its  walls. 


Appendix  B. 

EXCURSION  OF  A  BRUSSELS  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE  BOIS  DE  LA  CAMDRB. 

For  three  days  great  excitement  has  animated  the  kindergarten.  The  pupils  are 
full  of  joy;  their  countenances  beam.  The  teacher  has  promised  them,  as  a  reward 
of  their  obedience,  to  take  them  on  an  excursion.  For  three  days  they  have  besieged 
the  teacher  with  questions  to  which  she  npposes  a  silence  that  only  increases  their 
curiosity. 

At  last  the  eve  of  the  ^cat  day  is  at  hand.  While  they  are  working  in  silence, 
the  teacher  attracts  their  attention  to  her  own  work.  She  is  preparing  paper 
squares  which,  contrary  to  usage,  will  not  be  used  in  a  folding  lesson,  but  for  notices 
to  be  taken  by  the  children  to  their  mothers.  Pressed  with  (questions  she  reads  the 
contents  of  the  note  to  the  children,  and  they  learn  to  their  intense  joy  that  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  woods  is  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

On  leaving  school  each  child  carries  off  its  note  and  promises  to  rise  early  in  order 
to  be  among  the  first.  On  the  next  day  they  are  punctual,  dressed  in  their  best 
attire,  and  provided  with  their  dinners.  While  waiting  for  their  departure,  they  are 
continually  examining  the  little  baskets  and  studying  their  contents.  At  a  quarter 
of  9  they  are  assembled  and  arrange  themselves  in  file  by  threes  and  direct  their 
steps  toward  the  gate  of  Schaerljeek  where  they  are  to  take  the  tramway  for  the 
woods.    What  pleasure  to  mount  the  trams,  especially  for  those  among  them  who 
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have  never  been  upon  them;  they  take  their  pl^es  bat  no  one  wants  to  keep  his 
seat,  all  want  to  see  the  things  along  the  line. 

Soon  they  notice  the  column  of  the  Congress,  the  lions  that  surround  it,  and  they 
,waut  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  on  the  column.  Some  notice  the  statue  of  Gen. 
BeUlard,  then  that  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whom  they  call  a  great  cavalier.  Sub- 
sequeutiy  their  way  leads  them  alvng  the  boulevard  and  tiie  avenue  of  the  woods. 
To  their  great  surprise  the  conveyance  stops;  they  have  to  get  out  and  are  at  the 
same  time  sorry  and  pleased. 

It  is  10  o'clock:  they  have  reached  the  woods;  what  shall  they  dof  The  teacher 
is  getting  ready  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  characteristic  things.  The  great 
niimber  of  trees  strikes  them  at  once ;  then  the  ^rcat  size  of  the  trees.  Thev  recog- 
nize those  which  adorn  the  playground  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  those  which  they 
have  seen  in  the  park.  They  name  the  chestnut  tree,  the  plane  tree^  the  acacia,  etc. ; 
and  for  a  time  their  oon versa tions  deal  only  with  the  trees  and  their  fruits  so  far  as 
their  knowledge  extends.  To  this  the  teacher  adds  new  information;  she  directs 
their  attention  to  the  beech  tree  which  yields  the  beechnut  of  which  they  are  so 
fond,  the  filbert  tree  which  ffives  the  filberts,  and  the  poplar,  remarkable  for  its 
heignt,  etc. ;  she  induces  the  Tittle  society  to  gather  some  leaves  from  these  trees  in 
order  to  put  them  in  their  herbarium. 

Subsequently  they  repair  to  the  lawns  dotted  with  flowers.  They  wish  to  rather 
some  of  these,  and  among  the  gathered  flowers  several  are  new  to  them.  They  hasten 
to  show  them  to  their  teacher  and  to  ask  for  their  names.  At  her  advioe,  they  put 
them  with  the  leaves  that  are  to  be  carried  homo. 

The  jjormission  to  play  freely  Is  ffranted  them.  What  same  will  they  choose  f 
"Let  us  play  wolf,"  says  Arthur,  "for  we  are  in  the  woods."  **  No,  no,**  says  Marie, 
*^  we  might  call  him,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid."  At  these  words  all  begin  to 
laugh,  for  they  know  very  well  that  the  teacher  would  not  take  them  to  a  danger- 
ous place.  They  begin  their  game.  A  second  and  a  third  game  follow;  then  the 
teacner  calls  them  to  dinner.  All  are  content,  for  they  are  very  hungry.  They  go 
to  the  nearest  dairy,  hasten  to  open  their  baskets,  and  eat  with  an  enviable  appe- 
tite. After  the  repast,  which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  they  take  a  walk  to  aid  di- 
gestion. Then  the  teacher  plays  a  number  of  games  with  them ;  shows  them  the 
fish  which  they  like  to  imitate,  entertains  them  in  the  ravine,  then  a^ain  grants 
them  free  play,  when  thev  seize  the  ropos,  the  balls,  the  hoops  brought  from  the 
school,  and  amuse  themselves  royally. 

At  last  the  hour  for  returning  has  come.  The  hats  are  gathered  up  and  the  dif- 
ferent objects  laid  on  the  grass  are  picked  up;  tlie  children,  arranged  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  arrived  In  the  morning,  march  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest. 
Here  they  enter  again  the  trams  which  are  to  take  them  home.  They  are  no  longer 
as  inquisitive  as  they  were  in  the  morning:  fatigue  has  overcome  them;  all  are 
seated,  and  a  number  have  gone  to  sleep.  From  the  terminus  of  the  tram  they 
march  to  the  kindergarten,  where  anxious  parents  await  their  return. 

The  next  morning  they  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  tlbcir  schoolmates,  and 
the  teacher  avails  herself  of  their  eagerness  to  extend  their  knowledge,  making 
comparisons,  rendering  them  more  familiar  with  the  great  persons  they  met,  and 
directing  their  attention  to  the  provisions  for  the  herbarium.  Thus  she  gathers  all 
possible  good  results  from  this  excellent  excursion. 


Appendix  O. 

A  STOnY  TOLD  IN  A  BRUSSELS  KINDBRGARTEN. 

Tony, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Senne,  a  short  distance  beyond  Lackcn,  there  lived  a  family 
of  peasants  whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in  raising  vegetables  for  the  market  of 
Brussels.  Tlie  husband  was  named  Peter  and  his  wife,  Mary,  They  had  throe  chil- 
dren, Paul,  John,  and  little  Louise.  (Here  I  trace  on  the  blackboard  tlie  house 
and  add  successively  the  things  of  which  I  speak.)  Their  house  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  In  front  there  was  a  tolerably  large  lawn.  The  vegetable  garden  was 
behind  the  house.  Around  the  garden  there  was  a  fence  which  Peter  had  built  from 
small  branches  of  shrubbery. 

The  peasant  had  a  large  dog  whose  name  was  Tony.  He  had  also  many  chickens. 
Tony  was  a  splendid  doc  who  had  already  done  great  service  to  the  family.  At  nicht 
he  guarded  the  house.    In  the  morning  he  left  early  hitched  to  a  small  wagon  mil 
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of  vegetables  on  hia  way  to  the  market  with  Mary.  On  bis  return  ho  walked  about 
an<l,  when  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  came  to  play  with  Paul  and  John,  Tony 
was  of  the  party;  the  children  mounted  on  hU  back,  or  they  made  him  go  through 
with  his  drill,  having  him  to  sit  np  holding  a  stick  in  his  paws.  Little  Louise  loved 
hira  mack,  but  the  poor  ehikl  was  always  sick  aad  tormented  everybody,  especially 
the  dog,  who,  however,  bore  her  no  ill  will. 

At  one  time,  in  summer,  a  rain  storm  kept  P«ter  from  going  to  market.  It  rained 
for  four  days.  Finally,  on  going  to  the  window,  the  peasant  saw  that  it  had  almost 
stopiKstl  raining,  bnt  liie  water  of  the  itvor  had  risen  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  The 
field  Mnd  vejjetnblcB  were  covered  with  water.  Peter,  however,  left  with  the  dog, 
but  they  had  hard  work  to  retnm,  for  the  roads  were  covered  with  mud  and  the  ram 
had  a*jain  set  In.  Peter  changed  his  clothes,  and  Tony  lay  down  before  the  fire. 
Mary  had  prepared  a  good  soap,  but  her  hnsband  ate  very  little,  for  he  was  sad. 

The  rain  kept  on;  the  sky  was  covered  with  gray  clouds,  the  wind  shook  the  win- 
dows, and  in  the  ooautry  tbo  wheat  was  laid  low  by  the  weight  of  water.  Peter  was 
in  despair.  He  l3ionght  if  this  eoutinned  nntil  the  next  morning  the  river  won  Id  be 
in  the  garden  end  then*  home  inundated. 

In  the  afternoon  a  aei^'hbor,  whose  house  was  lower  down,  came  to  say  to  Peter 
that  the  water  h»d  entered  his  dwelling,  that  he  had  beoi  compelled  to  take  refuge 
with  his  family  in  the  bam.  He  had  bron^t  his  yoraigest  child  with  him,  and 
aaked  Kary  to  keep  it  until  the  next  day.  The  afteruoon  was  passed  in  preparing 
for  the  worst.    Peter  took  into  the  hayloft  the  linen,  provisions,  etc. 

The  rain  kept  on.  "All  will  go  well,'' said  Peter  to  his  wife,  "  if  the  dike  (I  explain 
the  word)  a  short  distance  from  here  is  not  broken  by  the  flood;  but  if  it  should 
break,  it  would  be  terrible.  I  shall  see  if  1  can  help  our  neighbor  and  shall  return 
very  soon." 

Ad  hoar  later  he  came  back  as  he  had  promised.  ''All  is  well,''  he  said  to  lus  wife ; 
"  the  dike  holds  out  well  and  our  house  is  well  built."  Tony  was  in  his  corner, 
his  large  nose  between  his  paws.  He  watched  the  raln^  he  was  not  a&aid  of  water, 
for  he  coald  swim  like  a  fisn. 

The  peasants  retired  to  sleep.  The  childron  were  in  the  bedroom  side  by  side. 
Paal  and  John  slept  together,  and  Louise  shared  her  bed  with  the  nei£:hbor's  little 
girl.  In  tlie  night  Mary  and  her  hnsband  were  suddenly  aroused  by  Tony's  howls. 
Peter  sprang  from  the  bed  and  cried  ont:  "We  are  already  in  the  water;  the  dike 
is  broken.  Take  the  childrcD  quickly  to  the  loft."  Tony  howled  at  the  door,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  open  it  with  his  heavy  paws.  Mary  took  Paul  in  her  arms  and  car- 
ried him  np.  Peter  took  John  and  opened  the  door  for  his  dog.  The  water  in  the 
house  had  risen  np  to  the  knees. 

**  Stay  in  your  bed,"  exclaimed  Petcrto  the  other  two  children.  "  I  shall  be  back 
directly;  do  not  be  afraid."  But  while  he  ascended  quickly  to  the  loft,  Louise 
sprang  out  of  the  bed  and  was  carried  away  by  a  current  of  the  rising  water. 
When  Peter  came  down  he  heard  the  neighbor's  little  girl  cry  out  the  name  of  Louise 
and  point  to  the  door.  He  did  not  lose  his  head,  bnt  called  hie  dog  and  showed  him 
soiuothii^  white  which  floated  ont  toward  the  river,  saying:  "Tony,  quick;  fetch 
Looise." 

The  good  doff  swam  after  her,  caue;ht  her  by  the  end  of  her  gowif,  and  soon 
bronght  her  back  to  Peter,  who  carried  her  to  the  loft.  The  mother  took  chai'gc  of 
her,  bnt  Louise  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  six  weeks. 

For  several  days  the  water  covered  the  country  around.  Most  of  the  people  that 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  ruined^  bnt  Peter  and  Mary  were  still  quite 
happy  to  have  their  little  Louise ;  and  Mary  onen  said  to  Tony,  patting  him :  "  Good 
Tony,  yon  have  saved  our  little  Louise.'' 
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Appendix  D. 

PROGRAMME  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTENS  OF  THE  CITT  OF  BRUSSELS. 

Lower  division. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

9to9:30 

Free  play... 

Free  play... 
Drawing 

Free  play 

Free  play 

Free  play... 

Free  play. 
Drawing. 

9:30  to  10 

Stories 

Building 

Second  gift.. 

Stories 

10  to  10:80.... 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game  

Game. 

10:80  to  11.... 

Balls 

Weaving... 

Counters 

Tablets 

Balls 

Weaving. 

11  to  11:30.... 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game. 

1:30  to2 

Free  play... 

Free  play... 

Free  play 

Free  play... 
Building.... 

Free  play. 

2  to  2:30 

Building.... 

Sticks 

Stories 

Sticks. 

2:30  to  8 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Keceas — < 

Game  

Game. 

3  to  3:30 

Beads  

Sand 

Plaiting 

Beads  

Sand. 

3:30  to  4 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game. 

Intermediate  division. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

9to0:30 

Drawing.... 

Tablets 

Second  gift .. 

Tablets 

Bookmarks . 

Drawing. 

9:30  to  10 

Game  

Game  

Game 

Game 

Game  

Game. 

10  to  10:30.... 

BniUling.... 

Drawing 

Gvmnasiics. 

Sticks 

Weaving 

Building.... 

Sticks. 

10:30  to  11  .... 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics.. 

Gymnastics.. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics. 

11  to  11:30.... 

St<irlc8 

Slats 

Beads  

Sewing 

Stories 

Tablets. 

1:30  to2 

Folding 

Building.... 

Bookmarks.. 

( 

Folding 

Weaving. 

2to2:30 

Game 

Gome 

Game 

Game 

Game. 

2:30  to3 

Beads 

Balls 

Stories 

Becess < 

Slats 

Bings. 

3to3:30 

Free  play. . . 

Free  play... 
Pricking 

Free  play 

1 

Free  play... 
Plaiting.... 

Free  play. 

8:30  to4 

Weaving... 

Sand  ........ 

J                  I 

Sand. 

Higher  division. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

9to9:30 

Bookmarks. 

Folding 

Building 

Cardboard... 

Building.... 

Drawing. 

9:30  to  10 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics. 
Slats 

Gymnastic*  . 

Gymnastics.. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics. 

10tol0:30.«., 

Cutting 

Interlacing . . 

Drawing 

Cutting 

Sticks. 

10:30  toll  .... 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game. 

nton:30.... 

Story 

Drawing 

Tablets 

Building 

Stories 

Weaving. 

1:30  to  2 

Tablets 

Weaving  . . . 

Beads 

) 

Rings 

Folding? 

Freep&y. 

Int«rlacing. 

2to2:30 

Freeplav... 

Free  play... 

Free  play 

Free  play... 

2:30  to3 

Cardboard.. 

Sticks 

Stories 

^Recess 

1  Sewing 

3to3:30 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Game. 

8:30  to4 

BuUding.... 

Kings 

Modeling.... 

Beads 

Modeling. 

Appendix  E. 

TUREE  DAYS  IN  A  KINDERGARTEN  OF  ANTWERP. 

The  kindergarten  is  free,  has  an  attendance  of  300  children  in  6  classes,  with  0  teachers,  3  assistants, 

and  2  servants.] 

The  children  begin  to  axrive  at  the  school  at  8  o'clock.  They  play  freely  until  9 
o'clock,  either  on  the  playground  or  in  one  of  the  play  rooms.  In  summer  the  chil- 
dren of  the  two  older  classes  are  busy  with  the  gardens,  whose  care  is  incumbent  on 
them. 

After  each  exercise,  which  lasts  on  an  average  30  minutes,  the  children  go  to  the 
playground.  Indeed,  they  remain  here  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  character 
of  the  occupations  permits  it.  Every  class-room  exercise  is  followed  by  games  and 
songs  in  the  play  room. 
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Tbero  are  6  classes,  in  reality  3  classes  (eacli  in  two  divisions)  and  3  play  rooms. 
The  noon  lunch  is  taken  at  half  past  11.  After  the  meal,  until  half  past  T,  the  chil- 
dren play  freely  without  the  intervention  of  teachers,  as  before  9  o'clock. 

At  4  o'clock  the  children  leave  school.  Those  who  can  not  go  home  alone  wait, 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  until  they  are  called  for  or  are  taken  home. 

Occupations  of  three  days, 
VTSST  YBABr-CHILDREN  OP  THREE  TEARS. 


Weekly  order  of  exer- 
cises. 


Plan  ot  exercises. 


Remarks. 


Monday  morning. 


1.  lirstgilt. 


2.  Games. 


3.  Sticks. 


Afternoon. 
1.  Singing 


2.  Third  gift. 


8.  Free  games. 


To  distinguish  ths  blue  eolor.^The  teacher 
shows  the  bine  ball.  All  the  children  look 
for  the  blno  ball  in  the  box,  take  it  out,  and 
show  it.  Yarions  exercises  with  the  bine 
ball :  Patting  it  back  into  the  box.  taking 
it  ont  again,  passing  it  from  the  left  to  the 
right  band,  roUinglt  on  the  table  in  differ- 
ent directions,  etc.  Show  various  blue  ob- 
jects, look  for  snch  In  the  class  room.  Mix 
the  balls;  take  out  the  yellow  ball  the  red 
ball,  the  blue  ball. 

Play  with  the  balls.—The  children,  at  a  signal 
given  by  the  teacher,  alternately  throw 
each  of  the  known  balls  into  a  large  basket, 
until  they  make  no  more  blunders ;  e.  a.,  (1) 
yellow  balls,  (2)  red  balls,  (3)  blue  balls. 

The  cAoir.— Talk  about  the  chair.  Its  uses. 
Some  children  sit  down  in  it.  The  chair  is 
made  with  sticks,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
serving  as  a  model  to  the  children.  The 
children  try  to  place  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  below : 


h 


The  teacher  draws  the  chair  on  the  black- 
board. "How  should  we  sit  down  on  a 
chair?"  If  time  permits,  the  children  lay 
several  other  figures  previously  laid.  If  a 
child  invents  a  new  figure,  he  makes  it  at 
the  teacher's  desk,  and  the  other  children 
imitate  it,  each  in  his  place. 


The  teacher  sings  a  very  simple  children's 
song.  The  children  are  pleased  with  it  and 
express  a  desire  to  learn  it.  They,  nt  first, 
hum  the  tune  of  it,  aocompauying  the 
teacher.  They  then  learn  the  words,  which 
are  well  pronounced  and  well  explained, 
and  finally  sing  the  nrords. 

Finding  thehalf  of  thecnbe:  Divide  the  cube 
into  two  half  cubes,  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher;  the  children  separate  and  reunite 
the  half  cubes  or  change  their  places  re- 
peatedly. With  the  help  of  the  teacher  they 
try  to  find  other  ways  of  dividing  the  cube. 
Then  they  divide  without  any  help.  Di- 
vide  a  paper  strip,  a  bun,  a  fruit  into  two 
equal  parts.  When  we  receive  an  apple,  a 
cake,  we  give  half  of  it  to  someone  else,  to 
the  brother,  the  chum. 

The  children  march  in  file.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  leader  are  imitated  by  the  rest. 
The  children  form  a  circle;  each  in  its  turn 
passes  around  on  the  inside  of  the  circle, 
walking,  running,  or  leaping  in  some  fash* 
ion. 


GeneraUy  the  children  have 
in  their  hands  the  objects 
with  which  the  lesson  deals. 
This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. In  the  lowest  class 
we  deal  only  with  the  three 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue. 


The  ball  is  used  in  all  classes 
in  games  which  grow  in 
complexity. 


The  teacher  takes  every  op- 
portunity to  strengthen 
good  tendencies  and  to 
weaken  bad  ones,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  proper  con- 
duct, etc 


All  gifts  are  used  as  much  as 
I>ossible  for  three  distinct 
ends:  (1)  To  represent  com- 
mon objects;  (2)  To  con- 
struct artistic  forms;  (3) 
To  represent  geometrical 
forms,  and  for  arithmetical 
exercises. 
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Ocoapaiiona  »/  three  daifi — Contiaued. 
SB0017D  YZAIU-CHLLDREN  OF  TOUB  TEABS. 


Weekly  order  d  4 
ercises. 


?Ub  «f  exeroiaet. 


Wednetday  morning, 
1.  Folding 


2.  SingiDg. 


8.  Slftts. 


1.  Exercises  in  the  gar- 
den. 


2.  Drawius    with    tab- 
lets. 


B.  Free  games. 


Cmmtruetidn  qf  the  daukU  fawrt.— Takeafuare 
folding  ftheet  of  any  color.  Obserre  it« 
■i«ka and  aaglaa.  Place  41ao  lower adca^e  ■ 
the  upper  and  crease  in  the  middle.  Notice 
the  oblong.  Open  1^  paper  and  fcld  simi- 
larly from  rigkt  to  left,  etc.,  etc. 

The  timg  of  the  $hip.— The  song  is  aocompa* 
nied  with  imitations  of  the  morements  of 
ships  and  sailors.  In  the  work  room  tLere 
is  a  large  Teasel  with  mast,  safls,  oordsge, 
rodder.  In  the  ship  there  is  room  for  fiiree 
or  fianr  ehildreB  who  can  do  work  there. 
SQch  as  castins  <mt  the  apcfaor,  hoist  and 
take  in  the  sails,  worktiie  rodder,  etc 

Two  imiteiitioed  trumplet.—'Fiimidng  different 
angles  w^di  two  idats.  Gonstnict  difleievt 
triaa^es  with  three  alats.  liake  two  equi- 
lateral triangles;  plaoe  one  an  the  otAer; 
interlace  th^n ;  oonat  and  compare  the  araw 
small  triangles. 


Purpoet:  To  aronse  in  the  children  a  deaireto 
wiirkinthe{;ardenandtoi)renare  tl<enfbr 
next  year's  doiies.  Talk  ahoot  all  Uiey 
see,  the  bods,  the  trees,  tha  fiowers,  ate., 
about  the  wei^  in  which  tiM>  cbfldren  ot  the 
third  year  are  at  that  tisw  engaged  In  their 
little  gardem.  The  childna  freely  ai^ 
qnestionn  of  the  teacher.  They  hej^  to 
work  in  the  part  of  the  garden  reserved  for 
them ;  they  spado,  rake,  make  clods.ditches, 
wells,  etc.  They  also  learn  to  handle  some 
garden  tools.  Finally,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, the  children  receive  the  ripe  fruit  and 
eat  them. 


Drawing  a  star  with  triamnlartaUeta.  Some 
obeervatioBs  abaot  Uie  tablets.  Their 
name,  comparison  with  the  aqomw  tablet 
sides  and  angles.  Hare  them  draw  the 
anjiles  on  the  black  board.  Make  a  square 
of  two  tablets.  Unitefourof  thesein  alarger 
square,  etc  firatil  the  fbl- 
lowing  atar  is  roached). 
This  figure  is  drawn  on  the 
slate.  The  children  use 
a  tablet  to  find  the  chief 
pointa  wltioh  they  ioin 
afterwards  with  straiefat 
lines  in  free  itand  drawing. 

Children    that  har«    suc- 
ceeded well  in  their  task, 
make  ai^athw  figure  of  their  own  invention 
and  copy  it4tf terwards  on  their  alates. 

The  prisonom — Three  chQdrea.  three  pris- 
oners, ore  shat  in  the  cii'ole  formed  by  the 
remaining  ohildren,  hand  in  hand,  if  they 
sucooed  in  their  eflbrta  to  oacape,  these  who 
pennittcd  them  to  escape  take  thnir  places. 

Thro^^-ing  a  ball  as  near  as  passible  a  given 
mark. 

Throwing  balls  towards  an  oibjeci  from  a  line 
drawn  on  the  iioar  at  increasing  distanoes 
from  the  goal. 


Ml 


FN 


a  lesson  always  begins 
with  a  talk  on  the  object  in 
qnostinn  Diffierent  itinrlff 
of  ahins  rtioald  be  ahown 
the  children.  Familiar  com- 
ments; monl  stories  are 
always  in  place.  After  the 
exercise  which  appeals  to 
the  senses  and  the  intellect 
4»mes  the  little  etory  tliat 
ai^^eals  to  the  heart. 


The  children  of  the  two  high- 
er classes  havegardensof  one 
«T  two  aqnare  meitnrs  in 
which  they  sow  and  plant  at 
pleasure.  Each  one  has  a 
spado,  a  rake,  and  a  water- 
ing pot.  The  planta  are  ob- 
served in  their  daiiy  growth. 
The  harvest  is  gathered 
every  year.  The  common 
parts  of  tho  garden  are  cared 
for  by  the  teachers,  thechii- 
dnen  observing  their  work. 
There  are  many  cherry  trees, 
apple  trees,  gooseberry 
boshes,  raspberry  bushes, 
strawberry  plants,  fruita  of 
which  are  distributed 
among  the  children. 

Drawing  begins  at  tho  closeof 
the  first  year.  Throughout 
we  follow  the  method  indi- 
cated by  Froebel,  grouping 
similar  elements,  J^ing  by 
intermediate  forms  di.s- 
«iBiilarelement8,goinjrfrom 
center  to  circumference, 
from  left  to  right,  top  to  bot- 
tom, etc.  Tho  CDilarou  are 
thus  prepared  to  find  other 
figures  easily.  Slate  draw- 
ing goes  hand  in  hand  as 
aoon  as  poaaihle  with  pencil 
drawing  on  paper. 
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Occupationi  of  ihrte  days—Conimxktd.. 
THERD  YEAR-CHILDKEN  OF  FIVE  TEARS. 


Weekly  order  of  exer- 


Flan  of  exercises. 


Bern  arks. 


Friday  morning. 
LStorjr 


S.SiBgiBg. 


>.  Plaiting. 


A/Umoon. 
L  Gymnastic  cxercisea. 


S.  Modeling  . 


8.  Free  games . 


The  teacher  tella  with  interesting  details  and 
much  feeling  a  moml,  instructive,  and 
probable  storr,  and  draws  the  principal 
scene  on  the  blackboard  before  the  eyes  of 
tlMt  children. 

SxtJbject.^TlYie  ground  is  covered  with  anow. 
A  child  feeds  the  sparrows  whosufier  from 
the  cold  and  hunger. 

Drairtn^  (m  CAs  l»o«r(l.>-The  home  of  the  eb  ild ; 
two  trees  t  snow  STerywhere;  a  child  that 
scatters  oread  criimbs;  sparrows  flying  all 
about.  Some  qneitions  are  put;  the  difleT' 
ent  parts  of  the  design  are  shown ;  the  whole 
stotV  is  told,  without  interruption,  br  sev> 
eral  children.  If  time  ia  left,  the  children 
are  allowed  to  draw  the  easier  parte  of  the 
desi^,  and  they  are  induced  to  teU  other 
stones  previously  told. 

Repetition  of  three  familiar  songs  with  piano 
accompaniment:  The  Blacksmith,  The 
Gardener,  House-Building.  The  tools  of 
the  blacksmith,  of  tbo  gardener,  the  things 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  house 
are  in  the  children's  hands.  The  words  in- 
dicate the  work  and  the  motions. 

Plaiting  a  festoon  with  six' strips.  (FuU 
directions  of  the  form  are  given,  but  are 
here  omitted.) 


A  number  of  exercises  of  special  parts  of 
the  body,  and  marches  with  piano  accom- 
panioient. 

It  should  fumlah  occasion  to  move  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  comprises  msrches 
and  countermarches  in  the  shape  of  the 
square^  the  cross,  the  circle,  spiral,  the 
wavylmo,  •  *  *  g^^mnastic  movements 
of  all  sorts  with  the  ropes,  hoops,  wands, 
and  other  If  sht  spparatus.  A  graceful,  firm 
gait,  and  the  greateat  exacuiess  are  re- 
quired. The  whole  ahould  produce  an' 
agreeable  impreasion. 

Modeling  an  apple  in  clav.  This  exercise  is 
preceded  by  an  objoct-iesson  on  the  apple. 
A  model  apple  in  clay  is  examined  and 
serves  as  sample. 

Tlie  children  lirst  make  a  ball ;  this  is  flat- 
tened and  worked  until  the  desired  form  is 
obtained ;  the  lesson  closes  with  inventive 
exercises. 

"Two  are  enough  and  three  are  too  many; 
then  one  or  two  chosen  by  the  diildren. 


Stories  begin  to  be  told  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  Preference  is  given 
to  family  scenes,  to  events 
of  child  Uh. 


The  piano  is  in  the  play  room 
of  the  higher  class;  It  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teachers 
of  the  lower  classes  once  a 
week. 


The  paper  work  (plaiting, 
weaving,  and  folding)  is 
begun  at  the  close  of  the 
first  or  beginning  of  the 
second  year. 


This  prepares  for 'the  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  pri* 
mary  schooL 


The  children  use  chiefly  thoir 
fingers  in  shaping  the  ap- 
pie;  only  for  nnu  touches 
they  use  the  modeling  tool. 
When  the  real  objects  are 
not  too  complicated,  they 

.   serve  as  models. 


In  all  exercises  the  children  are  granted  all  the  freedom  compatible  with  the  order  and 
discipline  that  shonld  reign  in  a  school.  They  may  talk  with  one  another,  speak  to  the 
teacher  without  asking  permission  whenever  the  nature  of  theoccupati'Ui  allows  this. 


Appendix  F. 

CONFERENCES  OF  KINDERGARTNER8. 

Usually  the  order  of  exercises  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  conference. 

2.  Didactic  exercises.— One  or  several  teachers  are  designated  to  giro  the  lessons  of  the  programme. 

3.  Discussion  of  these  exercises. 

4.  Criticism  of  hone  work. 

5.  Cooununications  and  recommendations. 


1.  Each  «xercise  oceopies  at  most  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Tb«  dSdaotie  exeroises  begin  with  a  song  and  cloae  with  gymnastie  gsme  bv  the  pupils. 

t.  The  work  and  the  collections  of  pupils  and  teachers  are  exhibited  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms. 
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PLAN  OF  CONFERENCES  FOR  ANTWERP,  1882. 

FIBST  eONFESKKCE. 

1.  Some  icork.  -Writ©  three  moral  children's  stories  on  any  subject. 

2.  Didactic  exerciset : 

(a)  First  year  jmpO*.— Thii-d  gift.    DiTide  the  cabe  into  two  parts  in  all  directions. 

(b)  Second  year  ptipit^.— Tablets.    The  isosceles  right  triangle. 

(c)  Thirdyear  pupils.— Fe»B  and  sticks.    RectAngmar  prism  and  pyramid.    Differences  and  re- 

semblances. 

SECOND  OONFEBRNCB. 

1.  Home  ii>orJE;.— Duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  anthorities. 

2.  Didactic  exereisfs : 

(a)  Firgt  year pupili.-— XnaXjBia  of  the  fourth  gift    Comparison  with  the  third. 

(6)  Second  year pupil$.— Any  moral  story. 

(c)  Third  yearpupiU — Sowing  and  planting  in  the  little  gardens.    If  the  weather  precludes  this 

or  if  the  kindergarten  is  without  a  garden,  the  dra^nng  of  curred-line  designs  on  the  slate 

will  be  substituted. 

THIBD  CONFEBEKCB. 

t.  ffomt  loorJt.— Show  that  the  Froebel  method  develops  naturally  and  harmoniously  body  and  mind. 
2.  Didactic  exercises : 

(a)  First  year  pupils. — Plaiting  the  cat-steps. 

(b)  Second  year  pupils.— SlsktM.    Figures  composed  of  six  slats.    Explanation  about  angles. 

(c)  Third  year  jncput.— Daily  care  of  plants  in  the  little  gardens.    In  case  of  hindrance,  explana- 

tion of  a  child's  x>oem. 

rOUBTH  CONFERENCE. 

1.  Home  work.— Row  can  the  teacher  make  the  school  pleasant  to  the  children. 

2.  JXdactie  exercises : 

(a)  First  year  pupils. — Comparison  of  first  and  second  gifts.    It  is  supposed  that  the  children  see 

the  second  gift  for  the  first  time.    Each  child  receives  two  boxes. 
(&)  Second  year  pupils.— Folding  geometrical  forms, 
(c)  Third  year  pupils.— FamUi&r  talk  about  the  turnip. 


II.— Switzerland. 

A  strange  country  is  little  Switzerland,  harboring  a  motley  people  that — raarvolous 
in  Europe — rests  its  nationality  not  on  language  or  common  origin,  but  wholly 
and  alone,  spurning  all  external  considerations,  on  the  love  of  liberty.  Switzerland 
boastB  not  of  ^eat  military  leaders,  nor  of  great  names  in  polite  literature,  and  other 
achievements  in  the  realnra  of  selfgratification;  but  the  vaat  love-burdened  tide  of 
educational  development  which  promisee  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind,  has  its  sources  in  the  freedom-loving  Alps.  Kousseau, 
P^re  Girard,  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Planta  and  h  Porta;  Francesco  Soave 
and  Alberto  Lamoni;  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  Wehrli,  represent  educational 
Rhones  and  Adiges,  Pos  and  Rhines,  carrying  life-dispensing  floods  in  the  four  direc- 
tions of  the  compass  to  the  plains  below. 

Even  Froebel,  the  father  of  the  kindergarten,  owes  the  discovery  of  his  true  call- 
ing and  the  unfolding  of  his  mighty  genius  to  the  indueuce  of  this  little  republic. 
In  1805  Froebel  had  reached  Frankfort  with  the  intention  of  seeking  occupation  as 
architect.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Gruner,  a  young  enthusiast  who  had  estab- 
lished in  the  city  a  model  school  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi.  Repeated 
intercourse  revealed  to  Gruner  Froebel's  inmost  soul,  and  in  friendly  advice  ne  ex- 
claimed :  **  Architecture  is  not  your  calling.  You  must  become  a  teacher.  I  need  a 
'  -i.^Lc*  (oi  mathematics)  in  my  school;  the  position  is  yours,  if  you  will  accept  it;" 
and  Froebel  accepted. 

Then  followed  his  first  visit  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yoerdun,  during  the  vacation  in  the 
fall  of  1805,  and  three  years  later  his  second  visit  as  tutor  of  three  boys  intrusted 
to  his  care.  Still  later,  in  1831,  when  ruin  was  rife  and  threatened  his  work  in 
Germany,  he  found  an  asylum  again  in  Switzerland,  where  he  established,  consecu- 
tively the  model  schools  at  Wartensee  and  Willisau,  and,  in  1831,  accepted  the  di- 
rection of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Burgdorf,  which  he  retained  until  1836. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  subtle  influences  through  which  the 
work  of  the  Swiss  reformer  culminated  in  the  genial  "Come,  let  us  live  with  our 
children,"  of  his  Thuringian  disciple.  But  in  a  sketch  of  the  kindergarten  develop- 
ment among  the  Swiss,  such  an  analysis  would  not  be  in  place.  Indeed,  the  kinder- 
garten idea  was  a  somewhat  later  fruitage  of  Froebers  mind.  Yet  his  first  clear 
utterances  concerning  the  kindergarten  (1837-'40)  followed  so  closely  upon  his  stay 
in  Switzerland  that  one  wonders  how  the  little  republic  could  be  among  the  last 
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European  countries  to  establish  the  kindergarten.  It  is  reported  that  kindergartens 
existed  for  short  periods  in  different  cities  as  early  as  1845,  and  among  these  one 
founded  by  Carl  Froebel  in  ZUrich,  but  that  they  failed  because  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  teachers. 

Thus  it  happens  that  here,  too,  the  first  successful  establishment  of  kindergartens 
is  linked  witn  the  name  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Buelow.  In  1856  she  labored  in 
ZQrich,  without,  however,  achieving  direct  practical  results.  In  the  meanwhile 
Fr^^ric  Soret,  a  wcU-known  writer,  had  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  the  baroness  at  Frankfort  in  1854,  an  elaborate  report  on  kindergartens 
for  the  SocUU  de  VuiiliU  puhlique  of  Geneva.  This  report  was  read  before  the 
society  in  January,  1858.  In  1859  Prof.  Raoux,  of  Lausanne,  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  baroness  and  established  a  kindergarten  in  his  own  home.  In 
1860  the  baroness  came  to  French  Switzerland  and  aroused  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest through  her  lectures^  which  resulted  in  much  permanent  good  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  public  kindergartens  in  a  number  of  cantons,  more  particularly  in 
Geneva,  of  which  a  detailed  account  will  follow. 

In  a  number  of  places  there  existed  infant  schools  whose  establishment  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Oberlin's  efforts  in  the  Alsace.  These  were  quite  numerous  in 
French-speaking  Switzerland  and  in  Basle.  In  these,  too,  attempts  began  to  be 
made  about  this  time  to  introduce  the  use  of  Froebers  occupations  and  games,  more 
particularly  sewing,  weaving,  and  pricking. 

In  all  directions  the  work  g^ew,  until  in  1881  the  first  general  statistical  report 
showed  that  Switzerland  maintained  404  infant  schools.  Of  these  75  were  pure  Kin- 
dergartens, 138  were  partial  kindergartens,  and  the  remainder  had  not  been  touched 
appreciably  by  th'b  spirit  or  work  of  Froebel.  In  these  infant  schools  550  teachers 
taught  about  15,000  children. 

In  many  cantons  the  state  or  the  respective  communities  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  of  these  infant  schools,  and  in  Geneva  58  kindergartens  and  infant  schools 
were  maiutained  wholly  f^om  the  public  funds. 

The  last  available  general  report  is  for  the  years  1887-'88.  The  number  of  infant 
schools  had  risen  to  544,  that  of  the  teachers  to  611,  that  of  the  children  to  20,745. 
and  in  all  the  cantons  except  five  the  state  exercised  some  degree  of  sapervision  and 
control  over  these  schools.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  however,  that  the  kindergartens  in 
these  five  cantons  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  sustained  a  hi^h  educa- 
tional character.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  which  gave 
the  first  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers  and  to  ihe 
oreanization  of  the  Swiss  kindergarten  association. 

In  1865  an  infant  school  was  established  in  the  orphanage  under  the  direction  of 
the  venerable  Wellauer.  The  results  of  this  work  of  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  their 
zeal,  were  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1866  two  talented  young  ladies  were  sent  to 
a  training  school  for  kindergartens  in  Germany  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work  of  teaching  the  little  orphans.  The  success  of|  their  work  on  their  return 
was  so  marked  that  the  teachers  of  St.  Gall  requested  Wellauer  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  subject  of  Froebel's  educational  system  for  a  conference  held  in  1869. 

The  influence  of  this  report  was  immediate.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  organize 
a  kindergarten  association,  and  in  1870  the  first  nublio  kindergarten  was  established 
with  as  manv  children  as  the  building  could  accommodate.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  admission  that  in  1872  a  large  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  about  100  children.  The  building  is  provided 
with  the  necessary  occupation  rooms  and  play  rooms,  and  admirably  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated.    A  large  playground,  thoughtfully  arranged  for  running  ana  leaping 

Simes  and  bordered  by  flower  beds,  is  laid  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
n  the  east  side  a  large  open  space  nas  been  provided,  filled  with  vast  heaps  of  sand 
for  the  use  of  the  little  gardeners,  builders,  and  engineers;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  there  is  a  beautiful  small  flower  gar&n,  planted  and  oared  for  by  the 
children. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  good  people  of  St.  Gall  became  the  type  of  efi*ective 
work  done  in  the  neater  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would  afi*ord 
an  excellent  type  for  needed  work  in  many  of  our  American  communities,  the  chief 
points  of  organization  are  noted  here. 

The  association  aims  ''  to  advance  the  interests  of  national  modes  of  educating 
infante  by  establishing  and  conducting  in  the  city  of  St.  Gall  kindergartens  in 
accordance  with  Froebel's  principles.''  The  financial  means  are  provided  from 
annual  contributions,  school  fees,  eventual  presents,  and  legacies.  All  are  full 
members  who  pay  the  annual  contribution.  The  association  meets  at  least  once  a 
year,  decides  finally  concerning  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  elects  for  a 
triennial  period  of  service  an  executive  committee  of  seven  members  ana  an  auditing 
committee  of  three  members,  and  decides  all  questions  of  policy  and  administration. 
The  executive  committee  electe  its  own  secretary  and  treasurer  from  ito  members, 
appoints  a  supervising  committee  of  four  ladies,  and  carries  out  the  plans  and  reso- 
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latujoB  of  tbcasMciiitfkHij  aod  makes  an  Annual  report  io  tke  aafiociatloii.  For  each 
kixkdei^gpaiteii  st  least  one  pnofeseioBaUy  trained  teftcher  ia  employed;  as  soon  aa  1^ 
nimiber  of  <^lldren  exoeeda  30  an  assiatant  n  aat  he  en^wged,  Chndrea  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  6. 

Tlie  teadiesii  are  e&£ag«d  ibr  a  period  of  six  y«af  s.  The  plan  oi  work  is  drawn  np 
by  ihe  ooUeg^  of  kinder^artaers  and  i^^poved  by  Uie  execatiTe  oommtaaion.  The 
exeentaoaof  this  plan  ia  mtamsited  to  a  sapedn^isor  selected  from  the  ooUe^  of  kinder- 
partners  iorapcriiod  of  aiac  years.  Thisanporviaor  presides  also  over  tbe monthly  oqb> 
Sbtchc^  ^kindergaHai«rs  a»d  reports  amtuaQy  the  resaits  of  this  work  to  the  asso- 
ciation. Each  kindfiorgaftneff  is  aided  by  a  janitor,  who  keeps  the  rooms  in  order  and 
reeeives  and  dismisses  the  ohiMreiL,  aeeiia^  to  it  that  their  wraps  are  ^operly  cared 
for.  Theciiihiren  pay  amonthly  fee  of  from  1  to  5  francs  according  to  carcnmstanceSy 
or  may  be  admitted  lor  stUl  less  at  the  option  of  the  executive  committee.  The  ses- 
siens  sure  finom  {)  to  11:90  in  the  forenoon,  and  iJ?om  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  exeept  on 
Weds^esday  and  Saturday,  wluch  are  holidays.  The  half  hour  from  10  to  10 130  la  de- 
voted to  a  luncheon  and  to  play.  Child rea«  however^  are  permitted  to  bring  for 
kmcheom  only  broad  and  fruit,  a  most  wholesome  limitation.  Eight  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion are  distributed aa  follows:  Two  weeks  in  April;  Uiree  in  August;  two  in  Octo- 
ber^  one  st  Christmas.  Xlie  chstte  of  the  winter  tenn  in  April  is  celebrated  with  a 
play  feaiiml^  to  which  ]^arents  and  ^friends  are  invited. 

A  training  school  for  kindcrgartn ers  is  eoBnected  with  the  institutien .  Thisschool 
is  oondaeted  by  the  supervisor.  The  course  lasts  for  one  year.  Students  must  have 
passed  the  seventeenth  year,  most  also  show  a  good  scholastic  education,  and  be  able 
to  mng.  They  have  fonr  lessoois  weekly  on  kii&dei^garten  theory  and  practice ;  two 
lessons  weridy  in  ^^eneral  pedagogies  and  hygiene ;  two  lessons  weekly  in  natural  bis- 
tory  and  botany ;  two  lessons  weekly  in  geometry  and  geometrical  d»wing;  one  los- 
Boa  weekly  in  catitftheakss,  imd  two  lessons  weekly  in  singing. 

St.  Oall  also  has  the  honor  of  having  orifinaited  the  idea  of  the  Swiss  kindergarten 
association,  which  did  so  much  to  lift  Ihe  kindergartens  of  German  Switzerland  upon 
an  almost  ideal  level  of  efficiency.  In  1881  J.  Wellauer  and  his  enthusiastic  friimd, 
Charles  Ed.  Mayer,  a  gifted  minister  of  the  Gospel,  issued  a  call  to  the  friends  of 
Froebelian  education  in  Switzerhmd  to  assembSs  at  St.  Gall.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended.  Among  other  things  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Swiss  kinder- 
garten association,  whose  purpose  it  should  be  to  labor  in  the  interest  of  rational 
infant  edncation,  to  dijSuse  a  better  knowled^  of  the^principlee  and  means  of  su4^ 
an  -edncatioai,  iuid  to  induee  the  eomnumitiestomake  theeataUlisbm^tand  conduct 
of  kindergartens  an  affuir  of  public  instruction.  In  less  than  two  years  the  provi- 
sional organisation  nnmhered  £62  members.  At  the  same  time  the  provisional  com- 
mittee, with  rare  enei^,  published,  under  the  editorial  manag^nent  of  DirecUyr 
Knettel,  of  Lueeme^  a  nMs^hly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  its  cause.  This 
excellent  paper,  wh»:h  was  published  Ibr  seven  years,  did  much  to  give  to  the  Swiss 
kindergart^s  fhe  character  of  pure,  unaffected  child-joy^  of  simple  religions  inten- 
sity, of  alFef^ionate  social  unity,  of  cheerful  earnestness,  and  a  Bcnsible  regard  for  the 
practical  needs  of  life,  which  brings  them  nearer  to  Froebel's  ideal  than  the  kinder- 
gartens of  other  neighboring  lands. 

Tl>e  secoind  meeting  of  the  association  took  place  in  Zurich  in  1884,  and  completed 
the  organization.  The  only  notable  change  in  the  provisional  constitution  was 
in  the  paraj?ca|kh' which  had  proposed  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  association  ''efforts 
to  render  the  introduction,  maintenance,  and  condxict  of  kindergartens  a  part  of 
•--pii^lic  education.^  It  was  maintained  that  neither  cantonal  nor  £ddiural  red-tape 
coul J^proj»ei^y  oonduct  tiie  kindergarten  cause ;  that  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
rarteiis  by  the  «tate  implied  the  st)cp  of  rendering  th^n  compulsory,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  famLiy,  and  that  such  a  step  would  complicate  still 
more  the  already  oomplieated  jproblem  of  nabiic  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  conceded  that  the  state  might  do  mue£  to  aid  the  movement  by  interesting  its!^ 
in  the  professional  education  of  kindergartncrs.  A  compromise  in  this  sense  was 
efiecteo,  declaring  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the  association  ''  to  establish  kindergartens,  to 
secure  the  professional  edncA^tion  of  kindergartners  as  far  as  practicahk^  and  to  enlist 
the  factors  of  public  administration  in  efforts  to  aid  Uie  kindergarten  movement.^ 

To  this  day  the  association  has  continued  to  floorish.  Its  mcmbershipin  188Ghad 
reached  1^819,  and  at  its  last  meeting,  in  Winterthur,  in  1890,  exceeded  2,000.  The 
most  cultivated  meai  and  women  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  advance  its  labors^ 
and  in  every  direction  there  is  growth. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  tm)  last  meeting  of  the  association,  one  of  the  most 
notable  was  that  of  Dr.  Hiirlimann,  a  practic^  i^ysician  and  intelligent  student  of 
the  kindergart^  He  maintained  that  a  weU-condncted  kindergarten,  pro^ided 
with  all  needful  apparatus  and  suitable  play  grounds,  is  a  fountain  of  all  good  things 
for  body  and  mind;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  infant  schools,  devoid  of 
Proebel's  i^irit,  aie  a  constant  source  of  icgury^  burdening  the  children  precociousJiy 
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and  hIndcrii|g.ptl^rBioiildevelo|mient.  He  praised  ^^oebel  for  Lis  reverence  for  child- 
nature,  and  honored  him  as  a  pioneer  mind  in  all  that  relates  to  educational  hygiene. 
More  particularly  is  this  iUuatiated  in  the  strt'ss  whioh  Froebel  places  on  social 
_games  and  occupations.  Through  these,  more  than  by  any  other  means,  the  body 
becomes  the  efficient  servant  of  the  mind.  Conragc,  perseveranee,  decision,  forbear- 
anoe,  become  habits  of  the  soul.  The  sooial  gam^  arc  as  a  sun  for  the  child's  dis- 
poaitiop;  withont  them  it  languishes  into  egoism,  weakness,  and  isolation. 

He  advises  the  kindergartners  not  to  be  too  punctilious  in  their  following  of  Froebel, 
and  to  study  the  child  more  than  the  writings  of  Froebel  and  hisfoHowers.  The  chief 
teat  of  her  -work  is  the  joyous  oheexfoluess  of  her  children;  where  this  is  lacking  in- 
jury muvt  result. 

The  experiment  of  Switzerland  to  establish  and  maintain  kindergartens  by  means 
of  organized  private  effort  and  to  admit  state  aid  only  in  the  way  of  assistance  to 
pcivate  effort  has  yitilded  significaikt  results.  Public  sentiment  has  steadily  grown 
in  their  favor  and  is  aetively  enlisted;  the  grsed  of  speculation  and  clerical  as  well 
as  denominational  interference  have  been  successfully  kijjt  out  of  the  way.  Every- 
where kindergartens  flourish  and  are  on  the  increase.  JNowhere  else  is  there  such 
aSacrlty  in  m^^ng  the 'requirements  of  obildhood  with  reference  to  buildings,  play- 
ground, and  ap])liances  of  all  kinds.  The  average  of  thirty  children :to  the  teacher  is 
scrupulously  maintained,  and  professional  prqparation^f  teachers  receives  most  care- 
ful otUmtion. 

A  bcautifid  spirit  rei^s  in  the  kindergartens  themselves,  a  reverence  for  childhood 
and  for  common  sense  in  the  treatment  of  children  which  it  is  delightful  to  meet  in 
these  days  of  foreod  ^owth  and  syBtem^worahip.  In  a  Inrte  report  of  the  kindergar- 
tens of  Zurich  we  read:  *'The  physical  welfare  of  the  children  was  carefully  consid- 
ered. Daily,  if  the  weather  permitted,  they  were  taken  into  the  open  air  for  a  walk. 
The  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  their  permanent  state  of  checrfumcsH  and  joy  bore 
excellent  fruit.  Many  mothers  aoknowlcdged gratefully  how  much  the  children  had 
gained  in  vicor  and  health  through  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten.  *  *  *  \j^ 
additional  advantage  derived  from  this  daily  walk  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  removes  the 
temptation  of  having  the  children  work  excessively — a  temptation  which  is  abun- 
dantly offered  by  FroebeFfl  occupations." 

Much  «treas  is  laid  throughout  on  the  piTO]>er  respect  for  the  child^s  spontaneity  as 
the  starting  point  and  source  of  all  development,  and  on  its  direction  into  habits  of 
order  and  industry.  Kindliness,  active  love  of  the  neighbor,  and  reverence  for  all 
things,  ^reat  and  small,  are  inculcated  in  truly  Froebelian  manner.  Everywhere 
system,  which  in  Geneva  is  so  prominently  emphasized,  yields  to  the  deeper  needs 
of  soul  development. 

In  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  in  French  Switzerland  generally,  infant  school  work 
is  of  much  older  doto.  It  originated  in  Geneva  In  1826  under  the  inffuence  of  similar 
work  done  in  1 'ranee;  and,  as  in  France,  the  ^coles  enfantincs  of  Geneva  were  organ- 
ized after  the  manner  of  the  English  infant  schools.  These  schools  were  in  great  ' 
favor  with  the  people,  and  their  expenses  wore  olieerfuTly  borne  by  the  communes. 
In  1848  the  state  decreed  that  every  commune  that  established  an  ^ole  enfantine 
should  receive  a  subsidy  of  200  francs.  The  law  of  1872  made  it  the  duty  of  every 
commune  to  establish  snob  a  school,  placed  all  these  schools  undi^  the  supervision 
of  the  state,  aud  materially  inoreaseu  the  amount  expended  for  thorn  try  tbe  *tj»^€. 
In  1876 "these  ^colee^nfantinea  wore  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Madame  von  Por- 
tugnll,  who  labored  with  a  great  degree  of  success  to  transform  them  into  kinder- 
gartens.   In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  1888  their  organization  is  as  follows : 

**  The  iniaift^i^ools  :«re  meant  to  guido  and  enhance  the  bodily  and  intelloctual 
development  of  the  children,  anfl  to  prepare  them  for  t)ie  primary  school.  They  are 
composed  of  a  lower  division  for  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6,  and  a  higher 
divihion  for  children  6  to  7  years  old.  In  both  divisions  the  instruction  consists 
chiefly  of  object  lessons  (Ufons  de  chotm),  manual  occupations,  gomes,  and  songs. 
These  sch-xils  are  gratuitous,  but  not  obligatory.  Children  are  admitted  at  four 
different  periods  during  the  year— at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation,  October,  in 
January,  and  after  the  Easter  holidays.  The  infant  schools  are  open  daily,  except 
on  Buudays,  Thursdays,  and  legal  holidays,  from  ^  to  11  a.  m.,  and  1  to  4p.  m.  Each- 
class  has  one  te«acher.  When  the  number  of  children  permanently  exceeds  40,  an 
assistant  must  be  provided.  The  duty  of  the  teachers  is  to  watch  over  the  intdloc- 
tual,  moral, and  physical  education  of  tlie  children;  to  inculcate  good  principles, 
establish  ^od  habits,  jpcDkor  manners,  and  correct  language.  They  must  carefully 
abstain  from  all  denominational  teaching.'' 

In  1887  the  canton  of  Geneva  maintained  68  public  kindergartens,  accommodating 
3,2G8  children,  <with  .76  toochers.  The  following  programme,  which  prevailed  under 
the  adminiHtration  of  Madame  von  Portugal!,. ana  which  has  not  since  been  materially 
modified,  wiU^ve  on  idoa  of  the  inner  woi^kii^  of  theae  institutions : 
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Programme  of  work  for  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
FIRST  DIVISION— CHILDREN  5  TO  6  YBARS  OLD. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tneeday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8to8:30 

Reception     and 
toilet 

8:30  to  9:20... 

Story  (moral) 

Nnmbers 

Reading     and 
writing. 

Numbers 

Story  (natural 
history). 

0:20  to  9:35... 

Loncheon 

9:35  to  10:10.. 

Games,  songs, 
and  marches. 

10:10 to  10:55  . 

Reading    and 

Reading  and  lan- 

Building   or 

Reading  and 

writing. 

guage     exer- 
cises. 

thread  games. 

writing. 

ltol:30 

Reception  and  toi- 
let. 
Weaving   or 

1:30  to  2:20... 

Pricking  or  sing- 

Folding or  past- 

Weaving   or 

Folding    or 

thread  games. 
Songs  and  games 

ing. 

ing. 

slats. 

rings. 

2:20  to  3:10... 

8:10  to  3:55... 

Drawing  or  fold- 
ing. 

Embroidery 

Rhymes  or  songs 

Pricking    o  r 
drawing. 

Modeling  or 
gardening. 

SECOND  DIVISION— CHILDREN  4  TO  6  YEARS  OLD. 


8      to  8:30 
8:30  to   9:20 

9:20  to   9:35 
9:35  to  10:10 

10:10  to  10:55 

1       to   1:30 

1:30  to   2:20 

2:20  to  3:10 

8:10  to   3:55 


Reception  and  toi- 
let. 
Story  (moral) 


Luncheon. 
Games,  songs.and 

marches. 
Building 


Reception  and  toi- 
let. 

Sticks  or  s  a  n  d 
games. 

Games,  song,  and 
marches. 

Drawing  or  free 
play- 


Folding  or  tab- 
lets. 


Slats  or  rings... 
Stringing  beads. 
Ball  games ■ 


Rhymes,  1  a  n- 
guage  exer- 
cises. 


Building  (num- 
bers). 


Pricking . 


Embroidery   or 
tree  play. 


Story  (natural 
history). 


Slats  or  weav- 
ing. 


Folding  or  tab- 
lets. 


Drawing  or 
sand  games. 


Building. 


Pricking  «« 
drawing 


Stringing 
beads. 


Modeling  or 
free  play. 


THIRD  DIVISION— CHILDREN  8  TO  4  YEARS  OLD. 


9:20  to   9:35 
9:35  to  10:10 

10:10  to  10:55 


1  to  1:30 
1:30  to  2:20 
2:20  to  8:10 
8:10to   3:55 


Reception  and  toi- 
let. 
Story 


Luncheon. 
Games,  songs,  and 

marches. 
Building 


Reception  and  toi- 
let. 
Stringing  beads.. 

Games,  songs,  and 
marches. 

Balls  or  paste- 
board and  but- 
tons. 


Sticks  or  sand . 


Drawing  or  slats 


Folding  or  tab- 
lets. 


(Thains  or  inter- 
lacing. 


Stories   and 
rhymes. 


Tablets  or  paste- 
board and  but- 
tons. 


Building. 


Free  play  and 
sand  games. 


Stringing 
beads. 


Drawing  or 
ball  games. 


Pasteboard 
and  buttons. 

Chains  or  fold- 
ing. 


Tablets   or 
building. 


Folding  or  in- 
terlacing. 


Free  games; 
playthings. 

Modeling  or 
sand  games. 


It  is  very  evident,  both  from  the  regulations  and  the  programme,  that  the  spirit  of 
Froebel  has  not  entered  very  deeply  into  these  kindergartens.  The  average  number 
of  children  assigned  to  one  teacher  is  too  great ;  the  time  assigned  to  tne  occupa- 
tions is  too  long,  more  particularly  with  tne  younger  children;  the  occupations 
themselves  seem  to  come  like  subjects  of  instruction;  and  the  entire  programme 
is  too  sedentary.  Nevertheless,  there  speaks  from  eyerv  line  of  reports  and  decrees 
concerning  these  schools  a  deep-seated  respect  for  childhood  which  will  sooner  or 
later  liberate  the  little  ones  from  the  thraldom  of  schoolishness  and  the  snperstitious 
worship  of  "  syst^me." 
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ni.— Germany. 

The  available  information  concerning  kindergartens  in  Germany  is  very  incomplete. 
In  most  cases  the  kindersartens  are  maintained  by  private  effort  or  by  associations, 
and  the  communal  or  public  kindergarten  is  comparatively  rare.  As  a  conseqaence 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  kindergartens  to  suit  theporposes  of  the  founders. 
There  is  the  "private  kindergarten/'  (private  par  excellence)  established  by  the 
teacher  either  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  livelihood  or  with  a  yiew  of  pioneer  work 
in  the  cause  of  Froebel :  the  "  association  kindergarten,''  established  and  main- 
tained by  associations  whose  members  have  more  or  less  clearly  recognized  the  edu- 
cational value  of  this  work ;  the  ''  family  kindergarten,"  maintained  by  one  or  more 
families  who  desire  to  control  the  associations  of  the  children;  the  ''public  kinder- 
garten "  ( Volkskindergarten),  not  unlike  our  charity  kindergarten  and  day  nursery, 
which  takes  care,  usually  during  the  entire  day,  of  children  whose  parents  are  negli- 
gent or  engaged  in  work;  and^e  ''  communal  kindergarten."  established  and  main- 
tained by  communities  in  connection  with  the  communal  scnools. 

The  idexd  or  "  nprmal  kindergarten  "  receives  the  children  for  a  limited  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  from  9  to  12  or  1  o'clock,  or  from  10  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  2  to  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Its  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  family  during  tne  busiest  hours 
of  the  housewife,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  social  training  which  the  family 
can  not  give.  It  is  usually  limited  in  the  number  of  children,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  dividing  them  into  groups  and  classes  in  accordance  with  their  age  or 
state  of  progress,  froebel  himself  had  insisted  with  much  urgency  upon  the  indi- 
viduality or  the  kindergarten.  This  wholeness  was  needed  for  the  **  all-sided  unity 
of  life"  which  his  ideal  demanded,  and  which  called  even  for  the  regular  attendance 
of  mothers  and  children  of  school  age.  Yet  when  kindergartens  grew  in  number  of 
children  this  demand  of  Froebel  was  set  aside  and  kindergartens  of  two  or  even  three 
grades  or  classes  were  established.  Thus  industrial  and  commercial  hindrances 
rendered  it  necessary,  even  in  Germany,  to  deviate  largely  from  Froebel's  beautiful 
ideal,  and  to  subordinate  the  educational  value  of  the  kindergarten  to  questions  of 
social  expediency. 

Many  factors  seem  to  militate  against  the  general  introduction  of  kindergartens  in 
Germany,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  their  root  in  the  excessively  conservative  ten- 
dency of  the  German  character.  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  of  school  men, 
of  the  constituted  political  authorities  to  this  ''innovation."  Hence  the  notorious 
decree  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  von  Raumer,  in  1851.  which  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  Prussia  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  social- 
istic and  atheistic  tendency,  a  decree  which  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  protests 
and  explanations  of  Froebel  and  his  colleagues  until  1860.  Hence  the  bitter  attacks 
on  the  part  of  teachers  who  could  see  little  good  in  an  institution  that  taught  chil- 
dren "  to  play"  and  which  employed  women  as  teachers.  More  concerning  this  will 
be  found  m  two  interesting  letters  published  in  the  appendix  aiAuT  a'^^^cessed  to  me« 
by  Rev.  B.  Baehriuff,  of  Winfeld,  one  of  the  most  venerable  as  well  as  most  actlvd 
defenders  of  Froebel. 

Yet  this  opposition  is  steadily  met  and  is  gradually  yielding  before  the  rare  devotion, 
equally  marked  in  the  German  character,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  value  of  Froebers  teachings.  It  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection  to  illustrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  typical  instances,  the  devotion  which 
characterizes  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  most  cases. 

Until  about  twelve  years  ago  there  were  no  kindergartens  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Aachen.  There  were  day  nurseries,  but  these  were  carried  on  without  method  and 
pedagogic  insight  or  followed  the  models  of  the  English  infant  school;  Froebel  had 
no  share  in  them.  About  1878  Hubert  Kneppers,  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Aachen, 
through  some  accident,  became  a  devoted  student  of  FroebeFs  ideas,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm ripened  rapidly  into  living  deeds.  He  was  the  father  of  two  children  under 
school  age.  These  and  four  children  of  the  neighborhood,  invited  for  the  purpose, 
were  formed  by  him  into  a  kindergarten,  taught  after  school  hours  by  him  and  his 
excellent  wife,  who  presided  also  over  a  smalTprivate  school. 

At  the  same  time  a  young  lady  who  had  caught  the  inspiration  studied  the  sub- 
ject under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  couple,  so  that  early  in  1879  a  public  kin- 
dergarten, with  17  children,  could  be  established.  Prejudices  of  all  kinds  then  beset 
the  young  enterprise,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kneppers  only  redoubled  their  efforts.  For- 
tunately the  local  press  was  favorable,  or  at  least  not  hostile,  and  opened  its  columns 
to  Hubert  Kneppers,  who  wielded  his  pen  so  effectively  that  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  became  actively  interested  in  the  work.  In  the  foil  of 
1879  it  became  necessary  to  find  more  spacious  quarters,  and  the  number  of  children— 
who  now  paid  a  monthly  fee  of  about  3  marks — rose  to  50.  In  1881  Mrs.  Kneppers 
discontinued  her  private  school,  in  order  to  devote  herself  with  her  husband,  wholly 
to  the  kindergarten  and  to  a  rapidly  growing  school  for  the  training  of  kindergarten 
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teachers.  One  year  later  the  '*  ludnstrial  Association,"  which  conducted  a  number 
of  day  nurseries,  requested  Mr.  Kneppers  to  transform  theae  nurseries  into  kinder- 
ffarteus.  In  this  work  ho  was  so  successful  that  two  years  later  he  had  under  his 
direction  six  kindergartens,  with  nearly  1,000  children,  and  in  1890  the  number  of 
public  kindergartens  maintained  by  the  ''Industrial  Association  "  had  risen  to  nine- 
teen, requiring  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^,000  marks. 

Less  brilliant,  but  not  less  instructive,  is  the  history  of  the  first  kindergarten 
efforts  at  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  1870  a  clergyman,  who 
had  learned  to  appreci:y;e  the  value  of  the  genuine  kindergarten,  began  to  agitate 
among  his  ftien(ls  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Immediately  he  was 
beset  from  all  sides  with  many  anonymous  protests  and  otherwise  called  upon  to 
abandon  his  godless  undertaking.  But  he  continued  his  efforts  and  opened,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  a  kindergarten  with  22  children,  in  the  lower  story  of  his  parsonage. 
The  kindergarten  was  successful  enough,  and  has  held  its  own  to  this  day,  but  he  has 
found  it  impossil>le  to  transform  into  true  kindergartens  the  numerous  infant  schools 
and  day  nurseries  of  the  city,  and  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  the  people  at  large 
to  the  better  Avays  of  Froebel. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  kindergartens  are  the  work  of  associations  of 
intelligent  and  philanthropic  men  and  women.  Thus,  in  1875,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men under  the  presidency  of  Burgomaster  Ammann,  of  Heidelberg,  decided  U>  form 
a  "Fniebel  Association,^' whose  purpose  it  should  be  to  establish  kindergartens  in 
the  good,  old  university  town.  In  1*  ebruary,  1876,  the  organization  of  this  associa- 
t:on  was  completed,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  an  association  kindergarten  waa 
opened  with  94  children.  The  ideal  of  this  association  is  tersely  stated  in  its  first 
annual  report,  which  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  aQsooiation  "to  establish 
kindorg:irtens  in  accordance  with  Froebel's  system,  institutions  in  which  children  of 
all  social  ranks  may  be  occupied  for  a  few  hours  each  day  in  such  a  way  that  all 
their  faculties  may  be  developed  natnrallv.  Such  kindergartens  are  notschools  which 
are  meant  for  older  children,  nor  are  tbey  devoted  to  mere  arbitrary  play  as  day 
nurseries;  they  are,  rather,  methodical  institntionB  in  which  children  from  3  to  6 
years  old  are  to  be  cultivated  naturally  in  socixil  union  with  other  children  of  the 
same  ages,  their  powers  being  unfolded  and  directed  in  their  growth  by  means  of 
play  and  work,  and  their  hearts  being  led  to  a  generous  and  sympathetic  self- 
activity." 

In  1877  an  auxiliary  association  composed  of  ladies  waa  formed,  and  during  the 
same  year  a  public  kindergarten  (Volkskindcrfjarten)  was  established  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Heidelberg,  For  this  enterprise  the  city  council  had  placed  temporary 
rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  association,  and  had  voted  an  annual  contribution  of 
400  marks  on  condition  that  the  association  should  not  require  the  children  to  pay 
more  than  20  pfennig  (about  5  cents)  weekly  fee.  One  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
children  sought  admission  in  this  kinaer^artcn,  but  only  50  could  be  received. 

llio  status  of  the  association  and  its  kindergartens  seems  to  have  remained  pnrc- 
ticaUy  unchan<?^''-  i»  this  day.  The  report  of  1888  shows  that  the  average  atiend- 
tuxckt  oi  children  in  the  ''association  kindergarten"  (Fereuie  kindergarten)  has  re- 
mained the  same,  and  that  of  the  "  public  kindergarten "  ( Volkskinder^arten)  has 
been  very  slightly  increased. 

The  amount  of  gratuitous  work  done  by  the  members  of  these  associations  is 
remarkable.  This  circumstance  speaks  well  for  the  public  spirit  of  participants* 
It  is  to  bo  remarked,  too,  that  members  are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  cultured  classes 
who  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  additional  responsibility  which  superior  culture 
put«  upon  them.  Probably  these  general  characteristics  of  the  Frofbel  work  in 
Germany  are  nowhere  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  Leipzig,  Brcslau,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  For  this  reason  the  organization  and  work  of  associations  in 
these  cities  have  been  singled  out  from  the  vast  mass  of  similar  material  to  which 
almoat  every  German  city  contributes. 

At  Leipzig  a  number  of  high-minded  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  and  organized  in 
1871  the  "Association  for  the  establishment  of  Volkakindergarten."  A  circular  was 
issued  setting  forth  the  object  of  the  society.  A  few  extracts  from  this  circular  will 
do  much  to  illustrate  the  great  advance  such  associations  had  made  in  their  views 
concerning  child  culture  over  the  friends  of  infant  education  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  England.  After  prefacing  that  the  advancement  of  popular  education  is 
the  most  important  concern  of  the  present  time  and  that  "  every  man  of  culture  must 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  peculiarly  his  own  to  aid  in  every  effort  that  looks  to  the  en- 
hancement of  popular  education ;"  the  circular  proceeds  as  follows  concerning  tlie 
attitude  of  the  society  towards  the  "kindergarten  pedagogics  of  Frederick  Froebel :" 

It  is  clearly  a  matter  that  concerns  the  honor  of  the  cnltored  men  and  women  of  our  people  that  ao 
precious  au«l  propition»  an  idea  bom  iu  oar  midst  should  no  longer  be  permitteil  to  remom  in  abey- 
ance because  of  unftivorable  clrcumstancos.  and  that  they  should  aid  it  by  Aimislilnz  every  opportnn* 
ity  for  the  manifestation  of  its  lii«:h  value  in  the  be»t  form.  In  many  cities  this  has  been  (fono;  in  oar 
City,  however,  there  are  very  few  institutions  that  fully  represent  the  pnr})OAe  of  the  kindorpirten. 

Consequently  the  high  signitlcanco  of  tbo  kindergarten  is  not  properly  understood  in  Leipsig,  and 
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its  Uesslaga  are  lo«t  to  the  pabllc  edocatSon  of  oar  dtj.  Probably  it  ia  on  this  accormt  tfamt  the  city 
aatheritiee  here  not  yet  se^  fit  to  establish  kindergartens  in  connection  with  tfae  pnblic  scfaoob 
{ToUttehvUnU  altbon^  the  '*  Teachers'  Association  "  and  the  ''Pedagogic  Society  "  have  recommended 
that  girla  sboald  serve  for  a  period  in  a  good  kindercarten  and  receive  at  school  instruction  in 
kindft {partes  principles,  and  altoongh  tlie  peuagogie  worul  generally  holds  it  to  be  desirable  to  make 
the  kindergarten  the  ftrst  or  lowest  class  of  the  public  schooL  These  reqnirentents  can  not  remain 
permanently  ignored,  at  least  in  a  city  which  means  to  keep  pace  with  process  in  her  pnblic  education. 

At  the  same  time  kindergarten  principles  fail  to  enter  the  homes  or  the  people  and  to  intlnence 
home  edncation,  becanae  the  opportunities  to  observe  its  means  and  ontcoroe  are  so  rare.  For  frc* 
qneat  TE«ito  to  a  good  kindergarten  would  prove  instractive  and  beneficial  for  the  daughter  of  the 
wealthiest  family  as  well  aa  for  the  poorest  narsegirU  with  the  only  difference  thi^  the  former  would 
hare  better  <9pdrtanitiea  for  quick  perception  and  ci»%fnl  meditation. 

Again,  many  parents  who  wonld  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  kindergarten  for  their  children  are 
nnable  to  pay  the  required  fee.    To  all  these  the  pnblic  kindergarten  would  alford  relief. 

That  Leipsig  is  not  devoid  of  charity  when  physical  misery  calls  for  relief  is  known  even  in  foreign 
landa,  and  thU  same  generoos  sympathy  has  long  ago  labored  to  aid  the  children  of  the  poor  by  the 
eetabli&hmeBt  of  a  few  day  nurseries.  But  the  mere  gratification  of  bodily  wants  and  prevention  of 
bo«lily  injury  ia  not  enuugli  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  We  should  at  the  same  time  labor  to  improve 
and  better  their  condition  by  means  of  education,  so  that  they  may  find  in  culture  and  orderly  tivini^ 
esMOtlai  elements  of  happiness.  Efforts  to  solw  this  problem  will  of  necessity  point  to  Iroebel's 
kindergarten  principles  aa  the  key  Mid  beginning  of  a  rational  education.  In  order  to  secnre  the 
blessinga  of  this  to  onr  people  we  need  not  only  a  sympathetic  heart,  but  also  a  sympathetic  intellect, 
to  that  our  interest  in  the  cause  may  be  enhanced  by  insight  into  its  requirements. 

In  »  subsequent  call  for  roembership  the  exeentlTO  eomniitteo  says,  on  the  same 
subject: 

Among  the  weighty  problems  of  onr  time  that  of  edncation  occupies  the  foremost  place.  The  great 
importance,  not  only  of  school  edneation,  hot  also  of  domestic  and  prescholastic  education,  is  gener- 
ally reeognjsed.  In  many  cities  of  Germany  the  necessity  of  a  wider  diffusion  of  kindergnrt^ns  and 
of  kindergarten  principles  in  the  domestic  education  of  little  children  has  been  persistently  empha- 
sised It  is  obvious  thatrpoor  parents  labor  under  great  disadvautai^ejs  in  this  resjiect,  and  yet  it  is  of 
the  gieatest  importance  that  tne  children  of  these  parents  should  from  earliest  infancy  receive  ele- 
vating and  helpful  impressions  and  be  guarded  against  pernicious  influences.  For  the  whole  people 
it  is  a  matter  of  deepest  coneem  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  toe.  should  be  placed  under  most  favor* 
able  conditiona  with  reference  to  their  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  development. 

Hitherto  private  philanthropy  has  labored  to  meet  this  want  by  means  of  establishing  day  nurser- 
ies. In  these  institutions  the  children  are  kept  during  the  entire  day,  and  for  a  nominal  fee  receive 
also  their  noon  luncheon.  Althongh  it  is  desirable  to  perfect  these  by  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
garten principlea  in  the  treatmant  of  the  little  ohildren,  their  costliness  hindoFS  their  general  diffiisi<»i. 
ficaidea  these  are  many  parents  who  would  aladly  aecnre  to  their  little  ones  the  benefits  of  a  kinder- 
garten without  the  afd  of  a  day  nursery,  if  the  expense  oould  be  kept  within  their  means.  This 
asseriation,  therefore,  will  labor  to  estalilish,  maintain,  and  conduct  cneap  kindergartens  ( Volkskin- 
dergfirten)  for  the  benefit  of  these  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  existing  day  nnrsories.  The 
attainment  of  this  aim  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  prosperous  development  of  evr  city,  and  general 
participation  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  botii  ladiea  and  gentlemen  is  desirable. 

The  membeTship  of  the  association  grew  rapidly,  so  that  in  May  of  the  year  1872 
the  first  Volkskindergarten  of  the  association  was  oi>ened  with  40  children.  Appli- 
catiou9y  however,  came  in  such  numbers  and  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion had  beeome  so  well  dereloped  that  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  bnildin?  for  the 
pnrposes  &t  the  association.  Id  Jnne,  1873,  the  40  little  children  marched  from  thi» 
old  Duilding  U>  their  own  new  home,  carrying  little  flags  and  fra^ant  bonquets'and 
singing  an  appropriate  song,  and  their  nnmber  rapidly  grew  to  120. 

About  the  same  time,  in  December,  1871,  there  was  organized  at  Leipzig  another 
association  of  similar  import,  yet  of  wider  scoi>e,  and  counting  among  its  founders 
and  members  many  of  the  members  of  the  association  Just  dci^cribcd.  It  assumed 
the  name  "Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Domestic  and  Popular  Edncation" 
{Ftrem  fSr  Familien^  nnd  Volkierziehung),  Its  aim  was  not  onlyt  he  support  of 
kindergartens  but  the  edncation  of  klndcrgartners  and  the  culture  of  girls  and 
mothers  in  general  for  their  edncational  vocation. 

The  ftrst  report  of  this  association  was  published  early  in  1873.  During  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  the  members  had  displayed  a  most  remarkable  and  all-sided 
activity.  They  had  arrange  for  and  delivered  six  pnblic  lectures  free  to  all  comers, 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  phUosophioal  aigniflcance  of  Froebel*s  principles  of  education,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ahrena. 
(i)  Tlie  significance  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  education  of  women,  by  Mrs.  I>r.  Goldachmidt. 

(3)  The  connection  of  the  kindergarten  with  the  school,  by  Dr.  Friodloendcr. 

(4)  The  id^  kindergarten  and  the  ideal  kindergartner,  by  Miaa  Angelica  Uartmann. 

(5)  A  rational  methml  of  muaical  instruction,  b^r  Mr.  Dix. 

(0)  Treatment  the  child  should  receive  on  entering  school,  by  Mr.  Krusche. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  two  courses  of  weekly  lectures  on  x>edagogics  and 
hygiene  had  been  provided  for  ladies  who  might  wish  to  join  them.  These  courses 
were  attended  by  about  fifty  ladies,  and  proved  so  successful  that  one  of  the  courses 
was  continoed  during  the  summer. 

For  the  benefit  of  members  a  nnmber  of  pedagogic  journals  were  kept  for  circula- 
tion among  those  who  might  desire  to  read  them,  and  a  beginning  of  a  circulating 
educational  library  was  i^de. 

Th^e  existM  in  Leipzig  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  association  ten  or 
twelve  privata  kindergar^as,  m«ny  of  which  wore  in  very  incompetent  hands.    In 
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8ome  cases  young  girls  who  had  acted  as  assistants  for  a  number  of  months  had 
established  their  own  private  kindergartens.  With  the  help  of  the  better  private 
kindergartens  the  association  proposed  and,  in  a  measure,  established  certain  ideal 
requirements  concerning  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  kindergartens  and  thus 
exercised  a  healthy  moral  pressure,  materially  limiting  the  field  and  i>opularity  of 
incompetent  kindergartners. 

The  work  of  establishing  public  kindergartens  {Volkikindergdrien)  devolved 
upon  a  committee  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Qoldsohmidt.  In  order  to  secure 
an  initial  fund,  the  ladies  arranged  for  a  lottery,  which  proved  quite  successful. 
This  fund  was  further  increased  by  loans  that  bore  no  interest  and  which  were  to  be 
paid  back  in  very  easy  installments.  The  city  council  granted  the  use  of  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground;  some  well-built  barracks  that  had  served  their  purpose  in  1870 
were  bought  at  a  low  figure  and  moved  to  this  piece  of  ground;  and  in  July,  1872, 
the  kindergarten  was  opened  with  60  children  under  a  competent  kinderj^artner  and 
two  assistants.  One  month  later  the  number  of  children  had  risen  to  100^  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  engage  a  second  kindergartner ;  and  in  September  a  third  kinder- 
gartner  and  assistant  had  to  be  employed,  inasmuch  as  150  children  had  obtained 
admission.  Subsequently  additional  Volkakindergarten  were  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

Another  enterprise  of  this  association  was  the  establishment  of  a  training  school 
for  kindergartners.  They  limited  themselves,  however,  to  the  preparation  of  young 
women  for  family  kindergartens.  Up  to  the  year  1878  140  kindergartners  of  this 
character  had  graduated  irom  the  institution.  The  course  of  study  comprised,  in 
addition  to  specific  kindergarten  subjects,  instruction  in  the  German  bmguage,  ped- 
agogics, hygiene,  geometry,  and  natural  history. 

The  course  occupied  one  year.  The  pupils  paid  a  monthly  fee  of  2  thalers.  Each 
pupil  was  held  to  visit  the  kindergarten  on  three  days  each  week.  During  these 
visits  they  were  expected  to  help  in  the  reception  and  dismissal  of  the  children,  and 
in  every  kind  of  service  which  tlie  presidiujj  kindergartner  might  require.  During 
the  second  quarter  they  were  required  to  assist  in  conducting  gomes  and  occupations ; 
during  the  third  quarter  they  were  expected  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  kindergarten 
independently ;  and  the  last  quarter  was  devoted  wholly  to  theoretical  work. 

The  entire  work  of  the  Volkikindergarien  in  their  connection  with  the  training 
school  is  under  the  supervisidn  of  a  director,  who  is  a  member  of  the  pedagogic  sec- 
tion of  the  association  and  responsible  to  this  section  for  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  training  school. 

In  addition,  a  committee  of  ladies  is  appointed  for  each  kindergarten  for  purposes 
of  general  supervision,  and  to  whom  certain  cases  of  discipline  and  nonattendance 
are  referred.  It  is  expected  that  one  or  more  of  these  ladies  be  present  in  the  kinder- 
garten during  some  portion  of  each  session. 

Mv  efforts  to  obtain  reliable  information  concerning  the  growth  of  this  remarkable 
^nrk  after  1880  have  utterly  failed.  Enough,  however,  has  been  here  presented  to 
reveal  uib  depth  of  philantliropic  ardor  that  animates  the  association,  as  well  as 
the  marvellous  devotion  to  recognized  duty — so  ingrained  in  the  German  character — 
and  the  philosophic  thoroughness  that  pervades  every  portion  of  the  enterprise. 

An  equally  remarkable  experience,  though  of  wider  scope  and  richer  in  results,  is 
that  of  Broslau.  Additional  interest  attaches  to  its  history,  too,  from  the  fact  that 
in  its  inception  it  is  the  work  of  women,  and  women  have  borne  a  prominent  part 
in  its  administration  to  this  day.  In  1861  Madame  Ronge.  in  an  address  before  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  large-hearted  ladies,  presentoa  the  claims  of  FroebeFs 
educational  principles  and  of  the  kindergarten  upon  their  consideration  and  active 
sympathy.  The  immediate  result  was  the  organisation  of  an  association  with  the 
object  of  establishing  kinder|^artens.  A  most  formidable  obstacle  presented  itself  at 
once  in  the  almost  hostile  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  their  project.  It  was 
said  in  these  quarters  "  that  in  view  of  repeated  scandalous  proceedings  in  kinder- 
gartens, great  care  was  requisite  in  the  panting  of  concessions  for  opening  such 
institutions."  A  kindergartner  was  obtained  from  the  training  school  of  Madame 
Froebel  at  Hamburg,  but  the  magistrate  decided  that  *'inasmucn  as  the  persons  who 
issued  the  certificate  of  the  lady  were  foreigners,  and,  therefore,  unknown  to  the 
magistrate,  the  ministry  alone  could  grant  her  appointment,''  and  that '' unless  a 
directress  agreeable  to  the  magistrate  were  appointed  at  once,  the  kindergarten  must 
be  closed  without  further  delay." 

Consequently  a  kindergartner  was  obtained  from  nearer  quarters,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  training  school  for  kindergartners  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  association,  which  was  opcnea  in  1863.  Up  to  that  time  two  kindergar- 
tens had  been  established.  In  1869  the  number  of  these  had  risen  to  nine,  and  in 
1874  to  twelve.  Five  of  these  were  styled  association  kindergartens  (Vereintkind^r- 
gdricH)f  and  seven  public  kindergartens  {VolkskindergUrten),  In  tne  former  the 
monthly  fee  was  about  75  cents:  in  the  latter,  10  to  20  cents.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren registered  in  1874  was  1,130,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  one-half  that 
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number.  These  numbers  seem  to  have  been  maintained  until  1887,  when  an  addi- 
tional kindergarten  was  established  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
association. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  training  school  for  kindergartners  comprises  in  one  year 
the  subjects  of  general  pedagogics,  kindergarten  theory  and  practice,  natural  his- 
torv,  hygiene,  drawing,  singing,  and  calisthenics,  with  review  lessons  in  German 
ana  arithmetic. 

In  1884  the  association  established  also  a  course  of  instruction  for  nurse  girls. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  15  years  old,  and  must  be  able  to  give  evidence 
of  satisfactory  elementary  instruction.  They  are  to  be  prepared  in  a  six  months' 
course  to  take  the  care  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  light  housework.  They  are  instructed  in  Froebel's  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  practical  kindergarten  occupations,  in  hygiene  for  little  children,  in  Ger- 
man (particularly  in  the  art  of  telling  stories  and  in  reading  to  children),  in  wash- 
ing, ironing,  darning,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

The  energetic,  all-sided  activity  of  this  association  overcame  all  opposition.  In 
due  time  the  magistrate  and  local  administrative  bodies  opened  not  only  their  hearts 
but  the  public  purse  for  the  support  of  its  kindergartens,  and  the  province  of  Silesia 
has  now  not  a  city  in  which  Rowing  kindergarten  work  is  not  done  by  some  mis- 
sionary who  owes  her  skill  and  her  zeal  to  the  training  school  at  Breslau. 

The  Kindergarten  history  of  Hamburg  is  doubly  interesting,  partly  because  of  the 
success  of  the  movement  and  partly  because  of  the  part  which  Froebel  and  Madame 
Louise  Froebel  had  in  its  development.  The  reporter  owes  most  of  his  information 
concerning  the  work  in  this  city  to  Madame  Louise  Froebel,  Miss  Margarethe  Kroeger, 
and  Heinncli  Hoffmann,  a  direct  pupil  of  Froebel.  The  letters  of  these  friends  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

It  appears  that  the  first  kindergarten  in  Hamburg  was  established  by  Madame 
Doris  Liitkens.  This  lady,  directress  of  a  private  school  at  Hamburg,  had  met  Froebel 
and  listened  to  his  memorable  presentation  and  defense  of  the  kindergarten  at 
RudoLstadt.  On  her  return  to  Hamburg  she  made  an  enthusiastic  plea  for  Froebel's 
educational  ideas,  and  for  his  views  on  the  mission  of  women,  before  the  Woman's 
Association,  and  herself  immediately,  with  the  aid  of  Alwina  Middendorfl^  opened 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  her  school.  In  the  following  year  two  additional 
private  kindergartens  were  established,  and  the  "Woman's  Club," under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Johanna  Goldschmidt^  invited  Froebel  himself  to  spend  a  winter  at 
Hamburg,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  training  of  kindergartners  and  in  the  establishment 
of  new  kindergartens. 

Froebel  accepted  the  call,  but  sent  his  friend  Middendorff  to  precede  him  and  to 
'clear  the  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  he  arrived  himself  and  labored  faith- 
fully until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  expounding  his  educational  views  in 
pul  lie  lectures,  instructing  young  women  in  tne  tneory  and  practice  of  kindorgM'ten 
work,  tilling  the  soil  for  a  rich  and  copious  harvest  which  even  the  celebratoa  edict 
of  von  Raumer  could  not  blight.  He  was  much  aided  in  his  work  by  Dr.  Wichard 
Lange,  the  affianced  of  Alwina  Middendorff.    This  enthusiastic  young  teacher^  who 


which  revealed  FroebeVs  plan  in  many  important  details. 

Froebel  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  fruits  of  his  toil  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  third  private  kindergarten  and  of  the  first  BUrgerJcindergdrten,  not 
unlike  the  VolkskiiulergSrien  of  other  cities,  but  intended  for  less  needy  classes  of 
the  population.  It  was  the  first  success  of  the  kindergarten  association,  and  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1850  with  70  children,  Froebel  himself  delivering  the  dedicatory 
address.  Two  other  BvrgerkindergSrien  followed  soon  after.  At  present  Ham- 
burg has  nine  such  kindergartens,  each  one  with  a  capacity  of  about  one  hundred 
children,  and  conducted  by  a  supervising  kindergartner  and  several  assistants.  The 
expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  children's  fees,  from  the  annual  contributions  of 
members  of  the  association,  endowments,  and  legacies.  Each  kindergarten  is  under 
the  immediate  care  of  six  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  and  two  gentlemen  and  one 
lady  from  each  of  these  committees  constitute  the  general  executive  committee  which 
directs  the  entire  work. 

The  fourth  kindergarten  was  established  in  1854  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
Louise  Froebel.  During  the  forenoons  she  devoted  herself  to  the  kindergarten: 
during  the  afternoons  she  instructed  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  the  theory  ana 
practice  of  the  work.  This  led  the  central  committee  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners  in  1856.  Madame  Froebel  was  transferred 
to  this  school,  to  which  she  gave  her  energies  until  1860,  when  she  established  a 
private  kindergarten,  transition  class,  and  training  school. 

Another  organization,  the  Froebel  Association,  conducts  a  flourishing  kindergarten 
and  a  training  school  for  young  ladies  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  family 
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kindergartens.  Similarly  the  "Aeeociation  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Indnstrial 
Activity  amon^  Women''  has  a  kindergarten  and  a  training  school  for  kinder- 
gartners.  A  private  training  school  of  considerable  note  is  conducted  by  Miss  Mar- 
garethe  Kroeger. 

Since  1878  Heinrich  Hoffmann  has  conducted  a  flourishing  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  family  kindergartners  and  nurse  girls.  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  a  direct  disciple 
of  Froebel,  had  made  his  first  attempt  in  the  same  direction  at  Hamburg  in  18o0. 
At  this  time  he  instructed  forty  young  girls  free  of  charge  for  two  hours  daily  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  new  education;  but  the  decree  of  ron  Rrumer 
mteicfered  with  his  activity,  inssmuch  as  ho  had  not  yet  acquired  citizenship  at 
Hamburg  and  was,  therefore^  subject  to  Prussian  laws.  His  own  interesting  letter, 
printed  m  the  Appendix,  will  give  additional  details  of  the  activity  of  this  excel- 
lent man. 

In  addition  to  this,  Hamburg  maintains  at  present  thirty  to  forty  private  kinder- 
gartens of  a  high  character  and  a  number  of  WarteSchulen  (day  nurseries).  In  all 
of  these  kindergarten  principles  are  at  the  helm.  The  children  are  received  at  8  or 
9  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  are  kept  until  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They 
receive  their  regular  meals  and  pay  from  3  to  16  cents  i>er  week. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  cause  is  in  good  ways  because  it  is  in  good  hands. 
"  There  are,  indeed,"  as  Miss  Kroeger  writes  me,  "still  many  who  oppose  the  kinder- 
garten, even  among  teachers;  a  number  of  physicians,  too,  are  hostile.  They  claim 
that  the  children  are  taxed  excessively,  or  made  precocious,  or  that  they  are  exposed 
to  infections  diseases,  or  play  too  much,  etc.;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  cause  of 
Froebel  flourishes  and  thrives.  Those  who  plersist  in  tneir  opposition  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  a  good  kindergarten,  else  they  would  surely  change  their  opin- 
ions, as  so  many  others  have  done  after  a  few  hours  stay  in  a  good  kindergarten." 

In  a  spirit  of  much  gratitude  Madame  Louise  Froebel  writes : 

"If  now  we  ask  what  has  been  th# outcome  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  toil  and 
^owth,  the  answer  comes:  Through  the  grace  of  God  the  outcome  is  most  gratify- 
ing, and  is  strengthened  and  enriched  from  year  to  year.  The  little  tree  planted 
fifty  years  ago  has  been  bent  and  torn  by  many  a  storm ;  but  from  every  attack  it 
rose  with  new  vigor.  The  educational  principles  of  Froebel  have  entered  the  family. 
Many  unconsciously  follow  his  guidance,  and  very,  very  many  have  clearly  appre- 
hended his  teachings.  The  late  development  of  homes  of  refuge  for  boys  and  girls 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  efforts;  indeed,  their  beginnings  are  found  in  his 
educational  institutions.  Should  the  spirit  of  love,  of  industry,  of  generous  prwlne- 
tive  work  become  more  generally  diffused — aa  in  the  light  of  past  experience  we  may 
well  hope — Froebel's  ardent  hope  to  give  to  mankind  peaee,  and  joy,  and  freedom 
will  surely  be  realized." 

'^I'rhaps  no  other  city  of  Germany  has  done  as  mnch  as  Dresden  to  establish  and 
diffuse  tito  uuuvaciokial  ideas  of  Froebel  in  their  purity  and  far -reaching  significance. 
Possibly,  too,  the  kindergarten  history  of  Dresden  gains  in  interest  from  the  fact 
that  within  its  walls  was  established  the  first  kindergarten,  even  before  Froebel  had 
found  the  name  kindergarten  and  had  opened  his  own  "occupation  school"  (Be- 
achaftiffunga-Schule)  or  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  little  children  (Kleinkivder 
pflegeanstalt)  at  Blunkenburg.  Adolf  Frankenberg,  who  bad  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  FroebcFs  life  at  Willisau  and  had  returned  with  him  to  the  institution  at 
Keilhau  under  Barop's  direction,  was  the  founder  of  this  school.  In  1838  he  accom- 
panied ad  guide  and  teaeher  20  pupils  of  Barop's  institute  on  a  pedestrian  trip  to 
Dresden.  He  carried  with  him  a  few  samples  of  the  gifts  Froebel  had  so  far  com- 
pleted, the  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder  and  a  box  of  eight  small  cubes.  He  explained 
the  use  of  these  things  to  Prof.  Peters,  an  influential  teacher.  I^rof.  Peters  became 
interested  and  convinced.     He  urged  Frankenberg  to  return. 

The  latter  reported  this  invitation  to  Froebel,  who  immediately  decided  to  go  with 
Frankenberg  to  Dresden  and  himself  to  present  his  ideas.  FroebePs  historians  dis- 
agree materially  concerning  the  issue  of  his  direct  effort.  Some  maintain  that  he 
failed  to  interest  his  audience,  that  his  words  were  ill  chosen,  bis  presentation  of 
the  subject  chaotic,  that  his  illustrations  were  childish  and  riaiculous,  and  that  he 
disgu-sted  Queen  Mary  with  his  entire  scheme,  he  retaining  her  after  the  close  of  his 
address  and  importuning  her  with  endless  volubility.  Others  praise  the  logieal 
crystallization  of  his  thought  as  presented  in  this  memorable  address  and  emphasize 
as  facts  that  he  convinced  and  inspired  with  enthusiasm  the  best  among  his  hean^rs, 
and  that  the  Queen  was  deeply  interested  and  remained  (of  her  own  accord)  after 
the  address  to  ask  for  further  explanations,  and  in  thanking  him  praised  his  "beauti- 
ful and  noble  endeavors." 

At  any  rate,  Froebel  was  induced  still  fhrther  to  expound  his  plan  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  doctors,  professors,  and  other  lovers  of  science  and  education,  and 
to  visit  with  Frankenberg  a  noted  day  nursery  where  the  latter  for  8€*veral  weeks 
used  the  gifts  with  the  children  and  secured  the  favorable  judgment  of  many  influ- 
ential and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemeiu 
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Indeed,  a  number  of  these  prevailed  upon  Frankenberg  to  remain  in  Dresden  and 
to  open  an  ''occupation  school ''  {Beschd/ligunga  Schule).  Much  annoying  red-tape 
hindrance  had  to  be  overcome  before  legal  concession  for  the  continuance  of  the  en- 
terprise cou]4  he  secured  and  Frankenberg's  enterprise  could  become  an  insured 
success. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1845;  Frankenberg  tanarried  Louise  Hermann,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Froebel  work  in  Dresden;  and 
two  days  later— <>n  FroebeVs  birthday — 40  little  children,  in  festive  array,  bearing 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  by  Froebel  and  Frankenberg,  marched  from  their  old 

Snarters  to  a  new  and  more  attractive  school,  where  their  new  "  auntie  "  received 
[lem. 

Froebel  began  on  this  occasion  at  Dresden,  and  continued,  in  the  winter  of  1848, 
his  agitation  for  the  formation  of  educational  associations,  which  subsequently  did 
so  much  for  Germany,  and  of  which  Dresden  was  destined  to  furnish  a  most  notable 
example  in  the  **  General  Educational  Association  "  {Allgemeiner  Erzichunffsverein), 
whose  history  and  constitution  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

FroebeVs  memorable  visit  to  Dresden  (1848)  was  due  chiefly  to  the  efl'orts  of  Mad- 
ame Louise  Frankenberp,  by  which  she  had  organized  for  him  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion  for  the  training  of  Kindergartnors.  This  course  was  remarkably  successful;  a 
number  of  new  kindergartens  and  training  schools  for  kindergartners  were  estab- 
lisho<l  and  Dresden  became  the  chief  center  of  kindergarten  agitation,  the  Mecca 
of  the  Froebel  worshijiers,  after  Froebel  and  Middendorf  had  closed  their  eyes  for- 
ever. In  1853  Dresden  had  three  training  schools  for  kindergartners,  the  most 
pfominent  of  which  was  that  of  Bruno  Marquart.  A  few  years  later  Otto  Kelluer 
established,  together  with  his  wife,  a  similar  institution,  which  has  flourished  down 
to  our  dajrs  under  the  genial  direction  of  its  founders. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  kindergarten  propaganda  when,  in  1871,  the  bar- 
oness Marenholtz-Buelow  made  Dresden  her  home.    She  induced  a  number  of  influ- 
ential public-spiritod  men  and  women  to  organize  the  "  General  Educational  Asso- 
ciation''   (AUpemem^r  Erziekungaverdn),  which  was  to  have  its  headquartei^s  at 
Dresden,  but  its  members  and  branch  associations  in  other  places  as  well.    Its  aim 
was  "the  advancement  of  physical  and  intellectual  (leiblich-geistig^  religious  and 
moral  {religUi»^itlich),  education  in  the  homes  and  in  public  institutions."    For  this 
purpose  it  endeavored  to  arouse  general  interest  in  education,  to  diffuse  correct  views  /^^^ 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  advance  edm 4  tion  by  the  establishment  of  pracw.  ^^ 
tical  institutions — such  as  institutions  for  the  higher  culture  of  women,  with  am^  ' 
reference  to  their  universal  educational  vocation,  institutions  for  the  training  of  [  A,-.      - 
fessional  educators  of  both  sexes,  kindergartens,  school  gardens,  and  other  instk^^"*^** 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  young.    The  immediate  object  of  the  association  wa^  ^ 
the  establishment  of  a  Froebel  institute,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  molel  for  all  similar 
institutions. 

Membersthip  is  secured  bgr  individuals  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  3  marks ; 
by  corporate  bodies  by  th^payment  of  3  per  cent  of  their  regular  annual  fees,  or  by 
the  payment  of  from  15  to  ^  marks,  according  to  the  number  of  their  members. 
Such  associations  may  secure  permanent  membership  by  one  payment  of  150  marks. 

The  Froebel  Institute  was  opened  in  1872.  Its  chief  work  is  the  training  of  kinder- 
gartners. This  is  done  in  two  departments.  The  first  department  comprises  those 
who  prepare  for  the  directorship  of  kindergartens  and  those  who  would  secure  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the  work  of  education  in  their  own  families.  The  second  de- 
partment is  for  family  kindergartners  and  kindergarten  assistants.  The  course  of 
instruction  for  the  two  departments  is  practically  the  same,  and  lasts  eighteen 
months.  It  comprises  general  pedagogics,  theory  and  practice  of  Froebelian  educa- 
tion, anatomy,  pnysiology,  and  hygiene,  natural  history,  with  special  reference  to 
horticulture  and  the  needs  of  little  children,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with  special 
reference  to  the  gifts  and  occupations,  German  language,  the  art  of  story- telling, 
object  lessons,  FroebeVs  mother  and  nursery  songs  and  the  finger  games,  theory 
and  practice  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  drawing  in  the  network  sugizcsted  by 
Froebel,  singing,  kindergarten  games,  and  calisthenics.  The  tuition  is  100  marks 
for  the  entire  course.  The  expenses  for  material  are  estimated  at  75  marks.  The  stu- 
dents are  held  to  regular  attendance  at  the  VoIkskindergHricn  school  gardens,  day 
nurseries,  and  at  the  children's  hospital,  where  they  observe  the  work  done  and  fur- 
nish such  assistance  as  may  be  required  of  them. 

Students  must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  be- 
fore admission.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  a  public  examination  is  held  and  the  stu- 
dents obtain  diplomas  which  are  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Institute  and  by  a  royal 
commissioner  who  represents  the  state  on  these  occasions. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  course  is  the  Vehungaahend,  an  evening  set  aside 
one  or  twice  a  month  during  the  winter  term,  when  students  in  the  presence  of  the 
ofBcers  of  the  institute  go  through  certain  practical  exercises  with  the  children,  dis- 
play their  own  Tv^ork,  and  in  other  ways  report  progress. 
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A  tliird  department  of  instruction  receives  young  girls  who  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  Kindei'pflegefH^nnen,  children's  nurses.  The  course  for  these  lasts  one  year, 
and  requires  a  fee  of  24  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  about  25  marks  for  material. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Physical  care  of  little  children,  German  sJory-toUing, 
object  lessons,  Froebers  principles  of  education,  occupations  and  movement  games 
of  the  kindergarten,  elements  of  natural  history,  domestic  occupations  (such  as  wash- 
ing, ironing,  mending,  etc.).  The  members  of  this  department,  too,  are  held  to  regu- 
lar attendance  at  kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  and  the  children's  nospitalfor  obser- 
vation and  such  assistance  as  may  be  required. 

In  1881  the  institute  established  the  first  Froebelian  school-garden  (Sohul- Garten), 
The  children  who  take  part  in  this  are  received  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  school  is  closed,  and  practice  drawing,  modeling,  cutting,  and  other 
occupations  in  advance  of  the  kindergarten  requirements.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  kept  busy  in  the  garden,  make  excursions  to  the  fields  and  woods,  and  are  afforded 
opportunities  for  games  and  calisthenic  exercises. 

The  groat  value  of  the  beneficent  work  of  this  institute  appears  firom  the  fact  that 
since  ito  organization  about  2.000  young  women  have  graduated  from  its  three  de- 
partments, and  have  carried  tne  gospel  of  Froebel  into  all  phases  of  early  child-cul- 
ture. 

Another  beneficent  work  of  the  Allgemeine  Erziehungsverein  is  the  uniform  organ- 
ization of  public  kindergartens  in  the  various  districts  of  Dresden.  Of  these  there 
are  now  seven  in  operation  attended  by  about  600  children,  under  the  guidance  of 
ten  directresses  and  a  number  of  assistants.  Each  kindergarten  is  the  special  care 
of  a  district  association  which  supplies  whatever  means  may  be  needed  to  supply 
deficits  in  the  income  from  monthly  fees  and  the  annual  contribution  from  the  AlU 
gemeine  Erziehungstercin. 

For  the  guidance  and  emulation  of  these  dintrict  associations  the  central  associa- 
tion has  drawn  up  ideal  regulations  concerning  the  character  and  management  of 
kindergartens.  These  regulations  require  for  each  kindergarten  two  or  three 
spacious  rooms :  one  of  these  is  to  be  used  for  the  movement  games,  the  others  for 
the  play  with  the  gifts  and  occupations.  Each  occupation  room  is  to  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  tables  and  benches  and  with  two  glass  cases ;  in  one  of  these  the 
occupation  material  is  kept,  in  the  other  the  finished  work  of  the  children,  curious 
objects,  material  for  object-lessons,  and  the  like.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  tables 
and  pictures  for  the  usual  object  lessons. 
^^^'l»e  tjarden — indispensable  in  a  fully-equipped  kindergarten — should  aflbrd  a  play- 
^ound  for  the  milder  season,  a  sand  heap  for  the  smallest  children,  and  space  for  a 

.fficieut  number  of  garden  beds  to  be  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  children. 

Only  carefully-trained  kindergartners  with  safficient  experience  should  be  em- 
ployed as  directresses.  Tbey  should  be  at  least  20  years  ola,  of  gentle  disposition, 
irreproachable  character,  of  pleasant  voice,  and  sufficiently  skilled  in  music  to  be 
able  to  use  good  methods  in  teaching  songs  and  singing. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  one  kinder^artner  should  not  exceed  twenty,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  aftord  the  needed  care  and  individual  attention 
to  a  greater  number  of  children.  [The  regulations,  however,  grant  that  financial 
reasons  may  compel  the  public  kindergarten  to  exceed  this  number,  but  insist  that 
in  no  case  should  more  than  40  children  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  As  soon  as 
this  number  is  passed  an  assistant  should  be  employed.  This  assistant,  however, 
should  be  as  well  qualified  for  her  work  as  the  directress.  In  no  case  ehould  young 
and  inexperienced  persona  and  persons  tciihout  professional  training  he  engaged  for  this 
puipobe,'] 

A  general  programme  for  the  work  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  aathorities. 
But  m  its  application  the  spontaneity  of  the  children  should  in  no  way  be  sacrificed; 
nor  should  it  be  followed  pedantically^  but  modified  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  children,  the  prevailing  weather  and  season,  and  other  conditions. 

Great  care  is  recommended  with  reference  to  order,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, the  hygienic  condition  of  the  children,  the  use  of  occupation  material,  the 
proper  length — or  rather  shortness — of  exercises,  and  all  matters  that  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  mental  and  physical  vigor  and  elasticity  of  the  pupils. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Allgemeine  Lrziehunzsvereinf  through  the  agency  of  the  Froebel 
Institute,  has  furnished  the  teachers  of  the  public  kindergartens  and  by  its  annual 
contributions  to  their  support  eiyoys  a  directing  influence  in  their  administration, 
these  kindergartens  are  steadily  approaching  the  ideal  set  before  them.  Rudolf 
Benfey  praises  the  unity  of  procedure  in  their  work,  and  the  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  each  and  all  seek  to  carry  out  Froebel's  directions  in  every  phase 
of  their  work. 

In  addition  to  these  public  kindergartens  Dresden  has  a  number  of  private  kin- 
dergartens, patronized  by  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Most  of  these  are 
in  excellent  hands.     They  owe  their  superiority  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Kellner,  whose  training-school  for  kindergartners  aims  to  supply  the  wants  and 
needs  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  the  AUgemeine Ersiehunzevei'ein  is,  however,  not  confined 
to  Dresden,  but  extends  to  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
to  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England.  The  Froebel  associations  of  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
Kassel,  of  London  and  Manchester,  are  connected  with  it  as  branch  associations,  and 
many  prominent  names  from  different  countries  are  found  in  its  list  of  members. 


aann,  in  his  admirable  bio^aphy  qf  Froebel,  that 
Wf  during  her  short  stajr  m  Berlin,  in  1857,  had 
advancement'  of  Froebelian  methods  in  education. 


Wo  are  informed  by  Hanschmann,  in  his  admirable  bio^aji 
Madame  von  Marenholtz-Buelow, 
founded  an  association  for  the  aa 

Although  no  kindergartens  conld  be  established  because  of  the  hostile  decree  of 
▼on  Raumer  forbidding  their  establishment,  much  was  done  by  this  association  to 
diffuse  better  notions  concerning  kindergartens  and,  possibly,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  in  1860.  In  1861  Madame  von  Marenholtz  made 
Berlin  her  home.  She  found  that  the  association  had  ceased  to  exist  and  had  trans- 
ferred its  interests  to  an  ''Association  of  Ladies  for  the  Advancement  of  Froebelian 
Kindergartens.''  which  had  been  formed  in  1859.  She  was  made  honorary  president 
of  this  association,  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  two  Veveins  Kinder- 
garten (association  kindergartens),  ^nd  of  the  first  Volkskindergarten,  This  name 
was  si^gested  by  her  for  kindergartens,  not  unlike  the  BiirgerTcindergUrien  of 
Hamburg:.  According  to  her  own  statement,  however,  she  found  tne  "Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation "  inadequate  for  her  purposes,  and  founded  in  1863,  with  the  aid  or  Professors 
Gneist  and  Virchow,  Dr.  Tappenheim,  Inspector  Poesche,  and  other  prominent 
persons,  the  Verein  fur  Familien-  und  Volkserziehung  (Association  for  Domestic  and 
Popular  Education).  This  association  had  added  to  the  aims  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation, the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of  kindergartners,  children's 
nurses  (Einderpf-legerinnen),  the  discussion  of  educational  problems,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  educational  principles. 

In  1874  the  two  associations  united  under  the  common  name  of  Berliner  Froebel- 
Verein  (Berlin  Froebel  Association)  and  formulated  their  purposes  as  follows: 

The  association  will  labor  to  advance  a  form  of  education  that  cultivates  and 
strengthens  mind  and  body,  particularly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Fred- 
eric Froebel.  It  will  seek  to  accomplish  this  by  instructing  women  in  their  calling 
as  educators,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  kindergartens,  by  training  teachers 
for  the  same,  by  training  children's  nurses  for  families;  and  by  introducing  these 
educational  j^rinciples  in  existing  day  nurseries. 

In  1876  this  association  conducted  8  Vereinskinderg&rten  for  children  of  well-situ- 
ated parents,  and  one  Volkskindergarten  for  children  of  poorer  parents.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance  in  the  former  was  about  400;  the  Volkekindergarien 
was  attended  on  an  average  by  75  children.  In  1888  the  number  of  Vereinakinder- 
^rten  had  been  reduced  to  five,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  150  children ; 
in  the  Volkfikindergarten  the  average  attendance  had  been  reduced  to  6p  children. 
Dr.  Pappenhoim^  the  director  of  these  kindergartens  during  their  existence,  sees  in 
this  decrease  a  symptom  of  success.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens by  local  associations,  by  schools,  by  enterprising  kindergartners,  and  by 
families,  who  unite  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  ''mmily  kindergarten"  for 
their  own  children.    However,  a  second  Volkskindergarten  was  opened  in  1889. 

In  1890  the  municipal  authorities  granted  the  society  pecuniary  assistance  for  the 
conduct  of  the  two  Volkskindergiirten,  on  condition  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
children  of  needy  parents.  Consequently,  while  the  society  maintains  the  hours 
from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  as  the  regular  kindergarten  hours,  it  admits 
children  whose  parents  work  away  from  homo  at  8  a.  m.,  permits  them  to  remain 
until  7  p.  m.,  and  gives  them  their  meals  for  10  pfennige  (3  cents)  a  day.  In  order 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  the  number  of  kinaergartners  employed  has 
been  increased. 

A  second  enterprise  of  the  Froehel verein  is  the  training  school  for  kindergartners 
under  the  direction  of  Inspector  H.  Reinecke.  The  course  lasts  one  year.  It  com- 
prises pedagogics  (general  and  Froebelian),  kindergarten  occupations  and  games, 
natural  history,  hygiene  and  calisthenics,  sinking,  rudiments  of  geometry,  and 
methods  of  elementary  teaching.  The  hours  ot  instruction  (twenty  per  week)  are 
in  the  afternoon.  On  three  forenoons  each  week  each  student  is  assigned  to  a  kin- 
dergarten, where  she  observes  the  work  and  assists  according  to  directions  from  the 
regulxtr  teachers.  Students  must  be  at  least  16  years  old  and  must  have  a  fair  school 
education,  more  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  German  language  and  literature, 
in  the  history  of  Germany,  and  in  singing.  Students  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  5  marks, 
and  thereafter  27  marks  quarterly  for  full  work.    Since  1888  the  school  admits  to  its 
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Icssous  yoanc  women  who  do  not  caro  to  become  kindergartners,  bat  who,  for  their 
own  fuller  education,  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Froebers  principles  and 
practice. 

The  third  institution  established  and  maintained  by  the  association  is  the  Kinder- 
pflegeiunnen-Schttle  (school  for  the  training  of  children's  maids  and  nurses).  This 
school  also  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pappenheim.  Its  object  is,  in  the  words  of 
Froebel,  ^*  to  train  young  girls  so  that  they  may  aftord  the  housewife  needed  help  in 
her  domestic  duties  and  relieve  the  mother  by  assuming  the  nurture  and  education 
of  the  little  children. ''  This  school  was  first  established  in  1864  as  a  Sunday  school, 
in  which  ladies  of  the  Froebel  Association  taught  gratuitously. 

In  1868  the  association  found  an  energetic  colaborer  in  Director  Zelle,  of  the 
municix^al  orphan  department.  A  regular  school  was  organized  with  a  six  months' 
course.  During  three  hours  (2  to  5  o'clock)  in  the  afternoons  the  pupils  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  and  occupations — including  peas  work  and  clay 
modeling,  in  the  rudiments  of  educational  science,  and  in  the  manual  arts  of  the 
homo.  During  the  forenoons  they  assisted,  under  suitable  direction,  in  the  Munici> 
pal  Orphans'  Home  in  housework  and  in  the  care  of  little  children,  or  they  were  sent 
for  similar  work  to  some  Volkskindergarlen,  At  the  same  time  they  were  permitted 
to  visit  the  ** creche"  of  Dr.  Albu  and  the  children's  hospital,  where  they  might 
learn  to  nurse  sick  children. 

In  1869  the  municipal  orphans'  department  established  an  independent  school  of 
this  character  for  orphan  girls,  and  the  association  continued  the  general  work  alone. 
Gradually  the  course  was  extended  to  one  year  and  the  curriculum  was  correspond- 
ingly enlarged  by  additional  instruction— the  Froebel  occupations,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  The  number  of  weekly  hours  of 
instniction  rose  from  twenty  to  twenty-two. 

In  1889  the  school  had  53  pupils,  and  its  list  of  graduates  had  risen  to  600.  Pupils 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  36  marks  and  6  marks  for  material  used  In  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. On  the  other  hand  the  wages  of  such  ^rls,  which  in  1868  varied  between  80 
and  120  marks  annually,  had  risen  to  a  minimum  of  135  marks  and  a  maximum  of 
180  marks  annually. 

Fichie-Kindergarten, — ^A  typical  history,  which  reveals  much  of  the  character- 
istic tendencies  of  the  German  mind  with  reference  to  this  movement,  is  that  of 
the  Fichte-Kindergarten.  Its  foundation  was  determined  upon  by  the  district 
apociatiun  *'Moritzplatz"  as  a  suitable  testimonial  of  devotion  to  Fichte,  the  great 
regciY<^CftlO¥^G«rmftn  popular  educatipn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his 
one  hundredth  anniversary  in  the  spring  of  1862.  On  the  3d  day  of  November  of 
the  same  year  it  was  opened  with  3  children;  in  May  of  the  following  spring  the 
number  had  risen  to  50.  The  monthly  fee  of  1^  marks  was,  however,  too  high  for 
the  children  of  the  working  peojile;  hence  the  fee  was  put  on  a  sliding  scale  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  children  were  received  for  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  sessions.  At  last  in  the  spring  of  18C5  a  special  association, 
the  Fcrein  fiir  den  Fichte  Kindagaricn  took  cnarge  of  the  institution  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  VoJkifkindergartcn,  In  this  form  it  has  continued  to  this  day 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that«for  lack  of 
means  it  has  been  compelled  'Ho  live"  in  rented  quarters,  which  it  was  always  diffi- 
cult to  retain  and  a  few  times  even  difficult  to  secure.  In  1881,  externally  the  most 
prosperous  year  of  the  association,  its  membersbip  had  risen  to  170,  the  number  of 
registered  pupils  reaching  the  monthly  average  of  106.  These  were  taught  at  an  ex- 
pense of  3,060  marks.  The  monthly  tuition  fees  (varying  from  one-fourth  mark  to 
4^  marks  per  child)  amounted  to  1,327  marks  for  the  year,  so  that  the  association  had 
to  make  up  a  deficit  of  1,733  marks.  In  1889  the  number  of  members  was  137,  the 
monthly  average  of  registered  children  72.  They  were  taught  at  an  expense  of  3,030 
marks.  The  monthly  tuition  fees  (varying  from  one-half  mark  to  3  marks  per 
child)  amounted  to  1,040  marks  for  the  year,  so  that  a  deficit  of  1,990  marks  had  to 
be  covered.  Undoubtedly  the  decrease  in  attendance  and  membership  is  due  here, 
too,  to  the  foundation  of  additional  kindergartens  of  all  descriptions. 

Much  opposition  had  to  be  overcome  with  reference  to  the  curriculum.  Invete- 
rate prejudice,  nurtured  by  the  school  and  by  the  day  nursery  or  infant  school  on 
the  English  model,  looked  upon  reading,  writing,  knitting,  and  other  "useful"  occu- 
pations as  of  chief  value.  All  these,  however,  remained  persistently  excluded.  At 
the  same  time  the  association  spared  no  pains  to  show  in  its  reports  the  superiority 
of  Frocbel's  plan.    Thus  we  read  in  the  report  of  1867: 

''The  school  and  the  kindergarten  have  different  tasks.  The  kindergarten  jshonld 
not  anticipate  the  work  of  the  school,  but  only  by  all-sided  development  of  the  child 
prepare  the  way.  If  in  this  direction  we  may  express  hope  with  reference  to  our 
institution,  it  would  bo  that  of  being  able  in  due  time  to  give  to  our  kindergarten 
that  degree  of  inner  and  outer  development  that  children  might  remain  with  us  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  now  possible.  At  a  time  when  education  knew  no  other  means 
of  early  culture  than  those  of  the  primary  school,  it  was  proper  and  necessary  to 
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place  the  lower  limit  of  school  age  at  6  or  7  years.  But  now,  sinco  the  genius 
of  Froebel  has  found  new  ways,  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten  can  not  fail  to  see 
that  possibly  the  means  of  Froebel  might  suffice  for  even  a  longer  period ;  that  the 
deferring  of  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  a  later  period,  when  the  child  is 
steadier  and  stronger,  would  yield  good  results  with  less  eflfort  and  more  readily." 

The  report  of  ISSS  discusses  the  question  more  at  length.  This  report  recognizes 
the  indispensable  value  of  reading  and  writing,  but  does  not  grant  the  necessity  of 
beginning  with  it  at  too  early  a  period.  It  continues:  "  Have  you  never  heard  of 
efficient  and  great  men  wjio  learned  to  read  and  write  in  their  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
yeart  Are  there  not,  indeed,  nations  who  formerly  accomplished  much  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  in  art  and  science,  in  war  and  diplomacy,  although  but  few  could 
read  and  write  f  And  are  there  not  to-day  thousands  of  men  efficient  in  their  voca- 
tions who  know  little  of  reading  and  writing  or  make  scarcely  any  use  of  i  1 1  *  *  • 
Whence,  then,  comes  the  efficiency  of  these,  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writingf 

"This  question  is  easily  answered.  Eye  and  ear,  hand  and  foot,  are  the 'media 
through  which  man  learns  the  most  and  many  things  most  thoroughly.  It  is  by  seeing, 
bearing,  and  going  himself,  and  above  all,  by  dojng,  by  producing  nimself,  that  man 
obtains  his  best  knowledge  and  his  best  powers.  You  may  tell  a  man  ten  times  how 
a  waf^on  or  a  plow  looks,  and  his  knoAvledge  is  not  half  as  satisfactory  as  when  he 
sees  tneso  things  once.  He  may  many  times  read  in  a  book  how  a  seed  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  ground  and. carefully  tended  when  it  has  sprouted,  and  ho  will  not  understand 
the  matter  half  as  well  as  when  he  does  it  once  himself.  Self-doing  is  the  best  means 
for  the  culture  of  man.  His  understanding  and  his  hand  learn  most  by  self-doing, 
and  his  industry,  his  conscientiousness,  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  respect  for 
the  industry  and  property  of  others,  self-control  and  persistence,  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position are  not  by  anything  so  well  cultivated  as  by  self-activity. 

"  Everyone  admits  that  this  is  true  of  grown  people,  but  it  is  true  in  a  still  higher 
degree  of  the  little  children.  The  little  child  is,  as  it  were,  from  the  day  of  its 
birth,  all  eye  and  ear,  hand  and  foot,  full  of  inner  unrest,  and  yearning  for  occupa- 
tion and  activity.  A  self-active  child  is  contented,  is  well  behaved;  a  self-active 
child  grows  constantly  in  experience  and  knowledge,  in  skill  andexpertness,  in  dili- 
gence and  persevcrence ;  it  is  cheerful  and  without  whims,  sympathetic  and  help-- 
Inl;  it  is  maturing  internally,  gradually  but  surely,  and,  what  is  moc*  if.ifiortant, 
withont  precocity  and  presumption  in  thought,  speech,  and  learning;  finally  noth- 
ing so  keeps  a  child  in  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor  as  does  varied  creative  activ- 
ity. 

.<  •  •  #  Yes,  you  say,  but  how  about  reading  and  writingf  Writingf  The 
child  must  learn  to  walk  before  it  can  skip  and  run;  similarly^  it  must  first  learn  to 
draw  and  then  to  write,  for  writing  is  only  a  particular  sort  of  drawing.  And  read- 
ing f  Why,  indeed,  should  a  child  learn  by  reading  how  a  house,  a  right  angle,  a 
horse,  a  plow  looks,  what  the  farmer  and  miller  do,  how  the  bee  and  the  dove  saved 
one  anotner's  life,  or  about  Snow-White  and  Red-Riding-Hood  f  Why  not  rather 
hear  about  these  things,  and,  so  far  as  feasible,  see  and  do  and  represent  these  . 
things f  Will  not  these  things  be  to  him  in  these  ways  clearer^  more  living,  and 
more  impressive  than  reading  about  them  could  make  themf " 

The  efibrts  of  these  associations  to  instruct  the  public  concerning  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  kindergarten  and  to  obtain  the  active  cooperation  of  the  homo  in 
their  work  are  unceasing.  These  efforts  are  quite  instructive  to  us  who  are  so  prone 
to  delegate  all  these  things  to  ill-chosen  boards  of  education ;  they  explain  much  of 
the  superiority  of  German  and  Swiss  kindergarten  instruction  over  what  goes  by 
the  same  name  in  France  and  even  in  Belgium. 

By  way  of  illustration  an  additional  extract  is  here  added  from  a  public  address 
by  Dr.  Ritter,  printed  in  the  society's  report  for  1888 : 

**  The  kindergarten  would  not  intrust  to  mere  chance  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  vigor  of  children  during  the  three  years  when  they  are  lar^ly  left  to 
themselves  awaiting  school  age,  but  it  affords  thoughtful  and  systematic  means  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  child's  health  and,  if  need  be,  to  re^itore  it:  at  the 
same  time  it  nurses  the  hope  that  its  principles  and  methods  may  find  introduction 
into  the  family,  so  that  their  salutary  influence  may  continue  to  be  applied  in  the 
home.''  The  address  then  continues  to  contrast  the  aimless  and  inconsistent  home 
treatment  of  exclusive  home  education  with  the  thoughtful  and  methodical  proced- 
ure of  the  kindergarten ;  shows  that  far  from  depriving  the  mother  of  a  portion  of 
her  educational  mission  it  instructs  and  encournges  her  in  its  fnUillment;  far  from 
entailing  estrangement  between  motber  and  child,  it  intensifies  their  mutual  instinc- 
tive love  by  adding  to  this  a  mutual  intelligent  appreciation ;  far  from  depriving 
the  child  of  its  only  period  of  full  liberty  it  preserves  this  from  degenerating  into 
lawless  lioense,  which  is  the  Tery  worst  slavery. 

The  address  then  x>oints  out  its  value  in  social  education:  "In  the  kindergarten 
dilldren  find  companions  of  their  own  age,  whom  they  instinctively  seek.    Many  of 
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these  have  already  learned  to  ol^ey  th^  kiivlergartner  with  alacrity,  and  thos  the 
newcomers  soon  sje  lifted  into  a  degree  of  docility  to  which  at  home  they  were 
strangers.  It  is  a  common  ohservation  in  the  kindergarten  that  without  artifiuial 
straining  it  converts  even  excessivelv  turbulent  and  self-willed  children  in  a  short 
time  to  natural  childlike  vivacity  and  adaptability,  and  removes  apathy  as  by  magic. 

"Thus  the  kindergarten  becomes,  indeed,  a  garden  where  the  children  are  not 
merely  kept,  but,  like  tender  plants,  by  an  intelligent  gardener,  are  carefully  nurtured 
by  intelligent  and  devoted  love.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child's  instinct  of  activity 
is  lifted  without  forcing  into  an  eager  desire  for  purposeful  occupation.  Glay-modbBl- 
ing,  weaving,  building  with  blocks  and  sticks,  trams  and  exercises  the  muscles  of 
the  hand,  and,  inasmuch  as  each  occupation  lasts  for  only  a  short  time,  the  eyes  are 
not  strained  but  themselves  suitably  trained,  and  song,  which  adds  to  the  children's 
joy  and  cheerfulness,  affords  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  for  the  ear  and  develop- 
ment for  the  lungs. 

*'  However,  the  kindergarten  aims  with  these  games  and  occupations  at  hygienic 
advantages  of  a  still  different  sort.  Froebel  has  shown  that  the  child  will  learn 
most  thorouj^hly  the  things  that  most  enlist  his  interest  and  excite  his  curiosity. 
Now  these  thmgs  are  not  accomplished,  as  has  been  thought  heretofore,  by  the  mere 
showing  of  thin^  on  the  part  of  adults  and  mere  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  but  rather  by  permitting  them  to  represent  and  to  make  things  tliemselves. 
Thus,  the  child  learns  much  about  a  bird  by  embroidering  its  outline  or  by  drawing 
it  on  his  slate,  and  without  formal  or  forced  instruction.  Similarly,  the  child  in 
building  with  its  blocks  tables  and  chairs  learns  from  the  occasional  directions  and 
remarks  of  the  kindergartner  the  significance  of  right  and  left,  of  comer,  face,  and 
edge.  In  stick  laying  and  weaving  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  numbers  with- 
out formal  instruction  in  arithmetic;  and  in  a  similar  fashion  it  learns  to  distinguish 
plants,  animals,  and  stones  without  formal  lessons  in  natural  history.'' 

Such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  supply  deficiencies  in  governmental 
work  in  matters  of  education  can  not  fail  in  due  time  to  lead  the  nation  to  Jiigher 
intelligence,  deeper  morality,  and  fuller  liberty. 

Peatalozzi-Froeoel  Haua — The  efforts  to  realize  Froebel's  ideals  which  have  been  so 
far  described,  with  the  exception  of  those  made  in  German-Switzerland,  have  a  more 
or  less  obvious  leaning  towards  the  ways  of  the  school.  It  remains  for  us  now  to 
give  an  avcoi^nt  of  a  brilliant  experiment  to  render  the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  family 
supreme  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  Possibly  the  desire  to  correct  an  unques- 
tionable abuse  renders  the  eminent  experimenter  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction; 
possibly  she  thinks  it  desirable  to  do  tnis  in  order  to  enable  others  to  find  some  true 
golden  medium. 

The  experiment  referred  to  is  made  a^ain  at  Berlin,  and  the  eminent  leader  of  the 
work  is  Madame  Henrietta  Schrader,  wS  Breymann.  Madame  Schrader  is  a  direct 
pupil  of  Froebel.  Up  to  her  marriage  she  conducted  a  well-known  girls'  school  and 
kindergarten  at  Wolfenbiittel.  In  1871  her  husband's  business  made  it  necessary 
that  they  should  take  up  their  home  in  Berlin.  Here  she  took  at  once  a  deep  and 
active  interest  in  the  kindergartens,  more  particularly  in  the  Volkakindergarten  of 
the  district  in  which  she  lived.  This  institution  was  at  the  time  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition. Through  her  efforts  the  association  that  had  conducted  it  was  reorganized, 
grew  in  interest,  numbers,  and  activity,  and  soon  entered  enthusiastically  into  her 
plans.  It  assumed  the  name  "  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Volkehindergiirt^n 
and  VoJkserzichung  of  the  southwestern  Friedrichstadt"  (the  name  of  the  district). 

She  called  to  her  aid  a  gifted  friend  and  pupil  of  hers.  Miss  Annette  Schepel,  who 
took  charge  of  the  kindergarten ;  she  herself  opened  a  course  of  lectures  wnich.  in 
the  course  of  time,  developed  into  a  training  school  for  kindergartners  and  ciiil- 
drens'  nurses,  and  added  from  time  to  time  other  valuable  features  to  the  work  of 
the  association.  In  1880  a  few  wealthy  members  of  the  association  bought  the  house 
16  Steinmetz-Strasse,  which  to-day  is  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House,  and  harbors  the 
philanthropic  longings  of  its  founder. 

This  institution  comprises  at  present  the  following  departments : 

(1)  The  Volkskindergarten,  witn  four  sections. 

(2)  A  transition  class. 

(3)  A  primary  class. 

(4)  A  school  for  sewing  and  mending. 

(5)  A  bathing  establishment  for  children. 

(6)  A  training  school  for  kindergartners  and  nurses  (Einda'pflegainncn), 

(7)  A  home  for  friendless  girls. 
(S)  A  cooking  school. 

(9)  A  commission  for  the  advancement  of  hygienic  living  among  the  poor. 

The  Volkskindergarten  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  in  four  depart- 
ments of  not  more  than  twenty  children  each.  This  limited  number  of  children 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  individual  treatment  of  the  children  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "family  spirit,"  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  work  of  this  institn- 
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tion.  Each  division  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  kindergartner,  who  is  variously 
aided  by  visiting  members  of  the  training  school  connectea  with  the  institution.  A 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  work  in  the  Volkskindergarten  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

From  the  kindergarten  the  children  pass  in  their  sixth  year  of  age  to  the  transi- 
tion class,  and  from  this  to  an  elementary  or  primary  class.  In  these  classes  the 
children  are  gradually  introduced  into  the  aims  and  ways  of  the  school. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  various  needs  and  arts  of  home  industry.  The  chil- 
dren assist  in  the  cleaning  of  the  rooms,  the  washing  of  windows  and  doors,  the  care 
of  the  house  plants.  They  scrub  the  little  wooden  boards  on  which  their  luncheon 
is  served,  and  do  all  kinds  of  domestic  chores.  The  girls  busy  themselves  with  the 
laundry  of  their  dolls;  the  boys  repair  paper  hangings,  pictures,  and  broken  play- 
things. 

Even  after  their  transfer  to  the  regular  school  the  children  return  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  House  during  certain  afternoons  of  the  week.  On  these  occasions  the 
girls  are  taught  mendihg,  darning,  and  plain  sewing;  the  boys  learn  to  weave  rugs 
from  straw  or  rags,  to  make  baskets^  to  do  all  kinds  of  cardboard  work,  and  to 
handle  the  carpenter's  tools. 

The  school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners  consists  of  two  departments. 

The  students  of  the  first  department  must  have  passed  through  a  secondary  school 
for  girls  and  possess  good  health.  They  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  3  marks,  and  25 
marcs  quarterly  (foreign  students  pay  a  quarterly  fee  of  75  marks).  The  subjects 
of  instructions  are  hygiene,  pedagogics,  history  of  education,  kindergarten  theory 
^  Sir  •?.        .       -  .       ^  .        . 


and  practice,  natural  history,  rudiments  of  geometry,  German,  drawing,  sipging, 
calisthenics,  the  arts  of  housework  and  home  gardening,  observation  and  practice 
in  the  schools  of  the  institution. 

The  course  lasts  from  one  to  two  years,  according  to  the  state  of  progress  of  the 
respective  students;  and  graduates,  according  to  age  and  culture,  are  supposed  to  be 
fitted  for  educational  work  in  homes  and  kindergartens. 

The  students  of  the  second  department  must  have  a  fair  common-school  education 
and  be  in  good  health.  They  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  3  marks  and  a  quarterly  fee 
of  15  marks.  Their  course  of  instruction  is  on  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  the 
first  department,  but  much  more  limited.  It  lasts  from  one  to  two  years  and  fits  its 
graduates  to  become  assistants  in  kindergartens  and  in  home  education. 

Of  late  a  third  department  has  been  added  for  persons  who  have  passed  through  a 
course  of  normal  kindergarten  training  and  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing in  training  schools.  This  course  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months  and  requires  a 
fee  of  60  marks  for  six  months  or  of  100  marks  for  the  year. 

In  1889  the  training  school  had  fifty-five  students.  Of  these  thirty-six  were  in  the 
first  and  nineteen  in  the  second  department.  Financially,  the  institution  seems  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  self-supporting.  With  an  annual  expenditure  in  1889 
of  nearly  35,000  marks^  its  deficit  to  be  covered  firom  existing  funds  amounted  to  not 
quite  4,000  marks. 

Other  instractive  details  of  this  remarkable  institution  will  be  found  in  tho 
appendix* 


Appendix  A. 

The  following  notes  were  sent  me  by  Froebers  widow,  Madame  Louise  Froebel, 
who  resides  at  Hamburg :  v 

On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1840,  Froebel  celebrated  at  Blanlcenburff,  in  Thnrioeia,  the  inftagnration  of 
an  institntion  for  the  cnltivation  of  children;  »  German  kinder^rton,  foundoffhy  women  of  German  v. 
After  his  iDaaf(aral  address  tho  children,  who  had  been  taaght  for  some  time  by  Froebel,  engaged  in 
plays  and  occupations.  SubseouenUy  kindergartens  were  established  in  many  places.  Froebel  in- 
structed the  kindergartners  ana  engaged  much  in  missionary  activity  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  their  work. 

Madame  Doris  Liltkens,  at  Hamburg,  a  generous  friend  of  childhood,  had  been  gained  for  this  holy 

work  by  Froebers  writings  and  c  -•"•'*'•- w     ,         . 

private  school  In  1848.    In  the  fol 

ciation  of  ladies  induced  Froebel  to  spend 

to  present  his  educational  princii)les  in  publio  lectures.  In  May,  1850.  the  first  Biirgerkindergarten 
(eitisens*  kindergarten)  was  opened  by  Froebel.  Soon  two  others  followed.  Froebel  foUoDied  the 
nittgress  of  the  work  with  great  Joy.  During  his  sickness  Middendorff  came  to  him  with  reports  tram 
Hamburg  which  gave  him  much  joy  in  his  sufferings.  After  the  death  of  Froebel  and  Uiddendorff  I 
went  first  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  serve  the  cause  with  all  my  strength.  However,  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  of  kindergartens  In  Prussia,  and  a  similar  disposition  at  Dresden,  I  was  not  received 
with  faver,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  permit  of  residence.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1854) 
a  fourth  BurgerkinderaarUn  was  to  be  opened  at  Hamburg,  and  I  offered  to  assume  its  direction. 
The  kindergarten  kept  me  occupied  for  a  few  hours  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  during  the  afternoons  I 
was  at  liberty  to  instruct  a  few  girls,  an  opportunity  which  was  embraced  with  lOacrity  by  the  kin- 
dergarten assistants. 
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Two  years  later  the  execrrdro  board  of  the  BiirgerHndgSrten  established  a  training  scbool  for  Wn- 
der^rtnera,  in  which  I  tan^ht  with  a  nninber  of  others. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  Froebel  society  had  been  formed,  and  this  society  also  efttablished  a  tratnins-  . 
school  for  kindergartners  which  was  always  well  patronized;  its  grauoatcs  mostly  took  charge  of 
children  in  families  and  did  much  t«  render  these  favorable  to  oar  work. 

In  IBGi)  I  established  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  tiie  wealthier  classes,  with  which  a  few 

.  years  Istcr  I  combined  a  transition  class  in  order  to  gratify  the  parents  of  my  pnpils.    Daring  the 

entire  period  I  continued  my  efibrts  to  train  kindwgartners.    Among  my  stachmte  there  were  «  few 

Kussisn  ladies,  and  at  their  request  I,  spent  a  lew  months  at  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  aid  in  the 

establishment  of  ttte  work  in  that  city. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  cliildrou  t  instructed  in  the  course  of  years,  but  I  hare  the  great  satis fioc- 
tion  of  meeting  many  of  my  former  pnpils  who  are  now  citixens  and  piurents  active  in  the  service  of 
whatever  to  them  is  true,  beautiftil,  and  good. 

In  my  sixtieth  year  I  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  un  my  own  kindcrgartmi.  but  was  still  able 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  to  work  for  the  Volkgkindergarttn  and  for  the  training  school.  At  present  the 
excitement  and  noise  of  large  assemldies  is  too  severe  for  me,  vet  I  hare  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
little  dues  in  families  and  of  being  greeted  by  them  with  manit'estations  of  cordial  ottcction. 

If  now  we  ask  what  success  has  crowned  the  labor  of  tiie  past  fifty  vears,  tlis  answer,  through  God's 
grace,  indicates  reB^arkable  growth,  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Tne  tender  tree  planted  in  IS40  had 
to  bear  many  storms  and  other  hindrances,  but  has  always  been  strengthened  by  tJiese  things.  The 
educational  principles  of  Frocl>el  have  taken  root  in  the  families;  many  uneonaciously  follow  his  guid- 
ance, and  very  many  heed  his  instructions  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  value.  The  efforts  to 
establish  homes  of  refuge  for  boys  and  girls  area  necessary  coaaequence  of  our  endeavors;  indeed,  they 
existed  in  their  rudiments  in  Froebel's  institute. 

If,  as  in  the  light  oT  past  experience  we  have  a  right  to  hope,  the  spirit  of  love,  of  industry,  and  of 
gcncrourt  crrative  work  will  become  more  and  more  general,  Froebel's  desiro  to  bring  to  mankind 
peace,  Joy,  and  fireedom  will  be  fulfilled. 


Appendix  B. 

The  followin;^  notes  wero  sent  me  by  Heinrich  Hoffmanii;  &  direct  pupil  of  Frocbcl, 
now  residing  at  Uaiubnrg : 

.  }n  1848  an  article  written  by  Mme.  Doris  Lutkens directed  my  attention  to  Froebel  and  the  kindergar- 
ten.' I  p^d  Z  visit  to  the  kindergarten  established  by  this  laay  at  Hamburg.  Following  her  advice  I 
api^ied  to  FroeboL  He  received  me  at  once  as  one  of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  fall  of  1848  I  went  to  Dres- 
den to  receive  his  pergonal  instruction.  Tlua  was  a  great  event  for  me.  Henceforth  my  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  cbiidhoo<i  as  a  whole.  The  mighty  oMtfiusiasin,  the  wealth  of  thought  amazed  his 
hearers,  althuueh  he  seemed  to  labor  to  find  the  ngbt  expressions  for  his  revelations.  Never  again 
have  I  found  so  indefatigable  a  worker.  From  9  o'clock  ija*  the  morning  until  10  at  night  he  taught  the 
various  sectiotis  of  the  school  sod  limited  the  time  for  his  personal  wants  toaminimum.  At  lOo'dock, 
when  the  weather  was  favorable,  he  loved  to  inrite  us  for  a  walk.  These  were  precious  hours  *  *  * 
When  afterwards  wo  had  retired  to  rest,  our  master  worked  until  Sorio'clock,  and  worked  and  studied 
about  new  forms  and  arrangements,  songs  and  games,  and  whatever  else  might  enrich  the  children's 
mind  and  heart  or  enhance  their  vicor. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  the  work  at  Dresden  came  to  a  close.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
I  opened  tne  second  Idnd^^rten  at  Hamburg,  and.  at  the  invitation  of  several  ladies,  Froebel  came 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  conduct  a  six  month's  course.  Many  mfiueutial  men 
and  women  of  advanced  culture  were  gained  for  the  cause,  and  when  Middendoff,  with  his  wonderful 
power  of  speech,  had  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  every  heart,  a  brilliant  success  seemed  assured. 
Although  much  disappointment  and  sorrow  came  to  the  venerable  master,  he  had  nevertheless  the 
satisfaction  of  witnosslog  the  opening  pf  a  Burgcrkindergarten,  to  which  subsequently  many  others 
were  added. 

My  elforts  were  directed  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  family,  on  the  one  hand  the  kindergarten, 
on  the  other  hand  the  training  of  girls  for  the  work  of  education.  At  first  I  instructed  young  g^rls  for 
two  hours  daily  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  requirements  of  the  nursery.  As  this  was  a  gratui- 
tous work.  I  secured  in  a  short  time  40  pupils.  To  me  person^ly  this  aiforded  valuable  practice  in  tho 
art  of  presenting  even  highest  educational  truths  in  a  simple  and  iuti-lligible  manner,  even  to  persona 
little  skilled  in  tnoucbt.  Unfortunately  a  serious  interruption  intervened  in  this.  The  kindergartens 
were  prohibited  in  Prussia,  and.  not  being  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  leave 
the  city.  For  a  year  I  went  as  a  peripatettic  teacher  from  town  to  town  in  Hanover:  Hanover,  Hildes- 
heim,  Blze,  Gronau,  Goettingen,  then  Bremen  and  Oldenburg.  In  all  of  these  I  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  in  whie.h  I  presented  the  method  of  Froebel,  established  kindergartens,  ii^stmcted  young 
girl^  in  the  work,  and  labore<l  to  meet  the  accusations  and  misunderstandings  that  beset  the  cause. 

In  1854  Prince  Albert  opened  a  universal  educational  exposition  in  St.  Martin's  HaD.  London.  A 
request  t»  take  part  in  tiiis  induced  me  to  venture  upon  the  journey  well  provided  with  material 
kindergarten  work  and  means  for  illustration.  I  was  assigned  a  prominent  place  and  could  display 
my  things  to  advajitage.  The  success  was  greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  Uuforlunately  I  was  not 
an  adept  in  tho  English  languiM^e,  but  my  material  helped  me  out,  and  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  8  atui«ht  I  was  surrounded  by  groups  of  hearers  to  whom  latt^smpted  to  ftimish  a  general  out- 
line of  the  idea.  I  iiad  intended  to  return  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  but  L<ird  Shaftesbury, 
Kinnaird,  Dr.  Playfair,  and  others  induced  me  to  remain.  I  found  a  field  of  work  in  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society,  in  the  Wesleyan  C«dlege,  and  in  a  number  of  noble  families.  The  interest  grew 
steadily.  *  *  *  I  remained  m  London  for  seventeen  years,  but  in  1871 1  retume<l  home.  At  first  I 
establislied  myself  as  teacher  of  English  at  Altona,  but  soon  I  gave  ray  energies  wholly  again  to  t^e 
work  nearest  my  heart.  Since  1878  I  have  conducted  six  month's  co^irses  in  which  young  girls  an 
trained  for  the  educational  requirements  of  the  nursery,  as  well  as  a  flourishing  kindergarten. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  requested  by  Joseph  Hughes  to  writ©  a  biography  of  rro©l>el  lor  his  "  Prac- 
tical Teacher."    This  I  did,  and  he  published  my  manuscript  in  the  years  1883  and  1884. 
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Appendix  C. 

THE  MONTHLY  SUBJECT  IX  THE  KINDERGARTR2T. 

Madame  Henriette  Schrader,  the  genial  founder  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Honse 
at  Berlin,  makes  much  of  what  she  calls  the  Monatngegenntand  (monthly  subject  or 
Buhjcct  for  the  month)  in  the  kindergarten.  In  one  of  her  reports  ^1^90)  she  fur- 
nishes an  instractive  illustration  of  this.    The  subject  chosen  is  the  pine  tree. 

For  the  smallest  children  of  the  kindergarten  it  furnishes  material  for  play.  The 
kindermrtner  on  the  first  morning  brings  to  the  little  ones — ^3  to  4^  years  old — a 
co\rereQ  basket  filled  with  pine  sprays.  After  the  children  hare  examined  them  and 
admired  them,  they  plant  with  their  aid  and  some  sand  a  pine  forest.  This  is  filled 
with  animals  from  "Noah's  ark.  "  The  kindergartner  rapidly  fashions  from  wax  a 
squirrel  which  risits  all  the  children  and  leaps  nimbly  from  tree  to  tree.  Suddenly 
it  begins  to  snow,  small  pieces  of  white  paper  fall  upon  the  trees,  the  squirrel 
hides  himself  in  one  of  the  trees,  and  the  animals,  too,  seek  suitable  shelter.  The 
chihlren  sing  a  suitable  song. 

On  another  day  the  kindergartner  brings  pine  cones  for  the  play.  Some  of  the 
children  fill  the  scales  with  sand  and  stick  small  leaves  and  flowers  into  this.  The 
cone  is  smoothed  off  on  one  side  with  a  knife,  and  the  charming  bouquet  is  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  assistants.  The  other  children  transform  pine  cones  into  horjwn 
and  cows  and  build  a  stable  for  them  from  blocks,  or  manufacture  wagons,  to  which 
the  horses  are  hitched.  The  children  express  themselves  freely  and  during  the 
play  learn  many  things  about  the  pine  tree  and  its  uses. 

The  second  division— 4^  to  5i  years  old — had  planted  small  pine  trees  last  spring, 
and  these  have  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  children.  In  the  mouth  of  Decem>  er 
these  pine  trees  and  whatever  else  the  children  may  have  seen  and  heard  about; 
pine  trees,  become  the  subject  of  earnest  andfreiinent  instructive  conversations,  and 
the  central  figure  of  songs  and  games.  Pine  trees  and  pine  cones  are  drawn  with^ 
the  help  of  stencils  and  suitably  colored.  Pine  ex)nes  are  adorned  for  th^-^^iiAt' 
mas  tree,  and  fashioned  from  clay,  and  all  culminates  in  the  story  of  the  Christ- 
child  and  conversations  on  the  significance  (^  Christmas. 

In  the  transition  class  children  5^  to  6  years  old  learn  to  express  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  in  regular  correct  sentences.  Thus,  after  a  visit  to  the 
botanical  gardens,  they  are  led  to  say:  "The  pine  tree  is  dressed  in  green.  The 
leaves  of  the  pine  tree  are  called  needles.  The  pine  tree  stands  quite  straight. 
The  pine  cones  are  brown.  In  the  pine  tree  there  are  many  small  tents.  In  these 
tents  the  seeds  are  sheltered,  etc. "  In*  the  occupations,  too,  connected  with  the 
sabjcct  everything  is  done  more  systematically  than  in  the  kindergarten  proper. 

Bertha  Mejrer,  author  of  "From  the  Cradle  to  the  School," gives  a  full  sketch  of 
a  day  in  this  institution.  We  take  the  following  notes  from  this:  At  9  o'clock  all 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten  assemble  in  the  large  play  room.  The  kindergar- 
ten designates  two  children  from  each  division,  who,  while  the  rest  are  engaged  in 
their  movement  games,  arrange  the  occupation  material  in  the  respective  division 
rooms.  These  children  hold  the  office  for  a  week.  After  the  games  comes  roll  call, 
and  at  9 :30  each  kindergartner  marches  her  division  into  the  music  room,  where 
transition  class  and  primary  class  assemble  at  the  same  time.  Here  all  sing  a  sim- 
ple morning  prayer.  Only  the  smallest  children,  2^  to  4  years  old,  are  excluded 
from  this  and  remain  in  the  play  room.  Thereupon  all  children  return  to  their 
respective  occupation  rooms  and  the  day's  work  begins. 

The  division  of  the  smallest  children,  too,  had  its  two  arrangers.  Let  us  stop 
with  these  at  first.  We  notice  that  the  playthings  of  the  nursery  are  not  banished 
from  their  room.  We  see  here  dolls,  dolls'  beds  and  carriages,  cooking  utensiln,  a 
Noah's  ark,  hollow  forms  for  the  sand  game,  a  railroad,  and  many  other  things.  Fre- 
quently they  may  use  these  things  as  they  please,  yet  at  other  times  much  is  pru- 
aently  withheld.  One  of  their  regular  occupations  is  stringiuj^  of  beads.  During 
this  time  they  are  told  a  story  or  sing  a  song,  or  give  vent  to  their  own  fancies  in 
free  conversation.  Here  a  bead  strung  on  a  thread  plajs  varied  parts.  Now  it  is  a 
bell,  swinging  to  and  fro,  now  a  locomotive  puffing  noisily  away.  The  various  col- 
ors of  the  beads  enable  the  children  to  discover  many  instructive  distinctions  among 
them.  Thus  they  vary  song  and  work  until  the  time  is  past.  Another  favorite  oc- 
cupation is  the  sand  game.  The  cliildreu  fashion,  with  the  help  of  their  hollow  sand 
forms  or  suitable  kitchen  utensils,  a  variety  of  things  from  moist  sand,  cooking 
ranges,  all  sorts  of  cakes  and  pastry,  or  they  make  little  gardens,  which  they  adorn 
with  real  flowers  or  pine  sprays,  or  with  paper  trees  and  birds  which  the  upper  di- 
visions have  made  for  them.  Another  occupation  is  t1ie  drawing  out  of  threads 
from  coarse  woolen  rags.  These  threads  they  tie  into  dolls,  little  birds,  or  mice,  or 
they  make  brooms  with  them,  or  lay  them  loosely  into  a  small  basket  or  clay  saucer 
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to  represent  the  uest  of  birds  or  mice,  or  they  monufaotare  them  into  small  beds  for 
dolls  cut  from  paper  or  wood. 

However,  after  the  very  first  occupation  the  signal  for  luncheon  is  given.  The 
children  march  again  to  the  large  play^  room.  In  the  meanwhile  the  two  little  help- 
ers place  at  each  seat  a  small  round  piece  of  board  upon  the  table,  and  on  each  of 
these  boards  a  small  slice  of  bread  and  butter  is  laid  aild  cut  into  small  pieces.  When 
all  preparations  are  made  the  chUdren  march  back  to  luncheon  amid  suitable  calis- 
thenic  exercises.  After  breakfast  the  children  again  repair  to  the  play  room,  while 
the  little  helpers  clear  the  tables  and  prepare  for  the  new  occupation. 

This  lasts  until  11.45,  when  the  children  are  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  the 
exception  of  those  whose  mothers  work  away  from  their  homes,  who  receive  their 
dinner  at  the  kindergarten.  These  remain  under  supervision  during  the  entire  noon- 
recess,  and  should  they  feel  tired  they  take  a  nap  on  mattresses  provided  for  this 
purpose.  The  afternoon  session  lasts  from  2  to  4  a  clock  and  is  spent  chiefly  in  free 
play  or  movement  games. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  divisions.  In  the  Froebel  occupations  the  children  are 
not  allowed  to  do  as  much  as  in  other  kindergartens.  The  more  difficult  and  deli- 
cate work  is  reserved  for  the  transition  class  and  the  primary  class,  when  they  do 
not  strain  the  nerves  and  eyes  excessively.  Geometrical  terms,  too,  are  avoided  in 
the  kindergarten  and  are  consigned  to  the  advanced  classes.  The  squares  on  the 
network  are  called  boxes ;  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  drawing  have  various 
names,  as  remote  resemblance  or  fancy  may  dictate,  such  as  soldiers,  handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  intelligent  intercourse  with  nature  and  on  the  activities  of 
daily  domestic  life.  Subjects  for  instruction  are  chosen  chiefly  from  nature  and  in 
accordance  with  the  seasons.  Thus,  in  March,  the  lessons  and  plays  dealt  with  pease, 
lentils,  and  beans;  in  April,  with  violets  and  spring  beauties ;  in  May,  with  somo 
prominent  May-blossoms  and  the  bird-tree:  in  June,. with  grass  and  cereals;  in  July, 
with  chickens;  in  August,  with  bees  and  butterflies;  in  September,  with  water:  m 
October,  with  the  apple  tree  and  ivy ;  in  November,  with  the  mouse  and  baked  apples ; 
in  December,  with  the  pine  tree;  in  January,  with  the  joiner  and  what  he  makes 
fruui  p'nA!  in  February,  with  the  titmouse,  etc.,  according  to  choice  or  opportunity. 

In  the  transition  class  the  work  in  the  Froebel  occupations  is  gradually  combined 
with  the  rudiments  of  school  work.  Instruction  begins  at  8.30,  In  writing  they 
learn  to  make  simple  letters;  in  arithmetic  they  analyze  numbers,  with  the  help  of 
sticks  and  linos,  from  1  to  5;  in  German  thoy  learn  to  form  simple  sentences  ana  to 
analyze  them  into  words  and  these  into  syllables;  in  drawing  they  draw  fi'om  sten- 
cils the  outlines  of  right  triangles,  squares,  etc.,  and  fill  these  with  lines;  thoy  learn 
to  recognize  angles  and  to  draw  them;  in  home  geography  they  learn  to  know  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  the  directions  in  which  to  find  familiar  buildings 
and  localities ;  they  observe  the  position  of  the  sun  and  other  similar  facts.  They 
measure  the  schoolroom  and  distances  of  objects  from  each  other,  and  make  a 
ground-plan  of  the  house  and  its  contents.  They  become  familiar  with  native 
plants  and  animals. 

For  religious  instruction  they  are  told  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  shown 
pictures  of  incidents  connected  with  the  stories.  In  music  they  learn  to  recognize 
and  keep  time  with  the  aid  of ''  orchestral  performances  "  on  triangles,  castanets, 
tambourines,  and  trumpets.  In  the  primary  class  these  things  are  done  more  and 
more  fully  in  the  ways  of  the  school. 


Appendix  D. 

STATUTORY  REGULATIONS  FOR  AUSTRIA    CONCERNING    KINDERGARTENS   AND  INFANT 

SCHOOLS. 

A .— KlNDEBG  ABTEN8. 

(1)  Tho  pnrpoRe  of  the  Icindergarten  is  to  aid  and  snppl«ment  home  edacatlon  daring  tbe  earlier 
years  of  childnood,  and,  consequently,  to  prepare  the  children  for  pnblic  school  education  {Volkt-tchul- 
unterricht}  by  systematio  training  of  tbe  bod y  and  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  by  appropriate  cnltore  of 
the  intellect. 

(2)  The  nnjans  of  kindergarten  education  are  to  be  found  In  occupations  which  develop  the  creative 
and  fonuative  instincts,  in  movement  games  with  or  without  sineing,  in  conversations  about  things 
and  pictures,  little  stones  and  poems,  and  light  garden  work.  All  instruction  pecoliar  to  the  school 
is  stdctly  excluded. 

(3)  Children  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  hefore  they  have  entered  on  their  fourth  year, 
and  they  must  be  dinch.ir^d  thercfh)m,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  school  law  of  1870,  at  tiie 
close  of 'their  sixth.  Within  these  limits  thoy  may  bo  received  or  dtsoharged  at  any  time,  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  mav  desire.  Children  troubled  with  afflfctiona  that  are  fhioght  with  danger  to 
other  children  shall  not  be  received  in  kindergartens. 
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(4)  Kindergartens  may  be  establisbed  bv  provinces,  school  districts,  municipalities,  associations,  as 
well  as  by  any  self-dependent  private  individoal  of  good  character  in  accordance  ^ith  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  sections  5  to  10. 

The  establishment  of  such  institntions  requires  the  approval  of  the  provincial  school  aathorities. 
Kindergartens  establised  by  provinces,  school  districts,  and  manicipalities  arepablic  Idndergartens; 
those  cstsblished  by  associations  and  private  individaals  are  private  kindergartens. 

(5)  The  kindergarten  may  exist  alone  or  In  connection  with  a  public  school  (Tolkttehule).    It  occn. 
lies  the  children  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  two  ortliree  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two 

-jours  in  the  afternoon.    Arrangements,  however,  may  be  made  to  mceive  children  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  for  supervision  and  board. 

(6)  The  number  of  children  in  the  care  of  one  ]>eraon  shall  not  exceed  40. 

(7)  The  rooms  destined  for  kindergartens  must  be  safe  and  easy  of  access;  must  have  a  perfectly 
heaJthy  location,  good  light,  and  ample  opportunities  for  the  unhindered  movements  of  the  children. 
In  addition  to  suitable  rooms,  there  mtist  be  a  sufficiently  large,  cheerftil,  and  adeqtiately  sheltered 
space  for  play  and  movement  in  the  open  air.  Exceptions  may  be  made  only  in  large  cities  and  in 
private  kindergartens. 

(8)  The  kindergarten  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  occupations  and  instruc- 
tion, the  requisite  number  of  seats  and  benches,  tables  ruled  with  networks,  and  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  bodily  needs  of  the  children. 

(9)  Every  kindergarten  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  regulations  and  a  time-table  adapted 
to  local  needs. 

(10)  The  founder  is  responsible  for  the  external  condition,  the  director  (or  directress)  for  the  peda- 
gogicalguidance  of  the  kindergarten. 

(11)  The  direction  of  a  kiuclergnrten  connected  with  the  Volk9sehuU  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  directors  (directresses)  of  independent  kindergartens  must  enjoy  a  good 
moral  character,  must  be  24  years  old,  in  possewsion  of  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  general  com* 
mon  schools,  and  must  show  that  they  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  nature  of  Iciudergarten 
education  by  attendance  (as  observers)  for  at  least  three  months  in  a  good  kindergarten,  (mlv  in 
cases  where  otber  proof  or  the  requisite  nedagogic  attainments  can  be  fbimished,  the  minister  of  publio 
instruction  may  dispenae  the  candidate  urom  the  certificate  of  graduation. 

(12)  The  practical  training  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  children,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  kindergartners  which  can  furnish  the  required  proofs  of  competence. for  this  work  (§^ 
20-23) .  The  directress,  if  she  fttmishes  proof  of  possessing  the  required  competence,  may  also  be  kinder- 
gartner. 

(13)  Apy  vigorous  and  intellectually  normal  person  of  unquestioned  morality  may  be  attendant 
( WarUrin)  in  the  kindergarten. 

(14)  The  engagement  of  the  director  (directress),  of  the  kindergartners,  and  attendants  is  to  be  made 
by  the  founder  on  approval  of  the  district  school  board.  The  founder  will  also  determine  the  extent 
or  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  attendance  at  the  kindergarten. 

(15)  The  district  school  board  shall  be  informed  of  all  contemplated  changes  in  the  management 
or  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the  location,  of  the  kindergarien. 

(16)  The  publio  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  to  visit  the  kindergarten,  provided  previous  notice 


is  giren  of  such  visit. 

(17)  The  kindersariens  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  regtilar  school  authorities.    The  pedagogio 
supervision  is  within  the  duties  of  the  impierial  district  school-inspector.    In  other  matters  the  publio 


kindergartens  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities,  the  private  kindergartens  under  the 
supervision  of  the  district  authorities.  The  local  aathorities  may  appoint  a  committee  of  ladies  for 
the  immediate  supervision  of  any  public  kindergarten.  This  committee  shall  then  visit  the  institution 
from  time  to  time,  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  the  needs  of  the  same. 

(18)  Kindergartens  which  fail  to  observe  these  regulations  or  show  defects  that  prerent  the  attain- 
ment of  their  legitimate  purpose,  shall  be  closed  by  the  provincial  school  authorities. 

(19)  For  the  training  of  kindergartners,  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  done  by  publio  normal  schools  for 
female  teachers,  special  courses  shall  be  established  in  some  of  the  schools. 

(20)  Certificates  of  graduation,  showing  that  the  candidate  possesses  satisfactory  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten,  entitle  the  holder  to  become  a  kindergariner. 

(21)  Besides  these  special  courses  in  public  normal  schools  for  female  teachers,  training  courses  may 
also  be  combined  with  woll-oondncted  public  and  private  kindergartens,  with  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister of  education.  Such  schools  may  be  granted  by  the  minister  the  privilege  of  issuing  certificates 
that  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  state  on  condition  that  the  curriculum  shall  not  difitBr  essentially 
from  that  of  public  norm^  schools,  that  the  teachers  be  approved  by  the  provisional  school  board,  an'd 
that  the  final  examination  be  conducted  by  a  member  of  this  board,  whose  consent  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  granting  of  a  certificate. 

(22)  Girls  in  the  higher  classes  of  public  schools  (Yolk*'  und  Burgenchuien)  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  divisions  in  tlie  games  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  whenever  this  is  feasible. 

Besides,  the  directors  of  kindergartens  may  instruct  girls,  that  nave  satisfied  the  provisions  of  the 
school  laws,  in  the  science  and  art  of  natural  child  culture,  and  issue  to  them  certificates  of  success. 

(23)  Day  nurt0rUt.—nui  object  of  the  day  nursery  is  to  receive  children  of  working  people  for  daily 
care  and  suitable  occupation,  and  to  accustom  them  to  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  good  behavior,  as 
well  as  to  instill  into  tnem  love  of  work. 

These  Institutions  shall  not  receive  children  under  3  years  of  age. 

The  establishment  of  a  day  nursery  requires  the  approval  of  the  provincial  school  board,  which  may 
also  fix  the  conditions  of  such  i4>proval. 

The  supervision  of  day  nurseries  is  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  supervision  of  kindcrpirtcns. 
Special  care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all  arrangements  satisfy  the  modem  pedagogic  and  sanitary  re- 
quirements, and  that  all  school  instruction  be  excluded. 

IV. —France. 

France  claims  as  tUo  first  germ  of  her  interest  in  the  systematic  edacation  of  in- 
fanta in  public  institutions  the  remarkable  philanthropy  of  Oberlin.  John  Fred- 
eric Oberlin  was  bom  at  Strasbure  in  1740.  In  1767  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
Waldersbach  in  the  Ban-de-la-Bocho  (Steinthal),  a  rocky  and  sterile  valley  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains  of  Alsace. 

He  found  his  people  in  a  condition  of  utter  wretchedness,  which  he  attributed  to 
their  dense  ignorance.    In  his  efforts  to  alleviate  this  wretchedness  he  sought,  thoro- 
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fore,  to  dissipate  the  prevailing  i^orance  by  teaching  the  peasants  better  agricnl- 
tnral  and  horticnltural  methods,  the  establishment  of  new  industrial  pursuits  and  of 
commercial  relations  with  neighboring  parishes,  the  art  of  building  roads  and  bridges. 
At  the  same  time,  he'realized  that  his  most  important  concern  was  the  education  of 
the  children  of  his  parish.  After  two  years  of  earnest  striving  he  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  his  people  a  schoolhouse.  This  success  he  followed  up  by  securing  the  con- 
struction of  similar  houses  in  several  adjoining  villages. 

However,  these  schools  brought  no  relief  to  children  under  6  years  of  age,  who 
were  sa<lly  in  need  of  care.  The  mothers,  compelled  to  labor  in  the  fields,  left  them 
at  home  where  they  were  cither  without  supervision  or  in  the  doubtful  care  of  older 
brothers  or  sisters  who  thus  were  tiiemselves  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  town 
school. 

At  this  juncture  Oberlin  learned  that  in  a  neighboring  village  there  was  one  Sarah 
Bauzet  who  taught  the  children  of  the  place  the  art  of  knitting.  Ue  hastened  to  en- 
gage her  to  teach  tbe  children  of  VValdersbach  in  some  spacious  rooms  which  he  had 
rented  for  this  purpose.  Here,  we  are  told  by  Lesrand,  he  wished  the  children  might 
find  motherly  guidance.  The  smallest  played,  uie  larger  ones  learned  to  spin,  to 
knit,  to  sew.  Colored  pictures  of  scriptural  subjects  and  of  natural  history  furnished 
means  for  pleasing  instruction. 

The  worK  was  enlivened  by  song,  and  simple  stories  were  told.  In  summer  they 
gathered  flowers,  learned  the  names  of  plants,  as  well  as  their  peculiarities  and  uses. 

Oberlin's  wife,  Salome  Witter,  and  his  servant,  Louise  Schoeppler,  aided  in  this 
work  of  love;  and  after  the  death  of  Sarah  Banzet,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
later,  Louise  Schoeppler  continued  the  work  for  over  fifty  years. 

In  1794  the  national  convention  of  France  eulogized  the  efforts  of  Oberlin  in  a 
public  decree;' and  his  "knitting-schools"  began  to  attract  favorable  public  atten- 
tion and  found  a  number  of  imitators,  who,  however,  succeeded  poorly,  possibly  be- 
cause they  failed  to  briog  to  the  work  the  spirit  of  pure,  unselfish  devotion  that 
characterized  the  efforts  of  Oberlin. 

A««iMM^  *w4«tfte  attempt  in  a  similar  direction  was  that  of  Madame  de  Fastouret, 
who,  in  1801,  established  in  Paris  a  saUe  d^hoapitaUt^,  a  sort  of  day  nursery,  for  a 
limited  number — 10  or  12 — little  girls.  Her  enterprise  failed  in  spit©  of  the  ample 
means  which  she  devoted  to  it.  M.  Dtirand*  ascribes  this  failure  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  her  work  was  more  religious  than  philanthropic,  for  she  helped  onlv  those  who 
were  remarkable  for  piety,  and  the  exorcises  of  the  school  were  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character. 

It  seems,  however,  that  her  failure  did  not  discourage  her,  for  in  1826  we  find  her 
at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  ladies  engaged  in  similar  efforts,  althongh  of  a  broader, 
less  narrowly  ecclesiastical  character.  Li  these  she  was  joined  by  the  excellent  M. 
Cochin,  mayor  of  the  twelfth  district  of  Paris,  and  by  Abb^  Desgenettes.  Funds 
were  collected,  the  general  council  of  charities  was  prevailed  npon  to  contribute 
3,000  francs,  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  room  for  a  new  institution  for  the  care  and 
education  of  neglected  children. 

In  order  to  defeat  open  and  concealed  opposition,  it  was  decided  that  Madame 
Millet,  enthusinstically  devoted  to  these  plans,  should  go  to  England  in  order  to 
study  the  methods  by  which  Buchanan.  Wilderspin,  and  their  followers  had  attained 
their  marvelous  results.  She  undertoot  the  journey  in  1827,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
M.  Cochin  himself,  who  was  eager  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  contribute  to 
tbe  success  of  the  noble  work  of  charity  and  education,  from  which  he  expected  so 
much  for  the  wretched  poor  of  the  twelfth  district. 

On  his  return,  in  1828,  M.  Cochin  established  a  model  saTle  d^mile  (house  of  refugej 
or  iufuut  school  after  the  English  pattern,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  normal 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  Mada{ne  Millet. 

From  this  time  on  success  seems  to  have  been  assured.  In  Paris  alone  there  were 
in  1830  six  such  schools,  and  in  1836  their  number  had  risen  to  eighty.  Other  cities 
were  equally  active,  so  that  in  1837  Salvandy  could  report  to  the  King  that  800  such 
schools  were  open  in  France*  and  that  261  of  these  were  supported  partly  by  public 
funds. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  municipalities  began  to 
interest  themselves  in  these  institutions,  their  educational  value  became  more  and 
more  x^romiuent,  and  their  charitable  features  lost  iu  importance.  At  the  same  time 
there  arose  conflicts  of  authority  between  the  municipal  administration  and  the 
committee  of  ladies,  who  struggled  to  retain  control  at  least  of  the  supervision  of 
the  salles  d'asile.  These  conflicts  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  committee  of  ladies, 
who  resigned  their  functions  near  the  close  of  1836. 

In  his  report,  to  the  King,  dated  on  tbe  22d  of  December,  1837,  M.  Salvandy,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  deplores  this.  Ho  feels  that  the  success  of  these  insti- 
tutions can  not  be  assured  unless  the  daily  inspection  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  the  teachers,  is  in  the  hands  of  mothers.    Deeply 
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impresfled,  at  the  samo  tim«,  with  the  iisofulness  of  tho  ftalics  d'asilcj  ho  urges  tho 
Kins^  to  give  them  Vk  legal  exifltcDce,  and  to  secnre  for  them  the  matrmal  inspection 
and  control  bo  noccasary  to  their  snccess. 

This  request  was  answered  by  a  royal  decree  bearing  tho  same  date,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  salles  d^aftile  are  assigned  a  place  in  tho  public  education  of  the 
stale.  They  are  declared  to  be  **  charitable  institutions  to  which  children  of  both 
sexes  may  "be  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  6  years  (the  seventh  birthday)  in  order  to 
receive  the  motherly  Bupervision  and  first  education  which  their  age  requires.  *' 
Here  they  were  to  receive  "  the  first  principles  of  religions  instruction  and  elemont- 
ary  notions  of  reading,  writing,  and  oral  arithraotic,  to  which  may  be  added  instruc- 
tive and  moral  songs,  needlework,  nnd  all  kinds  of  manual  worh." 

The  regular  visitation  and  daily  insjMjction  of  these  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
public  institutions,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ladies.  Each  school  was  to  have 
one  inspectrcss,  who,  however,  might  select  deputies  to  aid  her.  These  were  to 
supervise  **the  conduct  of  the  salles  fVaaile  in  all  that  touches  the  children's  health, 
their  moral  dispowt ion,  their  religions  education,  and  the  treatment  they  receive." 
At  their  request  the  license  to  teach  is  withdrawn  from  any  attendant  *•' whose  hab- 
its, condnct,  and  character  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution." 

The  inspectrcsses  render  to  tho  proper  authorities  quarterly  rejiorts  of  the  status  and 
needs  of  the  work.  If  they  see  fit  they  may  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  these  re- 
ports. Departments  and  communes  are  empowered  to  appoint  permanent  iuspee- 
trcsses,  and  tho  minister  of  public  instrttction  appoints  a  permanent  inspectrcss  as  a 
member  of  the  supreme  educational  comnussiou  of  the  state. 

The  reason  for  stating  here  at  such  length  the  provisions  of  this  decree  lies  in  the 
fact  stated  by  Mile.  Matrat '  that  "  all  subsequent  decrees  and  orders  merely  modify, 
restate,  complete,  or  sanction  the  decree  of  December  22.'' 

Tho  regulations  concerning  the  details  of  work  in  salUs  d'asile  were  based  wholly 
on  a  manual  published  by  M.  Cochin  in  1833.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  their  Knglisii 
origin,  and  are  distressingly  schoolish.  In  tho  decree  of  the  central  authority  pub- 
lished on  the  24th  of  April,  1838,  it  is  ordered  that  the  rooms  in  which  the  children 
are  to  be  exercised  should  be  situated  on  the  ground  floor.  The  floor  itself  is  to  be 
covered  with  planks,  tiles,  asphaltum,  or  cement.  The  rooms  are  to  be  lighted  from 
both  sides  by  windows  plr*ced  at  least  2  meters  above  the  lloor,  ''so  that  tho  chil- 
dren's attention  may  not  be  disturbed  by  outdoor  attractions." 

The  rooms  are  to  bo  of  a  rectangular  shape,  4  by  10  meters  for  50  children,  6  by  12 
meters  for  100  children,  16  by  20  meters,  200  or  250  children.  The  last  number  is 
fixed  at  tho  maximum.  The  children  aro  seated  at  one  end  of  the  room  in  at  least 
five  nor  more  than  ten  rows,  on  terraced  seats  extending  across  the  entire  width  of 
tho  room.  However,  passages  aro  left  down  the  middle  of  the  terraces,  or  amphi- 
theater, and  on  the  sides  for  the  nurposes  of  classification,  and  the  better  control  of 
the  children.  A  general  view  oi  such  an  estradc  is  given  in  Fig.  1  and  sectional 
view  in  Fig.  2. 


Fio.  1.— TicTV  of  on  estradc. 

The  rest  of  the  room  is  provided  with  benches  fastened  to  the  floor,  leaving,  bow- 
ever,  an  empty  space  in  the  middle  for  evolutions.  In  front  of  the  benches,  in  the 
play  room,  circles  are  painted  on  the  floor  indicating  the  places  where  groups  of  chil- 
dren are  to  stand  before  suspended  pictures  and  charts  used  in  the  work.  Similar 
charts  are  hung  on  tho  walls  of  the  room.     Indeed,  M.  Cochin  recommends  that  tlio 

'  Hittoire  de  V£ducati<n\  Enfantine  Pttbliqvf.    Par  Mile.  Matrat. 
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''  script  letters  and  cipbers,  as  Tvell  as  a  number  of  geometrical  figures,  bet>ainted  on 
tbe  walls,  so  tbat  tbey  may  be  continually  before  tbo  children's  eyes  for  imitation.'' 

The  subjoined  cut  which,  together  with  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  taken  from  M.  Narjoux's 
^colcs  Frimaires  et  SalUs  d^Asile  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  interior  arrangement 
of  a  salle  d'asile, 

A  courtyard  is  provided,  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  work  room  (aalle 
(Vexercices)  just  described,  partly  covered  and  partly  open.  [At  a  later  period  thie 
was  divided  lengthwise  into  two  halves,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.]  In 
the  courtyard  various  provisions  are  made  for  games,  and  the  covered  portions  are 
furnished  with  movable  benches. 

Wherever  it  is  feasible  there  is  also  a  room  in  which  the  childi'en  take  their  meals 
and  keep  warm  in  winter.  This  is  suitably  furnished  with  shelves  for  the  children's 
baskets,  with  movable  benches,  poriingers,  and  other  utensils. 

The  furniture  for  the  work  room  proper,  in  addition  to  the  things  needed  for  the 
children's  toilet  and  other  comfort,  comprises  a  clock,  a  large  bell  conveniently  hang, 
a  claquoiry^  a  whistle  for  soanding  signals  for  the  various  exercises,  blackboards  and 
charts,  slates  and  pencils,  an  abacus  with  10  rows  of  10  balls  each,  one  or  several 
books  and  portfolios  with  pictures,  and  various  provisions  for  needlework  and  other 
manual  work. 


Fio.  2.— Sectional  view. 


In  each  salle  d^aslle  there  is  at  least  one  teacher  (surveiUante)  and  one  woman  for 
general  service  {femmt  de  service).  Should  the  number  of  children  exceed  100,  a 
least  2  assistants  are  given  the  teacher. 

Admission  is  granted  to  children  from  2  to  6  years  old.  The  schook  are  open  every 
week  day  from  9  o'clock  until  suiiset  in  winter,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  urgent  cases  children  may  have  to  be  received  before  the  stated  hours  and  kept 
for  a  longer  time  and  during  the  holidays.  On  the  other  hand  the  hours  for  actual 
teaching  may  not  be  more  than  four  daily  nor  less  than  two,  and  no  exercise  is  to  last 
longer  tnan  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  official  directions  of  1838.  There  is  in  afl.  of  them 
unquestionably  an  oppressive  air  of  schooHshness.  This  schoolishness  gave  rise  in 
due  time  to  that  **m^thode  dea  salles  d^asile^^  in  which  Madame  Kergomard  sees 
"the  absolute  negation  of  Oberlin's  principles,"  and  the  only  truly  redoubtable 
weapon  at  the  disposal  of  opponents  of  schools  foi  early  childhood.^ 

Nevertheless,  these  schools  were  the  outcome  of  an  earnest  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  better  proof  for  this  than  the  classical  directions  concerning  tho  care  and 
instruction  the  children  aro  to  receive,  which  form  the  second  chapter  of  Villemain's 
rescript  of  April  24, 1838,  approved  by  Salvandy. 

According  to  this  rescript  "the  rooms  and  courtyard  must  be  cleaned  and  swept 
every  morning  thirty  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  children.  At  the  time  set  for 
the  children's  arrival  the  teacher  (surveiUant  or  surveillanie)  should  receive  them, 
inspect  each  one  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  neatness,  examine  the  food  brought 
with  reference  to  quantity  and  wholesomeness,  see  that  the  baskets  are  placed  on 
the  shelves,  and  make  suitable  reports  on  these  things  to  parents  or  guardians.  A 
child  that  is  sick  when  brought  shall  not  bo  received,  but  taken  to  its  home  or 
immediately  sent  to  the  physician. 

*  This  is  a  wooden  iuBtniment  resembling  in  size  and  shape  nn  ordinary  snuif  box.  With  this  the 
teacher  makes  sharp  clicks  resembling  those  made  with  a  castanut.  Those  clicks  serve  as  signals  or 
accentTiate  tho  steps  of  the  children  marching. 

'  L'£coU  Matemelle,  par  Madame  Pauline  Kergomard,  inspectriee-glncrale  det  icoles  mntenieUes^ 
membre  du  ConteU  Supirieur  de  VJnstruetivn  Publique,    Paris,  1889. 
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"The  teachers  and  women  for  general  servace,  improssed  with  the  sacreduess  of 
their  charge  in  the  persons  of  these  little  children,  shonld  strive  to  fulfill  their  uiiA- 
sion  with  unchangeable  gentleness  and  trae  Christian  patience.  The  children  shonld 
never  be  struck.  The  inspectress  should  see  to  it  with  the  greatest  care  that  no 
excessively  long  or  severe  pnnishment  be  inflicted. 

**The  teachers  should  always  superintend  the  exercises  and  recreations;  they, 
shonld  always  be  in  position  to  obtain  at  any  moment  and  at  the  first  signal  complete 
silence.     Whatever  attention  may  be  needed  for  the  children's  health  shonld  be  im- 
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mediately  given  by  the  teachers.  Children  who  are  tire<l  or  indisposed  shonld  rest 
on  the  cots  provided  for  this  purpose,  or  in  the  teacher's  lodging,  until  they  can  be 
returned  to  their  families. 

**  The  evolutions  of  the  childfen,  nnd  the  games  suitable  to  their  age,  should  always 
bo  directed  and  superintended  in  order  to  avoid  all  quarrels  and  unpleasant  acci- 
dents. In  the  courtyard  the  ground  should  always  be  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of 
sand.  The  periods  of  intermission  afford  intelligent  and  attentive  teachers  constant 
opportunities  for  instruction  concerning  cleanliness,  deportment,  politeness.     The 
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thouRand  little  inciilents  of  each  day  may  serve  as  texts  for  useful  lessons  that  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  wliich  in  dno  time  will  bear  most  grateftil  fruit. 

*'Thc  teacher  should  ascertain  each  dav  who  are  absent  and  who  are  present,  not  by 
subjecting  such  young  children  to  a  roh  call,  but  by  readioj?  all  the  names  on  the 
register  and  by  calling  to  his  aid,  in  his  observations,*  the  waiting  maid  and  a  few  of 
the  older  children.  Wlien,  after  the  last  jwriod  of  instruction,  tne  children  are  not 
called  for  by  some  member  of  their  families,  the  teacher  should  retain  them,  so  thut 
they  may  not  be  alone  in  the  streets.  This  they  should  do  until  all  the  children  are 
in  safe  hands.  Should  parents,  after  due  notice,  continue  in  such  negligence,  the 
inspectrcss  may  authorise  the  teacher  to  refuse  further  admission  to  the  child.  In 
case  of  the  reiterat.ed  absence  of  the  child,  without  some  known  cause,  the  teacher 
should  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  absence  and  record  it  for  the  information  of  the 
inspectrcss. 

"On  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  the  teachers,  if  the  parents  desire  it,  should 
assemble  the  older  children  at  the  salle  d^asile  in  order  to  conduct  them  to  divine 
service.  It  will  also  be  proper,  if  on  the  same  days  thiJ  teachers  visit  sick  pupils; 
talk  with  parents  about  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  children,  of  the  faults 
and  failings  that  deserve  si>ecial  attention ;  discuss  with  the  mayor  and  with  philan- 
thropic persons  the  most  pressing  needs  of  certain  children  or  of  the  school  itself." 

The  philauthronic  spirit  that  dictated  these  directions  led  the  more  sanguine 
friends  of  these  sciiools  to  the  most  extrava^rant  expectations.  Thus,  in  a  circular — 
Mademoiselle  Matrat  calls  it  a  poem — which  Salvandy  addressed  the  prefects  of 
departments,  dated  in  August,  1845,  this  generous  minister  of  public  instruction,  says : 
"This  blessed  institution  promises  to  our  nation  generations  sounder  in  mind  and 
body,  more  deeply  impressed  with  principles  of  order  and  discipline  so  needful  in  an 
epoch  of  popular  liberty  and  activity  like  ours — generations  better  informed,  more 
capable,  better  prepare<l  for  work  and  for  the  achievement  of  prosperity.  •  *  * 
By  means  of  these  institutions  the  communes  can  transform  their  people,  instruct 
them,  elevate  them,  and  substitute  for  their  evil  tendencies  principles  of  sound 
morality  and  habits  of  practical  integrity." 

In  another  circular,  dated  SeptemliSr,  1846,  the  same  enthusiastic  minister  informs 
the  prefects  that  "  the  salles  /Taai^e  render  the  family  and  society  invaluable  service. 
By  daily  gatherinj^  the  children  during  the  hours  when  the  family  can  not  take  care 
of  them  without  giving  up  a  part  of  its  daily  labor — which  is  its  only  wealth — they 
alTord  the  children  greater  liberty,  more  comfort,  and  greater  security.  They 
give  to  the  children  the  first  education  which  their  parents  have  always  lacked. 
This  education  will  secure  to  our  land  more  moral,  stronger,  better  disciplined,  bet- 
ter instructed  generations." 

In  tlie  actual  work  of  the  schools,  however,  the  teachers  were  so  hemmed  in  by 
directions,  manuals,  and  insiiections  conceniing  the  most  self-evident  externals  of 
their  duties  that  they  could  reach  a  truly  educative  activity  scarcely  in  any  phase 
of  their  work.  It  remained  at  best  and  always  mere  verbal  information,  tested 
by  verbal  recitation,  and  class  drill  tested  by  class  unanimity. 

M.  Cochin  himself  says  that  persons  who  have  merely  looked  in  on  a  saJIe  d'asih 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  here  the  pupils  are  carried  on  by  a  common 
movement  that  holds  the  entire  class,  not  one  finding  himself  able  to  raise  a  doubt 
or  to  offer  resistance;  that  here  the  children  follow  the  right  way  in  which  they  are 
placed;  that  thus  habit  is  formed  and  education  achieves  its  triumphs  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mademoiselle  Matrat  points  to  this  passage  as  indicating  most  concluffively  "  to 
what  extent  the  salle  (Vaslle  annihilates  individuality,  criisnes  the  spontaneity,  the 
self-activity  of  the  child."  *  *  »  "The  habits  thus  formed,"  she  continues,  "are 
purely  disciplinary  and  have  no  bearing  on  the  habits  of  practical  life.  Wo  are, 
therefore,  safe  in  concluding  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  the  salle  (Vasile 
fails  in  its  educational  aim  from  the  very  start,  since  all  that  is  done  conspires  to 
make  of  the  child  a  passive  being,  an  atom  in  a  conventional  whole,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  start  his  progressive  and  rational  development  by  enlisting  his  self- 
activity."  ' 

TJio  system  is  arraigned  with  equal  directness  by  Madame  Kergomard.  "  The  salle 
d^asile,'^  she  writes,  "encumbered  from  the  very  beginning  by  too  great  a  number  of 
children,  formed  them  into  regiments,  imprisoned  them  by  hundreds  in  vast  rooms, 
the  windows  of  which  were  two  meters  from  the  floor;  it  made  them  march,  all 
welded  together,  hands  on  shoulders  in  long  chains  like  convicts;  it  dressed  them  in 
close  rows  on  shelving  ste])s  or  on  benches  riveted  to  the  floor;  it  made  them  rise 
together  at  the  signal  of  the  claquoir;  it  made  them  sit  down  at  the  signal  of  the 
claquoir;  it  had  them  wipe  their  noses  at  the  signal  of  the  claquoir;  it  made  them 
count,  recite,  resi>ond  altogether  and  always  at  the  signal  of  the  claquoir. 

^Histoii-e  de  V t^dueation  Enf anting  PufUiquf,  par  MademoimUe  Marie  Matitut^  iiwpteirietgtniraU 
dts  icolet  matemeUes.    Paris,  1889. 
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"Deprived  of  his  liberty  of  movement,  incessantly  bennmbed  by  rontine,  the 
child  had  at  school  neither  originality  nor  personality,  was  merely  one  of  the  links 
of  the  chain,  one  of  the  wheels  of  an  nnconscious  machine.  The  method  of  the  salle 
tTaaile,  indeed^  avoided  confusion  and  tunnilt,  it  obtained  silence,  bnt  at  what  prico, 
•  *  •  and  it  finally  deceived  the  teachers  concerning  their  own  fitness,  for  it  over- 
whelmed with  praise  not  those  who  knew  the  children  best,  but  those  who,  having 
most  completely  absorbed  the  processes,  made  children  go  most  successfully  through 
the  drillfl," 

That  under  such  conditions  great  stress  should  be  laid  on  mere  verbal  information 
is  to  bo  expected.  Even  the  manual  of  M.  Cochin  shows  that  this  waa  the  case.  He 
demands  "not  reading,  bnt  a  knowle^e  of  the  letters ;  •  *  •  not  industrial  teach- 
ing, but  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  common  things  j  «  *  •  not  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  but  some  impressions  concerning  morals  and  reli^on.'' 

This  led  to  all  sorts  of  strauge  devices  in  letter- teaching,  to  the  memorizing  of  the 
most  incomprehensible  or  unmeaning  descriptions  and  definitions;  and,  in  morals 
and  religion,  to  the  smaller  catechism.  A  few  samples  from  the  manual  of  Madame 
Pape-Carpantier,  so  closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mile 
d^oMiU,  will  render  this  clear. 

For  teaching  the  reading  of  words  she  recommends  the  phonomimic  method  of 
Grosselin.  By  this  methoa  the  word  is  analyzed  into  its  series  of  spoken  sounds  and 
the  corresponding  written  signs  of  these  sounds.  Each  sound  is,  at  the  same  time, 
successively  associated  with  some  animal  or  some  familar  fact,  and  impressed  upon 
the  memory  by  having  the  children  imitate  the  animal  or  indicate  the  fact  in  some 
gesture  corresponding  to  the  spoken  sound  audits  written  sign  which  is  pointed  out 
to  them.    Thus  the  word  chapeau  (hat)  is  handled  as  follows: 

eh  The  children  place  a  finder  on  the  lips  to  indicate  silence,  and  say :  ah! 

a  They  raise  their  hands  in  admiration :  ah! 

p  They  blow  explosively  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  as  if  to  blow  away  a  feather :  p  ! 

earn  They  extend  their  hands  forward,  expressive  of  repulsion,  saying:  oh! 

In  a  ''grammar"  lesson  in  which  the  child  is  to  find  out  what  words  are,  the 
teacher,  after  a  few  leading  questions,  addresses  the  children  as  follows:  "Well, 
children,  letters  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  think  of  some  person  or  thing 
form  words.  Words  serve  to  express,  to  make  known  what  we  want.  When  you 
say,  *  I  am  hungry,'  you  say  words.  When  you  say,  'I  am  going  to  bed,'  these,  again, 
are  words  which  you  repeat  as  you  have  heard  others  repeat  them.  For  we  all  speak 
in  words,  and  vrritten  words  are  formed  with  letters,  like  those  I  have  just  written. 
What,  now,  is  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  t    Do  you  know  it  nowt" 

Among  the  first  lessons  in  numbers  is  the  following : 

Tbacher.  How  much  is  a  6  worth,  standing  alone  t  [Here  the  figure  6  is  shown 
with  the  pointer.] — A.  Six  units. 

Teacheb.  What  is  a  unit  t — A.  A  whole  object. 

Teacher.  Show  me  6  units.    [The  child  drops  6  balls  on  the  abacus.] 

In  drawing,  Madame  Pape-Carpantier  would  have  the  children  learn,  after  a  num- 
ber of  explanations  and  comments,  all  sorts  of  geometrical  definitions,  such  as  of  a 
straight  line  being  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  etc. 

In  the  first  lesson  on  the  human  body  the  children  find  head,  arms,  legs,  body. 
They  are  then  regaled  with  the  following  dialogue: 

Teacher.  Had  Adam  and  Eve,  our  first  parents,  a  body,  arms,  and  legs  like  oursf — 
A.  Yes. 

Teacder.  Then  we  are  made  as  God  made  our  first  parents f — A.  Yes. 

TEAcnER.  Then  God  gives  to  the  little  children  the  same  form  which  he  gave  to 
the  parents. 

Here,  too,  is  found  a  lesson  on  the  "  symmetry  of  the  organs."  A  lesson  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  gives  all  possible  information  about  arteries  and  veins,  the 
course  of  the  blood,  and  its  relation  to  respiration.  The  height  of  pedantry  is  reached, 
however,  in  the  lessons  on  "  the  soul,"  "  the  invisibility  and  sovereignty  of  the 
soul,"  and  "  the  separation  of  soul  and  body." 

A  lesson  on  conscience  in  the  religious  instruction  concludes  as  follows: 

Tkaciier.  Do  you  know  why  God  has  given  us  a  conscience  capable  of  thus  reward- 
ing us  for  our  good  actions f — ^A.  Because  He  is  good. 

TEACttER.  But  why  has  He  made  it  capable  idso  of  punishing  us  for  our  bad 
actions f — ^A.  Because  he  is  just. 

Another  lesson  on  sin  is  so  grossly  immoral  in  its  tendencies  that  one  shudders  to 
find  it  in  a  book  that  bears  the  imprint  of  1885. 

Do  wo  wonder  that  with  these  facts  before  her  Mademoiselle  Matrat,  the  clear- 
sighted general  inspectress  of  maternal  schools,  should  stigmatize  the  saVe  d^asile  as  a 
"dead  body."  Must  we  not  sympathize  with  her  when  she  suras  up  her  criticism  in 
these  words:  "As  fast  asthe  uniform  and  crushing  discipline  of  LancaRtcrdisnppeared 
ftom  the  primary  school  it  identified  itself  with  public  infant  education  to  such  an 
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extent  that  to-day  it  paralyzes  the  ^cole  maienieUe, 
itself  to  be  engraft  eel  on  a  corpse!" 


which  will  die  because  it  allowed 


The  name  ^coha  matcmeUe$  (maternal  schools)  was  officially  given  to  these  insti- 
tations  in  an  order  dated  April  28, 1848.  For  a  long  time  previons  to  this  date  the 
people  in  many  places  had  found  the  name  salle  d'asile  distasteful.  It  suggested  to 
them  a  somewhat  ostentatious  charity  and  seemed  to  degrade  to  the  level  of  beggars 
the  working  x>«ople,  who  chiefly  patronized  them.  Yet  these  patrcms  were  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation.  They  labored  hard  to  live  honestly ;  e^n  the  mothers 
joined  in  the  heroic  struggle  against  the  very  beggary  which  the  salle  Wattle  implied. 
On  the  other  hand,  far  Irom  affording  a  sort  of  voluntary  alms,  these  schools  seemed 
to  these  hard-working  people  rather  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  a  sacred  duty 
which  the  State  owed  to  them,  a  duty  to  be  to  the  children  of  these  heroic  mothers 
what,  because  of  their  industrial  duties,  they  could  not  be  themselves.  This  relation 
was  so  well  expressed  by  the  term  4coU  matcmelU  that  long  before  the  order  of  the 
18th  of  April  the  name  had  become  current  in  many  localities.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
the  method  of  the  ealU  d*asile  had  become  odious  among  thoughtful  educators,  the 
new  name  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  symbolize  reform  and  to  cast  the  odium 
that  attached  to  the  method  upon  the  old  name  itself. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Republic  of  1848  should  give  official  sanction  to  these  voic- 
ings  of  a  correct  popular  instinct,  declaring  that  ''the  sallee  d^aeile,  improperly 
called  charitable  institutions,  are  institutions  of  public  instruction,  and  will  hence- 
forth bear  the  name  ^olee  maiemellcs,"    This  order  was  signed  by  Camot. 

Perhaps  it  was  equally  fitting  that  the  first  decree  on  this  subject,  signed  b^  Louis 
Napoleon,  should  unceremoniously  reinstate  the  old  name  which  persisted  during  his 
reign;  and  fitting  again  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  third  Republic,  in  a  decree  of 
August,  1881,  to  rehabilitate  the  more  popular  name  and  to  declare  that ''  the  ^Ica 
matemelles  are  educational  establishments  where  children  of  both  sexes  receive  the 
care  which  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  development  requires.'^ 

The  Empire  came,  indeed,  like  a  cloud  over  these  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1854 
the  central  committee  of  patronage  had  been  placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Em- 
press, who  became  protectress  ex  officio  of  the  sallee  d^asile.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  decree  was  published  fixing  the  status  of  the  salles  dfasile  which  con- 
tains little  of  note,  unless  it  be  the  fervor  with  which  it  emphasizes  the  claims  of 
the  church  upon  tlie  children.  Henceforth  in  the  Catholic  salles  dfasile  the  relig- 
ious instruction  is  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  and  in  every  such 
school  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Holy  Vir<jin  are  to  form  an  obligatory  part  of 
the  fVimiture.    In  all  salles  a^asile,  too,  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  must  be  suspended. 

The  decree  provided  for  more  detailed  regulations  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Empress.  These  relations,  issued  on  tne  very  next  day.  were 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  religious  instruction  demanded  "  comprises  particularly  the 
first  chapters  of  the  smaller  catechism.''  •  •  •  '<  xho  moral  exercises  comprise 
the  recital  of  historical  incidents  which  tend  to  inspire  the  child  with  a  profound 
sentiment  of  love  to  God,  of  gratitude  to  the  Emperor  and  to  their  august  protect- 
ress, to  teach  them  their  duties  to  their  parents  and  to  their  superiors;  to  render 
them  gentle,  polite,  and  kind  to  one  anotner.'' 

In  other  respects  the  programme  is  more  schoolish  and  bookish  than  before. 
*'  Reading  comprises  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the  large  and  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  different  kinds  of  accents,  syllables  of  two  or  three  Jetters,  words  of 
two  syllables.  •  •  •  Arithmetic  cpmprises  knowledge  of  the  single  numbers, 
their  representation  by  Arabic  ciphers,  addition  and  subtraction  taught  with  the 
abacus,  the  multiplication  tables  memorized  with  the  aid  of  singing,  an  eirolanation 
of  weights  and  measures  with  the  help  of  solids  or  of  tables.  •  •  •  A  knowl- 
edge of  common  things  embraces  the  divisions  of  time,  the  seasons,  the  colors,  the 
senses,  the  shapes,  the  materials  and  uses  of  familiar  objects ;  notions  about  ani- 
mals and  plante,  simple  trades,  the  elements,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  its  principal 
divisions,  the  names  of  the  departments  of  France  with  their  capitals,  and  what- 
ever other  rudimentary  ideas  may  help  to  form  the  judj^pient  of  the  children ;"  if, 
indeed,  adds  Madame  Kergomard,  the  preceding  rubbish  has  not  rendered  them 
hopelessly  stupid. 

The  regulations  then  proceed  to  detail  the  manual  and  singing  exercises,  and  con- 
clude as  they  began  with  the  religious  and  moral  exercises:  "The  lessons  and  the 
religious  and  moral  exercises"  begin  and  end  with  a  short  prayer;  they  take  place 
from  10  o'clock  until  noon  and  from  2  to  4  o^clock. 

There  is  one  ray  of  light,  however,  in  the  following  article:  "It  is  forbidden  to 
overload  the  memory  of  the  children  with  dialogues  or  dramatic  scenes  destined  for 
public  occasions." 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  year  1855,  which  reriveted  ancient  fetters  upon  the 
salles  d'asiUf  saw  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the  gifted  Baroness  Marenholtz-Buelow. 
She  knew,  as  she  says^  not  a  single  person  and  had  come  without  any  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation.   Her  first  visit  was  to  Morbeau,  president  of  the  '' International 
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Society  of  Cliarity/'and  founder  of  the  creche.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  work 
and  aided  her  in  mau^  ways.  For  three  years  she  remained  in  Paris,  deliveriug  lec- 
tarcs  nnder  all  imaginahle  conditions,  writing  articles  for  the  press,  puhlishiug 
pamphlets,  superintending  the  puhli cation  of  a  practical  manual,^  ana  directing 
experimental  work  in  a  number  of  sallea  d^asile. 

In  order  to  secure  recognition  for  Froebel  in  the  salles  d^asile,  it  was  necessary 
that  8he  shoiUd  gain  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Morlot  and  of  the  Empress.  The  former 
presided  over  the  committee  of  patronage  of  these  schools,  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  central  committee.  She  was.  successful  beyond  her  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  official  journal  of  the  ministry  of  instruction  published  shortly  after  her 
arrival  that  at  the  "  request  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz,  her  majesty  in  her  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  cnildren  had  ordered  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  examine 
Froebers  new  method  of  education  in  his  kindergartens,  and  eventually  to  intro- 
duce it  in  our  sallcs  d*asile,"    . 

This  commission  was  appointed  and  the  salle  d'asile  in  the  normal  school  of 
Madame  Pape-Carpantier  designated  for  the  experiments.  For  three  months  the  chil- 
dren were  here  instructed  in  the  games  and  occupations  by  a  yonn^  teacher  nnder 
the  direction  of  Madame  von  Marenholtz,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission. The  subsequent  report  of  the  commission  is  quite  favorable.  It  points 
out  the  facts  that  Froebel's  occupations  prevent  indolence  and  employ  usefully  all 
the  powers  of  the  child;  that  even  in  so  short  a  time  there  was  noticeable  a  great 
improvement  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  children.  It  requests  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  to  order  the  introduction  of  FroebeVs  occupations  in  all  the 
$all€9  d'asile,  "  so  that  the  children  of  the  working  classes  may  thereby  learn  to 
love  activity  and  work:  gain  manual  skill,  keenness  of  vision,  bodily  stren|^th,  and 
be  generally  prepared  ror  subsequent  working  and  learning."  However,  this  intro- 
duction waa  not  to  be  obligatory,  chiefly  because  the  metnod  could  be  profitably 
used  only  by  trained  teachers. 

Madame  Pape-Carpantier  herself  says  about  these  experiments :  *'  The  devices  of 
the 'm^thode  jPro^&er  would  prove  very  helpful.  They  would  occupv  the  children 
usefully,  and  by  that  alone  woul4  lighten  the  now  too  heavy  burden  of  the  directresses. 
During  the  entire  series  of  manual  experiments  made  at  our  normal  school  (coura 
pratique)  the  children's  interest  was  aroused  and  held  without  fatigue  on  the  part 
of  tho  teacher,  as  well  as  without  constraint  on  the  children's  part.  Inasmuch  aa 
the  first  manifestation  of  life  in  the  child  is  an  impulse  of  activity  and  movement, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  devices  that  appeal  to  the  senses  and  keep  hands  and  eyes  busy, 
devices  that  keep  alive  curiosity  by  their  exhaustless  varietur  and  that  reward  the 
busy  child  with  almost  certain  success,  should  be  welcomed  with  joy  and  preferred  to 
the  drudgery  of  listening  and  listening  again  and  constantly  to  monotonons  lessons 
heard  a  hundred  time^  over  by  the  teacher.'' 

Unfoitunately  this  was  practically  the  end.  It  is  true  that  the  *^m4fhode  Froe- 
W  waa  introduced  in  a  number  of  aaileSf  that  many  persons  were  deeply  interested 
in  Froebel's  educational  principles,  and  that  the  press  praised  Froebel  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  educational  method  based  on  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
man's  innermost  nature;  but  the  pclidcal  storms  that  held  the  Empire  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  which  necessarily  kept  educational  interests  at  a  low 
ebb,  and,  still  more,  the  unfortunate  error  that  saw  in  Froebel's  educational  gospel 
only  a  new  m^thode,  another  way  for  reaching  an  old  end,  caused  the  work  of  the 
giftod  prophetess  to  become  almost  forgotten. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case  tnat  Mademoiselle  Matrat,  in  her  history  of 
Public  Infant  Edtication,  puts  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Madame  Marenholtz  in  Paris 
"about  1864,"  and  gives  the  honor  of  authorizing  the  first  experiment  in  kindergar- 
ten work  to  M.  Gr^ard. 

At  any  rate  there  was  no  notable  advance  or  new  development  in  the  salle  d^aaile 
as  a  whole  between  1855  and  1879.  It  is  true  their  number  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  need  of  increased  facilities  for  tho  normal  training  of  teachers  was  felt 
more  and  more  deeply.  Yet  in  their  educational  character  they  remained  well  nigh 
stationary,  t<$  such  an  extent  that  Mademoiselle  Matrat,  who  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  inspectress  in  1879,  says  that  she  was  "so  struck  with  their  antiquated,  mummi- 
fied, conventional,  and  artificial  makeup,  that  her  first  inspection  left  on  her  mind 
an  impression  like  that  of  a  visit  to  the  land  of '  The  Beauty  m  the  Sleeping  Forest.'" 

Another  inspectress.  Mademoiselle  Loizillon,  reports  in  1880 :  "  Some  teachers  have 
completely  teansformed  their  osileB  into  schools  where  the  children  write,  recite 
grammar  by  heart,  make  analyses,  conjugate  verbs,  and  jnake  copies  in  order  to 
learn  orthography." 

In  the  same  year  the  teachers'  confess  in  Paris  resolved  unanimously  that  the 
"tallea  d^aaile  ought  to  give  less  negative  results." 

^MamulpratiqutdeM  Jardintd'JBn/ant  d€  Fridirie  Frotbtl,  d  Vtuaof  dt$  inttitutrieet  et  de$  mireM 
ds/amiUe,  compc$4  iur  det  doeumentt  allemandt  par  F,  F.  Jacob»t  ave«  ufu  introduction  d»  Mme.  la 
terofUM  d*  MarenkoUt.    Bmxelles,  1859. 
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Acain,  in  1881,  Mademoiselle  Matrat  reviews  the  methods,  which  the  new  decree 
of  that  year  woold  supersede,  bi  the  following  vivid  terms: 

'*Now  what  has  been  the  ideal  method  of  the  salle  d'asile  np  to  this  dayt  It  has 
been  that  of  a  ten  minutes' talk  or  dissertation  on  the  teacher's  part,  followed  by 
questions  frequently  on  subjects  of  advanced  science,  such  as  the  metallurgy  of  iron, 
tne  extraction  of  rock-salt  and  of  sea-salt,  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides, 
definition  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  their  divisions  and  subdijv'isions,  etc. 
The  children  keep  silent,  the  teacher  talks  for  ten  minutes.  What  is  the  result  f 
Alas !  she  knows  it,  and  acknowled;^es  it  readily.  When  the  time  for  questioning 
has  come,  she  finds  that  the  silence  in  their  minds  was  as  great  as  that  in  the  room.^ 

In  1879  a  special  commission  was  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  Ad.  Mourier, 
charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  salles  ^asile.  As  the  result  of  Hieir  labors  a 
new  decree  came  in  August,  1881,  and  new  regulations  in  1882. 

The  decree  of  1881  definitely  establishes  the  name  ^cole  ntafei^dle,  and  recognizes 
the  claims  of  intellectual  in  addition  to  physical  and  moral  development.  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  first  principles  of  religious  the  first  principles  of  moral  instruction: 
these  in  the  public  ecoles  mateimelles  are  inculcated  not  under  the  form  of  special 
and  connected  lessons  but  by  means  of  conversations,  questions,  stories,  and  songs, 
calculated  to  inspire  a  sense  of  their  duties  toward  the  family,  the  fatherland,  and 
toward  God,  wholly  free,  however,  from  all  sectarian  teaching. 

The  decree  requires, furthermore,  instruction  on  common  things  (clothing,  shelter, 
food,  color,  shape,  division  of  time,  seasons,  etc);  the  rudimenta  of  drawing  (stick- 
laying,  copying  on  the  slate,  easy  designs  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  outline  repre- 
sentations of  simple  objects) ;  language  exercises,  training  the  children  in  expressing 
what  they  have  heard  or  seen ;  collective  or  concert  exercises  in  reading  and  writing ; 
exercises  in  the  combinations  of  numbers  between  1  and  10  and  from  10  to  100,  the 
four  operations  in  the  most  elementary  form  and,  at  first,  within  the  limits  of  1  to 
10,  the  representation  of  numbers  by  figures,  simple  applications  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, all  with  the  help  of  blocks  and  sticks,  etc. ;  the  rudiments  of  natural  history 
with  the  help  of  objects  and  collections  made  by  the  children  and  teachers;  notions 
of  geography  (the  cardinal  points,  land  and  water,  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France) ;  stories  on  the  grand  facts  of  national  history  and  on  common 
objects;  manual  exercises  (plaiting,  weaving,  folding,  light  knitting),  but  ''nothing 
that  will  fatigue  the  children ;"  graded  gymnastic  and  calisthenie  exercises ;  the  sing- 
ing of  simple  time  and  tune  exercises,  and  of  one-part  and  two-part  rote  songs  to  ac- 
company the  games. 

It  reduces  the  minimum  age  of  the  directress  from  24  to  21  years,  and  that  of  the 
snbdirectress  from  21  to  18  years;  provides  for  general  inspectresses,  who  shall  be 
at  least  35  years  old,  and  shall  have  taught  at  least  five  years;  and  department  in- 
spectresses, at  least  30  years  old,  and  for  three  years  teacher.  It  requires  that  les- 
sons shall  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  be  intersx>er8ed  with  songs, 
gymnastic  exercises,  marches,  and  evolutions,  and  establishes  a  number  of  judicious 

Sractices,  which  indicate  clearly  that  the  state  has  learned  to  take  a  broader  and 
ecper  view  of  the  educational  problem  and  has  gained  a  truer  insight  into  the 
nature  and  needs  of  childhood. 

"Each  lino  of  this  programme,"  writes  Madame  Kergomard,  "is  a  protest  of  peda- 
gogic science  against  routine;  it  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  'methode  dta  salles 
IPasileJ  "  For  this  statement  she  offers  as  proof  the  preface  of  a  detailed  programme 
of  studies,  circulated  by  the  ministry  of  education  (Jules  Ferry)  in  July,  1882.  Thia 
preface  is  so  classical  that  it  is  here  given  in  full.    It  says : 

"The  €cole  maternelle  is  not  an  ordinary  school;  it  forms  the  transition  from  the 
family  to  the  school ;  it  preserves  the  affectionate  and  indulgent  tenderness  of  the 
family,  while  at  the  same  time  it  initiates  the  child  in  the  work  and  discipline  of  the 
school, 

"The  success  of  the  directress  of  an  ^cole  maternelle  is,  therefore,  measured  not 
by  the  mass  of  imparted  knowledge,  not  by  the  number  and  length  of  lessons,  but 
rather  by  the  sum  of  good^nfluences  with  which  the  child  is  surrounded,  by  the 
pleasure  it  feels  in  the  school,  by  the  nabits  of  order,  neatness,  politeness,  attention, 
intellectual  activity  it  acquires  there,  as  it  were,  in  play. 

"Consequently,  the  directresses  should  aim  to  promote  to  the  primary  school  not 
so  much  children  already  well  advanced  in  instruction,  but  rather  children  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  instruction.  All  exercises  of  the  ^eole  maternelle  should  actt>rd 
with  this  principle;  they  should  favor  the  development  of  the  various  faculties  oi 
the  child  without  fatigue,  without  compulsion  or  excessive  application;  they  should 
make  him  lovo  the  school  and  give  him  at  an  early  period  a  taste  for  work  by  nevei 
requiring  of  him  a  kind  of  work  incompatible  with  the  weakness  and  instability  ol 
tender  years. 

"llio  end  in  view,  while  considering  the  diversity  of  temperaments,  the  preeocitj 
of  some  and  the  slowness  of  others,  is  not  to  bring  all  to  a  certain  grade  of  skill  is 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  is  that  they  know  well  what  they  may 
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knoTT,  that  they  lovo  their  tasks,  their  gameB,  their  lessons  of  any  kind ;  it  is  par- 
ticnlarly  that  they  may  not  have  a  disHko  for  those  first  school  "exercises,  which 
would  so  readily  become  distastefnl  if  the  patience,  the  versatility,  the  ingennous 
affection  of  the  teacher  did  not  contrive  to  vary  them,  to  enliven  them,  to  get  ftom 
them  or  attich  to  them  some  pleasnre  for  the  cnild. 

"Good  health;  the  sen-scs  already  trained  by  a  series  of  little  ^ames  and  exj>eri- 
ments  calcnlated  to  educate  them;  childlike,  but  distinct  and  clear  ideas  on  the 
first  rudiments  of  what  will  become  primary  instrnctiou ;  a  start  in  the  formation  of 
habits  and  tastes  on  which  the  school  may  base  its  regular  teaching;  a  taste  for  gjTu- 
nasticsy  singing,  drawing,  pictures,  stories ;  eagerness  to  listen,  to  look,  to  observe, 
to  imitate,  to  aak  and  answer  questions;  a  certain  power  of  attention  resulting  from 
docility,  confidence,  and  gootl  <  isposition;  finally,  an  awakened  intelligence  and  a 
8oal  open  to  all  good  moral  impressions;  these  are  effects  and  resnlts  to  be  at^ked  of 
the  A-o/e  matemelle,  and  if  the  child  comes  from  it  to  the  primary  school  with  such 
a  preparation,  it  matters  little  whether  it  has  acijuired  a  few  pages  more  or  less  of 
the  syllabus." 

Thb  circular  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  method  to  be  followed  and  finds  it  in  the 
Imitation  of  the  metnod  followed  by  an  "  intelligent  and  devoted  mother."  It  con- 
demns *•  the  exclusive  following  of  any  special  method  founded  on  an  exclusive  and 
artificial  system ;"  but,  taking  firom  every  school  its  simplest  exercises,  it  **  seeks  to 
form  a  course  of  instruction  and  education  that  may  answer  all  the  various  needs 
and  call  into  play  all  the  faculties  of  the  little  child.  *  *  *  It  is  a  method  essen- 
tially natural,  unconstrained,  always  open  to  progress,  always  susceptible  of  exten- 
sion and  reform." 

These  excellent  suggestions  are  followed  by  detailed  programmes,  setting  forth 
the  things  and  exercises  to  be  presented  to  the  children  in  each  of  the  two  sections 
(from  2  to  5  and  from  5  to  7  years,  respectively)  and  during  each  season.  These  pro- 
grammes are  so  simple  and  thoo^htful^  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  child's  needs, 
and  so  happily  connected  with  his  spontaneous  interests,  so  wholly  free  from  science- 
apipg,  that  to  this  day  they  may  well  servo  as  models  for  guidance  in  the  work  of 
the  infant  school  and  of  the  lower  primary  ipades. 

Yet  it  seems  that,  in  spite  of  their  simplicity  and  in  spite  of  the  unmistakable  dis- 
tinctness and  clearness  with  which  they  insist  upon  their  simplicity,  the  teachers 
failed  to  apprehend  their  spirit.  "  The  childien,"  writes  Sladame  Kergomard, 
**from  2  to  b  years  old  remained  in  our  ecolcs  materncUes  subjected  to  a  system  of 
artificial  physical  activity  fatal  to  their  bodily  development,  and  exposed  to  prema- 
turely advanced  work  most  injurious  to  their  intellectual  development." 

This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  formation  of  anew  commission  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Gr^ard,  whose  labors  culminated  in  a  new  decree  and  programme  published  in 
January,  1887.  In  its  programme,  this  decree  laid  first  stress  onphyjsical  education 
as  tho  underlying  basis  of  all  education.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  inoans  of  plays, 
games,  graduated  calisthenic  movements  accompanied  by  singing,  and,  lastly,  by 
manual  work.  The  very  enumeration  of  these  means  proves  that  the  framers  of  this 
programme  took  a  broad  organic  view  of  physical  training,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
nect it  closely  at  every  step  with  intellectual  and  moral  elements,  appreciating  the 
fact  that  physical  training  derives  its  only  value  from  this  connection.  This  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  Madame  Kergomard,  who  writes:  *'\Vhilo  playing  with  his 
comrades  the  child  learns  to  live  in  association  with  others,  his  conscience  is  aroused, 
the  first  principles  of  morals  are  reveale4  to  him.  Without  ever  hearing  a  set  moral 
lesson,  he  learns  to  understand  gradually  that  he  must  not  be  overbearing,  or  brutal, 
or  selfish,  or  indolent,  that  he  should  love  and  obey  parents  and  teachers.  Day  by 
day  he  gains  in  generosity  and  gentleness,  in  love  of  work,  in  fellow  feeling,  in 
kindness.     He  ought  to  know  these  things  before  ho  knows  how  to  read  and  write." 

In  the  second  juace,  tho  decree  lays  stress  on  *'  the  first  princi]>lc3  of  moral  edu- 
cation," and  lastly,  on  the  re(juire"ments  of  intellect ual  culture — a  knowledge  of 
common  things,  language  exercises,  stories,  tho  first  rudiments  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  of  drawing  and  singing;  yet  on»all  thesff^hings  within  narrowest 
limits  and  within  the  child's  scope  of  ready  comprehension.  At  the  same  time  the 
decree  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  instructing  boys  and  girls  together,  confirms  the 
establishment  of  two  sections  of  ehihlren  (from  2  to  5  and  from  5  to  6  years  old, 
respectively),  and  increases  tho  number  of  holidays  by  adding  two  full  weeks  to 
the  Sundays  and  principal  religions  and  national  holidays  heretofore  granted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  forbid.s,  in  special  regulations  added  to  the  decree,  the  keep- 
ing of  an>  kind  of  domestic  animals  in  the  rooms  of  the  school,  and  reaffirms  the 
practice  of  giving  merit  cards,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  pictures  and  playthings, 
but  prohibits  the  giving  of  prizes. 

A  significant  paragraph  suggests  the  intrmluctiou  of  small  movable  oblong  tables, 
each  accommodating  eight  children.  **  Those  honest  tables,"  says  Madame  Kergo- 
mard, **  where  the  child  has  a  comrade  on  each  side  and  comrades  opposite;  those 
good  tables,  which  permit  chatting,  an  exchange  of  impressions  and  discoveries." 
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Unquefltionably  these  tables,  together  with  movable  sinffle  chairs,  and  with  the 
Froebel  material  that  must  accompany  them,  will  do  much  to  banish  the  rei^rehen- 
sible  ^^  melhode  de  la  salle  d^asile,^*  and  to  establish  not  only  FroebeFs  method,  but 
Froebel'S  principles,  a  consummation  which  seems  to  be  earnestly  sought  by  the 
leaders  of  educational  progress  in  this  movement. 

The  subjoined  cuts  of  tables  in  use  before  the  ffradual  adoption  of  the  far-seeing 
suggestion  of  the  decree  of  1887  will  give  an  idea  how  thoroughly  schoolish  was  the 
first  French  interpretation  of  Froebers  thought.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  iso- 
late the  child.  Even  in  the  "Model  Froebel  Table''  (^^ig-  6),  with  its  quasi  social 
bench,  the  surface  of  the  table  is  managed  in  a  way  to  isolate  the  individuala  and  to 
ostracize  every  api)roach  to  social  work.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  all  the  children 
face  the  teacher  excludes  all  truly  spontaneous  activity,  and  renders  impossible 
mutually  helpful  spontaneous  interest  on  the  children's  part.  A  glance  at  these 
tables  will  satisfactorily  explain  Madame  Kergomard's  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
"honest"  oblong  tables  that  will  accommodate  8  children  at  their  four  sides. 


Fijt.  4.— The  "  Little  Bejfinner's  "  table. 


Fig.  5.—"  £eoU  MatemeUe  "  table  (Paris  model). 

Another  achievement  of  this  decree  is  the  final  practical  abandonment  of  the 
**ecolc  enfantine,^^  These  schools  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  practice  of  sending  chil- 
dren to  school  before  the  age  of  6  years.  In  the  course  of  time  these  younger  chil- 
dren were  gathered  in  special  schools,  which,  without  assuming  the  unpopular  name 
of  aaVe  d^asile,  followed  many  of  its  practices. 

A  ministerial  circular  of  1882  fixed  the  age  of  admission  to  these  schools  between 
6  and  8,  and  gave  them  the  character  of  transition  schools  between  the  ^cole  mater- 
nelle  and  the  xirimary  school.  For  smaller  communities  that  have  no  ecole  maternelley 
the  circular  authorized  for  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  8  the  establishment 
of  the  classo  enfantine  in  connection  with  the  primary  school. 

The  decree  of  1887  abandons  the  ^coJe  enfantine  as  coinciding  with  the  4cole  mater- 
nelle,  but  retains  the  classe  enfantine  for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7,  and 
requires  that  their  programme  be  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  older  section  of 
the  ^colee  materneUes  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  elementary  course  of  the  primary 
schools. 
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In  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  icohs  maierneUcs  much  care  is  exercised.  No' 
one  is  admittcil  to  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  fitness  before  the  age  of  18, 
and  withont  a  certificate  of  moral  character  and  others  showing  where  she  has 
resided  and  what  occupations  she  has  followed  for  at  least  three  years  x^revious  to 
her  application.  The  examination  itself  is  quite  strict,  calling  for  skill  in  orthogra- 
phy, penmanship,  arithmetic,  the  writing  of  letters  and  simple  essays,  reading, 
drawing,  and  singing,  as  well  as  for  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  jirinciples  of  moral 
education,  literature,  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  France,  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  and  of  hygiene.  Written  and  oral  tests  on  these  subjects  are  supple- 
mented by  practical  tests  in  some  ^cole  matcrneUey  which  the  candidate  may  visit  for 
two  days  previous  to  the  tests.  In  these  the  applicant  fills  during  one  portion  of 
the  session  the  office  of  directress,  and  during  another  portion  that  of  subdirectress. 


Fig.  6.— 'Motltl  P'rocbel  table."    (The  benches,  if  desired,  may  be  furniahcd  with  backs.) 

Still  more  is  required  of  the  general  inspec tresses.  These  must  bo  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  must  have  taught  at  least  five  years,  and  be  provided  with  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  superior  primary  schools,  with  a  certificate  of  pedagogic  fitness  and 
a  certificate  of  fitness  for  the  inspection  of  4co}€8  materneUes,  The  latter  requires 
the  writing  of  a  satisfactory  essay  on  some  subject  of  pedagogics  as  applied  to  these 
schools,  an  essay  on  their  hyijiene,  oral  tests  on  the  same  subjects  and  on  questions 
oflegislation  and  administration  concerning  these  schools,  as  well  as  a  practical  test, 
consisting  in  the  actual  inspection  of  some  vcoJe  mateiiicllc  and  an  oral  report 
thereon. 

The  law  provides  also  for  department  inspectresses;  but  very  few  departments  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  provision.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
unpopularity  of  female  supervision.  Yet  the  hand  of  woman — or  rather  her  head, 
rendered  so  clear  in  all  that  pertains  to  education  by  the  love  she  bears  to  child- 
hood— is  the  one  prominent  and  unfailing  factor  in  the  development  of  these  remark- 
able schools.  However,  this  unpopularity  is  steadily  yielding  before  the  luminous 
and  fearless  enthusiasm  of  general  inspectresses,  such  as  Madame  Thomas,  nde  Matrat, 
and  Madame  Kergomard,  who  rank  among  the  foremost  educational  forces  of  France. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactorily  prepared  teachers  for  these  schools,  an  ^cole  ma- 
iernelle  normale  was  created  by  a  j^ublic  decree  in  Paris  in  1848.  The  courses  of 
study  were  short  enough — only  four  months.  Their  purpose  was  "  to  complete  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  students,  and,  particularly,  to  teach  them  to  direct  the 
6cole9  malernelles  in  the  spirit  of  the  Republic."  The  special  programme  for  this 
school  was  decreed  in  the  following  year,  and  Mademoiselle  Pape  (later  Madame 
Pape-Carpantier)  was  made  directress  of  tne  school.  In  fact,  however,  the  school 
had  been  established  by  private  philanthropy  in  1847,  and  Mademoiselle  Pape,  who 
had  distinguished  hersell  as  a  thoughtful  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  salles  d'asile 
and  as  a  successful  directress  of  aalles  (Vaaile  at  Mans,  had  been  called  to  its  direc- 
tion at  that  time.  In  1848  and  '49,  the  Government  assumed  control  of  this  school 
and  continued  Mademoiselle  Pape  in  its  direction. 

In  1875  the  two  annual  courses  of  four  months  each  were  united  in  one  course.  In 
1878  it  received  the  name  ficole  Pape-Carpantier;  and  in  18S2  its  duties  were  trans- 
ferred to  special  normal  courses  established  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools 
for  lady  teachers  {tcoles  noitnalea  d'institutrices)  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Republic;  and  the  l^colo  Pape-Carpantier  received  the  special  charge  of  preparing 
directresses  and  professors  for  these  normal  courses. 
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In  the  normal  conrees  of  the  department  normal  schools  tbc  programme  embraces 
"  a  course  of  general  Instnietion  bearing  on  the  work  of  tlio  first  year  in  the  maternal 
schools,  a  course  in  pedagogics,  and  practice  teaching  in  the  maternal  school 
annexed  to  the  institution.  In  the  ficole  Papc-Carpantier  the  programme  requires 
a  course  in  psychology  and  ethics  as  applie<l  to  education,  a  course  in  critical  his- 
tory of  pedagogic  doctrines,  "with  special  reference  t-o  the  education  of  earliest 
infancy,  various  courses  mi  the  subjects  taught  in  the  department  normal  courses  of 
the  ecoles  mnterncUe^,  model  lessons  and  i>ractice  exercises  in  the  school  itself  as  well 
as  in  the  tvolcs  niatemeUes  and  in  the  classes  enfantines  instrnction  concerning  the 
legislation  and  administration  of  maternal  schools  and  infant  classes. 

An  important  decree  of  1884  added  a  new  triumph.  It  requires  the  establishment 
of  an  ccoh  mattmelle  in  connection  with  every  normal  scbool  for  lady  teachers,  in 
order  to  enable  every  teacher  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  character  and  value,  to 
enable  her  to  study  child-nature  within  wider  limits,  and  thus  to  protect  her  from 
tlie  snares  and  pitfalls  of  a  narrow  empiricism.  A  similar  wisdom  has  induced  many 
of  the  normal  schools  in  our  own  land  to  establish  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
their  practice  schools;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  measure,  afford- 
ing rich  opportunities  for  the  direct  observation  of  growing  childhood,  does  much 
to  banish  Irom  the  schools  the  evils  of  mere  lesson-giving  and  equally  much  to 
establish  a  truly  edu<jatioaal  practice  in  our  primary  schools. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  ecole  itiatemcUe  is  the  warm  meal  which 
it  secures  to  every  child  at  noon.  A  quite  full  account  of  this  excellent  custom  will 
bo  found  in  Mademoiselle  Hardy^s  account  of  **  A  Day  in  the  Maternal  School," 
appended  to  this  statement. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  in  spite  of  repeated  legislative  attempts  to  emphasize  the 
educational  character  of  these  schools,  they  still  continue  to  be  conducted  largely 
as  chatitable  institutions.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  thau  the  "  conclusions  "  of 
Madame  Kergomard  in  her  monograph  on  **Zc«  l^voles  Mateniellcs,"  Here  she  declares 
them  to  be  *' absolutely  indispensable  in  large  cities  and  industrial  centers;'*  she 
would  render  them  ** obligatory  for  neglected  children;"  she  would  require  **the 
daily  attendance  of  children  whose  mothers  work  daily  and  all  day  away  from 
home;  ^'  and  would  have  them  receive  *^  other  children  during  the  hours  when  their 
mothers  can  not  take  care  of  them,"  She  would  also  have  them  (notice  the  signifi- 
cant term)  "give  hospitality  during  the  hours  of  recreation  to  children  who  have 
neither  brothers  nor  sisters."  Finally,  in  comparing  the  maternal  schools  of  France 
with  the  infant  schools  of  London,  she  points  with  special  pride  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  the  children  "  found  at  least  warm  meals  to  strengthen  their  pool*  little 
bodies,  and  warm  cares^ies  to  comfort  their  hearts." 

Somewhat  different  conclusions  are  reached  by  Mademoiscrio  Matrat  (Madame 
Tliomas)  in  her  Histoire  de  VEducation  Enfaniine  Pnblique,  She  finds  that  the  ccoh 
mahriH'lle  such  as  the  superior  council  had  in  mind,  exists  only  in  eight  or  ten  largo 
cities;  that  elsewhere  it  naa  not  displaced  the  salle  it  anile  (see  Appendix). 

She  shows  that  public  statistical  reports  on  this  subject  are  misleading.  These 
report,  in  1889,  3,700  public  institutions  of  this  character,'  distributed  in  2,000  com- 
munes, andrecei  ving500,000children.  Mademoiselle  Matrat  shows  that,  because  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  registration,  this  number  should  be  reduced  to  350,000,  and  that  of 
thfsf,  even  in  the  good  season,  only  280,000  actually  attend  school.  In  additi<m,  she 
points  out  the  fact  that  while  these  reported  schools  are  distributed  in  2,000  com- 
muncs,  there  are  31,000  other  communes  without  public  ecolea  matei'ncUes,  Sho 
conrliules,  therefore,  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  ^cole  maicrnelle  JU'e  of  a  local 
character,  and  belong  to  exceptional  situations,  and  do  not  justify  the  efforts  and 
sacritices  made  in  their  behalf.^ 

While,  therefore,  she  would  let  actual  asylums  for  little  children  continue  to  exist, 
she  would  not  create  new  ones  at  public  expense;  she  would  give  up  the  attempt  of 
**  making  the  education  of  all  little  children  a  public,  uniform,  and  universal  affair:  " 
but  w(mTd  rather  organize  in  a  general  way  the  education  of  these  children  by  tae 
family. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  she  would,  in  the  first  placo,  modify  the  school  pro- 
gramme for  girls.    t5he  would  teach  them  less  about  the  battles  and  treaties  of  the 

'  The  official  report  of  1886-'87  enamerat^s,  in  a<l<lition  to  3.597  public  icoles  matemtlUs,  attenfled  by 
543.839  children,  2,493  private  ones,  attended  by  217,583  children. 

"  Tins  conclnsiou  seems  raAhly  taken.  France,  during  the  current  century  haa  gone  Uiroafih  many 
revulsions  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  educational  interests.  Lorain  {Taldeau  de  V In9truction 
Vubliqttf)  reports  in  18^7  that  rural  schools  in  summer  were  usually  empt\^ ;  that  parents  even  refused 
offers  of  money  to  send  their  children  to  school,  claiming  that  they  could  not  spare  them  from  tho 
fields.  In  one  commune  of  128  children,  the  municipal  council  refused  to  establish  a  school  because 
the  money  was  needed  to  build  roads.  In  some  departraentA  only  7  i>er  cent^  in  otliers  only  4  per  cent, 
Lad  8oho<d8.  Under  such  circumstances  many  generations  would  bo  required  to  enable  the  people  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  education,  and  probably  the  ^coU  matcrnellc  ^\ould  be  tho  last  to  find  favor. 
In  our  own  country  tho  primary  school  is  still  in  many  sections  much  neglecte*!,  ajid  the  kindergarten 
will  remain  a  beggar  for  years  to  come.  Yet  it  woald  bo  rash  to  argue  from  thifl  that  these  inatitn- 
tious  are  not  needed. 
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Middle  Ages,  less  about  paMtknl  economy  and  fractions,  bnt  more  about  hygiene  and 
the  treatment  and  education  of  little  children,  more  about  sewing  and  the  fitting  of 
garments ;  ahe  would  pay  more  attention  to  drawing,  and  instruct  the  girls  in  every 
technical  and  industrial  bandicraft  which  does  not  call  for  great  physical  strength. 

She  would  then— just  as  now  mothers  who  nurse  their  children  themselves  receive 
amistance  from  the  state — remunerate  mothers,  in  all  cases  where  poverty  demands 
this  assistance,  for  whatever  loss  they  may  sustain  by  educating  their  chidren  at 
home  until  the  age  of  five. 

"  HowcTer,"  she  continues,  **  as  the  child  needs  companions,  as  the  mother  is  com- 
pelled now  and  then  to  leave  the  house,  let  all  communes — great  and  small — estab- 
lish, instead  of  the  excessively  expensive  saUe  d'asile,  a  children's  garden,  a  garden 
in  the  plain  French  meaning  of  the  word,  with  a  playroom  for  rainy  days,  a  garden 
which  will  8cr\e  as  the  Tuilcries  of  the  children  ot  the  people." 

Ev«jn  in  the  absence  of  her  special  reservation  on  tnis  score,  it  may  be  doubted 
that  in  Mademoiselle  Matrat's  mind  these  *'  children's  gardens  "  had  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  FrocbcPs  kindergarten  or  child-garden.  As  previously  indicated,  French 
educators  see  in  Froebel  only  the  inventor  of  a  new  m^thode.  They  rarely  rise  to  an 
appreciation  of  underlying  principles:  and  when  Froebel,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  infinite  responsibilities  of  his  work,  fails  to  find  clear  and  definite  utterance  for 
the  thought-emotions  that  fill  his  being,  they  set  him  down  as  a  half-learned  mystic 
whom  it  would  bo  folly  to  follow. 

This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Madame  Marenholtz,  who  brought  Froebel's 
message  to  Paris  in  1885,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  laid  great  stress  on 
Frcebers  mtihode  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  saUe  ffasUcy  labored  to  introduce  it  in 
the  fallen  d'asile  which  were  already  established,  and  in  her  publications  cmphasiswd 
the  charitable  and  industrial  application  of  the  kindergarten. 

Coropayr^,  strangely  enough,  stamps  Froebel  as  the  originator  of  the  salle  d'asile, 
which,  MS  we  have  seen,  is  a  distinctly  French  interpretation  of  an  English  enterprise, 
and — even  in  its  French  dress — of  much  earlier  date  than  the  kindergarten.  He 
gives  Froebel  credit  for  tenderness  and  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  insight  into  "the  instinct  of  the  child,"  as  well  as  for  ingenuity  in  "system- 
atiraig"  the  children's  plays ;  but  he  has  little  patience  with  flie  persistence  with 
which  Froebel  insists  on  respect  for  the  child's  spontaneity  and  freedom,  and  with 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Froebers  "habitual  symbolism"  that  sees  in  the  child  "a 
living  pledge  of  the  presence,  goodness,  and  love  of  God."  Froebel's  faith  in  the 
onmixnesence  and  omnipotence  of  a  Creator  who  has  indelibly  and  unmistakably 
impressed  himself  on  all  manifestations  of  universal  being  is  to  Compayrd  a  vague 
pantheism,  and  in  FroebeVs  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  which  taught  him  to  lead  the 
child  to  see  all  things,  however  varied,  in  the  light  of  the  three  fundamental  forms 
(cube,  cylinder,  ball),  Compayr6  sees  an  attempt  to  "begin  with  the  abstract  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  concrete,"  as  if  Froebel  meant  to  dogmatize  on  these  forms  in- 
stead of  using  them  as  mere  types  which  aid  the  child  in  apprehending  the  deeper 
nmilarities  of  things. 

Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have  reconsidered  this  judgment;  for  in  a 
later  work  he  applauds  Froebel  for  the  Pestalozzian  spirit  in  which  he  develops  be- 
fore the  child's  eyes  successively  the  marvels  of  the  six  gifts,  exhibits  to  his  view 
concrete  objects,  ■och  as  balls  of  colored  worsted  and  geometrical  bodies,  and  teaches 
the  child  to  discern  their  solidity,  form,  and  substance. 

Madame  Matxat  finds  in  **la  mithode  FroeheV  much  exaggeration  of  details, 
mncb  tedious  ado  about  self-evident  matters,  a  confusing  medley  of  geometrical 
terms,  and  at  the  verv  heart  of  the  system  a  certain  mysticism.  All  of  these  things  she 
deems  ill-suited  te  the  French  mind ;  they  account,  therefore,  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  little  favor  the  **  m^h^de"  has  attained  in  France. 

Even  more  is  made  of  this  want  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  mMode  Froebel 
to  the  **  French  temperament "  by  M,  Dclon,  who,  together  with  Madame  Delon,  did 
mncfa  to  introduce  some  of  Froebel's  devices  in  France.  In  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
which  M.  Delon  had  the  kindness  to  address  to  me  in  April,  1890,  ho  writes : 

"  It  was,  indeed,  I  who,  in  1872,  introduced  in  France  the  Froebel ian  method.  A 
few  attempts  bad  been  previously  made,  bnt  had  failed  of  success,  because  the  zeal- 
ous persons  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  among  us  a  method  of  German  origin 
had  tried  to  import  it,  such  as  it  was,  without  any  change.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
ladies  charmed  with  the  feminine  and  sentimental  side  of  the  system.  They  took  no 
account  of  the  changes  needed  in  order  to  adapt  the  method  to  the  other  customs, 
other  ideas,  other  temperaments — a  difierent  race." 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  ladies  "  familiar  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  modem  mind  and  who  understood  that,  while  there  are  in  Froebel  some  things 
worthy  of  approval,  there  are  others  that  must  be  rejected,"  M,  and  Madame  Deloa 
studied  the  question  and  visited  kindergartens  in  Switzerland,  B<0|Tinm,  and  Ger- 
many. On  their  return  thc^  were  empowered  to  open  a  small  experimental  school, 
\9»tA  on  their  interpretaticaie,  in  connection  wiUi  the  school  of  which  Madame 
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Delon  was  directress.  Two  years  later,  liowever,  Madame  Delon  died,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  discontinued. 

On  tLe  other  hand,  a  course  in  general  pedagofi^cs  together  with  a  special  course 
on  the  ^'Froehelian  method''  had  heen  organized  at  the  same  time  hy  M.  Delon,  and 
has  heen  continued  hy  him  to  tMs  time.  This  course  is  attended  annually  hy 
''twenty  youug  women  or  girls,  who  are  teachers  or  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work." 

In  writing  of  his  modifications  of  the  "Froehelian  method*'  M.  Delon  says:  "Froe- 
hel,  although  infinitely  ingenious,  unfortunately  lacked  erudition.  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessarv  to  supply  for  the  education  of  earliest  childhood  a  firmer  hasis,  and  one 
more  in  keeping  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  modem  society.  For  this  reason  I  he^n 
with  the  estahlishment  of  the  synthesis  of  the  method  of  education  and  instruction 
on  a  scientific  hasis,  at  the  same  time  excluding  the  mystic  element  and  the  excess- 
ive symbolism  brought  into  it  by  Froebel,  and  even  exaggerated  hy  the  women  who 
continued  his  work.  Not  that  I  excluded  sentiment  and  poetry,  but  I  purposely 
confined  myself  to  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  life,  avoiding  the  reveries  of  a  sym- 
bolism which  is  inaccessible  to  children.  Nature,  human  labor,  family  life,  home 
affections,  human  sympathy  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  sources  of  a  true  and  liv- 
ing poetry."  ^ 

From  another  point  of  view,  he  first  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  method 
and  its  devices,  then  between  general  devices  and  special  Frobelian  devices.  The 
general  devices  correspond  with  those  of  the  intuitive  method  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, ft  method  in  which  the  child  is  taught  by  means  of  observation  and  work  and 
which  is  typified  in  the  object-lesson  (le^on  de  chosea,) 

With  reference  to  the  special  Froebolian  devices  ho  claims  to  have  shown  that 
they  were  and  could  be  only  special  cases  of  some  general  device,  distinguished 
merely  by  certain  forms  and  certain  details;  that,  indeed,  all  these  special  devices 
(the  exercises  with  the  cubes,  prisms,  sticks,  rings,  etc.)  together  constitute  an  in- 
tuitive study  of  geometry  and  an  introduction  to  the  intelligent  construction  and 
realization  of  geometrical  forms.  "Consequently."  he  continues,  **I  have  grouped 
them  all  around  the  most  important  exercise  of  tue  series,  the  one  exercise  which 
represents  the  general  thought  most  clearly,  viz.,  drawing.  I  connected  all  these 
exercises,  not  exclusively,  but  principally,  as  a  gradual  introduction  to  drawing,  or 
as  a  variation  of  drawing." 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  another  word  in  order  to  show  how  little  Froebel  is 
understood  by  his  French  disciple.  lYoelieVs  constant  effort,  even  in  his  plays  with 
the  gifts,  to  lead  the  child  to  a  more  intelligent  observation  of  the  thijigs  suggested 
by  the. plays;  his  constant  endeavor  to  insure  clearer  thought  and  more  definite 
thought-expression:  his  constant  aim  to  lead  the  children  with  the  help  of  those 
plays  to  see  more  fully  and  to  appreciate  more  reverently  as  well  as  more  lovingly  the 
relations  of  things  to  life ;  ana— most  of  all — ^his  unceasing  endeavor  to  develop 
and  strengthen  in  the  children  through  the^e  plays,  in  addition  te  a  growing  sense 
of  individual  power^  a  correspondingly  increasing  sense  of  social  responsibility,  of 
duty  to  man  and  to  God — all  this  is  overlooked,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  Uttle 
Pestalozzian  knowledge-getting  and  a  new  way  to  teach  drawing. 

1  M.  Delon  gives  «•  illastrntions  in  his  Leeturet  Expliqttiei  of  the  poctrr  of  which  he  approres  for 
earlv  childhood.  These  consist  of  a  niunber  of  dictatlous  to  be  given  to  the  children  and  followed  by 
ezplanations  of  certain  portions  of  the  dictation.  I  take  one  of  them  at  random ;  it  is  entitled  **  The 
Moth,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

••0  moth,  pretty  little  moth  with  yelvcty  wings,  more  delicate  than  the  leaf  of  a  rose,  llffhter  than 
the  feather  carried  away  by  the  wind,  little  capricious,  roving  thing  I  Flutter  abont  in  the  dusk  of 
the  OToning,  drink  the  dewdrops  on  the  leaves,  skim  over  the  water  of  the  pond,  graze  with  thy 
wings  the  caves  of  the  house,  rest  thyself  on  the  flowers  of  the  garden  or  upon  the  white  walls  which 
the  moon  lights  up.  Go,  come,  free  as  the  bird ;  roam,  dar.co,  and  whirl ;  hut  beware  of  the  owl  and 
her  glistening  eyes;  beware,  above  all,  of  the  treacherous  flames  that  give  us  light  in  the  evening." 
**  One  day  the  window  was  open,  the  lighted  candle  was  on  the  table.  Th9  moth,  outside,  perceived  It 
Did  he  mistake  it  from  afar  for  a  star  f    He  flies  towards  the  light ;  he  enters  the  room.'    *'  Alas !  little 


near  that  he  bums  the  tip  of  his  wing.  And,  then,  it  is  over,  one  more  turn,  then  two  others,  and  he 
rushes  into  the  middle  of  the  flame,  a  slight  sudden  flash,  a  rustling  sound,  a  little  smoke,  it  is  all 
over.'    "  Alas  I  alas !  poor  little  moth ! " 

This  is  followed  by  a  little  oral  treatise  on  moths,  informing  the  little  child  that  they  are  insects; 
that  they  have  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen ;  that  they  have  six  legs;  that  they  undergo  meta- 
morphoses, and  so  on,  the  entire  science  somewhat  boiled  down. 

In  the  flrst  paragraph  of  another  piece  the  oak  has  been  felled,  its  wood  is  prepared  for  the  stove. 
The  second  paragraph  gives  the  history  of  the  tree  from  the  acorn  up  through  a  hundred  years.  The 
third  paragraph  epjoys  the  heat  of  the  burning  wood,  enjoys  seeing  the  forest  tree  compelled  to  return 
to  us  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftimace  the  heat  ana  the  light  which  a  nnndred  summers  ago,  under  the 
blue  heavens,  it  took  from  the  sun."  This  is  followed  by  learned  disquisitions  on  the  chemistry  of 
combustion,  not  hesitating  to  disclose  to  the  little  child  the  atomic  composition  of  its  products,  car- 
bonic acid  and  water. 

We  leave  those  who  are  familiar  with  Froebel's  Knrsery  Songs  to  Judge  on  whose  side  lies  the  true 
poetry,  and  which  will  kindle  a  bright  light  in  the  child's  soul— iSnoooel's  '*  mysticism"  or  H.  Ddon't 
learned  mystifications. 
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Etod  M.  Gr^ard^  to  whom  Madenioiselle  Matrat  assigns  the  honor  of  having  au- 
thorized the  first  experiments  with  the  '^m^thode  FroeSel"  (see  page  729)  and  who 
is  a  most  thonghtfnl  and  earnest  loyer  and  student  of  childhood,  fails  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  kindergarten.  He  recognizes  correctly  enough  that  Froehel  in  his  play- 
work  with  the  child  appeals  to  the  child's  instincts  of  inquisitiveness,  of  activity,  and 
personality,  but  sees  xhe  work  wholly  in  its  relation  to  intellectual  development 
and  ignores  its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  the 
child  and  its  bearings  on  the  humane  and  religious  tendencies. 

THE  PUBLIC  ^COLES  MATERXELLES  OF  PARIS. 

From  the  official  report  of  M.  Duplan,  subdirector  of  primary  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  those  schools  is  culled: 

The  public  ^cole  maternelUs  of  Paris  are  organized  virtually  on  the  basis  of  the 
decree  of  August,  1881,  which  would  transform  the  aalle  d'asile  from  a  purely  char- 
itable institution  into  an  <^Ze  maternelle  with  definite  purposes  of  instruction,  a 
6i>ecial  programme,  and  peculiar  methods  of  procedure,  ft  is  claimed  that  Paris  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  transformation  more  completely  than  other  parts  of 
France.  In  proof  of  this,  the  ofiicial  regulations,  time-table,  and  programme  are 
adduced,    {^e  A]^pendix  B.) 

The  assential  points  of  transformation  are — 

(1)  The  definite  separation  of  the  children  into  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
•ge  and  degree  of  intellectual  development.  There  are  three  of  these  sections,  com- 
prising, respectively,  chUdren  of  2  to  ^,  3i  to  5,  and  5  to  7  years  old.  In  the  former 
»alle  a^aaile  all  the  children  were  united  for  purposes  of  occasional  purely  oral 
instruction  in  a  single  room  and  seated  on  an  amphitheatral  estrade.  JDuring  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  children  played  as  they  pleased,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  in  the  play-room  or  in  the  open  court.  In  some  cases  efl'orts  were  made 
to  teach  the  children  in  groups  according  to  age,  but  this  expedient  proved  quite 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  i^cole  maternelle,  the  children  are  divided  definitely  into  groups 
not  exceeding  fifty  children,  and  each  group  is  under  the  direction  of  its  own  special 
teacher. 

(2)  The  conseauont  establishment  of  three  classrooms,  and  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  amjptiitheatral  estrade. 

(3)  The  provision  of  furniture,  seats,  and  tables,  which  enable  the  children  to 
practice  drawing,  writing,  and  to  do  manual  work  with  kindergarten  material.  In 
this  direction  there  is  a  gradual  development  from  the  double-seated  school  desks, 
with  the  children  facing  the  teacher,  to  the  movable  kindergarten  tables  and  chairs. 

(4)  The  definite  introduction  of  Froebers  occupation  material,  and  consequent 
efforts  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  intelligent  use  of  it  by  means  of  conferences 
conducted  by  the  inspcctresses.  All  new  teachers  are  required  to  be  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  new  methods. 

In  order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  administration,  the 
city  places  at  their  disposal  an  extensive  list  of  books  and  school  apparatus  from 
which  they  may  choose  freely  to  the  extent  of  1  f^.  40c.  per  pupil  and  per  year. 

Concerning  the  specific  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  facts  are  of  interest : 
The  greatest  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  teaching  of  reading;  'Hhe  phonetic 
alphabet  is  too  abstract  to  enable  the  children  to  understand  readily  that  a  certain 
letter  or  ^oup  of  letters  form  a  symbol  suggesting  a  certain  sound.  '^  Consequently 
the  teaching  of  reading  has  been  combined  with  exercises  in  writing.  At  first  the 
child  learns  to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  with  the  help  of  sticks;  he  then  learns  to 
reproduce  these  forma  on  his  slate,  and  during  the- latter  part  of  his  stay  in  the 
^le  maternelle  he  is  permitted  to  write  on  paper.  As  a  rule,  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  they  read  and  write  passably  well. 

Aritlimetic  is  taught  within  the  limits  of  counting  from  1  to  100  and  from  100  to 
1,000  with  the  help  of  balls,  sticks,  cubes,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  school  period  the 
multiplication  table  is  learned,  and  some  very  rudimentary  notions  of  tne  metric 
system  are  ^iven. 

Geographical  notions  withinnarrowest  limits  afford  much  satisfaction;  but  history, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  facts  beyond  the  children's  horizon,  seems  to  offer  much  ' 
difficulty. 

8in|pug  gains  in  the  measure  in  which  the  teachers  gathermusical  knowledge  and 
skill  lor  themselves.  In  the  use  of  the  l^oebel  games  some  restrictions  are  imposed 
by  the  lack  of  space.  The  free  gymnastic  movements  which  are  used  in  all  the 
•choolB  seem  to  have  little  interest  for  the  children,  and  the  ordinary  gymnastic 
apparatus  is  excluded  because  of  the  dangers  its  use  involves. 

This  portion  of  M.  D uplands  report  closes  with  an  account  of  a  regulation  day  in  a 
maternal  school,  which  we  translate  in  full : 

''At  half  past  6  in  summer,  and  at  half  past  7  in  winter,  the  school  is  opened,  the 
femme  de  service  is  at  her  post,  the  fire  is  burning  if  the  weather  requires  it;  every- 
thing ia  in  its  place. 
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'*The  teacher  on  duty  is  the  first  to  enter;  she  has  to  receive  the  children  and  to 
supervise  them.  UntiJ  9. o'clock  the  children  as  they  arrive  are  fathered  in  the  conrt 
in  fine  weathej",  in  the  playroom  in  nnfavorable  "weather,  and  play  fieely. 

''At  9  o'clock  all  the  teachers  are  at  their  poets;  at  the  signal  given  by  the  diree- 
tresa,  silence  reigns  and  the  children  group  themselves  in  classes. 

^'From  9  until  half  past  9  the  inspection  for  cleanliness  tak^  place  and  the  chil- 
dren are  led  to  the  closets;  finally,  at  half  past  9,  they  enter  the  classrooms  singing. 

*' The  next  period  lasts  until  half  past  10;  for  an  entire  hour  intenseneas  of  thooghtl 
Caro  is  taken,  therefore,  to  vary  the  exerciser;  a  little  reading  and  writing,  object 
lessons,  and  Language  exercises.  After  each  exercise  songs  and  marching  around  the 
class  room.  Thus  the  hour  passes  rapidly  and  the  fift^u  minutes  recess  which  fol- 
lows suffices  to  relax  the  fatigued  little  minds. 

"At  thre^Quai-tcrs  past  10  the  work  is  taken  up  again,  varying  each  day.  At  one 
time  the  teacner  tells  instructive  and  moral  stories,  at  another  time  she  takes  up 
geography. 

"At  half  past  11  the  hour  for  luncheon  has  come.  The  children  eat  what  they 
have  brought  or  what  the  school  fare  furnishes  them.    Then  they  play. 

"At  half  past  1  the  work  begins  again  as  in  the  morning,  with  reading  and  lan- 
guage exercises.  At  2  o^clock  follow  arithmetic  or  singing,  alternately,  for  thirty 
minutes. 

"From  half  past  2  to  3  o'clock  the  little  ones  play  in  the  playroom  or  in  the  court- 
yard, while  the  larger  children  are  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises. 

"From  3  to  half  past  3  o'clock,  drawing  and  manual  work.  Well  bandied  these 
exercises  are  a  veritable  recreation;  so  that  the  lessons  (in  morals  or  hygiene,  or  in 
natural  history)  which  follow  from  half  past  3  to  4  o'clock  find  the  children's  atten- 
tion still  bright. 

"After  4  o'clock  the  children  play  in  the  courtyard  or  on  the  covered  play  ground, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  parents,  who  are  to  come  for  them.  Very  often  an 
older  brother  or  sister,  themselves  pupils  in  the  adjoining  primary  school,  are  charged 
with  this  care,  and  thus  spare  their  parents  a  disturbance  prejudicial  to  their  daily 
work. 

"  At  6  o'clock  the  last  children  have  left.  The  doors  of  th©  school  are  closed.  The 
child  will  return  the  next  day,  happy  to  find  again  the  comfort  and  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion which  this  truly  rrflitemal  house  olfers  to  him." 

The  personnel  of  the  ecoJes  maternelles  of  Paris  consists  of  directresses,  sub-direc- 
tresHcs  (or  assistants),  and  substitutes,  who  take  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  In 
addition,  each  school  has  one  or  moxo  femmes  dc  ««Ticc. 

In  point  of  reqnircmcnts  the  teachers  are  on  the  same  footing  with  primary 
teachers.  They  must  bo  i)rovidod  at  least  with  the  brevet  iUmeniaire  (elementary 
license).'  Besides,  those  who  would  aspire  to  the  position  of  directress  need  the  cer- 
tificate of  pedagogic  aptitude.^  Again,  siuco  188b,  the  applicant  must  not  be  con- 
nected with  any  religious  order.  The  personnel  may  bo  recruited  from  among  the 
pupil  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  who  have  finished 
a  three  years'  course;  from  among  the  pupils  of  a  private  school  "  Cours  Normal  des 
Jteoles  Matei-nelUs,"^  subsidized  by  the  minister  of  instruction  and  by  the  city  of 
rari.H;  and  from  among  other  candidates  who  have  prepared  themselves  independ- 
ently for  the  work  of  teaching.  In  1888,  out  of  430  teachers  of  maternal  schools  in 
Paris,  35  had  been  furnished  by  this  private  '^cours  normal,"  the  remainder  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  work  independently.  Their  salaries  are  the  same  as  those 
of  teachers  in  primary  schools  for  girls,  and  reach  for  directresses  from  2,750  to 
3,450  francs,  and  for  assistants  from  1,500  to  2,500  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  each  ^cole  matcrnelle  has  a  doorkeeper  {conderpe)  and 
one  or  more /<?miHc«  de  sen-ice.    The  latter  receive  a  salary  of  800  francs. 

In  1888  Paris  possessed  127  public  ^coles  matn^dles,  seating  22,879  children.  Tliese 
places  are  more  than  filled  by  25,700  registered  children.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  5,177  "expectants"  waiting  for  vacancies.  For  the  accommodation  of  these,  in 
so  far  as  tbey  are  uuable  to  pay  the  fees  of  private  maternal  schools,  funds  have  been 
created  to  pay  these  fees  for  them.  However,  the  funds  secured  were  sufficient  for 
only  745  of  these  children. 

In  1877  Paris  expended  for  her  public  maternal  schools  2, 147,000  francs;  in  1888  she 

^  This  implies  a  soraewhat  rigid  examination  In  orthograpby,  pnnctnation.  penmanship,  composi- 
tion, aritlinjptic,  frcc-iiand  drawing,  gymnaatic  exercises,  nccdfeworic,  reading  (^-ith  c<immcnta), 
grammar,  national  history,  civics,  geography,  singing,  natural  aciencee. 

*Thi8  implies  an  essay  on  an  edncjitional  subject  choseji  by  the  inspector  of  the  academy,  a  day's 
teaching  in  accordance  with  a  programme  furnished  twenty-wur  hours  in  advance,  an.  oral  examinft- 
tion  on  a  variety  of  practical  matters. 

»  This  school  was  rounded  in  1882  by  the  State  on  th©  initiation  of  a  society  for  the  atndy  and  propa^ 
gation  of  the  new  methods  in  infant  achools  (SociSti  dei  JSeoUs  £fifantine*}.  Since  18S5  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  society,  under  the  auperviaion  and  control  of  the  State. 
The  course  lasts  three  years* 
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expended  3,606,000  francs,  an  incTease  of  1,459,000  francs  or  68  per  cent.  This 
amonuta  to  140  francs  annually  for  each  registered  child. 

A  si^nu^ficant  fact,  proving  tne  popularity  of  these  schools  among  educated  classes, 
as  -well  as  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  French  people,  is  brought  out  in  a  table  ex- 
hibiting the  callings  of  the  registered  children.  This  shows  that  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  represented  by  533  children  j  the  public  functionaries  by  1,671 ;  commer- 
cial employ^  by  3,2^:  merchants  and  manufacturers  by  2,305;  *workingmen  by 
15jJ55;  servants  by  1,139;  undetermined,  928  children. 

The  report  justly  looks  upon  this  table  as  a  proof  that  the  ^ole  maiemelle  has 
permanently  lost  its  purely  charitable  character  and  is  more  and-  more  universally 
looked  upon  as  a  desirable  cducatioaal  institution.^ 

APPENDIX  A. 

The  following  account  of  "A  day  in  the  Maternal  School "  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me  b3^  Mademoiselle  Marie  Hardy,  snbdirectress  of  the  ^U  malemellef  94  Rue  du 
Point  dn  Four,  at  Paria.  It  afforas  a  charming  view  of  the  inner  life  of  these  institu- 
tions : 

"  Our  school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasantcst  and  healthiest  quarters  of  Paris. 
Well  built  and  of  smiling  aspect,  it  affords  every  opportunity  for  the  care  of  little 
children. 

**The  class  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  cheerful.  The  reception  hall ^  in 
which  the  children  eat  their  meal  is  spacious  and  gives  access  to  the  play  ground. 
Planted  with  large  and  beautiful  treea,  which,  in  spite  of  tbeir  dense  foliage, 
admit  air  and  light,  this  play  ^onnd  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive.  En- 
tertaining because  hero  tne  children  engage  in  their  merry  gomes,  and  instructive 
because  it  possesses  a  plat,  band,  or  border  in  which  Mademoiselle  Blanvillain  (the 
directress)  every  year,  in  order  to  please  the  bigger  children,  has  them  sow  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax.  These  planw,  which  the  children  are  pleased  to 
watch  in  their  growth,  fnrnish  topics  for  interesting  and  profitable  lessons. 

"  As  the  useful  should  be  united  with  the  agreeable,  a  number  of  blooming  plants 
surround  the  border,  planted  in  boxes  and  in  pots.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
care  and  attention  the  children  bestow  on  their  little  garden.  The  largest  ones  water 
the  plants  and  weed  the  beds,  and  if,  accidentally,  one  of  the  smaller  children  would 
touch  a  plant,  they  quickly  interfere,  though  with  much  gentleness  and  politeness. 

''Last  spring  when  there  were  many  violets.  Mademoiselle  lilan villain,  in  order  to 
please  the  older  children,  gave  them  jtermission  to  gather  each  a  little  bouquet  of  a 
limited  number  of  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  impossible  to  desciibe  the  joy  of  all 
these  children.  In  a  short  time  all  had  adorned  themselves  with  these  lK)uquets,^et 
not  one  had  taken  one  violet  more  than  his  comrades.  This,  however,  censes  to  bo 
aatonishing  when  one  remembers  the  lessons  of  morals  which  we  give  daily  and  in 
every  connection,  and  in  which  we  seek  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  diligence,  of  honesty, 
and  duty. 

''If  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  arrangement  and  charms  of  our  school  it  was 
done  in  order  to  show  that  our  dear  country  is  concerned  not  only  with  efforts  to 
enlighten  and  increase  the  intelligence  of  her  children,  but  would  procure  them  all 
necessary  comforts  and  pleasure  like  a  loving  and  devoted  mother. 

"  Yesterday,  at  7  o'clock,  the  school  was  opened  and  children  began  to  arrive,  each 
brinf:;ing  a  small  basket  with  provisions,  such  as  bread,  some  beverage,  and  dessert 
for  tho'uoon  meal.  On  their  arrival  they  handed  to  one  of  the  teachers  2  soua  which 
an  ever  watchful  mother  had  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  or  tied  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  handkerchief!  They  received  in  return  a  copper  checK,  furnished  with  a 
string;  this  they  fastened  themselves  to  their  baskets.  For  the  2  eons  the  children 
received  food,  varying  each  day,  and  suited  to  the  season.  Yesterday  the  bill  of  fare 
consisted  of  beef  broth,  beef,  and  preserved  fruit.  After  handing  over  their  money 
the  children  went  to  play  freely  in  the  courtyard,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
class  room.  (In  winter  they  wait  in  the  reception  hall  {pr^u),  and  one  of  the 
teachers  has  them  sing  or  go  through  with  some  movements  suited  to  their  age  and 
power.) 

**At  half  past  9  thev  were  called  into  the|jr^a,  where  each  teacher  inspected  ner 
respective  pupils  with  reference  to  their  cleanliness.  Then  they  entered  the  class 
room,  marching  in  step  and  singing,  in  order  to  begin  the  day  gaily  and  their  work 
with  zest. 

>  In  tb«  Bivtte  Pedagopique  of  December,  1 889,  Madame  Kfr^mard  Bays  that  there  are  many  local  i  ( ies 
where  the  mothers  of  rrom  50  -per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  children  ^ho  attend  the  ieoU  maiem^Ue 
ooold  keep  their  children  at  home  withoat  Inoonvenience  to  themselves.  In  8on»e  cases  this  pcroentflge 
rises  even  hijsher,  as  at  Cahors,  whero  of  an  average  attendance  of  330 children  there  are  not  ten  whose 
motbera  work  away  from  home,  there  boinff  no  factories  in  that  city  and  scarcely  any  indigence. 

*  Priau^  originally  a  covered  play  ground^  has  p'adnally  come  to  be  a  eombinntion  of  v«8ti>»ule  cloak 
room,  eating  room,  toilet  room,  and  assembly  room.  Freqnentl^,  indeed,  these  varitras  departments 
•re  aeparated  from  each  other  by  partitions,  breakins  up  the  original  priav,  into  several  rooms. 
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''Quickly  to  work,  now;  time  is  precious,  was  exclaimed.  The  younger  ones  read 
at  the  blackboard,  the  more  advanced  studied  a  lesson  from  a  book.  At  10  o'clock 
the  books  were  put  away ;  the  time  for  writing  had  come.  Each  child  took  from  its 
little  compartment  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  copied  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  letters 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  while  she  passed  through  the  ranks  en- 
couraging some,  writing  model  letters  for  others,  correcting  bad  postures. 

''At  half  past  10  all  the  slates  were  nut  away.  At  a  given  signal  the  children 
formed  in  ranks,  and  singing  marched  out  to  the  playground.  One  might  have 
taken  them  for  a  flock  of  sparrows  set  at  liberty ;  for  whoever  has  worked  well  can 
play  vigorously,  and  this  our  young  pupils  never  fail  to  do. 

''At  11  o'clock  the  whistle  was  sounded,  the  children  again  formed  in  ranks,  and 
returned  to  the  classroom  for  a  new  lesson.  It  treated  of  the  human  body  in  gen- 
eral and  of  its  different  parts.  I  asked  many  (questions  and  did  all  I  could  to  enable 
the  children  to  find  the  answers  in  order  to  stimulate  indolent  intellects.  After  ex- 
plaining everything,  I  had  two  children  repeat  all  that  had  been  said.  Then,  as 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  lift  the  som  of  the  children  to  Him  who  is  Father 
of  all,  I  showed  them  how  grateful  thejr  ought  to  be  to  God  who  endowed  us  so  per- 
fectly, and  that  in  order  to  thank  Him  it  was  our  duty  to  take  good  care  of  our  body 
and  to  preserve  it  in  health  and  cleanliness. 

"This  lesson  closed  at  half  past  11,  and  with  it  the  work  of  the  morning  had 
reached  its  close.  The  children  left  the  room  and  were  conducted  to  the  closets. 
Subsequently  those  who  take  their  meals  at  the  school  returned  to  the  prMu  in  line 
for  their  meals.  Here  they  assembled  around  the  tables,  on  which  are  arranged 
bowls  with  soup.  During  the  meal  two  hired  women  busied  themselves  helping  the 
little  ones.  After  the  soup  each  child  was  given  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  piece  of 
bread  covered  with  fruit  preserves.  A  special  school  fund,  called  caiise  des  /coles,^ 
renders  it  possible  to  furnish  indigent  children  the  same  food  as  their  comrades,  and 
without  pay  on  the  part  of  their  parents. 

"At  half  past  12  the  meal  was  over;  the  children  went  to  the  playground,  where 
the  children  take  up  and  abandon  a  great  variety  of  games  with  the  fickleness 
characteristic  of  childhood.  At  half  past  1  they  reassembled  in  the  priau,  they  were 
inspected  as  to  cleanliness,  and  then  entered  the  classroom  in  order. 

''The  arithmetic  lesson  was  taken  up.  After  a  few  very  simple  operations  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  the  teacher  gave  them  some  easy  proolems  on  things  with 
which  the  children  are  familiar,  or  which  were  before  their  eyes.  These  they  are  ex- 
pected to  solve  mentally  and  as  promptly  as  possible.  Like  all  the  others,  this  lesson 
occupies  thirty  minutes.  Subsequently  they  resumed  their  readers  and  carried  on 
the  exercise  in  the  manner  of  the  morning  lesson. 

"^t  half  past  2  the  children  again  returned  to  the  playground  and  resumed  the  - 
interrupted  games.  This  short  recreation  of  only  about  thirty  minutes  sufficed  to 
relax  the  muscles  and  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  children.  At  3  o'clock  a  new 
lesson,  this  time  of  manual  work,  was  begun.  The  children  make  paper  sailboats, 
an  dmany  succeed  quite  well  in  their  simple  foldings  and  cuttings,  wnich  not  only 
render  the  hand  more  nimble  and  skillful  but  develop  the  taste  of  the  children. 

"After  some  short  exhortations  concerning  the  work  and  the  conduct,  the  distri- 
bution of  "good  points"  took  place.  All  who  were  prominent  by  their  applica- 
tion and  good  conduct  received  good  points.^  At  the  close  of  the  month  they  will 
receive  in  exchange  for  them  rewards  or  prizes,  such  as  playthings,  books,  pictures, 
etc. 

"  At  the  stroke  of  4  the  children  who  go  home  alone  were  dismissed  in  line,  fur- 
n  ished  each"  with  his  basket.  • 

"Those  who  have  to  wait  until  some  one  calls  for  them  remained  in  the  priavt 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers,  who  is  expected  to  remain  until  7  o'clock 
in  summer  and  6  o'clock  in  winter. 

"  Such  is  the  day  for  the  older  ones.  The  little  ones  have  but  one  hour  of  work  in 
the  morning.  During  this  time  the  teacher  has  them  read  in  a  singing  voice  a  few 
letters;  then  she  has  them  talk.  Yesterday  they  repeated  a  shoii  fable,  entitled 
'  I  have  the  cross.'    This  very  simple  and  very  short  piece  is  readily  loarneu. 

1  Tho  eaiite  de»  ieoUt  originated  in  1849  in  associmtions  formed  by  some  companies  of  the  national 
iraard  in  some  Parisian  aimrters  for  the  porpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  poor  children.  In  1807 
tnese  associations  were  legalized,  and  the  law  of  1882  rendered  them  obligatory  in  every  commone. 
The  revenue  results  from  assessments,  gifts,  legacies,  and  the  like,  and  in  some  cases  the  state  aids 
these  funds  directly.  They  famish  indigent  children  not  only  with  clothing,  books,  school  material, 
and  money,  but  rewards  and  prizes.  They  aid  not  only  in  the  school  meals,  bnt  in  the  outfit  of  school 
cadets  and  of  vacation  trips  and  of  school  colonics.  In  1875-76  in  Paris  and  ^e  Department  of  the 
Seine  the  receipts  of  these  institutions  amounted  to  343,500  francs,  and  in  1887-88  to  1,030,800  francs. 
Surely  this  is  a  public  cLaritv,  administered  in  a  manner  most  commendable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  our  patriots  who  would  leave  all  such  matters  to  the  school  boarda  to 
this  example. 

*  On  the  other  hand  the  only  punishments  permitted  by  law  are  exclusion  for  a  very  short  time  from 
work  and  common  games  and  withdrawal  of  **  good  points.'* 
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"  In  the  afternoon  they  practiced  catting  (d^upage^)  and  some  children  ohtaincd 
Tcry  pretty  designs. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  went  through  with  some  v^ry  simple  ex- 
ercises of  the  limbs;  they  sang  and  took  part  in  a  number  of  pleasing  games  ar- 
ranged by  the  teachers." 

APPENDIX  B. 

OFilCIAL  TIME  TABLE  OF  THE  £C0LES  MATERNELLK8  OF  PARIS. 

•  '    to  9:30  Inspection  of  cleanliness.    Condacting  the  children  to  the  closet*.    Entering  the  class* 

room. 
9:30  to  10:30  BeAdinfP,  writing,  and  language  exercises. 
10:30  to  10:45  Hecreation  in  tl^  classroom  and  children's  games. 

(w^ntlliav  (Anecdotes,  stories,  biograiAies  from  national  history.    Stories,  accounts 
10 :45  to  11 :3o!^Krida^' )    «^  t"^«^'  »«^i*>°»  of  geography. 

(Sd  SatuTda;^'*^*^'}^"*^®"*  ®°  common  things.    (Ltfom  de  ehotes.) 
11:30  to   1       Leaving  the  classroom,  luncheon,  and  recreation. 

1      to  3 :30  Condn(mng  the  children  to  the  closets,  to  the  wash  room ;  retam  to  the  classroom. 
l;30to  2       Reading  and  language  exercises. 

2:30  to  3       Recreation  on  the  playground.    Gymnastics. 


to  3 


Z'JSO 


l^d^StMdaJ!^*^'}^*"'*^  exercises;  cutting,  folding,  and  weavhig. 

j^mdRldl^*'"*^*^'}^^**^^^®***^"*  ^^  "**™^  ^""^  hygiene. 
^*>   *     ^Tuesday,  Thursday,) j^.^  historv :  notions  about  animali 


I    and  Saturday. 
■"     '       ^'ednei 

y. 

I    and^turtav       '^^**""^  history;  notions  about  animals,  plants,  and  minerals. 


4  o'clock.      Dismissal  and  snrveillanco  on  the  playgrounds. 
K.  B.— Marches  and  OYolutions  are  carried  out  rhythmically  and  with  song  accompaniments. 


APPENDIX  0. 

Working  programme  of  the  Paris  icoles  Maternelles, 


Subjects. 


First  principles  of 
moral  education. 


Language  exercises 


Object  lessons . 


First  section  (chUdren 
2  to  3|  years  old). 


Indiridual  observation 
of  1^0  characters ;  at- 
tentive, surveillance 
of  each  child;  affec- 
tionate care;  good 
habits  instiUed  by  ex- 
example. 


Show  objects  to  the  chil- 
dren :  nave  them  name 
them.  Watch  the  pro- 
nunciation (objects 
before  the  children's 
eyes,  and  serving  for 
clothing,  food,  etc.). 
Do  the  same  with  sim- 
ple pictures.  The 
language  exercises  are 
^connected  with  every 
'part  of  the  teaching. 

First  training  of  uie 
senses  by  means  of 
little  exercises:  day, 
night,  colors,  forms, 
odors,  sounds,  flavors, 
temperatures,  weights, 
dimensions.  (Measur- 
ing exercises  with  the 
stfolis  in  i>Teparation 
for  drawing.) 


Second  section  (children 
3|  to  5  years  old). 


Familhu*  talks.  Little 
stories,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  aid  of 
pictures;  small  ex- 
plained pieces  of 
poetry,  ifotions  of 
duty,  love  of  work. 
(Use  the  thousand  inci- 
dents of  school  life  to 
teach  the  child  what 
is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.) 

Have  the  children  speak 
as  much  as  possible; 
ask  them,  induce  them 
to  ask  questions  on  all 
subjects.  Short  mem- 
ory exercises;  songs 
with  words;  verysim- 
^e,  explain  them  care- 


The  same,  more  extend- 
ed. Analysis  of  objects 
of  different  elements. 
Bxcite  the  interest  and 
onriosi^  of  the  chil- 
dren. Lead  them  to 
look  to  observe  their 
surroundings. 


Third  section  (children  5  to 
7  years  old). 


Same  as  second  section.  Ap- 
peal to  the  child's  moral 
sentiment.  Scrupulous 
care  in  reprimands  and  re- 
wards. Inspire  horror  of 
tale-bearing  and  lying. 
Duties  of  the  children:  Re- 
spect for  all  living  things 
(not  to  torment;  not  to 
destroy). 


Same  as  second  section. 
Very  short  stories  or  read- 
ings by  the  teacher;  re- 
told '  afterwards  by  the 
children.  Have  them  form 
short  phrases,  write  them 
on  the  board  after  their 
dictation.  Ond  review  of 
the  object  lesson.  Cor- 
recting their  language 
without  injury  to  their 
good  nature. 

Very  rudimentary  notions 
about  the  human  body; 
simple  mles'of  hygiene; 
simple  comparative  study 
of  toe  animals  the  chilU 
knows;  plants,  stones, 
metals;  some  plants  used 
for  food  or  in  the  indus- 
tries ;  stones  and  metals  in 
general  use.  Air,  water 
(vapor,  clouds,  rain,  snow, 
ice). 


'An  exercise  similar  to  our  . ^       _   

tern  carefhUy  in  the  folds  instead  or  being  cut  with  scissors. 
tMoH  of  tho  work,  the  rest  is  thrown  away. 


cutting  and  pasting."    Souare  papers  are  folded  similarly,  but,  at  first 
.  _^     .*'.    . A     ...     y  The  central  figure  only  remains  as  a 
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Worlcing  Programme  of  the  ParU  £coUi  3fa(entcn«t— Continued. 


Sul^ects. 


First  section  {children 
2  to  3|  years  old). 


Sooond  section  (children 
3|^  to  5  years  old). 


Third  section  (children  5  to 
7  years  old). 


DraTvlng. 


Heading 
ing. 


and  writ- 


Aritlinictic  . 


The  teacher  roalces  on 
the  network  of  the 
blackboard  combina> 
lions  of  straight  lines 
■which  the  children  re- 
produce on  the  net- 
work of  their  slates. 

They  will  then  from 
their  drawings  try  to 
construct  flat  imita- 
tionn  of  the  some  com- 
binations by  meant  of 
slats  and  sticks. 


Simple  combinations  of 
lines,  by  means  of 
slats  or  Rticks ;  form* 
ine  o^'rtaln  letters 
with  the  aid  of  these. 


Ck}nnt  material  things 
from  1  to  10  (the  fln- 
ger».  balls  c»f  the  aba- 
cun,  cliiUlren,  match- 
splints, etc.).  Mental 
problemH  within  the 
same  limits. 


The  teacher  draws  on 
the  blackboard 
straight  and  oarv<ed 
lines,  carefully  gradu- 
ated, which  the  chil- 
dren copy  on  their 
slates.  They  then  re- 
prodace  from  memory 
the  same  designs  with 
slats,  sticks,  andrings. 
Some  of  these  combi- 
nations will  hayethe 
form  of  mosaic  pat- 
terns and  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  colored 
crayons,  taking  care, 
however,  to  use  only 
primary  colors  (black, 
red,  blue,  yellow). 


Collective 
writing, 


teaching; 
reading 


(writing  being  only  a 
means  to  learn  read- 
ing). Let  the  children 
recognize  the  sounds 
in  tlie  words,  then  the 
syllables.  KeprcHen- 
tation  of  these  sounds 
and  simple  syllables, 
with  tliehelpof  print- 
ed cubes  and  on  the 
slate;  forming  werds 
with  tliom.  Proceed 
very  slowly. 
Beading  and  writing 
figures.  Oral  prob- 
lems from  1  to  50. 
Counting  by  twos,  as- 
cending and  descend- 
ing, starting  at  first 
with  2.  (Abacas, 
fint:crs,  slats,  blocks, 
sticks,  etc.) 


Short  object  lessons,  alwavs 
with  the  objects  before  tb« 
eyes  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  children. 

Familiar  exercises  and  talks, 
tending  to  give  the  chil- 
dren the  first  rudiments  of 
common  knowledge  (right 
and  left  hand,  days  of  the 
week  and  months,  distin- 
guishing animals,  plants, 
minerals,  seasons,  etc.), 
and  above  all  to  lead  them 
to  loo^  to  observe,  to  com- 
pare. 

By  means  of  Interlacing 
slats,  sticks,  and  rings  the 
teacher  will  havethennpils 
construct  very  simple  geo> 
metrical  figures,  right  an- 

fie,,  acnte,  obtuse  angle, 
riangle,  qnadrilateral, 
etc.,  then  some  simple  con- 
stmotions  of  two  or  three 
dimensions,  such  as  a  gat«, 
the  ontline  of  a  house,  etc. 
These  constructions  are 
then  drawn  at  sight  by  the 
children,  but  never  more 
than  one  face  of  the  object 
at  a  time.  This  play  will 
make  the  children  notice 
the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  different  dimen- 
sions and  thus  train  the 
eye  easily.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  children  use 
paper  divided  only  by  two 

{)erpendicular  lines  pass- 
ng  through  the  middle. 

Very  simple  common  things, 
such  as  knives,  birds, 
spades,  forks,  pickaxes, 
chopping-knives,  batch* 
eta.  uammcra,  sickles,  etc., 
are  drawn  in  the  flat. 

From  time  to  time  the  chil- 
d  r  e  n  should  reproduce 
these  things  fVom  mem- 
ory, in  order  to  develop 
the  memory  of  lines. 

Same  mode  of  teaching. 
Actual  writing  teaching; 
substitute  paper  for  the 
slate  (copy  books  with 
double  ruling  at  five  milli- 
meters). Continue  read- 
lug. 

At  SIX  years  of  age  the  child 
ahould  read  quite  fluently. 
Irdividual  teaching  u 
formaUy  prohibited. 


Oral  problems,  as  in  the  seo- 
ond  section.  Count  from 
1  to  100;  from  100  to  1,000. 
Countby 2*8. 3»8, 4's.  Study 
the  multiplication  table 
with  the  aid  of  things; 
recite  it,  sing  it 

Idea  of  hslves,  thirds,  quar- 
ters. Show  and  have  t  licm 
recognize  the  meter,  liter, 
gram,  coins.  Let  tliem 
measure,  weigh,  cstimats 
a  sum  of  money. 
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APPENDIX  c — continued. 

Worlcing  Progranime  of  ike  ParU  Scales  Matemelles — Continued. 


SnbjecU. 


First  B«oti<m  (children 
2  to  H  years  old). 


Second  section  (children 
3^  to  5  years  old). 


Third  section  (children  5  to 
7  years  old). 


Geo£^phy  . 


Storicfl.  national 
history. 


Manna]  work. 


Singing. 


GymnastiG  exer* 
cises. 


Address  of  the  parents, 
name  of  the  district, 
of  the  commune.  Plac- 
inf;  the  buildings. 
General  idea  of  orien* 
tation;  connect  it  with 
morements  or  aoci- 
dente  of  snrface. 


Terr  elementary  notions 
with  the  aid  of  the 
,  globe  and  the.  mop  of 
France:  nse  a  relief 
map  to  hare  them  an> 
derstand  the  map. 


Games,  construction 
boxes,  cubes,  slats, 
combinations  of  poly* 
gons.  Rolling,  fold- 
tiie,  and  cntting  paper 
with  the  ^ngers  (i.  e., 
without  scissors) . 

Rote-singing;  uniform 
rhythms;  small  inter- 
Tids. 


Free  games  and  marches 


Games  of  patience ;  fold- 
ing,  plaiting,  weaving. 


Bote-singing:  interrals 
not  ezcecKling  sixths 
within  an  ootaTe. 
Watch  carefully  the 
intonation. 

Gsmes  and  marches. 
Rudimentary  moTe* 
ments  of  the  arms. 


Study  of  the  accidents  of 
the  ground  on  the  relief 

5 lane.  Orientation  in  the 
istrict.  Familiar  talks 
and  short  preparator;f  ex- 
ercises, serving  especially 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
obsorvation  by  having  the 
children  notice  the  com- 
monest phenomena,  and 
the  principal  accidents  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Initiation  into  the  study  of 
history.     Some  great  bio- 

graphical  fncts:  verciuge- 
)rix  and  the  CJonquest  of 
Gaul;  Clovis  and  the 
Frankish  Connucet ;  Joan 
of  Arc  and  the  Hundred 
Tears'  War;  pictures. 
Combinations  in  colored 
worsteds  on  paper  and  on 
canvas;   simple  work    in 

?aper,    cardb<»ird,  straw, 
'yiiig  of  knots.    Sc\\ing. 


Very  simple  rudiments  of 
sol-fii;  knowledge  of  notes. 
Songs  in  unison.  (The  chil- 
dren should  not  force  their 
voices.) 

Graduated  movements  and 
exercises  of  the  limbs  and 
head.    Evolutions. 


v.— Italy. 

The  first  unpnlse  for  popular  education  in  Italy  came  from  the  Piariste,  a  religions 
order  established  by  Joseph  Calasanzio,  in  1617.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  the 
order  unbraced  15  priests,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tows,  had  promised  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth.  Although  much  hindered, 
and  even  persecuted,  by  uie  Jesuits,  they  established  themselves  in  many  places,  and 
are  found  even  to-day,  chiefly  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  Germany,  and,  par- 
ticalarlvt  in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  first  infant  asylum  (aailo  per  Vinfanzia)  was  established  through  the  efforts 
of  Ferranti  Aporti,  an  Italian  abbot,  in  the  year  1829,  at  San  Martino,  near  Mantua. 
His  writings  have  done  much  to  establish  a  desire  for  educational  reform  in  Italy 
and  for  tho  liberal  movement  in  Italy.  Indeed,  in  1848,  his  liberal  views  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Turin,  where  he  died,  in  1859,  as  rector  of  the  University. 

The  example  of  San  Martino  was  soon  followed  by  Milan,  by  Turin — where  Camillo 
Cavour  and  others  founded  an  association  for  the  establishment  of  infant  asylums — 
by  Brescia,  and  by  Mantua. 

Unfortunately  the  movement  here,  too,  suffered  much  from  the  prevailing  literary 
tendency  6f  educational  work  and  from  the  lack  of  suitably  trained  teac-iiers.  In 
their  work  the  asylums  followed  the  ideas  of  Pfere  Girard,  and  labored  to  impart  all 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  study  of  the  maternal  tongue.  This  work 
soon  degenerated  into  "  the  literal  repetition  of  the  teacher's  words,"  a  **  mechanical 
drUl  which  fails  to  develop  the  pupU's  mind,"  a  '*  new  torment  which  children  of 
former  periods  had  been  spared." 

A  Milanese  report  of  1889  asserts  that  Aporti  foresaw  this  ruinous  decadence  of  his 
work  when  he  said, in  tones  of  grief:  "I  only  rarely  visit  the  asylum  now,  because 
they  are  trying  to  convert  it  into  a  little  university."  In  its  criticism  of  such  poorly 
(asylums)  special  attention  is  given  to  instruction,  whereas  this  should  be  subordi- 
condncted  asylums  this  same  report,  prepared  by  Roncheti,  continues:  "In  these 
nated  to  education.  The  excessive  forcing  to  which  the  children's  intelligence  is 
subjected  frequently  renders  the  intellect  and  reason  sterile,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  prevents  the  harmonious  development  of  the  body.    Private  asylums  generally  sin 
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by  stuffing  the  children's  memory  -with  myatio  legends,  ahstruso  didactic  precepts/ 
and  tinintolliglble  poetry.    Their  pupils  excite  the  admiration  of  thoughtless  people, 
yet  their  achievements  are  only  the  fruit  of  automatic  drill. " 

Aporti  himself,  di68atisfied  with  these  tendencies  of  the  asylums,  requested  the 
Government  to  send  a  suitable  person  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  to  study  the  kin- 
dergartens whof  e  fame  had  reacned  him.  As  a  conseouence  it  became  more  and  more 
eviaentthat  only  FroebeVs  method  could  bring  true  life  into  these  asylums,  and  the 
efforts  of  philanthropic  educators  were  chiefly  in  this  direction. 

At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  drawn  more  and  more  to 
these  asylums.  The  ministerial  regulations  of  1860  empower  school  inspectors  to 
visit  infant  asylimis  and  accord  to  persons  furnished  with  an  elementary  teacher's 
license  the  privilege  to  teach  in  these  institutions.  The  regulations  of  1862  urged 
school  inspectors  not  to  neglect  visiting  these  asylums  in  their  tours  of  inspection. 
In  1867  were  published  the  conditions  that  entitle  asylums  to  subsidies  from  the  state. 

A  notable  change  of  name  occurred  in  1880.  Whereas  heretofore  in  official  docu- 
ments the  name  asili  dHnfanzia  (infant  asylums^  had  been  used,  we  meet  henceforth 
the  name  giardiui  d'infanzia  ^child  garden),  indicative  of  the  full  recognition  of 
Froebel's  method.  The  regulations  of  1880,  which  brought  this  change,  made  it  the 
duty  of  normal  school  students  to  take  a  course  of  practical  exercises  in  a  kinder- 
garten (giordiuo  d'infanzia),  and  decreed  that,  in  order  to  teach  in  an  infant's  school, 
the  candidate  must  show  that  she  had  taken  a  three  years'  course  in  a  kindergarten. 
A  ministerial  circular,  dated  in  September,  1885,  gives  very  particular  instructions 
concerning  the  practical  exercises  of  pupil  teachers  in  kindergartens,  and  the  report 
made  by  Superintendent  Gioda  to  Minister  Boselli  in  1889  says:  ''I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  not  until  every  normal  school  shall  possess  a  kindergarten  may  we  hope 
to  place  infant  instruction  on  a  solid  foundation." 

In  April,  1889,  Minister  Boselli  issued  a  circular,  in  which  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
the  asylums  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  but  as 
educational  institutions,  in  which  is  laid  the  foundation  for  future  instruction ;  nor 
are  they  to  be  confounded  with  the  school  for  which  they  prepare  the  children.  For 
the  sake  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  these  asylums,  the  minister  ordered  the 
holding  of  conferences  by  competent  men  in  which  teachers  should  be  made  familiar 
with  correct  principles  of  infant  training;  and,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  ho 
declared  that  the  subsidies  of  the  state  henceforth  would  be  conceded  only  to  asy- 
lums which  already  followed  the  new  methods  (of  Froebel),  or  which  could  show 
that  they  were  prepared  to  introduce  the  needed  improvements  in  their  work. 

In  order  to  render  these  conferences  truly  efficacious,  model  work  was  presented 
alid  opportunity  afforded  for  observing  the  practical  work  of  excellent^  teachers. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  held  nineteen  such  conferences,  attended  by  3,(XX) 
teachers. 

From  statistics  presented  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Gioda,  I  take  the  following  interest- 
ing notes  concerning  the  git)wth  and  development  of  these  schools :  In  1862  there 
were  1,673  infant  asylums,  of  which  873  were  public,  attended  by  71,054  children, 
and  taught  by  2.287  teachers.  In  1884  there  were  2,035  asylums,  of  which  1,433  were 
public,  attended  by  229,510  children,  and  taught  by  5,330  teachers. 

In  1889  there  were  2,118  asylums,  with  2^,954  children  taught  in  5,676  rooms. 
Of  these  2,118  asylums,  only  328  were  of  the  old  Aporti  pattern;  the  remainder  fol- 
lowed Froebel's  methods,  more  or  less ;  chiefly  less,  it  would  seem,  inasmuch  as 
reading  and  writing  was  still  followed  in  1,858  of  these  schools.  Of  the  268,954 
children  attending  uiese  schools,  80,480  were  less  than  4  years  old;  154,912  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  6;  the  remainder  were  over  6  years  old. 

With  excellent  tact  the  report  to  which  I  owe  most  of  these  statements  attaches 
little  value  to  the  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Aporti  and  Froebel  systems  in  the  so-called 
mixed  system.  ''In  many  of  these  mixed  asylums,"  the  reporter  says,  *'the  mne- 
monic exercises  are  excessive  and  are  added  to  reading  and  writing.  The  error  has 
always  the  same  cause;  it  arises  from  an  effort  to  transform  the  asylum  into  a  school. 
All  the  evil  lies  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  institutions  more 
different  in  their  make-up.  The  mixing  of  the  programme  of  one  elementary  school 
with  that  of  another  is  already  a  ^eat  evil  interfering  with  the  order  in  which  the 
cognitions  are  to  bo  learned ;  but  it  grows  a  thousand  fold  in  the  case  mentioned 
above,  because  the  disturbance  extends  to  the  very  root  of  mental  development. 
Who  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  a  child  of  4  or  5  years  can  understand 
the  infinity  of  things  with  which  their  memory  may  be  crammed  f  Before  teaching  the 
chUd  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  educator  to  givo  the 
greatest  possible  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  its  senses  and  the  rational  direction 
of  its  natural  instincts.  The  principle  of  intuition  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  principle 
of  productive  work  of  Froebel,  however,  are  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  the  asylums. 
It  is  well  established  that  unless  the  child  has  attained  the  proper  age  it  is  not  well 
that  he  should  learn  the  things  which  are  taught  in  school;  he  nas  above  all  things 
need  of  motion,  air,  and  light.'' 
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MudL^too.  is  made  in  Italy  of  real  gardens  in  conoection  witli  tlio  infants'  schools. 
Of  the  2,118  asylums  in  1859, 886  were  provided  with  gardens.  To  us  these  appear 
most  CTatifying  when  contrasted  with  the  labor-hatiug  and  sun-shunning  Ameri- 
can kindergartens,  to  which  the  "garden"  is  a  myth,  symbolized  occasionally  in 
a  few  sickly  pot-plants.  But  the  thoughtful  Gioda  deplores  that  so  few  of  the 
asylums  are  thus  blessed.  With  the  help  of  the  garden,  the  child  learns  the  lesson 
that  he  who  does  not  sow  shall  not  roap;  grows  fairly  into  respect  for  property, 
love  of  his  neighbor  and  charity,  love  of  work,  and  helpful  kindliness. 

Much  is  being  done,  too,  to  seoure  well-prepared  teachers.  The  conferences  con- 
ducted by  competent  men  and  women  have  been  mentioned.  In  addition  an  excel- 
lent normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  kindergartners  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Naples,  under  the  patronage  of  Madame  Salis-Schwabo.  Of  this 
we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  further  on.  Another  such  school  was  established 
at  Verona  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  third  at  Rome  last  year.  If  to  these  we  join  the 
facts  that  ^ood  kindergartens  have  been  established  or  are  about  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  all  normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers,  and  that  all  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  expected  to  take  a  course  of  kindergarten  training,  we  may 
well  look  upon  Italy  as  the  land  of  hope. 

Nevertheless,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Of  5,119  teachers  in  1889,  only  2,109 
were  licensed;  3,050  had  had  no  preparation  or,  at  any  rate,  were  without  licenses  of 
any  sort.  Of  these  teachers  1.878  belonged  to  religious  orders^  3,241  were  lay  teachers. 
The  report  prophesies  that  tno  number  of  lay  teachers  will  increase  in  the  measure 
in  which  the  importance  of  kindergartens  or  asylums  will  be  recognized,  and  inti- 
mates that  the  retention  of  the  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  they  cost  less. 

In  many  asylums  the  regular  teacher  is'assisted  by  young  women  who  watch  over 
the  children  while  she  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  one  of  the  sections.  These 
assistants,  according  to  the  report  of  Gioda,  "  are  gencrallv  without  culture  and 
without  licenses  of  any  kind;  in  many  regions  they  speak,  with  the  children,  the  local 
dialect,  themselves  knowing  no  other,  and  thus  waste  much  precious  time  that  would 
be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Italian  language.''  Among  the  evils  of  this  system 
ihe  report  mentions' the  immobility  to  which  the  children  are  condemned,  since  the 
chief  business  of  th^e  assistants  is  to  keep  the  children,  who  are  not  being  taught  at 
the  time,  from  talking  or  moving  about. 

In  similar  spirit  the  report  condemns  the  emplovment  of  uncultured  servants,  who 
receive  the  cmldren  in  tne  morning,  stay  with  them  at  lunch  time,  and  attend  to 
their  various  needs.  For  this  purpose,  too,  Gioda  would  employ  persons  of  gentle 
manners  and  graceful  speech. 

The  ideal  placed  before  Italian  asvlums  is  surely  satisfactory.  It  requires  ample, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  scrupulously  clean  rooms,  the  walls  ornamented  with 
charts  representing  facts  or  life,  an  ample  playground,  a  large  and  carefully  culti- 
vated garden.  The  progress  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  encouraging.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  2,118  asylums  in  1889  more  than  one-half,  or  1,303  asylums,  were  in  satis- 
factory rooms  and  localities :  in  1,002  the  didactic  material  was  satisfactory,  and 
In  1,091  the  seating  was  good.  On  the  other  hand,  1,309  still  had  their  benches  ar- 
ranged in  gallery  style. 

In  1,232  of  the  asylums  a  light  lunch  is  served,  consisting  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
bread.    This  is  furnished  free  to  poor  children ;  others  pay  a  smaU  monthly  fee. 

The  numbers  of  hours  during  which  the  children  are  kept  in  the  asylums  vary  from 
two  to  five  daily.  The  latter  number  prevails  where  the  asylums  are  treated  as 
schools.  In  the  majority  of  these  the  children  are  kept  seated  for  two  long  hours 
each  half  day.  Yet  these  evils,  too,  gradually  yield  before  the  intelligent  efforts  to 
establish  true  kindergarten  ways  in  these  institutions. 

The  cost  of  the  asylums  during  the  year  1889  was  about  6,000,000  lire,  an  average 
of  a  little  over  20  lire  per  chila;  but  there  is  constant  and  successful  pressure  to 
increase  this  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  asylums  accordingly. 

The  supervision  over  the  asylums  is  in  the  hands  of  committees  consisting  of  coun- 
selors, inspectresses,  and  a  physician.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  notice  the  promi- 
nence given  to  inspection  of  these  institutions  by  ladies.  This  fact  alone  will  here, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  insure  constant  progress  of  the  work  in  the  right 
direction  and  render  it  more  and  more  truly  educative. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gioda  further  recommends  that  the  care  of  the  asylums  of  Italy 
be  made  the  exclusive  concern  of  one  official  connected  with  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  that  four  inspectresses  be  detailed  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 

Among  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  Milan  is  most  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
work  of  infant  education.  In  this  province  of  1,200.000  inhabitants  there  are  over 
200  asylums,  109  of  which  are  the  work  of  public  cnarity.  They  are  attended  by 
20^000  children,  and  employ  360  teachers  and  180  servants. 

The  method  followed  in  these  asylums  is  *' mixed,*'  yet  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
follow  the  principles  of  Froebel.    It  aims,  in  the  words  of  Superintendent  A.  Ron- 
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,chcti,  "to  secuFO  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectaal,  and  moral  faculties 
of  the  child,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  find  by  its  own  efforts  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
true,  to  e3cpericnce  the  free  aspirations  of  the  beantifal,  and  to  dispose  it  in  its  feel- 
ings and  in  deeds  to  practice  the  good.  •  •  •  It  en^ges  the  child  in  simple 
exercises  which  serve  to  develop  its  natnral  facnlties,  placing  it  in  the  helpful  envi- 
ronment of  that  small  world  of  objects  which  invites  it  to  explore  spontaneously 
what  there  is  and  what  is  done  in  real  life.  These  exercises  are  made  with  the 
help  of  the  varied  supply  of  objects  which  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
MUancse  asylums.  In  some  of  these  ths  children  are  exercised  even  in  manual  work, 
in  the  work  of  the  field,  of  the  orchard,  and  of  the  garden;  borrowing  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  Froebel  system  without,  however,  transforminj;  the  Italian  insti- 
tutions into  German  kindergartens." 

I'or  manual  work  Swedi^  woodwork  (Slojd)  has  been  rejected  as  being  too  ex- 
clusively utilitarian,  tending  to  the  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  clay  and  cardboard 
are  used  extensively  and  quite  systematically.  By  this  means  **the  child  does  not 
learn  a  trade,  but  its  interests  are  directed  to  practical  life  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
surrouudin^  things.  Thus  it  acquires  knowledge,  acquires  firmness  of  will,  learns 
to  love  worK." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  work  has  an  upward  tendency.  Yet  one  of  my 
most  honored  and  clear-sighted  correspondents  writes  me :  "You  will  find  that  these 
infauts*  schools  are  known  as  asylums,  although  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
into  tliem  the  occupations  and  plays  of  FroebeL  Considering  the  spirit  in  which 
these  asylums  are  conducted,  they  scarcely,  however,  deserve  a  different  name,  inas- 
much as  the  chief  effort  still  is  to  make  prodigies.  This  fault  reigns  supreme  in  all 
infants'  schools,  and  the  pedagogic  maxim  that  bids  us  follow  the  slow  and  syste- 
matic march  of  nature  is  only  a  fashionable  phrase  which  no  one  would  seriously  put 
in  practice." 

CJrcat  help,  however,  in  this  respect  is  radiating  from  the  Froebel  Institute,  estab- 
lished at  Naples  through  the  eiibrts  of  Madame  Balis-Schwabe.  Iii  1861  Garibaldi, 
convinced  that  an  education  that  might  elevate  the  people  could  be  established  only 
with  the  cooperation  of  women,  issued  an  address  to  the  women  of  Italy,  in  which  oc- 
curred the  following  words :  **  I  have  that  profound  faith  in  the  kindly  disposition  of 
Italian  women  of  all  classes  that  I  venture  to  address  them  and  to  invite  them  to 
realize  this  noble  end  (of  removing  the  immense  gulf  that  separates  the  poor  from 
the  rich).  In  the  hundred  cities  of  Italy  let  there  be  formed  committees  of  ladies 
with  the  object  of  collecting  means  of  every  kind  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  assist  the  needy  and  to  establish  schools  for  their  education." 

In  answer  to  this  appeal  there  was  formed  at  Turin  the  "  Italian  Ladies'  Philan- 
thropic Society,"  of  which  the  Marchioness  Anna  Pallavicino  Trivulzio  was  made 
president.  These  ladies  issued  a  *^  pi-ograramo,"  in  which  they  declared  it  to  be  their 
intention  to  establish:  **(1)  Ragged  schools ;  (2)  provident  societies;  (3)  institutions 
for  <lestituto  orphan  daughters  of  the  Italian  liberators."  A  special  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Madame  Salis-JSchwabe,  a  Neapolitan  lady  of  wealth  and  philanthropio 
fervor,  at  her  English  home,  in  which  she  was  urged  to  appeal  for  aid  to  **  our  En- 
glish sisters." 

Madame  Schwabe  entered  into  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  a  fund  of  £3,000  and  a  two  years^  annnal  subscription  of  £400.  With  the  help 
of  this  money  she  established,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Reeve,  an  English  lady, 
an  elementary  school  at  Naples  in  the  saiue  year.  In  1^65  Miss  Reeve  died,  a  victim 
to  the  cholera.  The  school  was  closed  until  a  fit  successor  to  Miss  Reeve  could  be 
found.  In  the  winter  of  ls71  Madame  Schwabe  went  to  Some  and  Naples  and  suo- 
cecdetl  in  obtaining  from  the  city  of  Naples  the  gift  of  part  of  an  old  monastery  for 
her  work.  When,  however,  she  was  ready  to  resume  the  school,  through  some 
change  in  the  oflicials  the  building  was  withheld.  At  this  juncture  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment came  to  her  aid,  placed  at  her  disposal  the  sum  of  24,000  lire,  and  oonsi^ed 
to  her  nso  in  1873  a  largo  Government  building,  the  former  Collegio  Medico,  lor  a 
term  of  three  years,  the  grant  to  bo  renewed  every  three  years,  as  long  as  the  school 
should  continue  to  flourish.  In  1876  the  grant  was  made  for  thirty  years,  because  of 
the  success  in  the  work.  In  1884  the  growth  of  the  institution  called  for  additional 
rooms,  and  she  was  enabled  to  supply  this  with  the  aid  of  an  extra  subsidy  of  50,000 
lire  by  the  Italian  Government.  In  1887  the  institution  was  constituted  by  royal 
dcereo  into  a  corporate  body,  with  the  title  Jttsiiiuto  Frobeliano  Internazlonale  ViU 
lorio  Kmanuele  II.  On  this  occasion  the  building  was  granted  the  institution 
forever,  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  12,400  lire  from  the  Government.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  institution  enjoys  other  subsidies  from  various  corporations  at  Naples, 
and  the  interest  of  an  endowment  of  50,000  lire,  secured  through  Madame  Schwabe. 

The  institution  consists  of  a-popular  school  and  a  school  for  the  wealthier  claasos. 
The  latter  is  made  up  of  a  kindergarten  in  three  divisions,  a  transition  class,  four 
elementary  classes,  a  higher  school  of  five  classes,  and  a  Froebel  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  on  Frocbel's  system-    In  the  kindergarten  boys  and  girls  &r» 
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ettacated  to^thoTj  in  the  elementary  bcIiooIs  they  are  separated.  The  boys  leave 
the  school  in  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year:  the  girls,  however,  continue  their 
studies  in  the  "higher  school."  After  passing  a  Government  examination  in  their  sev- 
enteenth or  eighteenth  vear,  they  may  enter  the  training  college  for  teachers.  This' 
college  also  receives  girls  from  otiier  schools,  provided  they  hold  a  Government  Uceuse 
as  teachers. 

The  three  npx>er  classes  are  tanght  liy  leading  professors.  All  the  other  classes  are 
under  ladyteachers,  all  of  whom  must  be  familiar  with  FroebeVs  principles  and 
method.  The  institution  at  present  numbers  1,100  pupils,  of  whom  450  belong  to  the 
popular  school. 

l1io  popular  school  consists  of  a  kindei^arten  of  three  classes,  a  transition  class  for 
loys  and  one  for  girls,  each  followed  by  three  elementary  classes.  The  180  children 
of  the  kindergartens  are  served  a  plate  of  warm  soup  at  noon.  The  kindergarten 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Madame  de  PortugaJl,  whose  work  at  Geneva  and 
whose  sjrnoptical  table  at  kindergarten  occupations  have  world-wide  fame.  The 
presidency  of  the  institution  is  in  the  handa  of  I^of.  Trinchese. 

The  popularity  and  growth  of  the  institution  wUl  appear  when  these  notices  are 
compared  with  the  original  status  of  the  institution.  In  1873  the  kindergarten  was 
opened  with  24  children  of  both  sexes,  and  the  elementary  school  with  16  pupils.  In 
1877  the  normal  department  was  opened  with  8  pupils. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Madame  de  Portugall  and  her  accomplished  kindergartners, 
Silvia  Brassiello,  Elvira  Cerboni,  and  Carusio  Elminda,  I  owe  the  detailed  description 
of  the  work  of  the  three  kindergarten  classes  appended  to  this  report. 

APPENDIX. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEX  OF  THE  FROEBEL  INSTITUTE  AT  NAPLES. 

First  cJa$8, 

Everybody  knows  that  Froebel  established  the  kindergarten  in  order  to  assist  the 
mother  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  many  and  varied  duties,  and  in  order  to  supplement 
the  education  of  the  family,  which,  alone,  can  not  secure  for  the  child  the  environ- 
ment necesaary,  as  says  Montaigne,  to  teach  him  the  art  of  living. 

The  sphere  of  his  affections  should  grow,  and  he  should  learn  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others  and  follow  the  dictates  of  duty. 

Furthermore,  the  kindergarten  affords  the  child  opportunities  to  manifest  his 
whole  being,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse  with  his  equals,  children 
of  his  own  age,  and  to  develop  harmoniously.  Thus  the  kindergarten  complements 
the  family  and  furnishes  a  normal  environment  in  which  the  child  may  pass  profit- 
ably a  few  hours  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  growing  requirements  of  the  child  our  kindergarten 
is  divided  into  three  classes :  The  first,  for  children  3  to  4  years  old ;  the  second,  4  to 
5  years;  the  third,  5  to  6  years.  From  this  third  class  the  children  enter  the  school. 
Each  class  has  its  own  peculiar  complexion  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  cliil- 
dren,  but  tho  spirit  of  the  class  is  that  of  the  teacher.  Naturally  the  first  class, 
more  than  the  others,  preserves  the  tone  of  the  family.  Here  there  is  merriment, 
joy,  and  festivity  without  end.  The  occupations  are  simple,  elementary,  and  always 
alternating  with  songs,  games,  and  other  diversions.  However,  every  thing  is 
grouped  as  much  as  possible  about  a  common  subject,  so  that  the  child  may  gradu- 
ally learn  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  certain  group  of  facts.  A  certain  sub- 
ject is  chosen,  either  with  the  help  of  a  story,  or  of  a  stanza  of  poetry,  or  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  all  the  occupations  serve  to  illustrate,  to  represent,  and  to  explore  the 
subject. 

The  story  should  be  short,  clear,  animated,  and  the  children  should  take  part  in  it, 
not  only  listening  but  imitating  in  play  the  movement  in  point.  How  easy  is  it  by 
means  of  well-chosen  stories  to  influence  the  judgment  ana  tho  moral  development 
of  the  little  audience  which  is  deeply  interested  and  shows  ready  sympathy,  lives 
with  its  heroes,  and  takes  part  in  the  various  scenes  in  a  whole-souled  manner.  Still 
more  efilcacious  and  captivating  are  these  stories,  if  they  accord  with  Rurronuding 
nature,  the  seasons,  and  local  events.  Such  a  story  furnishes  material  for  an  entire 
week. 

THB  FROZEX  BIRD, 

Little  Marr  Urod  in  a  nice  little  bonse.  Sb©  had  a  sweet  111  tie  room  all  for  hcrarlf  with  a  window 
from  which  she  could  look  oat  into  a  large  garden.  Directly  opposite,  at  a  nbort  di^t»iK-c  from  the 
window,  tliere  waa  a  high  tre©,  in  which,  during  the  anmmer,  many  little  birds  built  tlieir  nests. 

One  day  it  tamed  very  cold,  and  the  frost  lasted  for  several  days;  Uary  frequently  lookod  out  at  her 
treei  for  every  day  it  loot  more  and  more  of  its  leave*  wliich  had  ah-eady  turned  quite  yullow. 
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It  rained  constantly,  and  one  day,  to  her  great  stirpriae  lehen  slie  stepped  to  tbo  window,  she  saw 
that  the  tree  and  the  window  sill  were  covered  with  snow.  She  opened  the  window,  In  order  to  scatter, 
as  usnol,  cnunbs  of  bread  for  the  little  birds  that  lived  in  the  tree.  Bnt,  what  did  she  see!  A  poor 
little  bird  with  its  eves  closed,  and  quite  cold.  "  Poor  little  bird!"  she  exclaimed,  taking  it  in  her 
little  hand,  and  breathing  npon  it  in  order  to  warm  it.  Then  she  ran  to  mamma  crving,  "  I^k,  mam* 
ma,  what  I  nave  found  I  I  fear  it  is  dead."  And  her  mamma  went  immediately  to  get  some  cotton, 
with  which  she  made  a  soft  warm  nest  for  the  poor  little  bird.  Gradnaliy  the  little  bird  began  to  get 
warm  and  opened  its  littlo  eyes.  Then  it  began  to  eat,  and  at  last  to  hop  around  the  room. 

Little  Mary,  fall  of  Joy,  ran  to  get  a  cage,  put  the  little*  bird  in  it,  saying,  "Kow  this  will  be  your 
littlo  house,  and  I  shall  be  your  little  mamma,  for  it  is  cold  out  of  doors,  and  it  rains."  From  that 
day  he  was  little  Mary's  friend.  Every  morning  h©  woke  her  with  his  song,  and  Mary  from  her  little 
boil  wished  him  "good  morning." 

After  the  winter  came  the  spring.  The  trees  began  to  put  forth  new  leaves,  and  the  little  birds 
began  to  build  nests  among  the  branches.  Bnt  Mary's  little  Mend  was  still  in  his  cage.  He  heard 
the  songs  of  the  other  birds  and  saw  them  flying  about.    He,  too,  would  have  liked  to  be  with  then^ 


in  the  open  air,  and  he  becamesad  and  stopped  singing.  Mary  noticed  this,  and  one  beautiful  day  she 
opened  the  cace,  gave  a  last  kiss  to  the  little  bird  and  let  him  fly  away.  The  happy  little  bird  flew  to 
the  tree  opposite  tlie  window  and  there  began  to  sing  with  all  his  might. 


Every  morning  after  that  he  pecked  at  the  window  to  groet  his  little  Mary. 

After  the  story  the  children  imitate  the  little  birds  in  their  games.  When  they 
return  to  their  tables  thejr  bnild  with  cubes  and  bricks  the  little  oed  in  which  Mary 
slept,  the  window  on  which  the  little  bird  was  found,  the  garden  and  the  tree  cov- 
ered with  snowflakes  are  made  in  the  sand  table.  The  little  balls  are  made  to  fly 
like  the  little  birds;  they  are  caught  in  the  hands,  as  Mary  did  the  little  bird,  etc. 
Thus  every  occupation  is  related  m  some  way  to  the  little  story. 

The  various  occupations  may  be  seen  in  the  time-table,  which,  however,  is  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  occasional  variations,  depending  on  the  seasons,  on  the  events  of 
daily  life,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  make  the  children  happy,  to  lead 
them  insensibly  to  the  good  and  to  secure  the  natural  development  of  their  natures. 

Silvia  Brassielo. 

Time  table. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

0:30  to  10 

Story 

Object  lesson  ... 
Games .......... 

Ball  games 

Games 

Building 

Games 

Drawing 

Lunch    and 

recreation. 

Songs. ........ 

Ball  games. 
Games. 

10  to  10:30 

Games 

10:30  to  11:30  . 

BuUding 

Lunch  and  rec- 
reation. 

Games  with  sec- 
ond gift. 

Games 

Sand 

Sticks 

Sand. 

11:30  to  1 

1  to2 

Lunch  and  rec- 
reation. 

Tablets  and  but- 
tons. 

Games 

Lunch  and  rec- 
reation. 
Beads 

Lnnch  and  rec- 
reation. 
Tablets     and 

2  to2:45 

Games 

Games........ 

buttons. 
Games. 

Second  class. 

The  majority  of  the  children  of  my  class  were  prepared  in  the  first  class.  Hence 
they  are  led  much  in  the  same  manner,  especially  during  the  first  part  of  the  scholastic 
year. 

I  aim,  above  all,  to  make  my  children  happy  and  good,  and  as  I  notice  their  powers 
growing  I  require  more  prolonged  attention,  greater  precision  in  the  work,  more 
promptness  of  obedience,  indeed,  progress  in  every  respect. 

The  garden  with  its  flowers,  with  the  plants,  with  the  animals,  and  the  fountain, 
furnish  material  for  the  subject  of  the  week^  which  is  introduced  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first  class,  but  at  every  point  tending  to  lift  the  children  to  the 
higher  plane  of  the  third  class. 

Furthermore,  I  seek  to  make  the  children  familiar  with  industtial  life,  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  arts  and  trades  that  affect  their  own  existence,  in  order  to  ^t  them 
to  feel  their  dependence  and  to  awaken  in  their  hearts  the  sentiment  of  gratitude. 

Certain  occupations,  too  diflScult  for  the  first  part  of  the  year,  I  taKe  up  after 
New  Year  or  toward  Easter.  This  is  the  case  witn  drawing  and  perforating,  which 
require  a  steady  hand  and  greater  attention. 

The  gymnastic  games  are  carried  on  in  this  class  more  systematically.  Thus  in 
marching  I  aim  to  secure  more  precision  and  agility  in  the  movements.  To  this  are 
added  the  ball  games  in  the  open  air.  This  does  not  exclude,  however,  the  free  run- 
ning and  playing  in  the  garden  which  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  my 
children  and  to  study  their  temperaments. 

In  the  proper  season  there  is  added  the  occupation  of  gardening,  which  is  much 
enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  affords  opportunities  for  observing  the  development  of 
the  common  herbs  and  vegetables.  Finally,  by  means  of  the  observation  of  nature, 
I  seek  to  lead  the  children  CTadnally  to  the  recognition  of  the  Creator,  to  lead  them 
to  love  Him  and  to  be  thankful  to  Hixxu 

Carusio  Elmixda. 
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Third  class. 

In  his  kindergarten.  Froebel  has  created  an  environnient  where  the  child  can  de- 
Telop  harmoniously  ito  physical^  moral,  and  intellectoal  powers. 

I.  The  gymnastic  exercises,  the  games,  songs,  the  free  plays  in  the  garden 
strengthen  the  physical  powers  of  the  child,  and  secure  to  him  that  condition  oi 
health  so  indispensable  to  his  normal  development. 

n.  Love  is  a  fountain  which  must  be  reached  in  the  education  of  the  child.  All 
in  the  kindergarten  is  love;  love  of  the  teacher  for  the  children,  of  the  children 
among  themselves,  and  for  their  other  mamma.  This  love  should  extend  to  all 
within  the  reach  of  these  little  ones  and  find  fresh  food  in  intercourse  with  nature. 
To  let  the  child  live  in  nature  is  one  of  Froebers  fundamental  ideas. 

To  make  the  flowers  speak,  as  well  as  the  bird  and  its  little  ones,  and  the  meanest 
worm,  to  endow  them  with  a  soul,  with  aifections  and  feelings,  while  the  child  is 
near,  so  that  he  may  love  and  respect  them — this  is  the  great  secret. 

The  world  of  the  little  child  should  teem  with  love,  and  he  is  happy  when,  with 
the  teacher's  help,  he  apprehends  this  life.  Respectful  and  loving  intercourse  with 
nature  are,  then,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  child's  moral  education.  He  becomes 
good  through  contact  with  nature.  This  is  true  everywhere,  but  has  especial  value 
for  our  city  of  Naples,  wbero  as  a  rule  there  is  little  interest  in  nature  and  little 
sympathy  for  lower  animals. 

III.  AU  the  occupations,  in  a  general  way,  strengthen  and  develop  the  intellectual 
faculties.  In  the  work  with  these  the  teacher  should  proceed  from  the  easy  to  the 
difficult,  without  leaps,  without  omission,  so  that  each  new  knowledge  may  be  pre- 
pared by  its  predecessor.  It  is  needful,  besides,  to  present  to  the  child  known  objects, 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  the  sensations  he  receives  from  these  objects,  so  that  he 
may  form  accurate  perceptions. 

All  teaching  should  tend  to  establish  habits  of  order,  of  accuracy,  of  neatness, 
and  nourish  in  the  child  the  sentiments  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  In  his  work 
the  child  should  experience  a  sense  of  gratification  that  makes  nim  love  his  work. 
In  his  occupations  the  child  is,  at  first,  directed  bv  the  teacher;  subsec^uently  ho 
invents  for  himself.  In  this  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  occupation ;  for  it  is  creative 
work  that  |^ves  st^ngth  of  mind  and  engages  all  its  powers,  and  enables  it  to  feel, 
as  it  were,  its  own  value. 

My  class,  being  the  third  of  the  kindergarten,  forms  the  bridge  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  school.  Here  the  children  are  to  be  prepared  to  become  good  scholars. 
Hence,  certain  occupations  become  more  important  than  others.  Such  are  drawing, 
number  and  language  exercises,  the  discussion  of  objects,  and  preparation  for 
writing. 

The  conversations  tend  to  enlarge  the  ideas,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  conscious  control  of  his  speech.  Having  selected  a  subject  of 
conversation,  I  let  the  children  make  many  snort  sentences  about  it.  If  I  have 
spoken,  for  instance,  of  a  dog  whom  I  named  Fido,  I  let  the  children  tell  me  all  that 
Fido  can  do.  "  Fido  eats ;  Fido  drinks ;  etc,"  I  let  the  children  see  clearly  that 
when  I  say  Fido  sleeps,  I  d.o  not  mean  that  he  runs ;  and  that  when  I  call  Fido,  I  do 
not  mean  Julius.  I  aim  to  impress  upoiv  the  children  that  each  word  corresponds 
with  a  thing,  an  action,  etc.,  and  that  everything  has  its  own  name. 

When  they  have  appreciated  the  full  word^  I  let  them  break  it  up  in  syllables,  and 
finally  in  these  various  syllables  I  let  them  find  the  various  sounds,  leaving  to  the 
school  the  work  of  continuing  this  study  on  the  synthetic  side. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  first  number  exercises  from  1  to  10,  always  in  tbo 
form  01  play,  and  keeping  away  froga  all  abstract  work. 

I  let  my  children  count  number^  of  things.  These  exercises  constitute  mental 
gymnastics,  and  of  much  value  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  premature  considerations  of 
aostract  work. 

I  add  to  these  general  remarks  a  time-table  which  will  show  how  the  Various  sub- 
jects are  distributed. 

Elviri  Cerboni. 
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Time  table  of  the  third  close  of  the  kindergarten. 


Hoars. 


Monday. 


Taeeday. 


Wednesday. 


Friday. 


Saturday, 


9to9:30. 


Reception  of  the  chRdren,  conrersation,  and  inspection  of  classroom 


Story.. I  Object-lesson... 


Baildiog. 


10  to  10:30.... 
10:30  to  11:30 


ll:30tol2... 

12tol 

llol:30 

1:30  to  2:15.. 
2:15to2:45.. 
2:45  to3 


Folding. 


Tablets  or 
rings. 


Bhymes,  odapti 
■with  story. 
Ont-door  walks,  songs,  and  eyninastio  exercises. 
Bunding  or  clay,     Perforating  '  *"  *" 

according  to 
the  roQuire- 
ments  oi  the 
story. 

Songs  and  games,  and  preparations  for  luncheon. 
Luncheon  and  recees. 
Retam  to  the  class  room,  preparation  of  lesson,  and  distribntion 
Weaving Paper  cutting  . .    Sticks Embroidery  . 


►tcd^ 


Review  of  in- 
cidents o  f 
the  week. 

Paper  catting. 


Interlacing. 


Games . 
Dismissal . 


Games . 
Dismissal. 


Games. 
Dismissal. 


Games. 
Dismissal. 


of  ccaterial. 
Drawing. 
Gaines. 
Dismissal. 


VI. — England. 


The  first  deliberate  efforts  ip.  behalf  of  infant  education  in  England  date  back  to 
the  philanthropic  work  of  Robert  Owen  at  Now  Lanark.  For  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
people  whose  interests  he  had  made  his  own,  he  established  in  connection  with  his 
schools  a  preparatory  department  or  '*  training  school,"  to  which  children  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  age  of  3.  Here  they  were  "perpetually  superintended  to  prevent 
their  acquiring  bad  habits,  to  give  them  good  ones,  and  to  form  their  dispositions  to 
mutual  kindness  and  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  benefit  each 
other.''    The  first  teacher  employed  by  Robert  Owen  in  this  work  was  Buchanan. 

Buchanan's  work  attracted  general  attention,  and  in  1819  he  was  called  to  West- 
minster, where  he  established  a  similar  school  under  the  auspi^ces  of  Brougham, 
Jaracs  Mill,  Macaulay,  and  others.     . 

In  1820  a  similar  school  was  opened  at  Spitalfields  and  j^laced  in  charge  of  Wil- 
dcrspin.  Wilderspin  was  an  ethicatioual  genius.  To  him  is  due  the  name  infant 
scliool,  as  well  as  the  general  and  abiding  impetus  to  the  work  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  and  made  infant  train- 
ing a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  was  founded  in  1836  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  extending  the  existing  system  of  infant  schools.  With  the  aid  of 
Miss  Mayo  and  Robert  Dunning  they  accomplished  much  good.  They  sent  into  the 
field  many  well-trained  teachers;  they  arrested  the  further  growth  of  the  "pr.-idigy 
system"  of  precocious  forcing,  which  was  making  sad  havoc  of  child-like  modesty 
and  innocence;  thev  placed  their  work  broadly  on  Pestalozzianism ;  they  establLshed 
the  practice  oi  gracing  children  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  abolished  the  gal- 
lery system,  and  banished  arbitrariness  and  bitterness  from  their  modes  of  discipline. 
.  In  the  course  of  time  they  admitted  some  kindergarten  practices  into  their  work,  but 
left  the  honor  of  establishing  the  full  kindergarten  to  the  older  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society. 

This  society  had  been  established  in  1808  as  an  outcome  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  philanthropists  to  aid  Joseph  Lancaster  in  his  efforts  to  establish  free 
schools,  i.  e.j  schools  **open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party."  To  this 
purpose  the  society  has  faithfully  adhered  to  this  day.  Indeed,  the  development  of 
popular  ediLL'ation  in  Great  Britain  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  work  of  this  society. 
Tlie  names  of  Brougham  and  Graham,  of  Althorp  and  Russell,  of  Forster  and  Mun- 
dolla,  are  prominently  connected  with  its  labors. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  object,  the  society  maintained  a  number  of  central 
model  and  experimental  schools;  established  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
employed  agents  and  inspectors  whose  duty  it  was  *  Ho  visit  and  inspect  British 
schools,  confer  with  local  committees,  aid  in  the  est-ablishment  of  new  schools,  de- 
liver lectures,  hold  parents'  meetings,  and  in  various  ways  help  forward  the  work  of 
popular  education";  supplied  schoolbooks  and  school  material,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  to  aid  sound  educational  development. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  acting  under  the  society^s  instructions,  en- 
gaged Miss  Eleanor  Heerwart  to  inaugurate  the  kindergarten  work  in  the  Stockwell 
Training  College.  In  addition  to  the  classes  of  senior  and  junior  students,  a  class  was 
formed  for  teachers,  meeting  once  a  week,  and  a  class  for  pupil-teachers,  four  times 
a  week ;  a  specimen  kindergarten  was  established,  the  chiloren  being  taught  two 
hours  each  Saturday  morning.    (Seventieth  Report.) 
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The  soil  had  been  'vrell  prepared  for  the  fayorable  reception  of  really  good  work. 
Misa  Barton,  Madame  Kiimaelit.  Mias  Manning,  Madame  de  Portngall,  I^f.  Payne, 
and  others  had  already  done  much  to  sho  w  the  valne  of  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Heer- 
irart  herself  had  soeeessf  ally  conducted  a  kindergarten  in  Dublin  since  186^^  and  had 
proved  her  unusual  ability  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  apostle  of  Froebel  in  many  other 
ways. 

Eev.  J.  R.  Byrne,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
had  given  special  attention  to  *'  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  system  as  a  means  of 
education  in  infant  schools."  He  had  reported  concerning  it  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approval.  "Notwithstanding  its  foreign  name/'  he  says  in  his  report,  **  there  is  no 
'fad'  or  gammon  about  it  whatever,  ft  is  as  I^nglish,  common-sense^  practical^  as 
they  could  wish  it  to  be  who  prize  these  qualities  above  everything  else.  I  natn- 
rally,  as  an  inspector,  value  hii^hly  whatever  conduces  most  to  making  children  'pass' 
in  the  standards,  and  I  £nd  that  this  kind  of  thing  makes  them  pass.  Not  only  do 
they  become  brighter  and  happier  uuder  it,  but  tneir  progress  in  ordinary  school- 
work  is  all  the  more  sure  and  rapid." 

The  work  under  Miss  Heerwart*s  direction  proved  so  prosperous  that  in  1876  per- 
manent premises  had  to  be  provided,  and  additional  kindergarten  classes  were 
established.  In  1882  there  were  live  such  classes,  two  kindergartensproper,  one 
"  transition  class,"  and  two  advanced  "kindergarten school "  classes.  The  society's 
report  for  this  year  says  that  "  those  who  have  visited  either  of  the  kiiidergartens 
and  seen  the  life  and  happiness  and  progress  of  the  children  will  not  need  to  be 
assured  that  the  experiment  has  been  successful."  The  same  report  con^atulates 
the  society  on  the  fact  that  the  "education  department, ^vhosevice-presldcut  has 
more  th^i  once  seen  something  of  the  work  at  Stock  well,  has  introduced  into  the 
eodc  a  clause  requiring  that  mfant  schools  must  make  provision  for  *  appropriate 
and  varied  occupations'  in  order  to  obtain  the  next  grant." 

At  the  same  time  the  executive  comiuittee  reported  that  "no  better  use  could  be 
made  of  the  new  college  at  Saffron  Walden  than  for  the  training  of  infant  school- 
mistrc^es  on  kindergarten  principles. " 

In  1883  Miss  Heerwart  retired  from  her  work.  The  Stockwell  kindergarten  estab- 
lishment was  strong  enougb  to  be  transferred  to  private  hands,  and  the  society  was 
enabled  to  give  its  entire  attention  in  this  direction  to  the  new  Saffron  Walden 
Training  College.  Up  to  July,  1883,  42  students  had  received  practical  training  in 
a  two  years'  course,  besides  47  others  who  had  received  a  partial  course,  and  92 
mothers,  nurses,  and  acting  teachers  who  had  attended  the  evening  classes.  (Sev- 
enty-ninth Report.) 

The  last  distribution  of  certificates  to  students  who  had  successfully  finished  their 
two  years'  course  at  the  Stockwell  college  was  made  the  occasion  of  most  gratify- 
ing testimony  to  Miss  Heerwart's  eflftciency.  The  certificates  were  presented  by  Mrs. 
Forster,  Dr.  Arnold's  daughter^  and  Matthew  Arnold  gave  words  to  ner  gratification. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bourne  presented  Miss  Heerwart  with  a  beautifully  illuminated  address  of 
appreciation,  a  number  of  photograplis,  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  The  address  bore 
the  signatures  of  Forster,  Mundella,  Miss  Sbireff,  and  others.  Mr.  Fitch  had  sent  in 
his  tribute  of  respect  in  a  letter  in  which  he  attributes  to  the  diffusion  of  Froebel's 
principles  by  Stockwell  and  Miss  Heerwart  "  the  improved  tone  and  spirit  of  our  in- 
fant schools." 

Nor  did  all  these  changes  entail  the  abrogation  of  kindergarten  work  in  the  Stock- 
well  schools.  In  the  practicing  schools  of  the  institution  it  continued  to  flourish 
under  excellent  teachers,  and  subsequently  one  of  these  took  up  with  a  number  of 
students  a  course  of  instruction  "in  the  life  and  principles  of  Froebel  and  the  differ- 
toit  branches  of  kindergarten  work." 

The  establishment  of  Saffron  Walden  Training  College  is  due  to  the  muuiflcenoe 
of  George  Stacey  Gibson,  who  gave  the  society  for  this  purpose  a  site  of  2  acres 
and  £10,500.  This  sum  was  subsequently  increased  by  gifts  from  other  sources. 
The  college  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1884  with  suitable  ceremonies  and  dedica- 
ted to  its  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  infant  schools.  It  began  its  work  with 
30  students.  In  1889  it  counted  50  resident  students.  Of  the  161  who  had  attended 
up  to  this  date  only  12  had  left  after  less  than  two  years  of  residence. 

Among  other  factors  that  led  to  the  establinhment  of  higher  standards  in  infant 
education  the  London  Froebel  Society  occupies  a  prominent  i)lace.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  have  failed  to  obtain  snfiicient  data  couocrniug  its  early  history.  It  was 
formed  in  1874  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperation  among  those  engaged  in 
kindergarten  work,  of  spreading  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  system,  and  of 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  eflSciency  amon/o:  kindergarten  teachers." 

These  objects  the  society  seeks  to  accomplish  by  lectures,  discussions,  public 
meetings,  publications,  the  examination  of  students  and  the  granting  of  certificates 
to  the  creserv ing,  the  inspection  and  registration  of  kindergartens,  and  other  similar 
methods.  Miss  Shireff  is  president  of  the  society.  Among  its  vice-presidents  are 
Mr.  Fitch,  Prof.  Meiklejohu,  Mme.  Schwabe,  Misa  Heerwart.     From  its  orgauization 
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to  1890  it  conferred  certificates  upon  219  kindergartens.  In  this  work  of  examii..^ 
tion  of  teachers  it  is  Joined  by  the  Kindergarten  Company,  of  Bedford,  and  with 
this  constitutes  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Candidates  for  examination  must  first  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  easy  sentences,  in  essay  or  letter  writing,  in  English  history,  in  geography, 
and  arithmetic. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  this  preliminary  examination  and  who  are  not  under 
the  age  of  17  may  acquire  the  elementary  certificate  on  passing  an  examination 
in  the  biographies,  principles,  and  methdos  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi ;  in  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  plants,  animals,  the  physical  facts  in  nature,  and  the  simple  mcts 
of  health;  in  Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations;  in  music  and  singing;  in  class 
.  teaching  and  drawing.  A  more  extended  examination  in  geometry,  algebra,  physi- 
o^aph^^,  physics,  chemistry  of  common  life,  botany,  zoolo^,  music,  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, history  of  education  and  theory  of  education  must  be  passed  in  order  to  obtain 
the  higher  certificate. 

The  value  of  this  work  of  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Froebel  Union  seems  to 
be  quite  generally  conceded.  In  1887,  73  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exam- 
ination ;  this  number  in  1888  increased  to  128,  and  in  1889  to  169  candidates.  This 
increase  becomes  still  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  candidate 
pays  an  examination  fee  of  one  guinea  for  the  elementary  and  higher  certificates^  or 
10«.  for  the  preliminary  certificate. 

Nor  are  these  examinations  confined  to  kindergartners,  bat  are  more  and  more 
sought  by  elementary  teachers  and  their  employers.  Since  1888  the  society  has  fur- 
nished the  London  school  board  "  an  examiner  in  the  theory  of  kindergarten  teach- 
ing." ^ 
•  The  society  does  not  control  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  work  of  examina- 
tion, yet  it  prefers  that  those  who  present  themselves  should  have  attended  some 
properly  constituted  training  college.  Even  with  reference  to  the  annual  course  of 
lectures  held  by  the  society,  it  is  distinctly  stated  tbat ''  these  lectures  are  intended 
to  help  students  prepare  for  the  elementary  certificate  examination,  but  do  not  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  regular  training  and  instruction  in  these  subjects.'' 

Fortunately,  England  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  infant 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  people.  In  1874  the  number  of  children  under  6  years 
of  age  on  the  registers  of  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  education  depart- 
ment was  617,910.  In  1884  this  number  had  risen  to  841,128,  an  increase  of  36  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  1894  would  yield  a  list  of  1,143,^. 
Yet,  inasmuch  as  England  has  just  entered  into  the  high  tide  of  the  popular  educa- 
tion movement,  this  number  will  probably  bo  very  much  larger. 

Fortunately,  too,  the  kindergarten  movement  has  been  in  the  hands  of  thoughtful 
and  competent  persons,  who,  while  they  know  how  to  take  into  account  popular  de- 
mands and  even  prejudices,  know  also  how  to  keep  the  work  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress.  Foremost  among  these  is  Rev.  Alfred  Bourne,  the  efficient  secre- 
tary of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  ;^Miss  Eleanor  Heerwart,  Miss  Manning, 
Miss  Snell,  Madame  Michaeiis,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sonnenschein,  Miss  Shireff,  Miss  Bayley, 
and  Miss  Lord. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  much  schoolishness  even  in  the  good  kindergartens, 
there  is  throughout  the  Kingdom — because  of  the  efficiency  of  these  kindergartens  in 
preparing  children  fOr  the  work  of  the  school — a  growing  demand  not  only  for  the 
adoption  of  kindergarten  ways  and  means  in  the  infant  schools,  but  for  the  employ- 
ment, in  elementary  schools,  of  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  theorv  of  Froebel. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  schoolishness  in  the  English  infants^  schools  and 
kindergartens  will  be  apparent  from  the  time-tables  published  in  the  appendix.  The 
time-tables  will  show  the  gradual  inflow  of  the  kindergarten  spirit  both  in  the  in- 
fant schools  and  kindergartens,  and  clearly  prophesy  the  coming  victory  of  child 
nature  over  school  or,  rather,  over  the  subject  of  instruction. 

The  same  gratifying  fact  is  apparent  from  a  number  of  utterances  by  leading  per- 
sons. Thus  in  the  noteworthy  conference  on  education  during  the  international 
health  exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  in  1884,  Mr.  Severn,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  kindergarten,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  a  star  play  he  had  witnessed  in  a 
South  Kensington  school  where  his  own  children  were  taught.  "The  ^me  in  ques- 
tion was  called  *  Our  Solar  System.'  A  boy,  big  for  his  age,  and  with  a  radiant 
face,  represented  the  sun.  He  held  a  high  pole  in  his  hand  at  the  top  of  which  silk 
ribbons  were  fixed,  of  diflfcrent  lengths,  to  represent  the  relative  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  which  planet  was  the  nearest, 
all  responded  at  once  'Mercury,'  and  the  happy  throng  of  about  30  or  40  children 
arranged  in  a  circle  sang  a  verse  descriptive  of  the  planet.  A  little  Mercury  then 
stepped  up  to  the  pole  and,  taking  the  shortest  ribbon,  revolved  around  the  radiant 
orb  of  day.  Miss  W.  then  asked  which  was  the  next  planet,  and  .they  all  answered 
'Venus'  without  the  slightest  difficulty;  his  own  pretty  little  girl  revolved  around 
the  sun,  with  the  next  longest  ribbon,  in  her  proper  orbit.    Then  came  Earth  and 
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lixsfi,  the  latter  being  represented  by  a  most  valiant  little  boy  between  three  and 
fonr  years  hi  age  who  was  eyldently  determined  to  be  a  Wolseley  some  day.  All  the 
other  planets  revolved  in  the  same  way,  each  verse  sang  being  descriptive  of  the 
motions  of  the  particnlar  planet  to  which  it  related/' 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  very  gracefnlly  protested,  in  illustration  of  his  statement  that 
the  principles  of  Froebel  were  not  understood,  that  such  plays  "were  not  Froebel." 
He  added  that  the  English  "were  haunted  by  certain  fatal  prejudices."  Thus  "it 
was  a  superstition  that  the  child  must  learn  the  three  R's,  and  it  was  believed  that 
no  education  could  be  ^ven  unless  these  three  subjects  were  mastered." 

Mr.  Fitch,  who  presided  at  this  meeting,  observed  that  "Froebel's  method  was  not 
a  mechanical  art  which  could  be  acquired  by  purchasing  a  shilling  handbook  de- 
scriptive of  his  methods,  or  by  buying  a  box  of  models.  It  was  a  philosophy,  a 
theory,  a  principle.  It  required  to  be  learned  by  those  who  had  thorough  sympathy 
with  childhood,  and  who  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  'Take  heed 
that  ycr  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones.' " 

Rev.  Alfired  Bourne,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  same  occasion  on  the  attitude  of  infant's  schools  to  the 
code  and  more  particularly  to  the  first  standard  prescribed  for  children  between  7  and 
8  years  of  age :  "  Shall  we,"  he  asks  "  break  up  this  standard  work  into  a  set  of  pre- 
liminary standards,  and  set  the  children  to  ffrind  at  the  work  for  three  or  four  years, 
'taking  time  by  the  forelock'  (as  someone  has  said),  and 'teaching  them  their  pre- 
scribed tasks  a  little  sooner,  so  that  the  tasks  may  become  familiar  by  mere  re- 
iteration before  the  children  are  legally  c^alled  upon  to  repeat  them  V  Or  shall  we 
postpone  the  stflndard  work  altogether  till  certain  preparation  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  power  has  been  developed  which  will  make  the  work  easy.  I  am  pleading 
for  the  latter  course,  for  the  kindergarten  as  a  jrreparation  for  the  school.  Let  us 
have  for  the  little  ones  happy,  homelike  places  with  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  plenty  of  light,  varied  lorms  of  beauty,  and  nothing  ugly  or  slovenly,  or  sug- 
gestive of  grossness  or  selfishness,  or  misery,  gardens  m  which  the  human  plants 
will  grow.  Let  us  have  a  sufficiency  of  loving  teachers  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
childhood's  weaknesses,  with  hearts '  at  leisure  (rom  themselves  to  soothe  and  sympa- 
thize.^ and  glowing  with  delight  at  the  budding  of  higher  nature,  with  minds  suffi- 
ciently enriched  and  active  to  excite  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  awakening  intellect. 
Let  us  have  organized  and  well  directed  play,  so  that  every  limb  may  have  its  exer- 
cise, and  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  occupations  of  the  grown  up  peo- 
ple around  may  be  associated  with  the  pleasant  activites  of  the  restless  and  crowing 
children.  Let  us  have  carefullv  graduated  work  for  inquiring  eyes,  and  listening 
ears,  and  busy  fingers,  work  wnich  shall  at  once  awaken  inquiry  and  satisfy  the 
natural  craving  for  results,  while  it  teaches  lessons  of  patience  and  perseverance, 
cultivates  accuracy  and  dexterity,  and  rewards  industry  by  creating  new  and  higher 
ideals  and  opening  new  fields  for  exertion." 

Even  "  the  code  "  has  felt  the  quickening  influence  of  the  kindergarten  movement 
in  England.  It  prescribes,  indeed  (code  of  1884),  "  suitable  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  com- 
mon life,"  but  it  adds  "  appropriate  and  varied  occupations,"  and  modifies  in  its  re- 
vised instructions  to  inspectors  the  requirement  as  to  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects,  f.  e.f  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  it  appears  that  England  is  on  the  high-road  to  unusual 
success  in  this  work.  With  a  lofty  reverence  for  the  spiritual  essence  of  life  and  for 
the  claims  •f  simple  humanity,  she  combines  a  deep  love  of  childhood  and  a  pecul- 
iarly clear  insight  into  the  practical  needs  of  external  life.  This  spirit  coupled  with 
her  newly  awakened  interest  in  popular  education,  assures  for  her  a  success  in 
infant  school  teaching  that  will  arouse  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  world. 

FroebeVs  principles,  educational  practice,  physiology  and  hygiene,  class-teaching, 
and  drawing  entitle  the  successful  candidate  to  a  "higher  certificate."  The  char- 
acter of  these  examinations  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  sets  of  questions 
selected  from  the  papers  presented  in  1889 : 

ELEMEXTAKT  CERTIFICATE,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 
Fboebel— His  Life,  and  His  Principles  and  Metoods. 

[Examiner— H.  Courihope  Bowen,  M.  a.    Time,  two  hours.    Only  two  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  A;  and  only  four  in  B;  any  questions  may  be  chosen.] 


1.  What  docs  Froebel  tell  us  of  his  own  life  down  to  the  death  of  his  father  f    What  does  he  think 
were  the  chief  f^ood  and  the  chief  bad  influences  which  affected  him  during  this  period  7 

2.  Describe  brieHy  the  life  and  doings  of  I'roebel  from  his  arrival  at  Frankfort  in  1803  to  the  year 
1B37. 

8.  What  do  yon  know  of  Froebel's  work  In  or  near  Liebenstein  and  in  Dresden  ?    In  what  ways  did 
MlddendorfT  and  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Btilow  help  I<Yoebel  and  his  work  t 
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1.  What  u»  the  main  prinelploA  on  whieh  Proebri  bases  his  svstem  of  ednoationf 

2.  \VliRt  are  the  chief  relations  to  the  child  of  (a)  Nature,  (b)  Mankind,  and  (0).  God  f  And  what  les- 
sons may  we  draw  fh>m  these  as  to  the  child's  eariy  mond  tndninef 

3.  What  did  Froebel  meim  by  "  creatiTeness  "f  And  how  £ar  does  his  system  of  dxawlnff  tend  to 
exercise  this  f    What  gifts  seem  to  you  of  esnedal  valae  in  this  oonneotion,  and  why  f 

4.  What  benefits  did  Froebel  consider  wonld  be  deriyed  from  his  plan  of  oconpying  children  wIUl 
gardening  and  the  keeping  of  pet  animals  f  How  far  can  these  be  realised  in  kuulergartens  in  large 
iownaf 

5.  Explain,  with  an  example,  the  nature  of  the  edocation  to  be  derived  fioom  songs  and  games? 

6.  Distinguish  between  "  gifts  "  and  "  occapationa."  Mention  any  three  of  each;  and  state  briefly 
the  e<lnoational  xesolta  whi^  may  be  derivefl  ftom  the  right  use  of  each  one  of  them. 

7.  What  doM  Froebel  mean  bv  '*  oonnoctedneas  "  in  education  1  In  what  way  does  he  seek  to  main- 
tain  this  in  the  kindergarten f  What  braring  has  this  view  on  the*  constitution  of  "transition 
classes  r" 

ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 

^Pbstalozzi— Hu  Live,  ajco  Hib  Pbihciplis  msd  tiwnioDB. 

[Examiner— H.  Courthope  Bowen,  m.  a.    Time,  two  hours.    Only  two  questioiM  to  be  answered  is 
A,  and  only  fbur^  B;  any  questions  may  be  chosen.] 


1 .  Write  a  short  account  of  Peatalozzi's  life  down  to  the  date  of  his  marriage. 

2.  Hketch  the  dbinn  of  Postalozzl  tcom  the  time  when  he  established  his  rMuge  t&r  beggar  children 
in  1774  down  to  the  time  of  his  goingto  BSerthoud  (Burgdorf). 

3.  Describe  t^  general  nature  of  Festaloaxi's  work  at  Berthoud  and  Yverdon,  and  give  a  short  ao- 
count  of  his  lifb  after  the  closing  of  the  Institution  at  the  Litter  place. 


1.  On  what  general  and  fundamental  prinoiples'did  Pestalozzi  base  his  system  of  education? 

2.  With  what  subjects  did  Pestaloxxi  begin  his  school  conrse,  and  on  what  general  lines  did  he  treat 
them  ?    And  in  what  reapects  did  theae  require  improvement  ? 

.*).  Doscribo  carefully  how  Pestoloczi  tauffht  (a)  drawing  and  (b)  the  mother-tongna. 

4.  What  are  the  first  stages  adopted  by  Pe^fa^ozxi  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  how  do  these 
ditfer  from  the  kindergnrton  plan?    How  did  Pestaftflizi  teach  vulgar  fractions f 

5.  How  did  Pc^talozzi  seok  to  effbct  a  moml  training  for  the  young?  What  part  were  mothers  to 
play  in  this  training,  and  how  was  '*  The  Book  for  Motheiv"  to  help  them? 

6.  Unw  was  geography  taught  at  Yverdon?    With  what  other  subjects  was  it  connected,  and  how? 

7.  Wliat  part  did  industriaT  training  play  in  Pestaloxxi's-  system,  and  how  was  it  connected  with 
the  other  sections  of  elementary  or  primary  education  ?    W  hat  were  his  chief  objectn  in  introducing  it 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE,  PART  I.,  MIDSUMMER,  I88». 

GSOMSTBT.       . 

[Examiner— Percy  J.  Harding,  m.  a.    Time,  two  and  a  half  hours.  All  questions  to  be  answered.] 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  ptrpendicular.  Showhowto  let  fall  a  ptt7>endicnlar  on  to  a  given  straight 
line  X  Y  from  a  given  point  A  without  the  line.  Give  the  complete  practical  construction  with  nuor 
and  compasses. 

2.  Show  how  to  draw  ftx>m  the  point  A  to  the  line  X  Y  a  straight  line  whose  length  shall  be  double 
that  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  preceding  question.  How  many  such  lines  can  be  drawn,  and  what 
angle  will  each  make  with  the  perpendicular? 

3.  Define  the  terms  rectangle,  paralUlonram,  quadrUaUral,  and  diag<nMl.  Assuming  that  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  ore  together  frreater  than  the  third  side,  prove  that  the  diagonals  of  any  quadrilateral 
are  together  greater  than  either  pair  of  opposite  sides. 

4.  Prove  that  parailelogmms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in  area. 

5.  Construct  (1)  a  rectangle  and  (2)  a  rhombus  each  ^ual  to  a  given  parallelogram. 

6.  Prove  t-hat  the  square  on  the  hvpot^nuse  of  any  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  tho  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides  containing  the' right  angle. 

7.  Define  a  cone,  a  eylindrr,  and  a  tphere.  If  a  solid  cylinder  bo  cut  into  quarters  by  two  planes 
passin;;  through  the  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  describe  tho  diffbrent  portions  of  the  sur- 
laco  of  one  of  the  quarters. 

8.  Wliat  is  meant  by  a  cubic  inch  ?  How  many  cubic  inches  ore  there  in  a  cube  each  of  whose  edges 
is  2  inches  long?  What  is  the  length  of  a  diagonal  of  one  face  of  such  a  cube?  Also  of  a  diagonal 
within  the  cube  joining  two  opposite  corners? 

HIGHER  CERTLFICATE,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 

4 

PHYSlOaBAPHY. 

[Ezamincr>-A.  F.  Smith,  B.  A.,  P.  B.  A.  8.    Time,  threo  hours.    Only  six  questions  are  to  be  answered; 

any  six  may  be  chosen.] 

1.  What  is  the  natural  unit  of  time?  Distinguish  between  a  fidereiU  day  and  a  ttolar  dayf  Why  do 
they  difler  in  length,  and  which  is  the  longer?  Why  docs  the  tolar  day  vary,  in  length,  and  what  ia 
meant  by  a  m^an  9olar  day  or  eivU  dayf 
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In  trhat  way  does  tke  Tadatioii  betwven  th*  iidtr4al  dav  and  tbe  soUir  day  afford  a  proof  of  the 
eartli's  reToluuon  round  the  sanf 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  inclination  of  tho  earth's  axis!  Show  how  tbe  phenomena  of  the  seasons 
may  be  explained  by  the  moTements  of  the  earth  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis.  Why  have  we  in 
snminer  long  days  and  in  winter  long  nights  f 

3.  Gire  a  nmoral  ex^aiiation  of  the  pnenoraeni»  and  causes  of  the  Hd4s, 

Wli  V  has  uie  moon  more  influence  than  the  snn  in  producing  the  tides  f  In  the  open  ocean  what  is 
the  relative  height  of  the  tolar  and  lunar  tide  wavesl  What  are  spring  and  what  are  neap  tides,  and 
to  what  cansM  are  they  dnef 

4.  What  kind  of  motk>n  is  the  tidal  in  the  open  occ^in  f  How  is  this  motion  modified  in  narrow  cban* 
n^  and  estuaries f    Explain  the  effect  of  its  action  in  estuaries,  giving  an  example. 

Give  examples  of  places  where  there  are  very  high  tides,  and,  also,  seas  which  are  almost  tideless. 
Explain  tbe  causes. 

5.  What  axe  tbe  two  chief  causes  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  rainf  Give  examples  showing 
how  these  causes  aiffoot  the  raln£idl  in  Tarions  districts. 

State  the  distribution  of  the  rainless  districts  of  the  world,  and  account  for  their  condition. 

6.  Describe  the  origin,  course,  and  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

7.  Explain  tbe  forxnation  of  dewf  Why  is  it  most  copious  on  a  cloudless  night  f  What  is  hoarfrostt 
Mow  is  nail  supposed  to  b6  formed? 

8.  Describe  the  origin  of  a  glacier?  How  con  it  be  easily  determined  that  a  glacier  moves?  Com- 
pare its  motion  with  that  of  a  river. 

Enumerate  signs  by  which  the  past  existence  of  glaciers  may  be  discovered  in  districts  from  which 
they  have  since  disappeared.  « 

9.  "  In  Eurasia  the  highest  land  in  the  world  is  to  be  found,  and  also  the  deepest  depressions."  Ex- 
plain and  illustrate  this.  How  are  the  deepest  depressions  occupied?  What  are  eontihental  rivers  f 
Uive  examples.    What  must  become  of  the  water  and  soluble  matters  brought  down  by  such  rivers? 

10.  Give  some  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Thames  basin.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  dls- 
rict  has  experienced  great  changes  of  climate  at  different  periods  of  its  history. 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE,  HIDSirMMER,  1889. 

PHYBIC8. 

[Examiner— A.  F.  Smith,  B.  A.,  7.  B.  ▲.  8.    Time,  two  hours.    Only  eight  questions  are  to  be  answered ; 

any  eight  may  be  chosen.] 

1.  Explain  simply — 

(a)  How  we  know  that  steam  is  invisible. 

(6)  Why  it  is  dangerous  to  Jump  from  a  train  in  motion. 

(e)  Why  it  is  dangerous  to  rise  suddenly  in  a  boat. 

2.  Explain— 

(a)  What  kind  of  lever  is  an  oar  of  a  boat. 

(b)  The  action  of  a  rudder  in  steering  a  bark. 

3.  Explain  why  the  insertion  of  a  vent  peg  stops  the  liquid  from  flowing  out  of  a  cask.  Would  it 
have  ibis  effect  if  the  cask  were  in  a  vacuum? 

4.  When  is  a  body  said  to  move  with  a  uniform,  when  with  a  variable  velocity?  If  a  raUway  train 
pass  a  telegraph  post  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  what  is  the  measure  of  its  velocity  at  that  iu- 
stant  using  vards  and  minutes  as  units  of  length  and  time? 

5.  If  alMuy  has  in  itself  no  natural  tendency  to  change  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  how  is  it  that  if  we  set  a  body  in  motion  it  sooner  or  later  comes  to  rest? 

If  a  grindstone  in  rapid  rotation  should  suddenly  split,  in  what  direcUon  would  the  fragments  be 
project^  ?    What  law  of  motion  does  this  illustrate? 

6.  What  is  the  law  of  motion  relattog  to  composition  of  velocities?  Show  how  this  law  applies  iu 
the  steering  of  a  boat  which  has  to  cross  a  rapid  river  to  a  point  in  the  other  bank  exactly  opposite  its 
starting  point. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  stable^  unstable,  neutral  equilibrium?  In  which  kind  of  equUibrium  is  each  of 
the  following  when  resting  ui>on  a  horizontal  tables- 

(a)  A  sphere. 

{b)  A  cylinder  placed  vertically  on  end. 

j«)  A  book  placed  on  its  side. 

8.  When  a  man  carries  a  heavy  bundle  on  a  stick  resting  on  his  shoulder,  shew  how  to  find  the 
pressure  on  bis  shoulder,  the  weight  of  the  bundle  and  all  the  distances  being jgiven.  Show  that  the 
pressure  on  his  shoulder  varies  as  the  distances  are  changed.  Does  this  alter  the  total  pressure  of  his 
feet  against  the  ground  ? 

9.  ^Vliat  is  meant  by  the  rejection  and  refraeiion  of  light?  What  are  the  laws  of  redaction  and 
reflection  of  light,  snd  where  cilse  do  these  laws  hold  ? 

Explain  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  why  water  when  wo  look  directly  down  into  it  appears  only  about 
three-fourths  of  its  real  depth. 

10.  Given  a  convex  lens  of  long  focus  and  another  of  short  focus,  explain  how  a  simple  telescope  can 
be  coDsiructed  with  them,  and  make  a  diagram  showing  how  it  would  be  used  to  prqject  an  image  of 
the  sun  in  a  dark  room. 

11.  IHstinguish  between  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation  of  heat. 

Erplain  why  the  temperature  on  a  sunny  day  is  higher  inside  a  greenhouse  than  outside,  and  explain 
the  di1fi*rence  between  the  actions  of  a  close  stove  and  on  open  grate  on  the  air  of  a  room. 

12.  What  is  the  distinction  between  noise  and  musical  sounds.  How  are  musical  notes  produced? 
Descxibe  experiments  or  phenomena  which  show:  («)  that  sound  can  do  work;  (b)  that  it  can  not  be 
produced  in  vacuo;  (e)  that  it  travels  faster  through  water  than  through  air,  and  faster  throuirh  wood 
than  through  water.  * 

Sxplaia  ths  phenomenon  of  on  echo. 
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HIGHEB  CERTIFICATE,  PART  I,  MIBSUHHER,  1880. 

Botany. 
[Examiner— A.  £.  Hawkins,  esq.,  B.  80.    Time,  three  hoars.    Only  six  to  be  attempted,  inclnding  Na  1.] 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  a  half-hour's  lesson  to  girls  of  about  12  years  of  age  upon  either  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :— 

(a)  Flowers  and  their  unbidden  guests. 

(b)  Leaves. 

2.  Write  botanical  description  of  the  specimens  provided. 

3 .  Compare  the  firulta  of  the  strawberry  and  raspberry. 

4.  Describe  the  flowers  of  the  pine  or  other  gymiiosj[>erm.    How  do  gymno^parms  differ  from  angio- 
sperms  f 

5.  Describe  some  of  the  devices  met  with  in  plants  to  secure  cross-fertilization. 

6.  What  are  the  structural  and  functionid  dinercnces  between  a  root  and  a  stem  f 

7.  From  what  plants  and  from  what  parts  of  them  do  we  obtain  cotton,  linen,  indigo,  cork,  and  lin- 
seed oil? 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms: 

Fruit,  seed,  respiration,  exalbuminous  seed,  cleistogamous  flower,  ancmophUous  flower,  Iielio- 
troiiism. 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE,  PART  I,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 

ZoOLOor. 

[ Examiner,  A.  E.  Hawkins,  esq.,  B.  so.    Time,  three  hours.    Only  six  to  be  attempted,  including  No.  1. ] 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  a  half-hour's  lesson  to  girls  of  about  12  years  of  age  upon  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  A  Butterfly. 
(6)  The  Coral  Polyp. 

2.  In  what  respecte  is  an  animal  distinguished  from  one  of  the  higher  plantat 

3.  How  is  respiration  efi'ected  in  a  mussel,  and  in  an  insect? 

4.  What  are  the  special  points  in  the  structure  of  a  bird  which  distinguish  it  from  other  air-breath- 
ing vertebrates! 

5.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal  kingd<mi. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  Crustacean,  naming  the  one  you  have  chosen  as  typical. 

7.  Write  an  account  of  the  hedgehog  and  its  habits.    What  animals  are  closely  related  to  itf 

8.  Where  are  the  following  animals  chiefly  found,  and  what  most  neai'ly  correspond  to  them  in  Eng- 
land ?— Salamander,  opossum,  bison,  prairie,  dog,  locust,  zebra. 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE,  PART  I,  MIDSUMMER,  188». 

HrsTOBT  OF  Education. 

[Examiner,  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.  ▲.    Time,  three  hours.    Only  four  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  A;  and  only  three  in  B;  any  questions  may  be  chosen.] 


1;  From  what  conception  of  man  and  nature  docs  Froebel  draw  his  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cation ?    What  are  these  fundamental  principles  f 

2.  State  briefly  what  Froebel  tells  us  about  the  value  of  productive  work  and  creativeness  in  educa- 
tion.   What  are  the  means  he  would  have  us  employ  t 

3.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  the  importance  of  speaking  and  playing  in  earliest  childhood  f 
What  methods  does  he  advise  us  to  use  in  connection  with  these! 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  what  Froebel  tells  us  about  the  ways  in  which  the  various  activities  of 
boyhood  manifest  themselves.  What  lessons  does  he  draw  from  this!  How  does  he  think  boys  are 
sometimes  made  bad ! 

5.  Summarize  briefly  Froebol's  views  on  moral  training  and  religion  in  the  period  of  chUdhood. 

6.  Describe  the  importance  of  nature  study  in  boyhood.  How  is  nature  to  be  studied!  And  how 
should  language  exercises  be  connected  with  this! 

7.  Wliat  has  Froebel  to  tell  us  about  the  method  of  using  color  study  as  a  part  of  school  work! 
What  does  he  consider  the  chief  uses  of  telling  stories  to  the  young! 


1.  Describe  Rosmini's  standpoint,  and  his  general  method  of  treating  the  problem  of  education. 
How  do  these  dilfer  from  Froebel's  !    How  docs  Rosmini  define  instruction ! 

2.  What  are  "orders  of  cognition " f  How  does  Rosmini  establish  thorn ?  What  are  the  cognitions 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  order!  And  what  are  the  signs  that  a  child  is  passing  into  the  third 
order  ? 

3.  What  does  Rosmini  tell  us  about  the  natural  order  in  which  objects  present  themselves  to  the 
human  mind,  and  the  method  of  teaching  children  the  classification  of  thinirs! 

4.  What  docs  Rosmini  think  should  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
during  the  second  period  of  life  (i.  e.,  the  period  during  which  cognitions  of  the  first  order  begin  to' 
come  into  existence) !    What  does  he  say  about  children's  play ! 

5.  What  are  the  four  chief  errors  to  bo  avoided  by  teachers!  How  may  we  make  use  of  the  child's 
faculty  of  beli^  to  incline  him  to  moral  goodness!  What  other  means  may  we  employ  towards  the 
same  end! 
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HIGHEB  CEKTinCATE,  PART  H,  HIDSUlOtEB,  1880. 

Theory  of  Educatiojt. 

[Examiner,  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.  A.    Tirae.  three  hours.    Only  seven  qnestions  are  to  be  answered , 

any  seren  may  be  chosen.] 

1.  l>eftcribe  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  knowledge  begins  in  sensation.  Ulostrate 
its  troth.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  f  rst  knowledge  so  gained,  and  how  is  it  perfected? 

2.  Define  "  attention."  How  does  voluntary  attention  grow  7  What  are  the  chief  things  we  should 
provide  for  in  training  attention  t 

3.  What  are  the  points  which  must  always  be  attended  to  in  an  object  lesson  in  observation?  Give 
an  example;  and  state  what  changes  you  would  make  in  order  to  convert  your  lesson  into  one  in  gen- 
eralization. 

4.  On  what  conditions  does  reproductive  memory  dei>end?  What  are  the  laws  of  association,  and 
how  do  they  help  or  obstruct  memory? 

5.  Show  that  discrimination  and  assimilation  together  form  the  groundwork  of  all  knowledge. 
What  is  a  '•  concept,"  and  how  is  it  formed? 

6.  What  is  the  mental  process  involved  in  "  Constructive  Imagination" ?  How  would  you  proceed 
in  order  to  make  a  literature  lesson  a  training  in  constructive  imagination  ? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  '"judgment "  and  "  reasoning  "  ?  Distinguish  between  de- 
ductive and  inductive  reasoning,  and  give  examples.  What  are  the  most  marked  cHaraeteristics  of  a 
child's  reasoning,  and  how  would  vou  deal  with  them? 

8.  What  feelings  are  most  markedly  manifested  in  childhood?  How  would  you  deal  with  them? 
Describe  the  nature,  conditions,  and  oaucational  uses  of  svmpatby. 

9.  On  what  do  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  sentiments  aepend  ?  How  would  you  train  the  latter  in 
the  case  of  children  under  12  years  of  age?    Detine  '*  taste." 

10.  What  constitutes  "  character"?  What  parts  do  rewards  and  punishments,  discipline,  and  au- 
thority play  in  its  formation  ?    Distinguish  between  character  and  conduct. 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATE,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 

Pbacticb  of  Edccatiox. 

[Time   allowed,  three  hours.    Only  eight  questioTis  to  be  auHwered,  viz :  Nos.  1  and  2  and  any  six 

others.] 

1.  In  opening  a  kindergarten  for  20  children,  raryine  in  age  from  3  to  8  years,  state  briefly— (a)  the 
accommodation  required;  (b)  the  teaching  staff;  (c)  the  furniture,  books,  and  kindergarten  material 
needed ;  (d)  the  best  means  of  obtaining  what  is  required,  and  the  approximate  cost. 

2.  Draw  up  a  time-table  for  the  above  kindergarten,  classify  the  children  in  two  divisions,  and  let 
the  number  of  school  hours  be  25  in  tlie  week. 

3.  Write  a  sketch  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  (a)  An  animal,  (b)  a  flower,  (e)  an  article 
of  food  or  clothing,  and  adapt  it  to  three  diflVrent  ages  of  children. 

4.  Contrast  Pestalozzi's,  IVoebel's.  and  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  systems  of  teaching  arithmetic;  say 
which  you  consider  the  best,  and  your  reasons  for  your  preference. 

5.  Classify  the  kindergarten  eiils  and  occupations;  say  which  you  consider  educationally  the  most 
important,  and  the  ages  of  chiloren  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

8.  At  7  years  of  age.  what  do  you  think  a  child  of  average  ability  ought  to  know,  supposing  it  to 
have  attended  a  kindergarten  pretty  regularly  for  the  last  3|  years? 

7.  Enumerate  the  different  systems  of  teaching  reading  in  most  general  use;  say  which  you  prefer, 
and  the  way  vou  would  commence  reading  with  vour  children. 

8.  Give  a  list  of  12  kindergarten  games  suitable  for  children  under  6  years  of  age,  and  also  12  for 
older  children ;  take  a  specimen  game  from  each  list,  and  say  how  it  should  be  introduced,  taught,  and 
played  with  the  children. 

9.  Take  anvtwo  of  the  following  occupations  or  gifts,  and  say  how  you  would  arrange  a  course  of 
lessons  for  children  under  7  years  of  age:  (a)  Gifts  III  to  YI,  (o)  pai>er  folding,  (e)  mat  plaiting,  id) 
stick  laying,  («)  tablets,  or  laths. 

10.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  term's  lessons  to  children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  (a)  Elementary  geometry,  (6)  physical  geography,  (c)  arithmetic,  (a)  writing. 

HIGHER  CERTinCATE,  MIDSUMMER,  1889. 

Phtsiolooy  and  Hyqiens. 

[Time,  two  hours.    Do  not  attempt  more  than  six  questions.] 

1.  Describe  io  detail  what  happens  to  the  blood  between  two  successive  times  of  its  entering  the 
aorta. 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air?  What  are  the  changes  effected  in  It  by  respiration? 
Give  the  average  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  a  healthy  adult  in  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  changes  the  food  undergoes  in  that  part  of  the 
intestine. 

4.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  ?  Within  what  limits  does  it  vary  ?  How  is 
it  kept  within  these  limits  ? 

4.  in  what  manner  are  bread,  meat,  butter,  and  potatoes  digested? 

5.  Comnare  the  effects  of  active  and  prolonged  exesoise  with  the  ordinary  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  body  during  rest. 

7.  What  happens  In  the  disease  called  "  rickets  ? "  Who  is  to  blame  for  it?  How  might  the  disease 
be  avoided  ? 

8.  Why  have  little  children  less  power  of  resisting  cold  than  adults? 

9.  Which  postures  ought  to  be  avoided  by  growing  children  as  adverse  to  harmonious  physical 
development? 

10.  Describe  the  best  structure  and  correct  measurements  of  a  school  desk. 
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HI6HEB  CERTIFICATE,  MIDSTTHMEB,  1889. 

Katural  SciEsrcE. 

[Time,  two  bonrs.    Only  two  to  be  attempted  in  eacb  of  tbe  fonr  sectlous.] 

A. 

1.  Wbat  is  a  stamen!    Wbat  is  its  nset    Wbat  experiments  wonM  yoa  make  to  tprore  your  asser- 
tion? 

2.  Draw  a  strawberry  and  name  tbe  various  parts.    Wbat  cbanges  bas  tbe  original  flower  nader^ 
gone? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  (1)  green  plants,  (2)  fungi,  upon  tbe  air  around  them. 

B. 

4.  Describe  tbe  life  history  of  a  silkworm. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  toe  mole  and  its  habits. 

6.  How  do  fish  breathe!    Why  do  they  soon  die  when  taken  out  of  tbe  water! 


7.  TThat  are  lungs  f    Wbat  takes  place  in  them  !    Why  should  children  b<tangbt  to  breathe  through 
tbe  nose  and  not  through  the  mouth  ? 

8.  Explain  your  objection  to  the  following  proceedings^ 

(1)  Driukiug  much  at  meals. 

(2)  Heading  by  insufficient  light. 

(3)  Taking  a  cold  bath  when  you  are  in  a  perspiration. 


9.  Why  should  a  tea  pot  have  a  bole  in  tbe  Ud,  if  tbe  latter  bo  close  fitting! 

10.  How  would  you  rapidly  separate  (1)  sand  from  sugar,  (2)  brass  pins  from  needles,  (3)  grains  of 
gold  from  earth  ? 

11.  Sprinkling  water  about  a  room  lowers  tbe  temperature  very  considerably.    How  is  tbis! 

HIGHER  Am)  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE,  MIDSUMJiER,  1889. 


Blackboard  DBAwmo. 

[Time  allowed,  one  hour.    The  drawings  to  be  made  on  brown  paper  with  white  chalk.    Tbe  paper  to 
be  pinned  flrmly  on  tbe  blackboard,  and  tbe  drawings  made  as  in  class.] 

1.  Draw  (a)  an  animal,  (&)  plant,  and  (c)  object.    One  only  of  eacb  as  they  are  arranged  below. 
Lowest  number  begins.    Repeat  if  there  are  more  students. 


1 

»■ 

3 

4 

S 

a 
b 

c 

Honjo. 
Buttercup  flower 

and  leaf. 
Teapot. 

Pigeon. 

Apple   and   blos- 

flOUl. 

Wheel. 

Butterfly. 
Bluebell  flower 

and  leaf. 
Cup  and  saucer. 

Duck. 

Pea  flower  fruit 

and  leaf. 
Gate. 

Hen. 

Wheat       and 

plant. 
Stool. 

O 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

a 
b 

e 

Fish. 

Wild  rose  leaf  and 

fruit 
Bam. 

Ant. 

Cherry  flower  and 

leaf. 
Bird's  nest. 

Cat. 
Wallflower  and 

leaf. 
Bridge. 

Woman. 
Lily  and  bulb. 

Beehive. 

Spider. 

leaf. 
Window. 

2.  Draw  a  human  figure,  animal,  or  bird  familiar  to  children. 

(a)  For  sticklaving  and  for  simple  copy  for  little  children. 
(&)  For  older  cbildren. 
(c)  Teachers'  drawing. 
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3D. 

8.  Draw  Trom  the  object*  direct  on  the  blackboards 
(a)  A  chair,  on  it  a  large  baain  or  flower-pot. 
(5)  Any  aingle  flower,  enlarged  for  claaa* 

4.  Illaatrate: 

(a)  "  All  about  this  little  houso 

Runs  and  nibbles  this  little  monse. 
Up  these  little  steps  we  go, 
And  peep  out  of  the  window  too. 
Within  the  room  stable  high, 
On  it  this  sreat  fiah  doth  lie. 
Here  the  snowy  rooster  crows. 
Here  the  little  rabbit  goes." 

(b)  * '  Hasten  to  the  meadows,  Peter ! 

.  Mow  the  grass,  what  can  be  sweeter  I 
Bring  us  home  the  fh^^rant  fodder 
Foruie  cow,  for  milk  and  butter." 


Appendix  A. 

DeTelopment  of  the  work  of  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
nmetahle  Slockwell  Training  College,  187S. 
STOCKWELL  rNFAKT  PRACTICING  SCHOOL. 


Time. 


Ifoning: 
9  to^.lO. 

«.10to9.30. 
9.30  to  10.. 


10  to  10.15.. 
10.15  to  U. 


U  to  U.10. 


Monday. 


Repeat! ng 
words  ox 
school  songs. 

(1)  School  open- 
ed with  sing- 
ing andpray- 
er.  (2)  Regis- 
iers  marked. 

Scripture:  Di- 
TisfonsitD.m, 
and  XT,  Old 
Testament 
(pnpil-teaeher). 


Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Number:  Divi- 
sion I,  Stand. 
I,  arithmetic; 
u  and  III.  ad- 
dition  and 
subtraction 
up  to  20  (stu- 
dents  and 
pnpUteacher) 


Spelling:  Com- 
mon nouse- 
hold  words 
(stndenta  and 
pupil-teacher). 


Tuesday. 


Repeating 
words  of 
school  songs. 

(1)  School  open- 
ed with  sing- 
ing and  pray- 
er. (2)  Regis- 
ters mark^. 

Scripture:  Di- 
visions I  and 
n.  New  Tes- 
tament (mis- 
trees);  rnand 
IV,  New  Tes- 
tAment  (pupil- 
teacher). 


Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Number:  Divi- 
sion I,  Stand. 
I,  arithmetic; 
II  and  in,  ad- 
dition  and 
subtraction 
up  to  20  (stu- 
dents  and 
pnpil- teacher). 


i:  Com- 
mon house- 
hold words 
(students  and 
pupil-teacher). 


Wednesday. 


Repeating 
words  of 
school  songs. 

(1)  Schoolopen- 
ed  with  smg- 
ing  and  pray- 
er. (2)  Regis- 
ters marked. 

Scrifiture:  Di- 
visions I  and 
n.  Old  Testa- 
ment  (mis- 
tress; in  and 
IV,  Old  Testa- 
ment pupil- 
teacher). 


Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Number:  Divi- 
sion I,  Stand. 
I,  arithmetic; 
II  and  lu,  ad- 
dition  and 
subtraction 
up  to  20  (pu- 
pU-teocher). 


Spelling:  Com- 
mon house- 
hold words 
(students  and 
pupil-teacher) 


Thursday. 


Repeating 
words  ox 
school  sengs. 

a)  School 
opened  with 
singing  and 
prayer.  (2) 
Registers 
marked. 

Scripture: 
DiviDioDs  I 
andii,*Com- 
mandments 
or  Lord's 
Prayer  (pu- 
pil-fracher); 

III,  Scrip- 
ture print 
(mistress  or 
pupil- 
teacher); 

IV,  moral 
print  (pupil- 
teacher). 

Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Number:  Di- 
vision I, 
Stand.  I, 
arithmetic; 
II  and  III,  ad- 
dition and 
subtraction 
up  to  20 
(students 
and  pupil- 
teacher). 

Spelling: 
C  om  m  o  n 
ho  use-hold 
words  (stu- 
dents  and 
popil-teach- 
er). 


Friday. 


Repeatin  g 

'words  of 
school  songs. 

(1)  S  0  h  o  o  1 
opened  with 
singing  and 
prayer.  (2) 
Reg  i  s  t  e  r  s 
marked. 

Scriptu  re, 
Miscellane- 
ous: I  and  II, 
senior  stu- 
dcntor  pupil- 
teach  or;  III, 
mihtress;  iv, 
pupil-teach- 
er. 


Change  and 
phyHical  ex- 
ercise. 

Number:  Divi- 
sion I,  Stand. 
i,arithraetic; 
u  and  III,  ad- 
dition  and 
subtraction 
up  to  20  (stn- 
dents  and 
pupil-teach- 
er). 

Spelling:  Com 
roon  house- 
hold words 
(students 
and  pupil- 
teacher). 


*  Moral  lessons  sometimes  substituted  for  Division  I. 
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Appendix  A — Continued. 

lime-iahle  Stockwell  Training  College,  i575— Continued. 
STOCKWELL  INFANT  PKACTICING  SCHOOL— ConUnned. 


Time. 


Monday. 


Tueftdaj. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Il.l0toll.25 
11.25  to  12. 


Afternoon : 
2  to  2.10. . . 


2.10  to  3.10 


3.10  to  3.20 
8.20  to  4... 


4to4.10.... 
4.10  to  4.15 


Becreation  and 
drill  in  play* 
gronnd. 

Singing:  Diri- 
sions  I  and  n 
(miatress),  in 
and  IT  (pupil* 
teacher). 


Marking  and 
cloeing  r^gis- 
Xera. 

Kindergarten 
occupations 
(students  and 
pupil-teacher). 


Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Writing:  Les- 
son on  bUick- 
board,  capital 
and  small  let- 
ters (students 
and  pupil- 
teachers). 


Dressing  to  go 
home. 

Closing  school 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 


Recreation  and 
drill  in  play- 

Sound. 
ery  lessons: 
Division  I, 
natural  his* 
tory;  II,  ob- 
ject; ui,  form 
or  color  (alter- 
nating):  iv, 
pupil-teacher. 

Marking  and 
closing  regis- 
ters. 

Beading  for  Di* 
visions  I,  n, 
and  ni ;  learn- 
ing letters  for 
division  iv 
(students  and 
pupil-teacher). 

Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Dictation  for 
Divisions  l 
and  II;  form- 
ins  letters  for 
Divisions  lu 
and  IV  (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teacher). 


Dressing  to  go 
home. 

Closing  school 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 


Becreation  and 
drill  in  play- 
ground. 

Gallery  lessons: 
Division  I,  ob- 
ject; n,  natu- 
ral history; 
m, object;  rv, 
natural  liis- 
tory  (papil- 
teacner). 


Marking  and 
closing  regis- 
ters. 

Beading  for  Di- 
visions I,  n, 
and  ni;  learn- 
ing letters 
for  division 
IV  (pupil- 
teacher). 


Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Writing  on 
slates  (pupil- 
teacher). 


Dressing  to  go 
home. 

Closing  school 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 


Becreation 
and  drill  in 
playground. 

Gallery  les- 
sons: Divi- 
sion I,  natu- 
ral history 
or  object; 
n.  the  same; 
lu,  form  or 
color;  IT, 
the  same. 

Marking  and 
closing  reg- 
isters. 

Beading  for 
Divisions  i, 
u  and  ni; 
learning  let- 
ters for  di- 
vision  ly 
(students 
and  pupil- 
teacher). 

CHiange  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Transcribing, 
Divisions  i 
and  II  (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teach- 
er) ;  forming 
letters.  Divi- 
sions in  and 
IV  (students 
and  pupil- 
toMCher). 

Dressing  to 
go  home. 

Closingsohool 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 


Becreation  and 
drill  in  play- 
ground. 

B  e  a  d  i  n  g 
classes  (stu- 
dents and 
pnpil-teac  h- 
cr). 


Marking  and 
closing  regis- 
ters. 

Beading  for 
Divisions  i, 
n,  and  ui; 
learning  let- 
ters for  divi- 
sion lY  (stu- 
dents  and 
pnpil-te  a  Ch- 
er). 

Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Writing  on 
slates  (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teach- 
er). 


Dressing  to  go 
home. 

Closing  school 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 


Note.— A  second-year  student  acts  as  the  mistress  of  the  school  on  Wednesdays. 
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Time. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


9  to  9.19.... 
9.10  to  9.30. 


9.30  to  10 

10  to  10.15..-. 
10.15  to  11-... 

11  to  11.10.-.. 
11.10  to  11.25 
11.25  to  12... 

2  to  2.15 

S.15to3.15.. 

3.15  to  3.30.. 

8.30  to  4 

4to4.15 


Repeatin  g 
word!  of 
school  songs. 

School  opened 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Registers 
marked. 

Repeating 
Scripture  (pu- 
pil-teachers). 
(2)  Registers 
closed. 

Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Writing  on 
slates  (pupil- 
teachers). 

Spelling  on 
blackhoard. 

Recreation  in 
playground. 

Number:  (1) 
Mental;  (2> 
on  blackboard 
and  slates. 

Regi  s  t  ers 
marked  and 
closed. 

Einxlergarten 
occupations 
(students  and 
pupil-teach- 
ers). 

Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Spelling  (stu- 
dents). 

School  closed 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Dressing. 


Repeating 
words  of 
school  songs. 

School  opened 
with  tinging 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Reffisters 
marked. 

Scripture  1  e  s- 
sons.  Old  Tes- 
tament (mis- 
tress and  pu- 


Eil-teacher). 
ange  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Number:  (1) 
Mental;  (2) 
on  blackboard. 

Spelling  on 
Uackboard. 

Kindergarten 
games. 

Reading 


Registers 

marked    and 

closed. 
Dictation  (boys), 

needlework 

(girls). 


Change  and 
physical  exer- 
cise. 

Reading  (stu- 
dents). 

School  closed 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Dressing. 


Repeating 
woTds  of 
school  songs. 

School  opened 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Registers 
marked. 

Scripture  les- 
sons, New 
Testament 
(mistresa  and 
pupil-teacher) 

Change  a^nd 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Reading 


Spelling  on 
blackboard. 

Recreation  i  n 
playground. 

Gallery  lessons 
(pupil- teach- 
ers). 

Registers 

marked    and 

closed. 
Writing  (boys), 

needlework 

(girls). 


Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Singing 


School  closed 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Dressing. 


Repeating 
words  of 
schoolsongs. 

School  opened 
with  sing- 
ing and 
prayer.  (2) 
Registers 
marked. 

Scripture  les- 
sons (pupil- 
teachers). 


Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Number 


Spelling  on 
Dlackboard. 

Kindergarten 
games. 

Gallery  les- 
sons (stu- 
dents). 

Regis  t  er  s 
marked  and 
closed. 

Dictation 
(boys),  nee- 
d  le  work 
(girls). 

C)iange  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Reading 


School  closed 
with  sing- 
i  n  g    and 

S-ayer.    (2) 
ressing. 


Repeating 
words  01 
schoolsongs. 

School  opened 
with  singing 

'  and  prayer. 
(2)  Registers 
marked. 

Scripture  les- 
sons (mis- 
treas  and  pu- 
pil-teacher). 

Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Number. 


Spelling  on 
Dlackboard. 

Recreation  in 
playground. 

Gallerrlessons 
(stuaents). 


Registers 
marked  and 
closed. 

Reading. 


Change  and 
physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Marching  and 
kindergarten 
games. 

Scuool  closed 
with  singing 
and  prayer. 
(2)  Dressing. 


TIME  TABLE,  KINDERGARTEN,  1877. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9.15 • 

Hymn  and 
poetry. 

Marking  of  reg- 
isters. 

Building 

Gymnastic 
games. 

Drawing,  sew- 
ing. 

Marking  of  rcg- 

Uters. 
Paper- folding... 

Scripture 
stories,  hymn. 

Marking  of  reg- 
isters. 

Pricking,  stick- 
laying. 

Gymnastic 

games. 
Modeling   in 

clay,  drawing. 

threading    ot 

straws    and 

Markingof  reg- 
isters. 

Paper-cutting, 
mat  plaiting. 

Hymn  and 
poetry. 

Marking  of  reg- 
isters. 

Pea  work, 
planes  of 
wood. 

Gymnastic 
games. 

Drawing, 
thread-lay- 
ing, ring-lay- 
ing. 

Markingof  reg- 
isters. 
Mat^plaiting, 

Scripture  sto- 
ries; hymn. 

Marking  of 
registers. 

Building 

Gymnastic 
games. 

Modeling  in 
clay,  draw- 
ing, thread- 
ing of  straws 
and  paper. 

Marking  of 
registers. 

Paper-cutting, 
mat-plaiting. 

Hymn  and 

poetry. 
Marking   of 

registers. 
Drawing,8tick- 

laying. 

G  ymnastic 
games. 

Drawing,  sew- 
ing. 

Marking  of 

registers. 
Paper- foldin  g. 

9  45 

10 

10.40 

11.20  to  12 

2.10 

2.10 
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Appendix  A— Gontmaed. 

Stockwell  TrainUfg  CoU^e,  1877 — Continued. 
Gift  I. 


Tim«. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

3 

Gymnastic 
Closing  hymn  .. 

Gymnastic 

games. 
Natnral  history. 

Closing  hymn  .. 

Gymnastic 

games. 
Stories 

Gymnastic 

games. 
Natnral    his- 

Closing  hymn. 

Gy  mnas  tic 

3.35 

BjUr^oies. 
Closing  hymn. 

4 

Closing  hymn.. 

Stockicell  Training  College,  1S8S, 
KINDERGARTEN,  CLASSES  I  AND  II. 


Time. 

Monday. 

'Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

0  30  to  10 

UyiTin    ......... 

Hymn    and 

story. 
Oocupotlons.. 

Games. 

Occupations . . 
Closing  hymn. 

Hymn  and  poetry 

Oocupati<ms 

Ganu>s 

Hymn 

Occupati<ms . . 

Games 

Occupations . . 
Closing  hymn. 

Hymn      and 

Btory. 
Occupations. 
Games 

10  to  10.40 

10  40  to  11  20 

Occupations 

Oaxnofl 

11.20  to  12 

12  to  12.10 

Occupations 

Closing  hymn  . . 

Occnpationa. 

Closing  hymn 

Occupations. 
Closing  hymu. 

KINDERGARTEN,  TRANSITION  CLASS. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

9  to  9  15 

HjTiin 

Reading  and 
writing. 

Natural  his- 
tory. 

Games 

Occupations . . 

Closing  hymn. 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Reading  and 

writing. 
Arithmetic... 

Games 

Occupationa.. 
Closing  hymn. 

Hymn. 

Reading  and 
writing. 

9.15  to  10 

10  to  10.40 

Reading    and 

writing. 
Arithmetic 

Games 

Reading  and  writ- 
ing. 
Poetry 

10  40  to  11.15... 

Occupations 

Games 

Games 

11.15  to  12 

Occupations 

Closing  hymn  .. 

Occupations. 
Closing  hymn. 

12.to  12.10 

Closing  hymn 

KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  IV  AND  V. 


Time. 


9to9.15 

9.15  to  10 

10  to  10.40.... 
10.40  to  1L15 

11.15  to  12.... 

2.30  to  3.15... 
3.15  to4 


Class. 


{^1 


Monday. 


Hymn 

Reading 

Scripture .  - . 

Drawing  . . . 
Singing 

Grammar. . . 

Writing.... 

Mental  arith 
metic. 


Tuesday. 


Hymn 

C  Arithmetic  \ 

I  Sums 5 

C  Natnral  his-  ? 
I     tory.  i 

(Writing  ...  ) 
(^Reading  . . .  > 
Home  geogra- 

(foo^nrapnv 

C  Natural  nis-  ? 
)     tory.  \ 

C  Reading  . . .  ? 
>  Arithmetic  j 


Wednesday. 


Hymn 

Toetry 

^Poetrv } 

^^Aritlimetic  .  i 

Gymnastics  .. 

Occupations . . 

Gymnastics  .. 
Occupations .. 
Gymnastics  .. 
Occupations .. 
Gymnastics  .. 


Thursday. 


Hymn  . . . 
Rending . 

Scripture 

C  Writing 
I  Drawing. 
Singing... 


Friday. 


■■\ 


Grammar. 
J  Writing. 

>  Sin^ng. . 


Hymn. 

<  Arithmetic. 
^Sums. 

S  Natural      his- 
tory. 

^{cading. 

tnomo   gcogra- 

(Geograuhy. 
5  Natural      his- 
tory. 

Reading. 

Arithmotic. 
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TIME-TABLE— INFAIJT  PRACTICIKG  SCHOOL. 


Time. 


Class.        Mondsj. 


Taesdsy.       Wednesdsj.     Thmsdmy. 


Friday. 


Morning: 
9  to  9:05. 


9:05  to 9:10. 


9:10  to  9:40... 

9:40  to  9:50... 

9:50  to  10:20.. 

10:20  toU 

U  toll-.20 

11:20  to  12 

Aflcmoon: 

2'to2.-05 

2:I5to2:20  ... 
2to2:50 


2.50  to  3  . 


3  to  3:30  . 


8:30  to4  . 


1 
2 

3 

4 


Markiog     of 
registers. 


Open! n  g 
prayer. 


Learning  Scrip- 
ture rerses 
orbymns. 

TabkeorspeD- 
higandclos- 
isg  of  regis- 
ters. 

Reading 

Writing 

Reading 

WriUng 

Nurober 

Reading 

Writing 

Reading 

Exercises, 
singing,  or 
play. 

Writing 

Kaniber 

....do 

....do 


Marking  of 
registers. 


Closing  of  reg- 
isters. 

Boys,  drawing. 

....do 

GirLs,  knitting. 


.do. 


Change   or 
play. 

Reading 


Marking   of 
registers. 


Openin  g 
prayer. 


fScriptnrele 
i    son. 


Tables  or 
spelling  and 
closing  of 
regis  ten. 

Reading 

Kumber 


....do 

SpeUing 

....do 

Modeling  in< 
clay.  \ 

Sewing,  to  il-( 
lastrate  ob-<i 
Jectlessons.fi 

Dismissal 


Reading  . 
Kumber  . 


piU«ct  lea-^ 
son. 


Rxercises, 
singing,  or 
play. 

Xiimber 

Iteading 

Krnnber 

Reading 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Closing  of 
registers. 

Boys,  draw- 
ing. 

do 

Girls,  knit- 
ting. 

— do 


Marking  of 
registers. 


Opening 
XNraysr. 

Scripture 

lesson. 
...do 


Marking  of 
.registers. 

Opening 
prayer. 

Singing 


.do. 


Sini 


Tables  or 
spelling 
and  closing 
of  regis ters. 

Recitation  . . 

. .  .do .• 


Reading 

Writing.... 

Numl>er 

...do 

Writing  . . . . 

Reading 

(books). 

Rxcrcises, 
iiinging,  or 
play. 

Geography  . 

— do 

Recitation  . . 
...do 


rTipture 
story    or 
verses. 
Tables  or 
spelling 
and  closing 
ofre^iaters. 
Reading . . . 
Writing 
(books). 

Reading 

Writing...-. 

|...do 

Reading 

Writing.... 
Reading  . . . . 

Exercises, 
singing,  or 
play. 

Number 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Marking  of 
registers. 


Closing  of 
registers. 

Boys,  draw- 
ing. 

...do 

Girls,  sew- 
ing. 

...do 


Change  or     CHiange    or 
play.  play. 


Reading Boys,  speU- 

I     ^^3- 


do ' do 

Writing i  Girls,  draw- 
ing. 

do ' do 

Writing I  Reading  . . . . 

— do ' do ... 

Reading do 

Making     "" 
balls. 

Dismissal 


Threading 
beads. 

Diemissal. 


Marking  of 
registers. 


Closing    of 
registers. 

Boys,  draw- 
ing. 

— do 

Girls, 
ing. 

— do  . 


sew- 


CJbange    or 
play. 

Reading  — 


...do. 
...do  . 


...do 

Geography  . 

...do 

Sewing,  to 
illustrate 
object  les- 
sons. 

Dismissal . . 


Marking  of 
registers. 


O  p  eninf 
prayer. 


Sing  i  n  g.  o  r 
object  les- 

'  son  (9:30  to 
10). 

Tables  or 
spell  in  g 
and  closing 
of  registers. 

Readiug. 

WriUng. 

Reading. 
Writing. 

Numlier, 
Beading. 
Writing. 
Reading. 

Exercises, 
singing,  or 
play. 

Writing. 
Nnmber. 

Do. 

Do. 


Marking   of 
registers. 

Closing  of 
registers. 

fSewing,  toil- 
>  lust  rate  ob- 
)  je<-t  lossuDS. 
Writing. 


Do. 

Change  or 
play. 

Reading. 

Do. 
Do. 

Making  balls. 
/Physical  ex- 
^    crcises. 

Marching 
and  games. 

DismissaL 
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Appendix  A — Continued. 

StocJcivell  Training  College,  ^^^— Continuod. 


TIME-TABLE— KIimEEGARTEN. 


Time. 


GlasB, 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Morning: 
9  to  9:05. 


9:05  to  9:30  ... 
0:30  to 9:40... 
9:40  to  10 .15.. 

10:15  to  10:45. 
10:45  to  11:15  . 


11:15  to  11:55.. 


11:55  to  12. 
Afternoon: 
2to2:05  .. 


2:05  to  2:25. 


2:25  to  2:30.. 


2:30  to  3  . 


8  to  3:10. 


3:10  to  3:60. 
8:50  to4.... 


11^ 
HI 


.ill 


n 
III 

m 


ni 


II 
in 


\M 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Hymns  a 
texts. 

Closing  of 
registers. 

Beading.... 

...do 

Num  b  er 

(sticks). 
Games  and 

physical 

exercises. 
Writing . . . . 

Drawing 

Form   (Ub- 

tet«). 


Arithmetic. 


Nn  m  be  r 
(sticks). 


Drawing. . 
Dismissal. 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Boys,  prick- 
ing. 

Girls,  needle- 
work. 

Sewing 

— do 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Singing 


Closing  of 
registers. 

Arithmetic . . . 

Reading 

Number  (tab- 
leto). 

Games  and 
physical  ex- 
ercises. 

Writing 

Drawing 

Form  (bricks) . 

Reading  (11:15 
to  11:30). 

Object  lesson 
(11:30  to  12). 

K  a  m  b  e  r 
(bricks). 


DraTving.. 
Dismissal. 


Marking   of 
registers. 

Boys,  tables — 

Girls,  knit- 

Drawing 

— do 


Closing   of 
registers. 

Pricking 

Needlework, 
Paper -fold- 
ing. 
...dS 


Closing  of 
registers. 

Writing 

KnitUng 

Mat-plaiting.. 


Marking  o  f 
registers. 

Scripture  - . . 

Hymns 

...do 


Closing    of 


.do. 


Singing  and 
exerose. 


Paper-c  u  t  - 

tine. 
Modeling . . 
Sewing 


Dismissal. 


Reading 

....do....... 

Knm  ber 
(beads). 

Games  and 
physical 
exercises. 

Arithmetic . 

Drawing 

Form  (sticks) 


Modeling . . 


Knm  b  er 
(tablets). 


Drawing... 
Dismissal.. 


Marking  of 
registers. 


^Writing.. 


Sewing, 
do  :.. 


registers. 

^Arithmetic  < 

Paper-fold 

ing. 
...dS 


Singing  and 
exercise. 


Reading. 

Sewing . . 
Beads  ... 

Dismissal 


Singing  and, 
exercise.  ^ 


Reading 


Building. , 
Sewing . . . 


Dismissal. 


Mark  i  n  g  o  f 
registers. 

Scripture 

...do 

...do 


Closing  of 
registers. 

Arithmetic . . . 

Reading 

Number 
(bricks). 

Games  and 
physical  ex- 
ercises. 

Writing 

Drawing 

...do..T 


Reading  (11:15 

to  11:30). 
Object  lesson 

(U:30t4)12). 
Number  (11:15 

to  11:30). 
Object  lesson 

(11:30  to  12). 
Form  (11:15  to 

11:30). 
Object  lesson 

(U:30tol2). 

Dismissal 


Mark  1  n  g  o  f 
registers. 

Boys,  writing - 

Girls,  needle- 
work. 

Drawing 

.-..do... 

Closing  of 
registers. 

Reading 

Knitting 

Paper-folding. 

....do 

Reading  (3  to 

8:30). 
Sewing   (3  to 

8:30). 
...do 

Drill  (3:30  to  4) 

....do 

Sewing    (3:30 
to  4). 

Dismissal...., 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Singing. 

Scripture. 

Closing  of 
registers. 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Number 
(sticks). 

Games  and 
physical 
exercises. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 
Do. 


Reading. 


Number  (tab- 
'    lets). 


Form    (tab- 
leto). 


DismissaL 


Marking  of 
registers. 

Boys,    pea 
work. 

Girls,  knit- 
ting. 

Sewing. 
Do. 

Closing  of 
registers. 

Pea  work. 

Needlework. 

Ma^plaiting. 

Do. 
Drawing  (3  to 

3:30). 
Modeling     (3 

to  3:30).- 
Sewing  (3  to 

8:30). 
Singing  <3:30 

to  4). 
Do. 
Sewing    (3:30 

to  4). 

Dismissal. 
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Saffron  Walden  Training  College  and  School,  2889, 
TIME-TABLE,  KDfDERGAKTBN  AND  TEANSITION  CLASS. 


765 


Day  tnd  hour. 


ClilBs— 


IL 


ILL 


IV  and  V. 


Morning  (a). 
Honday: 


10 

10:30. 

11.... 

11.30. 

Tuesday 


Bday: 
9:45... 


10.... 
10:30. 
11.... 


11:30 

Wednesday: 
9:45 


10 

10:30.. 

11 

11:30-. 

Tliurtday : 

9:45... 


10 

10:30. 

11 

11:30. 
Friday: 
9:45.. 


10.... 
10:30. 
11.... 


U:30.. 


A/temo<m{b). 

Monday : 

2:36 

3 

3:30 

Tuesday : 

2:30 

3 

3uJ0 

Wednesday : 

2:30 

3 

3:30 

Thursday: 

2:30 

3 

3:30 

Friday: 

2:30 

3 

3:30 


Opening    school. 

Scripture  yerses. 

Jointed  lath  («).... 

Gift  (3) 

Lunch  and  games . 
Threads 

Openins    school. 
Scripture  story. 

Gift  (3) 

Jointed  lath  (e) 

Lunch  and  games. . 

Sciring 

Opening    school. 
Scripture  yerses. 

Gift  (3) 

Mat  weaying 

Lunch  and  games. . 
Drawing  (ol(jects). 

Opening    school. 
Scripture  story. 

Gift  (3) 

Jointed  Utb 

Lunch  and  games.. 
Sewing 

Opening    school. 
Scripture  yerses. 

Gift  (3) 

Jointed  lath  (e) 

Lunch  and  games. . 

Drawing 

Mat  weaving 

Games i 

Beads 

Drawing 

Singing 

Sewing 

Beads 

Games 

Threads 

Mat  weaying 

Singing 

Sewing 

Threads 

Recitation  

Modeling  (c) 


Opening    school. 
Scripture  yases. 

Gift  (4) 

Sticks  and  rings  (e) . 
Lunch  and  games. . . 
Threads 

Opening    school. 

Scripture  story. 
Sticlcs  and  rings  (c) 

Gift  (4) 

Lunch  and  games . . 

Sewing 

Opening    school. 

Scripture  yerses. 

Mat  weaving  (e) — 

Giftf4) 

Lunch  and  eames. . 
Drawing  (objects) . 

Opening    school. 

Scripture  story. 
Sticks  and  rings  (e) 

Gift(4) 

Lunch  and  games. . 
Sowing 

Opening    school. 

Scripture  verses. 

Sticks  and  rings  (e) 

Gift  (4) 

Lunch  and  games. . 

Drawing 

Mat  weaving 

Games , 

Beads 

Drawing 

Singing 

Sewing 

Beads 

Paper  folding 

Threads 

Mat  weaving 

Singing 

Sewing 

Threads 

Becitatlon 

Modeling  (c) 


ling    school 
tripture  verses. 

Sums 

Beading 

Lunch  and  games . 

Writing , 

Opening    s«hool 
Scripture  story. 

Sums 

Beading 

Lunch  and  games. 

Sewing 

Opening    school 
scripture  verses. 

Paper  cutting 

Beading 

Lunch  and  games. 
Object  lesson 

Opening    school 
Scripture  story. 

Gift  (4  or  5) 

Sums 

Lunch  and  games. 
Drawing 

Opening    school 
Scripture  verses. 

Sums 

Beading 

Lunch  and  games. 

Object  lesson 

Geography 

Becitatlon 

Writing 

Paper  folding 

Singing 

Beading 

Beading 

Grammar 

Writing 

Mat  weaving   — 

Beading 

Writing 

Drawing 

Becitatlon 

Beading 


Opening  school. 
Scripture  verses. 
Sums. 
Beading. 

Lunch  and  tables. 
Writing. 

Opening  school. 
Scripture  story. 

Sums. 

Beading. 

Lunch  and  dicta- 
tion. 

Sewing. 

Opening  school. 
Scripture  verses. 
Sums. 
Beading. 

Lunch  and  tables. 
Object  lesson. 

OjE>ening  school. 
Scripture  story. 
Sams. 
Gift  (5). 

Lunch  and  games. 
Drawing. 

Opening  school. 
Scriptuio  verses. 

Sums. 

Beading. 

Lunch  and  dicta- 
tion. 

Ol^ect  lesson. 


Drawing. 

Becitatlon. 

Geography. 

Writing. 
Sinjciiig. 
Grammar. 

Beading. 

Dictation. 

History. 

Writing. 
Beading. 
Geography. 

Drawing. 

Recitation. 

Grammar. 


a  Begisteru  marked  and  closed  at  9 :55 ;  dismissal  at  12  o'clock. 

b  Begistera  marked  and  closed  at  2:25;  dismissal  at  4  o'clock. 

e  These  as  the  year  goes  on  develop  Into  other  but  similar  occupations. 
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Appettdix  a — Continued. 

Herold^B  School,  Btrmondsey, 
TIMETABLB,  INFANTS'  DBPARTMEIST,  1888. 


Time. 


Monday. 


Taesday. 


'Wednetdaj. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Morning: 
0 


»:10 

9:30to0:5&. . 


10  to  10:30.... 


10:30  to  II..-' 


11:15  to  11:45 


Afternoon: 


2:5. 


2:15. 


3:15. 


4:15., 


Open  ins 
sbcool,  texts, 
etc. 


Holy   Scrip- 
tore. 


Number . 
....do..-. 

Keudhig. 
do 


Reg^isters 
marked  and 
closed. 


Reading  . 
do 

Writing . 

do 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Reading . 
do 


Drill,  recrea- 
tioB,  ete. 


Reading 

...do.r. 

Kindergarten . 
...do 


)  Mental  arith- 
I  metio,  to* 
r     bles,  ste. 


Diamissal. 


I  Repeating 
songs,  etc. 

Registers 
marked  and 
closed. 


>  Reading . 


^  Number. 


I  Kindergar> 
ten  games, 
play,  etc. 


>•  Kindergarten 


[^ Prayer  and 
dismissal. 


Op  en  i  n  g 
school,  texu, 
ete. 


Holy   Scrip- 
ture. 


Number . 
...do.... 
Reading. 
...do.:.. 


Registers 
marked  and 
closed. 

Reading 

...do. ...... 

Writing 

...do....... 

...do 

...do 

Reading 

...do........ 


Drill,  recrea- 
tion, etc. 

Object  lesson 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Mental  arith- 
metic, ta- 
bles, etc. 


Dismissal — 


Repeating 
songs,  etc. 

Registers 
marked  and 
dosed. 


Needlework  . 


Needlework  . 


Kindergar- 
ten games, 
play,  etc. 


Reading . 


Prayer  and 
dismissal. 


Ope  n  i  n  g 
school,  texts, 
etc. 


Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 


Open  ing 
school,  toxta, 
etc. 


Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 


Number  . 
...do.... 
Heading . 
— de  — 


Number  . 
...do.... 
Reading . 
. .  .do 


Registers 
marked  and 
closed. 

Reading 

do 

Writing 

do , 

...do 

...do 

Reading 

...do.:. 


Registers 
mai-kcd  and 
closed. 

Reading 

...do... 

Writing 

do 

...do 

...do 

Rending . . . . . 
— do 


Drill,  recrea^ 
tion,  etc. 


Drill,  recrea- 
Hon,  etc. 


Singing Reading 

--.(To ' do 

do Number 

...do 

Mental  arith- 
metic,   ta- 


...do 

Mental  arith- 
metio,  ta- 
bles, etc. 


bles,  etc. 


Dismissal Dismissal 


Repeating 
songs,  etc. 

Registers 
jnarkedand 
closed. 


Knitting  . 


Knitting  . 


Kindergar- 
t4>in  games, 
play,  etc. 


Recitation 


Prayer    and 
dismissal. 


Repeating 
songs,  eta 

Registers 
marked  and 
closed.   . 


NeetUework 


Needlework 


Kindergar^ 
ten  games, 
play,  etc. 


Reading . 


Prayer  and 
dismissal. 


Opening 
school,  texts, 


Holy  Scrip, 
ture. 

Number. 

Do. 
Reading. 

Do. 

Registers 
markc<l  and 
clotted. 

Reading. 

Do. 
Writing. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Reading. 

Do. 

Drill,  recrea. 
tion,  etc. 

Reading. 

Do. 
Kindergarten 

Do. 

Mental  arith- 
metio,  ta- 
bles, etc. 


Dismissal. 


Repeating 
songs,  etc. 

Regi  sters 
marked  and 
closed. 


Reading. 


Nnmber. 


Kindergarten 
games,  play, 
etc. 


Kindergarten. 


Prayer  and 
dismissal. 
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Serold's  School,  Bermondsey — Continued. 
KINDERGARTEN  TIME-TABLE.  CHILDREN  UNDER  5. 


Tl»e. 


9.30. 
9:45. 


>:56.... 
10:45... 

11 

Aft«nKMm: 
1:45.... 
2:5 


1:15.. 

3 

3:15.. 


Uvuktcj. 


Learn     hymn; 

open  sebooL 

Holy  Serip- 

Learning  aooga. 
Begi  eter  a 

marked  and 

dosed. 
B»ngnntes,  eto. 

Plav 

Stick  laying. . . . 


Regiater  a 

marked  and 

dosed. 
Stick  laying... 

Exereiaea 

Ball  games, 

m  old  i  B  g, 

etc. 
Close  aeheol 


Tiieaday.         Wedneadsy.        Thorsday, 


Learn  hymn : 

open  school . 
Holy  Sorip' 

tore. 
Learning  aonga 
Regiatera 

marked  and 

eh>sed. 
BaB  games,  et% 

Play 

9tiok  laying . . 

Leamaeng.,. 
Begiatera 

marked  and 

cloaed. 
Paper  tearing 

Xxereiaes 

BaQ  giimes^ 

molding, 

ete- 
Close    Bchool 


Leant  hymn; 
openschooL 

Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

Leaning  sen^i 

Registera 
marked  and 
closed. 

Bofi  gBmea,etc. 

Play 

Stick  laying.. 

Learn  song... 
Regiatera 

marked  and 

dosed. 
Paper  fdding. 

Exerciacs 

Ball  games, 

mol  ding, 

etc. 
Close    school 
and  diamdss. 


Learn  hymn; 

open  school. 
Holy  Scrip- 

tore. 
Learning  senga 
Register  s 

marked  and 

closed. 
Bail  games,  etc. 

Play. 

Stick  laying.. 

Leara  song . . . 
Reg  tstera 

marked  and 

closed. 
Paper  tearing. 

Exerciaaa 

Ball  frames, 

molding, 

etc. 
Close    school 

aoul  dismiss. 


IMday. 


Learn  hymn; 

open  schooL 
Holy  Scrip- 

tnre. 
liCaming  songs 
Reg  is ter a 

marked  and 

dosed. 
Ball  games,  ele. 
Play. 
Stick  laying. 

LMim  song, 
Regi  St  era 
marked  and 
closed. 
Stick  laying. 
Exercises. 
Ball  games^ 

mol  a  i  ng, 

etc. 
Close  school 

anddiamisa. 


BHHtik  Bciiooly  NorthJUet, 
mCB  TABLE-INFANTS'  CLASS-188a. 


Tfanc. 

Iftonday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Morning: 

OtoO-10    -...— 

TabUa 

Tables.... 

Tables 

Tablca.    . 

Tables 

9:10  to  9:30.... 

Seripture  les- 

Scripture les- 

Scripture les- 

Scriptnra les- 

Scripture les- 

son.    Mark- 

son.   Mark- 

son.  Mark- 

son.  Mark- 

son.  Mark- 

9-.30t»10.... 

RSfiJ?.^:. 

ing  register. 
Arithmetic... 

ing  regiater. 
Writing 

ing  register. 

ing  register. 
Arithmetic. 

Writial 

Reading 

Reading 

Writing 

Reading. 

10  to  10:30... 

Writing 

Reading 

Reading 

Writing 

Reading. 

Raiding 

EigrnreH 

Writing 

Reading 

Writing. 

10:30  to  11. ..J 

Arithmetic 

Number 

Writing 

Writing 

Spelling 

Number 

Arithmetic... 
Fignres 

Spelling. 
Dumber. 

Uto  11:15 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation.... 

Recreation 

Recreation. 

11:15  to  11:55... 

Lesson  on  form 
and  cdor. 

Object    I  e  s  - 

SOB.  (<I) 

Eindeigarten . 

Object  lesson  . 

Kindersarten. 

11:55  to  12 

Diamisaai 

Dismiasal 

Dismiasal 

Dismiasal 

Dismissal. 

A/teraom: 

2te3 

Needlework .... 

Knitting 

Writing 

^ceclleworlc 

Knitting 

Writing 

3to3:30 ^ 

Reading 

RenrHng 

Kt'a.ling. 

Writing 

Reading 

Writing 

Reading 

Writing. 

3:30  to4 

Recitation 

Singing 

5Writing 

^Reading 

>Singing(a) 

Numbor. 

4to4:10 

Dismiflflal 

Dismissal 

Dismissal 

Dismissal 

Di.«imi8sa. 

a  G  iron  by  siiatreM. 
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Ptper  road  bofore.the  Froebel  Society,  London,  by  Miss  B.  A.  Manning,  May  11, 1880. 
THE  KINDERGAJITEN  IN  INDIA. 

One  proof  of  the  soandness  of  Froebers  principles  of  education  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  found  practically  useful  in  the  training  of  children  of  various  nations  and 
of  various  races.  The  experiment  made  in  a  retired  German  village  had  within  it  such 
'wise  elements  that  it  has  extended  itself  with  success  not  only  into  many  countries 
of  Europe  and  into  America,  but  also  to  the  East.  At  the  Health  Exhibition  a  few 
years  ago  we  found  that  some  of  the  little  Japanese  children  share  at  least  the  in- 
terest of  Froebers  occupations,  and  I  wish  to  brin^  before  yon  this  evening  some 
indications  that  his  healthy  natural  system  is  beeinnine  to  be  appreciated  in  India. 
Because  Froebel  observed  children  faithfully— and  it  is  for  his  having  done  this,  and 
having  told  us  what  he  observed,  that  we  owe  him  endless  gratitude — it  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  German  villagers  Gretchen  and  Hiinslein  could  not  be  the 
only  children  to  profit  by  his  discoveries.  For  boys  and  girls  under  6  years  old  are 
very  like  each  otner  all  over  the  globe.  Everywhere  they  have  same  eagerness  to 
investigate  as  to  what  sort  of  a  world  they  have  entered.  The  same  clinging  dei>end- 
enco  on  their  elders,  the  same  impulse  to  test  their  new  powers,  the  same  sociability, 
the  same  faults,  the  same  charm,  the  same  method  of  development.  Therefore,  the 
German  teacher  and  philosopher,  while  guiding  the  mothers  of  his  own  valleys,  was 
really  counseling  mothers  and  teachers  in  countries  and  epochs  far  distant  from  his 
own. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  hereditary  differences,  and  differences  due  to  variety  in 
surroundings>  which  are  noticeable  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  child's  life. 
National  characteristics  show  their  mark  even  before  children  can  talk.  One  race  of 
people  is  more  active  than  another,  one  more  vindictive;,  one  more  thoughtful,  one' 
has  more  delisht  in  the  beautiful,  and  as  the  phases  of  life  in  an  individual  are  in- 
dissolubly  linked  together  from  beginning  to  end,  such  peculiar  qualities  exhibit 
themselves  from  the  first.  But  Froebel's  principles  include  so  much  width  of  ap- 
plication, they  have  such  elasticity  as  well  as  strength,  he  looked  so  fully  at 
human  nature  through  the  German  villager's  nature,  that  these  differences  can  be 
met*  and  dealt  with  easily.  And  after  all  even  a  dozen  English  children  have  al- 
most as  much  variety  of  temperament  and  of  tendency  as  if  they  were  children  of 
several  nationalities.  Froebel  supplied  certain  leading  truths,  and.  accepting  these 
truths,  those  who  can  carry  out  his  ideas  have  just  to  give  due  attention  to  special 
good  or  bad  points  of  character  and  to  the  special  aptitudes  which  need  to  be  drawn 
out  and  exercised  in  accordance  with  race  peculiarities,  and  thus  his  system  becomes 
of  world-wide  application. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  however,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  habits  and  circumstances  should  be  taken  carefully  into  account.  One 
of  Froebers  principles  was  that  the  child  should  always  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown — ^that  familiarity  is  valuable  both  in  regard  to  mental  and  moral  growth — 
and  thus  he  followed  the  bent  of  the  children  around  him  in  arranging  his  series  of 
occupatioDS.  But  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  stereotype  his  methods,  because 
in  doing  so  he  would  have  felt  that  he  was  going  against  his  own  principles.  Even 
these  methods,  as  children  are  so  much  alike  in  all  countries,  prove  very  much  in 
accordance  with  tastes  and  tendencies  everywhere.  But  it  is  most  important  to  util- 
ize the  self-chosen  occupations  of  the  little  ones  of  any  particular  nationality  and  to 
recognize  and  to  fit  things  in  with  the  associations  that  have  molded  them.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  a  fresh  country  requires  much  care  and 
resource,  much  judgment  and  sympathy. 

Now,  1  have  latelv  returned  from  a  visit  to  India,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  give  some 
information  as  to  what  is  being  done  there  in  regard  to  kindergartens.  Perhaps,  when 
you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  tell,  you  will  consider  that  the  kindergarten  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  India,  ana  I  should  almost  agree  with  you.  But  there  is 
a  decided  effort,  especially  in  one  part  of  India,  to  enliven  the  old  methods  of  teach- 
ing, to  introduce  manual  and  physical  training  among  the  younger  classes  in  schools, 
and  to  make  the  teachers  understand  better  the  nature  of  children.  Therefore, 
though  1  have  not  much  to  tell  you  of  kindergartens  as  we  know  them  here,  apart 
from  school  training  and  in  connection  with  home  influences,  yet  something  is  going 
on  which  is  decidedly  valuable,  and  which,  but  for  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
written  upon  Froebel's  principles,  would  not  nave  been  carried  out.  Moreover,  there 
is  continual  progress  noticeable,  and  with  a  large  supply  of  c^ualified  teachers  very 
much  more  miffht  be  attempted;  for  the  educate  men  of  India  have  many  of  them 
heard  and  read  of  this  kind  of  training,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  see  it  spread 
in  their  country. 
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Tho  part  of  India  which  I  have  referred  to  as  that  where  a  decided  effort  is  heiDg 
made  in  the  kindergarten  direction  is  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent inspectress  of  girls'  schools  in  that  pr^idenoy,  Mrs.  Brander^  who  cares 
xery  much  that  the  younger  children  in  the  schools  should  he  appropriately  dealt 
with.  Mrs.  Brander  has  spent  many  years  in  India,  first  as'snperiDtendent  of  the 
government  training-school  for  mistresses,  and  now  as  inspectress.  In  her  present 
capacity  she  visits  nnmhers  of  girls'  schools  in  distant  districts  as  well  as  tnose^in 
the  city  of  Madras,  and  latterly  a  second  inspectress.  Miss  Carr,  has  heen  appointed. 
These  two  ladies  undertake  the  inspection,  personalhr  or  through  their  deputies,  of 
all  the  presidency  girls'  schools.  In  no  other  part  of  India  is  such  an  arrangement 
made ;  partly  hecanse  it  is  not  easy  to  find  qualified  ladies  for  the  work  and  partly 
hocause  Maoras  has  always  heen  rather  forward,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  mission- 
aries, in  education.  Mrs.  Brander  was  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  and  she  inter- 
ested ^erself  much  ahout  FroeheFs  methods  and  read  books  on  the  subject.  She 
had,  even  before,  as  superintendent  of  the  training  college,  adopted  the  occupations 
and  games  to  a  small  extent  in  the  practicing  school,  and  gradually  she  has  become 
more  and  more  convinced  of  their  value.  Miss  Carr,  her  colleamie.  was,  till  last 
December,  head  of  the  same  training  school,  many  students  of  wnicn  are  now  set- 
tled as  teachers  in  various  places.  Miss  Carr,  partly  with  the  help  of  two  Madras 
students  who  spent  a  year  or  two  in  England,  did  a  g^eat  deal  to  improve  the  in- 
fant classes  of  the  practicing  schools  and  to  instill  rational  ideas  on  education  into 
the  minds  of  the  students.  So  now  Mrs.  Brander  and  Miss  Carr  on  their  tour  of  in- 
spection are  able  to  encourage  the  former  students  and  to  keep  up  this  standard  of 
teaching,  and  they  both  pay  special  attention  to  the  kindergarten  teaching. 

Mrs.  Brander  has  seen  the  great  importance  of  adapting  the  methods  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  little  Indian  children.  You  can  hardly  realize  how  venr  narrow 
the  life  of  these  children  is.  Seldom  going  out  of  their  houses ;  with  no  shops  con- 
taining pictures  and  other  educating  objects  to  look  at;  living  among  elders  who 
are  extremely  ignorant  and  who  believe  in  all  sorts  of  siiperstitions,  and  married, 
or.  as  we  should  call  it,  betrothed,  before  they  are  10  or  12  years  old,  they  grow  up 
with  unobservant  faculties,  untrained  habits  of  conduct,  no  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  altogether  undeveloped.  In  the  treatment  of  such  cnildren  when 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  school  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  basis  to  work  from.  Even 
pictures  do  not  readily  convey  ideas  to  them,  and  the  games  that  are  interesting  to 
European  children  have  to  do  with  ways  and  phases  of  life  of  which  they  have  never 
heard.  At  the  same  time  these  children  have  bright  capacities,  they  are  very  eager 
to  improve,  and,  as  little  pupils,  they  are  exceptionally  good.  The  great  thing  there 
is  to  utili^  the  sights  and  sounds  that  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  the  occupations 
which  are  familiar  to  them.  Mrs.  Brander  devotes  much  care  to  this.  She  selects 
native  songs  that  may  be  suitable,  and  the  materials  which  can  be  bought  in  the 
bazaar  (this  for  another  reason  also,  that  they  are  cheaper),  and  she  lets  tho  children 
practice  beadwork,  in  which  they  are  very  ingenious,  and  play  with  familiar  seeds 
and  berries.  Some  of  the  native  methods,  as  forming  letters  in  the  sand,  are  quite 
in  accord  with  kindergarten  plans,  but  in  the  oldfashioned  schools  the  exercises  are 
done  without  joyousness,  with  great  monotony,  and  under  severe  threats  and  punish- 
ments. All  the  world  over  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  children  hate  learning, 
whereas  to  learn,  under  ri^ht  conditions^  is  to  most  children  a  real  pleasure. 

Now,  will  you  pay  a  visit  with  me  in  imagination  to  a  school  m  Madras  to  which 
a  kindergarten  is  attached — that  is.  the  younger  children  are  taught  on  Froebers 
mi'thod,  as  far  as  it  can  be  managea.  Mrs.  Brander  and  I  went  to  see  this  school 
one  morning  during  my  visit  to  Madras,  driving  to  it  in  that  glorious  Indian  sun- 
shine, of  which  there  is  not  too  much  in  December,  though  even  then  we  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  it.  Well,  we  arrive  in  a  rather  crowded  street  at  the  central 
school  and  kindergarten,  which,  with  five  other  schools,  is  supported  by  the  Maha- 
raja of  Vizianagrum,  ana  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Indian  Association.  The  house  is  one  of  typical  native  arrangement.  Entering 
from  the  street  we  came  upon  a  small  courtyard,  and  beyond  it  was  another.  The 
rooms  all  round  the  court  on  the  lower  floor  were  quite  open,  something  like  an  in- 
terior veranda,  with  supporting  pillars.  It  looks  extremely  picturesque  to  see  at 
one  glance  the  groups  or  children  sitting  in  these  open  rooms  in  their  bright  varie- 
gated sarees.  The  head  mistress.  Miss  Jupe,  came  to  meet  us.  She  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied upstairs  with  the  elder  girls,  but  she  superintends  the  kindergarten  with  great 
care  and  interest.  In  the  right-hand  room  of  the  court  we  see  seventeen  tiny  hoys 
and  girls,  all  occupied  with  mat  plaiting.  The  needles  are  now  made  in  Madras,  for 
it  costs  a  great  deal  to  get  them  from  England.  The  children  sat  on  benches  with 
desks  before  them.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  how  they  looked.  Bich 
brown»faccs,  large  dark  eyes,  black  smooth  hair  plaited  behind  in  a  knot,  or  hang- 
ing down,  and  most  of  them  very  gaily  dressed.  They  wear  very  small  short-sleevwl 
Jackets  and  a  skirt,  and  over  all,  a  long  saree,  a  sort  of  scarf  of  several  yards,  twisted 
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all  about  ftod  raised  over  the  bead  -wben  required.  In  tbat  part  of  India  the  droM 
is  of  cotton.  One  little  girl  bad  a  red  jacket  and  a  white  sarce;  another^  a  gieen 
saree ;  another  an  orange  one  oyer  a  white  skirt.  One  child  had  a  spot  of  red  paint 
on  her  forehead,  ear  ornaments  all  about  the  ears,  and  many  bangles.  Most  had 
these  ornaments  on,  but  no  shoes  and  stocking^.  A  little  boy  had  a  green  Jacket  and 
gay  cap.  1 1^  you  tiiiese  details  that  you  may  form  a  picture  in  your  minds  of  the 
scene.  Then  the  native  teacher;  who  also  had  bare  feet,  wore  a  red  jacket  and  a 
saree,  with  shawl  stripes  (red,  green,  and  yellow^.  Kound  her  neck  was  a  coral 
chain  set  in  silver,  a  flat  gold  ornament  in  her  hair,  and  she  wore  spectacles.  AU 
l^e  children  seemed  interested  in  this  mat-plaiting,  and  they  fot  on  with  it  as  well 
as  English  children  ml^t.  Then  we  went  to  see  about  twenty  of  a  baby  class,  aU 
sitting  on  a  long  strip  of  mat  on  the  floor,  which  is  much  more  comfortable  for  them 
than  nenches.  These  babies  were  busy  with  bricks.  The  teacher  had  a  ma- 
genta jacket  and  a  cream-colored  saree  with  j^old  border.  She  tolA  them  to  make 
two  chaii:s  with  their  bricks  for  the  ladies,  which  they  did  with  alacrity.  Then  they 
made,  with  five  bricks,  a  fireplace  and  a  *'c^isLtt\e"  (a  pot}  upon  it  for  boiling  rice. 
"  What  do  you  do  with  the  rice"  t  asked  the  teacher.  " iat  it,"  said  they,  thinking 
of  the  invariable  daily  meal.  One  little  boy  had  a  coat  and  ci^  of  yellow  and  red  silk, 
and  he  wore  toe  rin^  The  very  small  girls  do  not  yet  wear  sareee.  They  sang  a  Tamil 
song  about  something  very  familiar  to  them,  "mittai," — that  is,  sweetmeats.  "  Who 
make  the  sweets ''  t  *'  Brahmins,'^  they  replied.  This  is  so,  because  what  Brahmins 
made  everyone  may  eat,  but  things  made  by  those  of  a  lower  caste  may  not  be  eaten 
by  a  high^.  Leaving  these  dear  little  children  we  found  some  rather  older,  playing 
in  the  courtvard.  They  were  pretending  to  draw  water  from  a  well  in  tinv  chatties^ 
imitating  tne  dipping  of  the  ohattie  into  the  well  with  their  soft  delicate  lit- 
tle arms  and  then  watering  some  long  twists  of  paper  with  flapping  green 
ends,  which  I  suppose  were  intended  for  palm  trees.  Then  we  saw  some  of  their 
own  games.  One  they  call  the  frog  game.  Two  little  girls  took  hold  of  each  other's 
handS;  rei>eating  a  rhyme :  **  We  have  rice  in  our  pot|  you  have  grain  (that  is,  a 
coarse  kind  of  grain),  in  yours.  Which  will  you  have"!  Then  they  jumped  again 
and  again  from  the  gioond,  bending  and  throwing  their  interlaced  hands  alternately 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Another  game  was  with  clapping  hands,  first  clapping 
each  her  own  hands  and  th^i  across.  Then  we  saw  another  little  class  wheie  all 
were  forming  the  Tamil  letters  by  laying  red  seeds  on  their  slates  nx>on  tJie  form  of 
the  letters  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  teacher.  In  the  upper  story  we  found  the 
older  children.  It  is  difficult  to  get  enough  female  teach^n  as  yet,  and  many  men 
teach  the  girls'  schools.  It  looked  strange  at  first  to  see  the  m^  in  white  and  red 
turbans  and  perhaps  a  long  white  or  orauffe  coat  or  an  enveloping  shawl,  conduct- 
ing a  class.  One  was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  cotton  plant,  with  plenty  of  specimens, 
and  he  had  a  amall  pot  containing  water,  that,  he  might  let  them  drop  a  rupee  and 
also  some  cotton  into  it,  to  show  the  relative  weight.  These  elder  girls  performed 
the  kol-attam,  or  stick  dance.  Each  child  in  the  circle  had  two  sticks,  and  in  a 
methodical  way  she  struck  her  own  together  in  time  with  those  of  her  neighbors  on 
each  side  of  her.  The  effect  was  extremely  pretty  owing  to  their  gracefiu  actions, 
and  the  blue,  red,  white,  lemon,  and  other  colors  of  the  saree  and  skirts.  Meanwhile 
they  sang  a  song  about  a  garden  and  rod  and  white  lotus  flowers.  There  was  much 
that  was  interesting  in  the  upper  school,  but  I  must  keep  to  the  little  ones;  so  we 
will  leave  this  school  and  look  in  at  another  in  a  different  part  of  Madras.  It  is  a 
missionary  school,  of  which  the  superintendent  is  Miss  Oxley,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  A  storm  had  come  on  and  we  had  to  rash  into  the  house.  These  child- 
ren were  itched  to  school  in  a  bullock  cart :  it  goes  round  to  their  hous^  and 
brings  them  in  sets  of  ten  or  twelve.  One  sucn  batch  arrived  when  we  were  there, 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  pains  taken  lest  the  driver  or  anyone  else  should  see 
the  girls.  The  cart  had  to  be  turned  with  its  end  tovrard  the  verandah,  and  then 
they  slipped  out  and  ran  in  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cart.  Tbo  driver  is  screened  off. 
The  teacncr  was  a  young  Mohammedan  woman,  in  a  yellow  chndder,  something  like 
a  saree,  but  not  near  so  long.  It  is  worn  by  Mohammedans.  She  taught  the  class 
with  great  spirit.  Most  of  them  had  red  Manchester  cotton  chudders,  perhaps  with 
yellow  borders,  and  red  pyjamas  (trousers).  We  went  to  see  a  small  class  sitting  in 
an  inner  verandah.  These  tiny  ones  were  on  the  floor,  occupied  with  bead  thread- 
ing, which  they  greatly  enjoy.  As  I  have  said,  the  Indian  work  with  beads  is  most 
ingenious;  so  this  ocoupaticm  is  one  which  it  is  verv  useful  to  develop  educationally. 
The  beads  were  in  a  little  chattie,  or  pot,  and  each  child  had  a  slate,  so  that  if  the 
beads  were  dropped  they  did  not  get  lost  on  the  matting  of  the  floor.  They  were 
questioned  in  colors  and  answered  very  well.  After  the  Health  Exhibition  in  London 
Mme.  Michaelis  kindly  allowed  me  to  have  for  India  her  series  of  bead  threading, 
and  this  has  be^i  circulated  in  most  of  the  Madras  Presidency  schools.  Mrs. 
Brander  saw  its  value,  and  she  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  it  as  a  pattern.  It  is 
very  rare  that  Mahommedan  girls  are  allowed  to  attend  school.  There  is  something 
very  dignified  even  in  the  tiny  children's  manners.    They  wear  their  chudders  ovctr 
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their  beadB,  and  wheo  they  stand  with  folded  arms,  their  faees  ao  plump  and  their 
eyes  so  fine,  they  look  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hoods.  Mrs.  Brander  inspects  mission- 
ary as  well  as  ^vemroent  schools,  and  she  takes  erery  opportunity  of  organizing  an 
interesting  variety  of  occupations. 

^t  now  let  us  go  to  the  presidency  training  school  for  mistresses  at  Madras,  which 
is  the  aouroe  whence  the  teacheis  derive  their  knowledge  of  Froebers  system.  Miss 
Carr,  who  till  latelv  was  the  superintendent,  has  sent  out  in  the  five  years  of  her 
stay  about  one  hundred  teachers.  She  had  not  yet  started  her  new  inspecting  work 
when  I  was  at  Madras,  eo  I  was  able  to  see  the  training  school  while  her  methods 
were  in  force.  I  thought  this  institution  was  most  carefully  conducted  and  there 
was  a  unity  about  the  WOTking  which  appeared  to  me  remarkably  well  suited  to  the 
aims  in  view.  The  normal  students  usually  number  about  40,  some  English  or 
Eurasian  and  others  Hindoos.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  languages  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  three  practicing  schools— Tamil,  Telugn,  and  Engliui.  The  two  teach- 
ers I  referred  to  just  ih>w.  Miss  Shunmu^um  and  Miss  Bernard,  were  for  a  time  in 
f^gland  studying  at  the  Teachers'  Training  CoUese,  then  in  Blshopsgate.  They 
have  proved  very  useful  since  their  return,  both  in  the  practicing  school  and  for  the 
normal  department.  The  students  have  passed  three  examinations  in  ordinary  sub- 
jects before  going  to  the  training  school,  so  that  while  thev  are  there  ail  their  time 
is  occupied  in  learning  tiie  art  of  teaching.  Miss  Carr  used  to  look  over  and  criti- 
cise all  their  sketches  of  lessons  beforehand  and  she  appointed  them  to  one  class  for 
a  month.  In  the  course  of  their  stay  they  in  turn  took  all  the  classes,  including 
^oee  of  the  little  ones.  Thus  the  kindergarten  division  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole.  There  are  also  model  lessons  and  criticinn  lessons  and  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents on  school  management  and  on  points  relating  to  teaching.  The  result  of  all  is 
tbat  there  is  much  liie  and  spirit  in  the  training  school  and  uiat  the  younger  chil- 
dren are  most  happy  in  their  classes,  where  the  methods  present  a  great  contrast  to 
the  monotonous  and  uninteresting  routine  usually  pursued. 

The  training  school  stands  in  a  lax^  compound  (tnat  is,  surrounding  ground,  some- 
times a  garden).  In  this  case  there  is  only  grass. and  a  few  trees.  You  see  a  group  of 
little  carriages  and  bullock  carts,  in  which  the  teachers,  and  students,  and  children 
have  driven  to  school.  The  classes  were  crowded  as  to  space  when  I  was  there,  for 
a  large  fNifidaZ,  «.  «.,  temporary  room  in  the  compound,  had  been  lately  blown  down 
in  a  gale,  but  the  director  ofpublie  instmction  has  secured  that  a  hall  with  class- 
rooms shall  soon  be  built.  The  children  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  stu- 
dents upstairs.  Miss  Shunmugum  took  us  first  to  see  the  little  ones.  About  20  small 
T^uga  children  were  having  an  object  lesson  from  one  of  the  students,  named  Suber- 
maL  She  wore  a  red  cotton  skirt  and  a  greemsh  bodice,  over  which  was  a  white  saree. 
In  her  ears  there  were  several  pearls  and  a  green  stone  was  near  the  top  of  her  ear. 
Tiny  pearls  were  screwed  on  to  her  face  here  and  there.  Her  black  hair  was  neatly 
plaited  and  round  her  neck  was  a  bead  chain  with  some  coins  interspersed.  No 
shoes,  but  silver  toe  rings.  Gold  is  thought  too  precious  to  wear  on  the  feet.  The 
lesson  was  on  the  hen.  A  stuffed  hen  stood  beiore  Subemml^  and  she  called  the 
children  up  in  turns  to  examine  it  and  to  compare  it  with  a  duck,  for  in  that  school 
they  teach  much  by  comparison.  They  all  seemed  very  much  interested.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  their  briglit  smiles.  Indian  children  are  generally  very  quiet  and 
impassive,  but  these  quite  entered  into  teaching  so  suited  to  their  nature  and  capac- 
ities. From  the  constant  habit  of  preparation,  the  student  teacher  did  not  lose  her 
way.  One  other  lesson,  but  to  elder  children,  was  on  the  peacock,  a  very  familiar 
bird  in  India.  Here  the  teacher  had  to  content  herself  with  a  picture  and  a  pea- 
cock's feather.  But  I  must  not  take  you  into  the  h  igher  school.  I  will  tell,  however, 
of  a  lesson  I  heard  given  by  a  student  on  another  day  when  Miss  Brander  was  inspect- 
ing the  training  school.  A  class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls  was  brought  up  into  the 
tnsx>ection  room  and  the  student  ^ve  a  verv  good  lesson  with  square  and  oblong. 
I  have  the  sketch  here,  only  it  is  in  Tamil.  I  could  not  follow  it,  but  the  children 
evidently  eojo^red  it  and  Mis.  Brander  approved  it.  At  one  point  they  all  held  out 
their  slates  to  illustrate  the  oblong.  One  tiny  boy  was  bare  to  the  waist.  Indeed, 
his  only  dress  was  a  white  doth  tied  round  him  and  falling  over  his  legs,  except  that 
he  bed  a  purple  cap.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  this  little  fellow  go  up  eagerly 
to  the  blackboard  and  point  to  the  square  and  the  oblong  of  colored  papers  stuck  on 
to  it.  This  was  the  only  in^>eotion  lesson  ^ven  that  &j  to  a  kindergarten  class, 
but  later  I  saw  the  little  ones  do  some  very  simple  exercises.  It  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
Unguish  the  girls  from  the  boys,  for  the  smallest  ones  are  often  dressed  alike,  in  gay 
lltUe  vests  and  trousers.  Parents  like  their  girls  to  be  taken  for  boys,  because,  as  you 
are  aware,  it  is  thought  nMHie  desirable  in  India  to  have  s<ms  ^an  daughters.  At 
one  time  tne  Hindoo  mothers  did  not  like  their  children  to  have  movement  exercises, 
•o  this  teaching  had  to  be  given  up.  But  Miss  Carr  took  care  to  let  the  Eurasian 
children  practice  in  the  open  verandah,  where  the  Hindoo  mothers  could  look  on,  and 
after  awhile  they  came  to  her  asking,  '*  Why  do  vou  not  let  our  children  do  as  these 
dot"    "Whcareupon  these  exercises  were  resumed.    Of  course  in  the  Indian  dimate 
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a  carefol  choice  has  to  be  made  in  gymnastics,  lest  the  girls  should  orerdo.  The 
coarse  of  training  is  for  one  ^ear,  but  the  students  can  stay  longer  if  thejr  do  not  pass 
well.  Sometimes  a  teacher  in  some  country  school  is  sent  up  to  be  trained  ana  she 
goes  back  with  new  ideas  and  a  different  sense  of  what  to  aim  at.  Tliis  was  the 
ease  with  a  girl  ealled  Sellammal,  from  Kumbakonum,  for  whom  we  procured  a  scholar- 
ship (£10)  from  English  funds.  She  profited  extremely  by  her  stay  in  Madras,  and 
she  delighted  in  the  training  school  so  much  that  she  wrote  a  poem  on  it  celebrating 
its  advantages  and  its  management.  When  I  was  at  Madras  she  came  with  her  parents 
a  long  night  journey  from  Eumbakonum  to  see  me.  She  fully  recognizes  the  value 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations  and  is  yerj  successful  with  them.  Mrs.  Brander 
encourages  for  the  basis  of  the  games  the  daily  occupations  which  go  on  in  the  chil- 
dren's homes,  as  fetching  water  from  the  well,  grinding  the  com,  and  so  on.  I  think 
the  Indian  children  have  quite  a  dramatic  instinct  and  they  are  fond  of  Joining  in 
simple  scenes,  arranged  by  the  teachers.  Their  memories  are  so  remarkably  good 
that  the  learning  what  each  has  to  say  is  quite  easy.  At  one  school  at  Madras, 
under  a  native  Christian  ladv,  Mrs.  Satthiandahan,  some  children  acted  a  sort  of  wel- 
come to  me.  The  schoolgirls  were  placed  in  the  open  rooms  round  the  courtyard, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  tree,  and  there  were  also  shrubs  in  pots.  Sereral  girls 
pretended  to  be  getting  flowers,  when  another  girl  appeared  finding  great  fault  with 
them  for  coming  without  leaTe  into  a  warden  and  plucking  flowers.  I  should  say 
that  each  girl  had  a  colored  paper  basKet,  something  like  a  flycatcher.  They  de- 
fended themselyes  and  said  tney  did  not  mean  to  do  wroncr.  Then  came  the  little 
guardian's  mother,  and  she  scolded  her  for  having  been  off  duty  and  let  the  other 
girls  enter,  but  she  also  found  fault  with  the  invaders.  After  some  disputing  the 
whole  matter  was  amicably  settled  by  the  girls  explaining  that  an  English  lady 
had  come  to  their  school  and  they  wished  to  get  flowers  for  a  garland  for  her.  That 
excuse  was  considered  satisfactory,  and*  when  a  garland  was  placed  on  me  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  one  that  they  had  been  meanwhile  making.  Sometimes  they  hold 
a  sort  of  argumentative  conversation  on  the  advantages  of  going  to  school,  ana  they 
are  very  fond  of  a  wedding  game  of  their  own  called  a  *'  Garbi."  in  which  the  children 
with  a  particular  step  move  round  in  a  circle,  clapping  their  hands  and  bowing  to- 
wards the  center  at  each  forward  step. 

There  are  scarcely  any  teachers  except  those  trained  at  the  training  school  who 
understand  anything  about  Froebel;  so  the  kindergarten  attempts  in  the  iMfuBtU 
(the  country)  schools  are  often  very  poor  and  mechanical.  Still  tnore  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  idea  that  education  means  something  wider  than  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  certainly  many  of  the  results  are  good.  I  will  read  to  you  a  sentence  or  two 
out  of  the  report  of  Mrs.  Brander,  to  the  director  of  public  instruction  (Mr.  Grigg), 
for  last  year : 

''The  introduction  of  children's  occupations,  object  le^ssons,  and  action  songs,  and 
the  grants  offered  for  them  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children.  Many  managers  have  bought  books  on  the  subject,  and  A 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  young  children  is  certainly  spreading. 
Where  well-trained  teachers  are  employed  the  younger  classes  are  now  well  taugh^ 
and  managers  seem  to  realize  more  than  they  used  to  do  that  the  best  teaching  can 
not  be  obtained  from  untrained  or  poorly  trained  teachers.  Even  where  the  teachers 
are  untrained,  and  where  they  conduct  occupations  mechanically,  the  children  are 
happier  and  better  employed  in  weaving  paper,  threading  beads,  or  looking  at  pictures 
of  animals  than  they  were  in  shouting  the  alphabet  for  an  hour  at  a  time  on  the  old 
pyal  school  system.'' 

I  may  add  as  to  Madras,  that  Miss  R^jahcopaul.  of  the  Free  Church  Missions,  who 
was  also  once  in  England,  and  who  studied  at  Miss  Naubi's,  has  translated  a  select- 
ion of  action  songs  from  the  book  of  Mrs.  Berry  and  Madame  Michaelis  into  Tamil. 

In  other  parts  of  India  there  is  not  much  known  or  practiced  as  yet  regarding  the 
kindergarten,  but  a  good  many  inquiries  are  made  about  it,  because  articles  in  news- 
papers, and  educational  information  frt)m  England  has  stirred  up  some  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  training  schools  generally  have  not  taken  it  up.  There  is  one  at 
Ahraedabad,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  training 
college  is  Mrs.  McAfee,  who  was  lately  in  England.  She  gained  here  some  usefiu 
ideas,  I  think,  through  Mrs.  Holton,  which  she  has  found  very  helpfuL  But  I  must 
not  omit  mentioning  the  Irish  Mission  School,  where  many  years  ago  two  of  Frau- 
leiu  Hecrwart's  stuaents  used  to  teach.  Though  they  have  both  left  (one  has  mar- 
ried a  missionary  and  the  other  is  also  married),  yet  the  beginning  that  they  made 
has  been  carried  on.  I  was  present  at  the  prize  giving  in  this  school  audi  gathered 
that  the  younger  ohUdren  are  taught  in*a  oright,  rational  way.  A  little  pnpil  of  4 
years  old  was  of  the  Parses  family  in  which  I  was  staying,  and  this  child,  Dnunbai, 
showed  the  good  effects  of  attending  the  kindergarten.  She  was  a  fijie  child,  very 
quiet  and  dignified^  and  with  much  self-possession.  She  would  repeat  several  in- 
fant school  rhymes  m  Gi^erate  translations  out  of  a  book  prepared  by  the  head  of  a 
training  college  at  Poona.    It  was  curious  to  see  the  grave  way  in  which  she  would 
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recite  aboni  the  "  Clock  in  the  comer  that  stands/'  pointing  to  her  hands  and  face 
quite  properly  and  making  the  pendulara  go  with  even  swing.  This  dear  little  girl 
was  a  great  faTorite  wHh  me.  She  would  come  stealthily  Into  my  room  and  wait 
till  I  noticed  her^  perhaps  dressed  in  a  pink  frock  and  trousers,  with  a  little  cerise- 
colored  sleeveless  vest  outside.  Her  sisters  attended  the  higher  classes  of  the  school 
and  are  very  promising  girls.  The  last  time  I  might  have  seen  little  Dhunbai  Dady- 
sett  was  at  1  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  I  was  to  pa«s  Snrat  again  in  the  train. 
Owing  to  a  delay  my  train  did  not  arrive  till  5  in  the  morning  and  I  found  that  all 
the  f^mUy.  with  Dhunbai,  had  been  at  1  o'clock  to  meet  me.  Little  Dhunbai,  too, 
had  broucnt  a  larze  nosegay  which,  afler  all,  had  to  be  left  for  me  with  the  station 
master.    I  should  have  greatly  liked  to  see  that  dear  child  again. 

Mrs.  Sorabji,  at  Poena,  has  some  useful  kindergarten  classes  in  her  excellent  school 
in  that  city. 

In  the  Bombay  schools  there  is  a  wide  field  for  kindergarten  teaching,  and  the 
managers  would,  I  am  sure,  be  very  pleased  if  some  one  would  introduce  it. 

Now,  I  have  to  tell  you  of  the  interesting  fact  that  two  native  Indian  ladies  in 
different  parts  of  India  have  interested  themselves  in  the  subject  and  are  likely  to  be 
of  great  help  in  spreading  FroebePs  ideas.  The  first  is  Pundita  Ramabai,  a  Mah- 
ratti  widow  and  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  of  whom  you  have  probably  heard.  She  came 
to  England  about  seven  years  ago  and  stayed  at  Wantage,  and  afterwards  at  Chel- 
tenham College.  Then  she  went  to  America,  and  she  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
educational  work  there  that  she  formed  the  plan  of  collecting  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  establishing  a  widows'  home  in  India.  After  great  exertions  in  lecturing  and 
writing  (her  book  on  the  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman  is  most  interesting)  she  met 
with  sufficient  success  to  return  to  India  and  start  the  home.  She  is  beginning  it 
on  a  small  scale  in  Bombay,  and  she  has  with  her  an  American  teacher  who.  1  i>e- 
lievo,  understands  the  kindergarten.  Ramabai  herself  has  the  greatest  belief  in 
the  value  of  such  teaching,  and  she  is  convinced  that  it  is  Just  what  is  required  for 
Hindu  children  in  order  to  counteract  the  defects  in  their  home  training.  Rama- 
bai's  enthusiasm  is  keen  about  the  undertaking,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  she 
will  be  of  real  service  in  the  kindergarten  movement. 

The  other  lady  is  Srimati  Harden,  also  a  widow,  living  at  Lahore.  She,  too,  has 
been  in  England,  and  she  used  to  attend  the  kindergarten  of  Madame  and  Miss  Roth. 
It  promises  well  that  these  two  ladies  are  both  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Froe- 
bel^B  principles.  . 

Now,  let  us  come  to  one  or  two  practical  points.  I  think  you  will  have  seen  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  for  India  if  some  good  kindergarten  teachers  could  go  out 
and  help  to  carry  forward  the  work  already  just  begun;  and,  besides  the  Hindu, 
Mahommedan,  and  Parsee  children,  there  are  the  little  English  children  to  be  con- 
sidered^ for  whom  it  would  "be  delightful  if  kindergartens  were  started,  especially 
in  the  Hills.  Those  of  6  and  7  are  usually  sent  home ;  but  there  are  numbers  under 
that  age  who,  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  want  of  variety  in  their  daily  life,  be- 
come &etful  and  selfish,  languid  and  troublesome.  Kindergarten  teaching  would 
not  altogether  change  this  state  of  things;  but  we  know  that  it  often  does  effect 
wonders  on  difficult  children.  When  I  was  at  Calcutta  two  or  three  ladies  whom 
I  spoke  to  about  it  said  that  they  thought  the  plan  might  succeed  at  l>arjeeling, 
and  another  lady  in  the  N.  W.  P.  spoke  hopefully  as  to  Gaini  Tal  being. a  suit- 
able station  for  the  experiment;  but,  then,  such  opinions  are  vague  for  acting  on, 
for  there  U  the  united  expense  of  voyage  and  outfit  and  the  probability  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  attempt  could  prove  remunerative.  I  wUl  read  you 
part  of  a  letter  that  I  received  lately  from  Miss  Collins,  who  took  the  elementary 
Froebel  certificate,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the  first  year  of  that  examination.  Miss 
Collins  has  a  mother  and  brother  in  India,  and  she  went  out  with  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishinga  kindergarten  at  Simla,  which  is  ner  home  for  most  of  the  year.  She  found 
it  a  difficult  undertaking,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  wait. 

**  I  am  very  disheartened  and  disappointed  that  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  start 
my  kindergarten  home,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  save  the  rent  for  the  ensu- 
ing season ;  in  fact,  I  am  in  debt  for  last  yew's  rent,  and  my  hope  of  being  quite 
independent  has  rather  a  gloomy  prospect.  I  have  been  told  that  nad  I  been  awe  to 
get  a  suitable  house  and  governess  and  English  nurse  sent,  I  should  have  all  the 
children  in  Simla,  and  a  good  many  more,  but  I  find  it  utterly  impracticable  this 
season.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan,  and  that  is  to  get  some  clever  lady  with  a 
little  money  to  join  me,  and  we  together  might  start  the  school  on  the  plan  I  had 
arranged,  I  supplying  the  connection  and  innuence  I  have  already  gained,  and  she 
^e  money  to  begin  with,  sharing  the  income  eventually;  but  where  to  get  such  a 
lady  is  the  difficulty ;  such  an  one  is  not  to  be  had  in  India,  and  I  thought  you 
would  be  the  only  one  whom  I  know  who  could  bring  two  such  people  to  correspond 
as  myself  and  such  a  lady.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parents  were  pleased  with  her  efforts.  Her  wish  was 
that  she  and  her  mother  might  set  up  a  kindergarten  home  for  little  children  at 
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Simla,  wbeie  tliev  would  be  safely  left  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  to  go  down 
to  Calcatta,  hut  for  that  yon  see  she  had  not  enough  funds. 

Well,  all  that  seems  made  out  is  that  someone  with  experience  and  money  might 
get  on  well  in  the  Hills  and  do  most  useful  work. 

To  go  hack  to  the  Indian  children.  I  think  that  if  a  good  teacher  were  to  settle  in 
Bombay  it  would  not  be  long  before  she  would  get  plenty  to  do.  Supposing  she 
could  teach  gymnastics  for  ladies,  also,  probably  numbers  of  Parsee  teachers  would 
take  lessons  or  her,  for  physical  training  is  much  favored  just  now.  Or,  better  still, 
if  two  ladies  could  go  out,  one  for  the  kindergarten  and  one  for  gymnastics,  they 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  succeed.  Trainiug  classes  for  the  teachers  would  be  very 
important,  and  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty^  I  believe,  in  utilizing  an  existing 
school  as  a  practicing  school.  And  not  only  at  Bombay,  but  at  Calcutta,  and  per- 
haps at  Madras,  the  scheme  might  prosper.  When  there  was  originally  a  discussion 
about  medical  women  for  India,  a  native  statesman  said  he  thought  10,000  might  be 
required.  We  might,  perhaps,  reduce  this  by  half  for  kindergarten  teachers  and 
expect  5,000  to  become  occupied  in  India,  or  perhaps  we  had  better  first  limit  our- 
serires  to  two.  But  I  reaUy  believe  that  once  satisfactoriljr  started  the  movement 
would  get  on  well,  and  perhaps  the  Indian  Gtovernmont  might  be  willing  to  help 
with  grants  in  aid. 

Now  I  come  to  another  practical  point,  I  want  to  ask  your  help  for  Mrs.  Brander 
and  the  other  workers  in  India  in  respect  to  specimens  of  kindergarten  work  done 
by  students  or  by  children,  and  books  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject.^  I  can  assure 
you  now  from  personal  knowledge  that  all  such  aid  is  most  warmly  appreciated.  I 
have  already  mentioned  how  valuable  Mrs.  Michael^  bead  series  has  been.  The 
teachers  are  much  encouraged  when  they  find  that  English  people  have  sympathy 
in  what  they  do,  and  they  derive  sugffestions  from  the  work  sent  out,  and  it  keeps 
up  this  standard.  Books,  too,  are  of  tne  greatest  use.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  bear 
this  request  in  mind,  and  that  you  will  now  and  then  send  a  parcel  to  me  which  I 
can  inclose  in  the  cases  that  I  frequently  forward.  Some  kindergarten  children  at 
Reading  once  dressed  a  doll  for  the  kindergarten  at  the  Central  School,  Madras,  which 
I  have  u)ld  you  of.  Whilst  they  were  dressing  it  they  gave  it  many  messages  and 
questions  to  convey,  which  were  duly  inscribed  by  me  on  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  on 
to  the  doll's  dress.  I  have  also  received  Christmas  cards  from  those  same  Uttle  chil- 
dren. I  feel  that  the  link  of  sympathy  thus  forced  is  of  great  value,  besides  that 
the  gifts  and  patterns  sent  are  immensely  prized  oy  Mrs.  Brander  and  her  friends  in 
their  often  perplexing  labors. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  a  very  few  words  about  the  backward  state  of  the  women 
of  India.  You  must  not  think  that  because  I  have  referred  to  many  girls^  schools 
these  are  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Hardly  2  ^r  cent  of  girls  of  the 
school-going  age  attend  schools :  that  is,  taking  a  thousand  girls^  less  than  20  will  be 
at  schools.  Perhaps  there  may  be  25,000,000  of  very  young  girls  in  India,  and  yet  the 
pupils  in  ^e  girls'  schools  only  number  some  thousands.  In  the  higher  classes  a  little 
instruction  is  given  in  the  homes,  but  education  for  girls  is  a  novelty  in  tiieso  later 
times,  whatever  may  have  been  done  there  in  the  far  past.  The  girls  (as  you  know), 
whether  they  go  to  school  or  not,  marry  very  early ;  they  are  seldom  real  companions 
for  their  husbands,  and  they  are  quite  unprepared  to  train  their  children  well.  Of 
development,  as  Froebel  understood  it,  such  young  mothers  with  their  restricted  life 
and  their  superstitious  ignorance  have  no  idea.  Child-marriage  and  caste  are  two  of 
the  greatest  evils  from  which  India  sufiers,  and  little  progress  will  be  possible  till 
educated  opinion  has  weakened  these  customs.  It  is  the  mothers  that  need  to  be 
enlightenea  and  it  is  they  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  Sometliing  may  be 
done  through  teachers  who  attend  at  the  houses,  but  it  is  not  every  family  that  will 
admit  them.  By  decrees  we  may  hope  that  girls  will  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
at  school,  and  as  an  inducemenlb  to  this  it  is  of  great  use  to  give  scholarships  to  the 
highest  pupils,  and  then  if  such  girls  could  be  taught  something  in  regard  to  the 
training  of  little  children,  they  might  enter  upon  their  home  duties  with  more 
knowledge  and  kindly  skill  But  all  this  is  at  present  far  off,  except  as  to  a  very 
few.  It  IS  for  us,  however,  to  work  wherever  the  path  is  open  and  clear,  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  have  through  wonderful  circumstances  become  intimately  bound  to 
India,  and  that  many  of  the  women  of  India  are  looking  affectionately  and  confidently 
for  support  in  their  forward  efforts  and  for  enlightenment  to  their  English  sisters 
here. 
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Appendix  0. 

THE  KINDKBOARTSN  IX  MADRAS. 
Bj  Ifn.  Bnnder,  Goremment  Inspector  of  Oirla'  Schoola, 

Efforts  hmve  been  made  for  some  years  past  to  introduce  kindergartoi  teaching 
fnto  the  native  girls'  schools  of  the  Madras  presidraioy.  It  may  he  of  interest  to 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  plans  which  have  been  found  most 
snccesemi. 

In*a  few  large  and  flourishing  kindergartens  in  the  presidency.  like  that  at  the 
Gov^nment  Female  Normal  School  and  H.  H.  the  Mahar^ah  of  Viziimagrum's  Kin- 
dergarten, the  materials  used  are  in  part  obtained  from  England,  and  the  teaching, 
being  by  trained  teachers,  is  superior  to  and  more  complicated  thsm  Uiat  about  to 
bo  described.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  minority  of  ordinary  schools^  not 
to  the  few  kindergartens  under  European  supervision.  These  latter  t^id  to  raise 
tiie  standard,  and  where  they  supply  trained  kindergarten  teachers,  as  at  the  nor- 
mal school,  are  invaluable. 

In  the  revised  grant-in-aid  code,  which  came  into  foree  in  1885,  kindergarten  occu- 
pations and  action  songs  are  introduced  as  optional  snbjeots,  for  which  grants  can  be 
earned.  This  has  stimulated  interest  and  many  managers  are  now  introducing  these 
subjects  into  their  schools. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  kindergarten  in  England  that  the  idea  having 
originated  in  Germanv,  the  songs,  games,  occupations,  and  even  the  materials  used 
were  too  German,  and  it  was  not  until  English  kindergartens  changed  this  by  in- 
venting English  eames,  songs,  etc.,  that  tl^  system  began  to  take  root  in  England. 

Thesamedifficmty  has  beenielt,  evenmore  strongly,  inlndia.  Asregurds  the  games, 
the  difficulty  has  been  partly  avoided  by  introducing  native  games,  such  as  the 
kotatham  or  stick  dance,  gobi,  kunni,  and  others.  These  dances  and  games  are 
very  pretty  and  graceftd,  and,  when  played  with  energy,  secure  real  physical  exer- 
cise n»r  the  children.  They  do  not,  however,  exercise  the  dramatic  powers  of  the 
childrm  as  Froebel's  games  do.  This  has  been  partly  achieved  by  translating 
Eneilsb  kindergarten  songs  into  the  vernaculars.  There  is  one  book  of  these  in  Tansii, 
et&d  Thirty  Kindergarten  and  Action  Songs,  translated  by  Miss  Baj^japal,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  c^ginal  native  action  songs  for  infants,  is  very  nsefal.  Such 
translations  are,  however,  of  course  open  to  the  objection  that  the  ideas  and  forms 
are  foreign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  some  native  poet  will  produce  orig- 
inal native  songs  of  the  kind  required. 

With  regard  to  the  occupations,  native  material  has  been  introduced  as  much  as 
possible.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  familiar  to  the  children  and  it  is  cheaper 
than  English  material. 

The  teaching  of  the  alphabet  is  not  strictly  a  kindergarten  occupation,  but  the 
method  by  which  the  vowels  are  taught  to  beginners  here  gives  it  a  right  to  be 
classed  as  such.  The  children  are  seated  on  mats  on  the  floor,  with  a  strip  of  smooth 
chunam  or  their  slates  in  front  of  them.  Before  they  take  their  seats  the  letter  to 
be  taught  is  written  with  chalk,  in  large  size,  on  the  chunam  floor  or  a  slate,  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  class,  and  repeated,  in  smaller  size,  on  the  floor  or  slate  in  front  of 
each  child.  Beside  each  letter  is  a  pile  of  tamarind  seeds.  The  teacher  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  large  letter,  traces  its  form,  discusses  it  with  the  children,  and  tells  them 
its  name.  She  then  lays  the  tamarind  seeds  over  the  chalk  letter,  thereby  tracing 
its  form  again.  While  doinz  so  she  allows  the  children  to  count  the  seeds  laid  on 
in  twelves  (12  is  the  limit  of  the  arithmetic  required  of  them).  The  attention  of 
the  children  is  next  caUed  to  the  small-sized  letters  in  firont  of  them,  and  they  are 
required  to  lay  seeds,  firom  the  heaps  beside  them,  on  their  chalk  letters,  care  being 
taken  that  they  begin  and  end  at  the  right  points,  as  if  they  were  writing  the  letter. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  count  the  seeds,  in  twelves,  as  they  lay  them  on,  and 
to  induce  them  to  work  quickly,  each  child  is  allowed  to  stand  as  soon  as  she  has 
finished.  By  means  of  this  occupation  the  children  learn,  in  a  pleasant  way,  the 
forms  of  the  letters  before  they  can  write  them.  These  forms  are  further  impressed 
on  their  minds  by  means  of  pricking  and  sewing.  Later  in  the  day  the  children  are 
seated  on  their  mats  with  a  small  cushion  and  a  pin  in  front  of  each.  The  cushions 
are  about  2  inches  long  by  an  inch  wide  and  are  stufled  with  bran.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  Turkey  red  cloth,  so  that  the  materials  for  them  can  be  bought  in  any 
Indian  bazaar.  Each  child  is  now  supplied  with  a  strip  of  olei,  that  is,  the  dried 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  or  toddv  palm.  The  teacher  has  previously  written  on  each 
strip  the  letter  traced  by  seeds  that  day,  and  she  has  maae  a  series  of  dots  along  the 
letter.  The  children  are  now  shown  how  to  prick  out  the  letter,  pricking  only 
where  they  see  a  dot  and  beginning  and  ending  at  the  right  points. 
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As  a  third  occupation;  e»¥k  child  is  supplied  with  the  olei,  on  which  she  has  preri- 
oosly  pridced  t^e  letter  with  a  thimble  and  a  needle  threaded  with  weavers'  thread. 
This  is  the  thread  used  for  weaving  women's  clothes,  and  can  be  bought  in  almost 
every  village  Jin  India.  Its  bright  colors  render  it  particularly  suitable  for  chil- 
dren's occupations.  The  children  now  backstitch  the  letter  on  the  olei,  putting  in 
the  needle  at  the  holes  previously  pricked. 

The  occupations  and  general  use  of  native  materials  hitherto  described  were 
invented  and  introduced  by  Mrs.  Capron,  an  American  lady,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  girls'  education  in  Madura.  It  is  firom  her  schools  there  that  the 
plans  described  have  been  adopted  and  spread  to  other  schools  in  the  presidency. 
The  same  is  true  of  Mrs.  Capron's  use  of  weavers'  bright  colored  thread  for  cross- 
stitch  and  for  samplers. 

On  the  same  lines  but  arranged  and  introduced  by  others,  are  the  more  advanced 
styles  of  the  occupation  of  pricking  and  sewing  for  standards  above  the  Infants. 
The  materials  used  are  the  weavers'  thread,  coarse  bazaar  paper,  of  which  two  or 
three  thicknesses  are  pasted  together  to  form  a  sort  of  cardboard,  and  chequered  paper. 
The  latter  is  the  only  one  of  the  materials  which  can  not  be  procured  in  the  bazaars. 
It  is  now  made  in  the  town  of  Madras,  and  has  to  be  supplied  from  there.  By  means 
of  these  materials  ideas  of  form  are  taught.  The  lessons  and  patterns  begin  with 
simple  lines,  first  vertical,  then  horizontal,  and  then  slanting,  and  proceed  to  com- 
binations 01  these  lines  into  angles,  and  gradually  to  more  complicated  forms  and 
patterns. 

Bead-threading  is  an  occupation  which  is  very  popular  with  Indian  children,  and 
a  graduated  seri^  of  patterns,  obtained  f^om  a  bead  school  in  London,  is  taught  in 
many  of  the  schools  at  this  presidency.  It  is  true  that  the  beads  come  from  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  sold  cheaply  in  all  Indian  bazaars.  Counting  and  knowledge  of 
color  are  taught  by  means  of  the  series  mentioned,  and  the  teachers  and  children 
are  very  clever  at  imitating  native  jewelry  and  at  covering  toy  water-pots,  cook- 
ing vessels,  and  other  things  witk  beads  by  a  method  of  threading  whicn  seems  to 
be  practiced  only  in  India.  Paper  plaiting  and  folding  are  to  some  extent  taught, 
but  not  widoljr,  as  colored  paper  can  not  be  bought  in  small  bazaars. 

Prizes  for  kindergarten  work  are  given  at  the  exhibition  held  bv  the  National 
Indian  Assooiaton  at  Madras  every  year.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  now  much  the 
little  Indian  children  enjoy  the  songs,  games,  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten. 
In  all  schools  into  which  these  have  been  introduced,  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  brightnes^i  and  intelligence  of  the  children  in  the  infant  classes. 
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TABLES  EXHIBITING  THE  GROWTH  OF  KINDERGARTENS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Table  l.—Staiistica  of  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  from  1875  to  1892,  incluHve. 

[From  the  Reporta  of  thfrCommiasioner  of  Education.] 
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Table  1, — Statistics  of  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  from  187S  to  1892,  incla9iv& 

Continued. 
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Table  1. — StatUtics  of  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  from  187S  to  189S,  iHclusiv&— 

Continued. 
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Table  l.^Staii8iic$  of  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  from  1875  to  189$,  inclmive — 

Continned. 
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7 
2 

12 

04 
4 

19 
6 

21 

1,679 
187 

Colorftdo 

Connecticut 

6 

2 

10 

12 

4 
22 

160 

31 

270 

0 

1 
14 

11 
3 
20 

150 

30 

252 

228 

Del&w&re ................ 

42 

District  of  Coltunbia 

217 

Florida 

Qeorida 

8 

5 

85 

2 

6 

65 

Idaho 

Illinois 

27 

55 

701 

25 
1 

14 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
7 

22 
7 
9 

53 

1 

20 

11 

7 

1 

0 

3 

10 

40 

14 

14 

921 

24 

218 

128 

135 

20 

99 

48 

105 

714 

204 

204 

87 
2 

11 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
7 

19 
9 
7 

71 

8 

82 

18 

6 

4 

9 

8 

16 

88 

18 

12 

1,716 
62 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

7 
4 
V    3 
1 
2 
2 
6 

41 
6 
7 
1 

05 

15 

12 

5 

1 

6 

.8 

10 

53 

8 

23 

105 

199 

116 

20 

94 

58 

93 

724 

193 

243 

022 

Iowa. ................... 

202 

Kansas 

134 

Kentucky 

27 

IfOnisiona.  ...•••«.... 

128 

Maine 

61 

Maryland 

108 

Massacbusetta 

641 

Michigan 

427 

Minnesota 

170 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

233 

8.070 

04 

211 

7,213 

02 

181 

6,066 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1 

3 

57 

1 

8 

67 

2 

8 

40 

Nevada 

Kew  Hampshire 

1 
12 

1 
41 

3 

1 
25 

1 
92 

3 

86 

New  Jersey 

12 

1 
38 
2 

28 

1 
95 

4 

443 

12 

27 

474 

440 

New  Mexico  Territory  . . . 
New  York 

10 

1,000 
00 

45 
2 

109 

4. 

1,735 
00 

1,532 

North  Carolina 

38 

North  Dakota 

Oliio  

18 

36 

539 

21 

49 

582 

20 

63 

041 

Oklahoma  Territory 

Oregon 

1 
31 
4 

2 

68 
13 

21 
845 
135 

1 
27 

4 

2 

00 

9 

21 
771 
UO 

2 
56 
3 

4 

112 

9 

00 

Pennsylvania 

1,034 
122 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

\ 

1 
1 
1 

Texas 

Utah  Territory 

1 

1 
2 

Vermont 

15 

Virginia 

3 

7 

38 

1 

2 

22 

n 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 



Wisconsin 

17 

42 

918 

24 

04 

1.280 

31 

04 

1,885 

Wvoming 

Dakota.. 

3 

6 

82 



United  States 

848 

814 

10,910 

854 

831 

17,002 

415 

906 

18,832 
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Table  1. — Statistics  of  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  from  187S  to  189Sf  inclusive 

Continaed. 


1886 


1887 


A 


1888 


? 


1892 


I 

I 


Axizon*  Territory  — 

Axlcaiisas 

CaUfomia 

O^rado 

Coimecticat 

DeiUwftre 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida < 

Goorgia < 

Idaho 

niinois 

Isdiaa  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 


35 


35 


1,814 
li4 
347 
23 
165 


121 
8 


2.816 
105 
519 
21 
195 


119 
3 

32 
2 

32 


3,550 
105 
873 
.  21 
314 


51 


81 


a 

179 
50 
80 

3 
80 

6 
16 


20 

6,821 

1,250 

1,954 

33 

617 

119 

388 


81 


105 


2,246 


Xootncky 

Lonialaaa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachnsetta. . 

Midugan 

Minneaoto. 


Miaaiaaippi. 
Miaaonri.... 


445 
166 
156 

27 
160 

51 

236 

1.482 

808 

177 


157 
1 
81 
22 
3 
1 

11 
6 
19 
86 
31 
19 


2,684 

26 

446 

368 

61 


50 


144 


3.048 


192 
60 
286 
1.446 
725 
336 


542 
501 
65 


227 
95 
434 
1,819 
908 
841 


197 
1 
36 
33 
16 
21 
10 
6 
18 

101 
46 
82 


Montana. 

Nebraska 

Herada 

Kew  Hampahire 

Kew  Jeraey 

Rew  Mexico  Territory. 

Keir  York 

Korth  Carolina 

KorthDakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  Territory  . . . 


181 


5,236 

"io 


71 


244 


6,081 


74 


230 


6,678 


410 


1,916 
64 


1 
124 

1 


680 

10 

2,813 

30 


23 

1 

114 

2 


965 

19 

3,300 

30 


170 
5 


27 


66 


788 


74 


850 


75 


1,170 


80 


ylvania . . . 
Bhode  laland... 
South  Carolina . 
Sonth  Dakota... 

Tennesaee 

Taxaa 

Utah  Territory . 

Vermont 

Tirfinia 

Waahington 

Weat  V&glnia.. 

Wiaconain 

Wyoming 

DakotalT 


124 

1,791 

156 


13 
108 
15 


192 

1,899 

186 


243 

2,218 

359 


22 


41 


2,286 


62 


United  SUtea. 


417 


945  i21,640 


116 
17 


28 
110 
50 
13 


10 


2,491 
10 


81 


10 
3*  205 


60 


16 


271 
1 

124 
86 
19 
60 
28 
7 
39 

172 
87 
66 


270 
6 


813 
10 


153 


4 

148 

37 

7 


113 


7,491 

49 

2,910 

1,677 

569 

1,157 

625 

119 

702 

4,182 

2,208 

1,673 


7,003 
71 


91 
1.345 


7,750 
162 


2,758 


77 

4,118 

616 

412 


471 
224 
80 
56 
86 
183 


5.704 


544 


1,256 


25,926 


621 


1,202 


31,227 


1,311 


2,535 


65,296 
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Tablk  2,— Summary  etatisHot  of  JdndergaritM  in  1892. 


9Ute. 


Private  kindergftrtent. 


Komber 

of 
kinder, 
gartena. 


If  umber 

of 
teaobera. 


Kninber 

of 
papila. 


Pablic  kiadergartesa. 


Knin- 
ber of 
citiea. 


Number 

of 
kinder- 
garten!. 


Number 

of 
teachera. 


Number 

of 
pupila. 


Ariaona 

Arkansaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dela^rare 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinola, 

Indian  Territory 


2 
136 
30 
25 

3 
30 

6 

4 


20 

4,663 

058 

299 

33 
517 
U9 

68 


1.158 

593 

1«655 


11 


890 


Iowa. 


Kentucky . 
Louisiana. 


Maryland 

ICaasBcbusetta . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasisatppi 

Misaoari 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

Nov  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UtaW 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasliington 

"West  Virginia  ... 

Wiscansiii 

Wyoming 


189 
t 

29 
13 
10 
18 
6 
4 
18 
45 
20 
23 


251 
1 

117 
33 
13 
56 
18 
6 
39 
79 
41 
49 


7.163 
49 

2,700 
462 
855 
818 
260 
94 
702 
964 
796 

1.020 


338 


210 
1.215 
214 
339 
SS5 
25 


113 
71 
899 


«8 

46 

17 

2 

261 


S.198 

1,412 

653 

92 

6.890 


224 


36 
433 


55 
912 


125 
5 


238 
10 


6,028 
152 


18 


45 


75 


2,722 


73 


144 


2,445 


77 
1,209 

250 


313 


471 
157 

80 

56 

86  I 
183  ; 


70 

10 


2,8t9 
366 


67 


16 


561 


13 


44) 


82 


5,143 


United  States . 


832 


1,602         33,637  I 


137  I 


450 


933  31.659 
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Number  of  private  kindergartens  tchoae  addreea  wae  furnished  to  Bureau  hut  who 
failed  to  respond  to  its  inquiries. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Dlinbis 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky   

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


3 

2 

3 

85 

12 

32 

5 

6 

4 

11 

168 

30 

1 

33 

28 

28 

2 

5 

21 

98 

50 

46 

2 

6 

15 


Nevada 6 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey 85 

Now  Mexico 6 

New  York 118 

North  Carolina 4 

North  Dakota 5 

Ohio 53 

Oregofi 7 

Pennsylvania 75 

Rhodo  Island 18 

Soutn  Carolina 2 

South  Dakota 8 

Tennessee 16 

Texas 21 

Utah 8 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 3 

Washington 10 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 47 

Wyoming 4 


Total 1,148 
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Table  1. — Summary  by  8taU$  of  population  and  $chool  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
eitiee  containing  over  8,000  inhahitanteJ 


State. 

Nnm. 
her  of 
school 

SJS- 

tesns. 

Total  pop- 
ulation 
(census  of 
1890). 

Enrollment 
in  public 

schools. 

number  of 
days'  attend- 
ance of  all 
pupils. 

Arerags 

daily 

attenduice. 

Enrollroent 
in  nrivate 
ana  paro- 
chial 
schools 
(estimated) 

1 

9 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

TTnitAd  States 

442 

18,088,348 

2,667,042 

864,687,603.5 

1,884,473.9 

723,990 

North  Atlantio  Diriaion. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Diyision .... 

Soatb  Central  DlTlsion 

Korth  Central  Diriaion 

'Vf^trnfmyrt  TMviclnYl      

186 

87 
87 
166 
27 

8,849,645 
1,419,964 
1,147,098 
6,780,848 
890,898 

1,335,394 
192,820 
148,798 
854,616 
136,416 

181.981.648.9 
27,756,177.4 
18,951,843.5 
117,701,859.7 
^18,296,074 

914,244.9 
148, 831 
106,044.2 
621, 409. 1 
93,944.7 

345,019 
60.001 
48,91)9 

250,668 
29.393 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 
Haine 

8 
6 
2 

41 

130,346 
103,058 
22,829 

1    K11   17S 

20,770 
11,228 
2,946 
244, 753 
28,519 
56,869 
610, 097 
U6.072 
844,240 

9,568 
66,937 
88,386 
28,770 

9,612 

2,843,642 
1,369,751 

395,804.6 
85.816,607 
4,020,591 
7,676,341.2 
71,163.279 
15, 127, 171 
43,568,462.2 

1,298,200 

9,016,943 

4,935,504 

8,995,817.4 

1,200,826 

16.038 
7,888 
2,185 
173, 898. 4 
20,772.7 

30. 516. 6 
353, 010 

70. 387. 7 
224,542.5 

6,491 
46,004 
29,010 
21,446 

6,763 

4,410 
6.307 
2  020 

New  Hampshire 

If  ajMAchiuetts ......... . 

43  237 

Rhodelftland 

6          *  20ft'  7ftA 

7,217 

12,135 

149  710 

f  InnnACticnt            ....... 

13 
48 
20 
44 

•    U 

850.292 
8,680,116 

780,912 
2,162,061 

61,431 
466.479 
280,892 
221,966 
63,038 
62,544 
78, 916 
199.169 
47,031 

276,464 

202,837 

89,139 

84,098 

264,496 

226,846 

56,223 

0 

0 

New  York  

34,210 

PennsTlrania.  rT»» -r- 

85,773 

Soatb  Atlantic  Dirision : 
'Delaware  ........>•...... 

Ifarvland    T 

DUtrict  of  ColnmbU. . . . 
Yircinia 

8,500 

8,929 

Weet  Virginia 

1,325 

North  ( Carolina  ......... 

Sonth  Carolina  ......... 

9,292 
26.736 
4,675 

39,746 

26,409 

9,213 

6,214 

26,881 

81,891 

9.^4 

0 

0 

1,507,112 

4,210,756 

606,058 

6,937.100 
3,491.516.6 

7,921 

22,302 

2,978 

29,785 
19,608.5 

3.957 

Georgia................. 

4,595 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
KentuckT  .............. 

13  837 

Tennessee ^ 

Alahana     ..••■■  ...  ■ 

4,580 

liiaaissippi 

734,972 

2,793.330 

3,482,893 

1,099,496 

0 

0 

4,140 
17,736 
19,487.7 
7,307 
0 
0 

1,260 

Tionisiaiiia.  r.....T«..i..T 

17,6(59 

Tozas 

5,094 

Arkansas 

'     2.501 

Oklahoma 

0 

Indian  Territory 

0 

>  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individusl  citicR  were 
supplied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  bad  in  any  particular 
eaae,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  tbs  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  used  unless 
it  appeared  that  the  conditions  -were  essentially  different  in  the  city  for  which  precise  data  were 
laokinff. 

Blanks  Indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  sufficient  to  Justifsr  an 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Table  1. — Summary  hy  States  of  population  and  echool  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


States. 


Knm- 
l^crof 
school 

Bys. 

tema. 


Total  pop- 
ulation 
(censnB  of 
1890.) 


Enrollment 
in  public 

day 
BcbooU. 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  attend- 
ance of  all 
pupils. 


Average 

daily 

attendance: 


Enrollment 
in  private 
and  pnro> 

chial 
schools 

(estimated). 


Korth  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Ktin.sus 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona : . 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WaHhiiigton 

Oregon 

Califomia 


1,190.842 

400,566 

1,485,955 

546,005 

424,546 

369,  :n  5 

268.230 
090.695 
0 
10,177 
359,048 
165, 879 

24,557 

11,690 

152,795 

0 

0 

69.732 

8,511 

0 

98,7«5 

56,917 

477,931 


171, 7»1 
e4,«68 

208.489 
87,280 
03.093 
48,  551 
48.  813 
98. 7U0 
0 
1,500 
20,223 
32,307 

4,439 

1,190 

22,921 

0 

0 

9,0U 

1,850 

0 

12,893 

7,564 

75,605 


25,215,863 

8,622,018.4 
29, 877, 194 
12, 276, 180 
8, 537, 884 
6,681,739 
6,183,890.5 
12,371,596 
0 
163,216.8 
3,668,328 
4,100,  61 

805,072 

141,342 

2,529,898 

0 

0 

1, 104, 746 

295,269 

0 

1,627,110 

983,623 

10,809,014 


188,ff71.8 
46, 719. 5 

151, 706. 4 
62, 162. 1 
45,  707 
35,620 
33,567 
68,601 
0 
026.8 
19, 735 
22,993 

2,771.6 

800 

14,093 

0 

0 

5,923 

1,469 

0 

8.487.8 

5,284.8 

65,116 


32,316 

19.801 

81.lHi4 

28.555 

20,074 

13. 800 

10.007 

29,880 

0 

140 

3,735 

3,436 

737 
200 


0 

0 

;586 

265 

0 


1.306 
18,500 


Table  2,— Summary  hy  States  ., 
tares  of  school  systems 


of  supervising  officers,  teachers f  property y  and  expendi- 
w  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhahitants.^ 


State. 


2a 


Ms  . 

S   4»  c 


Number  of 
teachers. 


o  a 


Number 
of  scuta 

or  sit- 
tiugs  for 

study. 


Value  of 
all  public 
proiwrty 
used  for 
Bcliool  pur- 
poses. 


Expendi- 
ture for 
supervis- 
ing and 
teaehing. 


Expendi- 
tare  for 
all  piir- 

po.Hca  ex- 
cept bonda 

and  loans. 


8 


10 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
Sooth  AtlaTrtic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


2.463 


3,  874  48, 557  52. 431 


6, 478  2, 396, 674 


1,179 

no 

1 

848 

154 


1.702  24, 353;26,  055 
411  :i,4C2  3,873 
299'  2,287    2,586 

l,239  1G,0;t5'l7.334 
223   2,360  2,583 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massmhnsetts 

KliodolHland 

Connecticut  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

IX'Iaware  

Maryland 

Dietrict  of  Columbia  . . 


26 

21 

2 

128 

31 

52 

698 

124 

197 

2 

15 
16 


37 
18 
7 

450 
43 
84 

558 
66 

439 

4 

130 
90 


610 

236 

81 

4,788 

616 

1,122 

9.503 

1,915 


3,164 
460 
359 

2,119 
370 


547 

254 

88 

5.238 

659 

1.206 

10,061 

1.961 


6,582  6,021 

183  187 

1,25a  1,382 

6891  779 


183 
78 
16 
937 
122 
176 
688 
196 
766 

27 
120 
92 


184,  607,  058 


33, 266, 128 


56,936,447 


,  170, 477 
180,""" 
122. 353 
804, 638 
1X8, 479 


93, 319,  C2^» 
8,  577, 207 
7,  803. 08y 

60,  731, 

14, 075, 320 


10,500,41 
2, 147. 475 
1,52:{,392 
LO,  8J5.  838 
2, 189, 000 


22,724 

9,685 

2,793 

239,507 

28,  769 

53,444 

443. 448 

93. 324 

276,783 

8, 816 
62.406 
33,009 


065,483 

1, 363.  527 

185,000 

24,411,741 

2, 087. 500 

4.412,024 

33. 941).  428 

5, 252. 305 

20,702.612 

528,  817 
2. 797,  500 
2,  480. 575 


231,233 

143.958 

36,301 

3,722,886 

417,550 

718.  289 

6, 894. 180 

1, 222,  233 

3, 183,  787 

83,525 
762.  980 
549.  513 


27,  952. 437 
3. 278, 942 

2,210,881 
19,114,726 
4,  370. 461 


346,667 

309,949 

79,644 

5,981.576 

7311,  :m 

1,293,309 

11,321,062 

1, 838. 177 

6,048.638 

154,  301 

1. 137,^475 

923,413 


I  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissioiis  and  defioienclae  in  the  retoms  of  individiMd  dttos  wei* 
BoppUod  from  the  best  sonrces  arailable.  If  no  accar»te  information  eonld  be  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  same  8tate  was* used  unless 
It  appeared  that  the  conditions  were  essentiaUy  different  in  the  dty  for  whioh  preciae  data  were 
lacking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  wae  not  sufficient  to  Justify  an 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Table  2. — Summary  by  States  of  supervising  officers,  teacherSf  property,  and  expenditures 
of  school  systems  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


fitftliW 


Soath  Atlantic  DiTision— 
Contiuued. 

Virginia 

AVest  V^irpnia  ^ 

Kortli  Carolina 

SoutbOaroUna 

(Jeor^ia 

Fluriila  

South  Central  Division; 

Kentucky   

Tt^nnessce 

Alabama 

MLisiMsippi 

Lon  iBiaua 

Texaa 

A  rkaiiMiis 

Oklahoma 

lotliau  Territory  ....... 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illiuoifl   

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Hinuesota  

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sontb  Dakota 

Xebrnttka 

Kansas 

Western  cU  vision : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mfexico 

Arizona 

TJmli 

Nevada 

Idaho.. 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiornia 


M     t->     C 


4 

5 

43 

10 

0 

0 

137 

60 

292 

95 

ei 

61 
55 
40 
0 


C 

1 

29 

0 

0 


\  "Nnmber  of 
teachers. 


6 

3e 

103 

-21 

0 

0 

287 

12.5 

221 

99 

05 

52 

77 

155 

0 

2 

28 


4 

1 

48 

0 

0 

35 

3 

0 

18 

12 

]02 


429 

179 


140 

424 

71 

586 
344 


152 

474 
91 

642 
400 


81 

481 

478 

128 

0 

0 

3,164 

1.154 

4,061 

1,718 

1,093 

1,193 

953 

1.67D 

0 

31 

544 

494 

81 

23 

377 

0 

0 

95 
28 
0 
243 
124 


fa 


86 
517 
581 
149 
0 
0 

3,451 

1.279 

4, 282 

1,817 

1,193 

1,251 

1,030 

1,834 

0 

33 

572 

592 

85 

24 

425 

0 

0 

130 

31 

0 

261 

136 

1,491 


Number 
of  seats 

or  sit- 
tings for 

study. 


Value  of 
all  public 
property 
used  for 
school  pur- 
poses. 


24,872 

8,200 


16 
62 
30 

71 

48 

18 

11 

69 

114 

28 

0 

0 

382 1 
179 

403 
253 
179 
132 
150 
204 
0 
7 
121 
109 

20 
3 

51 
0 
0 

45 
7 
0 

54 

15 
181 


8,742 
22,161 


29,635 

20,029 


765, 162 
434.  825 


220.000 

1,062,628 
69,390 

1,987,399 

1,031,800 


6,365 
22, 595 
26,  793 

7,711 
0 
0 

175,697 

CO.  052; 
190,  473 
81,  063 
CO.  092 
48,41 
44,  986 
87,628 
0 
1.380 
23, 145 
28,  705 

4,500 

850 

17, 753 

0 

0 

6,8" 


133,600 


1,  879, 790 


Expendi- 
ture for 

supervis- 
ing and 


Expendi- 
ture for 
all  pur* 
poses  ex- 


and  loans. 


la 


237.030 
93.  525' 


310, 2oa 
151. 355 


77, 3911 

273.  l«3l 

15, 6371 

416,837] 
249,509 


0 
13,648 

6,200 
67,  520; 


0 
0 

14, 169,  530 
3,901,520] 

13,790,817; 
5,621,503 
3,  477,  519 
6. 039. 695 
3, 465. 950 
5. 755. 646 
0 
172,000 
2,  229, 100 
2, 099,  500 

825,000 

118,000 

2, 862,  595 

0 

0 

545, 177 

71,050 

0 

1,  383, 702 

602,750 

7, 686, 392 


35.383 

233, 030 

387, 056 

89,  325 

0 

0 

2,250,770 
715,  279 

2, 957,  786 
959,  037 
711,909 
893. 460 
540,  455 

1,104,810 

t> 
22, 690 
371,539! 
318,073 


96,463 

380,814 
49.734 

618,761 
866,684 


70,  871j 

19,  070 

312, 247' 

o; 

^1 

89. 307 

28,793 

0 

194, 170 

96.  431 

1,  378,  057 


44. 419 

265.830 

565, 676 

131, 104 

0 

0 

3,  873,  811 

1,194,459 

5, 108.  560 

1,  832. 439 

1,  037,  374 

1,694,724 

1,053.871 

2. 047, 659 

0 

46,284 

637,856 

587,680 

159. 962 

20,  5«1 

972, 162 

0 

a 

198, 170 

41,655 

0 

846. 839 

195, 924 

1,  938, 168 


List  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  concerning  which  no  information  is  at 

hand. 


City. 

State. 

City. 

State. 

Anniston , 

Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
California. 

Do. 
Colorado. 
riorida. 
Goornia. 
lUinois. 
Indiana. 

Baton  Konire  ............ 

X^n^imana. 

PineBlaff  

Maryland. 
Michigan. 
New  York 

Alameda 

Fresno. 

Coming 

Lead^iUe         

New  lirishton  ......... 

Do 

Jacksonville 

Kalelgh 

North  Carolina. 
Do* 

SriiuHwick  n- 

WibnlniFton       

Alton 

Waterto  wn 

\Y  isconsin. 

Madison 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


A. — Puhlie  high  $ck<toU.    B, — PHtiate  academies,  seminaHee,  ete* 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  study  of  the  movements  in  secondarv  institn* 
tions  in  the  United  States,  the  two  great  classes  of  (1)  public  high  schools  and  (2) 
private  academies,  seminaries,  and  institutions  of  like  grade  have  been  reported  in 
the  same  way,  as  far  as  was  possible.  Assuming  that  the  studies  pursued  were  of 
the  same  general  character  in  each,  the  same  inquines  were  made  and  the  replies  col> 
lected  in  the  two  sets  of  tables,  each  class  separately,  but  upon  the  same  general  plan. 

In  the  last  report  (188^'90)  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
to  collect  complete  statistics  of  the  public  high  schools,  union  sciiools,  and  high 
school  departments  of  public  schools  in  this  countrv,  so  far  as  the  lists  of  such  schools 
could  be  secured  in  the  short  period  allotted.  Of  necessity,  these  lists  were  some> 
what  incomplete,  but  often  by  considerable  correspondence  detailed  returns  more  or 
less  complete  were  received  from  2,526  high  schools  for  that  year.  For  the  purpose 
above  stated  and  to  show  a  more  exact  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  management, 
scholarship,  and  actual  results,  it  became  necessary  to  arrange  for  securing  more  ac- 
curate information  from  all  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  as  to  the  number 
of  teachers  giving  secondary  instruction  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  only 
secondary  studies  in  these  schools.  This  plan  required  the  elimination  from  the 
teaching  force  of  all  elementary  teachers,  or  those  giving  instruction  solely  in 
grades  below  the  secondary,  and  also  necessitated  the  exclusion  firom  the  number  of 
studenta  of  all  those  who  were  not  pursuing  secondary  studies.  As  was  expected, 
the  first  effort  to  secure  accurate  data  upon  all  these  points  was  not  only  difficult, 
but  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  in  one  year.  Heuce,  while  the  statistics  re- 
ported weie  given  as  fully  as  possible  for  1889--'90,  they  were  not  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  discussion  or  comparison  with  other  years,  even  if  the  data  for 
former  years  had  been  obtainable,  as  tney  were  not  in  the  cose  of  public  high  schools. 
For  these  reasons  the  statistics  alone  were  printed  last  year,  vet  these  by  a  careful 
stud  V  show  many  interesting  results,  imperfect  as  they  are,  like  all  data  collected 
for  the  first  time. 

This  year  the  inquiries  sent  out  were  more  perfectly  understood,  and  the  returns 
made  approximated  more  closely  to  the  exact  conditions  of  the  various  institutions 
reporting.  The  fact  that  many  union  schools,  and  some  high  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  contain  students  in  tlie  elementary  grade,  and  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion uetween  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  varies  somewhat  in  different 
States,  and  often  in  different  schools  of  the  same  State,  although  nominally  of  the 
same  grade,  it  becomes  quite  a  difficult  question  to  decide  which  students  in  some 
high  schools  belong  to  the  one  class  or  the  other. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  returns  from  so  many  different  schools  where  there 
were  differences  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  students  ae  belonging  to  the 
secondary  grade,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  to  define,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  status  of  the  students  in  a  school  by  the  reports  made  in  each  case,  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  asked  to  classify  the  students  into  secondary  and  elementary,  if  there  were 
any  of  the  latter  class,  and  to  place  the  number  of  elementary  students  in  a  sepa- 
rate column  apart  from  the  secondary  students  in  the  report  from  the  school. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  showing  the  grade  of  students  in  the  school,  another 
plan  was  adopted  to  secure  uniformity  by  having  a  report  of  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  certain  studies,  generally  accepted  as  secondary  studies.  For  this  purpose 
a  list  of  thirteen  studies,  with  spaces  for  additional  ones  of  like  grade,  was  placed 
on  the  form  of  inquiry  sent  out  and  reports  asked  as  to  the  number  of  studenu  pur- 
suing each  of  these  studies  named.  These  studies  were  Latin,  Greek,  l>enrh,  Ger- 
man, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  history  (other  than  the 
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United  States),  rhetoric,  EBglish  literature,  and  geology.  It  is  of  coarse  admitted 
that  these  studies,  selected  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  secondary  grade^  do  not 
include  all  that  might  have  hcen  chosen,  but  as  they  are  studies  usually  found  in 
all  secondary  schools  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  all  institutions. 

This  method  shows  approximately  not  only  the  standard  of  the  school  in  certain 
studies  and  classes  of  studies,  but  gives  a  very  interesting  collection  of  statistics 
for  comparison  as  to  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  as  to  what  classes  of  studies  have  the  ascendancy,  and  also  furnishes  ground 
for  comparing  the  standards  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  this  grade.  These 
data  of  studies  will  also  in  time  indicate  the  changes  going  on  in  the  various  indi- 
vidual schools,  and  also  show  the  general  changes  in  States  and  larger  geographical 
divisions,  if  the  curriculum  may  be  considered  a  standard  of  comparison,  other  things 
being  equal.  In  the  year  1889-^90  reports  were  received  from  2,526  public  high 
schoote,  with  9,120  teachers  and  202,963  students.  In  1890-'91,  2,773  schools  reported, 
with  8,270  teachers  and  211,598  students.  In  1889-'90  the  private  secondary  schools 
were  reported  as  1,632,  with  7,209  teachers  and  94, 931  students.  In  1890-'91  of  this 
class  there  were  reported  1,773  schools,  with  6,231  teachers  and  98,400  students. 

An  apparent  discrepancy  arises  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  both  the  public  and 
private  schools,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  returns  for 
1889-^90  in  both  classes  of  schools.  In  the  first  attempt  to  separate  the  teachers  who 
taught  other  than  secondary  studies  from  the  entire  teaching  forc»  and  give  only 
those  who  were  in  fact  secondary  teachers,  it  was  expected  that  some  errors  would 
arise.  In  many  schools  some  teachers  teach  in  both  grades ;  hence  the  difficulty  of 
making  complete  returns,  but  in  1890-'91  the  report  given  probably  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  exact  number.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  apparent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  teachers  in  both  classes  of  schools  is  about  the  same. 

As  to  the  students  it  is  also  doubtless  true  that  some  below  the  standard  of  sec- 
ondary schools  were  included  in  1889-^90  which  are  eliminated  in  the  next  return  for 
1890-'91,  and  hence  the  increase  of  secondary  students  does  not  appear  so  great  as  it 
really  is. 

How  nearly  complete  the  return  of  the  number  of  these  schools  of  both  classes  is 
not  certainly  known,  though  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  every 
school.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  not  yet  been  reported,  because  the  work  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  often  the  changes  in  principals, 
absence,  and  other  causes  make  it  difficult  to  secure  replies  in  time  from  many 
schools,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  State  superin- 
tendents in  their  returns  to  this  Bureau  report  quite  differently  from  the  numbers 
given  in  these  tables,  some  giving  less,  but  most  of  them  a  greater  percentage  espe- 
cially of  scholars. 

The  probability  would  seem  to  be  from  all  the  returns  given  that  the  reports  made 
by  the  States  as  a  whole  are  too  larce,  while  those  collected  upon  returns  direct 
from  the  schools  are  somewhat  too  small,  and  the  true  number  is  to  be  found  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes  and  can  only  be  determined  by  returns  made  for  a 
series  of  years. 

Another  apparent  discrepancy  appears  in  the  Extra  Census  Bulletin  No.  11.  October 
7, 1891,  which  gives  the  returns  of  secondary  students  for  July  1,  1891,  m  public 
schools,  277,049,  and  in  private  sch6ols,  277,241.  These  figures  increase  the  number 
of  students  in  public  high  schools  by  6o,451,  or  one-third ;  and  in  private  secondary 
schools,  the  increase  is  182,310,  over  three  times  as  g^at,  or  82  per  cent  more  than 
the  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  show  for  the  same  year.  A  portion  of  this  differ- 
ence may  be  explained  by  the  fkct  that  probably  quite  a  portion  of  those  included 
in  these  figures  are  elementary  students  and  not  separated  as  in  the  reports  made  to 
this  Bureau. 

The  simple  statement  of  these  varying  results  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
definite  data  and  how  careful  it  is  necessary  to  be  In  predicating  results  upon  these 
figures. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  returns  given  in  the  tables  of  statistics  published  by  the 
Bureau  are  far  from  complete,  it  is  equally  true  that  what  data  has  been  received  is 
fairly  reliable,  and  for  comparison  as  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  by  their 
studies  and  of  the  two  classes  of  public  and  private  institutions  with  each  other 
the  data  are  sufficient.  If  even  only  one-half  of  the  institutions  of  each  class  were 
fairly  reported  the  comparison  would  be  good. 

That  certain  changes  are  going  on  in  the«e  two  classes  of  schools  is  quite  evident, 
but  it  requires  statistics  for  a  series  of  years  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the 
extent  of  these  changes,  for  a  special  cause  might  operate  for  a  single  year.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  syst<*m  of  public  high  schools  seems  well  indicated,*  and  prob- 
ably this  result  has  its  influence  in  absorbing  many  of  the  private  institutions  oftht 
same  grade;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  in  some  States  the  number  of  the  public 
institutions  will  increase  and  the  private  ones  decrease. 
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The  chuigea  in  the  numher  of  studenis  in  these  inBtitiitions  seems  not  §o  great, 
fyr  tiie  tfabronch  oonrses  of  study  in  many  private  institations  as  preparatory  for 
college,  and  the  lack  of  these  facilities  in  some  public  high  schools,  simply  on  ac- 
const  oi  being  newly  established,  keep  students  where  it  is  supposed  they  can 
secure  special  advantages  for  their  future  work.  The  prevailing  idea  in  some  locali- 
ties that  the  public  high  schools  should  not  prepare  for  college  may  also  have  its 
influence  to  some  extent.  At  any  rate,  at  the  present  time  the  private  institutions 
still  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  preparatory  work,  and  it  is  eoually  true  that  as  far 
as  the  public  sdiools  accept  this  function  as  part  of  their  work  they  will  more  and 
more  take  l^eir  position  as  being  next  to  the  college  in  the  educational  system. 

SUMMAEIES  OF  STATISTICS.  1890-'01. 

The  following  tables  of  summaries  are  so  arranged  that  the  publio  and  private 
sdiooIs  may  be  compared  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  table  in  eacn  case  following  in 
order,  the  public  schools  first.  On  this  plan  the  general  statistics  are  given  by  geo- 
graphical divisions  and  by  States  and  Territories.  Table  i  gives  the  number  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  students  for  pul^lic  high  schools. 

This  table  shows  that  over  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  publio  high  schools 
reiK>rted  are  in  the  North  Central  Division,  1,448  out  of  2,273 :  and  out  of  8,270  in- 
structors this  same  division  has  4,07S,  almost  one-half  Or  the  211,596  students 
104.290,  about  the  same  proportion,  are  found  in  the  great  Northwest,  showing  that 
in  ibis  section  the  publio  high  school  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  The  North  Atlantio 
Bivision  follows  closely  with  845  schools,  2,091  instructors,  and  77,850  students.  The 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divisions  are  nearly  the  same  as  to  the  humber  of 
instructors  and  students,  the  South  Central  having  a  larger  number ^of  schools,  but 
smaller  in  size.  The  Western  Division,  though  smiUlest  in  numbers,  has  shown  rapid 
growth,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  being  about  20  per  cent  over  the 
hist  year,  and  a  large  percentage,  also,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  instructors. 
The  otlier  items  of  t£is  table  are  further  discussed  in  connection  with  the  diagrams 
Ibllowing  the  next  table. 

INSTBUCTORS  AND  STUDENTS  IN  PRIVATE  ACADEMIES,  ITC. 

Arranged  on  the  same  plan  follows  the  summary  of  statistics  of  the  private  acade- 
mies, etc.,  as  to  schools,  instructors,  and  students. 
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The  foregoing  table  follows  the  same  plan  in  regard  to  private  schools  as  the  pr^ 
ceding  one  for  public  schools.  Of  the  1,714  schools,  531  are  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
363  in  the  South  Atlantic,  380  in  the  South  Central,  305  in  the  Nprth  Central,  and 
135  in  the  Western  Division.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  private  schools  are  much 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  country  than  the  public  schools.  Of  the  6,231  in- 
structors 2.542,  or  41  per  cent,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  of  the  98,400 
students  36,135,  or  nearly  37  per  cent,  are  in  this  same  division.  The  North  Central 
Division,  though  not  having  as  many  schools  as  either  the  South  Atlantic  or  the 
South  Central,  D as  more  instructors  and  students  than  either  of  the  other  two.  A 
study  of  this  table  shows  that  in  this  class  of  schools  the  teaching  force  is  to  the 
number  of  students  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  16  in  the  country  taken  together,  if  hile  in  the 
North  Atlantic  it  is  1  to  14,  in  the  South  Atlantic  1  to  17,  in  the  South  Central  1  to 
18,  in  the  North  Central  1  to  17^,  and  in  the  Western  Division  1  to  13^, 

In  connection  with  the  general  summaries  in  the  foregoins  tables,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  give  -certain  comparisons  between  the  two  classes  of  public  and 
private  schools,  by  means  of  diagrams,  in  addition  to  the  figures,  and  several  of  these 
are  made  by  geographical  divisions  like  the  summaries. 

Diagram  1. — Comparison  of  public  high  schools  and  private  academies,  seminaries,  etc* — 
Number  and  percentage  of  schools,  instructors,  students,  graduates,  etc. 


Diagram  1  shows  in  a  general  way  the  proportion  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  to  each  other,  and  the  relative  percentage  of  instructors,  students,  number 
preparing  for  college,  in  both  classical  and  scientific  courses,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates, and  the  number  in  the  graduating  class  preparing  for  college.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  the  public  high  schools  are  64.25  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  have  57 
per  cent  of  the  instructors,  68.25  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  78.2  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates. Of  those  preparing  for  college  in  the  classical  course  the  public  schools  have 
only  48.81  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  private  schools,  although  the  private  schools  have 
not  quite  half  as  many  students  in  them.  In  the  scientific  course  the  public  schools 
have  61.54  per  cent.  Of  those  preparing  for  college  in  the  ^aduating  class,  both 
courses,  62.52  per  cent  were  in  tne  public  schools.  One  thing  is  specially  noticeable, 
that  the  private  schools  ftimish  considerably  more  than  Qieir  proportion  of  stu- 
dents preparing  for  college  in  the  classical  course  (more  than  one-half  of  all),  and 
over  38  per  cent  of  those  in  the  scientific  course.  While  it  is  true  that  not  all  the 
schools  of  either  class  are  reported,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  comparisons  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  showing  the  relation  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  to  each  other.    The 

general  statistics  are  more  fully  shown  in  the  summary  tables  of  each  class,  and  the 
etails  as  to  each  school  are  given  in  Part  iii  of  the  report. 

The  great  interest  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  secondary  schools  are  doing 
their  full  part  in  preparing  students  for  college  suggested  the  preparation  of  the 
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following  diagram,  showing  the  nomher  of  students  j)reparin^  lor  coUeee  in  hoth 
the  classical  and  scientific  oonrses,  and  the  proportion  to  the  total  namber  of  sta- 
dents  in  the  schools.  Part  i  gives  the  ratio  for  public  high  schools,  and  Part  u  for 
private  academies. 

Diagram  2. — Paut  I. — Number  of  itudenU  preparing  for  college  and  proportion  to 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  schools, 

A.— PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Total 
number 
of  8ta- 
dent«. 


Number  of 
stadents  pre- 
paring for  col- 
lie. 


ClaMl- 

oal 
course. 


Soien- 

Utio 

oourae. 


United  States  . 


Kortb  AtUinUc  Division. 


Soatb  Atlantic  Division. 


Sontb  Central  Division. 


Kortli  Central  Division.. 


Western  Division  . 


211,590 


77,850 


10,180 


10,441 


104,290 


8,835 


8.04% 


12,788 


5.8?S 


12,270 


7.19% 


5,001 


4.32% 


8,363 


8.7% 


m 


2.79% 


9.38% 


070 


5.22% 


545 


4.71% 


4,907 


8.76% 


7,095 


895 


4.47% 


984 


U.14% 
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Diagram  2.— Part  II.— ^ttmdcr  of  students  preparing  for  college  and  proportion  t9 
whole  number  of  students  in^  the  schools, 

B.— PRIVA7?B  ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  ETC. 


Totel 
number 
of  Bta- 
dents. 


Nnmber  of 
stndontc  pre- 
paring for  col- 
lege. 


ClaMi 

cal 
course. 


Scien- 

tiflo 

course, 


United  States  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 


Sontb  Atlantic  Division. 


South  Central  Division.. 


Korth  Central  Division. 


Western  Division  . 


88.400 


^,135 


16,937 


18,890 


21,480 


6,458 


13.405 


7,602 


6,661 


2,887 


602 


2.500 


1^671 


1,776 


1,446 


676 


4S5 


13.62% 


7.62% 


15.39% 


9.15% 


17.05% 


4.09% 


13.63% 


8. 54% 


8.26% 


M 


6.82% 


12. 89?^ 


8.89% 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  public  high  schools  over  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  students  are  preparing  for  college  and  that  the  numbers  are  almost 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  courses  in  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole.  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  South  Central  Divisions  the  greater  number  is 
in  the  classical  course,  the  South  Central  Division  having  the  greatest  ratio,  while  in 
the  North  Central  and  Western  Divisions  the  scientific  course  predominates,  espe- 
cially in  the  last;  which  has  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  the  scientific  as  in  the  clas- 
sical course. 

In  the  private  academies  it  is  found  that  in  the  country,  as  a  whole^  of  over  21  per 
cent  preparing  for  college  almost  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  classical  course,  and 
in  every  division  the  greater  number  take  this  course,  the  highest  ratio,  over  17  per 
cent,  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division;  the  lowest,  8.26  per  cent,  being  in  the 
Nortii  Central  Division.  In  the  scientific  course  the  greatest  proportion  is  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  9.15  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division, 
4.09  per  cent. 

Of  the  20,907  students  preparing  for  college,  both  courses,  in  private  institutions, 
8,869,  or  about  42.5  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  alone,  while 
of  the  25,058  students  preparing  for  college  in  the  public  high  schools,  12,002,  or  48 
per  cent,  are  in  Ihe  North  Central  Division— that  is,  the  North  Atlantic  States  have 
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tb«  largest  percontage  of  preparatory  students  in  the  private  schools  and  the  North- 
western State  the  largest  percentage  in  the  public  hlgn  schools. 

GRADUATES. 

Another  subject  of  interest  is  the  number  and  proportion  of  graduates  from  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  following  diagram  (3)  shows  "Mils  for  both  classes  of  schools 
and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  other : 

Dlaghah  3. — Kumber  of  graduates  in  1891^  %oiih  proportion  in  each  class  of  schools, 

by  geographical  divisions. 


PubUo 
high 


Fxivate 

acade* 

mie8,etc. 


PaUic. 


Private. 


78.17% 


21.83^ 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  DiTision 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division 
Korth  Central  Division 
Western  Division 


25,459 
10,  U7 

1,345 

979 

12,933 

1.053 


7,108 

3,458 

911 

787 

1.6M 

858 


*  59.62^6 


m^Mmmm 


40.  38?6 


65.43% 


44. 57% 


From  this  it  appears  that  of  the  S2,5OT  graduates  in  1891,  from  both  the  public  high 
schools  and  private  academies,  25,459,  or  over  78  percent,  came  from  the  public  schools, 
and  only  about  22  per  cent  from  the  private  institutions.  Of  the  graduates  from 
the  public  schools,  the  North  Central  Division  furnished  12,933,  or  over  one-half,  and 
of  those  from  the  private  schools  the  North  Atlantic  Division  had  3,458,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  all  from  that  class  of  schools.  The  question  of  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  course  of  studv  in  secondary  schools  is  so  important  that 
statistics  as  to  the  nmmber  have  been  collected,  and  in  addition  to  the  tables  diagram 
4  has  been  prepared. 
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Diagram  4. — Proportion  of  graduates  to  total  numher  of  ittutents  in  each  ^om  <^ 

schools. 

[A.  Public  high  schools.    B.  Priyato  academies,  seminaries,  etc.] 


United  States. 


Totid  Total 

students,  graduates. 

A.  Public.    211.596    25, 459  or  I 


12%. 


7.22%. 


B.  PriTate.    C8, 400     7, 108  or 


STorth  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. 


South  Atiantic  Divi- 
sion. 


South  Central  Divi- 
sion. 


North  Ceu^al  Divi- 
sion. 


Western  Division — 


13%. 


A.  PubUc.      77,850    10, 147  or 


9.57%. 


B.  Private.    36.135     3. 458  or 


13.23%. 


A.  Public.      10, 180     1, 345  or 


5.38%. 


B.  Private.     16, 937      •  911  or  J 

9.37%. 
A.  PubUc.      10, 441         979  or  ^^ 


4.28%. 


B.  Private.    18, 390        787  or 


12.4%. 


A.  PubUc.    104,290    12. 935  or 


7.42%. 


B.  Private.    21.480     1,594  or 


11.92%, 


A.  Public.        8,835      1.053  or 


6.56%. 


B.  Private.      5, 458        358  or 


This  diagram  shows  that  in  tho  United  States  the  pnblio  high  schools  graduated 
12  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  private 
academies  7.22  per  cent.  In  the  public  schools  the  Southern  Atlantic  Division  had 
13.23  per  cent,  the  highest  ratio,  while  the  South  Central  Division  had  the  lowest, 
or  9.37  per  cent,  of  graduates.  In  the  private  schools,  the  greatest  ratio  was  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  9.57  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  while  the  smallest  pro- 
portion  is  found  in  the  South  Central  Division,  4.28  per  cent.  Of  course  these  figures 
do  not  always  pve  the  exact  statement  of  the  relative  standards  of  the  schoob  be- 
cause the  conditions  and  reauirements  for  graduation  both  as  to  length  of  time  and 
amount  of  study  vary  greatly  in  the  different  portions  of  the  count^  as  well  as  in 
the  different  schools.  These  statistics,  however,  may,  with  other  da^a,  aid  in  find- 
ing the  comparative  growth  of  the  institutions  as  to  numbers  and  scnolarship,  ea- 
pecially  when  the  questions  of  courses  of  study  are  taken  into  consideration. 

STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  plan  of  collecting  data  relating  to  the  principal  studiea 
pursued  in  the  schools  has  beeA  continued  and  tables  of  summaries  made.  Table 
III  following  gives  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  studies  named  in  the  pub- 
lic high  schools : 
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Table  III. — Summary  of  the  numher  of  students  in  each  hranch  of  study  in  public  high 

schools. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

31,605 

55.311 

87,006 

4,274 

2,210 

6,484 

4,113 

7,010 

12,023 

Korth  Atlantio  Divition 

11,860 
2.265 
2,037 

14,180 
1,853 

17,158 
4,050 
8.083 

20,405 
1,615 

20.018 
6.815 
5,120 

43,585 
2.068 

2,044 
276 
201 
730 
123 

1,640 

64 

10 

606 

81 

4,484 
840 
220 

1,236 
204 

3,631 

2 
334 
60 

6,834 
803 
105 

1,401 
177 

8  066 

South  Atlantic  Diyision 

880 

Sonth  Central  Diriaion 

107 

Kortb  Central  DiTision 

l,73f 
237 

W^rtem  IHviAion 

Korth  Atlantie  DiTlaion  : 

>f^ine-- 

1,018 
517 
261 

3,188 
387 
074 

2,816 
420 

2,270 

101 
285 
283 
581 

20 
165 

98 
547 
186 

578 
150 
180 
113 
256 
640 
120 

a,  420 
708 
414 

5.856 
500 

1,220 

8,724 
600 

2,626 

221 
312 
671 

1,063 

50 

238 

217 

1,147 
231 

8C1 
202 
204 
161 
303 
1,047 
216 

2.488 
1,226 

675 
0,044 

887 
2,104 
6,530 
1,110 
4,806 

822 
607 
854 

1,644 
70 
303 
315 

1,604 
417 

1,430 
442 
384 
274 
550 

1,687 
336 

803 

83 

66 

1,046 

108 

228 

620 

100 

381 

171 
80 
33 

675 
68 
04 

338 
47 
85 

474 
172 
09 
1,721 
166 
322 
058 
.156 
416 

188 
160 

77 
2.825 
124 
181 
344 

60 
223 

880 
238 
103 
3,808 
186 
201 
626 
Ul 
02 

677 

Hvw  Hampehirc. 

808 

Vennont  .*. 

160 

\f  aMachnsetts 

5,728 
810 

KhiMli^  TifU'id 

Connecticut 

422 

XewYork 

870 

170 

Pfinnff jlTania  ....^r........r...... 

815 

SoQth  Atlantic  DiTision: 

X)ela'ware. • 

lUrylaiid 

34 
10 
8 

22 
...... 

66 
10 
12 

33 

44 

77 

District  of  Colombia 

ViTKinfa 

24 

128 

152 

West  Ylreinia 

Xorth  Carolina 

5 
1 
6 
17 

1 

7 
126 
436 
63 

8 

12 

fionth  Carolina  --.,.-....... , 

8 
167 
40 

127 

'25' 
13 

1 

8 
192 
62 

131 

126 

Q^Qi^ii^ 

142 

Florida 

80 

Booth  Central  Division : 

Kentaoky 

9 

Tennessee 

Alabsma r  

44 

20 

1 
0 

45 
20 

1 



1 

>f  ij|iiiMlp|i{ 

186 
1 

186 

Texas  -- r 

10 

5 

15 

1 

Arkansas  .......^r^.-r 

Okiahmi# 

Tndian  Twritory r .  r 

Vorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

8,742 
1,465 
2.421 
1.046 

736 
1,181 
1,107 

046 
50 
67 

548 

881 

20 
14 
357 

5,856 
2.375 
0,858 
1,737 
1J62 

2,182 

2,028 

70 

80 

070 

1,448 

86 

20 

442 

0,508 

8,830 

12,270 

2,783 

1,808 

2,861 

3,230 

2,074 

120 

156 

1.518 

2,320 

115 
34 
700 

246 
11 

154 
71 
31 
02 
6 
63 

166 

7 

102 

80 

26 

47 

6 

36 

411 
18 

266 

151 
67 

130 
12 
00 

41 

*08' 
33 
21 

101 

6 

20 

216 

4 

601 

170 

42 
210 

28 
204 

256 

Tndiana    

4 

niinols 

500 

Uinhiran  r..,  r ., 

203 

Wisconsin 

63 

Minnesota 

820 

Jowa 

84 

Missoori 

233 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

1 

4 

4 

Nebraska 

85 
21 

3 

20 
17 

55 
38 

3 

Kansas 

6 


16 
1 

20 

Western  DiTision: 

Montana r .  r  r . 

1 

Wyominff 

Ckaorado. 

48 

20 

08 

40 

08 

138 

New  Mexico ^....r........«rr 

Arixona 

8 

20 

28 

XTtsh 

Nevada 

15 

8 

70 

53 

700 

32 
16 
160 
50 
1,180 

47 

24 

248 

103 

1,070 

Idaho  

Washington 

CslBbmia 

72 

61 

133 

j      20 

70 

9$ 

£d91- 
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Tadlk  III. — Sumwuiry  of  ike  number  of  students  in  each  branch  of  studjf  in  public  high 

schools — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


German. 


I 


I 


3 


Algebra. 


1 


Geometry. 


-a 

I 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


17 


18 


19 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Divialon . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sonth  Central  Division. . . 
Korth  Central  Division  . . 
Weatom  Division 


N«rth  AtlanUc  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneeticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California.... 


18.690 


15.093 


33.683 


43,285 


67,111 


110,396  22,715 


29,411 


52, 136 


13,509 

375 

329 

4,159 

218 


41 

2 

19 

587 

17 

282 

11, 312 

338 

911 


5,197 

778 

1,312 

7,291 

515 


77 

6 

37 

1,062 

24 

485 

1,895 

613 

998 


118 

8 

56 

1,649 

41 

787 

13,207 

951 

1,909 


59 
142 
126 

21 
3 


15 
13 

217 
5 
13 


893 
286 
667 
495 
476 
375 
377 
183 


4 
100 
223 

8 

'i24' 


37 
397 
282 

33 

4 


539 

407 
54 
7 


25 


130 

2 

25 


347 

7 


111 
44 


188 
61 


15,598 
2,530 
2,948 

20,911 
2,198 


1,189 
439 
338 

3,077 
381 

1,059 

3,925 
940 

4.250 

120 
489 

187 
617 
152 
113 
63 
621 
218 

647 
288 
238 
148 
208 
1,125 
294 


18,458 
4,285 
4,363 

36,997 
3,008 


1,888 

552 

452 

4,645 

410 

1.299 

3,860 

1,610 

4,229 

166 
564 
392 
998 
287 
18? 
271 
1, 187 
240 


4fl5 
190 

le.'^ 

1.72B 
437 


34.056 
6,815 
7,311 

57.908 
5,206 


10,411 
1.197 
1,188 
8,665 
1,264 


1,448 
538 

1,635 
750 
656 
578 
587 
430 
4 
5 
323 
337 


24 
292 


2,341 

824 

2,302 

1.245 

1,132 

953 

964 

.  613 

4 

9 

483 

560 


32 


4.898 

1,990 

3,152 

1,966 

1.430 

1,372 

2,188 

1,571 

39 

65 

926 

1,314 

37 
25 
407 


082 

69:> 
689 
021 
997 
024 
037 
857 
49 
10-2 
,40H 
!.038 

84 

31 

535 


2,577 

901 

790 

7,722 

791 

2,368 

7,794 

2,550 

8,479 


1,008 
579 

1,615 
439 
205 
334 

2,408 
458 

1,639 
783 
434 
337 
536 

2,851 
781 


11,980 
4,683 
7,841 
4,987 
3,427 
3,396 

11,225 
4,428 
88 
167 
2,334 
3,352 

121 

56 

942 


47 
102 
136 


13 
126 

43 

214 

124 

1.176 


16 

U 
235  I 

48  I 
280 
172 

1,59:{ 


49 

27 

361 

91 

404 

296 

2.769 


10.079 
1,853 
2,145 

18,489 
1,846 


20.480 
3,050 
3.333 

22.154 
3,110 


564 
274 
156 

4,158 
167 
401 

2,058 
347 

2,291 

94 

29e 

148 

164 

46 

68 

18 

260 

100 

276 
101 
63 
41 
53 
527 
128 


540 
311 
188 

2.796 
220 
463 

2,768 
693 

2,060 

09 
357 
310 
268 
69 
84 
124 
240 
132 

467 
153 
104 
72 
218 
901 
240 


2,200 
882 

1,414 
712 
612 
591 
883 
496 
7 
58 
348 
514 

14 

8 

214 


3,376 

2,847 

1.116 

910 

786 

1.170 

1,026 

22 

62 

503 

782 

27 

19 

297 


11 
1 
41 
13 
46 
65 
852 


18 
8 

91 
18 
64 
66 
1,249 


1,113 
585 

344 
6,054 
387 
864 
4,821 
1,040 
4,371 

163 
653 
458 
432 
114 
152 
137 
500 
241 

732 
254 
167 
113 
271 
1,428 


5,685 

1.681 

4,261 

1,828 

1,522 

1.377 

2.053 

1,521 

29 

115 

936 

1,246 

41 
27 
511 


24 
4 
132 
31 
109 
130 
2.101 
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Tablb  in. — Smwtwuny  of  ike  numher  af  etndenU  in  emek  hraneh  of  study  in  puhHo 

high  «dkooia— Contisfted. 


State  er.  Territory. 


Pbysice. 


6 


I 


I 


Chemistry. 


i 


I 


General  history. 


QO 


21 


9*J 


93 


94 


95 


9e 


9r 


98 


United  States . 


Korth  Atinntio  DiTlsion  . 
Sontk  Atlantic  Division  . 
Seotii  Central  Dirisien. . . 
XMih  CentralDiTiaioo... 
Western  Diriakm 


Kertb  Atlantic  IMrfsion: 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont ^ 

Massnehnsetts 

Rhodelsland 

Connecticut 

NewTork 

Ifew  Jeney 

Pennsylvania 

Ssttth  Atbntio  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Df  striet  of  Co^unbia . 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroHna 

Sonth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentocky 

Alabama 

Hiasiinippi 

LoniBlana 

Texas 

Arkaasas 

OklaboBia 

Indian  Territory 

Horth  C«itral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indians 

niinola 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Hinncoota 

Iowa 

Hissonri 

Korth  Dakota 

SoQtb  Dakota 

Nebraska 


Western  DivisioB: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 
Oregon  ........ 

Cslifomia 


20.839 


29,985  50,824 


8,981 


12,719 


21,700 


25,627 


34,056 


59,683 


8,114 
1,313 
1,781 
8,e75 
956 


9,634  ,17,748 
2,171  3,484 
3,871 
23,627 
^394 


601 
286 
J60 

1.851 
201 
356 

1,75* 
440 

2,463 

97 
291 

96 
230 

91 
121 

15 
267 
105 

364 
95 
75 
67 
117 
618 
146 


T17 
861 
196 

3,562 
564 
566 

2,229 
803 

1,984 

85 

294 
237 
867 
153 
128 
187 
605 
115 

425 
155 
56 
103 
189 
932 
280 


I 


1,816 

868 

1,500 

717 

679 

583 

1,069 

630 

10 

S3 

86 

685 

20 

6 

184 


80 
27 
T» 

499 


3,279 

1,287 

2,657 

1,484 

961 

066 

1,624 

1,152 

12 

94 

740 


30 

17 

282 


10 

6 

178 

26 
130 

67 
692 


3,719 
569 
693 

3,448 
552 


4,050 
718 
844 

5.876 
631 


1,319 

647 

356 

4,413 

465 

922 

3,064 

1,243 

4,397 

182 


597 
244 

249 
202 
872 


789 
260 
131 
170 
306 
1,550 
375 


115 
116 
85 

64 
188 
918 
123 


72 
5 
86 
99 

34 
25 
13 
180 
55 

105 
45 

103 
20 

111 

196 
13 


354 
151 
91 

1,688 
115 
269 

1,096 
256 
627 

32 
13 
97 

171 
62 
43 
98 

450 
57 

198 
71 
37 
27 
140 
336 
36 


8,360 
1,287 
1,537 
0,324 
1,183 


267 
176 

2,852 
179 
457 

2,014 
379 

1.673 

104 
18 
183 
270 
96 
68 
106 
630 
112 

309 

U6 
140 

47 
251 
531 

48 


5,124 

2,155 

4,157 

2,201 

1,640 

1,199 

2,683 

1,782 

22 

147 

826 

1,681 

56 
23 
466 


767 
333 

591 
367 
185 
244 
309 
284 
5 
15 
198 
155 

7 

6 

71 


1,286 
511 

1,227 
619 
237 
244 
536 
687 
12 
15 
336 
216 

17 
141 


2,053 
844 

1,818 
986 
422 
488 
845 
921 
17 
80 
529 
871 

24 

147 
71 


17 
6 
258 
53 
209 
121 
1,191 


43 

4 

117 

34 

270 


81 


59 
407 


124 
7 
140 
93 
677 


11,352 
1,486 
1,739 
9,821 
1,229 


615 
264 
166 

4,205 
181 
468 

1,181 
473 

3,798 

17 
186 
189 
484 

53 
145 

27 
233 
152 


200 
164 
51 
206 
678 
132 


10,000 
2,218 
2,483 

16.114 
2,241 


796 
310 
249 

3,613 
380 
677 

1.258 
912 

2,105 

21 
254 
643 
706 

86 
349 
196 
512 
152 

377 
388 
179 
73 
262 
1.004 
190 


1,971 
933 

1,463 

1,059 
573 
374 

1,161 

743 

11 

52 

489 

992 

25 
9 

447 


3,004 

1,508 

3,141 

1,576 

817 

482 

2,109 

1,381 

21 

102 

480 

1,433 


12 


4 
1 

52 

24 

81 

102 

484 


11 

11 

101 

23 

115 

155 

1,070 


21,353 
3,704 
4,222 

25.935 
3.460 


1,411 

574 

418 

7,818 

561 

1,143 

2,439 

1,385 

5,903 


440 
831 
1,190 
139 
394 
223 
745 
304 

686 
538 
343 
124 
467 
1,742 
322 


4,975 

2.441 

4,604 

2,635 

1,390 

856 

3,330 

2,124 

32 

154 

969 

2,425 

87 

21 

1,128 


15 
12 
153 
47 
196 
257 
1,554 


This  tabic  bIiowb  that  in  the  public  schools  87^00(»  Btndied  Latin,  and  of  these 
43,585,  or  one-half,  were  in  the  North  Central  Division,  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
having  29,018;  of  the  6,484  in  Greek,  the  North  Atlantic  had  4,484,  over  two-thirds; 
of  the  12,023  in  Blench,  the  North  Atlantic  had  8.f*65;  of  the  33,683  in  German,  over 
one-half  were  in  the  same  division:  but  of  the  110,396  in  algebra,  the  North  Central 
had  57,906  and  the  North  Atlantic  34,056.     In  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
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eeneral  histqry,  the  largest  nnmber  is  found  in  the  North  Central  Division,  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  beins  next  in  the  number  of  students. 

In  Table  rv  will  be  lound  the  same  statistics  from  the  private  academies,  etc.,  and 
by  comparing  them  with  the  former  table  the  work  done  by  each  can  be  readily  seen. 

Table  IY. — Summary  of  the  number  of  eludenie  in  each  hranch  of  study  in  endowed 
academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondary  schools,  1890-^91, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  StatcB 

If  orth  Atlantic  DiTislon . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division.. 
8onth  Central  Division... 
l^orth  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

Iforth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachosetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GhDor^a 

Florida 

Soath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


Latin. 


I 


20,205 


8,495 
4,332 
2,771 
8,529 
1,078 


418 

71« 

412 

1,429 

131 

549 

2,589 

1,077 

2,174 

88 

515 

242 

1,081 

10 
864 
522 
973 

31 

877 
775 
462 
354 
167 
477 
145 
14 

1,029 
115 
450 
101 
473 
234 
856 
480 
9 
45 
72 
156 

4 

0 

195 

22 

111 

0 

0 

162 

162 

422 


16.165 


30,370 


6,500 
3,078 
2,795 
3,118 
674 


854 

286 

838 

1,166 

78 

804 
2,050 

417 
1,417 


318 

83 

597 

8 

611 

305 

1,076 

44 

419 
608 
378 
405 
164 
618 
87 
31 

754 
255 
537 
132 
100 
145 
224 
623 
18 
85 
165 
130 

12 

15 

110 

13 

79 

10 

0 

97 

117 

215 


3 

5 


14,005 
7,410 
5.566 
6,647 
1,752 


772 
1«002 

750 
1,595 

209 

943 
4,639 
1.494 
3,591 

174 

833 

275 

1,078 

24 

1,475 

827 

2.049 

75 

796 
1,473 
840 
759 
331 
1,090 
232 
45 

1,783 
370 
987 
233 
573 
379 
580 

1,112 

27 

80 

237 

286 

16 

15 
311 

35 
190 

10 

0 

269 

279 

637 


Greek. 


6,477 


3,681 
990 
497 
947 


219 
420 
159 
686 
600 
104 
1,027 
426 
580 

19 

97 
138 
183 

11 
185 

61 

287 

9 

81 
168 
73 
43 
21 
89 
21 
1 

336 

7 

105 

16 
197 

42 
114 

66 
1 

14 

13 


0 

0 

123 

0 

10 

0 

0 

46 

45 

138 


I 


1,441 


579 
144 
130 
225 


67 
54 
53 

158 
0 
18 

121 
39 
79 

1 
11 

0 
24 

5 
22 

2 
79 

0 

17 
41 
11 
6 
3 
44 
7 
1 

53 
15 
38 
13 
3 
6 
26 
37 
0 
5 
7 
22 

0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
9 
348 


a 


7.918 


4.260 
1,134 

627 
1,172 

725 


French. 


5,293 


3,421 
924 
433 
358 
157 


10,774 


5,489 
1,749 
1,342 
1,846 
848 


276 

78 

474 

258 

212 

72 

844 

777 

60 

90 

122 

82 

81, 148 

1,342 

465 

407 

659 

515 

20 

63 

108 

181 

138 

125 

207 

ro 

16 

0 

207 

44 

63 

189 

366 

43 

8 

0 

08 

24 

209 

43 

84 

46 

49 

34 

24 

251 

133 

31 

28 

1 

2 

3 

389 

118 

22 

0 

143 

57 

29 

89 

200 

70 

48 

U 

140 

8 

103 

37 

1 

2 

19 

0 

20 

0 

58 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  126 

24 

0 

6 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

17 

54 

28 

486 

71 

109 
154 
145 

1,013 
62 
219 

2.292 
466 
969 

95 
292 
210 
401 
2 
200 
194 
344 

11 

175 
227 
146 

70 
651 
157 

10 
6 

853 

120 

422 

147 

88 

95 

68 

488 

18 

7 

71 

84 

3 
12 
81 

4 
23 

0 

0 
78 
64 
148 


I 


to 


16.067 


8,910 
2,673 
1.776 
2.204 
606 


247 
412 
217 

1,790 
152 
801 

8.634 
873 

1,484 

158 
473 
885 
680 
2 

2a 

383 

887 

U 

199 

270 
198 
104 
802 
188 
11 
» 

471 
120 
470 
186 
106 
106 


90 
7 
71 
60 

8 

12 

65 

10 

84 

0 

0 

00 

82 

219 
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Table  IV. — Summary  of  (he  numher  of  students  in  each  branch  of  study  in  endowed 
academies,  etc,  1890-91 — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Geimaii. 


i 


Algebra. 


i 


I 


Geometry. 


I 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantio  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  .... 

Vermont 

Hasaachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Boath  Atlantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Son  th  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

OrecoD 

Calmvnia 


7,655 


7,258 


14,913 


24,343 


19,908 


44,251 


11,249 


8,030 


4,007 
888 
424 

2,003 
333 


3,595 
63& 
612 

1,919 
483 


7,602 
;,527 
1,036 
3,932 
816 


9,321 
4,842 
4,771 
4,243 
1.166 


6,200 
3,617 
4,833 
4,017 
1,241 


15,621 
8,459 
9,604 
8,266 
2,407 


4,952 
1,893 
1,977 
1,789 
638 


2,849 
1,160 
1,912 
1,638 

477 


6 

103 

53 

433 

78 

60 

1,724 

665 

976 

37 
333 

82 
234 

4 


2S 
20 

87 
60 
42 
16 
36 
156 
27 
0 

512 
19 

281 
72 

485 
69 

197 

280 
3 
15 
12 
68 

1 
0 
26 
14 
85 
0 
0 
67 
71 
79 


27 

81 

89 

582 

7 

95 

1,397 

343 

974 

87 
198 
89 
141 
3 

60 

85 

34 

2 

151 

127 

25 

45 

35 

172 

46 

1 


378 
62 
138 
188 
166 
358 
14 
19 
43 
81 

14 

0 

68 

11 

49 

0 

0 

80 

96 

165 


184 

142 

1.015 

85 

164 
3,121 

908 
1,950 

74 

531 

171 

375 

7 

112 

173 

62 

22 

238 
187 
67 
61 
71 
328 
73 
1 

905 

108 

659 

134 

623 

247 

363 

638 

17 

34 

65 

149 

16 

0 

94 

25 

134 

0 

0 

137 

167 

244 


462 

587 

379 

1,272 

220 

515 

2,728 

1,057 

2,101 

72 

604 

197 

1,063 

9 

1,018 

545 

1,279 

55 

624 
1,205 

728 
.  534 

304 
1,097 

216 


1,270 
145 
350 
225 
322 
167 
467 
998 

42 
87 
142 

19 

0 

91 

39 

131 

0 

0 

130 

255 

501 


436 
302 
380 
882 
42 
898 

1,971 
403 

1,386 

67 
307 

93 
704 

18 

668 

475 

1,220 

65 

532 

1,094 

697 

624 

326 

1,350 

227 

83. 


65 

15 
130 

23 
152 

25 
0 
147 
220 
474 


759 
2,154 
262 
913 
4,699 
1,460 
3,487 

139 

911 

290 

1,767 

27 

1,686 

1,020 

2,499 

120 

1,156 

2,299 

1,325 

1,158 

630 

2,447 

443 

146 


771 

2,041 

160 

814 

523 

873 

251 

476 

139 

461 

300 

467 

371 

838 

1,121 

2,119 

45 

73 

67 

99 

147 

234 

123 

265 

74 

15 
221 

62 
283 

25 

0 

277 

475 

975 


217 
311 
185 
716 
120 
179 

1,622 
521 

1,081 

29 
407 
158 
449 
5 
229 
151 
445 

20 

288 
352 
816 
173 
137 
637 
65 
3 

494 
45 

200 
66 

216 
72 

242 

325 
11 
14 
45 
59 

0 
0 

45 

22 

72 

0 

0 

74 

94 

831 


170 

91 

170 

490 

29 

108 

1,045 

178 

562 

31 
187 

29 
162 
8 
142 
133 
454 

19 

230 
822 
824 
186 
128 
747 
62 
14 

297 
116 
260 
131 
94 
106 
132 
343 
8 
20 
88 
48 

18 
15 
66 
11 
60 
12 
0 
48 
47 
220 


19,285 


7,801 
3,063 
8,889 
8,427 
1,115 


887 
403 
856 

1,212 
149 
287 

2,667 
699 

1,643 

60 
694 
187 
Oil 
8 
871 
284 
899 


618 
080 
640 
368 
205 
1,384 
127 
17 

791 
101 
400 
197 
810 
178 
874 
008 
19 
84 
128 
107 

13 

15 
101 

83 
182 

12 

0 

117 

141 

Ul 
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Table  IV, -^Summary  of  the  number  of  ttiuUnU  in  each  branch  of  study  in  endowed 
academiee,  etc,,  1890-91— Continue, 


State  or  Territory. 


Physics 

Cbemistry. 

General  history. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

M 

91 

d9 

93 

34 

35 

M 

37 

98 

10,347 

10,302 

20,649 

5.234 

5.228 

10.462 

15,160 

17,429 

32.589 

3,802 

8.111 

6,913 

2,153 

1,657 

3,710 

5.168 

5.364 

10.532 

1,785 

1.621 

3,406 

838 

814 

1,652 

3,412 

8.830 

6,742 

2,208 

2,778 

4,986 

845 

1,203 

2,138 

3.123 

3,873 

6. 906 

2,018 

2,121 

4,139 

1,089 

1,108 

2.197 

2,578 

8.478 

6,656 

534 

671 

1,206 

300 

456 

766 

879 

1,884 

2,288 

224 

100 

414 

104 

& 

189 

210 

184 

466 

303 

107 

410 

202 

85 

287 

171 

382 

533 

187 

125 

312 

102 

79 

181 

214 

198 

412 

484 

422 

906 

207 

317 

524 

441 

706 

1,147 

33 

43 

76 

15 

9 

24 

242 

78 

320 

137 

155 

292 

47 

45 

92 

282 

294 

556 

1,116 

1,129 

2.2a 

750 

471 

1,221 

1,662 

1.775 

3,437 

359 

160 

619 

228 

77 

305 

636 

636 

1,172 

960 

780 

1.740 

498 

389 

887 

1,824 

1,231 

2.555 

26 

38 

64 

7 

7 

14 

• 

52 

61 

287 

182 

469 

140 

95 

235 

483 

460 

883 

73 

119 

192 

33 

49 

82 

238 

163 

402 

430 

288 

718 

163 

125 

288 

515 

534 

l.«)49 

3 

6 

9 

0 

4 

4 

3 

70 

73 

357 

329 

686 

08 

129 

227 

675 

595 

1.270 

191 

165 

356 

104 

116 

220 

487 

453 

910 

390 

452 

842 

279 

270 

549 

934 

950 

1,884 

28 

42 

70 

14 

19 

38 

67 

113 

180 

244 

226 

470 

157 

171 

328 

473 

489 

9«l 

396 

532 

928 

92 

168 

258 

495 

651 

1,146 

280 

271 

551 

140 

110 

250 

705 

676 

1,281 

410 

382 

792 

106 

133 

238 

378 

417 

795 

176 

279 

455 

81 

239 

820 

307 

645 

952 

607 

973 

1,580 

244 

428 

672 

620 

899 

1.519 

89 

109 

198 

23 

33 

50 

122 

168 

290 

6 

6 

12 

Z 

18 

16 

28 

28 

51 

544 

449 

993 

473 

242 

718 

496 

482 

978 

58 

75 

133 

25 

46 

71 

84 

187 

271 

237 

298 

535 

104 

205 

309 

343 

791 

1,134 

90 

150 

240 

62 

128 

190 

164 

291 

395 

174 

122 

206 

71 

34 

105 

362 

170 

532 

71 

82 

153 

70 

38 

108 

113 

132 

245 

243 

164 

407 

68 

77 

145 

348 

266 

615 

452 

535 

987 

155 

258 

413 

525 

828 

1,353 

27 

23 

50 

10 

13 

23 

17 

21 

38 

25 

17 

42 

6 

3 

9 

21 

23 

54 

26 

137 

163 

7 

31 

38 

75 

167 

242 

71 

69 

140 

35 

83 

68 

89 

110 

199 

0 

27 

27 

0 

12 

12 

11 

69 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

15 

15 

61 

47 

108 

54 

26 

80 

187 

85 

222 

18 

10 

28 

1 

7 

8 

37 

34 

71 

39 

37 

76 

60 

18 

68 

218 

1»4 

412 

0 

8 

8 

0 

12 

12 

0 

24 

24 

34 

21 

55 

34 

21 

55 

34 

21 

55 

55 

74 

129 

24 

58 

82 

164 

216 

380 

77 

96 

172 

33 

51 

84 

85 

146 

231 

250 

352 

602 

113 

236 

349 

193 

580 

773 

TJniied  states 

North  Atlantlo  Dlrision . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sooth  Central  Dfrision  . . 
North  Central  DiTision  .. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantio  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachiiaetts 

Bhude  Island 

Connecticut 

NevYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  ColnmUa. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolinft 

Georgia 

FlorSa 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabsma 

Mississippi 

Louisiana.... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michij^ 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WacthingtoB 

Oi 

C) 


From  these  figures  it  is  shown  that  in  the  private  academies,  of  the  36,370  study- 
ins  Latin,  14,995,  or  over  41  per  cent,  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  the  Soath 
Atlantic  being  next  in  number,  with  7,410;  of  the  7,918  in  Greek,  4,260  were  in  the 
same  division,  the  North  Central  having  1,172,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Division  1,134; 
of  the  16,607  in  French,  8^910  were  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  2,673  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division;  of  the  14,913  in  German,  7,602  were  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 3,932  in  the 
North  Central  Division;  of  the  44,251  in  algebra  the  North  Atlantic  Division  had 
15,521.  the  next  three  divisions,  nearly  the  same  number  each,  between  eight  and 
nine  tnousand.    The  other  studies  are  much  in  the  same  ratio,  showing  that  the  pre- 
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domiiianee  of  the  North  AtlantieDiyUion  ia  more  regular  in  the  priyate  schools  than 
in  the  pi^hlic  schools. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  exhibit  the  comparative  work  of  the  two  classes  of  schools, 
pnbUc  and  private^  as  shown  by  the  propOTtion  of  students  in  each  class  of  schools 
pnrsning  the  studies  already  mentifmed,  the  following.  Diagram  5,  has  been  pre- 
pared, which  gives  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country  only. 

Diagram  6. — Bath  of  9tudeni$ punuimg  certain  $iHdi€9  to  iht  whole  number  of  ttudenU 

in  the  9chooU, 


Latin. 


Greek  . 


Treseb. 


Gorman  . 


Algebra. 


Geoioe^y. 


Phyaks. 


Cbemiairy . 


[A.  Poblic  bigh  achoola.    B.  Prirate  academiea,  aininariea,  etc] 
41.2% 


General  hlatory. 


100% 


A.  PabUc. 


B.  Private. 


37% 


{ 


3% 


A.  PabUo. 


B.  Private. 


A.  PnUic. 


B.  Private. 


A.  PubUc, 


B.  Private. 


A.  Pttblic 


J% 


5.7% 


10.3% 


^m 


15.1% 


52.2% 


B.  Private. 


A.  Public. 


B.  Private. 


A.  Pablic. 


24.0% 


10.0% 


27% 


B.  Private,     r  _^3^ 


10.2% 


A.  Public. 


^ 


10. 0  % 


B.  Private,     fe^^^ 


28.2% 


A.  PnbUc. 


33.1% 


B.  Private. 


From  the  above  diagram  it  mav  be  noted  that  a  greater  proportionate  number 
study  Latin  fai  the  pubuc  schools  than  in  the  private  schools  by  over  4  per  cent,  and, 
what  may  seem  surprising,  that  this  number  is  over  41  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  students  in  the  pubMs  schools  and  37  per  cent  in  the  private  institutions.  The 
study  of  Greek  is  much  less  in  proportion  in  the  public  schools,  and  so  of  Frenchi 
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Trhich  lias  only  one-third  tlie  percentage  that  the  private  schools  have.  In  German 
there  is  little  difference,  the  public  s^ool  haying  1  per  cent  more.  In  tha  public 
schools  over  52  per  cent  study  algebra  and  45  per  cent  in  the  private  schools ;  in 
geometry  the  pu  olic  schools  have  24.6  or  5  pei:  cent  more  than  the  private.  In  phys- 
ics the  private  schools  have  27  per  cent,  3  per  cent  more  than  the  public.  Chemistry 
is  about  the  same  in  each,  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  In  general  history  the  private 
schools  have  33  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  more  than  the  public  schools.  As  has  been 
stated,  fibres  like  these  can  not  be  taken  as  settling  the  exact  percentages  of  the 
students  in  these  various  branches  of  study,  in  one  year,  Ji)ut  b^  careful  returns  from 
practically  the  same  institutions  for  a  number  of  years,  a  fairly  reliable  table  can 
be  made.  The  tables  given  for  this  year  are  believed  to  be  more  correct  than  those 
in  the  last  report,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  collect  the  results  in  this  manner. 
Another  year  a  comparison  of  the  same  studies  can  be  made  which  will  be  more  sat- 
isfactory as  a  statistical  exhibit. 

PROPORTION  AS   TO  SEX  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  question  of  sex  in  education  and  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  regard  to  the  work  of  preparatory  schools,  make  this  subject  impor- 
tant, and  to  give  as  far  as  possible  the  number  and  proportion  of  instructors  and 
students  as  classified  by  sex.  Table  Y  has  been  prepared.  '  This  not  only  gives  the 
number  of  students  in  the  schools  by  sex,  but  the  number  and  ]percentase  of  each 
sex  preparing  for  college  in  each  of  the  courses,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  each  sex  pre- 
paring for  college  to  the  whole  numbed  of  students  in  the  institutioils. 

Table  V. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  instructors  and  students  and  students  preparing 
for  colleges^  classical  and  scientific  courses,  in  secondary  schools  in  the  Uit^ted  States, 

1890-'9l'. 


Instructors. 

White  students 

Colored 
students. 

Students  pre- 

paring  for  col- 

lege  classical 

course. 

No. 

Per- 
centage. 

No. 

Per- 
centage 

.    No-    c 

Per- 
entage. 

»<>•    ciSg.. 

Public  high  schools : 

Male 

3,745 
4,525 

3,041 
3,190 

45.28 
54.72 

48.80 
6L20 

83,578 
123,840 

50,160 
48.240 

40.34 
59.66 

50.98 
49.02 

1,641 
2,539 

784 
605 

39.26 
60.74 

54.10 
45.90 

6,773 
6.015 

9,657 
3,748 

52  96 

Female 

47.04 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  etc. : 
Mole 

72.96 

Female • 

27.04 

Students  preparing 

for  college  scientific 

course. 

Students  preparing 

for  college,  classiciu 

and  scientific 

course. 

Percentage 
of  male 
students 
preparing 
for  college, 
both  clas- 
sical and 
scientific 
courses,  to 

whole 

number  of 

male  stu- 

denu. 

Percentage 
of  female 
students 
preparing 
ror  college, 
both  clas- 
sicaland 
scientific 
courses,  to 

whole 
number  of 
female  stu- 
dents. 

No. 

Per- 
centage. 

No. 

Per- 
centage. 

Public  high  schools: 

Male.. 

0,465 
5,805 

5,288 
2,214 

52.69 
47.31 

70.49 
29.51 

3,404 
3,872 

2,925 

1.137 

46.78 
63.22 

67.06 
82.94 

15.53 

Female  ........................... 

9  35 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  etc. : 
Male 

29.31 

Female i 

1<L10 

■        1 

Yxova  this  table  it  is  seen  that  nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  instructors  in  public  high 
schools  are  women,  and  51  per  cent  in  the  private  institutions.  Of  the  white  stu- 
dents, almost  60  per  cent  in  public  schools  are  females,  while  in  the  private  schools 
the  number  is  about  eaual.  Of  the  colored  students,  the  females  are  over  60  per 
cent  in  the  public  schools  and  not  quite  46  per  cent  in  the  private.  Of  the  students 
preparing  for  college  in  the  classical  course,  the  males  in  public  schools  have  a  smsJl 
m^fority^  while  in  the  private  schools  the  number  is  nearly  three  to  one.  Of  those 
in  the  scientific  course,  the  proportion  is  the  same  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
percentage  of  males  slightly  less  in  the  private  schools.  The  percentage  of  male 
students  preparing  for  college  in  both  courses  to  the  whole  number  of  students  is 
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15^  per  cent,  and  the  female  preparatory  students  9.S5  -pet  cent  in  the  public 
schools;  and  the  males,  29.31  per  cent,  and  females,  12.19  per  cent  in  the  private 
schools. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  education  is  also  shown  in  the  number  of  each  pur- 
suing certain  studies  in  these  schools.  The  following  tables  ffive  the  percentages  of 
students  bj  sex  in  each  of  the  nine  studies  in  the  table.  Table  vi  gives  that  of  the 
public  high  schools  and  Table  vii  that  of  the  private  academies,  etc. 

Tablb  VI. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  etudenia  pursuing  certain  atudiea  in  publio 

high  achooU, 


State  or  Territory. 


LaUn. 


Greek. 


Frenoh. 


Gemun. 


Algebra. 


United  States 

Korth  AtlanUo  Dirision. . . . 
Sooth  AtlAntic  DiTiaion.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


30.43 


63.57 


65.92 


34.08 


34.21 


65.79 


55.19 


44.81 


89.21 


60.79 


40.88  59.12 
35.87  64.13 
89.79  00.21 
32.53  67.47 
45.591  54.41 


65.66 
81.18 
01.36 
59.06 
60.20 


34.34 
18.82 
a64 
40.04 
39.71 


40.50 
9.67 
1.02 


59.50 
90.33 
98.98 


19.25  80.75 


85.32 


74.68 


72.22 
32.52 
20.05 
36.32 
29.74 


27.78 
67.48 
79.95 
63.68 
70.26 


45.81 
37.12 
40  32 
36.11 
42.22 


54.20 
62.88 
59.68 
63.89 
67.78 


State  or  Territory. 


Geometry. 


Physics. 


I 


i 


Chemistry. 


'3 


General 
history. 


I 


-a 

I 


United  states 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


43.58 


56.42      41.00 


59.00 


43.35 


58.65 


42.94 


67.06 


50.81 
39.35 
35.64 
39.11 
50.45 


49.19 
69.75 
64.30 
60.89 
59.55 


45.72 
37.69 
46.01 
36.72 
39.93 


64.28 
62.31 
53.99 
63.28 
60.07 


44.44 
44.21 
45.09 
46.00 
46.66 


55.56 
55.79 
53.91 
63.10 
53.84 


63.17 
40.12 
41.19 
37.88 
85.42 


46.83 
59.88 
56.81 
62.13 
65.58 


Table  VII. — Percentage. of  male  and  female  atudenta  pursuing  certain  atudiea  in  private 

secondary  achoola,  1890-91, 


State  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


Algebra. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Wcatem  Division 


65.54 


44.46 


81.80 


18.20 


32.94 


67.06 


51.33 


48.67  55.01 


44.99 


56.65 
58.46 
49.96 
53.09 
61.53 


43.35 
41.54 
50.04 
'46.91 
88.47 


86.41 


13.59 


87.30  12.70 


79.27 


20.73 


80.80   19.20 
49.93  50.07 


38.39 
34.58 
24.50 
16.25 
81.09 


61.61 
65.42 
75.50 
83.75 
68.91 


52.71 
58.15 
40.93 
50.97 
40.81 


47. 29  60. 05 
41.85  57.24 
59.07  49.68 
49.03  51.37 
59.19^  48.44 


39.95 
42.76 
50.32 
48.63 
51.56 


State  or  Territory. 


Geometry. 


Physics. 


-a 

I 


Chemistry. 


I 


Greneral 
history. 


I 


United SUtea  .... 

North  AtlantSt  DivUlon 
Sonth  Atlantic  Dlviaion 
Sonth  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


58.33 


41.67 


50.11 


49.89 


50.02 


49.98 


46.52 


53.48 


63.47 
62.00 
50.83 
52.20 
57.22 


86.53 
38.00 
49.17 
47.80 
42.78 


55.00 
62.44 
44.29 
48.75 
41.31 


45.00 
47.56 
55.71 
51.25 
55.69 


58.00 
50.73 
39.52 
49.56 
40.39 


42.00 
49.27 
60.48 
50.44 
59.61 


49.06 
50.61 
44.64 
42.57 
38.84 


50.94 
49.89 
56.86 
57.48 
6LK 
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A  mere  glance  at  these  two  tables  sliows  that  in  the  public  schools  the  females 
constitute  a  large  minority  in  Latin.-French,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  geuerol  history^  while  the  males  have  the  larger  number  only  in  Greek  and 
German.  The  relative  percentages  as  to  certain  studies  vary  considerably  in  the 
difTerent  geographical  divisions,  especially  in  regard  to  French  and  German ;  as,  for 
instance,  72  per  cent  of  those  stud^g  German  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  are 
males,  while  in  the  Western  Division  over  70  per  cent  are  females.  In  the  South 
Central  Division  only  1  per  cent  studying  French  are  males,  and  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic not  quite  10  per  cent.  In  physics  and  chemistry  the  percentages  are  the  most 
uniform.  In  the  table  for  private  schools  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentages  are 
quite  diiferent  from  the  public  schools.  Here  the  males  are  in  a  majority  in  every 
study  except  French  and  general  history.  In  Latin  the  males  are  55.54  per  cent;  in 
Greek,  81.^  per  cent;  in  French,  nearly 33  per  cent;  in  German,  51.33  per  cent;  in 
algebra,  55  per  cent ;  in  geometry,  58.33  per  cent^  in  physicsand  chemistry,  50  percent ; 
and  in  general  history,  46.52  per  cent.  The  various  geoo;raphical  dividlons  show  more 
uniformity,  bat  there  is  the  same  diflference  in  localities  in  regard  to  French  and 
German,  but  perhaps  not  to  so  great  a  dejE^ree ;  for  instance,  in  the  North  Central 
Division,  only  16.25  per  cent  of  those  studying  French  are  males. 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARIES,  ETC. 

Perhaps  the  most  difflcolt  thin^  to  procure  in  the  reports  from  the  schools  is  that 
including  a  statement  of  financial  matters.  In  regard  to  public  high  schools  the 
difficultv  arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  matters  of  finance  for  these  schools  are 
included  in  the  general  financial  statement  of  the  public  school  system  in  each 
locality  and  can  not  therefore  be  easily  separated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private 
institntions  are  somewhat  averse  to  giving  statistics  which  do  not  seem  properly  to 
bolon)^  to  the  public.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  detailed  statistics  do  not  give  these 
items  in  the  reports  as  published.  The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  volumes 
in  libraries,  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  the  amoimt  of  State  and  municipal 
aid,  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  the  amount  received  from  other  sources.  They 
are  c^iven  as  being  very  incomplete  and  therefore  do  not  need  much  explanation. 
Table  viii  is  a  summary  of  financial  statistics  for  public  high  schools  ana  Table  ix 
the  same  showing  for  private  academies,  seminaries,  etc. 
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Tabub  YIII.— iSMimary  of$UiiUlic8  of  public  higk  Bck^ifor  1890-91:  Finances, 


State. 


Yohimee 
in  library. 


Value  of 
groandft, 
bnildiugs, 
radfami* 
tnre. 


Amoantof 

State  and 

municipal 

aid. 


Income 
from 

tuition 
feea. 


Amount 

received 

Aom  other 

sources. 


99 


98 


94 


95 


96 


United  States  . 


1,008,543 


|&2,0U.08A 


17,748,004 


$844,261 


Korth  Atlantic  Diyision  . 
Sooth  Atlantic  DiviaioQ  . 
Soath  Central  Division. . . 
Xorth  Central  Diviaian. . . 
Western  Diriaion 


Hortli  Atlantic  DiTisioB : 

Haine 

VewHampahire 

Vermont 

Ifasaaehoaetta 

Shodelriaad 

CoDaectidtt 

New  York 

New  Jennsy 

Fennsjbrania 

SsoAh  Atlantic  DiYiaion: 

I>eUware 

MarjUsd 

District  of  Columbia . 

Vlrpinia 

Wcat  Virginia 

Karth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georzia 

norida 

Saotk  Central  DiTiaion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missisaippi 

Laoiaiaaa 

Texas 

Arkanaaa ^ 

OklahMna 

Indian  Territory ..«. . 
Vorth  Central  Dfriaion: 

Ohio « 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Hichisaa 

Wisconain 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraaka 

Kansav 

Veatem  Diyisisn: 

Montana . 


WTomiag 

Colorado 

New  Mex&oo.. 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

WashiBKtoa.. 
Oregon 


461,837 
28,121 
30,332 

513.644 
34.608 


18,528,250 
1,228,040 
2.058,560 

27,840.500 
2,079.325 


1,821,951 
276,390 
486,783 

4,660.120 
702,680 


405,511 
30,839 
0t,995 

319,406 
11,510 


1,454 
14,665 

9,878 
66,518 

4,390 
25,172 
262,725 
15,039 
61,496 

1.028 
1,581 
6,210 
8,276 
1,996 
5,543 
625 
5,913 
2,000 

11,437 
2,926 
8,206 
1,000 
1.170 
9,878 
715 


409,860 
1,755,500 

884,500 
4,120.006 

115,196 
1,875,102 
5,434,480 
1,070,000 
3.864,226 

156,700 
191,250 


70,152 
83,846 
53,581 
2S9.992 
3,600 
121,223 
671,917 
173,397 
484,293 

10,990 
47,277 


4,557 
8,884 
9.406 

17.181 
1,444 

12,898 

828,969 

4.969 

22,291 

715 
2,237 


255,200 
38,940 

127,450 
80,800 

239,500 

148,200 

674,795 
102,300 
27,250 
80,200 
62,000 
1,052,805 
109,300 


64,286 
17,523 
52,367 
15,395 
41,477 
27,075 

120,306 
73,482 
15,228 
25,472 
5,047 

210,105 
87.148 


7,184 


2,969 

8,073 

20,115 

3,556 

15,540 
7,725 
4,865 
5,961 


29,560 
4,835 


86.867 

66,320 

70,202 

132,213 

43,529 

42,941 

42,522 

32,679 

606 

1,026 

11,988 

22,851 

1,825 
1,017 


6.409.080 
1.960,197 
3,639.790 
3,057,689 
2,177,284 
1,998,942 
3,151.410 
1, 176, 311 
83,000 
557,800 
1,408,259 
2,229,728 

165.000 
148,500 


1,147.478 
888,296 

586,225 
409.691 
801.036 
380. 176 
548,165 
251,003 
41,022 
98,773 
366,586 
241,675 

48,345 
82,080 


89,725 
15,927 
47,029 
36,891 
38,226 

7,027 
27,390 

8,872 
661 
855 

8,886 
37,947 

410 


7,525 
524 
1.641 
1,331 
2,305 
1,288 
17.149 


513.725 
136,400 
164.400 
191.000 
356,000 
225,000 
1.079,300 


98,690 
33,400 
56,109 
12,200 
49,910 
19,139 
352,747 


751 


$2,820,918 


175 

336 

687 

1,908 

7,243 


824,327 
213,250 

49.841 
1,648.036 

85,464 


11,896 

1,800 

87,647 

28.935 

1,500 

27,569 

580,511 

2,571 

201,898 

4,460 
61,567 


6,U5 


8,627 

5,460 

186,912 

5,070 

8.224 
1,409 
1.847 
3,240 
7.232 
19,894 
8,985 


288.426 

80.505 

320,323 

120,824 

106.609 

84,413 

509.977 

41,713 

5,326 

4,000 

66,752 

66.168 

4.825 
86,774 


10,500 


4,818 
88 
2,800 
7,099 
10.560 
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Tablr  IX. — Summary  of  atatiitics  of  endowed  academies^  aeminariee,  and  other  privaU 
secondary  edwols,  for  1890-91. 

LIBRARIES  AXD  VALUE  OF  GROITNDS,  ETC. 


State  or  Territory. 


Nambtf 

of 

Tolamefl  in 

libnury. 


of  groands 

and 
buildings. 


Amonnt  of 

prodnotive 

funds. 


Amonnt 

of  State 
or  mu- 
nicipal 
aid 

received 
within 

the  year. 


Receipts 
from  tui- 
tion fees. 


Total 
income. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Dirision 

South  Atlantic  Divison 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory , 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Dirision : 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


1,026,166 


$38,878,445 


$1,140,899 


$192,245 


$4,414,655 


$3,894,660 


468,170 
101, 139 
181.357 
262,454 
68.046 


16,220 
21,921 
17,550 
73,755 
1,225 
23,995 
190.678 
29,170 
88,666 

4,250 
83,702 

4,450 
15,549 
425 
17,662 
10,581 
11,120 

3.400 

22,805 
27,674 
11,602 
12,959 
27,425 
21.784 
3,064 
4,044 

75,638 

10,099 

62,240 

8,376 

27,805 

8,956 

14,078 

84,899 

2,050 

1,800 

8,378 

7,535 

632 

700 

14,050 

2,872 

9.508 

650 

700 

4,655 

11, 515 

23.264 


21,453,554 
3,350,680 
3,357,525 
6, 574, 605 
4,144,681 


887,430 
80,763 

103,486 
57,231 
U,989 


28,576 
46,247 
98,504 
13, 130 
5,788 


2,065,027 
500,220 
552,541 
889,633 
407,225 


340,000 

660,957 

750.290 

2,687.837 

165,600 

667.500 

6,807,632 

1,646,850 

7.717,888 

142,500 
804,000 
170,000 
726,100 
7,000 
464,600 
299,400 
677,980 
58,500 

420,450 
759.450 
4<i4,450 
873,650 
243.650 
747,425 
148,450 
230,000 

816,350 

206,600 

1,695,300 

475.050 

588,500 

808,200 

359,250 

823,505 

57,000 

80,000 

315,300 

849,650 

68,300 

0 

486,200 

63,000 
325,381 

50,000 

10,000 

960,700 

400,600 

1,771,500 


15,620 
71, 796 
24,290 
85,272 
0 
19,961 

101,320 
13,543 

555,628 

800 

89, 310 

0 

6,875 

750 

795 

2,075 

29,658 

500 

2,450 

8,300 

1,200 

8,586 

50 

2,900 

80,000 

0 

9,375 

1,100 

6,201 

8,077 

4,617 

6,152 

11,590 

7,800 

0 

1,084 

500 

735 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

840 

800 

500 

6,850 

1,409 

600 


6,370 

1,150 

832 

1,490 

0 

0 

17,534 

1,200 

0 

0 

8,700 

0 

1,240 

.0 

4,477 

6,380 

24,900 

550 

3,369 
13,457 

6,033 
17,285 

1,350 
22,530 

3,500 
32,000 

1,500 
9,030 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,600 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 

660 

4,628 


25,634 

53,428 

70,889 

363,935 

27,000 

44,933 

934,480 

263,953 

280,775 

22,413 

91,294 

16,846 

125,656 

2,100 

103.504 

35,235 

97,657 

5,524 

7$,  116 
132,481 
66,180 
58,900 
84,872 
97.168 
21,069 
12,766 

181,850 
15,240 

208,606 

101,610 
61,073 
38,364 
60,861 

167,282 

350 

4,062 

17,709 

32,666 

3,500 

0 

14,602 

17,200 

69,293 

7,000 

1,500 

40,073 

30,669 

239,388 


2,034,704 
499,536 
516,280 
610,338 
233,802 


44.802 
87,843 
48,651 
260,388 
21.600 
49,184 
661,648 
214,678 
646,010 

21,400 
185,134 
10,027 
66,071 
2.850 
66,811 
40,398 
102,311 
4,034 

76,676 
111,148 
76,889 
77,842 
40,148 
89,969 
11,869 
32,400 

119,807 
25,095 

100,438 
21,730 
70.955 
95,502 
81,900 
83.506 
4,200 
8,148 
85,620 
18,537 

0 

0 

8,550 

11,000 

81,904 

2.800 

3,000 

40,353 

22,899 

113,206 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


CoxTEXTS: — Univer$itie$  and  CoUeges^CoUeges  for  tcomenSchoJarshijis— University 
extemion — Latin  pronunciation  in  colleges. 


I.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Number  of  «it«({f utiant.— The  namber  of  institations  included  in  the  table  devoted 
to  the  Btatistics  of  universities  and  colleges  for  the  year  1890-'91  is  430.  This  is  an 
increase  of  15  over  ISSS-W. 

Character  of  {neiitutions.—ThQ  institutions  included  under  the  above  head  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  colleges  for  males  only  and  coeducational  colleges. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  country  are  gradually  removing 
the  barriers  to  the  admission  of  women  seems  to  justify  the  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing summarized  statement  showing  the  number  of  colleges  for  males  only  and 
the  number  of  coeducational  colleges  in  the  several  States,  together  with  the  number 
of  college  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  under  consideration.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  different  colleges  for  women  only  is  given  further  on. 


Tablb  1. 


'The  number  of  colleges  for  males  and  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges 
in  the  several  States, 


States. 


CoUeged  for  males 
only. 

Coeducational  colleges. 

Nom- 
bor. 

Male  col. 

lege  fita- 

dents. 

Num. 
ber. 

College  students. 

Male. 

Female. 

148 

10,658 

282 

i  18,617 

LO) 

9.250 

48 

9,418 

25 

3.645  1         1,057 

81 
27 

8,650 
2,983 

25 
49 

{        881  1             387 
8,029  1         1,705 

37 
5 

8,068 
441 

156 
27 

S             (35) 
\   10,126            5,620 
936               481 

18 
5 
13 

185 

256 

0 

2,388 

326 

967 

2,784 

1,101 

1,409 

2 

0 
2 
2 
0 

1 
5 
0 
13 

258 

0 

195 

127 

0 

217 

1,344 

0 

3,509 

72 

0 

44 

205 
0 
20 

386 
0 

880 

United  States 

Korlh  Atlantic  Division 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division 
Sooth  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Diviaion  . 
Wcatem  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . . . 

Vermont 

Massachosetta 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


813 
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Table  1. — TTie  number  of  colleges ^or  malee  and  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges  l» 
the  several  States — Continued. 


States. 


Colleges  for  males 
only. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Male  col- 
lege stu- 
dents. 


Coeducational  colleges. 


Num- 
ber. 


College  students. 


Male. 


Female. 


South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

W\'oming 4 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Waahingten 

Oregmi 

California 


81 

653 

83 

l,a7» 

0 

656 

548 

650 

0 

635 
844 
661 
66 
595 
153 
0 

376 


524 
51 
558 
225 
141 
306 
0 

0 

33 

135 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
435 


{■ 


0 
U7 
Ul 

0 
206 
275 
63 


(75) 


411 
1,061 
87 
244 
161 
014 
151 

2,422 


(•) 


1,428 

1,351 

550 

561 

1,144 

9S7 

22 


(11) 


77  I 


550 

6 

5 

82 

13 

31 

36 

227 

537 


(18> 


0 
110 
34 

0 
57 
88 
15 

82 
43 

108 
431 
160 

107 
172 
581 
107 

1,231 

450 
740 
746 
264 
830 
715 
674 
16 

a 

158 

230 

0 

8 

56 

4 

17 

31 

140 

214 


The  above  table  ehows  that  282  institutions,  or  65.6  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber, 
are  coedncational.  The  average  number  of  students  in  attendance  nnon  the  several 
coeducational  colleges  was 99,  while  at  the  colleges  for  males  it  was  132.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  bj  divisions  in  the  above  table  will  show  that  coeducation  has 
made  least  progress  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  of  the  country,  while  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  divisions  the  number  of  institutions  to  which  women  are  not 
admitted  is  comparatively  small. 

The  number  of  coeducational  institutions  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  is 
increasing,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of  some  of  the  older  New  England  in- 
stitutions, viz,  Tufts  College,  Mass. ;  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  trustees  of  Tufts  College  voted  to  open  the  college  in  all  departments  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  beginning  with  the  year  1892''93. 

The  action  taken  by  Yale  on  the  question  of  admitting  women  is  contained  in  tho 
report  of  President  Dwight  for  the  year  1891,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

**Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  committee  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  which  had 
been  appointed  at  an  earlier  date,  took  into  serious  consideration  certain  new 
arraugements  and  provisions  connected  with  the  courses  of  study  in  the  graduate 
department.  The  report  which  they  made,  and  which  was  subsequently -reeom- 
mended  by  the  faculty  and  adopted  by  the  corporation,  was  not  presented  until  after 
the  end  of  the  year  1891.  *  *  *  The  committee  recommended  that  five  fellowships, 
yielding  $400  each,  and  twenty  scholarships,  yielding  $100  each  and  covering  the 
expense  of  tuition,  should  be  established  in  the  graduate  department  immediately, 
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OK  the  fonttdstioB  of  present  nniyenity  fands.  These  fellowshipe  they  recommended 
should  be  opened  to  epradnates  of  all  eolleges  and  nnlTersities  whose  membership  in 
the  department  shonid  besln  not  more  than  five  years  after  their  reception  of  the 
bachelor's  degree.  They  also  recommended  that  in  the  academic  year  1891-92,  and 
afterwards,  the  conrses  for  graduate  stndy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, should  be  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges  and  universities  without  distinc- 
tioa  of  sex.  The  firvt  of  tli^se  xyroTisionB  will  prove  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  well 
qualified  aaid  gifted  students  who,  after  graduation  at  any  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  may  desire  to  prosecute  fnrtner  studies  in  our  university,  and  to  avail 
ihemsolTes  of  the  privileges  which  it  ofiers.  The  latter  will  present  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  onr  leading  eolleges  for  young[  women,  as  well  as  to  those  of  similar  colleges 
for  yonng  men,  the  opi>ortunities  which  an  old  and  large  university  affords.  It  is 
b^ieved  that  the  opening  of  these  opportunities  to  young  women  who  have  previ- 
oQfliy  advanced  to  such  a  point  in  their  studies  in  the  institutions  founded  especially 
for  them  will  prove  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education. 
Hie  obj,eetions  which  occur  to  many  minds  as  bearing  against  the  union  of  the  two 
sexes  in  the  same  institnti<m  in  the  courses  of  undergraduate  study  have  no  existence 
or  force  as  related  to  the  uniting  of  the  two  in  the  graduate  courses.  The  privilege 
of  coming  nnder  the  instinetion  of  the  best  and  ablest  professors  in  a  large  uni- 
versity, of  usiBg  its  libraries,  and  of  eiyoying  the  many  facilities  for  study  under 
the  highest  advantages  which  it  furnishes,  must  be  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value. 
Tlie  university  ]becomes  by  the  offering  of  this  privilege,  not  a  rival  or  opponent  of 
the  collies  for  women,  but  an  ally  and  helper  to  them.  It  offers  its  graduate  conrses 
and  its  oegree  of  doctor  of  philosphy  to  their  spraduates,  and  thus  presents  its  nfts  to 
tlhese  gra&ates  as  an  addition  to  the  gift  which  they  have  already  received  from 
their  own  institations.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  favorable  reception  which 
has  been  given  to  this  new  plan  and  arrangement  by  the  public  and  tne  friends  of 
education  everywhere.'' 

The  question  of  rendering  the  appliances  of  Brown  University  available  to  young 
women,  has  received  more  or  less  a^ntion  firom  the  corporation  since  1885.  A  plan 
for  the  admission  of  women  was  adopted  in  1886,  but  was  never  put  into  execution. 
In  1888  the  corporation  deemed  it  unwise  to  open  its  doors  to  women,  but  recom- 
mended thaii  tt!b  faculty  prepare  a  scheme  by  which  women  might  be  admitted  to 
coUege  examinationB  and  receive  eertificates  of  profieiency.  In  accordance  with  this 
reeommeadation  the  fsoulty  in  February,  1890,  prepared  the  following  rules,  which 
were  approved  by  the  corporation : 

^Toung  women  may  be  admitted  to  examinations  in  Brown  University  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

'*  Fust.  They  shall  take  the  entrance  examinatl(ms  at  the  same  times  and  places 
and  nnder  the  same  conditicms  as  young  men. 

''Second.  The  advanced  examinations  they  shall  take  at  the  college. 

'*  Third.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  advanced  examinations,  candidates  must  have 
passed  all  the  entrance  examinations  and  all  examinations  which  cover  the  work  of 
previous  terms;  but  candidates  may  present  certificates  in  place  of  entrance  exam- 
inations, subject  to  the  same  condiiaons  which  apply  to  young  men. 

'*  Fourth.  The  suhjeetB  for  women's  examinations,  when  not  identical  with  those  in 
the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  college,  shall  in  all  cases  closely  correspond  to 
them. 

'^  Fifth.  For  an  entire  set  of  entrance  examinations  or  of  advanced  examinations, 
each  candidate  shall  pay  $10.  For  any  extra  examinations  the  fee  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  set.  fieports  of  profioiaicy  will  be  given  after  all  examinations. 
Upon  the  satisfiictory  completion  of  any  course  of  stuoy  candidates  will  receive  cer- 
tificates of  their  attainments." 

The  above  rules  were  in  force  during  the  year  1891-'92,  and  thirteen  young  women 
avaQed  themselves  of  tiie  opportonities  offered.  In  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  pass  the  examinations,  women's  classes  in  all  freshman  studies  were 
formed  ontside  of  college  and  received  instruction  substantially  the  same  as  that 
received  by  freshmen  in  college.  As  to  graduate  instruction  for  women  the  faculty, 
daring  the  year  1891^^92^  recommended  ''that  to  women  holding  bachelors'  degrees, 
and,  by  special  permission,  to  other  women  of  liberal  education,  all  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  university  intended  for  graduate  students  be  opened  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  men.''^ 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1893  the  trustees  of  Georgetown  College,  George- 
town, Ky.,  determined  to  admit  voung  ladies  to  the  college  tentatively.  If  coedu- 
caticm  is  found  to  work  favorably  the  doors  will  be  opened  permanently  to  young 
ladies. 

PrcfM9or9  and  insiruciort. — The  number  of  professors  and  instructors,  male  and 
female,  employed  in  the  several  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  is  shown 
in  the  following  snmmary: 

*Beport8  of  Frosident  of  Brown  University  for  1800-'91  and  1891-'92. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  $iat%8ties  conc€i*ning  professors  and  insimctors  in  universitieB 

and  colleges  for  1890-^91, 


State  or  Territory. 


I 

a 

f 


Professors  and  instmctors. 


Preparatory 
departments. 


Collegiate 
departments. 


t^fesaional 
departments. 


i 


Total  number 

(excluding  dn* 

plicatee). 


United  SUtes  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Nevr  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Dirislon: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

•Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Forth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah...* 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oreffon 

Callfomla 


430 


1,562 


4,220 


409 


1,958 


11 


7,150 


73 
50 
76 
193 
82 


167 
173 
879 
108 


0 
0 
0 

81 

0 

0 

113 

5 

86 

0 
40 
29 
20 

7 
26 
22 

9 
14 

29 
73 
4 

7 
81 
24 

0 

177 
64 

151 
43 
43 
62 
76 

116 
10 
37 
40 
61 

8 
6 
23 
9 
2 
12 
11 
42 


56 
123 


50 


1,286 
503 
'618 

1,696 
217 


82 
46 
92 
272 

67 


706 
164 


697 
182 


2,848 
756 
834 

2,919 
493 


87 
18 
32 
233 
35 
99 
410 
109 
807 

8 
140 
37 
87 
24 
77 
69 
43 
18 

7ft 
156 
67 
33 
87 
79 
17 

303 

167 

252 

149 

120 

119 

166 

189 

13 

35 

64 

119 

8 
7 


7 
10 
23 
129 


16 

17 

20 

202 

0 

62 

245 

4 

140 


98 
17 

3 
18 

7 
18 

0 

24 

120 

4 

7 

45 
9 


144 

49 

188 

60 

25 

92 

77 

17 

1 

0 

89 

5 

0 


83 


52 
48 
50 
543 
85 
193 
814 
114 
499 

8 
163 
163 
114 
82 
108 
85 
74 
19 

122 
806 
75 
41 
160 
104 
26 


276 
527 
234 
148 


278 
18 
.42 
122 
167 

10 
18 
96 
18 
8 
19 
70 
259 


1,122 


«3 

100 
219 
622 
118 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
17 
0 

a 

0 
18 
7 
2 
2 
18 
6 
80 
17 


62 

14 
U 
45 
46 
18 

131 
42 

112 
47 
VL 
22 
89 
64 
8 
23 

61 

6 
3 
28 
2 
3 
18 
16 
66 


The  above  table  is  self-explanatory  and  needs  but  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teaching  force  is  composed 
of  women,  bat  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  large  nnmber  of  them  are  engaged  as 
instrnctors  in  music,  art,  etc.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  very  small  number  of 
women  professors  in  the  professional  departments. 

Students,— Th^  nnmber  of  students  enrolled  in  uniyersities  and  colleges  dnrinff  the 
year  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  number  enrolled  in  188^^90.  The  pnnci- 
pal  items  respecting  the  attendance  and  classification  of  students  is  given  in  uie  fbl* 
lowing  summary : 
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This  table  shows  that  the  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  all  th« 
courses  of  study  of  the  several  institutions  was  124,684,  of  which  number  29,734,  or 
almost  24  per  cent,  were  women.    Of  the  47,535  students  in  the  regular  college  dfr- 

Sartments  almost  20  per  cent  were  women.  The  number  of  students  in  the  griMuats 
epartments  shows  a  marked'  incxease  over  last  year's  figures.  As  will  be  seen  by 
the  footnotes  appended  to  the  above  table,  930  of  the  graduate  students  were  non- 
residents: that  IS,  students  pursuing  advanced  courses  of  study  at  their  homes  or 
places  otner  than  the  institutions  at  which  their  names  are  enrolled.  Th«  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  graduate  departments  was  2,863,  of  which  number 
but  8.6  per  cent  were  women. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions,  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  was  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  University  of  Kansas  reports  that  no  preparatory 
work  will  be  done  by  that  institution  after  the  close  of  the  year  1890-91.  This  goes 
to  show  that  the  academies  and  high  schools  are  now  able  and  willing  to  prepare 
students  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  university,  thus  allowing  the  entire  foroe  of 
the  university  to  be  devoted  to  college  and  university  work. 

The  nuuiber  of  students  in  the  several  degree  aud  other  courses  is  also  ffiven  in 
the  above  table.  As  will  be  seen,  a  large  number  of  students  were  enrolled  in  nor- 
mal and  business  courses.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  coun^  in  music,  art,  etc.,  in 
a  large  number  of  the  institutions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  college  students  in  the  several  de- 
gree courses  ofiered  by  368  universities  and  colleges : 

Table  4. — Fer  cent  of  college  ettulenU  in  the  eeverdl  degree  coureee  in  1890-'91, 


If 
11 

M 

1  . 

if 

if 

Per  cent  of  students  in  re 
courses  pursuing  courses 

12S»1?S!! 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

2 
(4 

1 

1 

c5 

1 
1 

1 

United  StatM 

808 



41,215 

87.0 

58.4 

20.8 

6.3 

7.5 

8.0 

4.0 

Kffrth  Atlantic  Plrlnlm 

70 
60 
51 
168 
20 

13,744 
4,168 
4^724 

16,807 
1.772 

91.1 
89.6 
78.9 
86.1 
79.8 

71.7 
82.5 
48.3 
44.5 
46.8 

12.2 
9.2 
39.3 
25.8 
28.7 

2.0 
1.8 
4.6 
11.3 
8.9* 

4.4 

2.7 

L7 

12.3 

14.1 

4.8 

2.6 
8.7 
L9 
0.6 

5.4 

South  AtUntio  DiTision 

L8 

South  Central  DiYision 

2.4 

Korth  Central  Division 

4.2 

Weetem  Diyiaion 

0.9 

Forth  Atlantic  Division: 

Haine 

8 

1 
2 
0 
1 

5 
23 

1 
10 
8 
6 
8 
11 
7 

e 

4 

8 
18 
5 
4 
9 
7 
2 

510 
256 
230 

''^ 

1.204 
4,464 
1,101 
2.024 

81 
889 

162 
663 
263 
1,010 
863 
646 
82 

708 
1,407 
582 
273 
850 
718 
186 

99.2 
100.0 
96.2 
90.4 
82.2 
86.5 
90.7 
87.7 
90.0 

100.0 
90.0 
96.9 
8a4 
61.6 
93.3 
90.6 
96.6 
52.4 

76.6 
82.4 
71.5 

100.0 
88.7 
55.0 

100.0 

100.0 
75.8 
47.4 
04.3 
79.9 
94.7 
56.7 
74.8 
57.6 

71.6 
97.9 
100.0 
03.7 
75.9 
71.3 
72.6 
75.2 
78.5 

45.9 
42.4 
53.5 
84.8 
60.2 
57.5 
82.8 

0 

26!  r 

2.6 
0 

5.2 
18.7 
14.9 
16.7 

8.7 
2.1 

0 

24.2 

0 

*"*6" 

0 
8.1 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  .t 

13.5 

1.1 

20.1 

13.0 
...... 

0 
4.8 
8.0 
10.0 

24.7 

0 

If  assachnsetts 

2.0 

Bhode  Island 

0 

Connecticut  ............ ......... 

0.1 

New  York 

10  5 

New  Jersey ....................... 

2.8 

Pennsjlvania 

2.4 
0 

6.5 
0 

0.8 

Booth  Atiantio  Division: 

Delaware ..« 

0 

Maryland 

TMsfcrlrtt  of  rnlnmhiA 

Virginia 

3.4 

21.9 
15.7 
11.6 

43.0 
44.5 
38.6 
46.5 
89.8 
16.4 
33.3 

0.3 
15.4 
2.7 

"**o' 

82.6 

8.5 
4.8 

**7.*6" 
5.6 
L5 
2.8 

"i'i" 

2.6 
8.7 
2.2 

West  Vlririnla 

North  Carolina 

2.6 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

8.8 
0 

2.0 

5.8 

7.9 

0 

8.8 

Florida 

0 

Bonth  Central  Division: 

KentQcky 

Tennessee  ........................ 

Alabama 

Hississippi 

1.5 

0 

17.2 

Louisiana 

Texas 

17.0 

2.5 
12.4 

5.8 

0  8 

21.6 
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Table  4. — Per  cent  of  college  etudenU  in  the  several  degree  counes  in  1890-^91 — Cont'd. 


Stote  or  Territory, 


Per  cent  of  stodenta  in  reffnlar  degreo 
coorsei  porsaing  courses  leading  to— 


n 


Horth  Central  Diriaion 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

•  Missouri 

Iforth  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kerada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calffomia 


4,096 

l,il3 

2,394 

1,724 

1,232 

1,054 

1,973 

1,427 

88 

133 

447 

»7« 

13 
18 

132 
48 
67 

847 
1,152 


83.4 
91.3 
91.8 
88.9 
88.1 
70.7 
90.9 
79.5 
100.0 
81.2 
83.0 
87.0 

76.9 
100.0 
79.5 
100.0 
92.5 
80.1 
77.9 


46.3 
58.6 
42.6 
32.0 
40.0 
35.3 
36.2 
59.9 
60.5 
63.9 
41.8 
52.0 

70.0 


13.9 
24.3 
43.5 
20.0 
13.0 
23.8 
33.4 
23.7 
81.6 
16.7 
33.7 
33.8 

30.0 


13.8 

8.4 

7.7 

16.8 

21.7 

24.4 

5.8 

4.4 

7.9 

1.8 

22.3 

7.7 


18.2 
13.3 

6.1 
19.8 

4.1 

5.9 
17.7 

7.7 


17.6 
2.2 
4.6 


60.5 
68.8 
87.1 
88.9 
33.2 


17.1 
31.2 
46.8 
6.8 
35.9 


61.5 
15.3 
0 
16.1 
3.6 
9.1 


88.5 

17.1 

0 


19.7 


L7 
0.4 
0 
2.1 
8.2 
4.0 
6.0 
0.8 


6.6 


0.1 
8.8 
18.0 
6.6 
2.4 
8.5 


2.4 


LO 


0.7 
LI 


RATIO  O^  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TO  POPULATION. 


The  ratio  of  college  Btndests  to  population  is  an  important  item  of  information, 
ftnd  one  which  is  fr^uentl j  called  for  by  correspondents  of  the  Burean.  The  ratio  of 
the  total  number  of  college  students  to  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  easily 
obtained,  but  to  arrive  at  the  ratio  for  any  one  State  or  section  of  the  country  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  though  this  is  undoubt- 
edly lust  ified  by  the  facts  obtained. 

This  office  possesses  as  complete  a  file  of  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain,  and  tnese  have  been  fully  examined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inyestigation.  It  has  been  necessary  to  examine  each  catalofi^e  to  find  the  State 
residences  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  institutions  of  each  State.  Satisfactory 
information  respecting  the  students  was  obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  but  361 
institutions.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  institutions  do  not  publish  the 
residence  of  the  students,  while  others,  though  giving  the  residence  of  the  students, 
do  not  distinguish  between  college  and  other  students.  Students  in  the  collocate 
departments  only  have  been  considered,  all  preparatory  and  professional  students 
haTing  been  excluded.     Technological  schools  are  not  included. 

To  give  the  residence  of  students  in  each  individual  institution  concerned  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  the  subject.  Therefore  the  results  of  the 
investigation  have  been  somewhat  condensed,  the  State  residences  of  students  at- 
tending the  colleges  of  the  several  States  being  given. 

The  first  part  of  the  table,  pp.  822-826,  gives  merely  the  State  residences  of  the  stu- 
dents, while  the  ratio  of  college  students  to  the  population  will  be  found  on  p.  827. 

We  find  that  frequently  a  ratio  of  college  students  to  population  for  the  several 
States  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  population  of  the  several  States  by  the  number  of 
students  attending  college  in  the  respective  States.  In  order  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  results  obtained  by  each  method,  both  have  been  here  employed,  and 
the  results  obtained  embodied  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  although  there  are  1,773  students  in  the  colleges 
of  Connecticut,  only  802  students  from  Connecticut  were  enrolled  in  the  361  insti- 
tutions included  in  Table  5,  showing  that  while  the  real  ratio  in  this  case  is  930,  the 
one  given  to  the  State  by  the  other  method  is  421.  In  the  case  of  Delaware  more 
students  of  the  State  attend  the  colleges  of  the  country  than  are  enrolled  in  the 
college  of  the  State.    Similar  instances  will  be  foumd  throughout  the  table. 
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Table  5. — Shotoing  residence  (or  domicile)  of  students  attending  college  in  the  seteral 

States, 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PIVISION. 


State  or  Territory  in  trhich 
college  is  situated. 


1i 

I 


Beeidence  (or  domicile)  of  students. 


31 


D^nited  States . 


361 


654 


403 


439   2,611 


I 
347       802  5,506 


North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  ... 
!Korth  Central  Division  . . . 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacliusctts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pcnnaylvaiiia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GeorcLi 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Horth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakote 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming , 

Colorado 

Xrtah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon , 

Califomia 


46 
60 
161 
26 


629 
7 
1 

16 
1 


384 
5 
1 

10 
3 


425 
3 
0 
10 

1 


2,517 

41 

.2 

46 

5 


418 

26 

.    0 

131 

1 

34 
13 
0 
6 

0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
12 
0 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


28 

168 

3 

137 

14 

25 

10 

2 

2 

0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 

4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


7 

82 

177 

107 

U 

23 

17 

0 

1 

1) 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


40 
46 
0 

2,124 
72 
105 
93 
3 
25 

0 
34 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 


327 

14 

1 

5 

0 


1,006 


3,491 


755 

21 

0 

25 

1 


5,248 

84 

2 

161 

11 


0 

1 

0 

150 

210 

10 

522 

54 

1 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

25 

607 

24 

401 

3,842 

216 

118 

0 
53 
16 
6 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
'  0 
0 
0 

60 
3 
22 
55 
8 
4 
5 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


948 

37 

3 

16 

1 


1 
1 
0 
85 
0 

87 
248 
415 
102 

0 
34 

1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
2 
3 


3,124 
123 

0 
229 

6 


1 

1 

0 

148 

12 

116 

200 

200 

2,446 

1 
67 
12 
8 
33 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

143 

12 

14 

32 

4 

3 

6 

12 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


15.25t 


14,357 
335 

19 
518 

29 


498 
339 
214 

3.556 
372 

1,329 

4,498 
838 

2,713 


40 
16 
43 

4 
2 
0 

I 

3 
16 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2S0 

21 
50 
119 
17 
17 
19 
15 
0 
0 
5 
& 

1 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

as 
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Table  o,^S^&wing  residence  (or  domicile)  of  iiudenU  attending  eolUge  in  ike  eererdl 

Statet — Continaed. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


8Ute  or  Territory  in  which 
college  U  situated.     - 


a 

I 


Bosidenoe  (or  domicile)  of  stadents. 


s 


s 

p 


I 


I 


Uxdted  States . 


m 


177 


781 


292      044 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sooth  Atlantic  Diyiaion.. 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


68 
4« 
00 
161 
28 


North  Atlantic  Dirisioin: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Venftont 

MassachoMtts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

MaryL\nd 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Candina 


Georgia, 
orula.. 


Florl 
Sooth  Central  Division : 

Ken  tacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas •.,. 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

DUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calflbmia 


218 
541 

2 
20 

0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
17 
9 
32 
154 

4 
483 
14 
87 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


112 
154 

0 
28 

0 


288 


822 


881 


138 


08 

'800 
53 
16 
0 


125 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

14 

0 

30 

0 

37 

22 

721 

9 

19 

1 

0 

0 

10 
80 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 

11 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


83 
188 

2 
43 

0 


51 
744 

22 
5 
0 


38 

835 
10 
2 
0 


37 
587 

52 
5 
0 


11 
101 
18 
8 
0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

11 

2 

4 

5 

20 

82 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

26 

5 

5 

3 

4 

42 

86 

10 

115 

1 

0 

0 

660 

72 

11 

26 

525 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

17 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

3 

36 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


25 


538 
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Table  5. — Shotoing  residence  (or  domicile)  of  etudente  attending  college  in  the  eeverai 

States — Continued. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 


1 

Residence  (or  domicile)  of  students. 

Bute  or  Territory  in  which 
coUege  is  situated. 

j 

1 

i 

} 

j 

J 

i 

1 

o 

i 

11 

ll 

United  States 

801 

1.194 

1.480 

005 

637 

1,100 

919 

153 

4 

20 

0,078 

North  Atlantic  Birlsion  . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  ... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

'w^Mitem  Division .....•...• 

68 
40 
00 
101 
20 

85 

04 

975 

08 

2 

47 

00 

1.35d 

23 

0 

14 

28 

012 

11 

0 

8 
20 

603 

341 

18 

23 

1,001 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
3 
0 

0 
1 
0 
21 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

11 

28 

83 

17 

919 

3 

0 

0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
48 
802 
31 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
1 

10 
9 

10 

0 
1 
9 
28 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

24 

47 
4v 
2 
9 
710 
0 

8 
4 

8 
2 
1 
0 
8 
7 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
18 
90 
29 
1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
8 

0 
0 
8 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
30 
0 
9 
8 

4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

■■■ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

223 
203 

6,405 
184 

8 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
^i^ue      

8 

1 
2 
0 

1 
8 

20 
4 

25 

1 
7 
8 
7 
8 
9 
7 
6 
4 

11 

20 

5 

4 
9 
8 
8 

82 

11 

25 

10 

0 

0 

21 

22 

2 

5 

5 

18 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
11 

0 
0 
0 
22 
1 
15 
10 
18 
13 

0 

17 
2 
84 
10 
0 
0 
1 
0 

900 

05 
0 
8 

0 

1 
0 

22 
28 

11 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
0 
8 
2 
10 
10 
7 
9 

0 

1 
1 

48 
0 
8 
8 

1 
0 

29 
1.814 

4 
0 
0 
1 

8 
2 
8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

0 

4 
3 
12 
0 
1 
8 
5 
0 

2 
82 
672 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

8 
0 

VuuuichnBetta ......... 

64 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Connecticat 

80 

New  York 

65 

41 

'PAnnflvlvflnia    ......... 

30 

South  AtlanUc  Division : 
Delaware  .............. 

0 

^£aryland 

20 

District  of  Columbia . . . 
Virginia 

20 
178 

TiTAat  Virfirinia 

12 

■Korth  Carolina 

0 

Sonth  Carolina 

13 

Q^orgia 

13 

Floriaa 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

ITAnliick  v        ........... 

990 

Xenncsseo  ,,••••..••... 

1,002 

AlftUAn^A ............ 

702 

MlssissiDDi 

382 

LouiiiiAna    ........•••.. 

905 

728 

Arkansas 

27 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio    

48 

Indisna 

80 

Dlinois     

Hichiran 

"Wisconsin 

lAinnosota 

Iowa      .*. 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana   t. .««.... ...^- 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah  

Kevada 

Washington 

Oregon  

Csliibrnia 
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Table  ^.-^Skowing  residence  (or  domicile)  of  8tudent$  attending  college  in  the  eeveral 

States — Con  tinned. 

NOBTH  CENTBAL  DIVISION. 


State  or  Territory  in  whicli 
college  is  situated. 


I" 

I 


XJnitodStetes 

North  Atlantio  Division . 
fionth  Atlantic  Division . 
Sontli  Central  Division . , 
North  Centeid  Division . . 
WestemDivialon 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Nev  Hampshire 

Yermoni 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

■onth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  C<dnmbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

8onth  Central  Division : 

Kcmtucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arlumsas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon , 

CalfiomU 


sex 


3, 724 1, 55C  2, 962 1, 514  1, 237 


Besidonce  (or  domicile)  of  students. 


i 


470!      94     468     : 
82,      18       24 
22'      12|      26 
3,1481,3982.4321,378 
2       3i      12         ' 


_L 


1 
169 
5 
3 

20^  106 
28 
87 


6 
4 

49 
0 
0 
0 

1 

10 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,911 

38 

41 

119 

15 

3 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
10 
25 

9 
14 


10 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

68 

193 

54 

66 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 


8 

8 
1 

191 

2 

90 

118 


1 

■'I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

17 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

91 

83 

1,808 

239 

70 

12 

71 

89 

0 

1 

8 

10 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 


0 

0 

1 

32 

3 

20 

44 

8 
2 

0 
10 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 
7 

30 
1,265 
5 
5 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


102 

8 

1 

1,125 

1 


1,0362,106 


110 

21 

9121,983 
4       13 


1 
0 
1 

40 
5 
7 

41 
7 
0 

0 

7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

2 

2 

37 

0 

26 

34 

5 

4 

0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

12 
3 
23 

21 

13 

798 

35 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


,765 


128 

42 

27 

1  562 

6 


0 

0 

0 

44 

2' 
81 

22 
8 

10 

0 
9 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


41 
12 
102 
64 
29 
26 
1,677 


29 
13 
12 

0 
2 
2 
22 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
16 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

23 

.20 

73 

13 

2 

5 


81,389 
0        0 
0 


63 


1       6 


183 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
8 
13 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
122 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


554 


7 
4 

85 
19 

1 
1 

33 
7 
0 
4 
378 

12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
2 


985 


64 
6 
5 
908 
2 


10 


20 

9 

82 

80 

8 

2 

23 

55 

0 

0 

4 

730 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17,685 


1,696 

225 

105 

15,578 

88 


6 

19 

• 

683 

20 
277 
447 
120 
168 

1 

91 
27 
28 
76 
1 
6 
6 
1 

41 
6t 

1 
1 
8 
6 
6 

8,277 

1,872 

2.249 

1,883 

1,068 

923 

1,928 

1.510 

25 

141 

402 

TtO 

1 

6 
8 

6 
0 
0 
0 

79 
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Table  5,— Showing  rendence  (or  donUcile)  of  etudenU  attending  college  in  the  eeverai 

States — Contipaed. 

WESTERN  DIVTSlOir. 


r 

Residence  (or  domicile)  of  students. 

h 
H 

State  or  Territory  in  which 
ooUogo  is  bitnated. 

1 

^ 

j 

1 

5 

i 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1 

United  States 

361 

59 

25 

189 

11 

10 

51 

58 

14 

146 

351 

1.207 

2,121 

542 

46,  i74 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

68 
46 
60 
161 
26 

13 
0 

1 

16 
29 

3 
0 
0 
7 
15 

49 
8 

4 
51 
82 

4 
0 
1 
5 

1 

1 

2 
0 
5 
2 

10 

1 
1 

18 
21 

1 
0 
0 
2 
55 

6 

0 
1 

4 
4 

13 

1 

1 

26 

105 

12 
1 
2 

10 
326 

87 

14 

5 

89 

1,062 

196 
22 
16 

183 
1,702 

260 
25 
48 

188 
26 

17,377 
4.724 
5.75» 

16,778 
1,846 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine        

3 

1 
2 
9 
1 
3 

20 
4 

25 

1 
7 
3 
7 
3 
9 
7 
5 
4 

11 
20 
5 
4 
9 
8 
3 

32 

11 

25 

10 

6 

9 

21 

22 

2 

5 

5 

13 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
11 

7 

0 
0 
8 
0 
5 
3 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 

1 

8 
0 
4 

0 
1 
0 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 



0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
14 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
14 
0 
14 
13 
2 
4 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

9 
4 
6 
15 
1 
2 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 
5 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

1 
1 

8 
0 

1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

17 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

8 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

45 
0 
0 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
7 
1 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

1 

4 
2 
8 
3 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
66 
15 
24 

0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

5 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
299 
23 

0 

1 
0 
36 
1 
24 
18 
4 
3 

0 
5 
5 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

7 
4 
11 
9 
0 
2 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1,058 

2 
1 
0 
69 
1 
57 
44 
10 
14 

0 

8 
8 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

10 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

31 
11 
31 
42 
6 
12 
14 
18 
1 
1 
4 
13 

27 
14 
83 
17 
48 
74 
316 
1,123 

2 

1 

10 
63 

4 
20 
91 
32 
87 

15 

17 
18 

0 
0 

53 
18 
42 
36 

25 

511 

364 

Vermont -. 

233 

'KfiiJtan/>.liii«iAtt  A 

4,469 

Rhode  Island 

408 

Oon  necticut     *.••      .••••• 

1,773 

New  York     

5,226 

New  Jtirsev '. 

1,113 

Pennsylvania 

8.291 

Sooth  AUlntio  Division : 
Delaware. .- 

82 

Maryland 

990 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

273 
1,114 

West  Virginia 

265 

North  Carolina 

761 

South  Carolina 

585 

Georcia 

574 

Florida '. 

82 

South  Central  Division: 
Ken  tacky 

1.078 

Tennessee 

1.820 

Alabama 

733 

MississiDni 

385 

r^oniHiana  ...--r » r 

080 

Texas - 

731 

Arkansas  -^ 

30 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio     

8,737 

Indiana - ■ 

Dlinois 

1,462 

2.408 

Michigan 

2,127 

Wisconsin 

1,116 

Minnesota 

967 

Iowa 

1,978 

Missouri 

1,591 

North  Dakota 

26 

South  Dakota 

142 

Nebraska  ..^-tt , ■, r . 

411 

Kansas  ^ iTr»-- 

808 

Westem  Division: 

Montana     ............... 

30 

Wvominir ................ 

14 

95 

Utah 

17 

Nevada  

48 

Washington 

74 

Oregon 

316 

CaUfomia 

1,252 
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Tablk  B.—Showm^  (•)  fW  rttH^  of  oolU>^  aiudemU  to  (Me  popmUHam  of  iko  Statoo  im 
wkidi  tke^  reoide;  (b)  iko  ratio  of  collt§o  iiudeuU  to  the  pofmlaUom  of  iko  8taU$  im 
which  they  attend  college. 


Staio  or  Territory. 


Poimlation,' 
1890. 


Itatioof 
coUefre  stu- 
dents to 
popolction, 
i.  e.,  nam- 
berof  peo- 

4flBt. 


Knmbor 
of  ttodenU 
from  the 
several 
SUtesin 


Kamb«r 
of  stadenU 
in  the  col- 
leges of  the 
screrai 
SUtes. 


Batloor 

collece  8ta> 

dents  to 
popaUtiOB, 
i.e.,nmn- 
berof  peo> 
pie  to  each 
college  stu- 
dent 


United  Slates . 


North  Atlantie  Division. 
South  Atlantic  DiTision. 
Sontb  Central  Division  . . 
north  Central  Diviaioo.. 
Western  Division 


Korfh  Atlantic  Dirieion: 

Maine 

Kew  Uampahire 

Yermont 

Masfuichusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connectieat 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

PenuRjlvauia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Harjland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma. 

Indian  Territory 

Serth  Central  Divlaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana... 

nHnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lewa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  DiviaSon: 

Montana 


Morado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oreeoo 

C^oD^ia.... 


Foteifs  eosatriea  . 


62,622,250 

17,401,545 

8, 857, 920 

10, 972, 893 

22,362,279 

3.027,613 


661,086 

376,530 

332,422 

2,238,W3 

34>,506 

746. 258 

5.997,853 

1, 444, 933 

5,258,014 

168,493 
1,042,390 

230,392 
1,655,980 

762,704 
1,617,947 
1, 151, 149 
1,837,353 

391,422 

1,858,635 
1,767,518 
1,613,017 
1,289.600 
1.118.587 
2.235,523 
1, 128, 179 
61,834 


3,672,316 
2,192.404 
3,826,351 
2,003,889 
1.686,880 
1,301,826 
1,911,896 
2,670,184 
182. 719 
328,808 
1,068,910 
1,427.096 

132,156 

60,705 

412, 196 

153, 593 

59.G20 

207,005 

45,761 

84,385 

340,300 

813.767 

1.208,130 


45.932 

Is.  258 
4,790 
6,078 

17,685 
2.121 


1,36S 

1.140 
1,840 
1,805 
1,266 
1,427 


654 

403 

439 

2,611 

347 

802 

6,506 

1,005 

3.491 

177 
781 
292 

044 
266 
822 
694 
681 
133 

1,104 

1.480 

665 

537 

1,106 

919 

153 

4 

20 

3.724 

1,656 

2,962 

1,614 

1,237 

1,036 

2,106 

1,786 

63 

183 

654 

085 

80 

25 

189 

11 

10 

61 

68 

14 

146 

351 

1,267 

642 


1,011 

934 

757 

858 

996 

930 

1.089 

1.438 

1.506 

052 
1,336 

780 
1,764 
2,871 
1,068 
1.650 
2.606 
2,043 

1,567 
1,104 
2,276 
3,401 
1,011 
2,433 
7,374 
16,468 


1.400 
1,202 
1,383 
1.364 
1,257 
908 
1,513 
2,900 
1,797 
1.911 
1,440 

3,240 
2,828 
2,181 
13,063 
6,062 
4,077 
780 
6,027 
2,303 
804 
1,001 


46,474 

17,377 
4,726 
5,753 

16,773 
1,846 


6U 
364 

233 
4,460 

403 
1,773 
6,220 
1.113 
8.203 


278 
1,U4 
266 
761 
686 
574 
83 

1,073 

1,820 

733 

385 

080 
731 
30 


3,787 

1,463 

2.408 

2,137 

1,116 

067 

1.078 

1.501 

26 

142 

411 

806 

30 
14 
06 


74 

316 

1,863 


1,347 

"T.oS 

1,874 
1.906 
1,333 
1,646 


1.204 

1,034 

1,433 

501 

857 

421 

1.140 

1,206 

1.607 

3,056 
1,053 
8U 
1,487 
3,878 
3,126 
1.061 
8,201 
4,773 

1,733 
971 
3.064 
S.350 
1,141 
3,058 
87,606 


983 
1.500 
1,580 

984 
1,513 
1,346 

967 
1.684 
7,028 
2.316 
3,576 
1,766 

4,406 
4,336 
4,330 


12,230 
953 


4,721 
993 
065 
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LihraHe$, — ^The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  volames  in  the  libraries 
of  universities  and  colleges  and  the  amount  of  benefactions  received  within  the 
year: 

Table  7. — Summary  of  BtatUtics  oonceming  henefactions  to  and  libraries  in  univerHtia 

and  colleges  for  1890^*91, 


State  or  Territoiy. 


Number 

of 
InsUta. 
tioiw. 

Number  of 

boimd 
volomet  in 
Ubraries. 

Nnmberof 
pampblets 
in  Ubraries. 

'Benefac- 
tions. 

430 

4,542.902 

796,833 

•6,  sift.  208 

73 

2,201,228 

432.749 

2.983,656 

5« 

522,297 

41, 530  J 

962,863 

7« 

372,447 

45,779 

462.461 

193 

1.286,842 

241.656 

2.226.853 

32 

160.088 

84.619 

258.875 

8 

89,117 

20,000 

2.000 

1 

72,000 

2 

58,766 

10,000 

660 

0 

571,150 

172,500 

884,855 

1 

70,000 

20.000 

222,119 

8 

278,501 

21,000 

457,986 

23 

636,552 

52,009 

1.891.276 

5 

108,002 

1,200 

25.000 

26 

317, 080 

135.140 

450.270 

1 

4,500 

300 

10 

126,907 

9.370 

i28.'8O0 

4 

88,000 
134,050 

7 

11,300 

414,000 

3 

6,200 

1,550 

2.560 

11 

72,100 

8,000 

258.000 

0 

54,000 

8,100 

34,000 

7 

49.800 

7,650 

140.850 

4 

7,240 

260 

10,008 

18 

55.910 

6.087 

181.300 

24 

100,531 

15,792 

63,448 

7 

36,200 

2,900 

18.525 

6 

22.950 

3.400 

40,000 

10 

124,600 

8,100 

100,  no 

12 

25.600 

8,900 

103.078 

5 

6,650 

600 

5,600 

87 

303,272 

48,900 

418,189 

15 

148,100 

20,780 

109,960 

28 

177,173 

28,827 

141.127 

11 

153.427 

53.988 

76,408 

.     0 

94,900 

6.750 

306,880 

11 

53,221 

1.500 

148.000 

22 

110, 297 

13,595 

773,800 

27 

134,015 

45.650 

168.965 

3 

5,700 

2,400 

7,040 

6 

10,639 

1,724 

38.512 

8 

33,366 

4,092 

06.097 

le 

62,832 

13,450 

90.800 

1 

1.200 
2,300 

100 

1 

1,000 
8,100 

4 

20,944 

171,376 

1 

10,000 

2,000 
247 

1 

1,932 

4 

7,700 

4,630 

8.849 

6 

16.600 

2,100 

8,060 

14 

99,412 

21,442 

70,700 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey , . . . 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division; 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenuessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calfibmia 


The  number  of  bound  Tolumea  in  the  libraries,  4,642,902,  shows  an  increase  of 
890,849  volumes  during  the  past  year.  Besides  the  bound  volumes,  there  were 
pamphlets  to  the  number  of  796.333  reported.  This  number  should  undoubtedly  be 
very  much  larger  than  it  is,  for  in  a  large  number  of  the  institutions  the  pamphlets 
are  neither  numbered  nor  catalogued,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  render  a  report 
of  them. 

Benefactions, — The  amount  of  benefactions  received  by  these  institutions  during 

the  past  year  through  gifts  and  bequests  was  $6,849,208.     This  does  not  include  tho 

famous  Fayerweather  bequest  nor  the  large  amounts  given  to  the  University  of  Chi- 

~'^go      The  former  bequest  not  having  been  paid  over  to  the  several  institutions 

^rested  during  the  year  under  consideration,  it  will  be  included  in  the  report  for 
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1891-'92.  The  amounts  received  by  the  University  of  Chicago  frill  appear  in  the  re- 
port for  1892-^93,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
North  Atlantic  division  again  fared  better  in  the  matter  of  benefactions  than  any 
of  the  other  divisions,  $2,933,656  being  reported  by  thirty-four  of  the  seventy-three 
institutions  included  in  this  section. 

Degree9, — ^Excluding  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  the  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  on  examination  in  1890-'91,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  was  6,452. 
The  following  summarized  statement  gives  the  name  and  number  of  each  kind  of 
degree  conferred  in  the  several  States : 

Table  8. — Number  of  degrees  in  letUre,  ecience,  and  philoaopkjf  conferred  on  examination 
in  1890-^91,  6y  univereiiiee  and  collegee. 


State  or  Territory. 

m 
^ 

^ 
A 

CO 

i 
0 

United  SUtcs 

8.850 

603 

849 

2 

1,007 

42 

2 

147 

84 

Korth  AtlanUc  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  ... 

l.«KJ 

384 

257 

M3 

70 

834 
40 
60 

162 

7 

51 
12 
26 
250 
10 

2' 

276 

38 

117 

514 

62 

13  1            1 

92 
10 
14 
29 
2 

72 

South  Central  Division  .... 
Korth  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

2 
20 

1 

i* 



1 
11 

Korth  AtlanUc  Division : 
Maine 

114 
40 
22 
602 
51 
242 
286 
160 
279 

8 
95 
14 
65 
21 
51 
61 
64 
10 

61 
83 
49 

6 
41 
11 

6 

261 

115 

90 

94 

65 

45 

112 

62 

2 

14 

29 

54 

1 
1 

12 
1 
8 
2 
17 
83 

41 

1 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Y  "   '- 

13 

3 

28 

t.... 

4 
5 

1 

MiuiJMM^hti setts  - 1 T 

80 
0 
18 
50 
50 
62 

1 

7 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

10 
106 
21 
95 

3 
2 

8 
2 

1 
7 



8 
42 

8 
85 

Kew  York 



87 

54 

Kew  Jersey  ............ 

Pennsvlvania 

7 

11 

Booth  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

Maryland 

11 
10 
9 

6* 

3 

1 

4 



District  of  Colambia. . . 

Virginia 

2 
3 
8 

1 

Went  Virginia 

""    3 
11 
10 
9 

1 

8 

4 

Korth  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

8 

3?toiSa 

Booth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

11 
10 
15 

9 
12 

8 

27 
26 
89 
24 
13 
5 
12 
11 

8* 

2 

25 
38 
19 
8 
15 
0 
3 

60 

46 

162 

54 

24 

20 

76 

27 

1 

3 

13 

28 

2 

Tennessee. 

15 

2    1            K 

1 

A  lahoma  .^x ........ 

7 

Mississippi 

2 

1       * 

I^nisiana  ..^.-r.T.r...... 

1 1 

Texas 

7 
2 

51 

10 

22 

85 

56 

21 

21 

18 

2 

1 

8 

10 

i' 

i* 

1 

^ 

Arkansas ^ 

1 

Korth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

4 
4 
5 
2 

1 

6 

3 

Indiana 

Illinois 

2 

Michigan 

Wisocmsin 

7 

Minnesota 

1 

Iowa.. 

5 
2 

Missonrt 

Korth  Dakota... 

South  Dakota 

1 

Kebraska 

1 
2 

1 

Kansas 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvominir  ............ 

....*.'.;!i:...;::: 

1 

Colorado 

::::::-l . . } 



8 

UUh 

1 

Kevada   

1 

1 

Washington  ...-.»»  t  r  r , 

7* 

2 
1 
6 

1 

3 

63 

Oregon       ..■. ......... 

CalHorpi*  - 

1 

1      2 

1 
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Table  S.—J^umber  of  degrees  in  letters,  sciemee,  and  philosophff  conferred  on  examination 
in  189C^'91,  hy  unittrmtiee  mnd  eolUgt$ — Continiied. 


State  or  Territory. 

1 

s 

H 

^ 

1 

n 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

TJni ted  States 

10 

1 

* 

4 

2 

567 

11 

136 

72 

46 

8 

3 

Norfh  Atlantio  Division  . 

7 

1.  ... 

2 

220 
25 
15 

289 
27 

5 

74 
31 

4 
26 

1 

...... 

14 
57 

3 

7 

■».... . 

Son^  Atlantic  Diyision . . 

1 

Rnuih  Ceutral  Division 

North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

3 

4        4 

2 
2 

24 
19 

1 

2 

*  *      

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

1 

1.     . 

1 



7 
10 

8 
90 
50 

1 

1 

MiuiflAclraflelts 

! 

17 

t 

Rhode  Island 

i 

1 

Connecticut 

"'s* 

23 
19 
2 
13 

1 
6 

... ... 

New  York 

6 
2 

1 

3 

• 

1 

31 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

1 

Maryland 

28 

I 

District  of  Columbia 

, 

1 

Virginia 

1 

8 



2 

Went  Virfrinia 

. 

North  Carolina 

9 
6 
7 

1 

..     .1    ^ 

South  Carolina 

....... .....|...... 



Geor^^ia 

Florida 



1 i   "  " 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
Xentuckv    

i    1 

Tennessee 

::::::•:::::: 

3 
5 

1        3 

I. 

Alabama  ..■••>     . 

1 

MississiDDl 

:::.::i 



10 

1 

Ltouisiana 

1 



...!.'.       1     : 

Texas 

'"m:::::;i 

1 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

1      ' 

1 

74 
42 
28 
63 
9 

f 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

.   1 
1 

2 

...... 

4 
1 

12 
4 

1 

Indiana 

2 

1 
9 

Illinois 

1 

..:    ..1-      --- 

Michiiran 

i  " ' 

1 

Wisconsin 

t ;. ' 

Minnesota 

2 

.. .  1 

4 

48 

Iowa.  .....*............ 

( 

.q 

...... 

7 
49 

10 

1 

1 

Missouri 

1 

4 

2 

2 

•1 

North  Dakota  . . . 

Sonth  Dakota 

2 

Nebraska 

1 
.  3 

3 

...... 

1 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

2 

.     ... 

1 
3 



ITtoh 

Nevada 

" 

Washington 

Orojron  ....    ....  ..... 

1 
22 

10 
0 

Cidiiomia 

1 
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Honorary  degrees, — The  total  nnmber  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  daring  the  year 
by  the  class  of  institutions  under  consideration  was  930.  The  number  of  honorary 
degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  in  the  scyeral  States  is  given  in  the  following 
table  : 

Table  9. — Numher  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  hy  univei'sities  and  colleges  in  JS90-'91, 


State  or  Territory. 

P 

1^ 

P 

p 
a 

5 

p 

4 

< 
13 

375 

00 

p4 
6 

8 

2 

1 

P 

i 

5 

p 
i 

6 
P 

United  States 

1 
293   159 

30 

2     23     3 

1     2 

1  3 

2 

*        -  ,       .     -  1  - 

North  Atlantic  DiTision 

8.5  1  77 
46     21 
46  1  16 
110  1  47 
6  1     3 

19 
3 

4 

4 

21    2 

1 

6    174    ---'     2 

1       ! 

1 

4 

1  1  2  --- 

SAnth  Atlantic  Division        .   . 

3     54 
a.«i 

1 

1 

....1 

South  Central  Division    

1  1     1 

--    1 

1 

1 \---\'-- 

? 

Korth  Central  Division 

mpesipm  Divinion 

1 
1 

1  1   1  ;i08    1 

3  1     i  !   1 

17 

3  1  8  1  i 

i  1  2  1  i  |...j  i 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine                              ..   . 

2 

1 
3 

10 
2 
6 

20 
8 

1 
1 
2 

12 
4 
8 

29 

Q 

i 

1 
19 
7 



!  i  r 

' 

i    ! 

1 

1 

...    1 


\,,. 

1    1 

1 

!.-_ 

....1  ..L.J...I..J. .. 

\f  Biuafl<»hnRAtta 

.... 

2 

07 

1    I"  .     r  -i    '    t    1 

Khode  Island   

2        3 

...'.... I. ..i...' ■ ...J... 

14 

1      |--Y--|--- 

.  ..1 1. ..'...... 

Kew  York                 .        ... 

10 
3 

3 

.!'.'-...!  ".K.j.y 

j.. 

1 1 2 1 2  ... 

2 1...1 

2 

2 

...:....  --J-..L.. 

1 

33  '  n 

5  ' 

1  1  rifl 

_          1 

1        1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware     

\ 

|-V-|   "1"'-:    ■ 

...  ...|..  . 

J 

; 

1    1 

3 

1 1     .._ 

11 

1       1       1 

District  of  Coluznbift 

I 

••■•,••••! 

1 

...,.....- 

1 

Virginia 

8 

1 

3 

1       L... 

15 
10 

7 
4 
7 

I'll 

1      1 

Wpat  Viririnia 

'       1....'.... 

■  ■'     r""i  "r'v    '"^  ' 

i 

18 

7 

■T!::::;....|  i 

:...'...!   ..' '-.- 

S«nnt.h  f^amHna.      

11  1    2 
5  :    a 

.  1 i 

1 

...' '...'... 

1 

florida 

1 

" 

'1  ... 

1 

II    1    1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 

9 
19 

4 
1 
5 
8 

80 

12 

22 

6 

3 

25 

4 

8 

1       1 

,1 

1  1  1 

1   1 

Tennessee 

i  ....!   i  .... 

1    1    1 

1 

2 

Alahaoifl t ..^,t- 

1  .     '....'....  To 

'     '    '    i 

t 

1 

Missisaippi 

3 
1 

...^.......|...^... 

1      1 

1    1 

Xjonittiana-  - .  ^  --,,.,-.  ^ 

15 
11 

1 
1 

....'....!..-. 

r 

1 

1 

Texas    

36 
11 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

...  1 

Xudiana. 

:*'*':::: 

Illinois 

::::!::::'::::i:::: 

8 

5 

1 
2 

:::i:::: 

. ..!--- 

Michigan 

r    i:..i  .: 

3 
4 

Wisconsin 

3 
3 

Iowa ^ 

1 

1    .... 

18 
12 

1 

i" 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

1        1 

Nebraska. 

j 

Kansas  .^^--^,,^-,-., , 

5 

1 

1 

9 

"Western  Division : 

Colorado. — 

Utah 

1 

.1 

Washington 

2 

..1... 

Orejfon 

1 

1 
3 

'1 

CalifnmiA 

8 

.... 

"i'l:::: 

2 

1 

n.— COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  classification  of  the  institutions  known  as  colleges  for  women  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  received  the  earnest  consideration  of  this  ofOice.  The  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  arriving  at  any  definite  classification  are  so  serious  and  so  numerous  that 
but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  These  difficulties  were  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Annual  Report  for  1886-'87,  p.  642.  At  that  time  these  institutions 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  ''the  one  including  a  small  number  of  colleges  organ- 
ized upon  the  usual  plan  of  the  arts  colleges ;  the  other  a  large  class  of  colleges  and 
seminaries,  most  of  which  make  provisions  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction,  be- 
ginning at  a  very  elementary  stage  and  carrying  pupils  on  to  graduation."  This 
classification,  maintained  sinco  then,  is,  in  a  measure,  unsatisfactory,  but  is  retained 
at  present  for  want  of  a  bettor. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  summarized  statistics  of  the  institations  of  the 
first  class: 

Tablb  l,^Summary  of  $tatUtic8  of  colleges  for  women  for  ISSO-'Sl,  Division  A, 


SUtM. 


1. 

n 
I 


Professors  and  instnictors. 


Preparfttory 
departments. 


S 


Collegiate 
depurt- 
ments. 


Total 
nnmber. 


Stadents. 


I. 
II 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Diviiion 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Diylsion . 
Western  Division 

North  AtUntic  Diyision ; 

Massachasetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Western  Division: 

California 


15 


12 


49 


IBl 


217 


203 


258 


675 


2.224 


155 
12 
11 
8 


191 
11 
8 
12 


178 

14 

11 

5 


215 
18 
8 


218 

285 

0 

172 


2.008 
75 
45 
11 


40 
0 
0 
1 


126 
56 

1 
8 

11 

8 

12 


128 

72 

7 

8 

18 

8 


0 

200 

18 

0 


0 

172 


1.438 
606 

22 
127 

75 

45 

U 


14 
15 


11 
0 
0 
1 


States. 


Stadents. 


I 


Nnmber  pnrsning 
courses  leading  to^ 


(^ 

^ 


ad 

n 


f4 


n 

I 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Massachasetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  Atlantic  Division 

Maryland 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Western  Division : 

Califbmia 


404 


3,844 


1,182 


207 


205 


126,802 


$540,480 


404 
0 
0 
0 


2,755 
860 
45 
184 


1,163 


362 
0 


202 
0 


205 


122,202 


100 
4,000 


481.480 
20.000 
75,000 
23.000 


265 

136 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,717 

857 

43 

138 

860 

45 

184 


646 


7 
122 


348 
14 


188 
14 


132 

53 

15 

5 


61,878 
50,059 


48.088 
878.441 


9,870 


100 
4,000 


5.000 
20,000 
75.000 
28.000 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  these  institations  is  at  present  15,  of 
which  nnmber  12  are  included  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  preparatory^  students  to  the  total  number  is  very  small  in  this 
section,  but  six  of  these  institutions  maintaining  preparatory  departments.  The 
cause  of  higher  education  for  women  has  been  creatly  strengthened  by  the  action 
of  a  few  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  in  admitting  wo- 
men to  their  graduate  departments.* 

<  See  pp.  814-15. 
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The  sammarized  statistics  of  the  institationB  of  the  second  division  are  presented 
In  the  following  table : 

Tabus  1,— Summary  of  ftatisticM  of  colleges  for  women  for  1890-'91,  Division  B, 


1 

f 

Professors  and  in- 
structors. 

StudenU. 

States. 

^ 

N 

1 

'i 

It 

§1 

H 

If- 

P 

SI 

i 

i 

1 

United  SUt«6 

152 

371 

1,405 

1,776 

1,850 

3,603 

2.562 

9.755 

97 

890 

21,680 

Forth  Atlantic  Diriaion 

Boath  Atlantic  Division 

Bontb  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

W^tcirn  Division 

14 
40 
50 
28 
2 

57 
144 
107 

63 
0 

167 
431 
500 
281 
26 

224 
657 
007 
344 
26 

128 

444 

1,020 

226 

32 

996 

917 

1,478 

574 

38 

700  1    576 

432   3,590 

1,020  4.242 

280   1,321 

52  ,      20 

14 
38 
30 
13 
2 

174 
138 
174 
404 

2.510 
6,680 
9,024 
3,322 
144 

Korth  Atlantic  Division:' 
Maine 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
7 

2 

17 
1 

12 
7 

10 

18 
1« 
8 
12 
2 
8 

7 
5 
3 

1 
11 
2 

3 

18 
4 

0 

9 
5 
22 

22 

9 

81 

72 

318 

95 

485 

130 

MiutaApliiiMP.ttii 

0 
60 
51 

16 
41 
307 

"38' 
293 
29 
88 

5.1 
14 
133 

1 

92 

162 

100 

New  York 

\ 

21 

8 
68 

1 

28 
21 
82 

81 
84 
0 
20 
4 
0 

11 
18 
4 
1 
84 
0 

0 

45 

6 

80 

14 
106 
2 
98 
53 
98 

153 
145 
69 
86 
13 
84 

83 
66 

12 
8 
89 
28 

26 

50 

11 

101 

20 

222 

3 

126 

74 
130 

184 
179 
78 
106 
17 
43 

94 

79 
16 
9 
123 
23 

26 

12 

796 

29 

PennnvNania  .^-,t...... 

17 

153 

22 

243 

281 

169 
1,150 

1 

5 
15 

62 

13 
66 

748 

8<mth  AtlanUc  Division: 
Maryland 

209 

Virginia            .         .... 

2,212 

WMt  VirVinia 

35 

Nortii  Carolina 

89 
123 
69 

317 
332 
135 
178 
20 
38 

89 
6 

"iis' 

26 
82 

208 
167 
277 

542 
479 
129 
202 
43 
83 

98 
140 
110 

24 
175 

26 

38 

121 
40 
101 

170 

554 

670 

1,053 

1,100 

1 
3 
14 

3 

15 

9 

9 

47 
3 

92 
29 
39 
14 

1,427 

South  Carolina 

1,050 

G^orffia .................. 

1.747 

Booth  Ceutral  Division: 

Kentucky 

2.536 

Tennessee    .............. 

162   1,161 

2,740 

Alabama  ................. 

122 
368 
25 
189 

40 
120 

"iae* 

52 

758 
795 
138 
281 

274 
163 
45 
21 
701 
117 

20 

1,302 

Mississippi 

1,  6:J2 

226 

Texas 

3 

5 
1 

176 
129 

594 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

864 

niinois 

705 

Winrnnfiin 

155 

45 

Missouri 

7 
3 

36 
63 

1,321 

Kansas  .................. 

232 

Western  Division : 

California 

144 

. 

bd91 53 
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Summary  of  atatisiics  of  coUegcs  for  women  for  1890-91,  Dirision  B — Contixtued. 


StodcntSh 

1 

1 

k 

f 

ingto— 

fi 

O 

^ 

i 

00  • 

. 

States. 

4, 

h 

r- 

j 

Unltod  States 

2.220 

503 

73  840 

368 

m 

9,501 

2,974 

1,275 

1.476  196,881 

$176,406 

North  Atlantic  Division 

179 
816 
879 
350 
5 

13 

28 
123 

48 
169 

25 
3 

58 
37 
210 
75 
6 

54 

1.422 
3,260 
3.341 
1,360 
98 

202 

1,027 

1,185 

482 

78 

127 
477 
383 
276 
12 

189     35, 200 
489     46,643 
616     63, 588 
U2     45,450 
10       6.000 

13,425 
96,075 
22,600 
42.305 

Sontlj  Atlantic  Dirison 

South  Central  Dirision 

North  Centriil  Diviaion 

Western  Diviaion. 

81 

330 

82 

4 

64* 
5 

4 

160 

640 

43 

3 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Maine 

15 

110 
28 

110 
60 

796 
26 

292 

135 
1,161 

39 
13 
14 

8 
83 

67      f  900 

200 

New  HampairirQ . 

3 

30 
14 
4 
30 

"44' 

28 
113 

2,000 
1,800 
1,()00 
5,700 
1,000 
16.500 

2,200 
18.200 

10,000 

Q 

Massachusetts. 

Oonneciicut ............. 

Ne\r  Yorlc 

0 

0 

164 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
10 

9 
85 

0 
0 

4 

60 
5 
71 

59 
380 

19 

••'lY 

12 

147 

3.225 

Pennsvl  vauia. 

..... 

Sonth  Atl'anUc Division: 
Maryland. 

Virginia 

45 

26 

01 



95,600 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

129 
152 
480 

351 
220 
107 
131 
G 
64 

79 
22 
13 
3 
20.1 
30 

5 

50 

19 

1 

13 

'is' 

30 

4 

"33' 

34 
51 
70 
55 

743 
355 
886 

812 
1,016 
566 
580 
48 
310 

244 
839 
26 
24 
501 
136 

08 

2:i6 
124 
2T8 

271 
315 
183 
337 
6 
73 

160 
75 
14 

217 
5 
96 

156 
81 
47 
91 
8 

127 

7a 

117 
70 
161 

U7 
180 
175 
85 
17 
42 

56 
34 

8,725 
4,750 
12,788 

13,050 
10,840 
14,40» 
8,600 
2.200 
14.400 

12,100 
15,997 
5,000 
1,028 
9,825 
1,500 

6,000 

2,125 

Sonth  Carolina 

14 
42 

Georgia 

5 

118 
5i 

350 

Sonth  Central  Division : 
Kcntuclcy 

1,100 

Teunessee 

....    49 

U600 
1.000 
4,400 
3.500 

Alabama .'. 

IGO 
253 
10 
25 

MisslSHtppi 

44 

20 
100 

44 

04 
5 

Tx>niRiaua 

Texas 

North  Centra  Division: 

Ohio 

73 
6 

"75' 

33,055 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

3 
18 
17 

250 

Minnesota 

4 

72 
6 

10 

1,500 
5,000 
2,500 

M  issouri 



43 

90 

185 
48 

78 

55 

22 

11 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 

4 

4 

8 

.... 

6 

The  foregoing  table  inclades  the  statistics  of  152  institutions,  108  of  whicli  are 
in  Southern  States,  while  in  the  North,  especially  the  north  central  and  western 
sections  where  coeducation  has  a  firm  hold,  the  number  of  colleges  for  women  is 
comparatively  small. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  we  find  that  w  hile 
the  average  number  of  professors  to  an  institution  in  the  first  class  is  30,  in  tha 
second  class  it  is  only  11.  In  the  same  way,  the  average  number  of  irtudents  to  e 
professor  in  the  first  class  is  7,  while  in  the  second  class  it  is  12.  In  the  latter 
class  we  also  find  that  the  proportion  of  male  instructors  is  very  small. 

Another  interesting  point  to  be  observed  relates  to  the  matter  of  benefactions. 
Comparing  this  item  in  the  two  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  institutions  in 
the  tirst  division  number  less  than  one-tenth  of  those  in  the  second  division,  the 
amount  of  the  benefactions  received  by  the  first  division  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  received  by  the  second  division.  Tliis  niay  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  institutions  in  the  second  division  are  purely  private  property  and 
are  carried  on  for  what  the  proprietors  can  make  out  of  them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  colleges  for  women. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  number  of  honorary  decrees  is  comparatively  small,  the  total 
number,  14,  being  conferred  by  two  institutions. 
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Table  3. — NiiMtm"  of  degrie9  conferred  hjf  collegeefor  women  i»  1800-^91, 


On  examination. 

Honorary. 

su^ 

f4 

1 

4 

»4 

A 
M 
^ 

A 

Hi 

4 

ft 

P4 

i 

11 

^ 

A 

ft 

ft 
1 

ft' 

i 

TTnftril  Rtatim 

540 

9S 

123 

28 

8 

317 

11 

1 

» 

1  110 

15 

11 

1 

1 

ISmrth  Atlantic  Divii^ni ... 
South  AUab(«  DiviwoB  ... 
Soath  CfBftral  Dt vision  .... 

219 

Ifll 

122 

36 

2 

10 
2 
71 
13 

50 
15 
42 
10 

... 

20 

"s 

12 
32 
238 
35 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 
37 
40 
33 

I 

11 

1 

1 

^ 

)l<vth  Central  Division 

1 

Western  DiriiloB 

8 

•  2 

*  * " 

... .. 

1 

= 

Korili  Atlantic  PiriAlon : 
Maino 

6 

1 

1 

11 

Kow  Hampsbire  ....... 

3 

3 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
10 
9 

Mannaciiinetts 

125 
56 
32 

6 

3 
1 

53 

1 
2 

... 

26 

.... 

"New  York 

'  "1 

.... 

1 

PennsvlvaniA  .......... 

9 

9 

3 

1 

10 

Soath  Atlantic  IHrislon: 
Har3  lam) 

1 
1 

Virginia 

21 

8 

39 

93 

45 

24 
8G 
12 

2 

0 

North  Carol  n*. 

South  Caircdina 

Geor^a 

4 
37 
27 
.... 

2 

4 

9 

7 
14 

8 

17 

4 
15 
15 

6 

8 

South  Central  Division: 
KcntHckj...... ........ 

1 

13 
79 
91 
51 

1  Vns^BiW0  x.^  .^^...,..t 

1 
5 

AJab&oia ......  ........ 

Mississippi 

8 

4 
9 

1 

Texas        .- 

5 

17 
9 

4 

9 
5 

TSwrtb  Central  Division: 
Ohio     . 

8 

2 

1 

23 

BHnois 

8 

1 

Minnesota 

3 
6 

Missouri 

6 

4 

2 

11 

21 

3 

'Kaanan 

Weatem  Division : 

California 

2 

IIL— SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  seholarship,  as  deflued  by  Webster,  is  a  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  student, 
et  maiutonauce  for  a  scholar.  The  income  from  scholarships  depends  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  the  xirincipal  in  vested  for  this  special  purpose,  and  in  a  msgority  of 
casea  covers  merely  what  is  known  aa  the  tuition  fee.  In  other  cases  the  income  is 
considerably  greater,  and  very  often  is  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  while  at  col- 
lege. 

The  plan  of  founding  scholarships  usually  adopfced  is  to  bequeath  or  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  or  sums  of  money,  only  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  become  the  holders  of  the  scholarships. 

It  is  often  demanded  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  scholarships  that  the  appli- 
o«nt«  shall  be  indigent  and  unable  without  this  assistance  to  pursue  a  college  course. 
This  condition  has  been  objected  to  by  a  number  of  writers  on  this  subject,  promi- 
nent among  them  being  ex- President  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
This  gentleman,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  July, 
1890,  read  a  paper  on  scholarships,  in  which  he  said: 

"Scholarships  have  been  devised  as  a  means  whereby  the  best  talent  may  be  en- 
couraged in  pursuit  of  an  education.  -  To  the  system  as  practiced  there  arc  some 
serious  objections. 

**  (1)  The^  are  in  the  wrong  hands.  They  are  under  the  control  of  men  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  selecting  from  the  mass  the  most  promising  youth,  but  who  must 
make  their  selection  from  those  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  assistance. 
This  class  of  candiilatcs  may  be  of  the  very  best  material.  The  chances  arc,  how- 
ever, that  very  many  will  bo  found  among  them  whose  only  ambition  is  to  secure  an 
easier  place  than  that  assigned  them  by  fortune.  The  same  amount  of  money  con- 
trolled by  those  who  know  more  of  the  native  energy  of  the  young  man  before  he 
becomes  an  applicant  for  help,  by  those  who  are  seeking  the  material  fit  for  molding, 
and  who  will  give  just  enough  encouragement  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  benetic- 
iary  the  best  effort  of  which  he  is  capable,  will  do  far  more  good  than  the  alluring 
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baits  hold  out  before  yonng  men  who  are  watching,  not  working,  for  better  place. 
If  the  men  who  endow  scholarships  would  select  their  own  beneficiaries  there  would 
be  a  better  use  of  the  money  given  in  many  instances. 

''(2)  They  are  designated  as  helps  to  indigent  students,  so  that  the  recipients  are 
at  once  set  over  by  themselves  as  a  distinct  class.  To  a  young  man  of  spirit  there 
is  much  that  is  repulsive  in  such  a  classification.  If  by  his  own  efforts  he  is  securing 
an  education  he  is  respected.  Many  a  young  man  desirous  of  social  standing  attempts 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  sux)ported  by  trust  funds,  and,  unable  to  conceal  it,  he 
would  make  it  appear  that  he  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  them,  and  expends  upon 
,  luxuries  what  he  receives  for  his  necessities. 

^'  (3)  The  considerations  already  adduced  lead  naturally  to  this,  that  soholai-ships 
as  ordinarily  administered  do  not  secure  the  end  sought.  They  do  not  bring  out  the 
talent  which  poverty  keeps  latent.  They  do  bring  forth  those  who  will  ever  be 
dependent.  laost  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  aid  to  pro- 
fessional students  of  one  class.  No  profession  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  imprac- 
tical men.  Freed  from  the  cares  of  life  during  the  period  of  preparation,  they  have 
failed  to  receive  the  training  which  acquaintance  with  practical  affairs  gives  one 
who  is  compelled  to  meet  and  conquer  difficulties  as  he  earns  his  own  living." 

*To  remedy  these  defects  the  same  writer  suggested: 

"  (1)  Let  wealthy  men  who  detdre  to  aid  worthy  students  select  their  own  benefi- 
ciaries. 

'^(2.)  Let  the  mark  of  indigence  be  taken  from  the  recipients  of  scholarships 
already  established  by  throwing  them  open  to  competition.  There  need  be  no  fear 
that  the  most  needy  will  not  taSe  the  largest  share  of  the  benefits,  and 

*'(3)  Not  poverty  but  pluck  will  win  the  coveted  aid,  and  the  recipient  will  not 
boa  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  another,  but  will  receive  the  wages  he  has  fairly 
earned.^' 

The  number  of  scholarships  and  loan  funds  is  constantly  increasing.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  collect  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  the  'data,  though  not  com- 
plete«  are  as  follows: 


AmooDt  available  for— 


Males.     Femalea. 


Males  or 
femalea. 


Total 
amoant. 


UnderCTadnate  scholarthlpfl... 
Genornl  fnnds  (undergraduate; 

Fellowships 

Graduate  scholarships 

Total 


$196,748 
89,245 
71,214 
23,660 


$17. 610 
23,922 
2,300 


$91,629 

28,385 

14,950 

1,200 


$305,887 
141, 552 
88,464 
24,860 


380,867 


43,732 


136,164 


560,763 


The  detailed  information  is  given  in  the  following  tables.  Besides  the  institutions 
included  in  these  tables,  a  large  number  of  the  State  universities  do  not  charge 
tuition^  especially  for  students  from  their  own  States.  If  the  tuition  thus  made  free 
was  included  in  the  preceding  summary,  the  amounts  would  be  considerably  larger 
than  thus  appears: 

Table  1. — Number  of  aohoJar  ships  with  the  annual  income  from  e€tch,  available  to  under^ 
graduate  males,  females,  or  both  sexes,  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States, 


Kame  of  institution. 

For  males. 

For  females. 

For  males  or 
females. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

k 

1^ 

i 

1 

11 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

La  Fayette  (Ala.)  College 

1 

$40 

2 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

1 

$300 

$300 
175 
150 
200 
260 
225 

Mills  CoUege  (Cal.) 

fi 
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TABLfe  1. — Number  of  tcholarships,  with  the  annual  income  from  each,  etc, — CoiitiuiiecL 


Kame  of  institution. 

For  males. 

For  females. 

For  males  or 
females. 

i 

i 

1 

If 
1^ 

i 

.5  «• 

a  o 

r 

i 

a 

^ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

2 

1 

7 

4 

California  College,  Oakland,  Cal 

$coo 

ft 

Colorado  CoUego,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

•'::::::::::: 

140 

Trinitv  CoUecre.  Hartford.  Conn ' 

1 
1 
8 
4 
35 
10 

1 

2 
1 
1 
7 

81 
13 
2 
27 
23 
2 
3 

1325 
150 
60 
30 
lUO 
al77 

,00 

800 

400 

300 

125 

115 

100 

75 

60 

■    50 

35 

25 



(I 





Wesloyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn ............ 

:::::::: 

1 

1 

7 

\    48 
\  200 

6.01 

Yale  TJnlversitv.  "Sqvt  Haven.  Conn 

75 

1 

1 !:::::::: 

" i 

8 



John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla 



.   .. 



q 



2 

1 
15 

180 

in 

North west4^m  University,  Evanston,  111 

1 

153 

53 

11 

Lombard  University,  (jrale8burg,  111 

GO 

HlinoiaCoUege.  Jacksonville.  lU | 

Lake  Forest  (111.)  University • 

8 
2 

4 
1 

6 
13 

45 
36 

12 

1 

13 

\  • 

60 

1 
1 

? 

t      1 

3U0 
00 
72 

ShnrtJeff  College,  Upper  Alton,  HI 5 

Wheat  on  (Hlinois)  College 

60 
36 

30 
7 
5 

14 

18 

1 

1*> 

2 

108 

25 

6 

50 

16 

Moore's  Hill(Indiana)  College 

.      1 

30 

17 

Karlham  College,  Richmond,  ind 

' ' 

65 

18 

Coo  College,  Cedar  Itapids,  Iowa 

::::::i::::::::i::'  1 "::::: 

37 

19 

Qris  Wold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

1 

300 

20 

Da*  MoinAii  /Iowa)  CoIl<*9e 



5 
3 

100 
7 

37 
1 

73 

70 

21 

Parsons  ColloflTB. F&irftold  Jowft. .••.•.•••••••••••••• 

1 

35 
38 

22 

Iowa  College,  Grinncll,  Iowa 

3 

35 

26 

35 

35 

23 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa 

30 

24 

Cornell  Coll<"»'e  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa 

10 

36 

3 

36 

IS 

?*> 

Tabor  (Iowa)  College 

28 

?ff 

"Western  Collego,  Toledo,  Iowa 

25 

27 

Highland  (KauHas)  University...... 

1 

35 

?8 

Berea  (Rentacky)  College* 

L 

9 

29 

Offden  College  Bo wlins  Green  K.v       ..        ..  ...... 

100 

49 

5 

82 

40 

124 

3 

4 

25 

3 

2 

22 

1 

30 
60 

50 
60 

55 
S.I 

1 

30 

(Centre  Collce,  Danville,  Ky - 

1 

31 

Oi*oriF€>town  fKentuckv)  College 

32 

Central  nntvcrsitv.  Kichmoml  Kv           

1 

33 

Bethel  Cfdlege,  Ku.isell  ville,  Ky 

34 

75 

1 

35 

a55 
alio 
al37 

a75 
36 

Bates  College,  Lew  iston,  Me 

36 

39 
C  30 
\   40 

36 

37 

Colby  University,  WaterviUe,  Me 

CO 

St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

26 

15 

6 

11 

200 
75 
225 
125 

86 

88 

8V 

1                                                                                              « 
a  Eatimatcd. 

6Avei 

age  in 

come. 
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Table  1 — Number  of  scholarshipg,  with  the  annual  ineome  from  each,  etc. — Continued. 


Kame  of  institutioii. 

For  males. 

For  females. 

For  males  ©r 
females. 

1 

1 

^1 

1 

« 

n 

^ 
^ 

9 

11 

i 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

40 
41 
42 

"Wi>ififtTi'ii  f?oll<*(fft  of  Tlaltimorrt  rNfnrvlATicDr  i. .» -  -  ^ 

I 'I 

$100 
150 

St.  Chnrlm  College.  EUioott  Citv.  Md 

5 

$180 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  lid . 

A fnlinrnt  fMAfuiAchnsettttl  CoUeire  --t r 



<    26 
{   28 

$200 

8 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
40 
123 
3 

140 
100 
75 
70 
45 
40 
60 
100 
50 

45 

43 





44 

45 
46 

Boston  (Massachusetts)  University < 

HiiTvard  AnneT  CamlnldFfl.  Mass- . - ,-'. r,.,..^-,^-- 

|. 

100 
200 



61 

100 

TTarvanI  TTnivArsItv    Hftml^rWIirA.  MaSS 

2 

2 

1 

3 

as 

62 

62 

b2 

083 

64 

d26 

27 

0  33 

6 

1 

60 

76 

80 

00 

100 

120 

125 

140 

150 

160 

200 

250 

300 

325 

400 

47 

.!!!..!   '"" 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College,  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass 

1 

<  \ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I    2 

300 
333 
335 
206 
200 
70 
50 

48 

French  Protestant  College,  Springfield,  Mass i 

Tufts  College,  Mass | 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Worcester,  Mass 

Maoalest^  College,  St.  Paul.  Minn 

1 
1 
48 
.     4 
3 
7 
5 
4 

90 
25 

100 
50 
60 
50 

250 
50 



40 

50 

51 

5V! 

53 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbus,  Mo. 
Ozark  CoIle«'e,  Greenfield,  Mo 

54 

2 
23 

50 

5f> 



10 

5A 

William  JeweU  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

6 

40 

57 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo  .....1 

3, 

75 

Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo f 

Central  We<»lf»yan  College,  WarrcntoD,  Mo , . . .  - 

6 

80 

68 

24 

{1 

150 

5ft 

00 

fiO 

Gates  CoUeire.  Nelieh.  Nebr 

80 
50 

61 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

100 
00 
12 

1 
1 

70 
100 
200 
225 
125 

60 

«? 

Coile*^  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton) 



1       '   "■ 

63 

St.  Bona  venture's  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y.--..- 

St  Stephen's  College,  Annoudale,  K.  T i 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  T 

64 

65 

ri 

45 

66 

St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y 

1 

21 
3 
2 

1 

1 

/300 
150 
100 
50 
280 
175 

1 

.60 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

r" 

67 

a  1  in  divinity  school. 
6  In  divinity  schooL 


0  4  in  law  school, 
d  4  in  medical  schooL 


0 1  in  medical  aehool. 
/Estimated. 
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TikBLB  1. — Xnmhtr  pf  $dt9kirMp9,  with  ikt  amtmtA  imtom^from  each,  ete. — Coutinued. 


Name  of  inatiiation. 


For  males. 


For  females. 


li 

-a 

0 


For  males  or 
females. 


H 


Colgats  XTniTOTsity,  Hareiltoo.  N.  T 


70 
71 
72 


Cornell TJnirersitv,  Ithaca,N.Y 

Barnard  CollRge,  jTew  York  City 

Colle^  of  SL  Francis  Xavler,  N  ew  York  City 

Columbia  CoUogo,  New  York  City 

UniTemlty  of  theCity  ofNew  York,  New  York  City  i 

Niaj^ara  Uixivetrsity  (New  York) 


130 
00 
72 
60 

50 


Yassair  College  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y  . 


XJnircraity  of  Rocltcster  (New  York) . 
Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 


Syracuse  (New  Ysrk)  University 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


IraTidson  College,  North  Carolina  . 


Botberfbrd  College  (North  Carolina) . 

Trinity  College  (North  Carolina) 

Fargo  (North  Dakota)  Ck>llege 

Bochtel  College,  Akron,  Oblo 

Findlay  (01iif4  CoUego 


Kenyon  College,  Ghunbier,  Ohio . 


MarlettA  (Ohio)  College . . . 
Urfosma  (Ohio)  University. 


WUberfoTce  (Ohio)  University . 


University  of  TVooster  (Ohio) 

Mnhlenberg  College,  Alientown,  Pa  . 
Bryn  Uawr  (PennsylTsaia)  College.. 


Ursinos  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Thiol  CoUege,  Greenville,  "^ 


,  Pa. 


Haverford  College  (Pennsylvania) 

Backnell  University,  Lowiabnrg,  Pa.. 


AllcgheDV  Ck)Upge,  MeadviJle,  1 

Central  Pennsylvania  0>llege,  New  Berlin,  Pa 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa J 

Washington  (Pennsylvania)  and  Jefferson  College.  ) 


02 

100 

0300  I 

alOO 

2C0  • 


$150 


30 


00 

75 
300 
200 
IW 


60 
240 
120 
80 
40 


25 


245 
100 
93 
78 
?• 
4ft 


SO 


300 
200 
220 
50 


150 
100 
113 
75 
60 


12 


420 
400 
360 

lao 

300 
480 
50 


31 


06 


2 

200 

A 

a50 

1 

CO 

9 

30 

neo 


70 


70 
43 
100 
70 
51 
SO 
30 
aSO 


48 
30 


50 
30 
48 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  Bcholarshipi,  with  ike  annual  income  from  each,  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  institntion. 

For  males. 

For  females. 

For  males  or 
females. 

i 

1 

11 

1 

1 

li 
1^ 

i 

'A 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

f 

64 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

$50 
200 
250 
190 
75 
100 

1 

101 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I • 

Presbyterinn  CoUeee  of  (Clinton)  Scuth  Carolina... 

102 

3 

$50 

103 

South  Carolina  CoUojre,  Colombia,  S.  C 

Erskine  College,  Due  West,  S.C 

Kew berry  (South  Carolina)  Colloec 

5 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

8 

50 
175 

70 
140 

75 

80 

a50 

104 

105 

106 

liodfield  « South  Dakota)  College 

28 

1 

30 

Tanktou  (South  Dakota)  College i 

South wetitcm  Presbytorian  University,  ClarksviUe, 
Tenn ' 

60 

10 1 

108 

109 

Xuox ville  (Tennessee)  College 

S  w 

16 
1 
1 
2 
7 

r  4 

1 

8 

4 
1 
1 
4 
,     1 

60 

110 

Marvville (Tennessee)  Colleflre 

30 
90 

111 

Central  Tennessee  Collece.  Nashville.  Tenn 

60 
30 

112 

Fisk  University,  Nash vule,  Tenn 

60 

113 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

618 

5 
13 

65 

1 

? 

1 
12 

4 
12 
80 

1 

100 

300 
60 

45 

300 

250 

120 

300 

60 

300 

75 

70 

GO 

150 
100 
50 
65 

114 

University  of  the  South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

70 
300 
250 
120 

115 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt 

1 

160 

23 
C   30 
{     5 

60 

lie 

Middlebury  (Vermont)  College 

80 

University  of  Virginia.  CharlottesviUe,  Va '  | 

HampdenSidney  (Virginia)  College i 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.. 
Kichmond  (Virginia)  College 

60 

117 



118 

119 

120 

}Ol 

Eoanoke  Olleee,  Salem,  Va 

122 

12a 

124 
125 
126 

1  Whitman  CJollege,  Walla  Walla,  Waslx 

8 
3 

60 

Lawrence  Universitv,  Appletou,  Wis ' 

200 

Boloit  (Wisconsin)  OoUege 

40 

35 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.  - .......... 

\^l 

250 

MarouetteCoUeire.  Milwaukee.  Wis 

10 
2 

1 

60 
GO 
80 

35 

127  I  KipoD  ( w  ucoDsin)  uouege ^ 

^ 

a  Estimated. 


b  Biblical  department. 
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Table  2. — Annual  tnoonie  from  genial  9cholar8liip  fund$  available  to  nndergradnaU 
male$,  female$,  or  both  sexes,  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 


Institutlont. 


1 

2  i 

3 

V 

6  I 

7  ! 

9 

10  I 

11  I 

12] 
13 

u  ! 

15  ; 

16  , 

18  ! 

19  ' 
20 
21  ! 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 

29  i 

30  I 
31 
32 
a3  j 
34  i 
35 

36  , 

37  ; 

38 
39 


UnlTersity  of  Denver  (Colorado) , 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn 

University  of  Georgia,  Alliens,  Qa 

Atlanta  f(  roorgia)  University 

German-English  College,  Galena,  111 

Lake  Forest  (IlliJiois)  University 

Shurtleff  College  Upper  Alton,  til 

Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind , 

Drake  University,  De«  Moines,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  College 

Penn  CoUege,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa , 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Eans 

Amherst  (MassacbusettH)  C«llcge 

Boston  (Maasaehnsetts)  University , 

Harvara  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass 

Tuf tJi  Collet  (Massachusetts) 

Wcllc?ley  (Massachusetts)  College 

AViUiams  Coll#-ge,  WUliamstown,  Mass. . . 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld,  Minn 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Central  College,  Favette,  Mo 

University  of  Omana  (Nebraska) 

Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y  . . . 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y 

Elmira  (New  York)  College 

Vassar  College,  Poughkocpsie,  N.  Y 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Buchtel  Col  lege,  Akron,  Ohio 

ObcrJin  (Ohio)  CoUoge 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

Havcrford  College  (Pennsylvania) 

Brown  University,  Provitlence,  R.  I 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

HaropdenSidney  (Virginia)  College 

Kichnioud  (Virginia)  College 

Lawrence  UniveTBity,  Appleton,  Wis 

Ripon  (Wisconsin)  College 


Total. 


Income  from  funds  available 
to— 


19,350 
03,000 


300 

*3,6oo' 


Females.   MUS?^' 


females. 

4 


$1,320 


420 

oio 


09,070 
25,  '666  i 
256'j 
"9,666  ' 


7,000 
100 
aOU 

1,100 


3.0C5 


$9, ICO 
"7,' 566* 


400 


1,800 
1,6;>0 


0.000  , 
02, 375 


295 
136 


l,50v» 
5,822 


7,000 
2,500 


1,718 

02,  58J 

400 


7,600 
1,500 


8,0C0 


1,200 
540 


89,245        23,922 


28.  :it5 


aEetimatML 
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Table  3.— ^amfter  of  fellew$kip9  and  9eholar»hi]»*jWith  the  annual  intome  from  each^ 
available  to  graduate  studente  in  the  unieerdities  and  collegee  of  the  UnUod  Slater, 


Insiittitions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males  or 
females. 

1 

1 

'A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-^ 

If 

^ 

i 

9 

3 

4 

» 

6 

7 

1 

I.  FBI.I/)W'3niP8. 

{  I 

$500 

Yalo  TTnlvcraity,  No\r  Haven,  Conn < 

4 
1 
1 

$000 
500 
416 

2 

3 

4 

400 

Jobna  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Amherst  (Maaaachosotts)  College 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11 

1 

4 

2 

3 

10 

10 

10 

500 
oOOO 
300 
250 
500 
450 
500 
550 
700 
750 
250 
600 
400 
200 

4 

5 

6 

TlnafAn  /ATnaAirlinantfai)  TTniv(*rfi{t;ir 

:::::::: 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Muss 

;*'!!!    . 

\  . 

7 

8 

( 

TTntvnmltv  of  Mirltifracn    Ann  Arhor  Vffili 

1 

Q 

1            500 

10 

3            250 

u 

University  of  MUsUsippi,  University,  Miss 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J ] 

6 
5 
S 

4 
1 

MOO 
600 
600 
400 
200 

1 

1?, 

I 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  T, 

1 

13 

C   13  1          400 

i     2|          500 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

4 
1 
1 
2 
19 
3 

250 

648 

1,300 

1,000 

1 

14 



•     600 
300 

15 

10 

Bryn  Mawr  (Pennsylvania)  College 

\     6 

$500 
300 

17 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

4 
1 
5 
1 
2 
6 
10 
1 
1 

300 

18 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa J 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

300 
150 
a  500 
500 
300 
100 
000 
5C0 

:.*;;:;(*:.-!::: 

19 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Tenn j 

Hamp<len  Sidney  (Virginia)  Collece 

^ 

21 

1 

22 

Washington  and  Lee  UnivefRity,  Lexington,  Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis 



23 

9 

400 

1 

n.  GBADUATB  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

20 

12 

18 

20 

1 

5 

20 

1 

200 
250 
CO 
100 
350 
500 
200 
225 
125 
150 
200 
250 
300 
500 

" 

2 

Wesley  an  University,  Middletown,  Conn 

1 

r 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn I 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md < 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

1 

3 

1 

1 

'^'^y^.^v^'^ 

4 

t 

1 

1 :: 

6 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y 



6 

6 

200 

7 

University  of  Rochester  (New  York) 

a 

300 

a  Estimated.                                                      b 

$300  fl] 

'stvear: 

$400s 

Lfterlst 

rear. 
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IV.— UNIVERSHT  EXTENSION. 

REMARKS  BY  COLLICGB  mOFESSORS. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  189(>-'91,  a  blauk  form  of  inquiry  containing  the 
qnestion,  '*  What,  if  anything,  has  been  done  by  your  institution,  or  by  the  professors 
connected  therewith,  in  the  work  commonly  known  as  university  extension/'  was 
sent  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  The  following  replies  have  been 
received: 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. — ^Wehavea  center  located  here  of  which  the  college 
president  is  president.  A  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  last  winter  in  the  college 
auditorium  by  Prof.  Richard  G.  Munlton.  None  of  our  professors  have  thus  far  been 
called  uj>on  to  lecture.    {President  A,  N,  Raubf  Ph,  D.) 

Uuivereiiy  of  lUinoie,  Champaign,  III, — In  the  exact  and  specific  sense,  nothing. 
In  a  collateral  sonse^  at  farmers*  and  teachers*  institutes,  probably  200  lectures  dur- 
ing last  year  to  audiences  of  200  to  1,000  each.    {Regent  StUtn  H,  Peahodg,  LL,  D.) 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. — ^A  series  of  lectures  in  Indianapolis  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  problums  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Jenks.  under  the  auspices  of  the  coUegiate 
mlumnie.  Many  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  difierent  professors,  these 
usually  sinele.    {PresideiU  David  S,  Jordan,  LL,  D.) 

The  facnity  of  the  Indiana  University,  desiring  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  a 
State  institution,  purpose  to  undertake  what  is  known  as  university  extension. 
In  extending  its  work  to  the  homes  of  students,  the  university  will  adopt  for  the 
present  three  metlimls — the  first  as  practiced  many  years  successfully  In  England, 
the  others  as  thoroughly  tested  in  this  country,  namely :  (1)  Weekly  lectures  foUowed 
by  examination,  (2)  summer  schools,  (3)  correspondence.  The  departments  in  which 
the  university  offers  these  methods  of  extension  for  the  college  year  189I-'92  are  as 
follows:  Greek,  Latin,  romance  languages,  Germanic  languages,  English,  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  European  history,  American  history,  economics  and  social  science, 
philosophy,  pedagogics,  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  law.    {Indiana  University  Extenston  Teaching  Circular  for  1801-^  9ji,) 

Indiana  Normal  University,  Evansville,  Ind. — The  public  has  been  invited  to  certain 
regular  classes,  as  this  spring  (1),  a  course  of  lectures  on  experimental  and  compara- 
tive psychology  (physiological,  abnormal,  etc.),  given  by  rresident  Fulcomcr  and 
attended  by  teachers  and  other  specialists;  (2)  a  course  on  English  history,  by  Prof,  i 
Stoaks ;  free  evening  "  Chalk  Talks,"  lectures  on  art,  and  elocutionary  entertainments, 
etc.,  have  been  given.  A  woman's  club,  for  the  study  of  children,  is  conducted  by 
Miss  Brooks,  and  attended  by  ladies  of  prominence.  Paid  evening  and  Saturday 
classes,  to  accommodate  teachers  and-  others:  ten  or  fifteen  teachers'  institutes,  of 
counties  and  townships,  have  been  attended  by  professors  (placed  on  programmes), 
at  the  expense  of  the  university.     {President  Daniel  Fulcomer,  A,  M,) 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Moort^s  Hill,  Ind. — Valuable  efforts  are  put  forth  in  the  sur- 
rounding portion  of  the  State  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  work  generally  before 
young  people's  scientific  and  other  societies.     {President  J.  H.  Martin,  D.  D.) 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. — The  university  extension  will  fail  to  oatch  the  col- 
lege spirit  and  will  lose  the  molding  of  character  that  is  usually  found  in  a  college 
course.    {President  Alex.  O.  Wilson,  D.  />.) 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kana, — ^Nothing  in  true  university  extension. 
Lectures,  100  altogether,  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  various  members 
of  the  faculty.     {Chancellor  F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

For  the  season  of  1891~'92,  the  university  offers  19  courses  of  lectures  to  communi- 
ties desiring  them.  Persons  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  or  from  other  institutions  of  equal  rank  with  it,  may  receive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  university  exten- 
sion courses  of  twelve  lectures  each.  These  courses  shall  be  accompanied  oy  such 
study,  reading,  and  examination  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  professors  in  charge. 
Persons  not  holding  the  bachelor's  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine 
university  extension  courses  of  twelve  lectures  each,  shall  receive  a  university  exten- 
sion diploma. 

Work  done  under  instructors  from  other  institutions  than  the  University  of  Kansas 
will  be  accepted  upon  examination  for  not  more  than  four  of  the  nine  courses  for  a 
degree  or  a  oiploma.  This  work  will  also  be  accepted  as  undergraduate  work,  a 
tall  course  in  university  extension  being  reckoned  as  a  two-thirds  term  in  the  uni- 
versity. Nine  twelve-lecture  courses  wul  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  full  year's 
work  at  the  university. 

The  records  of  all  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Kansas  will 
be  kept  on  file  at  the  university.  Not  more  than  one  lecture  per  week  will  be  given 
in  any  one  of  the  courses. 

Literary  and  scientific  clubs  and  associations  and  reading  circles  desiring  to  ayftil 
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themselves  of  university  extension  lectures  ought  to  form  a  local  association  and 
or^iiuize  a  class,  fixing  the  tuition  at  a  rate  suificiont  to  cover  expenses. 
The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1891- 92: 

{From  prospectus  of  university  extension  lecture  courses  for  1801-92  by  University  of  Kansas.] 

Lectures  on — 

The  cljemistry  of  everyday  life 12 

Political  economy 12 

The  Gorman  Empire 6 

EUttricity  andits  modem  applications i 

Tlio  romantic  8cliool  in  France 12 

Dev«lt»pment  of  the  novel  in  France 12 

Enulish  literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 12 

History  and  philosophy  of  American  literature 12 

Gefninn  Hteratuie(flr8t  classic  period) 12 

Gennnnlitenitnre  (modern  period) 12 

Municipal  and  domostic  sanitation 12 

Antronomy -. 12 

The  art  of  pianoforte  playing 12 

Komnn  poetry 6 

Botany 12 

Medical  chemistry  and  sanitary  science 12 

Cln.Hsicnl  Greek  literature 12 

Physical  geography 12 

T}tlane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. — Free  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 
Free  night  schools  in  mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing.  {Secretary 
fVm.  0.  Jiogers.) 

Boxvdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me, — ^At  the.  last  meeting  of  the  boards  they  author- 
ized tliree  courses  of  lectures  by  professors,  not  expenses  not  to  exceed  ^(00.  {Presi- 
dent Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  Z>.) 

Si,  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md. — TVoor  three  lectures  were  given  by  myself  and 
the  faculty  in  connection  with  this  work,  but  the  college  is  at  present  waiting  for 
more  improvement,  and  is  desirous  of  taking  part  in  eome  more  definite  organiza- 
tion thau  at  present  exists  in  this  State.     {President  Tliomas  Fell,  LL,  X>.) 

Morgan  College  Baltimore,  Md, — The  Johns  Hopkins  professors  and  fellows  have 
delivered  two  courses  before  the  school,  and  Professor  Moulton,  of  England,  has 
also  lectured  before  our  students.     {President  Francis  J,  Warner,) 

Harvard  Unira'sity,  Cambridge,  Mass. — ^The  Prospect  Progressive  Union  was  or- 
ganized as  an  attempt  to  bring  university  men  into  contact  with  that  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  are  at  present  largely  beyond  the  sphere  of  university  influence. 
The  Union  began  active  operations  in  January,  1891,  by  engaging  rooms  in  the  old 
Prospect  Ilouse,  Cambridgeport,  and  offering  courses  in  various  subjects  under  the 
direction  of  college  men,  with  occasional  public  lectures  and  entertainments.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  membership  rose  to  nearly  200,  of  whom  over  100  received  definit-e 
course  training.  Thirty-seven  students  were  engaged  in  instructing,  and  others  as- 
sisted actively  in  the  administration  of  the  Union.  The  number  or  regular  courses 
was  ;i4  and  included  drawing  (free-hand  and  mechanical),  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  German,  French,  constitutional  government,  bookkeeping,  penman- 
ship, history^  English  grammar  and  composition,  and  political  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  courses  about  20  men  received  private  instruction  through  the 
Union.  The  entortainments  included  lectures  by  Prof.  James,  on  Hypnotism; 
Prof.  Norton,  on  Illustrated  Newspapers;  Prof.  Peabody,  on  Cooperation;  Air.  J.  G. 
Brooks,  on  Single  Tax;  a  number  of  talks  on  Botany  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Pierce,  and  a 
concert  by  the  Freshman  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  of  the  college. 

From  the  start  the  Prospect  Union  has  been  successful  in  demonstrating  that  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  for  university  instruction  and  culture  on  the  part  or  the  people 
whom  it  has  tried  to  reach,  and  that  there  is  an  earnest  response  to  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body  which  may  easily  bo  made  more  effective.  In  the  future 
the  Union  aims  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  meet  more  completely  the  desire  for  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  as  to  render  effective  the 
ethical  spirit  of  the  university  on  the  other.  Without  encroaching  in  anyway  upon 
the  claims  of  other  charitable  work  it  aims  to  commend  itself  more  distinctly  and 
directly^  to  the  university  as  a  Harvard  enterprise  in  which  every  Harvard  man  can 
feel  an  interest  and  bear  a  part.  With  such  an  extension  of  its  work  as  the  active 
support  of  the  university  would  make  possible,  the  Prospect  Progressive  Union  can 
hope  to  occupy  such  a  position  with  reference  to  Harvard  as  Toynbee  Hall  and 
Oxford  House  with  reference  to  the  English  universities,  {ffandbooi  of  Young  Men'9 
Christian  Association  of  Harvard  University.) 

French  Protestant  College,  Springfield,  Af<M».— We  are  generally  in  favor  of  carrying 
the  university  extension  idea  too  far.  We  believe  care  needs  to  be  exercised  on  this 
matter,  else  a  class  of  narrow  specialists  will  be  created  and  men  of  broad  scliolar- 
ahip  will  diminish.    {President  C.  E.  Amaron,  A.  M.) 
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BilUdaU  College,  SilUdale,  Mich, — ^Nothin^  except  that,  associated  with  Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Me.,  a  correspondence  school  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instniction  in  theology  to  those  not  able  to  attend  college.  Two  of  our  pro- 
fessors have  appointments  in  said  school.    (Secretary  Eton  G,  Hcynolds.) 

Unirersitit  oj  Minneeotay  Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  course  in  English  literature  was 

fiven  last  winter  in  St.  Paul  bjr  our  professor  of  English ;  a  course  in  political  science 
y  our  professor  of  political  science,  and  a  course  in  history  by  our  professor  of  his- 
tory. These  were  all  so  successful  that  without  doubt  they  will  be  repeated  during 
the  coming  year.    (Registrar  E,  B,  Johnson,) 

Poltflecknic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. — Several  lectures  have  been  given 
by  different  members  of  the  faculty  upon  invitation  of  the  university  extension  com- 
mittee, and  our  rooms  are  thrown  open  for  other  lecturers.  (President  David  H, 
Cochran,  LL.  D.) 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N,  Y. — H.  H.  Boyesen,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  the  Grcrmanio 
languages  and  literatures,  delivered  four  courses  of  lectures  in  the  university  and 
school  extension*  two  courses  being  upon  modem  German  literature  and  two  others 
upon  medieval  German  literature.  John  W.  Burgess,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  constitutional  law,  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  university  and 
school  extension,  one  course  being  upon  mediseval  relations  of  church  and  State 
and  the  other  upon  modem  relations  ot  church  and  Sttite.    ( Pi^esident  Seih  Low,  LL,  D, ) 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y, — A  few  lectures  have  been  given  in  ad- 
joining cities  and  towns.    (President  David  J.  Hill,  LL.  £>.) 

Trinity  College,  N.  C. — This  department  is  now  being  organized,  though  a  good 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  lecturing  in  academies  autl  before  farmersMnstitutes 
on  economic  and  scientific  suhjects.  An  extended  programme  is  being  arranged. 
(President  John  F,Crowell,  Litt.  D.) 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, — It  [the  university]  has  established,  in 
1891,  courses  of  thirty  lectures  each  in  the  three  subjects  of  history,  Latin,  and  chem- 
istry, given  on  Saturdays  and  intended  to  meet  more  especially  the  needs  of  the 
large  body  of  teachers  within  easy  reach  of  the  university.  Seventy  are  enrolled 
in  these  courses.  It  has  also  given  annual  courses  of  six  lectures,  open  to  the  gen- 
eral pnblic,  which  have  been  well  attended.     (Dean  W,  R,  Benedict,  C,  E.) 

Oherlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, — ^A  course  of  lectures  by  different  members  of  the 
faculty  has  been  carried  on  through  the  year  at  Oberlin,  and  lectures  in  Cleveland 
and  other  cities  as  opportunity  offered.    (President  TV,  G.  Ballantine,  D,  D.,  LL,  D.) 

Haverford  College,  Pa, — ^Dr.  Crew,  professor  of  physics,  gave  two  courses  of  six 
lectures  each  on  electricity.    (President  Isaac  Sharpless,  So,  D,,  LL,  D.) 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — The  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching  has  its  center  here,  Prof.  E.  J.  James  being  president. 
Eighteen  of  onr  professors  and  instructors  take  an  active  part  in  the  work.    (Jesse 
Y,  Burk,  Secretat^,) 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. — ^Dr.  Spencer  Trott,  professor  of  biology,  has 
finven  a  course  of  lectures  on  zoology  in  Philadelphia.    (President   W.  H.  Appleton, 

University  of  Wisconsin^  Madison,  Wis. — For  a  number  of  years  the  leading  English 
nnlversities  have  been  endeavoring  to  extend  the  benefits  of  university  instruction 
to  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  through  courses  of  lectures  accom- 
panied by  class  work,  special  studies,  and  examinations.  The  movement  was  at  first 
of  slow  growth,  but  at  length  took  strong  hold  upon  the  more  progressive  classes 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  departures  in  university  effort.  Last 
year  more  than  40,000  students  were  enrolled  as  regular  attendants  upon  the  courses 
offered.    The  effort  is  known  as  University  Extension. 

Quite  independently  of  this,  an  analogous  movement  in  popular  education,  though 
in  a  more  specialized  field,  was  started  in  Wisconsin  six  years  ago  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  establishing  agricultural  institutes  and  making  a  generous  appropriation 
for  their  maintenance.  The  attendance  upon  these  institutes,  and  their  success  in 
awakening  thought,  has  closely  approximated  that  of  the  English  system.  There  is 
a  radical  aifference  between  the  two,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  English  instruc- 
tion lies  chiefiy  in  literiuy,  historical,  and  scientific  lines,  and  is  esssentially  cul- 
tural, while  the  Wisconsin  effort  has  been  essentially  industrial.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  two  svstems  are  complements  of  each  other  and  t^t  their  union  is  necessary 
to  a  complete  ^stem. 

Some  tentative  efforts  in  the  direction  of  literary  and  scientific  popular  instruction 
have  been  made  by  the  university  with  a  view  to  proving  the  ground  preliminary  to 
a  more  formal  effort.  More  extensive  endeavors  have  been  o^de  at  the  East  with 
such  success  as  to  warrant  more  systematic  efforts. 

By  recent  action  of  the  regents  and  the  faculty  of  the  university  the  English  uni- 
Tersi^  extension  system  has  been  formally  adopted,  and  steps  will  be  taken  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  year.  The  plan  adopted  will  be 
essentiaUy  that  which  has  proved  successful  in  connection  with  the  English  nni- 
Tersitiea. 
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By  a  similar  action  of  the  regents  and  faculty  the  Aniericane<nTeBpondence  system 
of  promoting  advanced  private  study  lias  been  adotited  and  will  be  definitely  formu- 
lated at  the  opening  of  the  coniiog  ^rear.  The  correspondence  system  is  inferior  to 
the  lecture  and  class  system  in  that  it  lacks  the  personal  supervision  and  inspiration 
which  are  so  important  factors  in  the  best  education,  but  it  has  the  compensatiug 
merii  of  being  ad'i^ted  to  a  sparse  population,  and  to  special  students  who  can  not 
eather  thonuwlves  into  classes  or  audiences  to  receive  lectures  and  personal  ins  true- 
Son. 

Tbe  scheme  thus  adopted  is  exceptionally  comprehensive,  embracing  a  combination 
of  all  the  leading  lines  of  effort  which  have  proved  successful  in  extemling  to  the 
people  a  portion  of  the  benefits  of  university  education.  {Catalogve  of  Univenity  of 
msconMU,  1890^91.) 

UNIVERSITY  SltTEXSION  IN  GEORGIA. 

University  extension  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  the  Tonng 
Men's  Library  Association.  Six  courses  of  six  lectures  each  were  given  during  the 
year  1890-'91  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univereity  of  Georgia  on  the  fol- 
lowing subleots:  Mental  science,  biology,  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence,  the  Greek 
drama,  bntiding  materials,  and  English  language  and  literature.  The  fee  for  each 
course  of  lectures  was  fixed  at  $1,  or  $6  for  Uie  whole  series  of  thirty-rax  lectures. 

UNIVEBSITT  EXTENSION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  first  work  of  uniTereity  extension  instituted  in  ttiis  State  began  at  St.  Paul  in 
March,  1890.  At  that  time  Prof.  H.  P.  Judson,  of  the  State  University,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  United  States  history,  supplemented  by  class  work.  There 
were  about  60  or  70  x>«T8ons  in  the  class.  At  the  same  time  classes  of  half 
that  size  were  conducted  in  mathematics  by  Prof.  James  H.  Boyd,  of  Macalester 
College;  in  gcolo^,  by  Prof.  Lncian  Chaney,  of  Carleton  College f  in  botony,  by 
Prof. Conway  MeMillan,  of  the  State  University:  in  electricity,  by  Prof. F.  S.  Jones, 
of  the  same,  and  in  mechanics,  by  Prof.  John  H.  Barr,  of  the  same.  It  was  fonnd 
that  the  members  of  the  various  classes,  while  sufficiently  interested  to  listen  to  lec- 
tures of  a  somewhat  popular  character,  were  not  inclined  to  hold  themselves  down 
to  the  requirements  of  a  rigid  course  of  scientific  class  work.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, gave  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  a  night  high  school. 

In  the  fall  of  the  aboye-mentioned  year,  Professors  G.  E.  McLean.  W.  W.  Folwell, 
and  H.  P.  Jud^^on,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  State  University  faculty,  delivered 
lectures  respectively  in  English  literature,  political  science,  and  United  States  his- 
tory. These  were  duplicated  in  Minneapolis,  but  at  St.  Paul  aU  save  the  course  in 
history  were  dropped  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  same  season  the  movement 
extended  feebly  to  two  or  three  places,  like  Kjaribault  and  Dulnth. — (D.  X.  Kiekle, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inttruetion,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

UNIVERSmr  EXTENSION  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  following  description  of  university  extension  work  in  Rhode  Island  was  ftir- 
nished  by  ProiT  Wilfred  H.  Munro,  a.  m.,  director  of  university  extension  of  Brown 
University: 

"  In  tbe  academic  year  1890-'91  university-extension  work,  as  such,  was  begun 
experimentally  in  Providence  and  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  by  Profit.  Bailey,  Bumpus, 
Upton,  and  W  illiams,  of  Brown  University.  Lecture  courses  were  given  by  these 
gentlemen  in  botany,  biology,  astronomy,  and  German  literature.  The  audiences 
were  large  and  the  interest  tney  manifested  was  most  gratifying. 

*'As  a  result  of  these  experimental  courses,  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  at 
its  meeting  in  June,  1891,  voted  to  make  extension  teaching  a  part  of  its  scheme  of 
work,  appointed  one  of  the  faculty  as  director  of  the  university  extension,  and 
granted  permission  to  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  engage  in  extension  teaching 
whenever  they  could  do  so  without  detriment  to  their  regular  college  work, 

"The  peculiar  situation  of  Providence,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  compact  popu- 
lation, and  its  excellent  railway  facilities,  enable  the  university  to  accomplish  more 
in  this  line  than  is  possible  for  most  institutions.  In  order  to  roach  the  largest  num- 
ber (and  because  the  lecturers  feel  that  they  ought  to  do,  at  least  at  the  outset, 
much  missionary  work),  the  lecturer's  fee  has  been  placed  at  $100  for  a  courso  of 
twelve  lectures.  No  half  courses  are  given.  This  low  charge  makes  it  possible  for 
centers  to  be  organized  in  small  towns  and  for  the  most  part  results  in  small  classes 
of  from  30  to  50  persons,  that  is,  in  classes  having  about  the  number  of  students 
which  the  best  schools  ordinarily  assign  to  one  teacher.  The  element  we  make  most 
prominent  is  the  teaching  element.  Our  object  is  not  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct. 
We  wish  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  motive  which  governed  the  old  lycenm. 
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SiDall  olaases  do  better  work  than  largo  onca  in  tbe  extenHion  not  less  than  in  the 
regular  university  work,  and  the  personality  of  the  instruetor  counts  for  much 
more. 

"  With  one  exception  all  oar  lecturers  are  members  of  our  own  faculty.  There  is 
no  '  green  material'  in.  the  focee^  and  the  work  done  is  consequently  more  systematic 
and  thorough  than  is  usually  the  case  with  early  extension  teaching.  The  director 
knows  personally  the  capabilities  of  his  men  and  can  place  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

'*  Not  so  much  importance  has  been  given  to  the  syllabus  as  is  usually  assigned  to 
it.  Except  iu  a  very  few  instances  no  syllabi  have  thus  far  been  printed,  liie  lec- 
tures have  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  audi- 
ence before  whicD  they  were  to  be  delivered,  and  the  lecturers  hare  not  hesitated  to 
TQij  them  whenever  it  seemed  wise  to  do  so.  This  has  required  more  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  but  the  benefit  to  the  class  has  been  great.  Not  unfrequently 
written  leetures  prove  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who  listened  to  them ; 
and  if  in  such  a  case  a  cast  iron  syllabus  haa  to  bo  used  much  harm  results.  All  the 
Brown  University  lecturers  have  prepared  full  analyses,  which  have  most  frequently 
been  dictated  to  tho  classy  and  all  furnish  full  bibliographies.  All  give  special  prom- 
inence to  their  class  work. 

"  All  ages  and  conditions  of  life  are  found  in  the  classes.  The  larger  proportion 
of  tho  members  are  w<mien:  but  two  centers  are  composed  entirely  of  men.  One 
of  these  latter— in  practical  physics — ^is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics from  the  famous  factory  of  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Compan^^.  The 
other  numbers  upon  its  roll  only  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Debating  Society,  in 
whoso  rooms  it  meets.  '  These  young  men  are  all  of  foreign — English,  Scotch,  and 
Irinh — descent. 

''The  place  of  meeting  is  almost  always  a  schoolhouse.  The  use  of  such  build- 
ings is  gladly  given  by  the  school  authorities. 

"  Twenty-one  courses  of  lectures  are  now  (January,  1892)  being  delivered  by  thir- 
teen lecturers  in  nine  citie»  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts;  five 
courses  in  constitutional  history,  one  in  mediroval  history,  one  in  botany,  two  in  zool- 
o^,  one  in  physiology,  one  in  political  economy,  six  in  English  literature,  two  in 
physics,  one  in  astronomy,  and  one  in  art  and  azoMtecture.'^ 

AMERICAK  SOCTETT  FOR  THE  RXTXNfilON  OF  UNiyERSITY  TEACHIKO. 

A  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  this  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  was  given  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  this  office.  The  society  was  or^nized  in  order  to  make  an  experi- 
ment in  university  extension  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  Systematic  instruction 
was  begun  at  several  points  in  November,  1890,  and  success  was  at  once  assured. 
Tho  demand  for  courses  Arom  a  distance  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  met  bv  the 
local  society,  so  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  national  society  to  aid  in  the  inau- 
guration ana  prosecution  of  this  important  work. 

The  object  of  this  national  society  is  very  clearly  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  society : 

*'  The  American  society  proposes  to  collect  information  as  to  the  experiments  now 
going  on  in  this  work  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  make  it  accessible  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  movement.  It  will,  as  far  as  possible,  form  branch  socie- 
ties to  take  up  and  push  the  work  in  and  around  their  localities.  It  will  try  to  se- 
cure a  staff  of  persons  trained  by  actual  experience  iu  organizing  and  lecturing,  who 
may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  societies  to  assist  them  in  organizing  and 
prosecuting  the  work.  It  will  strive  to  make  every  college  and  university  in  the 
country  a  center  of  university  extension." 

The  society  publishes  a  monthly  Journal  called  the  University  Extension,  which 
serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  society  and  the  local  branches. 
The  journal  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  the  subject  of  uni- 
versity extension,  and  gives  full  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  world. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  American  society  can  perhaps  be  best  given 
by  quoting  from  the  report  of  ihe  general  secretary  for  the  year  1890-'91 : 

''  Last  year  43  ooorseo  were  given,  with  an  average  attendauce  of  9,160,  whose  ag- 
gregate attendances  numbered  60,573.  There  were  19  courses  on  literature,  8  on  his- 
tory, 1  on  descriptive  astronomy,  4  on  chemistry,  1  on  psychology,  1  on  biology,  2 
on  botany,'  2  on  electricity,  1  on  mathematics  with  applications  to  mechanics,  1  on 
algebra,  and  1  on  zodlogy.  The  most  of  these  were  six  lecturea  in  length;  tho  aver- 
age for  the  43  courses  being  7.6.  The  average  attendance  at  the  courses  was  250. 
The  number  of  those  taking  the  examination,  while  not  very  large,  was  encouraging; 
231  passed  succesflJally.    four  of  these  were  in  ge<4og7, 11  in  mstiiematio8|  20  m 
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algebra,  108  in  literature,  7  in  physics,  14  in  history,  51  in  botany,  and  11  in  psychol- 
ogy- . 

"Twenty-four  of  the  students  received  two  certificates,  9  th^ee,  4  four,  1  five,  and 
1  six.  Sixty -three  per  cent  of  those  attending  the  lectures  renfoined  to  the  class  ex- 
ercises; 5i  per  cent  of  the  class  wrote  weekly  papers;  72  per  cant  of  those  writing 
weekly  papers  took  the  examination,  and  93  per  cent  of  these  passed  successfully. 

"  The  work  thus  far  developed  in  this  country  differs  very  materially  from  that 
in  England  in  these  respects:  the  audiences  are  larger  and  seem  to  possess,  as 
described  by  an  English  lecturer,  more  intellectual  curiosity;  the  proportion  of  the 
audience  which  remains  for  the  class  is  also  larger.  This,  indeed,  has  very  clearly 
shoyrn  that  the  English  methods  must  be  materially  modified.  It  may  be  neccssory 
to  develop  what  might  be  called  a  second  cldss  for  the  real  btudent  nucleus,  or,  pos- 
sibly, as  an  alternate  way  out  of  the  diflSculty,  we  must  look  forward  to  well  organ- 
ized students'  associations,  presided  over  perhaps  by  assistant  lecturers." 

The  following  table  shows,  in  detail,  the  work  done  by  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  during  the  year  1890-91 : 

Statisiics  of  work  done  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univereity  Teaching 
from  November,  1890,  to  June,  1891. 


Center, 


Asaooiation.local.Pbil- 

adclpliia,  Piv. 
Arsocia  I  iun. local, Phil- 

adolpLia.  Pa. 

As8oriation,locA], Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

AsAocintion,1ocal,Phil- 
adelpbia,  Pa. 

A  8S(K'iation,local,  Phil- 
ad  ell  ihia,  Pa. 

Frank  ford,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frankford,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

German  town,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

German  town,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Holmesbnrg,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Holmosborg,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Roxlwrongh,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Eoxhorough,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bonth  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lecturer. 


C.  A.  '  onng,  PH.  D., 

Prin.  -ton. 
R.  G.  iolonlton,  A.  M., 

Cambridge,  England. 

E.  3.  Crawley,  B.  8., 
University  of  Penn- 
•yWania. 

Spencer  Trotter,  M.  D., 
Swarthmore. 

R.  G.  Monlton,  A.M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

R.  K  Thomp8on,  D.  D., 
University  of  Penn- 
•ylvania. 

F.  N.  Thorpe.  PH.  D., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

R.  G.  :KIuiilton,  A.  M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

Henry  Crew,  ph.  d., 
Haver  ford. 

F.  N.  Thorpe,  ph.  d., 
Unl\  ersity  of  Penn- 
•ylvania. 

A,fi.Smyth,A.i£.,High 
School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

C.H.  Handerson,  A.M., 
Mannal  Training 
School. 

B.  G.  Monlton,  A.M., 
Cambridgc,England. 

R.  G.  Moiaton,  a.m., 
Cambridge,  England. 

G.E.  Fisher,  a.  B.TUnl- 
versity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

F.E.  Sohelline.  A.M., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

J.  T.  Rothrook,  M.  D., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

F.W.  Thorpe,  ph.  d., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Subject. 


Descriptive  astron- 
omy. 

Shakespeare's  Tern- 
pst,  with  compan- 
ion studies. 

Mathematics — 


Animal  life  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  uni- 
versid  enercy. 

Hilton's  poetic  art 

English  literature  . . . . 


American  history 

Shakespeare's  Tem- 
pest-, with  compan- 
ion studies. 

Electricity 

American  history 

American  literature . . 
Chemistry 


Four    studies    in 

Shakespeare. 
Stories  as  a  mode  of 

thinking. 
Algebra 

Modem  essayists . 

Practical     analytical 
botany. 

American  history. . 
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StatlBticB  of  work  done  hy  the  American  Society  for  (he  Extension  of  University  Teachinif 
from  Koven^ber,  1890,  to  June,  i^Pi— Continued. 


Center. 


Leotmer. 


Sntject 


I*  .11 
i 

5^ 


United  Club  and  Intti- 
tate,PliiladelphiA.Pa. 

Warner  Institate,Fldl- 

•delphia,  Pa. 
Wagner  In8titate,Phll- 

actelpbia.  Pa. 
Wacner  Institate,Phil- 

a&lphia.  Pa. 


ITagnerlni 
a^phia, 


Pa. 


Wagner  In8titate,Pliil- 
aJeli        - 


elphia.  Pa. 
rnerlnatitui 
^phia,Pa. 


Wasner  Inatitate,Phil- 
a^i         ~ 


Wacner  Instltate,Phil- 
a^pliia,Pa. 

West  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

West  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,Pa. 

Wiasahickon  Heighta, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Wiasahickon  HeiKhta, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Women'a  Chriatian 
AssoeUtion,  Phila- 
delphia Pa. 

Gamatti,K.  J 


Downingtown,  Pa. 


Haddonfleld,ir.J. 


IdAnadowne,  Pa. 
Media,  Pa 


MonntHoUy,  ir.J 


Kewark,  Del 

Korriatown,  Pa. 

Korristoim,  Pa . 
Trenton,  N.J... 


Weatoheator,  Pa.< 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Total. 


y.  N.  Thorpe,  ph.  d., 

Unirersity  of  Penn- 

aylvania. 
B.  Q.  Honlton,  A.  M., 

'  .imbridge,England. 
7     r.  MouItoD,  ▲.  M., 

^ambridge,£ngland< 
Ox  8.  Follerton,  ▲.  m., 

X  ni versity  of  Penn- 
■^^•ylvania. 
E,D.  Cope,  PH.  D.,nni- 

reraity  of  Pennsyl* 

Tania. 
Henry  Leffinann,  M.  d. 

J.  A.  Byder,  ph.  d., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. • 

J.  T.  Bothrock.  M.  D., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

F.  K.  Thorpe,  ph.  d., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

B.  O.  liooAon,  A.  M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

B.  G.  Monlton.  ▲.  M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

C.  M.Andrews,  ph.  d., 
Bryn  Mawr. 

J.  T.  Bothrock,  M.  D., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

B.  G.  Monlton,  ▲.  m.. 
'Oambridge,England< 

A:H.Smyth,A.M.,Hij(h 
School,  PhUadel- 
phia,Pa. 

E,  P.  Cheyney.  A.  M., 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Henry  Crew,  PH.  D., 
Haverford. 

7.  B.  Schelling,  A.M., 
University  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

F- a,  Thorpe,  ph.  d., 
University  of  Pom- 
sylvania. 

B.  G.  Monlton,  A.  M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

B.  E.  Thompson,  D.  d., 
Universi^  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

B.  G.  Monlton.  A.  M., 
Cambridge,  England. 

B.  E.  Thompson  j>.  D., 
Universify  of  i*enn- 

C.  M.Andrews,  PH.  D., 
Br3rnMawr. 

B.  G.  Monlton,  A.  M., 
Cambrtdge,Bngland. 


American  history. 


Euripides  for  English 

anoiences. 
Four   studies  in 

Shakespeare. 
Psychology 


Geology  and  paleon- 
t<^gy. 


Chemistry. 
ZoSlogy — 


Botany  . 


American  history. , 


Stories  as  a  mode  of 

thinking. 
Storiea  as  a  mode  of 

thinking. 
Political    history    of 

Europe. 
Botany 


Story  of  Faust 

American  literature . 


Central  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


Electricity 

Modem  essayists . 

American  history . 


Stories  as  a  mode  of 

thinkinjBT. 
English  literature . . . . 


Stories  as  a  mode  of 

thinking. 
English  luerature . . . . 


History  of  Europe. 

181S.1849. 
TgwgH'ii  literature . .. 
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SUMHKR  SCHOOLS. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  nniversities  of  this  conntry  have  for  some  years  been 
offering  what  are  known  as  summer  oonrsos  of  study.  These  courses  are  given  dur* 
ing  the  summer  vacation,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  given  under  the  responsibility  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  college  faculty,  but  under  that  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
several  courses.  This  system  of  instruction  was  undertaken  mainly  to  meet  the 
wants  of  teachers  and  others  who  could  not  attend  the  regular  college  courses,  and 
may  well  be  termed  a  branch  of  university  extension. 

According  to  reports  received,  the  privileges  thus  offered  are  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  comparatively  large  number  of  persons,  especially  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  the  large  libra- 
ries and  well-equipped  laboratories  of  some  of  our  largest  and  dohest  universities 
and  colleges.  Were  it  not  for  these  summer  courses  the  libraries  and  laboratories 
would  remain  unused  for  the  greater  part  of  three  mont^  dux*iiig  each  year. 

At  Harvard  University  the  summer  courses  ftttcaoted  so  large  a  number  of  the 
regular  college  students  that  it  was  decided  to  count  certsun  of  the  summ^  oourses 
towards  the  acquisition  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  action  taken  by  the  UArvard 
faculty  is  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  dean  to  President  Eliot  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1890-'91,  in  which  he  says: 

'*While  the  faculty  was  engaged  in  preparing  t&e  list  of  courses  of  instmotion  to 
be  provided  for  the  year  189l-'ll2,  it  found  itself  called  upon  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  courses  given  during  the  summer  yaoation  might  be  counted 
towards  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  Such  couebqs  have 
been  given  for  several  years  and  have  sometimes  had  a  large  attendance,  especiallv  in 
chemistry,  physics^  botany,  geology,  and  phvslcal  training.  Origincdly  undertaken 
to  meet  the  special  wants  of  teachers  and  of  other  persons  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, these  courses  have  been  earned  on  under  Idie  charge  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  president  and  fellows — in  most  cases,  although  not  aJways^  by 
members  of  the  re^plar  teaching  force,  but  still  in  no  way  under  the  responsibility 
or  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  faculties.  Their  proved  usefnlneas  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  such  concentrated  study  as  was  required  of  those  pursuiuff  them,  and 
as  time  has  gone  on  they  have  attracted  an  increasing  proportion  of  students  of  the 
imiVersity.  The  college  faculty  more  than  once  consented  to  recognize  work  done 
in  some  of  these  courses  as  work  to  be  counted  for  tU^  degree  of  baehelor  of  arts, 
but  was  reasonably  unwilling  to  commit  itself  tar  in  the  direction  of  conn  ting 
work  not  done  under  its  control,  or  under  the  other  safeguards  whic&  guarantee 
courses  publicly  given  in  term  time.  The  need  of  some  systematio  provision  as  to 
the  use  of  these  courses  by  undergradnatee  continued  to  be  felt,  howevei^  and  the 
faculty,  therefore,  after  toU  oon^deration,  determined  to  admit  to  its  list  among  the 
courses  to  be  counted  for  the  bachelor's  degreess,  summer  courses  proposed  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  proper  departm^its^^d  formally  approved  by  the  &culty, 
when  carried  on  under  tlie  supervision  of  some  regnlacly-  appointed  officer  of  in- 
struction, with  proper  tests  of  the  systematio  appUcaUon  and  proficiency  of  the 
students  and  wiUi  a  final  examination  in  due  form  not  later  than  October  1.  The 
further  condition  was  imposed  that  not  more  than  two  summer  courses,  counted  as 
the  equivalent  of  half  courses,  should  be  taken  in  any  one  year.  Under  these  con- 
ditions seven  summer  courses  were  proposed  and  approved — one  in  German^  two  in 
eDgineering,  one  in  physics,  one  in  botany,  and  two  in  neology,  together  with  one 
in  geological  field  work,  to  be  counted  aa  a  fuU  or  as  a  hSbf  ooniae,  according^  to  the 
length  of  timo/or  which  It  is  followed. 

'*  Several  summer  courses  outside  of  this  list  were  given  as  usual,  without  comply- 
ing with  these  conditions,  and,  therefore,  without  l£e  privilege  or  counting  fbr  the 
degree,  the  departments  concerned  finding  that  the  character  of  the  courses,  or  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  mainly  adapted,  did  not  make  it  worth  while  to  bring  them 
within  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  &cnlty.  Such  courses  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
serve  the  same  excellent  purpose  as  heretofore,  extending  some  important  benefits  of 
the  university  equipment  and  methods  to  teachers  and  others  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  access  to  them.  The  courses  placed  under  the  fiftoiUty's  rules,  and  there- 
fore to  be  counted  for  the  degree,  will  have  the  sispial  advantage,  considered  as  reg- 
ular courses  of  instruction,  of  enabling  students  to  can^  on  important  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  engineering,  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  and 
with  suohfi^edom  in  the  choice  of  place  as  is  impossible  for  either  student  or  instruct 
tor  in  the  ordinary  working  year  of  the  university. 

"  The  general  scheme  of  the  courses  adopted  by  the  faculty  calls,  in  most  oases,  for 
about  six  weeks  of  daily  attendance,  with  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  or  field 
work,  and  the  value  of  the  work,  as  has  often  been  shown,  is  much  heightened  by 
the  interest  and  animation  due  to  ooneentrated  daily  attention  to  only  one  or  two 
subjects.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  students  would  find  equal  profit  fioom  this 
method  in  all  subjects.    Upon  many  studies  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  secure  a  firm 
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hold  without  a  eertain  time  for  reflection  luid  for  gradual  asaimilation,  and  some 
cantioD  may  be  needed*  then,  in  extending  this  arraii|;eiueut  to  nntried  bninches  of 
work.  So  far  aa  it  can  be  carried  safely,  it  promises  to  secure  uicreased  use  for 
a  part  of  the  valuable  scientiHo  equipment  An«i  libraries  of  the  university  during  a 
p^  of  the  year  when  the  old  division  between  term  and  vacation  would  Keep  them 
idle;  and  it  also  gj^es  to  the  students  the  ontional  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  tlie 
long  vacation.  This  fraction  of  the  year  has  long  been  felt  to  be  too  important 
to  be  neglected,  but  the  different  needs  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  method  of  dealing  with 
it  so  far  proposed.  The  result  of  the  present  experiment  of  enabling  earnest  stu- 
dents in  vigorous  health  to  use,  if  they  will,  a  part  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  year 
in  such  studies  as  can  then  be  pursued  with  the  best  advantage,  must  be  observed 
with  great  intwest.* 

The  number  of  persons  that  attended  the  summer  courses  at  Harvard  during  the  ^ 
pggt  three  years  is  as  foUows:  In  the  snmiher  of  1889,  188;  in  the  summer  of  1990, 
279;  and  in  the  summer  of  1891,  287.     The  amount  of  fees  paid  by  students  in  the 
summer  courses  since  1886  is  as  follows:  In  1886,  $1,720;  1887,  $4,060:   1888,  $4,165; 
18881,  $5,191;  1890,  $6,345;  1891,  $7,873.50. 

The  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  opened  its  libraries  and  laboratories 
for  vacation  instruction  in  1890.  The  catalogue  of  the  university  for  1891>'92  con- 
tains the  following  description  of  the  summer  school  connected  with  the  university: 

"  The  Indiana  University  Summer  School  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing to  those  who  are  oeenpied  during  the  school  year  the  advantages  of  advanced 
instrueti<m  in  certain  departments,  aided  by  the  library,  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities  fdff  study  connected  with  the  university.  The  policy  of  the  university 
in  presenting  thorough  courses  of  study  in  each  department,  instead  of  multiplying 
short  unrelated  courses,  is  followed  in  the  school.  The  instructors  i^re  all  tea<rhurs 
In  the  univefnty,  and  are  specialists  in  the  lines  of  study  in  which  they  offer  courses 
of  instrvstion.  .  « 

''Those  wbesi  the sehool  is  sqpecially  designed  to  s^rve  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

"(i)  Teaeker9fmkigk$ek^pi$,iieademim,eta, — A  number  of  courses  of  study  have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  teach  or  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
to  teaeh  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  other  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  In 
this  ecmnee^on  may  be  named  the  courses  in  American  literature,  theory  of  arith- 
metic and  of  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  elementary  physios^  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  do  review  work  in  these  courses,  but  to  give 
larger  views  and  more  thorough  and  accurate  knowled;;e  of  subjects.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects  in  the  high  school  will  be  incidentally  treated. 

**  (ff)  Teaehm'9  m  kicker  ^aiitniUnu,  etc. — ^The  more  advanced  ctmrses  of  instruc- 
tion, aided  by  the  extensive  library  and  well-equipped  laboratories,  are  intended  to 
aoeomiDodate  teachers,  students,  and  others  who  desire  to  carry  on  during  the  sum- 
mer studies  in  special  lines,  or  to  do  work  which  will  aid  in  completing  a  college 
coarse.  Opportunity  will  be  given  anyone  in  atten<lance,  to  spend  pnmtably  one- 
half  his  time,  or  even  more,  in  anyone  of  the  courses  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method.  By  thus  eoneentrating  upon  one  or  more  subiects  it  is  possible  to  complete 
the  eqaivakiit  of  two  terms  of  university  work  in  those  subjects.  Anyone  com- 
pleting in  a  satis£sctory  manner  courses  of  study  in  the  school  which  are  the  oquiv 
alent  of  conrses  in  the  carriculnm  of  the  university  may  be  credited  with  such  work 
upon  the  university  record.'' 

I><iring  the  summer  of  1891,  24  eourseS  of  lectures  and  instruction  were  given  in 
the  following  subjects:  Literature,  4;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  7;  physics,  5; 
chemistry,  4;  biology,  4. 

Besides  the  above  courses,  there  was  given  a  course  of  18  evening  lectures  upon 
various  topics  of  interest  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  in  1890  was  31,  while 
in  1891  the  number  was  increase<l  to  60.  Of  this  number  37  were  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  5  were  professors  in  colleges,  and  8  were  students  in  colleges. 

Amouff  the  institutions  offering  instruction  in  summer  schools  are  the  following: 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. ;  Cornell  College.  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa;  Am- 
herst College,  Amnerst,  Mass.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Western 
Michigan  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich. ;  Cotner  Uni- 
versity, Bethany,  Nebr. ;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Keuka  Colleire^  Keuka  Colleee  P.  O.,  N.  Y.;  Columbia  College  (School 
of  Mines),  New  York  City;  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio :  Ohio  Wenleyan  ifuiversity, 
Delaware,  Ohio;  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Black  Hills  College,  Hot  Springs, 
8. Dak.;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  schools  held  at  universities  and  colleges,  educational 
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institutes  and  snmmer  schools  are  frequently  ors^anized  and  carried  on  at  seaside 
and  mountain  resorts,  where  rest  and  intellectual  improvement  may  be  sought  at 
the  same  time.    Among  such  schools  may  be  mentionea  the  following: 

Chautauqua  Assembly,  Chautauama,  N.  T. ;  Lake  Madison  (S.  D.)  Snmmer  School; 
Seashore  Normal  Institute,  West  Chop,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. ;  National  Summer 
School,  Glen  FaUs^  N.  Y. ;  Seaside  Assembly,  Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J. ;  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute,  Cottage  City,  Mass. ;  Glenmore  School  for  the  Culture  Sci- 
ences, Keene,  N.  Y. ;  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

v.— LATIN  PRONUNCIATION  IN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  the  year  1876,  Pro£  W.  G.  Richardson  a.  M.,  of  Central  University,  Richmond, 
Ky.,  prepared  an  article  on  Latin  pronunciation.  This  article,  which  included  a 
short  history  of  the  methods  of  pronunciation^  a  description  and  bibliography  of 
the  Latin  or  Roman  method,  ana  a  list  of  the  institutions  employing  the  several 
methods,  was  published  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1876. 

For  some  time  past  the  Bureau  has  been  receiving  inquiries  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  several  methods  of  pronunciation  are  at  present  used  by  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  this  country.  In  order  that  these  inquiries  might  be  answered 
a  special  letter  was  sent  to  all  such  institutions.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Intbriob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WaahingUm,  D,  C,  May  16, 1899. 
Professor  of  Latin, 

Dear  Sir:  In  1876,  the  Bureau  published  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities,  with 
the  method  of  pronunciation  then  in  use.  Many  changes  having  taken  place  since 
that  time,  it  is  now  desired  to  revise  the  matter  then  collected.  Yon  are  therefore 
requested  to  designate  which  one  of  the  methods  c^ven  below  is  used  in  your  insti- 
tution. Any  remarks  you  may  wish  to  make  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

1.  Latin  or  Roman. 

2.  Continental. 

3.  English. 

Signature  of  reporting  officer. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  replies  were  received  from  402  universities  and  colleges. 
From  these  replies  we  learn  the  following :  269  institutions  use  the  Roman  or  Latin 
method,  59  institutions  use  the  English  method,  58  institutions  use  the  Continental 
method,  10  institutions  use  the  Roman  and  English  methods,  2  institutions  use  IJie 
Roman  and  Continental  methods,  and  4  institutions  give  indefinite  answers. 

Comparing  the  answers  received  in  1892  with  those  received  in  1876  we  find  that  a 
great  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  time,  the  large  majority  being  toward 
the  Roman  method.  Thus  we  find  that  52  institutions  have  changed  from  English 
to  Roman,  32  institutions  have  changed  from  Continental  to  Roman,  3  institutions 
have  changed  from  Roman  to  English,  4  institutions  have  changed  from  Continental 
to  English,  3  institutions  have  changed  from  English  to  Continental,  1  institution 
has  chanced  from  Roman  to  Continental. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  names  of  the  institutions  that  reported  in  1892, 
together  with  tjie  answers  given  in  1876  and  in  1892. 
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LUt  of  «niver9iti€$  and  eoUege$  wOh  the  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  ute  in  the  yean 

1876  and  1892. 


Location. 


Name. 


1878. 


vsn. 


Alabama, 

East  Lake 

Lino  villa 

Mobile 

University 

Arkan$a$. 

Batasrilla 

Conway 

Little  Bock 


Cati/omia. 

Berkeley 

CollefjaCity 

Collt'gorark 

Inington 

Los  Anicctles 

MiUsCoUege 

Kapa 

Oakland 

Palo  Alto 

San  Francisco 

Sautn  Clara 

Santa  Uona 

Uuiversity 

Woodbridgo 

Colorado, 

BoTilclcr 

Colorado  Springs 

Del  Norte 

University  Park 

ConrieetictU, 

Hartford 

iliiUIlt'town 

ICew  Haven 

Dela  tears. 

Newark 

District  of  Oolumlfia. 

Washington 


Fhrida, 

DeLand 

Loesburg 

Winter  Park 

Osorgia. 

Athens 

AtlantA 

Boxrdon 

Buford 

Haron 

Oxford 

Sonth  AtlanU 

nUnoit, 

Abtnften 

Blooxnington 

Boarbonnaia  Grove. 

Garlinville 

Carthage 


Howard  College 

Linoville  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Aiabama. 


Boman  . 


Continental. 


Arkansas  College 

Hendrix  College 

Little  Rock  University... 
Philander  Smith  College . 


Roman  . 


English. 


University  of  California 

Pierce  Christian  College 

University  of  the  Paciiic 

Washington  College 

Los  Angeles  University 

MiUs  College 

Napa  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Colifomia  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Lelaud  Stanford,  Junior,  University. ... 

St.  Tgnatins  College ^ 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodi.^t  College '  English 

University  of  Soutbem  California ' 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College 


Continental. 

Knglisb 

Continental. 


Continental. . . 


Unlversi^rof  Colorado 

Colorado  College '  Continental... 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. ... 
University  of  Denver 


Trinity  College English. 

Wesleyan  University '  English. 

Yale  University ' 


Delaware  College. 


Columbian  University  . . 
Georgetown  University . 
Howard  University 


John  B.  Stetson  University  . 
Florida  Conference  College  - 
BoUina  College 


University  of  Georgia. 
Atlanta  University  ... 

Bowdon  CoUece 

Buford  College 

Mercer  University  .... 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 


HeddingCoIlege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

StViateur'sC*ollege 

Blackburn  Univeraity 

Carthage  College 

•  From  catalogue. 


English. 


Boman 

Continental., 
Continental  . 


Boman 

English 

Continental. 


Boman  . 


English.. 
English.. 


Boman. 
English. 
ContinontaL 
Boman. 


English. 
lioiDnn. 
Kuglish. 
iComan.a 


BoTDsn. 

ContinentaL 

Boman. 

Kmnan. 

Koman. 

Koman. 

Knglish. 

Koinnn. 

<;uutinentaL 

Kngli^b. 

Koman. 

Continental. 

ContinentaL 

Kunian. 

Koinnn. 

Roman. 


Boman. 
Koman. 
ContinentaL 
Boman. 


(See  p.  860.) 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Boman. 


Boman. 

ContinentaL 

Boman. 


Boman. 

Roman. 
English. 


Bomnn. 

English. 

ContinentaL 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

English. 

Engliah. 


English. 
Itoman. 
Boraan. 
English. 
Boman. 
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List  of  universities  and  eoUeges  with  the  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  use  in  the  years  j 

1876  and  i^Sf— Continued.  1 


Location. 


KaiDO. 


1878. 


1892. 


/Rinot«— Continued. 


Cbampnign . 
Cbicago 


Elnihnnt..... 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Fulton 

Oal«ftbarg... 

Jacksonville. 
Lake  Forest .. 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth  ... 
Kaperville..., 

Onincy 

Hock  Island. 
Teutopolis.... 
Upper  Alton., 

Wcatflcld 

Wheaton 


Indiana, 


Bloomineton.... 
Crawfordaville  . 
Fort  Wayne.... 


Franklin 

GreencaaUe.... 

Hanorcr 

Hartsville 

Irringti^....^. 

Merom 

Moore'aHill... 
!Notre  Dame... 

Kichniond 

&t.Meinrad.... 


loica. 


Cedar  Kanlds. . . 

CharleaCity 

College  Springs. , 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Dea  Moines 


Fairfield 

Fayett« 

Orinnell 

llopkinton 

Inclianola 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Mount  Vernon... 
Oskaloosft 


Pella 

Sioux  City. 
Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 

Waverly... 


Kansas. 


Atcbison  . 


Baldwin... 
Emporia..., 
Enterprise. 
Bigblond.. 
Holton 


Unlrersity  of  Illinois 

St  Ignatius  College 

Unirersity  of  Chicago 

Evangelical  Prosonunary  . 
Kuroka  College  .' 


Korthwcatcm  University 

Xorthem  Illinois  College 

Euox  College 

Lombard  Imireraity 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmonth  Collt>ge 

Northwestern  College 

Chaddock  CoUege 

Angnstana  College 

St  Joseph's  Diocesan  College . 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indlsn*  University 

Wabash  College 

CoBoordia  College 

Taylor  University 

Franklin  College 

De  Panw  University 

Hanover  College 

Hartsville  College 

Butler  University 

Union  Christian 'College  ... 

Moore's  Hill  CoUego 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

Eorlham  College 

St.  Meinrad's  Collcgo 


Coe  College 

German- English  College 

Amity  College 

Griswold  College 

Lutber  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University.. - 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Penn  CoUe^ 

Central  University  of  Iowa  .. 
University  of  the  Northwest . 

Buena  V'istA  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

Wartburg  Col^e 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  Acodemy . 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Central  College 

Higbland  University.... 
Campbell  University 


Lawrence University  of  Xanaaa  . 

Lecompton JLane  Univaraity 


Continental., 


Continental. 
English 


English. 
English. 
English. 


English. 
Roman.. 
Roman.. 


Continental 

English 

English 

English , 


Roman 

English.... 
Continental... 

English 

English 

Roman 

Continental.. 

English 

Rouian 

Continental.. 

Roman 

Continental.:. 

English.... 

Continental... 


Continental. 
English 


Roman  . 
English. 


English 

English 

Continental. 

Roman 

Roman , 

English , 

English. 


English 

Continental. 
Continental. 


Roman  . 
Engiiah. 


Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

I^gliah. 

Roman. 

EngliMh. 

English. 

English. 

Roman. 

Roinnn. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Continental. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 


Roman. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

English. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Eniflish. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

English. 

ContinentaL 


Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman,  a 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 


Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

English,  a 

Roman      a&d 

English. 
Ronua. 
RiMnaHi 


•Ftom  catalognt 
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List  of  uHicer$iUea  and  colleges  with  the  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  use  in  the  if  ears 

1876  and  i^ft?— Continued. 


Location. 


Eantas— Continued. 

Lindsborg 

Ottawa 

St.MHry'« 

Sterling 

Topek» 

Wichita 

"Wiiifldd 

Beroa.... 

Bowling  Green 

DanTiJie 

Eiuinence 

Georgt'town 

Hopkinaville 

Lancaster 

Lexington 

New  Liberty 

Richmond 

St.Mar>-'s 

WinchMter 

Lomsiana. 

Baton  Kongo 

Grand  Coteau 

Jackson 

Keachio 

ITewOrleaxM 


MaiAe. 


Brancwick  . 
Lewiaton  . . . 
Waterville.. 


Maryland. 


Annapolia. 
Baltimore.. 


Cheatartown. 
EUicott  City. 


Mount  St.  Mary's . 

New  Wiitdaor 

Westminster 


Mauaehusettt, 


Amherst. 
Boston... 


Cambridge 

Northampton.. 
South  Uatlley. 
Springfield..... 
TofU  College. 


WeHea>y 

Williamatown . 
Worcester 


Michigan. 


Adrian  . 
Albion.. 


Aab  Arbor  .. 
Battle  Creek. 
Beosoaia ..... 
Detroii 


Name. 


Bethany  Co11e;;e 

Ottawa  Uni  vers  I  ty , 

St.  MarA  '<*  CrtlleRtt 

Cooper "MemoriHl  CoUege. 
Washburn  Coliegcf 


Wichita  University 

Southwest  Kansas' College  . 


Bwea  College 

Ogden  College 

Ceutro  Colkgo 

Etoinenco  Ojllege 

Goorgrtown  Cofloce 

South  Kpntnrky  College 

Garrard  Collouo 

Kentucky  I'mversity 

Concord  Collegp 

Central  UniviTMity 

St.  Mary's  Colle;;^ 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College . 


1878. 


Roman 

Coutineotal. 
English 


Louisiana  State  Fni versify 

St.  Charles  Collpgo 

Ceutcnurv  College  of  Louisiana 

Keachio  Ctilifgo 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  Univemity 

Tulane  University 


Bowdoin  College . . 

Bates  College 

Colby  University  . 


St  John's  Con«)ge 

Joltns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  (JoU«>ge 

Morgan  College 

Woman'sColhge  of  Baltimore. 

Washington  College 

Rock  HDl  College . 


St,  diaries'  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. 


Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University , 

HarvaroTJniveralty , 

Smith  College 

Muiint  Uolyoke  Seminary  and  College.. 

French  Proteatant  College 

Tufte  College 7T. 


Wellesley  College 

WUlUms  College 

CoUege  of  tho  Holy  Cross. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michij^ui.. 

Battle  Creek  CoUege 

Bencooia  College 

Detroit  CoUege 


Romsn 

English 

Roman 

Continental. 
Roman 


Roman 

Continental. 


English. 
English. 
BogUsb. 


Englisb 

Continental. 
English 


English. 


Roman. 


English.. 


Roman. 


English. 


£ngUah. 


English 

Continental. 


1801 


Roman. 
Roman. 
(See  p.  861.) 
Roman. 
English      ai 

)u>man. 
Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

ContioentaL 

Roman. 


Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Konuin. 

English. 

Knglish. 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 
LngUsh. 
Roman    i 
En^b. 


Continental. 

Roman. 

(See  p.  861.) 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Continental. 

Continental. 

Continental. 

Roman. 


Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Romau. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

EnxUsh     and 

Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
ContinentaL 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
EngUsh. 
ContinentaL 
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List  of  univerHtiei  nnd  oolleget  with  the  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  u$e  in  the  year* 

1876  and  i555— Continued. 


Looation. 


Kame. 


1876. 


Iin2. 


JfieAi^an— Continiied. 


Grand  Rapids.. 

HiUadalc 

Holland 

Kalamazoo..... 
Olivet 


Minnetota* 


Excelsior.... 

Hamline 

Minneapolis  . 


New  TJlm.. 
Northfleld  . 


St.  Paul 

St.  Paul  Park.... 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City.. 

JftfAMtppi. 


Clinton 

Harpenrillo 

Itolly  Springs . 
University  .... 


Miatowri, 


Bolivar 

Bowline  Green . 

Columbia 

Ediuburg 

Favctte 

Fulton 

Greenfield 

La  Belle..,. 

La  Grange 

Marshall 

Keoeho 

Parkville 


St.  Louis . 


Springfield  . 

Trenton  .... 
Warrenton  . 


IKontana. 

Door  Lodge 

NtbroMka. 


Belle  vne.. 

Crete 

Fairfield. 
Lincoln . . 


Neligh 

University  Place. . 
York..... 


Nwfsada, 

Reno 

JITew  Hampthir; 

Hanover 

New  Jertey. 


Newark 

New  Brunswick . 
Princeton 


Western  Michigan  College. 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

OUvetCoUege 


Continental... 

Roman 

English 


Northwestern  Christian  College . 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Universi^  of  Minnesota 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College : 

Macalester  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Gnstavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 


English. 


English. 


Mississippi  College 

Hunt  and  Huddleston  College.. 

Rust  University 

University  of  Mississippi 


Contibvmtal... 
Romsn 


Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  County  Oollese 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Ozark  College 

Western  College 

Ia  Grange  College 

Missouri  valley  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  lusUtate 

Park  College 


Roman  . 


Roman... 
English  . 


Christisn  Brothers  College. 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University .... 

Dmry  College 

Tarkio  CoUege 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College . . 


College  of  Montana. . 


Unirersitf  of  Omaha 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  CoUege 

Cotner  University 

University  of  Nenraska 

Gates  Colldee 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.. 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada . 
Dartmouth  College 


St  Benedict's  College. . . 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey.. 


Continental. 
Continental. 

English 

English 


English. 


Continental. 


English. 


Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Continental . 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Continental. 


Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

English. 

Roman. 

Continental. 

Roman  and 

English. 
ContiueutaL 
CoutioentaL 
English. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
ContinentaL 


Roman. 


Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 


Roman. 


ContinentaL 
Roman. 
Roman  or  con- 
tinental. 
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Hitofuniver9%tie8  and  colleges  with  the  method  of  Latin  j^ronunciation  in  use  in  the  yeare 
1876  and  i5^5— Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


1878. 


1892. 


Vtw  Jeney—ConVd. 


Sonth  Orange. 
Princeton 


2few  York, 


Alfred  Center. 

Allegany 

Annandale.... 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 


Boflalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Genera 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

Kenka  College  . 

LeRoy 

KewYork 


Niagara  UniTersity  . 

Poa^hkoepsie 

Bocbester 

Schenectady 

Byracnae 


North  OaroUna. 


Chapel  HQl . 
Charlotte... 
Davidson ... 
Dorliam  . 


G nilford  College. . . . 

Mount  Pleasant 

Newton 

Rutherford  College . 

Salisbury 

A^ake  Forest 


KorajDakota, 


Fargo 

KolU 

Uaireraity  . 


Ohio. 


Akron ... 
Alliance . 
Ashland. 


Atliena. 


Berea 

Cincinnati . 


Cleveland.... 
College  Hm  . 
Columona.... 


Delaware 

Findlay 

Gsnibier 

Granville 

Hillsboro 

Hiram.: 

Marietta 

Kew  Athens  . 
K«w  Concord . 


Seton  Hall  College. . 
Evelyn  College. . .« 


Alfted  UniTersity 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  CoUege 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  .. 

St  John's  College *.. 

Canisius  College 

St  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  CoUego 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Eeuka  College 

lugham  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  tho  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College , 

Rutgers  Female  College 

University  of  the  City  of  Jfew  York. 

Niagara  University 

Yassar  College , 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracose  University 


University  of  North  Carolina . 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Guilford  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  Col  leire 

Rutherford  College 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 


Fargo  College 

Rolla  University 

University  of  North  Dakota  . 


Bnchtel  College 

Mt  Union  College  .. 
Aahland  University. 

Ohio  ./niverhity 


Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Wtostem  Reserve  University . 

Belmont  CoUege 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . . . 

Findlay  College 

Eenyon  College 

Denison  University 

Hillsboro  College 

Hiram  College 

Msriette  CoUege 

FninkUn  College 

Moskingum  CoUege .*. . . 


Continental. 

English 

Couiinental. 
EngUsh 


English. 


English 

Continental. 

English 

Roman 


English. 


Roman. 
Roman. 


Continental. 

Roman 

Roman 

English 


Roman. 


Continental. 
Continental. 
Roman 


Continental . 


Roman., 
Roman.. 


Continental. 

Roman 

EugUsh 


Roman.. 


English. 
English. 


Roman 

English 

Continental. 


Continental. 
Continental. 


Roman. 

ContinenfaL 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 

CoptinentaL 

ContiuentaL 

Roman. 

EugUsh. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman,  a 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 

Roman. 

liontan. 

lloman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 

English. 

English. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman    and 

English. 
Roman    and 

En-lish. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
ContinentaL 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
ContiuentaL 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
English. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
English. 
Roman. 
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List  of  universiiieB  and  eolUges  ioith  the  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  nee  in  iheyeare 

1876  and  i^^— Continued. 


Loofttion. 


Name. 


1876. 


1802. 


Oftio— ContiDQed. 


OberUn 

Oxford 

Kicbmond 

KioCiraude 

Scio 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Urbana 

Westerville 

Wilbcrforce 

Wilmington 

AVoowtor..*. 

Yellow  Springs . 

Oregon. 


Engene 

Forest  Grove . 
McMinuville  . 
Philomath . . . . 


Salem. 


Pmniylvtmia, 


AUeghoiy 

Allentovrn 

Annville 

Jieatty 

Beaver  Falla 

Bryn  Mawr 

Carlisle 

Cheater 

CoUegevllle 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

Haverford  College 

Lancaster 

Lewisburg 

Lincoln  University... 

Loretto 

Mea<lviUe 

Kew  Berlin 

New  Wilmington 

Philadelphia ; 


Swarthmore . 

Villanova 

Washington . 


Jihode  litand. 

Providence 

South,  Carolina. 


Charleston  . 
Clinton..,.. 


Due  West.... 
Greenville.... 
Newberry  — 
Orangeburg  ., 
Spartanburg. . 


South  Dakota. 


East  Pierre. 
Mitchell.... 
Redfifld.... 
Vennilllon.. 
Yankton  ... 


Teivne$ioe. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga.. 
Clarltsville... 
Decherd 


Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Kichraond  College 

Rio  Gncndo  College 

Silo  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University  . . 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University . 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster .. 
Antioeh  College 


University  of  Oregon . 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College.. 
Philomath  College  .... 


Willamette  University.. 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St  Vincent  CoUoge 

Geneva  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  Academy 

Ursinns  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsvlvania  College 

ThielCollcoM 

Haverford  College 

Franldin  and  Marshall  Colle;;e 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

La  Salle  College 

^  /niversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 


BrowB  University . 


College  of  Charleston 

Prc«byterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  CoUego 

Erskine  College 

Furmau  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  university 

Wofford  College 


Pierre  University 

Dakota  University 

ht  dfield  College 

University  of  South  Dakota . 
Yankton- College 


King  College 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University , 
Terrill  College 


English 

Continental. 


Continental. 
Continental. 
English 


Roman 

Continental. 
Roman 


Roman. 


English 

Continental. 


English 

English 

English 

Continental. 


Roman. 


English. 
English. 


Roman 

Continental. 

Roman 

Continental. 


Continental. 
Roman 


Roman. 


English.. 


English. 


Continentid. 
Roman 


English. 


Continental... 
Roman 


Roman. 

Roman. 

EngUsh. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Romaic. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 


English 
Roman. 
Roman. 
English      and 

Continental. 
Roman      and 

English. 


Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

English. 

lioman. 

Ronuui. 

Roman. 

ContinmitaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Koman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Ro'hian. 

ContinentaL 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 


ContinentaL 

Roman. 

(Seep.   882.) 

English. 

Itoman. 

Roman. 

Kuglish. 

R« 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman, 
lioman. 
Roman. 


ContinentaL 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
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List  of  univeriiti€9  and  colleges  with  ike  method  of  Latin  pronunciation  in  use  in  the  yeare 

1876  and  i^5f— Continued. 


Locatioiu 


Name. 


1876. 


1392. 


Tmnaaee — ConUnned. 


Hiwaaaee.. 
JacksoD  . . . 
Knoxrille . 


Lebanon. 


McKenzie 

Hemphis..... 
Jf  ouy  Creek . 
KashTille 


Pikerille  . 
Sewanee.. 


calnm 

Waahinston  CoUege . 

Tnae. 


Anstia*. 

Port  Worth. - 
OeoTgctown  . 
Marble  Falla. 

MarehaU 

Sliennan 

TehnaeaBa..., 
Waco 


ITtah. 
Salt  Lake  City... 

YermonL 

Burlington 

Middlebnry 

Virginia, 


CbariottcaTilla.... 

Emorj 

Hanipden-SidB^  . 

Lexington 

Kiehmond 

Salem 


Watkingtcn, 


Colfkx. 

Seattle. 


West  Virginia. 


Bethany 

yiemin^on.. 
Hotgauiown. 


Wisconsin. 


AppleUm... 

Bdoit 

Franklin  ... 
GalesTille... 
Madison.... 

MUt«n 

Milwaukee . 

Ripon 

8t.Francia. 
Watortown. 


Wjfoming. 
Lanuiie 


Hiwassee  CoDej^ 

South  western  Baptist  Unireraity. 

Kn ox ville  College 

UniTeiaity  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  Uni ventity 


Bethel  CoUege 

Chrbitiiu  Brotheni  Collece 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tenuesspo  Collej;© 

Roger  Williams  University 

VanUerbilt  University 

People's  College 

UniTeraitv  of  the  South 

BnrriUCoU«ge 

Greeneville  and  Tnscnlnm  College  . 
Waahington  College 


English. 
Knglish^ 


Continental. 


Continental. 


English. 


Unh-ersity  of  Texas 

Fort  Worth  University. . . 
Southwestern  University. 
Marble  Falls  University. . 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Baylor  Uolvorsity 


I 


University  of  Utah . 


University  of  Vermont. 
Middlebnry  College 


Randolph-Macon  Cdlega 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Washington  ana  Lee  University  . 

Richmond  College 

Bnaaoke  College 


CoMkx  College 

Univeraiiy  of  Waahington . 


Bethany  CoUege 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University.. 


Lawrence  University 

BeloH  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College 

Rlpou  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Franeia  of  Sales  . 
Northwestern  Lniversity 


Ufdveraity  of  Wyoming.. 


English. 


Continental. 


Endish. 


Roman. 


English. 
Roman . . 


Roman... 
Roman  .. 
Roman  .. 
Roman  .. 
Roman  .. 


Continenuu. 


Roman 

Continental. 
Continental. 


English. 

English. 


Roman.. 
Roman.. 
Kugllsh. 


English 

Continental. 


English. 
R«>ninn.0 
]{om:m. 
Itoiuan. 
Eii'^lish    and 

Itonian. 
Kn^iltHj.. 
ContinentaL 
Kii^li»h. 
Komau. 
Konian. 
Romun. 
CoiitinentaL 
Roman. 
Roman. 
H«»man. 
Roman. 


Boman. 

Roman. 

Roinun. 

('outinentaL 

Roniuu. 

Konmn. 

Roman. 

Roman. 


Roman. 


En^rlish     and 

Konian. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Koman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 

Contiuontal. 

Itomun. 


Roman. 

Eir^lish. 

Con  ri  lien  taL 

Konian. 

Uomun. 

Itoman. 

Con  linen  taL 

Roman. 

ContinentaL 

Itoman. 


Roman. 


•  From  catalogue. 
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REMARKS  BT  PROFESSORS  OF  LATIN. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  giv^en  in  the  preceding  tabulation,  a  number  of  tho 
professors  of  Latin  gave  their  reasons  for  using  the  methods  employed  by  them- 
selves. Some  of  these  remarks  are  very  interesting  and  profitable^  as  will  be  seen 
by  an  examination  of  them.    The  statements  made  are  as  follows : 

University  of  Alabama, — The  Rouian  is  our  standard,  but  we  teach  the  English 
method  also.  Our  students  are  trained  to  pronounce  in  both  ways.  (Prof,  William 
6.  Wyman,) 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas, — I  use  the  Roman  method,  but  am  about  persuaded  that 
the  English  metnod  would,  upon  the  whole,  prove  more  satisfactory.  (Prof.  J,  B, 
Clark,) 

Unitersity  of  California, — ^Boman.  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  V,  es^cially  as  it  has  its  full  consonant  power  in  Italian  and  .  rench.  On 
the  whole,  I  wish  (vain  wish)  that  the  English  and  Americans  had  adopted  the 
Italian  system.     {Prof  Martin  Kellogg,) 

Pierce  Christian  College,  California,  —We  use  the  Continental,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
ihat  the  English  is  the  method  for  Americans.    {President  William  Henslee,) 

Washington  College,  California, — We  use  the  Roman  method  altogether.  We  think 
It  nearer  correct,  or  nearer  the  ancient  pronunciation,  and  there  is  a  great  gain  to 
•indents  who  desire  to  study  the  leading  modem  languages  of  Europe,  English 
excepted.    {President  J,  C.  Keith,) 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  California, — In  my  opinion  the  Roman  method  is  the 
proper  one,  and  should  be  used  by  all  instructors  of  the  Latin  language.  {Prof 
George  W,  Gooch,) 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut,— I  use  the  English  myself  for  most  purposes,  but  I  do 
aot  require  it  of  the  students,    (f'rof,  Samuel  Hart,) 

Buford  College,  Georgia, — ^The  Continental  method  is  chiefly  used  as  most  euphonic 
and  as  more  suitable  where  Spanish  is  spoken  by  many.  English  pronunciation  is,  to 
my  mind,  too  harsh.    {President  Lament  Gordon.) 

Clark  University,  Georgia, — ^We  have  used  the  English  method  up  to  this  point,  but 
intend  a  chance  to  the  Roman  next  year.    {Prof  W.  H.  Crogman.) 

Bedding  College,  Illinois,— W^  use  the  English  method;  will  probably  introduce 
the  Roman  next  year.    {Prof,  V.  C,  Randolph,) 

Northwestern  University,  Illinois,— EngUSh.  used  at  present.  .  Change  to  Roman  an- 
iionnced.    {Prof  Daniel  Bonhright,) 

Illinois  Col%e.— English  is  now  in  use,  but  shall  soon  change  to  Roman.  {Prof. 
B,  W.Johnston.) 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois, — ^English  is  used  at  present.  Some  thought  of  chan ge, 
{Prof  Benry  C.  Smith,) 

Augustana  College,  Illinois. — The  English  method  is  foreign,  and  thus  destructive 
to  the  character  of  the  Latin  language;  the  Continental  method  is  less  so,  but  lacks 
sufficient  qualifications  for  becoming  universally  accepted;  the  Roman  method,  be- 
ing in  full  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  language,  is  the  most  natural,  and  has 


tho  best  prospects  of  becoming  universally  adopted.  The  Roman  method,  therefore, 
is  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  favored.    {Prof  C,  O,  Crranh'e,) 

Wheaton  College,  Illinois, — We  use  the  English  method  for  these  reasons :  1.  There  is 
more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  Romans  sounded  certain  letters.  2.  It  is  emi- 
nently more  practical :  (a)  It  enables  the  student,  from  resemblance  of  sounds,  to 
detect  the  English  word  contained  in  the  Latin ;  where  such  is  the  ease,  time  and 
labor  are  saved,  therefore,  by  transfering,  or  better,  synonymizing.  {b)  It  enables 
the  student,  in  reading  a  page  of  English,  to  detect  more  readily  from  what  Latin 
word  it  is  derived,  thus  giving  him  its  root  meaning,  etc.    {Prof  B,  8,  Fox,) 

Wabash  College,  Indiana. — Roman  preferred  as  being  phonetic,  and  as  better  suited 
to  the  expression  of  Latin  words  and  phrases.    {Prof  B.  M.  Kingery,) 

Concordia  College,  Indiana. — We  are  still  using  the  Continental  method,  but  I  am 
personally  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Roman.    {Prof  O,  Siemon,) 

Union  Christian  College,  Indiana, — ^I  consider  the  English  Ihethod  superior  to  all 
others,  because  it  is  a  help  in  pronouncing  English.    {Prof  A.  D,  Woodworth.) 

Eartham  College,  Indiana. — English  is  used.  There  wm  probably  be  a  change  to 
the  Roman  at  an  early  date.    {Prof  Marianna  Brown. ) 

German-English  College,  Iowa. — ^We  employ  the  Roman  method  because  we  believo 
that  it  was  the  methoa  emploved  bv  the  Romans,  and  also  that  the  vigor  and  force 
peculiar  to  any  language  is  lost  if  the  native  and  natural  method  of  pronouncing 
such  language  is  not  retained.    {Prof  P,  P.  Bodenberger.) 

Coe  College,  Iowa.  — I  find  the  Roman  method  is  much  easier  to  learn  and  is  used 
more  correctly.    {Prof  M.  A.  Condit,) 

Parsons  College,  Iowa. — I  use  the  EneUsh  in  my  class-room  work,  though  during 
the  last  term  in  the  course  I  teach  the  Roman  as  a  matter  of  information.  (Prqf.  £ 
A,  Barkness.) 
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Western  College,  Iowa. — We  regard  the  Roman  method  as  the  most  natural  and 
helpful.    {Prof.  H.  W.  Ward.) 

tJnitereitjf  of  Kansas. — We  use  the  Roman,  because  modem  scholarship  has  shown 
it  to  be  much  nearer  the  pronunciation  of  Cicero  than  either  of  the  others.  {Prof. 
J).  H.  Pohinson.) 

St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas. — ^We  use  the  Continental  method  for  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs and  the  English  for  consonants.    {Prof.  James  J.  (yMeara.) 

Wichita  University.  Kansas. — We  have  discarded  the  English  and  Continental  meth- 
ods and  use  only  the  Roman.  The  last  or  Roman  method  is  better  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  llatin  language  and  consequently  is  more  euphonic  than  the  other 
methods.  In  my  opinion  the  Roman  method  is  the  method  to  be  used,  not  only  in 
the  universities  but  also  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  counti^.  {Prof.  S.  A. 
Alt.) 

Berea  College,  Kentucky. — For  some  reasons  I  prefer  the  English,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  necessary  to  change  because  of  the  large  number  of  colleges  using  the  Roman 
method  and  our  students  wore  confused  when  heaiing  the  Roman  method  used. 
(Prof.  B.  8.  Hunting.) 

Kentucky  University. — I  think  it  very  important  that  a  movement  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  securing  that  uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  out  of  liter- 
ary institutions  chiefly  by  lawyers,  physicians,  and  pharmacists,  which  the  general 
adoption  of  the  **  Roman^'  system  by  Latinists  has  brought  about  in  academies,  col- 
leges, and  universities.     {Prof.  A.  k,  MilUgan.) 

Straight  University,  Louisiana. — ^We  use  the  Roman  method  in  all  our  Latin  work 
because,  first,  this  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Romans; 
second,  its  uniformity  renders  it  easier  than  either  of  the  other  methods;  third,  the 
absence  of  all  flat  sounds  of  vowels  renders  the  rhythm  more  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
{Prof.  W.  Scott  Goss.) 

Boxcdoin  College,  Maine. — ^The  Roman  method  is  used  exclusively  in  Bowdoin  College, 
and  all  fitting  scnools  are  urged  to  use  it  from  the  first.  It  is  almost  essential  to 
any  intelligent  study  of  phonetic  laws,  of  the  language  as  a  growth,  or  of  compara- 
tive philology.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  all  long  syllables  marked  in  advance 
as  well  as  elementary  texts.  Otherwise  we  must  choose  between  slovenly  inaccuracy 
in  pronunciation,  or  an  insufferable  and  compardtively  useless  burden  on  the  memory 
of  teacher  and  pupils.    {Prof.  William  C.  Lawion.) 

Loyola  College,  Maryland.-^The  Continental  method  is  used  in  uttering  vowels, 
while  the  English  is  employed  in  the  use  of  the  consonants.    {Prof.  J.  D.  Dotcns.) 

W€ukington  College,  Maryland. — ^The  Roman  pronunciation  is  taught  in  this  college 
because  it  is  believed  to  approximate  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  the  true  one. 
{Prof.  James  R.  Mioon.) 

Olivet  College,  Michigan. — ^For  scientific  students,  who  take  Latin  two  years  for  ety- 
mology merely,  I  note  advantages  in  the  English  pronunciation;  but  for  real  Latin 
students  who  read  the  Latin  of  Cicero  nothing  equab  the  Roman  method.  The  Roman 
method  alone  truly  brings  out  the  beauty  of  scansions  in  Virgil.  {Prof  George  N. 
Ellis.) 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota. — ^We  use  the  English  method  of  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, although  somewhat  under  protest.  (1)  Because  we  are  supposed  to  bo 
behind  the  age.  (2)  Because  foreigners,  especially  the  Germans  and  Swedes,  prefer 
the  broad  vowel  sounds  which  would  correspond  more  with  their  languages.  The 
reason  I  h&ve  adhered  to  the  English  was  because  I  believe  it  to  be  of  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  acquiring  the  English :  (1)  In  the  study  of  derivation  of  English,  but  (2) 
especially  for  pronunciation.  We  nave  even  here  at  our  institution  men  who  were 
raised  and  educated  in  this  country  who  invariably  say  ''yeneraP'  for  general,  and 
''  yust ''  for  just,  and  instances  of  a  like  nature.  One  other  thing  I  disapprove  of  in 
our  Latin  texts  of  late  years,  and  that  is  the  exclusion  of  the  letter/  Although  the 
ancient  Latins  may  have  known  nothing  of  the  letter  j,  yet  since  { must  serve  two 
purposes,  viz,  that  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  we  may  as  well  have  a  J  and  train 
our  youn^  i>eople  in  a  correct  pronunciation  of  that  letter.     {Prof.  John  Sander.) 

Mississippi  College. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  lan- 
guage can  be  obtained  through  no  method  as  satisfactorily  as  by  the  Roman  method. 
{Prof.  A.  J.  Aven.) 

Missouri  Valley  College. — I  teach  the  Roman  pronunciation  with  care,  believing 
that  it  is  decidedly  better  than  the  English  method.  Its  superiority  is  unequivocal 
if  the  student  is  idso  to  study  another  foreign  language.  8o  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  the  public  schools  in  this  State  decidedly  favor  the  English  method.  {Prof. 
Albert  McGinnis.) 

Drwry  College,  Missouri. — ^The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  schools 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  consistent  pronunciation.    {Prof.  Arthur  P.  Hall. ) 

Gates  College,  Nebraska.^-lihe  method  of^nronunciation  is  ontional  with  the  stu- 
dent, but  some  one  system  must  be  followed  consistently.  The  Roman  is  recom- 
mended to  the  student  and  is  exclusively  used  by  the  instructors  in  this  college. 
(Prof.  H.  H.  White.) 
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Poljfteeknie  luttitute  of  Brooklyn^  N.  F.-— The  B<»Ban  pronunoiation  was  adopted 
by  us  in  about  1860.  After  using  it  some  five  years  the  racolty  nnaBimoiisly  resolTed 
to  go  back  to  the  £ng]iab.  The  advantages  of  the  Roman  seemed  to  us  trifling  as 
ooffipored  with  its  di8ad?iinta|;es.  At  that  time  we  eonsolted  all  leading  oolleges  in 
this  country,  and  also  the  Latin  authorities  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  One  emi- 
nent Latin  scholar  remarked:  "If  my  Latin  instruction  is  to  be  an  impediment  to 
the  student  of  Eng^h,  I  will  drop  it."  We  use  the  English,  requiring  the  pupil  to 
master  the  mles  for  Roman  and  Continents,  but  not  their  u>plieation  m  dauy  prac- 
Uce.    (PrtMtent  D.  B.  Coehran,) 

Vassar  C«22<««,  New  Ywk, — ^In  addition  to  the  quality  given  to  each  sound  in  pro- 
nnneiation,  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  careful  observ- 
ance of  the  value  of  vowel  quantities,  whether  long  or  short.  Experience  shows 
clearly  that  carelessness  iu  this  regard  is  a  very  prominent  and  serious  defect  in  the 
use  of  any  method  of  Latin  prononciaticm  employed  by  American  sehools  and  col- 
lefl^.    {Pre/,  J.  Lerereii  Moore,) 

Fhtdlay  Collepey  Ohio,— We  use  the  Roman  method.  The  reasons  are  as  follows:  1. 
The  analogy  of  vowel  sounds  to  kindred  languages.  2.  The  fitness  of  the  pronun- 
ciation when  acquired,  and  the  ease  of  its  acquhntion.    (Prof.  Chae,  T.  Fox.) 

Hironi  College^  Ohio. — There  are,  at  least,  six  good  reasons  fi»r  using  the  Roman 
method  of  pronunciatiott :  (1)  Statements  of  Roman  writers,  e.  ^.,  M.  Varro,  Cieero, 
Quintilianns,  and  other  writers.  (2)  Orthography  of  Latin.  It  was  pronounced  as 
spelled.  (3)  Roman  sounds  represented  by  Greek  letters.  (4)  Comparison  of  Ital- 
ian, French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  (5)  Tradition  of  sohcda^rs  and  of  Roman 
Catholic  church.    (6)  General  principles  of  phonology.    (Prof.  E.  L.  HM.) 

m^mond  College^  Ohio.—The  English  method  is  used  beeause  the  students'  pro- 
■mnciation  of  English  is  not  injured    (Pre^dent  G.  W.  MtuMiUan.) 

Oiterbein  University.  Ohio. — I  have  used  the  Roman  method  for  twelve  years  and 
have  always  regarded  it  as  the  only  raticmal  one.    (Tr^f,  George  SeatL) 

WUberforce  Vrnwer^ity^  Ohio. — ^The  Roman  is  used  by  ns  as  we  regard  it  the  nearest 
apfHToaoh  to  the  method  used  by  the  Romans  themselves.    ( Frof.  W.  S.  Searb^rouyh.) 

Vnivereiiy  of  Oregon. — ^We  use  the  English.  No  one  knows  how  Cicero  pronounced 
Ids  vernacular.  There  are  some  good  reascms  why  we  should  use  the  English.  I 
can't  conceive  of  any  reason  or  any  good  sense  in  onr  attempting  to  prcmounce  the 
Latin  as  the  Germans  or  the  lYench  do.    (Preeident  J.  W.  Johneom.) 

South  Carolina  College. — ^I  have  been  connected  with  the  Sonth  Carolina  College  as 
professor  of  ancient  languages  nearly  ten  years,  and  during  all  that  time  have  given 
preference  to  the  English  method  of  pronoancing  Latin.  At  the  some  time,  the 
Roman  and  Continental  methods  are  taught  and  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student,  to  whom  the  largest  discretion  is  allowed,  the  sound  of  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants being  rcgardad  as  a  matter  of  taste,  while  a  false  quantity  is  a  capital  offense. 
(Praf.  E.  X.  PattonJ) 

Erskint  College,  Sonih  Carolinm. — The  English  method  is  employed  as  being  that 
which,  in  onr  judgment,  can  be  most  consistently  followed  throngkont.  (Prof.  J. 
M.  Todd.) 

King  College,  TeiHievsM. — ^l%e  Continental  method  is  used.  English  method  pre- 
liBrred  for  raactical  puiposea,  and  beeause  the  Continental  is,  after  all,  arbitrary. 
(Prqf.  O.  W.  A.  Lyon.) 

Sitcneue  College,  Tennenee. — ^The  Roman  is  f<»eign  and  nnsatisiactory .  There  is  no 
Continental  method.  English,  by  all  means,  for  English-speaking  peoples.  (Preei- 
dent  J.  H.  Brwmner.) 

Cen  tral  Tenneeeee  College^  Tmitsttee.— The  Roman  method  is  used.  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  for  tmr  stadeuta.  It  seems  to  interfere  with  their  pronunciation  of  English  and  con- 
foses  them  in  getting  the  English  of  new  words.  So  far  as  utili^  is  concerned  the 
XMroQuneiatiflD  of  Latin  of  course  equals  zero.  I  think  Virgil  would  hardly  under- 
stand one  of  onr  stadents  reading  or  repeating  the  J£neid  any  more  than  the  Pa- 
risian understands  the  French  of  one-half  of  our  students  of  French.  If  our  students 
need  to  exercise  their  vocal  organs  in  sonnda  not  in  our  language  the  living  lan- 
guages are  open  to  us,  and  we  can  know  when  we  are  correct,  more  than  can  be  said 
of  anyprononoiation  <^  any  dead  tongue.    (Premdent  J.  Braaen.) 

Univereiiy  of  Texas — We  use  the  Roman  method  as  the  only  one  that  renders  the 
eephoaio  laws  intelligible,  and  as  furnishing  an  invaluable  key  to  the  broad  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  phonetics  of  modem  European  languages.  (Prof.  Thomas  Fitz- 
BughJ) 

Watiiington  and  Lee  University,  Virgiitia. — I  use  the  quantitative  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion; have  insisted  on  this  for  about  fifteen  ^ears,  and  with  fairly  good  results, 
especially  in  the  recitation  of  verses.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  impress  teachers  of 
preparatorv  schools  with  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  quantity  as  well  as  qual- 
ity in  rendering  vowel  soands.  I  ^ould  be  glad  to  see  the  quantity  marked  in 
•ekool  editions  of  C«sar  and  Cicero.    (Prof.  C.  J.  Harris.) 

MmuMph-Mneon  CoUoge,  Firgmim,—^  find  the  greater  objectton  made  to  o  andg 
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liard  before  o  and  i.  But  littlo  less  is  the  olyection  to  aonudlDg  v  as  w.  While  the 
RooMui  method  dlflSere  widely  fyom  the  Knglish  and  to  some  people  appears  affected 
and  nnnataraly  yet  in  my  judgment  tiie  weight  of  anthoritj  is  decidedly  in  its 
favor.     {Prof.  J.  L,  Buchanan.) 

THB  LATIN  OR  BOMAN  METHOD  OF  PRONUNCIATION.* 

VoxoeU. 

Long  and  short  towoIs  generally  dififec  in  quantity,  not  qnality,  of  sound. 

a  is  soonded  Hke  our  a  in  father.  It  hiw  the  rich  Italian  sound  of  that  letter  as 
indicated  in  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  and  Webster.  The  sounds  w^  hear  in  fate 
mad  fat  are  unknown  in  the  Latin  a;  so  also  is  that  intermediate  sound,  of  which 
tome  otherwise  good  speakers  are  guilty  in  saying,  or  tryiug  to  say,  "  Our  Father." 
4  has  the  sound  of  a  in  diadem. 

i  is  BYench  ^,  which  Sureuno  properly  represents  as  our  e  in  metf  very  slightly  pro- 
longed, i  ia  same  in  quality ,  differing  only  in  quantity.  It  is  French  ^,  or  e,  in  met, 
still  more  prolonged  than  ^  in  tree.  Thus,  fete,  as  rapidly  enunciated  among  the 
Parisians,  is  pcpresented  in  the  wbrks  of  English  lexicographers  by  fate.  This  is 
certainly  a  convenient,  approximate  sound. 

t,  as  i  in  machine;  {,  as  t  in  parity.  (See  eite  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.) 
d,  as  o  in  no.    For  6  Koby  gives  dot^  not^  omit. 

«  like  oo  in  moon;  u  short,  like  u  in  full. 

y  intermediate  be  ween  i  and  u.  It  is  French  u  or  German  U  (MUller  is  nearer 
MUier  than  Mnller).    For  convenience  sake,  then,  rank  y  with  i. 

A  short  vowel  rendered  long  by  position,  as,  for  instance,  eineet  and  eeee  is  still 
pronounced  short. 

Great  care.should  be  taken  as  to  final  short  syllables^  e.  g.,  eeeS,  amatar,amatc4. 
Distinguish /rtfc<ii«  and /mctu*. 

Diphthonge. 

In  all  these  each  element  is  heard.    Let  the  combination  be  rapid. 

Ae  or  ai  like  ay  (yes).  In  rapid  utterance  it  is  nearly  our  personal  pronoun  of  the 
first  person;  t  isa  compound  sound  mnde  up  of  ah  and  ee.    See  Walker's  Dictionary. 

au  like  ow  in  now.    The  analvsis  is  ah-oo.    The  rapid  combination  is  otc  in  now. 

ei  as  in  vein,  slightly  drawled,  and  not  like  the  English  %  in  time, 

en  as  eh-oo;  many  give  the  sound  of  eu  in  feud. 

oeoT  oi  like  oi  in  oil. 

Hi  like  French  out;  very  nearly  our  pronoun  tee. 

The  American  Philological  Association  recommends  the  nse  of  the  Italian  sotinds 
of  Uie  vowels  and  diph&ongs. 

Coneonante. 

d,  f,  h,  k,  I,  n,  p,  t,  as  in  English.  So  h,  like  English  h,  except  that  h8=p$—thuB, 
Mrh9f  oorpe. 

c  always  hard,  like  English  k.    (See  Bullion's  Latin  Grammar,  section  17, 4,  note.) 

g  always  hard,  as  in  give. 

j  like  i'  in  hallelujah;  i.  «.,  like  y  in  yet, 

m  at  the  end  of  words  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible.    (Roby.) 

fic  is  like  ngk;  as  ancdra,  like  anchor. 

ng  like  ngg;  a»  frango,  like  anger. 

^tt  as  in  quten  (Roby) ;  but  the  combination  qua  was  odious  to  the  Roman  eye  and 
ear.  For  quum  always  write  cum.  Even  equue  and  loquuntur  may  be  barely  toler- 
ated, and  were  nsuaUy  written  equos  or  ecus  and  locuntur. 

r  always  trilled,  as  in  French. 

«  always  hissing,  as  in  this;  never  like  z;  thus,  nos,  pes,  trans.  Every  Enj^lish  com- 
pound with  trans  should  have  the  hissing  sound.  See  the  English  dictionaries, 
Worcester,  Webster,  Smart. 

ti  with  the  pure  sound  of  t  always  preserved.  Thus,  natio,  nah-te-o,  and  not  nd- 
she-o  or  nah-she-o.    (See  Bullion^s  Latin  Grammar,  section  17,  4.) 

V  is  English  w,  or  French  ou  in  out. 

zi»ks,  never  gz, 

z  occurs  only  m  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  pronounced  like  f.  Dr.  Georg  Cur- 
tins,  in  the  elucidations  of  his  Greek  grammar  (trannlat^  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  John 

lAzmoAl  Beport,  187<(«  ia  487. 
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Murray,  London,  pp.  233, 12  mo.,  $2),  says :  ''  Z^  therefore,  which  is  ahown  by  proe- 
ody  to  be  a  double  consonant,  must  certainly  be  pronounced  as  dM,  that  is,  d  with  a 
softt." 

pa  preserres  the  sound  of  both  its  elements,  as  iapsallo, 

ph,  th,  oh,  Roby  maintains,  are  not  pronounced  as  in  either  English  or  in  German, 
but  as  p-\-h,  t-f-S,  o-|-fc|  or  tne  ordinary  p,  t  c,  immediately  followed  by  a  rouffh 
breathing.  So  Curtius  as  to  the  Greek ;  see  Elucidations,  p.  7.  Those  who  would  be 
annoyed  oy  so  much  that  is  foreini  to  the  English  will  take  comfort  in  Hadley's 
statement  (see  grammar,  section  17).    *'  The  letters  <p,  6,  Xt  seem  to  have  had  at  first 


the  sound  of  p^,  th,  oh,  in  English  uphill,  ho^^use,  blocXpAead.    But  afterward  they 
came  to  sound  as  in  English  grapAic,  patAos,  and  German  macften,  the  last  being 
rough  palatal  sound,  no  longer  heard  in  English.''    Many  orthoepists  set  down  ch  i 
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OSADUATION  AND  UCKXS& 

TIio  recent  activity  of  the  State  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health  and 
intelligence  is  well  known.  In  a  Republic  composed^  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
profesHions  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  teaching  of  many  independent  Common- 
wealths, such  as  is  the  United  States,  a  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing 
uniformity  in  the  regulations  governing  either  admission  to  or  practice  of  those  pro- 
fessions. Our  country,  therefore,  as  a  national  unit  can  not  be  compared  in  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  above  with  tne  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  but  such  a  com- 
parison may  very  properly  be  instituted  between  any  of  the  States  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed  and  France  or  any  other  centralized  government  of  Europe. 

In  France,  for  instance,  the  faculties  established  by  Napoleon  the  First  in  1808 
were  primarily  examining  and  degree  conferring  bodies,  such  as  is  the  University  of 
London  at  the  present  day.  These  faculties  (law,  medicine,  theology,  letters,  and 
sciences)  constituted  the  higher  education  department  of  the  University  of  I^Yanee, 
and  only  by  the  faculties  of  which  tliis  department  is  composed  can  academic 
degrees  be  conferred.  To  enter  one  of  tlie  faculties  it  is  necessary  to  have  obtained 
the  lowest  degree  conferred  by  the  faculty  of  letters,  that  of  bachelor,  which  may 
be  compared,  as  to  kind  but  not  as  to  quality,  to  the  admission  examination  held  by 
our  colleges.  But  the  point  to  be  marked  is  that  the  professors  composing  these 
faculties  are  employ^  of  the  state— paid  by  the  state,  promoted  by  the  state,  trans- 
ferred by  the  state^  and  pensioned  by  the  state.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  France  the 
state  has  never  reliuquisned  its  right  to  say  what  knowledge  and  experience  should 
be  possessed  by  the  candidates  for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  of  late 
has  added  to  these  the  profession  of  teaching,  though  that  in  its  elementary  grades 
is  regulated  by  the  state  department  of  elementary  instruction,  which  with  the 
department  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  form  the  University  of  I^Yance. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degree  conferred  by  the  faculties  of  medicine 
and  law  is  merely  an  academic  distinction  such  as  is  our  M.  A.,  and  confers  no  right 
to  practice  in  the  case  of  medicine,  or  of  appointment  to  public  judicial  positions  in 
the  case  of  law,  that  rijj^ht  being  granted  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 
state ;  for  law  and  medicine  in  Germany  are  taught  only  in  universities,  and  these 
institutions  still  retain  their  corporate  existence,  though  the  state  maintains  a  plen- 
ipotentiary, bearing  the  title  of  curator,  within  the  walls  of  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  graduation  from  a  school  for  training  teachers  is  equivalent  to  being  licensed ; 
for  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  its  administration,  and  its  teachers  have  all  been 
fixed  or  appointed  by  the  state. 

,  The  following  table  shows  how  differently  these  matters  are  conducted  in  America. 
It  would  seem  that  of  all  the  States  Massachusetts  alone  has  never  delegated  to 
•^  corporation,  not  even  to  her  own  normal  schools  (in  the  case  of  teachers),  the 
right,  in  substance,  to  license  her  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  or 
teachers.  Other  States  art/  equally  consistent  in  conferring  that  right,  while  otbers 
still  are  not  so  consistent,  retaining  within  their  own  han£  the  right  of  examining 
pharmacists  and  lawyers,  but  not  physicians.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  oonsidera- 
Dle  apprehension  that  the  pharmacists  will  improperly  compound  the  drugs  prescribed 
by  the  physician,  an  apprehension,  howeyer,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  present  as 
£ir  as  concerns  the  writer  of  the  proscription* 
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Replies  to  the  inquiry,  "Are  graduates  admitted,  to  practice  in  your  State  mthout  further 

examination?" 


Medicine. 

Lawyers. 

Physi- 
cians. 

Dentists. 

Phsnna- 
cists. 

Voter- 
inarians. 

Teachers. 

^'o^th  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine                              ..        ........ 

Yes 

Yes. 
No 

Kew  TTamusliire.......... ......••.. 

Yes 

Yes 

^liAttAl-llllflOttfl                   .           ......>... 

No 

No 

ITs 

No 

Khoito  Inland 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes. 

NfW  Vork 



Yss 

Yea  .... 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

P<*llTlllVl  VRIlift  rr-rr-r-»rTT-t-r--»'r-r-- 

Yos 

Yes 

No 

Yos 

No 

Yes 

South  A  tluntic  Division : 

Dolavrard     ......................... 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes. 

Di»tVict  of  Columbi* 

Yes 

Yes. 

Virginia       ......................... 

Yes 

WeSt  Virgiuia 

Yes 

No 

Yes.c 

North  Carolina 

Ni!*.;::.* 

No. 

South  Carolina 

N<>. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Florida                

Yes. 

Sooth  Central  DivSsiMi : 

Kentucky - 

Yes...  . 

Yos 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yos 

No 

Yes 

A  hiiiama. ..... ...................... 

Yes, 

MlHHfHUiPVi f - 



No. 

TiOuisiaoft      ........................ 

Yes 



Yes. 

Texas 

No 

Yes. 

A  rkansas 

No 

No. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio   

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yts 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

IndiftBA 

Ym. 

Illinois 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes. 

Mivhlgan * 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes.e 

IMiuiMtiota        ...................... 

No 

N^ 

Yes 

No. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

YOS.S 

Missouri 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes. 

Nurth  Dakota 

Yes. 

South  Dakota..... 

Yes. 

Nebraska 

Yes 

Yes. 

Kansas  ....•.•...••.•.••....•..•.... 

Yea. 

"WoHtern  Division: 

t 'olorado  ............................ 

Yes 



Ori*  "on • 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea. 

Cain'omiff 

Yes 

Yea. 

a  They  may  be. 
*  "'  t  by  law,  I 

^  Virginia,  and  IViscomstn  a  year 
of  the  Stato  is  reqoired  in  addition  to  the  diplooia. 


M    *  lie*    ui«jr    Ml>. 

b  Not  by  law,  bnt  practically,  yes. 
e  In  Iowa,  West  Virginia,  and  Wii 


iscomsin  a  year  more  spent  in  actual  service  in  tha  p«bUo  sclaools 


Lcaviug  aside  the  material  valae  of  tlie  diplonm  or  degree  as  a  license  to  prac* 
tice,  or  tantamonut  to  such,  we  may  inquire  whether  the  schools  of  theology  in  the 
United  iStates  are  empowered  hj  the  State  to  grant  degrees,  or,  to  put  the  question 
moro  ]>roperly,  whether  the  schools  haye  very  jgenerally  sought  to  obtain  that  privi- 
lege from  the  State.  Of  a  list  of  141  theological  institutions  reporting  in  1889,  80 
nuswer  dhe  question,  ''  Are  yon  authorized  by  law  to  confer  degrees f^'  Of  theso  45 
answer  in  the  afiLrmative  and  35  in  the  negative. 

n. 

■KDOWSD  CBAIB8  Of  tmOWUSiOOKLL  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  assertf^  both  in  £urope  and  here  in  America  that  fierce  competition  in 
the  businem  of  teaching  will  not  produce  the  higher  kind  of  instruction  colled,  for 
in  th«»  intelligent  practice  of  the  learned  professions.  When  the  Stato  hires  the 
teaching  eorps  and  is  administered  by  patriotic  persons  who  prefer  men  of  character 
and  understanding  to  such  as  hare  political  friends,  the  evils  of  competition  and 
the  attendant  evils  of  an  nndue  number  of  schools  and  of  inadequate  instractioa 
are  minimized.  But  even  in  a  country  in  which  professional  education  ia  a  buslnesa 
matter  a  remedy  may  be  sought  in  endowment  of  chairs.    A  glance  at  the  following 
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table  will  show  bow  poorly  the  American  schools  of  medicine  and  law  are  equipped 
in  tiiia  way.  As  far  aa  reported  to  the  Bureau  there  is  not  in  these  two  profesi^ions 
an  endowed  chair  aonth  or  west  of  Philadelphia.  Theology  has  been  better  cared 
for  not  only  in  the  Eastern  States,  bat  alao  in  the  West  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
South. 

Of  the  five  endowed  professorships  that  have  been  established  in  law  schools  four 
belong  to  Harvard  University.  These  are  the  Royall,  the  Dane,  the  Bussey,  and  the 
Story  chairs,  the  first  two  of  which  were  established  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
history  of  this  coon^,  though  it  was  not  nntil  1829  that  the  Koyall  professorship 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  law  department  of  the  university. 

In  speaking  of  endowed  professorships  in  the  United  States  a  reservation  has  to 
bo  made.  A  chair  may  be  endowed  in  a  university  or  in  one  of  its  departments,  but 
a  chair  may  also  be  endowed,  less  specifically  it  is  true,  by  endowing  the  university  or 
one  of  its  departments.  The  university  has  the  income  to  allot  and  every  chair  that 
receives  regularly  an  allotment  may  be  looked  upon  as  endowed.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  an  intricate  analysis  of  endowments  of  this  kind  at  the  present  writing. 
A  subsequent  publication  of  this  Bureau,  however,  will  deal  ^ith  the  whole  question 
of  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  from  a  financial  standpoint,  which  ap- 
parently is  tbe  proper  method  of  approaching  the  subject. 

Nunxhei'  of  endowed  chairs  inprofessiimal  schools. 


Schools  of— 

Schools  of— 

^ 

H 

i 

s 

1 

1 

M 
s 

H 

3 

United  States 

5 

171 

5 

South    AtlanUc    Divislon- 
Continuod: 
Georgia 

5 
8 

15 

1 
16 
5 
1 
3 
3 
.    1 
1 

Uorth  Atlantic  Dirisiou 

5 

93 

18 
8 

40 
6 

5 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

South  Central  Division 

liorth  Ccntr&l  Division. ...... 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

"Weatcm  Diviaion 



Indiana 

Forth  Atlantic  Division  : 

A 

12 
29 
16 
17 

\ 
8 

1 

""o 

Illinois 

Main© 

Michigan 

MaAsachiuietts 

2 

Wisrousin 

Connect  icut ............... 

Minnesota  ...... 

New  York 

1 

Iowa 

Now  Jersoy 

Missouri 

P^nnn vlvaniA  ............. 

2 

Nebraska .. 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Kansas 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

Western  Division: 

California 

6 

Virginia 

in. 


SCHOLABSniPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  terms  scholarship  and  fellowship,  so  commonly  met  with  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  college  and  university  affairs,  came  from  the  English  universities.^ 
In  a  semiofficial  pnhlicatiou  of  the  University  of  Oxford  a  **  colloee  fellowship  "  is 
defined  as  "an  eleemosynary  institution  which  constitutes  its  holder  a  member  for 
the  time  heing  of  an  intra-academical  corporation,  with  a  voice  in  its  government 
and  a  claim  upon  its  revenues."  And  further,  these  fellowships  '^  were  established 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and  the  original  intention  has  been  so  far 
respected  by  subsequent  usage  that  literary  or  scientific  merit  is  still  the  busis  of 
election:  bnt  a  fellow  once  elected  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  pursuits,  whether 
they  be  literary  or  otherwise."  "A  scholarship,''  continues  the  same  authority,  **  is 
an  institntion  which  constitutes  its  holder  a  member  of  an  intra-academical  corpora- 
tion, without  a  voice  in  its  government,  but  with  a  claim  to  instruction,  to  rooms, 
and  to  an  allowance  for  maintenance."  'Beyond  the  difference  between  the  fellow 
and  the  scholar,  that  one  is  an  administrator  and  the  other  is  not,  a  further  differ- 
ence is  apparent,  that  the  scholar  is  still  obliged  to  fbllow  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  and  the  fellow  has  gone  beyond  it,  and,  in  a  measure  at  least,  is  left  to  his 
own  predilections. 

*  In  €|/Bnnanj  the  word  SUpondiuni  is  used  to  denote  the  financial  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  in  Franco  the  word  Bourse,  the  holder  being  called  a  Xiouraier. 
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Jnst  in  what  sense  the  term  scholarship  was  taken  by  the  several  professional 
schools  of  the  United  States,  when  asked,  m  1889.  as  to  the  number  of  scholarships 
existing  in  those  schools,  can  not  be  stated,  as  distinctions  of  English  origin  lose 
their  specific  English  significance  in  America.  What  the  answers  were  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table. 

It  is  much  to  DC  feared,  however^  that  the  school  authorities  who  have  favored  the 
Bureau  with  answers  to  the  question  it  asked  of  them  have,  in  many  cases,  thor- 
oughly misunderstood  the  word  '^  scholarship."  The  answers  received,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  medicine  and  law,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  prizes  in  the  shape  of 
current  coin  or  of  medals^  or  of  professional  books  or  instruments,  have  been  denom- 
inated scholarships.  This  belief,  however,  does  not  include  the  case  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  the  faculty  have  established  four  scholarships  of  $200  each,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  Barringer  scholarships,  respectively  of  $300  and  $200,  and  the  Cheever 
scliolarship  of  $200.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  poverty  as  well  as  brains  is 
essential  to  success  in  securing  this  largess  from  the  university. 

Replies  to  the  inquiry,  ** Number  of  scholarships  in  your  institution^ 


li 

j 

J 

• 

s! 

j 

i 

United  States 

225 

584 

26 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

2 
2 

47 

7 
15 
8 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

46 
73 
51 
54 

1 

874 
52 
80 

116 
12 

14 
1 
0 

11 
0 

Tennessee 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

Alabama 

0 

South  Central  Division 

Mississippi 

0 

North  Central  Division 

T/Ouisiana. 

0 
0 
0 

0 
25 

7 

0 

Western  Division 

Texas 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

85 

10 

Now  Hampshire 

Indiana 

0 

Vcrtnout..  ................ 

. 

Dllnois 

I^TaASHch  usotts 

81 
55 
142 
101 
43 

1 

2 

18 

"'i' 
""i' 

0 

...... 

0 
0 

Michigan 

0 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

5 

4 
0 
0 

4 
...... 

0 

New  York 

e 

Minnesota 

0 
0 
22 
0 

0 

New  Jersey 

Iowa 

0 

Pennsylvania 

26 

0 
8 

Missouri 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Nebraska 

Marvland 

Kansas 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Western  Division: 

Colorado .................. 

West  Virginia 

Oregon 

0 

1 

0 

North  Carolina 

5 
6 
20 

'Calh'omla 

0 

South  Carolina 

61 
4 

Georgia. 

IV. 


DBQREK8  CONrBRBED  BT  TEOHTrOLOQlCAL  SCHOOLS  Of  1890-*91. 
(AS  FAB  AS  REPOBTBD.     8BB,  ALSO,  P.  829) . 

The  analysis  of  the  following  tables  shows  that  of  the  deffree»  conferred  in  conrse 
by  the  technological  colleges  during  1890-^91,  there  were  oi — 

L«.dgr«nt.  N™Jf»<« 

Bachelor  of  science 412  78 

Master  of  science 20  1 

Bachelor  of  philosophy 88  0 

Civil  engineer 31  50 

Bachelor  of  civil  engineering 17  0 

Mechanical  engineer ♦ 36  45 

Electric  engineer 28  2 

Bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering 15  0 

Bachelor  of  arts 26  0 

Master  of  arts 1  0 

Bachelor  of  literatore 14  2 

Master  of  literature 1  0 

Mining  engineer 0  9 

Bachelor  of  agriculture 8  .     0 

Metallurgical  engineer 0  2 

Doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 7  0 

Chemical  engineer 0  j  1 
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The  88  bachelors  of  [''natural "]  philosophy  of  the  table  are  students  of  one  of  the 
three  courses  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  These  three 
courses  are,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  medical  biology.  It  may  therefore  be 
safe  to  assume  that  the  great  majority  of  the  88  degrees  conferred  on  the  students 
of  the  Sheffield  school  were  for  work  accomplished  in  "  science,"  or  "  civil  engineer- 
ing." Taking  this  assumption  as  a  fact,  it  is  ver^  evident  that  the  favorite  or 
usual  degree  conferred  by  our  technological  schools  is  bachelor  of  science  and  next 
after  it,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  comes  the  degree  of  civil  engineering. 

The  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  is  also  well  represented,  both  in  the  land  grant 
and  other  technological  institutions,  and  if  to  the  number  of  degrees  granted  in 
mechanical  engineering  be  added  those  conferred  in  the  comparatively  new  degree 
of  electrical  engineering,  it  is  probable  that  they  would,  when  so  combined,  surpass 
in  number  the  civil  en^neering  degrees,  even  though  each  kind  of  degree  bo  given 
its  quota,  now  hidden  m  the  indistinctive  degree  of  "bachelor  of  science." 

The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  literature  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in 
a  table  appearing  in  a  section  of  the  report  containing  tlfe  statistics  of  technological 
institutions.  However,  ten  institutions  report  that  they  granted  this  degree  in 
1890-'91 :  and  had  all  the  institutions  endowed  with  the  national  land  grant  reported 
in  the  blanks  for  technological  schools  the  number  of  such  degrees  here  given  would 
have  been  largely  augmented. 

The  usual  degrees  granted  to  women  students  are  bachelor  of  science  or  bachelor 
of  literature. 

Degrees  conferred  hy  schooU  and  collegee  endoiced  with  the  national  land  grant  during 

University  of  Alabama,  20  B.  S.,  5  M.  S. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  3  A.  B.,  4  B.  C.  £.,  1  M.  £. 

Colora<lo  Agricultural  College,  9  B.  S.  (4  on  women). 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  88  Ph.  B.,  3  C.  E.  (by  Yale  University). 

Delaware  College,  3  A.  B.,  3  B.  S. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  10  A.  B.  (1  on  a  woman). 

University  of  DlLiois,  1  A.  B.,  30  B.  S.,  2  B.  L.,  2  M.  S.,  1  M.  L.,  2  C.  E. ;  and  1  M.  A., 
2  B.  S.,  and  8  B.  L.  on  women. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  1  M.  8.,  1  B.  Ag.,  7  D.  V.  M.,  6  M.  E.,  8  C.  E.,  13  B.  S. ;  and 
4  B.  L.  on  women. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College,  30  B.  S.,  1  M.  S. ;  and  22  B.  S.,  and  1  M.  S.  on  women. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  3  B.  S.,  1  C.  E. ;  and  1  B.  S.  on  a 
woman. 

Maine  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  7  B.  S.,  8  B.  C.  E..  6  B.  M. 
£.,  1  M.  S.,  2  C.  £.,  2  M.  E. :  and  1  M.  S.  on  a  woman. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.  5  A.  B. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  18  B.  S. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  102  B.  S.  (5  on  women). 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  31  B.  S.,  7  M.  S. ;  and  1  B.  S.  on  a  woman. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  12  B.  S. 

Missouri  School  of  Mines,  2  B.  S.,  1  M.  £.,  1  B.  S. 

l^uiversity  of  Nebraska  Industrial  College,  11  B.  8.  (3  on  women). 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  3  B.  S. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School,  16  B.  S. 

Cornell  University,  46  B.  8.,  15  C.  £.,  26  M.  E.,  28  E.  E.,  among  others. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1  B.  S.,  2  B.  A.  8.  j  and  1  B.  8.  on  a  woman. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  14  B.  8..  1  M.  S. ;  and  6  B.  8.  on  women. 

ITniversity  of  Tennessee,  3  B.  A.,  6  B.  8. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  7  B.  M.  E.,  6  B.  C.  £.,  4  B.  8.  A. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1  B.  Ag.,  1  B.  8.,  2  B.  Mech. 

Degrees  conferred  by  technological  schools  and  colleges  not  endowed  with  the  national  land 

grant  during  1890-' 91, 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  2  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Corcoran  Scientific  School,  3  C.  £.,  1  B.  8. ;  and  1  B.  8.  on  a  woman. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  17  B.  8. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  5  B.  8. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  33  B.  8. 

Michigan  Mining  School,  6  Mining  Engineers. 

Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  10  B.  8. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  4  C.  E. 
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Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  Uuiversity,  1  C.E.,1  H.S.,  1  Chem.  E.^  3  Min- 
ing £ng. 
Stevena  iDstitntc  of  Technology,  45  M.  E. 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  5  B.  S.,  3  C.  E.,  2  E.  E. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institnte,  31  C.  E. 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  6  B.  S. 
Norwich  University,  8  C.  E.,  2  B.  L. 


V. 


STATE  AID. 


The  only  professional  iustitntions  that  the  States  of  the  Union  snpj>ort  to  any 
noteworthy  extent  are  the  schools  for  training  teachers  and  the  qoasi-tedmical 
schools  endowed  with  the  national  land  grants  ot  1862  and  1890  and  several  mining 
schools  not  in  that  categorf .  Law,  medical^  and  theological  schools  have  been  len 
to  their  own  devices,  bat  while  the  several  States  have  contributed  to  the  snpport 
of  schools  already  heavily  endowed  by  national  grants,  the  piety  of  individuals  has 
made  theology  the  best  endowed  study  in  the  land. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  private  philanthropy  endowing  theolog- 
ical study  or  of  the  Staters  enterprise  in  supporting  techmcal  and  pedagogical 
inHtrnotion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why  such  consummately  practical  and  impor- 
tant topics  as  law  and  medicine  should  be  neglected  by  private  benevolence  or  public 
caution.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  unendowed  instruction  in  law  or  medicine 
will  bo  just  ns  ]>oorly  given  as  unendowed  instruction  in  theology  or  pedagogy.  Yet 
we  find  instructors  in  ooth  these  sciences,  thought  to  be  necessarily  state-sn]>ported 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  America  left  to  live  upon  the  meager  diet  of  tuition  fees. 

Table  1. — Financial  statement  (a$far  as  reported),  of  ike  colleges  endowed  by  the  act  of 

iset. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampah  ire 

Mn>«KnchiiMetts 

ConniM'tiiut 

New  Vork 

New  .lerftoy 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vlr^riuia — 

Sonth  Carolina 

I-loriila , 

SoQth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TeT)n»*«seo 

Alibnma 

MlHsisnippi 

Texas  

Arknn«na 

Noith  (%  ntral  Division: 

IniUana 

Illinois 

Michifi^an 

lona 

Missouri 

SoiUli  I>akot» 

KauAna 

Western  DiviHion: 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Arizcina 

Itah 

Oregon 


From 
Stat«. 


$12,250 

3.000 

20,000 

6,632 


10,800 

"i'ooo" 

24.924 


18.800 
32. 321 
10, 0(H) 
25.650 


28  100 
27. 172 
48,000 


13.  roc 

7, 250 

44,000 
7,000 
12,471 
24.000 
7,500 


Frompro> 
dnctive 
fnnds. 


Productive 
Ainds. 


$10.^ 
7.000 
16,435 
12,300 


80,650 


0,107 
4,080 
6.200 

0,000 
24,000 
20,280 


14,280 
10,400 

17,000 
24.000 
35,000 
49,371 


35,771 


I 


11,000 


$231,300 
115,000 


155,800 
83,000 
110,000 

165,000 

'253*500 


204,000 
130,000 

340.000 
470,000 
474.865 
679,085 


408,806 


110,000 
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Table  2. — Amount  received  by  State  normal  echoole  from  puhlio  funds  and  expenditure 
for  Imilding  and  r^airs  during  the  year, 

(Kany  citj  schools  con  not  report  these  items  snd  are  omittod.] 


City. 


United  States 

Kerth  Atlantic  IHrision 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

Maine 

Xew  Hampshire  .  ^ . .« . . 

Yermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

NcwJcTHcy 

Pennsylvania 

Varrland 

Virginia 

WestVlr#dnla 

NorUi  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida 


..$1,876,682 


646.597 
86,380 
86,329 
453,006 
104,500 


20,073 

7,000 

7,176 

74.650 

12,874 

20.000 

335,990 

24,276 

al43, 528 

10,500 

47,000 

14,630 

5,200 

1,050 

8,000 


and  re- 
pairs. 


$410,405 


225,412 

41.400 

5,500 

71,528 

66,565 


279 


1,500 


25,000 
70,633 
48,000 
80,000 


88,400 


3,000 


State, 

county,  or 

city. 


Kentucky..... 
Tennessee  . . . . 
Alabama.  4.... 
Mississippi ... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.... 

Minnesota 

loira 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
South  DakoU. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Arizona «. . 

AVaHliiogton  .. 

Orpcon 

Califomia 


^-f^r-'J^HS^ 


$4,320 
11,097 
31,419 

4.520 
10,000 
20,000 

4,973 

5.000 
30.000 
90.979 
30.360 
86,142 
58.500 
21,500 
53,000 
500 
24,000 
18.850 
22,175 

7.000 

19,150 

100 

78,250 


year  tor 
buildings 
and  re- 
pairs. 


$3,000 
'"2' 500 


4,000 


1.128 
15.000 

8,400 
10,000 
20,000 


13,000 


1.500 

65 

65,000 


a  Through  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Cooper,  of  tbe  State  Normal  School  at  E<linboro,  the  Bureau  is 
Infonnod  that  '*  during  the  year  1890.*91  the  State  paid  $90,000  to  its  12  normal  schooht.  Pnrt  of  this 
went  to  help  students  in  certain  studios  and  the  rest  to  graduates.  In  the  Edinboro  school  $4,300  was 
paid  to  graduates  and  $0,286  to  those  pursuing  certain  studies.  This  expenditure  by  the  State  helped 
the  students  and,  indirectly,  the  school." 

VI. 

BENETACTIONS. 

Tbc  ffifte  to  institutions  for  professional  instrnction  for  1890-'91  Lave  been  rather 
one-sided.  Of  a  total  of  $1,466,399,  63  per  cent  was  given  to  thcolo|»iral  schools, 
medicine  following  with  17  per  cent,  technology  with  14  per  cent,  and  law  with 
nearly  1  per  cent.  The  rest  was  received  by  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
though  more  than  half  of  the  amount  received,  by  those  schools  went  to  one  institu- 
tion— a  "normal  and  industrial"  school  for  colored  youth.  To  nurse-training 
schools  $27,221  were  given,  of  which  $25,000  was  received  by  one  institution.  The 
amount  given  to  nurse-training  schools,  however,  has  not  been  included  in  the  grand 
total. 

vn. 

STATISTICS  or  PBBS05NKL  AND  ATTBXDAKCl. 

In  conformity  with  the  intention  stated  in  Chapter  xi  of  the  Report  preceding 
this,  the  summaries  that  follow  exhibit  the  statistical  facts  of  primai'p  Importance 
in  connection  with  the  States  in  which  the  institutions  reporting  the  facts  are 
located.  These  facts  are  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  instructors  in  them, 
and  the  number  of  students  instructed  within  their  walls  during  the  period  under 
review,  and  the  graduates* from  them. 

Taking  the  medical  table  as  one  whole,  there  is  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000  in  the 
number  enrolled  over  the  figures  reported  for  1889-'90,  and  of  500  in  graduates. 
Analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  1,000,  or  63  per  cent,  of  this  increase  in  enrollment 
was  contributed  by  the  schools  for  the  class  of  medical  practitioners  called  regular; 
61,  or  3  per  cent, by  the  eclectics;  54,  or  3  per  ctmt,  by  the  homeopathists,  and  3  indi- 
Tidnals  by  the  physio-medical  practitioners.  The  graduate  schools  a«*  reporte<l  for 
each  of  the  two  years  show  an  increase  of  nearly  400,  the  schools  of  dentistry  an 
increase  of  320,  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  and  the  schools  of  pharmacy  an  increase  of*  13. 
The  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  increased  their  enrollment  by  50,  or  nearly  3  per 
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cent  of  the  whole  increase  of  2^000,  and  the  enrol hneut  at  nnrse-training  schools 
increased  by  61,  or  3  per  cent. 

If  we  take  the  table  by  geographical  diTisions  we  find  that  22  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease is  iu  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  19  per  cent  in  those  of  the  Sonth 
Atlantic,  13  per  cent  in  those  of  the  Sonth  Central,  40  per  cent  in  those  of  the  North 
Central,  and  6  per  cent  in  those  of  the  Western. 

In  canvassing  the  same  facts  for  theology  as  has  jnst  been  done  for  medicine,  an 
increase  of  315  m  enrollment  appears,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  nnraber  of  gradu- 
ates. Of  the  increase  iu  enrollment  65  per  cent  is  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division  and 
is  inaiuly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  a  school  that  had  not  reported  for  1889-'90. 
In  other  words  the  attendance  on  theological  schools  has  increased  but  slightly. 

Turning  now  to  law,  an  increase  of  734  in  enrollment  is  shown,  and  of  303  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduates.  Of  this  increase  75  per  cent  occurs  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  and  the  Ohio  and  is  equally  divided  between  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral States.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  increase  occnrs  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic  States, 
leaving  not  quite  5  per  cent  for  the  States  of  the  Southwest,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, and  of  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  at  once  apparent  how  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  VaUey  are  forging  ahead  in  the  matter  of  medical  and  legal  education, 
at  least  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

Now  before  alluding  to  the  two  remaining  classes  of  professional  schools,  that  is  to 
say,  technological  and  pedagogical  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  a  feature  of 
the  schools  for  instruction  in  the  so-called  learned  professions  which  will  perhaps  for 
many  years  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  professional  schools.  This  fea- 
ture is  that  everywhere  except  in  America,  and  even  there  theoretically,  they  are 
university  or,  in  American  phraseology,  post-gradnate  schools  of  study.  The  univer- 
sity on  the  continent  of  Europe  presupposes  a  very  thorough  training  iu  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  3  are  interesting 
only  to  those  who  believe  that  a  thorough  drill  in  the  literature  and  language  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  in  science  with  or  without  Latin,  is  a  necessary  prefimiuary 
to  reading  law,  meaicine,  or  theology.  By  such,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  though  many  schools  answer  the  Bureau's  question  candidly  by  giving  either 
the  number  among  the  matriculates  who  have  had  a  liberal  education,  as  shown  by 
the  possession  of  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  or  by  writing  plainly  the  word 
"  none"  or  figure  **0,"  as  requested,  some  persist  in  ignoringtho  question  or  in  answer- 
ing it  with  a  dash  or  a  *' don't  know.''  Thus  it  happens  that  43  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  schools  for  making  physicians  are  not  represented  in  the  last  column  of  the 
summary  on  p.  873,  28  per  cent  of  the  students  in  schools  of  theology  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  last  column  of  the  summary  on  p.  877,  and  23  per  cent  of  the  schools 
of  law  are  omitted  in  the  final  column  of  tne  summary  on  p.  878.  Under  these 
conditions  comparison  with  preceding  years  is  a  work  replete  with  misleading  state- 
ments unless  a  system  of  computations  be  inaugurated  for  the  nonreporting  schools. 
Indeed,  for  medicine,  nearly  half  of  whoso  schools  do  not  report,  it  is  hardly  per- 
missible even  then  to  make  such  comparisons. 

In  regular  medical  schools  15  per  cent  of  the  number  of  students  had  obtained  a 
degree  in  letters  or  science  in  schools  returning  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  Bu- 
reau's question  as  to  liberally  educated  men;  iu  eclectic  schools,  17per  cent;  iu  homeo- 
])athic  schools,  9  per  cent ;  iu  physio-medical  schools,  none.  Considering  the  regular 
schools  alone,  which  schools  contain  over  80  per  cent  of  the  attendance  at  medical 
schools,  it  is  found  that  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  slope  18  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  schools  reporting  intelligibly,  have  a  degree  in  letters  or  science; 
in  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Gulf,  12  per  cent;  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  10  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  students 
represented  on  the  last  column  of  the  summary  (Table  3)  varies;  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic it  is  71  per  cent;  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic  it  is  53  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central  it 
is  59  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central  62  per  cent;  and  in  the  Western  it  is  93  percent. 

Canvassing  the  same  facts  for  schools  of  theology  an  improvement  is  shown  a« 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine ;  for  39  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
theological  schools  which  answer  the  (juestion  as  to  liberally  educated  men  intelligibly 
ha<l  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  scienco.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  attendance 
at  theological  schools  that  appears  in  the  final  columu  of  the  summary  (Table  4) 
varies  much.  Thus  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division  80  per  cent  is  accounted  for;  in 
the  South  Atlantic  59  per  cent:  in  the  South  Central  08  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central  70  per  cent;  and  in  the  Western  80  per  cent.  But  greatly  as  the  schools  of 
the  sections  vary  in  the  matter  of  reporting,  still  more  do  they  vary  in  the  number 
having  a  liberal  education,  for  the  proportion  is  56  in  every  100  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
16  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic,  25  in  the  South  Central,  and  32  in  the  North  Central 
Division. 

Finally,  let  ns  turn  to  law  schools.  In  those  that  answer  the  question  as  to  lib- 
erally educated  men  intelligibly,  it  is  found  that  23  percent,  had  obtaineda  degree  in 
letters  or  science.    With  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  of  those  of 
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the  South  Atlantic,  the  reports  are  very  full  in  the  final  colnmn  of  the  summary  (Tahle 
5),  ranging  from  87  to  ^  of  the  whole  attendance  reported.  It  isnoticeahle,  however, 
that  the  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  is  much  the  largest  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  in  whose  schools,  as  far  as  reported  intelligibly,  38  m  every  hundred 
students  ha<l  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  In  the  North  Central  Division  the  pro- 
portion is  13  in  every  hundred,  and  in  the  other  sections  it  ranges  from  15  to  17  in 
the  hondred. 

The  statistics  of  the  schools  of  noncollegiate  grade  for  training  teachers  show  an 
increase  in  attendance  in  the  professional  departments  of  nearly  5,000.  and  of  about 
600  in  graduates.  Of  the  increase  in  students  97  per  cent  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  women  in  attendance,  they  constituting  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  whole  enrollment,  which  seems  to  be  aboat  the  normal  percentage.  In  the  non- 
professional departments  of  these  schools  there  were  5,968  students. 

In  this  chapter  only  those  manual  training  schools  are  eonsidered  which  do  not 
belong  to  a  system  of  public  schools.  They  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  bring  them  in  here  rather  than  to  let  them  take  their  place  in  the  detailed 
tables  in  Part  ui  of  this  Report. 

Table  3. — Summary  of  $tati8tic8  of  sohooU  ofmedicine^  dentUtry,  pharmacy,  for  nureea, 
and  for  veterinariana,  for  1890-^91. 


InstnictorB. 


^^";    Resident 

J?hL3-  in  city  or 
schools,  ijuiiding 

coutain* 
log  insti- 
tution. 


Non- 
resident. 


Students. 


Different 
persons 

in  attend- 
ance 
during 

the  year. 


Number 
graduat- 
ing or 
complet- 
ing fuU 
course  of 
study. 


Matriculates  hav- 
ing a  degree  in 
letters  or  science. 


Knm* 
ber  of 
such 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

ma"tric.'"^P«rV"« 
ulates.       *"*;'» 
matricu- 
lates. 


United  States 

▲.— BT  CLASSSS. 

Resular 

Eclectic 

Homeopathic 

IMiysio-medical 

Graduate 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 

Veterinary 

ICurse  training 

B.— BT  OEOOIlAPmCAL  DIVISIOIIS. 

North  AUantic 

South  Atiantic 

South  Central 

Kortth  Central 

Western 

C— BT  STATBfl  AND  GLASSES. 

RegtUar. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

CoDoocticut 

New  York 

PennsylTsnia . . . . 


230 


8,670  I 


804 


26,186 


7,379 


al,619j     a\A,^9 


2,014 
100 
276 

25 
285 
426 
188 

92 
266 


1,858 
386 
264 

1,420 
242 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama . . . 
Louisiana . 
Texas 


2 
8 
8 
79 
17 
810 
217 

90 
81 
30 
7 
9 
66 

49 
76 
14 
80 
15 


183 
18 
85 
9 
8 
92 
6 
3 


118 
18 
14 

136 
18 


14,638 

780 

1,220 

59 

1,563 

3,016 

2,884 

513 

1,613 


10,823 
2,708 
2,319 
8.626 
710 


213 
392 
23 


1,427 
57 
67 
0 


1,012 
733 
176 
627 


2,831 

822 

1,104 

2,473 

149 


740 
246 
217 
428 
45 


99 

88 

212 

895 

63 

2,593 

1,642 

943 

424 

151 

48 

66 


1,205 
958 
148 


29 

84 
49 
85 
15 
718 
443 


92 
28 
6 
18 
172 

453 

864 

39 

105 


18 

17 

12 

149 

23 

268 

171 


9,329 
339 
734 
22 


2,159 

1,462 

513 


5,664 
1.4J«) 
1,907 
4,864 
584 


99 

88 
212 
395 
03 
1,297 
1,467 

741 
300 


81 
13 
151 
No  data. 
No  data. 
No  data. 


3  578 

174  ;  664 
No  data. 

20  I  399 


•Neither  students  in  graduate  schools  of  medicine  nor  in  nurse-training  schools  are  included  hero. 
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Table  3.- 


-Summary  9f$tati8iios  of$chooU  of  medicinf,  deniistry,  pharmacy,  for  nnrset, 
and  for  veterinarians,  for  1890-^91 — ContinaecL 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

MatricuUites  hav- 
ing a  degree  in 
letters  or  science. 

Resident 
in  city  or 
building 
contain- 
ing insti- 
tution. 

Non- 
resident 

Different 
persons 

in  attend- 
ance 
during 

the  year. 

Number 

graduat- 
ing or 

complet- 
ing full 

course  of 
study. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
niatrio- 
ulatea. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents in 
schools 
report- 
ing such 
matricu- 
lates. 

C— BY  STATE8  AND  CLASSKft— con- 
tinued. 

Regular—  Contiuucd. 
Ar'caiisaH  ........................ 

1 

10 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
0 
2 

3 
2 
3 

20 
17 
14 
36 
8 

17 

180 
53 

154 
76 
85 
32 

197 
28 

48 
37 
64 

0 

18 
10 

2 

92 

937 
190 
1.125 
025 
159 
266 
880 
67 

109 
45 
246 

22 

325 
69 

321 

169 
21 
56 

286 
10 

21 

7 
58 

No 

22 

18 
203 

41 
0 
4 

38 
3 

2 

2 
34 

• 
data. 

Ohio 

284 

Indiaiiik  .......................... 

190 

Illiuoin 

1,125 
455 

Michigan 

M iniH"^"tA  - -T -r ..T, 

21 

Iowa" 

122 

Mi8Honrl 

393 

Kebraslta 

43 

Colorado  ......r...... ........ 

109 

Orcffon ........................... 

19 

California 

246 

Nortli  Atlani  ic  Division 

6.^6 
273 
201 
755 
149 

53 
XO 
3 
57 
10 

6,092 
2,005 
2,802 
4.239 
400 

1,373 
604 
983 

1,257 
C6 

658 
195 
203 
333 
38 

3,621 

South  Atlantic  Division 

1,060 

South  Central  Division 

1,641 

North  Central  Division 

2,633 
374 

Western  Division 

United  States 

95 

2,014 

133 

14,538 

4,303 

1.427 

9,329 

Edeetk, 
New  York 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
7 
25 
10 
16 
8 
14 
12 

6 
0 
2 
3 
8 
8 
1 
0 

88 
46 

322 
60 
81 
32 

120 
41 

19 
16 
91 
13 
24 
11 
33 
6 

8 

88 

Georgia 

No  data. 

Oliio 

No  data. 

In'liana 

18  1              50 

Illinois 

21  I              81 

No  data. 

MirtHonri 

10  1             120 

Caiifuniia 

No  data. 

North  A  tlantic  Division 

1 
1 
6 
1 

17 

7 

73 

12 

0 
0 
12 
0 

88 

46 

60S 

41 

19 

16 

172 

6 

8 

88 

South  Atliintic  DiviMion 

North  Central  Division .. 

Western  Division 

49 

251 



United  StatCh 

9 

109 

18 

780 

213 

57 

15 
27 
7 
4 

339 

Homeopathic. 
Massat'hnsctts 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

24 
59 
24 
31 
66 
16 
7 
5 
34 
21 

13 
2 
0 
4 

1 
2 
7 
3 
8 
0 

109 

186 

221 

224 

353 

71 

16 

44 

64 

32 

27 
53 
60 
37 
150 
18 

4 
17 
22 

4 

109 

Now  York 

186 

IVnnsylvania 

221 

Oliio.., 

C2 

Illinois 

No  data. 

Mii-hisan 

Nodiita. 

M  iiiuc80ta 

9 
1 
0 

4 

16 

Iowa 

44 

MirtRouri 

64 

Calit'omia 

32 

North  Athmtic  Division 

4 
9 
1 

107 
148 
21 

15 
20 
0 

516 
672 
32 

140 
248 

4 

49 
14 

4 

516 

North  C«'i»tml  Division 

186 

Wosteni  Division 

32 

United  States 

14 

276 

36 

1,220 

392 

67                 734 

Graduate. 
New  York 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

113 
63 
14 
-    24 
6 
65 

% 

0 
0 
0 
8 

909 
102 
56 

451 

T*eiin«vl vania  .'. 

I 

I<«mi!«i*ana 

1 

Ohio 

I 

Indinna 

: 

Illinois 

* 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  atatisHcs  of  BchooU  of  medicine,  denUatry, 
and  for  veierinarians,  for  1890~*01--^ontiniie{ 


',for  nui'ses, 


Num. 
berof 
schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

ing  a  degree  in 
letters  or  science. 

Besident 
in  city  or 
building 
contain- 
ing inaU- 
tuUon. 

Non- 
residents. 

Different 
persons 
in  attend- 
ance dur- 
ing the 
year. 

Number 

graduat- 
ing or 

complet- 
ing full 

course  of 
study. 

Num- 
ber of 

suoh 
matiic- 
ulates. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents in 
schools 
report- 
ing suoh 
matricu- 
lates. 

c— BT  6TATK8  A2n>  CLASSES— Con- 
tinued. 

Xorth  AtlanticDiviMon 

176 
14 
95 

5 
0 
3 

1,011 

56 

406 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Kortb  Ceatral  DiTittion 

United  States 

2H5 

8 

1.563 



1 

Dentittrjf. 
MaAKachnsettA 

11 
2 

39 
28 
59 

50 
26 

16 
15 

10 
17 
56 

5 
26 
U 
37 

11 
26 

10 

5 

21 

8 
0 

1 
8 

8 
6 
4 
2 
0 
9 
7 

0 
8 

114 
283 

777 

387 
26 

133 
140 

208 
96 
227 
132 
37 
184 
197 

12 
63 

44 

85 
292 

140 

7 

26 
52 

75 
39 
67 
29 
7 
58 
70 

5 
16 

421 
147 

78 
345 

21 

1 
9 
0 

48 
3 

2 
0 

4 
2 
8 
2 
0 

114 

New  York 

28d 

Pevn^ylvania 

252 

V  ^ryl^ind 

387 

District  of  Columbia 

26 

Kfiitnclsy , . ,  r , . 

133 

Tcnncssoc-- 

5 

Ohio 

208 

Ind  iana 

00 

Illinois .... 

227 

Hiebigan 

132 

87 

Iowa 

5  1             lU 

Mitaonii 

No  data. 

Colorado 

California 

0 
0 

12 
63 

North  Atlantic  Division 

126 
76 
25 

162 
87 

36 

8 

9 
31 

8, 

1,174 
413 
273 

1,081 
76 

10 
51 

2 
21 

0 

640 

South  Atlantic  DiviiUou 

413 

Sooth  Central  Division 

138 

North  Central  Diriaion 

884 

Western  Division 

75 

United  Statee 

28 

426 

92 

3,016 

1,012 

84 

2,159 

Pharmaq/. 
Mas»acbnsetts ,,--,,^,. 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

9 
20 
10 

3 

10 
10 

11 

10 

3 

22 
4 

14 
10 
5 
'               5 
12 
11 
6 

4 
9 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

270 
425 
651 

125 
55 
25 

124 
31 
33 

101 
65 

421 

91 

4 

56 

61 

104 
36 

13 

103 

27 
156 
187 

30 
22 

1 

24 

6 

13 

30 
22 
86 
30 

1 
16 

6 
52 

6 

4 
15 

4 
1 
8 

No 

270 

New  York 

140 

Pf nnsyl  vania ,.,,--„,...,. 

51 

Harj-land 

data. 

DLstrict  of  Columbia  

0  1                7 

South  Carolina r  -  r . . . . . . 

No  data. 

Kentucky 

10 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

No 

124 

1'ennwisee  ...................... 

81 

Ix>niBiaDa  ....r-... 

33 

Ohio        

101 

22 

Illinois 

183 

Micbimn  .  ...................... 

93 

4 

Wiitronain 

56 

Iowa     ........................... 

17 

Missonri 

194 

K&nflfls  --- - 

36 

Colorado    ........................ 

flntA 

California 

3  ,             103 

North  Atlantic  Division 

6 
4 
5 
13 

a 

39 
23 
24 
89 
13 

0 
0 
2 

4 
0 

1,346 
205 
188 

1,029 
116 

370             13 

401 

South  Atlantic  Di viMion 

53 

43 

248 

19 

0 
12 
5 
3 

7 

South  Central  Division 

188 

Northern  Central  Division 

Western  Di visiou 

704 
103 

United  States 

30 

188 

6 

2,884 

733 

33 

1,463 
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Table  3. — Summary  ofstatUtios  of  schooU  of  m^icine,  dentistry,  pharmaqf,  farnursea, 
and  for  veterinariaM,  for  1890-*  Sl-^ontmuea. 


Num. 
ber  of 
schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Matriculates  bar. 

ing  a  degree  in 
letters  or  science. 

MjUo. 

Femaleu 

Different 
persons 
in  attend- 
ance dur- 
ing the 
year. 

Number 
graduat- 
ing or 
complet- 
ing ftill 
oourseof 
study. 

Num. 
ber  of 
■uch 
ma- 
tric- 
ulates. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents in 
schools 
report- 
ing such 
matricu- 
lates. 

c— BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES— con- 
tinued. 

Nurse-training. 

Verniont     ....................... 

1 
6 

1 
1 

12 
2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

5 
89 

1 

81 
815 

43 

66 
659 

48 
205 

89 

18 
116 
76 
21 
82 

46 

0 
80 

9 

25 
196 
17 
83 

2 

8 

46 

81 

8 

9 

13 

Massac  htiBotts 

Itbode  Island 

15                 1 

Conoccticut  ■•.•......... . 

0 

51 

0 

2 

7 

10 
0 

21 
0 
0 

1 

8 
30 
2 
7 

0 

2 
8 
6 
5 
2 

9 

1 

Kew  York 

Ne"w  Jersey 

I'euusvlvanift ............... . 

District  of  Columbia 

XndinDa 

Illinois 

Miolii'''Rn  ....................  ... 

Missouri 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

26 

i 

1 

112 

7 

31 

1 

77 
0 

18 
9 

1,267 
39 
261 
46 

410 

2 

102 

13 

South  Atlautic  Division 

1 

Korth  Central  Division 

West^iiTi  Division 

United  States 

34  i            151 

104 

1,613 

•    527 

1 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  atatistioi  of  $chooU  of  theology,  for  1890-^91, 


Niim> 
ber  of 
schools. 


Resident 
in  city  or 
building 
contain* 
ing  inati- 
tntion. 


Professors  and  in- 
structors. 


Non- 
resident. 


Students. 


Matriculates  hav* 
ing  a  degree  in 
science  or  letters. 


Different 
persons 
in  attend- 
ance dur- 
ing the 
year. 


Number 

graduat- 
ing or 

complet- 
ing fbU 

course  of 
stndy. 


Num- 
ber of 
such 
ma- 
tricu- 
lates. 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

in  schools 

reporting 
such 

matricu- 
Utes. 


ITnited  State's 

North  Atlantic  Dirision 
South  Atlantic  DiWuion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Nor<4i  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division  . .- 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

Vir;:inia 

North  Carol!  a 

South  Carolina 

.Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Michigan 

■Wisconsin 

M  innesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Calnami* 


143 


82 


7,328 


1,824 


2,066 


250 
103 

50 
234 

15 


2,600 
993 
661 

3,008 
66 


555 
130 

67 
553 

19 


1,172 

96 

114 

683 

1 


0 

0 

60 

9 

21 

8 

62 

10 

26 

3 

82 

19 

36 

8 

24 

1 

17 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

15 

0 

23 

9 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

2 

47 

3 

26 

4 

n 

4 

9 

0 

24 

0 

24 

2 

16 

1 

13 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

11 

2 

51 
413 
208 
719 
381 


356 
113 
196 
89 
94 
115 

317 

239 

33 

47 

25 

433 

828 

1,073 

02 
339 
171 
182 
866 

24 


9 
77 
62 
159 
104 
144 

47 
11 
86 

1 

19 
16 

28 

83 

5 

0 

1 

94 

12 
234 
14 
53 
50 
27 
66 


7 

al06 

101 

325 

5224 

229 

58 
12 
16 
0 
6 
4 

64 

50 

0 

0 

No 

76 

10 

880 

8 

30 

23 

8 

148 

0 

1 
0 
0 


daU. 


54 
413 
208 
559 
381 
482 

279 
72 

132 
9 
11 
79 

176 
196 
33 

47 


306 

89 

1,027 

92 

79 


299 
24 


2 

11 


•  Does  not  include  7  graduates  of  otther  theological  schools  studying  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
ft  Does  not  include  ITwh?  had  not  completed  a  collegiate  course. 
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Table  5.— iSmmnary  ^f  ttoltJlsef  of  9ehooU  of  law,  for  1890-'91. 


Knm- 
IMS' of 
aobeols. 

ProfeMon  and 
iaatrttctors. 

Students. 

Matriculates  har* 

ing  a  degree  in 

science  or  letters. 

Resident 
in  city  or 
building 

Hon. 

Different 
persons 

in 
attend- 

mnce  dur- 
ing the 

Gradu- 
ates at 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
niatric- 
ulAtes. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
in  schools 

eontain- 
ing  insti- 
tution. 

resident. 

close  of 
year. 

reporting 

such 
matricu- 

jear. 

lates. 

54 

322 

84 

5.252 

1.727 

943 

4.047 

10" 

124 

20 

1,784 

300 

592 

1,558 

13 

55 

9 

1.158 

395 

6B 

449 

10 

29 

2 

aoo 

166 

43 

253 

18 

loe 

53 

1,815 

744 

220 

!,•« 

3 

12 

0 

126 

32 

19 

130 

2 

29 

3 

474 

86 

247 

474 

1 

25 

0 

116 

55 

47 

116 

5 

SO 

9 

1,001 

199 

291 

951 

2 

11 

8 

193 

50 

7 

17 

1 

7 

0 

100 

S> 

16 

100 

4 

31 

3 

747 

287 

2 

63 

2 

5 

0 

190 

54 

82 

100 

1 
1 

2 
2 

0 

1 

25 
35 

Nodal*. 

4 

7 

85 

2 

2 

0 

42 

11 

4 

42 

2 

0 

5 

19 

17 

7 

19 

1 

3 

0 

99 

12 

No  data. 

4 

10 

0 

124 

72 

18 

66 

1 

3 

0 

80 

20 

12 

M 

1 

3 

2 

23 

10 

5 

23 

1 

5 

0 

57 

25 

8 

67 

1 

2 

0 

76 

26 

6 

76 

1 

3 

0 

30 

1 

No  data. 

1 

5 

0 

153 

87 

82 

153 

3 

0 

9 

132 

40 

22 

132 

4 

30 

17 

224 

89 

2 

165 

1 

8 

8 

587 

279 

85 

587 

1 

6 

3 

118 

62 

17 

118 

1 

9 

8 

176 

49 

10 

176 

2 

11 

3 

198 

63 

10 

161 

2 

1 
2 

11 

4 

156 

46 

38 

156 

13 

1 

71 

29 

4 

20 

2 

8 

0 

42 

11 

5 

36 

1 

4 

0 

84 

21 

14 

84 

United  States . 


North  Atlantic  DirisioB . 
South  Atlantic  DiviAi<Ni  . 
Sotttb  Com  ml  Division  .. 
North  Central  IH virion  .. 
"Western  Division 


Maswachiisctta  . 

Couiiwl  if'ut 

New  York 

Pemiaylvania . . 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

We«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Kentucky . . . 
Tenncflsee... 
Alaltjuiia 

MiKHir«8ippi  . 

Loniniana... 

Texas 

Arkansas  ... 


Ohio 

Indiana 

IltinoiH 

Michigan  .. 
Wirtfoii.siu  . 
Minni'Hdta  . 

Iowa 

Missouri  ... 
Neliraska  .. 
Kansas 


Orosron 

Caliloruia . 
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Table  6. — Smmmarff  of  $iaiUUc$  of  schools  for  training  teachers  wholly  or  partially 
supported  hy  public  funds,  for  1890-' 91, 


Nam- 

berof 

■ohooto. 


Teftching  StaiT. 


Forstn- 
deatsiii 
pitrfes- 
sional 
coarse. 


Wholly 
for  other 
depart- 
menU. 


Professional  itndents. 


Male. 


Female. 


Gradu- 

ates, 
1890- '01. 


United  States 

North  Atlaatic  Divisios 
Soath  Atlaatic.  Divison . 
South  Central  DtTision . 
North  Central  Diyiaicm . 
Western  Division 

Maine 

New  Hainpehire 

Vemont 

Hassachosetta 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pii»fm«y  1 V  ftnifl 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Viiiinia 

WeetVlrpinia 

North  Caruliaa 

^5oath  Carolina 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Norili  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Arisona 

Wasliin^n 

Oregon : 

CalHomia 


181 


5 

2 

mZ 

10 

1 

a  2 

14 

3 

14 

1 
2 
4 
6 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
3 

1 
4 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

4 


1.3tl 


675 
119 
121 
370 
70 


7 
15 

80 
0 

43 
202 

24 
281 


217 


0,312 


22,480 


8.427 

970 

1,081 

3,62« 

208 


11,813 
1,253 
1.485 
6,808 
1,223 


118 

3 

43 

42 

2 

1 

788 

31 

2.401 

20 
2 
849 
434 
99 
0 


0 

117 


116  I 

16 
101 

43 

75 
400 
474 

309 
352 
177 
290 
879 
16 
112 
122 
414 

14 

8 

76 

110 


469 

111 
226 
900 
201 
404 

4,154 
417 

4,835 

215 
69 
271 
419 
177 
54 
48 

86 
217 
779 

91 
122 
219 

21 

201 
641 
769 
600 
854 
6»1 
604 
1.158 
21 
240 
347  I 
620  ' 

25  I 

96  ' 
985  , 


5,060 


3,005 
312 
327 

1,117 
290 


123 
34 
05 
250 
24 
104 
1,147 
161 
1,097 

64 
68 
81 
47 
12 
34 
6 


77 
101 
6 
18 
78 
11 

105 
60 
119 
124 
109 
138 
105 
273 
0 


2 
0 
33 

204 


a  One  school  not  reporting. 
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of  8tatUiic9   of  $chool$  for   training  teachers  receitfing  no  aid 
from  puhfio  funds,  for  1890^91. 


Knin- 
ber  of 
•chools 


Teaching  etaff. 


For  sta. 
dents  in 
profes- 
sional 
oonrse  or 
depart- 
ment. 


WhoUy 
engaged 
innon* 
profes- 
sional de- 
part- 
ment*. 


Students. 


Professional. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Ond- 
oates  dur- 
ing 
year. 


Nonpro- 
fessional. 


United  States 

North  AtlanUc  Division 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

North  Cai-olina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Horida 

Keutncky 

Tehxioflsce 

Alabama 

MisaiBAippi 

Louisiana 

IVxas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

iniuois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Califoroia 


46 


257 


151 


6,072 


4,443 


170 
10 


112 

262 

341 

5,294 


130 
221 
435 
3,556 
101 


112 

130 

80 

15 

110 

78 

82 

97 

25 

21 

15 

10 

60 

40 

80 

98 

80 

151 

90 

120 

5 

6 

13 

12 

4 

8 

1,310 

638 

8.012 

1,794 

270 

474 

47 

15 

110 

132 

45 

78 

450 

875 

50 

50 

0 

7 

10 

20 

53 

74 

996 


16 

38 

141 

801 

0 


567 
35 
14 
12 
10 
64 
80 

0 
0 
0 


4,335 


11 

801 

1,034 

2,152 

337 


43 

2 

623 


152 
360 

0 
247 

8 

53 

214 

1,547 

102 

141 

55 

177 

0 

0 

70 

5 

82 

250 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  VIHGINIA. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  m.  a. 


In  the  year  1734,  Orange  Oonnty  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  theory 
included  the  whole  of  the  present  United  States  of  America  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  In  1738  the  new  counties  of  Augusta  and 
Frederick  covered  the  vast  area  of  the  present  States  of  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  major  part  of  what 
is  now  the  New  Dominion.  In  1763,  by  treaty  with  France,  Virginia  was 
reduced  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the 
present  boundary  of  Tennessee.  Later,  in  the  early  days  of  the  new 
Republic,  the  release  of  her  ancient  claim  upon  the  original  Northwest 
curtailed  her  boundary  to  the  still  noble  dimensioiffe  of  the  common- 
wealth of  1860.  The  secession  of  "  the  Mother  of  Presidents''  from  the 
Union  her  great  statesmen  had  done  so  much  to  create,  in  1861,  was 
the  signal  for  an  important  section  of  her  own  territory  to  follow  her 
example,  and  the  present  State  of  West  Virginia  is  now  a  prosperous 
and  worthy  member  of  the  splendid  group  of  seven  northwestern  com- 
monwealths between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  The  Vir- 
ginia of  to-day  consists  of  the  one  hundred  counties  between  the  sea 
and  the  high  mountain  ranges  which  divide  its  southwestern  realm  from 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  What  may  be  called 
southwestern  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  with  no  attempt 
at-  strict  accuracy  in  the  division,  is  contained  in  the  twenty- five 
counties  between  the  city  of  Roanoke  and  the  western  border  of  the 
State.  The  names  of  these  counties  are  Roanoke,  Craig,  Alleghany, 
Bath,  Highland,  Giles,  Bland,  Buchanan,  Dickinson,  Wise,  Lee,  Scott, 
Russell,  Washington,  Tazewell,  Smyth,  Grayson,  Wythe,  Pulaski,  Mont- 
gomery, Floyd,  Carroll,  Patrick,  Henry,  Franklin. 

In  the  year  1866,  at  the  close  of  the  great  civil  conflict,  the  Old 
Dominion,  east  of  Augusta  County,  presented  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly specimens  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  war  in  modern  times.  For 
four  years  it  had  been  the  most  desperate  battle  ground  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  As  the  mighty  struggle  neared  its  conclu- 
sion the  grand  armies  of  the  Republic  and  the  Confederacy,  led  by 
their  most  eminent  commanders,  all  turned  their  faces  toward  east 
Virginia.  Here  was  seen  the  closing  act  of  the  drama,  in  the  fall  of 
the  Confederate  capital  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  that  from  the 
first  had  been  the  most  stubborn  and  successful  defender  of  "  the  lost 
cause.''  Through  the  entire  realm  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  the  sea,  old  Virginia  had  been  ravaged  by  the  surging  to  and  fro 
of  the  contending  hosts  of  the  rival  powers,  batthng  for  the  State  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson.    Almost  every  square  mile  had  its  woeful 
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record  of  bloody  encounter.  Its  cities  were  in  ruins,  its  plantations 
ravaged,  and  its  whole  industrial  order  overthrown.  So  complete  was 
the  destruction  that  entire  regions  of  this  older  part  of  the  State,  after 
twenty-five  years,  are  only  beginning  to  recuperate.  Indeed,  important 
sections  of  the  Virginia  of  the  Revolution  are  now  virtually  abandoned 
territory,  biding  the  time  of  the  heroic  investment  of  capital  and  labor 
necessary  for  reclaiming  lands  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  historical 
memories  of  the  olden  days. 

In  the  year  1861,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  Virginia,  east  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  led  the  entire  fifteen  States  of  the  South  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  secondjuy  and  higher  education.  The  State  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  Jefferson  in  1820,  in  Albemarle  County,  had  the 
undis])uted  leadership  of  the  colleges  in  all  the  Southern  and  Southwest- 
ern States.  Eandolph-Macon,  Hampden-Sidney,  William  and  Mary, 
still  existing,  and  Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  were  known  and 
held  in  ^gt  esteem.  In  the  southwest,  Emory  and  Henry,  nestling  in 
its  lovely  valley,  gathered  a  large  body  of  students  from  many  distant 
Steites.  Hollins  Institute,  in  Botetourt  County,  was  the  best-known 
and  probably  the  most  effective  seminary  for  girls  in  the  Smitli,  draw- 
ing large  numbers  of  her  students  from  distant  communities.  The 
orijginal  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  a  college  in  every  county,  tribu- 
tary to  the  State  University,  had  never  been  realized ;  but  a  good  num- 
ber of  academical  foundations,  organized  on  the  pl^i  of  the  famous 
public  schorfs  of.England,  made  a  strong  iKnntot  the  clasi^cs  and 
mathematics  and  held  up  flie  standard  of  old-time  liberal  culture. 
The  superior  graduates  of  tliese  institutions  became  the  leading  pre^- 
deuts  jmd  profe^ors  of  the  collegiate  and  academical  establishments 
through  the  South,  especially* in  the  Southwest;  ev^i  coutributiog  lib- 
erally to  the  same  class  of  teachers  in  tiie  States  north  of  the  Ohio. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  jirivate  and  family  schooling  and 
tutoring  among  the  wealthy  ^milies,  and  a  habit  of  sending  to  tiie  best 
Northern  and  European  schools.  The  one  weak  point  was  the  crude  and 
meager  arrangements  for  the  common  schooling  of  the  masses  of  white 
I)eople,  even  in  this  i)ortion  of  the  State  a  numerous  class,  and  in  the 
western  country  beyond  the  range  of  slave  cultivation  including  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  i>opulation.  There  are  no  reliable  statis- 
tics of  popular  education  iu  Virginia  during  these  250  years,  but  enou^ 
is  known  to  make  painfully  evident  the  neglect  of  this,  the  only  dura- 
ble foundation  on  which  to  buOd  a  rex>ublican  State. 

A  few  of  these  leading  schools  held  on  in  a  half-hearted  way  during 
the  stormy  years  of  the  war.  Among  them  was  -Holjins  Institute,  the 
foremost  institute  for  girls.  It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  confi- 
dence of  even  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  State  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  thecause,  that  at  the  lastcommencement  season  of  this  institu- 
tion before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  while  Grant  was  closing  in  on  Peters- 
burg and  Sherman  fighting  his  way  to  Atlanta,  the  management  of 
this  institution  responded  to  the  ablest  plea  for  the  normal  tuning  ot 
teachers  ever  made  in  the  South  by  Prof.  Edward  Joynes,  and  voted 
to  reorganize  this  academy  as  a  normal  school  for  the  instnietion  of 
the  young  women  who  would  be  called  to  serve  in  the  new*  educational 
system  of  the  Confederacy.  The  majority  of  the  older  seats  ol  learning 
were  suspended  during  this  year,  many  of  their  buildings  destroyed 
or  greatly  injured  by  use  for  hospital  and  other  military  purposes.  The 
State  owes  to  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan  the  preservation  of  the  quaint 
buildings  of  the  university^  at  Charlottesville,  and,  after  uTmceounta- 
ble  delays,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  at  last  reimbursed 
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William  and  Mary  College  for  the  unauthorized  burning  of  its  build- 
ings iu  the  peninsular  campaign. 

In  southwestern  Virginia  the  material  ruin  of  the  war  was  less  evi- 
dent. There  had  been  comparatively  little  serious  fighting  in  the  re- 
gion below  Lynchburg,  save  where  an  occasional  raid  had  left  a  black 
and  blasted  tract  in  its  wake.  Outside  of  the  valleys  where  the  chief 
slave  population  was  concentrated,  there  had  been  no  especial  loss 
from  occui>ation.  The  people  of  these  highland  counties  were  mostly 
independent  farmers,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  drain  of  the  con- 
scription for  the  army,  were  left  with  a  country  not  seriously  injured 
by  overculture  in  the  past.  But  the  educational  destruction  was  even 
greater  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Outside  a  few  cqllegiate  and 
academical  schools,  attended  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, there  had  never  been  any  well  organized  or  efficient  system  of 
popular  instruction  on  tlie  ground.  The  majority  of  even  the  better-off 
families  were  now  unable  to  resume  their  old-time  habit  of  sending 
their  children  from  home  to  dibt^it  schools.  A  feeble  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  "  Old  Field  "  system  of  subscription  schools,  taught  by 
itinerant  masters,  often  under  conditions  that  would  dampen  the  zeal 
of  the  most  ambitious  student,  seems  to  be  all  that  was  done  for  sev- 
eral years.  Meanwhile  illiteracy  was  on  the  increase  among  the  humbler 
classes  of  white  people  and  the  colored  folk  were  compelled  to  depend 
largely  upon  ihe  missionary  zeal  of  teachers  sent  &x)m  the  various 
churches  and  educational  societies  of  the  North  for  the  inauguration 
of  their  educational  life. 

He  would  have  been  regarded  a  visionary  indeed  who  in  this  dis- 
mal emergency  should  have  prophesied  that  on  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  memorable  as  the  home  of  great  men,  within  a  brief 
generation,  not  yet  thirty  years  from  the  surrender  at  ApiK)mattox, 
would  have  been  revealed" what  we  now  behold;  for,  spite  of  this 
destruction  in  the  older  part  of  the  State,  the  revival  of  material  pros- 
perity has  justified  the  prophecy  of  Washington  in  a  marvelous  degree. 
The  Virginia  of  1892  is  steadily  being  renewed  in  all  that  makes  an 
American  State  powerful  and  prosperous^  and  nowhere  is  this  progress 
more  evident  than  in  tlie  region  left  to  it  in  the  deprivation  of  the  great 
undeveloped  territory  now  it^j  neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia.  In 
its  depression,  almost  its  despair,  the  ancient  Oommonw^th  has 
"lifted  its  eyes  unto  the  hills"  of  its  new  southwest,  and  thence  "cometh 
its  help.'' 

The  eye  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  always  on  this  great  south- 
west in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Eevolution.  Into  that  mysterious  wil- 
derness he  would  retreat,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  and  prolong  the 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  through  indefinite  years.  And 
when  the  good  fight  was  won  he  still  looked  westward  in  prophetic 
consideration  of  the  swarming  myriads  that  should  people  the  lands 
toward  the  sunset.  He  was  always  saying,  "  We  must  bind  these  peo- 
ple of  the  new  West  to  us  by  bands  of  steel.''  His  favorite  idea  of  a 
canal  from  the  seaboard  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  antedated  the  more 
practical  scheme  of  De  Witt  Clinton  by  a  generation.  In  his  will 
he  left  stock  in  these  projected  waterways  to  found  a  national  uni- 
versity at  Washington,  in  which  the  favored  male  youth  of  the  several 
States  should  be  educated  together  by  American  teachers  into  a  pha- 
lanx of  patriotic  leaders  of  the  new  American  citizenship.  His  especial 
plan  failed  of  accomplishment,  but  the  ways  of  water  and  steel  now 
bind  tlie  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  mighty  West.  The  University 
of  Virginia  was  the  real  mother  of  the  system  of  State  universities 
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that  now  has  the  leadership  in  the  education  of  every  State  beyond  the 
old  Augusta  County  line,  while  the  city  of  Washington  has  already 
become  a  national  university  whose  opportunities  for  a  broad  and  patri- 
otic culture  surpass  even  the  dream  of  the  great  first  President  of  the 
Eepublic. 

On  every  side  the  traveler  now  sees  the  evidence  of  the  advancing 
material  prosperity  and  power  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Virginia. 
Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  two  great  lines  of  railroad  have 
spanned  the  500  miles  between  the  sea  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  while  two 
systems  of  almost  equal  importance  bind  it  to  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  great  highland  railroad  of  the 
civil  war,  is-still  expanding  its  facilities.  Hampton  Eoads  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  Atlantic  harbor  that  one  marvels  it  has  not  been  from 
the  beginning.  At  the  mouth  of  the  James  Eiver  is  springing  up  a 
new  city,  the  rival  of  busy  Norfolk,  across  its  broad  and  beautiM  bay. 
Eichmond  is  becoming  a  notable  center  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
she  resisted  for  years  in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  industrial  and  polit- 
ical theory.  Southside  Virginia  is  being  wrought  up  into  vast  garden, 
orchard,  and  tobacco  plantations,  with  old  villages  rising  into  new 
cities.  Alexandria  is  bestirring  herself  to  revive  her  ancient  days  of 
commercial  importance,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  important  manu- 
facturing annex  of  the  United  States  capital.  The  Potomac  is  already 
regarded  as  one  of  the  two  noblest  pleasure  waterways  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Union,  only  rivaled  by  the  Hudson.  The  quiet  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  has  not  only  surpassed  its  old-time  agricultural 
fame,  but  is  now  making  loud  proclamation  of  new  mining  and  manu- 
factures more  startling  than  the  stories  of  its  natural  bridge,  caverns, 
and  mountain  wonders  in  the  geographies  of  our  youth. 

But  the  i^eople  of  Virginia  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  new  and 
exciting  hope  of  a  material  prosperity,  impossible  under  its  ancient 
regime,  is  burdened  with  its  new  perils;and  solemnized  by  a  call  for  the 
noblest  effort  of  a  Christian  civilization.  To  the  average  politician, 
ensnared  in  the  toils  of  the  little  expediencies  of  to-day;  to  the  social 
philosopher,  who  leaves  out  the  common  humamty  of  man;  to  the  lit- 
terateur, looking  backward  for  inspiration  into  a  state  of  society  abnor- 
mal at  its  best  and  impossible  to  be  recalled  to-day,  the  race  problem,  as 
the  relation  between  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South  is  called, 
is  a  fearful  portent.  But  the  very  friction  of  the  attempt  to  force  a  reac- 
tionary poHcy  on  these  expanding  States  of  the  South  will  compel  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  present  to  assert  itself  and  boldly  declare 
that  the  only  outlet  for  this  peril  is  through  the  broad  highway  of  the 
gospel  of  J  esus  Christ.  The  moment  any  man,  however  noble  by  nature 
or  exalted  by  pedigree,  bends  down  to  his  weaker  brother  to  recognize 
the  image  of  the  Creator  and  aid  in  the  uphfb  to  his  own  highest  possi- 
bilities, all  danger  of  race  conflict  disappears  in  the  new  revelation  of 
the  divine  and  human  love  that  makes  of  one  family  all  God's  creatures 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  It  is  already  seen  and  realized  by  a  great  and 
increasing  body  of  the  Southern  people  that,  so  far  from  a  cause  of 
discouragement,  the  present  social  situation  is  the  call  of  God  to  the 
greatest  moral  achievement  of  the  century,  that  is,  the  inauguration  of 
a  vast  missionary  movement  for  the  education  of  all  its  less-favored 
classes  in  that  training  of  the  hand,  the  heart,  and  the  head  which  is 
the  making  of  a  true  American  citizenship  no  less  than  the  realization 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

While  the  mighty  North  is  wrestling  with  her  prodigious  effort  to 
change  the  thronging  millions  of  the  humbler  sort  of  European  immi- 
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grants  to  a  safe,  helpful,  and  patriotic  American  people,  the  South  is 
awaJsening  to  her  otto  corresponding  obligation  to  lift  up,  not  the  new- 
comers from  foreign  lands,  but  her  own  people  of  both  races,  who  from 
the  first  have  been  at  once  the  source  of  aU  her  prosperity  and  in  lat- 
ter days  the  occasion  of  all  her  woes.  And  if  this  view  of  the  situation 
seems  fanciftd  and  impracticable,  or  runs  against  the  theory  or  practice 
of  any  set  of  secular  or  sacred  men,  we  can  safely  appeal  to  the  future 
and  the  providence  of  God,  nowhere  displayed  in  more  affecting  and 
inspiring  ways  than  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years  of  our  American 
history,  so  crowded  with  warning,  instruction,  and  inspiration  to  "all 
orders  and  conditions  of  men." 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  of  American  affairs  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  sixteen  ex-slave-holding,  originally  known  as  the  Southern 
StatSs,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  one  of  the  chief  marvels  of 
our  marvelous  national  life.  Indeed,  this  great  movement  along  the 
whole  line  of  educational  advancement  has  practically  been  made  in  the 
twenty  years  since  1870,  and  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  feature  of  the  complex  industrial,  political,  and  social  evo- 
lution we  call  the  New  South.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  start- 
ling manner  in  which  the  prophetic  common  sense  of  Washington  has 
been  more  than  verified  in  the  new  outburst  of  Southern  industries  and 
the  push  for  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Soufhern 
States  within  the  past  fifteen  years.  Less  evident  to  the  superficial 
observer,  but  far  more  radical  in  its  quiet  and  irresistible  influence  since 
1870,  has  been  the  educational  renaissance  which  reads  like  a  chapter 
of  the  prophecy  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter,  with  even  greater  enlargement  of  the  spirit  than  even  that  great 
man  foresaw. 

To  few  men  has  been  given  the  combination  of  creative  genius  and 
executive  cai)acity  that  makes  the  ideal  statesman.  We  believe  that 
history  will  award  the  crown  of  practical,  sound,  conservative  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  to  the  group  of  great  men  that  looked  for  lead- 
ership to  Washington^  the  most  unselfish,  successful,  and  sensible  leader 
of  men  in  modern  times,  with  Marshall,  Madison,  and  others  of  like 
broad,  calm,  and  moderate  spirit  as  his  fit  associates.  But  just  as 
surely  does  it  appear  that  in  fruitful  theories  of  republican  society, 
in  deep  speculation  concerning  the  ultimate  foundations  of  just  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  fertUity  of  expedient  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion concerning  the  fit  training  of  the  people  of  thirteen  rival  colonies 
and  their  probable  new  elements  of  population  from  abroad  for  the 
highest  position  on  earth,  a  competent  American  citizenship,  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  all  his  countrymen  stands  supreme.* 

Nothing  so  reveals  the  superficial  estimate  of  vital  forces  by  the 
average  partisan  political  leaders  of  the  day  as  the  fact  that  this  crown- 
ing element  of  his  fame  should  be  so  persistently  overlooked.  Within 
the  past  five  years  a  notable  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Jeffer- 
son was  pronounced  before  a  State  university  by  a  distinguished  pub 
lie  man,  with  no  especial  mention  of  this  his  most  prominent  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  the  most  precious  heritage  to  his 
own  Commonwealth.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate  the  elements 
of  this  system  of  schooling  for  the  youth  of  the  Old  Dominion,  elabo- 
rated by  Thomas  Jefferson  even  before  the  foundation  of  the  Union, 
and  persisted  in  with  an  intelligent  obstinacy,  increasing  with  yearsj 
until  the  closing  days  of  his  life. 

(1)  Foremost,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure,  was  the  great  cru- 
sade in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  which  rescued  Virginia  from  an 
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ecclesiastical  bondage  more  galling  and  far  less  respectable  and  moral 
than  the  corresponding  Puritan  rule  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
Few  England  colonial  life.  The  more  closely  we  look  at  the  actual 
state  of  colonial  afifairs,  the  more  evident  it  seems  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  owed  its  most  radical  and  essential  feature, 
a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  more  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
small  group  of  far-seeing  statesmen  than  to  any  settled  conviction  in 
the  popular  mind.  To  Washington,  Marshall,  Franklin,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson,  and  in  his  better  days  somewhat  to  the  agitation  of  Thomas 
Paine,  was  it  given  to  quietly  place  in  the  very  heart  of  the  new  re- 
public the  assertion  of  an  absolute  religious  liberty  of  thought  and 
action,  only  limited  by  the  moral  law  as  incorporated  in  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  and  legislation  of  the  modem  civilized  state.  The  leadership  in 
the  first  great  battle  against  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Soutlr  was 
given  to  Jefferson.  It  was  clear  as  light  to  him  that,  without  this  as 
the  chief  corner  stone,  not  only  would  republican  institutions  be  im- 
}>0S8ible,  but  oil  education  for  American  citizenship  would  be  poisoned 
at  the  fountain  by  the  most  desperate  virus  of  sectarian  bigotry  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  All  these  men  were  deeply  religious,  although 
no  one  of  them  was  a  notable  churchman  in  the  popular  sense.  Their 
work  was  accomplished  against  the  bitter  opx)osition  of  a  mj^iority  of 
the  Mergy,  which  found  expression  in  a  proclamation  of  Jefferson  as 
the  arch  apostle  of  infidelity.  But,  once  achieved,  this  act  so  com- 
mended itself  to  the  common  religious  sense  of  the  leading  laity  of  all 
sections  that  it  has  seldom  been  questioned  in  theory. 
.  (2)  Kext  in  importance  in  scheme  of  Jefferson  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  and  their  training  by  industrial  education  for  what  then 
appeared  the  most  practicable  way  of  disposing  of  this  already  danger- 
ous element  of  Southern  population.  This  plan  is  distinctly  outlined 
in  the  original  scheme  of  Jefferson  for  the  new  educational  organiza- 
tion of  Virginia,  and,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  have  become  the 
&shion  of  the  day  and  saved  the  Eepublic  of  1860  from  the  terrible 
conflict  for  the  independence  of  the  South.  It  was  not  remarkable  that 
Jefferson  shared  in  what  was  the  almost  universal  moral  repugnance  to, 
and  the  deep  conviction  of  the  political  inconsistency  and  social  peril  of 
such  an  institution  as  American  negro  slavery;  but  that  he  should  have 
reached  out  and  seized,  as  by  instinct,  on  the  idea  of  preparation, 
through  industriid  training,  for  the  new  life  of  the  fireedmau,  whether 
at  home  or  in  Africa,  declares  him  foremost  among  the  educational 
theorists  of  his  age.  He  would  see  to-day  his  fundamental  idea  real- 
ized on  a  broader  scale  at  Hampton,  in  sight  of  the  landing-place  of 
the  first  Dutch  slaver,  "built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark,"  that  smote  with  its  fatal  prow  the  sands  of  old  Virginia.  In  the 
light  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Christendom  at  that  day  concern- 
ing the  morale  of  slavery  and  the  status  of  the  Negro,  probably  stated 
with  accuracy  in  the  memorable  sentence  of  the  decision  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  in  the  Dred  Sbott  case,  illustrated  by  the  persistent  effort 
of  the  British  Government  to  force  Atrican  slavery  on  the  American 
colonies,  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  plan  of  Jefferson  for  the 
I)eaceful  emancipation  and  preparation  of  the  negro  race  for  useful- 
ness is  a  striking  proof  of  a  statesmanship  only  too  ideal  for  that  early 
day. 

(3)  Next  came  the  first  clear  and  influential  statement  of  the  right  of 
the  common  white  people  of  the  South  to  elementary  schooling  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  in  Jef- 
ferson's proposition  for  a  system  of  common  schools.    The  hand-to- 
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mouth  expedient  of  the  **  Old  Field  school,''  a  private  subscription 
arniugement,  dependent  entirely  on  the  teacher  and  the  whim  of  his 
patrons,  ]x>6sibly  good' but  almost  universally  poor,  was  alreatiy  seen 
to  be  a  failure  as  a  method  for  the  permanent  education  of  the  majority 
of  white  youth.  The  proi)ositH)n  to  limit  the  period  of  free  schuoling 
to  three  years  and  the  small  care  for  girls  in  the  arrangement  were 
concessions  to  the  obstinate  unbelief  in  any  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion among  the  influential  classes  of  the  people,  backed  by  the  universal 
prejudice  of  tiie  clergy  in  favor  of  clerical  sui)ervision  of  all  training  of 
chlidbood  and  youth  outside  the  family;  itself,  in  this  respect,  little 
better  than  an  annex  to  the  church.  One  feature  of  the  plan  not  fiiUy 
ap]>reciated  was  the  appointment  of  teachers  from  worthy  veterans  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  duriog  good  behavior  and  their  establishment 
in  a  permanent  home  as  a  perquisite  of  the  position,  an  arrangement 
that  would  have  given  to  the  teaching  profession  a  standing  of  respect- 
ability and  permanency  it  has  not  yet  attained  in  the  most  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  At  the  same  time  Joseph  Cabell,  the  Fidus  Achates 
of  Jefferson  in  all  his  educational  schemes,  returned  from  Europe  full 
of  the  new  method  of  instruction  associated  with  tlie  name  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.  Had  the  scheme  carried  and  been  estabUshed  in  good  faith  the 
teachers  of  New  England  and  the  Northwest  might  have  been  throng- 
ing the  normal  schools  and  summer  institutes  of  Virginia  to-day  for  the 
latest  methods  and  devices  in  the  organization,  discipline,  and  teachiug 
of  the  common  school. 

(4)  The  next  step  upward  was  the  conception  of  Jefferson  resi)ecting 
the  secondary  education,  as  far  as  concerned  its  establishm^it  and 
sn|>ervision  by  the  State.  The  germ  of  the  idea  included  tiie  modem 
American  high  school.  In  form  it  corresponded  with  what  was  then 
the  universal  conception  of  an  academical  trauiing^-the  drill  in  the 
classics  and  mathematics  as  sufficient  for  a  university  and  professional 
career,  and  the  schooling  essential  to  a  gentleman.  He  proposed  a 
system  of  colleges  so  numerous  that  every  man  in  the  State  could  reach 
one  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey,  where  the  sons  of  the  better-oflf  class 
could  be  instructed  in  the  learning  and  manners  essential  to  their  sta- 
tion. But  the  plan  included  a  provision  for  the  free  tuition  of  a  few 
scholars  in  each  county,  elected  by  competitive  examination  from  the 
common  schools,  thus  reaching  down  a  hand  to  lift  up  the  more  promis- 
ing boys  of  the  humbler  class  to  companionship  in  privilege  with  their 
social  superiors.  Here  the  war  was  declared,  fierce  and  persistent,  by 
the  clergy  and  the  regulation  planter  of  the  day.  Already  had  the 
prominent  Christian  b[>dies  monopolized  the  higher  education,  even 
William  and  Mary  being  really  a  Church  of  England  seminary,  and 
the  majority  of  the  academies  already  established  were  regarded  as 
feeders  and  missionary  centers  of  the  rival  sects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exclusive  family  idea  of  the  time  was  outraged  by  a  proposition  to 
mix  the  ofi'spring  of  even  the  different  grades  of  upper-caste  folk  in 
schools  removed  from  the  home  inspection  and  sux>ervised  by  the  State. 
No  man  re:i1fzed  better  than  Thomas  Jefferson  the  essential  antagonism 
of  the  fiiiiilly  notion  of  exclusive  education  by  tutors  and  governesses, 
virtually  in  an  apartAient  of  the  home,  without  the  independence  of  the 
teacher  even  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  its  inevitable  enslavement 
to  the  habits  and  whims  of  a  plantation  household,  to  any  genuine  ideal 
of  republican  institutions.  His  voluminous  writings  on  ^ucation  are 
fuH  of  the  clear  perception  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  whole  people, 
represented  in  a  republican  state,  to  a  vital  cooperation  in  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  children  and  youth  for  republican  citizenship. 
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Otherwise  the  material  of  citizenship  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
church,  and  the  church  a  clerical  preserve.  He  asserted  that,  not 
only  by  a  negative  method  of  a  legislation  based  on  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  moral  law  possible  at  any  given  period,  and  the  protec- 
tive method  of  state  guardianship  of  the  child  as  a  defense  against 
parental  incapacity  and  vice  and  clerical  persecution  of  heresy  with  all 
the  agencies  in  possession  of  the  clerical  class,  but  also  in  the  common, 
collegiate,  and  secondary  state  school,  the  moral  right  arm  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  was  lodged  tnis  power  and  obligation.  We 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  persistent  war  against  this,  the  American  idea 
of  the  training  of  American  youth  for  American  life.  And  no  man  of 
the  earlier  time  so  clearly  anticipated  this  conflict,  or  so  wisely  pro- 
vided against  the  peril  of  social  and  sectarian  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  becoming  a  full  American  citizen,  as  this  great  and  farseeing 
statesman  of  education. 

5.  Thus  obstructed  and  worried  even  to  the  verge  of  desperation  by 
the  steady  resistance  of  the  old-time  family  and  clerical  ideas  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  no  wonder  that  Jefferson,  at  the  end  of  a  good  fight  of 
thirty  years,  in  his  old  age,  worn  out  by  the  cares  of  pubUc  office  and 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own  private  affairs,  was  happy  even  to  save 
the  upperstory  of  his  great  temple  for  the  training  of  his  beloved  Virginia. 
It  was  indeed  like  the  spire  »f  a  cathedral,  poised  in  the  air  high  above 
the  earth,  with  no  building  underneath,  propped  by  such  stays  and  sup- 
ports as  the  unorganized  school  scheme  of  private  and  church  institu- 
tions could  afford.  As  conceived  in  the  imagination  of  its  creator,  the 
new  University  of  Virginia  was  the  broadest  and  most  democratic  ar- 
rangement for  the  higher  education  that  had  appeared  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. It  had  broken  loose  from  the  ecclesiastical  control  that  still  held 
all  American  colleges  in  bonds.  It  had  inaugurated  the  elective  system 
of  study,  which  is  now  the  accepted  method  of  all  leading  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country.  As  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  sage,  in 
his  study  over  at  Monticello,  the  idea  of  a  community  of  young  gentle- 
men, put  upon  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  honor  for  good 
behavior,  was  a  new  departure  that  struck  down  below  the  roots  of  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  discipline  of  youth  for  the  obligations  and 
perils  of  life.  His  curriculum  was  almost  the  rival  of  Milton's  noble 
conception  of  the  education  fit  for  an  English  gentleman,  and  included 
not  only  military  tactics,  but  the  industrial  drill  now  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  most  progressive  institutions  of  learning. 

So  great  were  these  and  other  lesser  merits  that,  with  all  the  draw- 
backs of  its  actual  organization,  the  University  of  Virginia  has  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  American  seats  of  learning,  setting  the 
pitch  for  the  entire  organization  of  the  higher  education  in  every  State 
south  of  Virginia,  and  repeating  itself,  with  the  additions  of  Jefferson's 
entire  scheme,  in  the  State  universities  of  every  Korthwestem  and 
Pacific  Commonwealth.  Of  course,  under  the  conditions,  it  could  not 
fail  to  become  a  tiniversity  of  the  dominant  class,  and,  with  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  that  leading  aristocracy,  a  citadel  of  the  political  and 
social  ideas  that  drove  the  South  into  revolt  from,  the  Natioiiul  Govern- 
ment and  wrought  the  dismemberment  of  the  Old  Dominion  herself. 
But  it  has  graduated  a  noble  company  of  eminent  men.  Its  standard 
of  scholarship  has  been  high,  exacting  severe  labor  from  all  who  claim 
its  diploma.  It  has  sent  forth  a  great  crowd  of  accomplished  teachers  to 
the  secondary  and  higher  schoolsof  the  Southwest,  and  largely  modified 
thecollegiatelifeof  theolder Northwest  and,  today, perhaps, no  otheredu- 
cational  institution  in  these  sixteen  States  has  a  better  outlook  for  a  new 
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life  along  the  lines  of  the  new  university  departure.  If  the  favorite 
notion  of  Dr.  Eoffner,  that  here  should  be  established  an  annex  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  women,  could  be  realized,  a  new  departure 
of  incalculable  importance  would  bemadein  the  quarter  most  demanded 
by  the  rising  ambition  of  thousands  of  the  daughters  of  the  State. 

But  while  the  provision  for  the  superior  schooling  of  the  more  favored 
youth  of  Virginia  was  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  quality 
through  the  forty  years  between  1820  and  1860,  the  leading  class  of  her 
people  seem  never  to  have  recognized  the  dream  of  Jefferson  for  the 
common  schooling  of  the  common  people.  From  time  to  time  conven- 
tions were  held.  Influential  educational  and  public  men  like  Henry 
A.  Wise  and  numerous  others  uttered  their  warning  and  persuading 
plea  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  more  than  one  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  in  especial  localities  something  that  should  take  the  place 
of  a  common  school.  But  neither  the  lean  and  hungry  arrangement  for 
the  schooling  of  the  poor  by  the  Literary  Fund,  nor  the  attempt  at  a 
county  arrangement  based  on  i)ublic  taxation,  made  any  great  headway. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  children  even  of  the  ploorer  sort  of  families  were 
assisted  by  private  charity  and  several  generous  public  gifts  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  their  companions.  There  was  an  occasional  ming- 
luig  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  in  the  great  number  of  family,  private, 
and  Old-Field  schools;  and  the  academics  for  boys  and  girls  were  now 
and  then  invaded  by  ambitious  youths,  who,  at  all  hazards,  fought  their 
way  along  the  steep  and  rugged  road  that  the  American  education  was 
to  the  American  boy  and  girl  of  half  a  century  ago.  But  the  condition 
of  the  educational  destitution  in  which  the  State  found  it  self  in  1805,  in 
the  hour  of  its  dire  extremity,  was  the  logical  result  of  the  narrow  Eng- 
lisli  policy  it  had  pursued  in  this  as  in  other  directions;  and,  in  1870, 
'  the  cry  went  up,  from  the  sea  sands  to  the  most  distant  recesses  of  the 
western  mountains,  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  people's 
common  school. 

In  nothing  has  the  really  superior  class  of  Virginia  more  notably 
declared  its  soundness,  persistence,  and  capacity  to  hold  fast  to  a  great 
idea  than  in  the  way  in  which  it  stood  by  the  educational  ideas  of  Jef- 
ferson through  the  one  hundred  turbulent  years  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  the  inauguration  of  the  people's  common 
school  in  1870.  Every  now  and  then  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
break  out  of  the  fatal  circle  of  the  old-time  family  and  church  notion  of 
the  school.  Repeated  conventions  were  held  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  comprehensive  pleas  for  universal  education  ever  made 
were  the  efforts  of  this  agitation.  Among  them,  the  famous  address  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  to  his  constituents  in  Accomack  County  on 
retiring  from  his  Congressional  career,  was  conspicuous  for  its  almost 
prophetic  outlook  into  the  future.  His  nephew  is  now  the  able  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  At  last,  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  in  1865,  first  opened  the  way  to  the  realization  of 
the  truly  American  scheme  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)endence,  and  to-day,  under  modern  forms  and  methods,  the  essential 
ideas  of  this  great  educational  statesman  are  implanted  in  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  and  steadily  becoming  accepted  facts  in  the  new  Do- 
minion. 

In  sight  of  the  old  Hampton  Beach,  where  the  first  slave  ship  dis- 
gorged its  freight  of  black  savages,  on  their  way  out  of  African  bar- 
barism toward  the  lofty  goal  of  American  citizenship,  now  rises  the 
beautiful  village  called  The  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute.   Established  immediately  after  the  advent  of  peace,  by  Gen.  S. 
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O.  Armstrong,  the  son  of  a  missionary,  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col^ 
lege,  Massachusetts,  a  young  Union  soldier  and  commander  of  colored 
troops,  a  remarkable  blending  of  the  statesman  and  schol^,  it  has 
fully  taken  up  Jefferson's  plan  of  industrial  training  for  the  emanci- 
pated race  and  wrought  it  out  with  all  the  added  expenenee  of  a  hun- 
dred fruitful  years.  Not  only  has  it  profoundly  interested  the  attention 
of  the  great  wealthy  Northeast,  but  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Stateof  Virginia,  which  pays  annuallyinto  its  treas- 
ury a  portion  of  the  income  from  the  fund  for  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical education  of  the  people.  And,  as  in  farther  recollection  of  the 
old  days,  it  now  includes  the  training  of  one  hundred  youth  of  the  Indian 
race,  first  met  by  the  original  settlers  on  this  historic  ground.  An- 
other valuable  school  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  now  over- 
looks, from  the  towers  of  its  stately  buildings,  the  scene  of  the  final 
conflict  of  the  war  of  the  sections,  at  Petersburg;  while  the  State  au- 
thorities every  year  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Sumner 
Institute  of  instruction  for  the  same  class  of  teachers.  Sixty  eight 
thousand  colored  children  are  now  receiving  educational  training,  largely 
at  the  exi>ense  of  the  white  people,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  college  founded  by  Washington  in  Augusta  County,  beyond  the 
mountains,  received  Gen.  Eobert  B.  Lee  as  president  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  the  reorganization  of  this  venerable  institution  of  learn- 
ing and  its  adjustment  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  time,  Gen.  Lee 
displayed  the  same  ability  and  vitality  that  made  him  the  foremost 
military  leader  of  the  Confederacy.  To  day  Washington  and  Lee,  gen- 
erously endowed  from  both  sections  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  of  the  Southern  colleger. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  old  presidents  of  Washington  College,  Dr. 
Euffuer,  himself,  before  1860,  known  all  over  the  Union  from  a  bold  and  • 
powerful  article  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  wisely  selected  by  the  * 
new  State  government  to  organize  the  system  of  common  schools  de- 
manded by  the  new  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  twelve 
years  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner  administered  the  great  office  of  first  State 
commissioner  of  schools  in  Virginia  in  a  way  that  made  him  the  Horace 
Mann  of  the  new  South.  The  schoolman  from  abroad,  who  to-day  sees 
how  obstinately  the  old  caste  and  sectarian  spirit  still  resists  the  fit 
development  of  common  schools  established  **  lor  the  i)eople  and  by 
the  people,'^  has  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  prodigious  task  that  con- 
fronted Dr.  Ruffner  in  1870.  Everywhere  the  old-time  political,  eccle- 
siastical, and  social  combination  that  had  defeated  Jefferson  and  kept 
the  hated  common  school  of  the  North  out  of  the  State  for  a  hundred 
years,  rallied  in  the  last  ditch  for  a  final  trial  of  strength.  That  in  the 
brief  space  of  twelve  years  of  official  service  this  accomplished  and 
courageous  leader  had  so  conducted  the  educational  campaign  that  his 
displacement  from  office  in  1882  left  the  system  so  firmly  established  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Virginia  that  neither  the  relentless  opposi- 
tion of  the  defeated  combination  of  its  enemies,  the  fierce  agitations  of 
a  new  x>olitical  administration,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the  fearful 
inadequacy  of  the  schools  themselves  to  do  their  proposed  work,  were 
able  to  discourage  the  educational  public  of  the  State,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  success  of  this  momentous  achievement,  for  in  this  experi- 
ment was  involved  not  only  the  establishment  of  the  American  common- 
school  system  in  Virginia,  but  virtually  in  all  the  States  of  the  South. 
Even  to-day  the  State  of  Jefferson  leads  the  educational  column  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  as  in  the  years  before  the  flood.  The 
final  service  of  Dr.  Ruffner  as  first  president  of  the  first  normal  school 
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for  white  youth  in  the  State  was  a  fit  conclasion  of  his  illustrious  career. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  demand  that,  in  Ms  later  years,  he  sh^ 
pubUsh  a  complete  collection  of  his  valuable  official  reports  and  his 
numerous  writings  in  defense  of  the  system  of  popular  education  which 
involved  him  in  controversy  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  a  vital  department  of  the  new  system  he  incorporated  Jeffer- 
son's idea  of  the  college  in  the  form  of  the  modern  high  school. 
He  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the  industrial  feature  of  ^ucational 
life  that  now  is  so  happily  illustrated  for  white  youth  in  the  Miller 
Manual  Labor  School  of  Albemarle  County,  and  in  the  Hampton 
Agricultural  and  Koimal  Institute  for  the  colored  people  at  Hamp- 
ton. His  wise  and  politic  organization  of  the  common-school  insti- 
tute in  the  summer  of  1880,  in  the  buildings  and  with  the  hearty 
cooi)eration  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  the 
finad  victory  which  ended  the  long-time  conflict  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  Old  Domijiion  against  the  education  of  the  masses  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  State.  To-day  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  not  only  at  last  assumed  its  legitimate  position  as  the 
crown  of  the  public-school  system,  but  it  now  has  a  special  provision 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  as  a  prominent  feature  of  its  revised 
curriculum.  Old  Wilham  and  Mary  College  has  arisen  from  its  deca- 
dence and,  with  the  normal  training  of  young  men  as  its  most  prominent 
feature^  now  numbers  a  larger  body  of  students  than  in  its  most  palmy 
days.  Dr.  Bufi'ner  was  permitted  to  remain  in  office  until  he  could  say 
that  a  larger  number  of  youth  were  attending  schools  of  the  second- 
ary and  higher  education  in  Virginia  than  at  any  former  period  of  her 
liistory. 

In  one  respect  it  was  given  to  this  leader  of  the  great  educational 
movement  in  Virginia  to  surpass  the  ideal  of  Jefferson.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  a  social  imi^ssibility  to  urge  the  equal  educational 
rights  of  the  sexes  anywhere  in  the  American  colonies.  And  nowhere 
was  the  old  European  prejudice  against  the  serious  higher  culture  of 
young  women  held  with  greater  tenacity  than  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  family  tutor  or  governess,  with  the  occasional  accompaniment  of 
a  neighborhood  private  school  for  ghls  only  slowly  evolved  into  the 
girls'  academy,  of  which  there  were  several  well-known  institutions  in 
the  State  before  1860^  Hollins  Institute  for  girls  in  Botetourt  County 
by  far  the  best  known  and  most  effective. 

But  even  with  the  increase  of  this  feature  of  the  educational  outfit 
of  the  State,  as  late  as  1885  Dr.  Euffner  gave  utterance,  almost  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  a  hope  long  deferred,  to  words  that  bore  testimony  to 
the  strange  neglect  of  public  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
daughters  of  a  Commonwealth  of  all  others  most  profuse  in  oratory 
and  the  devotion  of  the  old-time  habit  of  chivalry  in  behalf  of  woman. 
Said  Dr.  liuffuer,  speaking  of  the  Farmville  Normal  School  for  girls: 
*'My  vision  is  not  confined  to  this  school,  or  to  any  school.  It  is 
tui*ned  with  anxious  longing  upon  the  entire  body  of  Virginia  women. 
How  strangely  have  they  been  neglected  by  the  ruling  sex.  They  are 
mixed  tlirough  and  through  our  social  life;  we  love  them  as  we  love 
nothing  else  upon  earth;  they  have  an  immeasurable  power  over  us, 
they  dictate  our  personal  habits,  they  raise  our  children,  they  refine 
our  tastes,  they  conserve  our  morals,  they  keep  burning  the  fires  of 
rebgion— -everywhere  in  our  daily  life  is  found  the  skillfvd  hand,  ready 
mind,  the  quenchless  heart  of  woman.  And  yet  where  has  there  ever 
been  any  public  recognition  of  her  inestimable  claims  upon  society  f 
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Men  make  provision  for  their  boys  out  of  public  funds  and  for  them- 
selves too— duly  conserving  every  interest  they  have;  but  how  wretch- 
edly small  has  been  the  share  doled  out  to  her  who  deserves  every- 
thing. This  is  an  injustice  that  will  make  our  children  ashamed  of 
their  fathers.  But  it  is  not  only  an  injustice,  it  is  an  infatuation — an 
infatuation  similar  to  that  which  kept  down  popular  education  generally 
in  Virginia  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  power  residing  in  woman,  if  util- 
ized and  directed,  would  give  to  society  a  life,  a  grace,  a  purity,  a  skill, 
a  progressiveness  peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  coming  generation  would 
receive  a  training  in  the  homes,  in  the  schools,  in  the  social  circlea,  in  all 
the  quiet  but  immeasurably  potent  centers  and  lines  of  influence  such 
as  can  come  from  nowhere  else.  Behold  what  woman  does  now  in  a 
state  of  neglect  and  try  to  imagine  what  she  could  and  would  do  if 
allowed  the  privileges  which  men  have  so  liberally  provided  for  tiiem- 
selves.  Do  justice  to  the  women  of  Virginia  and  every  good  thing 
will  be  developed  in  the  Stato.^  In  jln  elaborate  report  devoted  to  the 
higher  education  of  Virginia  girls.  Dr.  Euflfner  outlined  the  plan  of  an 
annex  to  the  University  of  Virginia  for  young  women,  on  the  style  of 
Girton  and  Newman  at  Oxford,  England.  The  only  step  yet  taken  in 
this  direction  is  the  opening  of  the  free  high  school  to  girls  and  the 
establishment  of  the  excellent  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville;  both 
secured  under  the  administration  of  its  first  State  superintendent  of 
instruction. 

As  a  logical  outcome  of  this  great  awakening  of  the  educational 
spirit  in  Virginia,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Euffner,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  time  of  refreshing  for  the  higher  education  of  the  State. 
It  has  been  a  wise  policy  that  has  aided  in  the  estabMshment  of  these 
rival  colleges  and  concentrated  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the 
rehabilitation  and  endowment  of  the  half-dozen  on  the  ground.  Of 
these,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee,  William  and 
Mary,  Hampden-Sidney,  and  Randolph-Macon  have  been  largely  rein- 
forced by  benefactions  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Virginiaj  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  gifts  of  McOormick,  Austin,  Brooks,  Payerweather, 
and  Corcoran,  to  the  university,  and  the  generous  contributions  to 
Washington  and  Lee  from  the  great  cities  of  the  Northeast,  and  the 
more  moderate  donations  to  the  remaining  institations,  as  the  interest 
taken  in  Kew  England  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  them,  Boanoke  College, 
the  gift  of  money  has  seemed  all  the  more  precious  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  pride  and  affection  of  the  old  Northeast  and  the  new  Northwest  for 
the  mother  of  Presidents. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of  academies  for  both 
sexes  since  1865.  Several  of  the  most  valuable  fitting  schools  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Staunton 
has  a  notable  cluster  of  academies  for  girls,  and  everywhere,  from 
Norfolk  in  the  east  to  Bristol  in  the  far  west,  this  class  of  schools  for 
the  secondary  training  of  young  women  is  growing  in  numbers  and  in 
value.  The  State  still  waits  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  school 
of  technology  in  the  mining  region  of  the  Shenandoah  VaUey  and 
soutliwest.  But  within  the  present  year  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  on  the  summit  level  of  the  Common- 
wealth, has  been  reorganized  in  a  fashion  that  promises  a  new  career 
of  enlarged  usefulness  to  this  most  important  feature  in  the  higher 
education  of  a  State  so  dependent  on  an  energetic  and  progressive 
system  of  farming,  mining,  and  manufactures. 

No  State  has  more  reason  to  regret  the  final  defeat  of  the  original 
movement  for  national  aid  to  education,  in  1890,  than  Virginia.    Out 
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of  her  magnificent  bequest  of  public  domain  came  the  first  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  splendid  policy  of  endowment  of  education  by  the  gift  of 
public  lands  that  has  given  to  the  new  Korthwest  the  prodigious  im- 
petus in  educational  provision  for  its  whole  people.  It  was  indeed  an 
unaccountable  thing  that  the  bill  was  finally  defeated  by  the  votes  of 
Senators  of  States  whose  schools  are  today  munificently  endowed  by 
the  bounty  of  their  impoverished  mother.  It  can  not  be  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  forever  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  old  colonial  division 
of  the  Republic  that  surrendered  its  vast  western  domain  to  the  States 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  for  aid  in  the  present  home  effort  to  perform 
their  duty  to  the  coming  generation.  Especially  do  States  like  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  from  which  these  great  dona- 
tions of  an  imperial  territory  have  taken  place,  deserve  consideration. 
It  will  come  when  our  partisan  politicians  rise  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  fact  that  only,  what  makes  for  the  uplift  of  the  younger  third  of 
the  people  can  be  relied  upon  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  finance, 
sufirage-race,  even  the  perplexities  of  the  involved  labor  and  social  re- 
forms. We  may  decide  each  and  all  these  matters  connected  with  the 
material,  political,  and  social  welfare  of  the  Republic  again  and  again, 
in  our  heated  political  campaigns,  only  to  find  them  confronting  us  at 
the  end  of  every  session  of  Congress.  But  only  as  we  educate  the 
youth  who  are  to  receive  the  perilous  heritage  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  a  more  intelligent,  righteous,  patriotic,  and  skilled  executive 
way  of  living,  will  there  be  a  reasonaole  hope  of  the  final  solution  of 
problems  so  far  above  the  capacity  of  the  average  politician  of  the  day. 
Said  Jefferson,  "Let  us  educate  the  children.  Then  the  coming  ven- 
eration will  be  wiser  than  we  and  many  things  impossible  to  us  will  be 
easy  to  them." 

Among  the  eminent  records  of  Virginia  statesmanship  none  is  more 
significant  than  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  with  the  accom- 
panying documents,  for  the  school  year  closing  January  31, 1891.  Fourth 
of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  American  system  of  common  schools  in  1870,  the  Hon.  Jno.  E.  Mas- 
sey  may  well  feel  an  honest  satisfaction  in  presenting  to  the  country  and 
to  Christendom  such  a  record  of  great  achievement  as  the  educational 
history  of  the  Kew  Dominion  during  this  brief  generation. 

The  most  notable  fact  in  this  record  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
three  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  boys,  the  medical  school, 
and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb^  and  blind,  all  partially  depend- 
ent on  State  support  and  somewhat  under  State  supervision,  this  entire 
group  of  educational  agencies  is  the  growth  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  University  of  Virginia,  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  all, 
to-day,  contain  a  larger  number  of  students,  with  superior  facilities  for 
proper  collegiate  work  and  more  abundant  resources,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  The  recent  establishments,  the  State  Female  Normal 
School  for  white  girls,  and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  white  youth;  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  for  colored  youth;  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of  Albe- 
marle County  for  white  boys  and  girls;  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  for  negro  and  Indian  students,  and  the  normal 
department  of  Willfam  and  Mary  College  for  white  young  men,  are  all 
the  fruit  of  the  movement  that  dates  from  this  later  period.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has  seriously 
re8X>onded  to  the  high  demand  of  Jefferson  for  the  free  instruction  of 
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her  entire  population  in  a  system  of  ocnnmon  schools,  £ax  more  thorough 
and  effectiye  than  was  in  Uie  mind  of  any  American  educator  at  the 
close  of  the  Sevolationary  War, 

From  the  tabtes  of  this  elaborate  and  interesting  report  we  learn 
that  in  1S91  there  were  112  counties  and  cities  in  Virginia  under  the 
superintendence  of  public  officials  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of 
education,'  and  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  salaries  of  these  super- 
intendents range  from  92,110  in  Bichmond,  with  four  cities  from  $1,200 
to  $1^70,  to  $200  as  a  minimum;  S2  of  the  107  counties  below  $500;  the 
remmniug  between  $500  and  $740,  making  $70,000  in  round  numbers  for 
State  and  local  supervision.  Of  the  652,045  children  and  youth  of  school 
age  (0  to  21),  376,650  are  white  and  275,388  are  colored.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 342,720  were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools — ^219,141  white  and 
123^79  colored— of  whom  193,536—120,848  white  and  66,688  adored— 
are  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled  8,269  are 
studying  the  higher  branches.  The  enrollment  represents  52.5  per  cent, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  29.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  school 
population  of  the  State;  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  10.8.  The 
exactions  of  the  new  Southern  life  tell  heavily  on  the  youtti  of  both 
races  after  the  age  of  12.  There  are  7,689  schools  oj>eii  (of  which  1,017 
are  graded),  with  5,710  white  and  2,008  colored  teachers — 3,000  male 
and  4,600  iemale.  The  average  salaries  of  men  are  $31.40  and  of 
women  $26.66  per  month.  These  schools  are  open  during  an  average 
X>eriod  of  5JS  monlhs  per  year,  the  long  city  and  vilhige  offseUing  the 
short  country  district  term.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  nionth  per  pupil 
enrolled  is  64  cents^  $1.15  for  actual  attendance;  the  whole  cost  of 
populnr  education  per  month  being  74  cents  for  number  enrolled,  and 
$1^  for  daily  attendance— being  $7.70  for  the  school  year.  The  totiU 
cost  of  public  education  to  the  State  in  1891  was  $1,636,082.84.  Of 
this  sum,  $900,000  is  supplied  by  the  State  and  the  remainder  by 
county,  district,  and  miscellaneous  frmds.  Six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  nine  schoolhouses  represented  an  investment  of  $2,379,745.32,  and 
had  a  seating  capacity  for  357,378  pupils.  Of  these,  147  are  brick, 
4,650  frame,  79  stone,  and  1,633  log;  5,943  have  "  suitable  grounds." 
There  is  a  steady  though  moderate  increase  in  attendance  every  year 
and  the  superintendents  generally  report  the  growth  of  the  common 
school  in  popular  favor,  with  some  improvements  in  school  accommoda- 
tions and  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  by  fa^r  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  estimate.  Three  normal  institutes  for  the  teachers  of  each  race 
were  held  during  the  summer  of  1890,  the&nds,  $5,800,  Including  $2,800 
for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, being  donated  by  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  public  schools,  the  State  disburses  an  annual  sum  of 
probably  over  $100,000  to  the  several  higher  institutions  subsidized; 
besides  the  receipts  of  the  agricultural  and  normal  college  fund  donated 
by  the  General  Government. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  even  an  approximate 
statement  of  the  corresponding  development  of  the  academic^J  and  col- 
legiate institutions  under  private  and  denominational  rehgious  control 
in  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Every  college 
in  existence  in  1860  has  been  sustained  and,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, largely  extended  in  facilities  for  instruction  and  attendance  of 
students.  No  important  academical  foundation  has  been  suspended, 
while  nearly  every  school  of  this  description  has  been  enlarged,  and 
several  of  the  most  important  have  been  founded  during  this  time.  Not 
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the  iea&t  in  importance  may  be  named  several  classical  schools  of  supe- 
rior merit,  triinitary  to  the  oniversity,  or  furnishing  an  excellent  outfit 
for  collegiate  life.  The  number  of  young^rsons  sent  to  the  North  and 
to  Europe  for  superior  training  has  probably  not  diminished  with  the 
improvement  of  home  fiicilities.  Indeed,  the  more  the  home  field  is 
tilled  the  greater  is  the  crop  of  eager  youth  seeking  the  best  opportu- 
nities  where  they  can  be  found.  The  writer  of  this  essay,  during  a 
twelve-years  observation  of  the  higher  education  of  all  the  Southwestern 
States  of  the  Union,  has  noted  the  increasing  number  of  teaches  in 
higher  institutions  hailing  irom  Virginia.  It  would  proba'bly  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  public  and  private  education  for  the  people  of 
the  Conmion  wealth  for  tlie  current  year  at  a  sum  not  less  than  $2,000,- 
000,  probably  more  than  that  large  sum,  of  which  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  for  the  free  schooling  of  children  whose 
parents  were  slaves  in  1800.  In  view  of  the  pessimistic  estimate  of  the 
negro  problem  by  scmie  of  ihe  literary  and  political  writers  of  the 
period,  it  is  encouraging  to  turn  to  the  elaborate  and  able  report  of 
Cren.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultu- 
ral Institute,  in  the  matter  referred  to — a  complete  reftitation  of  all  the 
crude  speculations  emanating  from  the  a  priori  theories  and  imperfect 
information  of  this  entire  class  of  writers.  A  work  already  in  the  press 
of  the  Hiunpton  Institute  concerning  the  experience  of  this,  the  most 
careful  and  conservative  body  of  workers  in  this  new  field  of  educa- 
tioijui  effort,  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  all  who  have  not  despaired  of 
tite  side  of  the  Bepublic  represented  by  its  7/MK),000  new-made  citizens 
of  African  descent. 

While  it  is  not  true  that  this  remarkable  statement  represents  any- 
tliiu^  hke  a  complete  arrangement  for  the  fit  schooling  of  the  600,000 
children  and  youth  of  school  age,  and  while  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, even  in  the  majority  of  villages,  and  especially  in  the  open 
country,  where  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  live,  is  painfully  below  the 
needs  of  this  great  State;  and  while  the  educational  critic  finds  much 
to  condemn  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  tiiis  department 
of  the  Crovemment,  and  the  chronic  agitator  can  find  enough  to  point 
his  s^casm  or  shar])en  his  denunciation,  still,  under  the  conditions  of 
■  publico  and  private  life  in  Virginia  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
this  record  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  manldnd.  Never 
before  since  the  dawn  of  history  has  a  commonwealth  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  results  of  a  disastrous  civil  war  risen  with  such  persistent  deter- 
mination, ^'renewed  its  strength  like  the  eagle's,"  and  in  one  short  and 
troubled  generation  placed  itself  in  all  ways  so  far  in  advsmce  of  any 
previous  period  of  its  history.  And  when  w^  remembar  that  the  pres- 
ent year  has  brought  the  great  relief  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  finan- 
cial troubles  of  the  State ;  that  in  no  year  has  there  been  such  an  invest- 
meut  of  capital  from  abroad  in  the  development  of  its  resources;  that 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  western  mountains  the  Skite  is  astir  with 
the  movement  of  a  great  expectation  of  material  prosperity,  only  for  a 
time  che(;ked  by  the  usual  excess  of  speculaticm  in  real  estate,  there 
is  ample  ground  for  the  just  hope  of  the  days  that  are  to  come.  During 
the  most  int^ise  period  of  the  civil  war,  in  1863,  a  devoted  band  of 
teachers  in  the  city  of  Petersburg  organised  the  first  educational  asso- 
ciation of  Virginia.  In  the  summer  of  1891  this  association,  consisting 
of  the  male  educators  representing  the  higher  education,  was  absorbed 
in  a  general  State  educational  association  founded  at  Bedford  City,  one 
of  the  new  centers  of  imlustry  and  education  in  the  southwest,  including 
the  public  schocd  inter^ts,  with  many  of  the  able  and  enthusiastic 
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women  teachers  of  the  State  in  attendance  and  participating  in  all  its 
doings.  The  omens  are  all  bright  for  an  advance  in  the  edncational  life 
of  Virginia  during  the  comingjen  years,  which  will  not  only  keep  the  old 
Commonwealth  where  she  has  always  oeen,  at  the  head  of  the  South, 
but  will  place  her  in  line  with  the  great  northern  States. 

But  just  now  the  observer  of  this  interesting  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Virginia  is  especially  attracted  by  that  portion  already 
referred  to,  the  twenty- five  counties  included  in  the  southwest,  extend- 
ing from  the  new  city  of  Eoanoke  to  the  borders  of  Tennessee,  West 
Vii-ginia,  and  North  Carolina.  A  tour  of  several  months  through  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  this  district  has  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  present  essay  on  education  in  southwestern  Virginia.  There  is  no 
pretense  that  this  estimate  is  comprehensive  in  its  details;  neither  does 
the  writer  attempt  to  declare  the  complete  value  of  schools  or  pass 
judgment  ou  the  educational  merit  or  demerit  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities  of  the  region.  Enough  if  such  a  statement  as  he  is  able  to 
make,  after  honest  and  persistent  attempts  to  reach  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  can  exhibit  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  generous  youth  of 
this  favored  land,  the  opportunities,  invitations,  and  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  coming  years.  It  is  largely  with  the  view  of  giving  to 
the  youth  of  this  region  the  conclusions  of  a  friendly  observer,  after 
walking  about  their  Zion^  that  the  present  essay  is  dedicated  to  them, 
their  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  universal  education  in  Virginia. 

The  reasonable  foundation  of  the  great  expectations  of  Virginia,  as 
of  the  entire  South,  is  the  vast  reserve  of  material  resources  in  every 
Southern  State.  In  this  respect  the  oldest  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  six- 
teen former  slave-holding  Commonwealths  is  notably  among  the  fore- 
most. After  the  exhaustion  of  a  portion  of  her  old  eastern  fields  by  a 
culture  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  and  the  latest  dismemberment  of 
her  territory,  there  still  remains  as  the  Virginia  of  to-day  a  realm  larger 
in  extent  than  some  of  the  historical  nations  of  Europe,  and  this  por- 
tion is  as  essentially  "  a  new  country"  as  some  of  the  recently  admitted 
States  of  the  Korthwest. 

From  the  city  of  Eoanoke,  Roanoke  County,  which  in  five  years  has 
risen  from  a.  railroad  station  to  a  flourishing  city  of  20,000  people, 
stretching  away  to  the  southwest,  with  a  narrow  annex  to  the  north 
and  south,  are  found  the  twenty-nve  counties  in  general  terms  known 
as  southwestern  Virginia.  In  comparison  with  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, most  eminent  for  wealth,  general  prosperity,  and  the  influence 
that  depends  on  intelligent  industry,  this  region  includes  14,000  square 
miles  as  against  8,000  in  the  Bay  State.  In  all  except  the  possession 
of  50  miles  of  seacoast^  with  two  or  three  harbors  of  the  first  class, 
southwestern  Virginia  m  every  respect  may  claim  an  unquestioned  su- 
periority in  the  natural  resources  for  the  building  of  a  great  common- 
wealth. In  its  large  areas  of  fertile  soil  for  variety  of  crop  culture  and 
extensive  grazing,  with  skilled  farming  adequate  to  the  support  of  a 
larger  population  than  now  inhabits  any  American  State;  in  its  mar- 
velous wealth  of  coal  and  iron  and  other  valuable  minerals;  in  its 
boundless  forests  of  precious  woods;  in  its  abundance  of  water  power; 
in  its  climate,  by  all  odds  the  most  favorable  of  any  southern  and  not 
inferior  to  any  American  commonwealth;  in  its  peculiar  felicity  of  geo- 
grapical  situation,  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways  of  the  great  Korth  and 
Southwest  and  the  Northeast;  in  its  occupation  for  one  hundred  years 
by  a  population  of  the  best  original  European  stock,  the  plain  British  peo- 
ple and  the  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  sort,  now  representing  400,000  of 
the  1,600,000  people  of  the  State,  with  its  small  colored  contmgent,  as  in 
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the  West,  chiefly  gathered  in  the  villages  and  new  centers  of  develop- 
ment, with  only  the  later  immigrant  population  recently  called  in  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  miuing  and  manufacturing  districts;  already 
connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Union  by  important  lines  of 
railroads,  which  are  stretching  out  their  arms  of  steel  into  every  cor- 
ner of  its  territory;  not  inferior  in  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
alternating  mountain  range,  valley,  hill,  and  fertile  "cove,''  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi;  here  is  an  outfit  of  nature 
and  a  favorable  condition  of  human  affairs  that  explains  the  fact  that 
to-day  the  eye  of  the  capitalist  at  home  and  abroad  is  concentrated  on 
this  favored  land  as  upon  no  other  portion  of  the  Kepublic. 

And  here  is  found,  in  connection  with  all  the  substantial  advantages 
of  a  new  country,  the  historical  background,  the  lack  of  which  is  a  real 
disadvantage  in  the  vast  unoccupied  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains. 
For  a  hundred  years  this  14,000  square  miles  of  the  Old  Dominion  has 
been  slowly  prepared  for  the  great  day  of  its  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  the  new  Ameiican  era  of  improvement.  From  the  first,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  people  have  been  farmers,  in  moderate  circumstances, 
living  according  to  the  slow,  obscure  ways  of  the  rural  American  of 
half  a  century  ago.  The  few  great  plantations  of  the  valleys  absorbed 
the  slave  interest  and,  outside  of  an  inevitable  leadership  in  public 
and  social  life,  this  class  did  not  essentially  affect  the  life  of  the  plain 
people.  The  more  restless  spirits  were  drawn  off  by  the  settlement  of 
the  new  southwest.  The  country  beyond  the  mountains,  now  known 
as  West  Virginia,  remained  for  many  years  rather  a  portion  of  the  new 
northwest  than  of  the  old  Virginia  of  the  seaboard.  Between  these 
rival  interests  that  finally  divided  the  State,  this  important  region 
remained,  biding  its  time  for  development. 

Already,  by  the  enterprising  policy  of  its  great  railroad  and  land  com- 
panies, it  is  being  better  supplied  with  good  hotel  accommodations  than 
any  i)ortion  of  the  South.  The  great  southwest  is  drifting  thither  as 
the  most  attractive  summer  home,  and  every  week  sees  a  large  excur- 
sion train,  filled  with  the  restless  pleasure  seekers  of  the  luxurious 
eastern  cities,  seeking  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  for  the  stimu- 
lants of  an  appetite  for  novelty,  satiated  and  gorged  by  European  travel 
and  the  laborious  vacation  life  of  the  seashore  and  huge  centers  of  met- 
ropolitan resort.  The  population  left  on  the  soil,  after  the  steady  drain 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  the  far  West  and  Southwest  and  the 
eastern  cities,  is  perhaps  in  the  best  condition  for  the  developing  forces 
of  the  new  American  civilization  through  all  their  various  agencies  of 
popular  stimulation  and  culture.  In  public  affairs  it  can  hardfy  be 
called  a  vital  part  of  the  "  Solid  South  "  or  of  a  rival  consolidated  North, 
being  conspicuous  for  a  political  independence  which  has  more  than 
once  given  it  a  decisive  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  State;  though  in 
accord  with  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war,  its  territory  was 
largely  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the  great  conflict;  especially  was 
it  saved  from  the  terrible  strife  of  divided  factious  which  has  inflicted 
on  the  entire  border  land,  from  Virginia  to  Kansas,  a  chronic  habit  of 
local  exasperation  and  political  bitterness  that  only  a  coining  genera- 
tion can  outlive.  Kowhere  in  the  South  is  there  to-day  a  people  more 
truly  patriotic  and  nowhere  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  are  the 
noble  historic  traditions  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  behalf  of  liberty  and 
union  more  firmly  and  obstinately  cherished. 

It  is  just  this  condition  of  affairs  that  makes  the  recent  great  invest- 
ment of  capital  from  the  North  and  from  Europe  so  important  to  the 
future  of  this  region.  Southwest  Virginia  is  not  an  Eldorado  whose 
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**  booming''  attractions  invito  the  fierce^  reckless,  and  unreliable  adven- 
turer from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  country  that  is  to  be  over- 
flowed by  any  rapid  immigration  from  home  or  abr«ad.  Its  present 
population  is  of  the  substantial  quality  that,  when  once  fully  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  what  is  going  on  in  its  midst,  will  straightway  prepare 
the  coming  generation  to  join  hands  with  the  new  life,  and  in  due  time 
come  into  possession  of  all  the  substantial  opportunities  and  successes 
of  a  new  era.  And  herein  is  a  great  advantage,  not  always  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  people  of  the  North,  in  the  social,  political,  religious, 
and  educational  development  of  the  New  JSouth.  The  enthusiastic 
expectations  of  the  early  days  of  reconstruction  that  the  South  was  to  be 
made  over  by  a  vast  campaign  of  education  into  an  annex  of  the  vic- 
torious North,  ha€  long  since  become  the  ^*  baseless  fabric  of  a  Aasion, 
leaving  not  a  wrack  behind."  No  American  State,  county,  or  neighbor- 
hood can  or  ought  to  be  overrun  by  the  superiority  of  a  neighboring 
people,  or  its  characteristics  stamped  out,  even  by  missionary  zeal  for 
higher  things.  Only  by  the  gradual,  irresistible  progress  of  universal 
education  of  the  American  type,  the  slow  and  sure  training  of  the 
heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand  of  the  younger  generation,  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  sympathy  of  all  corresponding  States  and  sections,  can 
a  reliable  growth  into  the  higher  American  citizenship  be  secured. 
Whatever  is  otherwise  attempted,  with  prospects  however  brilliant, 
inevitably  comes  to  a  fatal  collision  with  an  awakened  and  exasperated, 
local  sentiment,  leaving  "  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first." 

Here  is  just  the  happy  adjustment  of  social  forces  needed  to  make  the 
new  Virginia  of  the  Southwest  an  object  lesson  in  the  true  readjustment 
of  American  society  in  the  South.  The  great  investment  of  capital  that 
isnowopeningthemines,buildingnewtown8,carryingnewraih'oadsliko 
spider  webs  of  steel  and  iron  all  over  this  wonderland,  is  not  a  hostile 
influence  working  for  the  dispossession  of  the  home  proprietor.  The 
inevitable  collapse  of  the  real  estate  boom  with  which  the  country  is 
now  somewhat  depressed  is  only  the  reaction  of  an  overexcited  move- 
ment, and  will  be  a  healthy  warning  rather  than  a  permanent  backset 
te  the  country.  Within  twenty  years,  probably  sooner,  southwestern 
Virginia,  with  anything  like  a  judicious  management  of  its  industrial 
opiMjrtunities,  will  offer  to  its  ambitious  and  active  young  men  and 
women  such  chances  of  industrial  succ*ess  as  have  never  been  known 
in  any  portion  of  the  South  from  the  beginning.  In  the  mine,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  development  of  all  varieties  of  manufactures,  in  the  count- 
ing room,  at  the  teacher's  desk,  in  the  call  for  a  superior  clergy  and  a 
higher  tyjL)©  of  commercJal  and  political  talent — ^in  all  the  characteris- 
tic American  avenues  of  occupation,  there  will  be  a  call  that  will  bring 
the  home  people  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  leaders  of 
these  great  enterprises.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  worth  $100,000 
tx)-day  in  the  United  States  were  the  poor  American  boys  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  more  than  80  i)er  cent  of  the  women  who  are  the  true 
''  first  400"  of  every  community  are  recruits  from  the  same  great  Ameri- 
can hive.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  in  half  a  centur>^  the  descend- 
ants of  the  southwestern  Virginia  people  of  this  decade  should  not 
become  the  virtual  possessors  of  the  plant  now  being  made  on  the  soil 
and  come  into  most  intimate  connection  with  the  substantial  people 
coming  to  this  promised  land.  Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
theories  of  any  party  of  reaction,  the  Virginia  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1892  is  "lifting  its  eyes  unto  the  hills"  of  its  own  southwest  with  a 
mighty  faith  that  in  "God's  country"  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
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sptoidid  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  Kew  Southwest,  will  be 
fo^iid  its  strength  for  the  comiBg  momentons  years* 

It  will  be  w^  if  this  fact  is  speedily  recognized  by  the  present  pop- 
Blation  of  this  portion  of  the  old  Commonwealth  as  the  ine\dtable  con- 
dition of  the  best  possible  success.  It  will  be  "as  easy  as  preaching'' 
to  plant  in  every  valley  of  southwestern  Virginia  a  little  "  hell -town,'' 
representing  the  worst  features  of  the  worst  form  of  human  degrada- 
tion, in  an  ignorant,  reckless,  brutal  laboring  i)opulation — a  hideous 
stew  of  all  races,  nationalities,  and  undesirable  home  folk — ^in  chronic 
conflict  with  a  grasping,  materialistic  moneyed  aristocracy,  bent  only 
on  working  the  land  for  all  it  is  worth.  Already  is  this  to  be  seen  in 
more  than  one  of  this  sudden  growth  of  towns,  sprung  up  in  the  night 
into  a  hideous  apparition  that  defies  the  savagery  of  the  wildest  moun- 
tain clan.  It  is  not  pretended  that  a  great  region  like  this,  under  the 
present  stimulation  of  sudden  material  development,  will  of  itself 
evolve  into  a  social  paradise  or  in  any  way  become  anything  good  whidi 
the  foremost  i^eople  within  its  borders  do  not  insist  on  its  becoming. 
The  boom  that  is  now  rushing  down  the  valleys  of  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee is  the  same  old  boom  that  in  turn  has  excited  every  land,  in 
every  age,  with  brilliant  prophecy  of  the  millenium.  The  wisest  word 
yet  s)x>ken  concerning  the  development  of  an  American  city  or  region 
was  the  response  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  two  years  ago,  to  a  group  of  inter- 
viewers, to  the  effect  that  the  great  cities  and  favored  regions  of  the 
earth  were  not  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  great  natural  resources, 
favorable  climate,  or  geographical  position,  but  were  built  up  on  the 
solid  foundations  of  personal  character,  social  refinement,  religious  and 
educational  enterprise,  and  a  gopd  home  life  of  the  better  class  of  the 
population.  Here  is  the  bottom  fact  in  tliis,  as  in  every  portion  of  our 
great  Republic,  newly  awakened  to  feverish  activity  and  compelled  to 
pose  as  the  last  "  bonanza  land  "  before  the  superior  public  opinion  of 
Christendom.  No  vulgar,  vicious,  ignorant  i)eople  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  swollen  with  the  conceit  of  its  own  superi*^ 
ority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  inviting  the  stranger  to  the  admiration  of 
a  provincial  type  of  life,  is  to  be  Uftai  into  importance  by  any  advan- 
tage of  climate,  soil,  wealth  of  mine,  or  other  physical  superiority.  Only 
tiiat  country  which  recognizee  in  its  material  advantages  a  call  of 
Providence  to  rise  up  and  adjust  itself  to  the  foremost  life  of  this 
"  grand  and  awlul  time  "  in  which  we  live  and  move  will  find  an  out- 
come from  final  wreckage  in  the  most  flattering  prosi>ect  of  the  future. 
To  the  thoughtful  observer,  as  he  looks  out  frwn  the  windows  of  that 
real  progress  which  means  the  superiority  of  man  over  all  his  environ- 
ments and  the  control  of  all  his  surroundings  by  the  power  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  the  southwestern  Virginia  of  to-day  presents  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  American  society.  It  stands  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  and  the  few  swift-coming  years  wiU  determine  whether 
this  inevitable  material  prosperity  shall  be  the  angel  going  before  or 
the  demon  spurring  from  behind.  It  is  with  this  profound  conviction 
that  we  have  studied  the  present  educational  status  of  these  twenty- 
five  counties  of  the  soutiiwest;  not  in  the  mood  of  an  educational 
critic,  but  with  the  hopeful  spirit  of  a  "  ministry  of  education"  which 
I»rays  for  a  revival — that  uplift  of  a  whole  people  toward  the  higher 
liffe  which  is  the  pr(q)hecy  of  a  Christian  civilization  as  the  ruling  force 
in  national  affiairs. 

From  the  accessible  records  of  the  educational  life  of  this  region  pre- 
vious to  1800,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  every  way  the  least-favored 
IK>rtion  of  the  Virginia  oi  that  day.    The  great  educational  opportuni- 
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ties  of  the  State  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  been  inonoi>olized 
by  the  ftivorcd  plantation  class  beyond  the  eastern  mountains.  The 
Virginia  ''  out  West,"  now  West  Virginia,  was  gaining  by  contact  with 
the  new  and  vigorous  Northwest.  Here,  in  the  middle  country,  par- 
tially isolated  from  the  great  world  of  which  it  is  really  the  geograph- 
ical center,  the  opportunities  for  good  schooling  for  the  masses  were 
meager  and  unsatisfactory.  The  "  old-field  schooP'  was  one  of  the 
makeshifts  of  the  pioneer  civilization  that  was  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  master  of  ceremonies.  The  most  enlightening  account  of  these 
pioneer  arrangements  is  found  in  a  remarjjable  series  of  historical  mem- 
oranda, called  out  in  the  first  year's  service  of  the  Hon.  E.  11.  Farr  as 
State  superintendent  of  instruction,  in  1885,  at  a  superintendents'  con- 
ference held  in  Richmond  in  February  of  that  year.  A  majority  of 
the  county  and  local  sut)erintendents  of  common  schools  presented 
there  a  remarkable  series  of  reports  concerning  the  early  status  of  edu- 
cation in  their  districts.  While,  as  a  whole,  these  brief 'monographs 
bear  new  testimony  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  gathering  up  reliable 
statistics  by  hearsay  and  often  highly  colored  reports  concerning  the 
real  condition  of  education  and  the  actual  illiteracy  of  the  population, 
yet  enough  was  produced  to  make  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  youth  of  large  regions  of  the  Old  Dominion,  even  at 
a  late  day,  in  this  respect.  The  field  school  was  generally  a  private- 
subscription  term  of  schooling,  built  up  by  the  eflbrts  of  a  master  and 
a  few  of  the  more  earnest  patrons,  held  in  the  most  available  building, 
often  of  a  very  primitive  character;  the  school  itself  depending  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  What  the  average  quality  was  can  be 
found  out  by  a  perusal  of  these  interesting  reminiscences.  Especially 
in  these  twenty-five  counties,  the  majority  of  which  are  distant  from  the 
old  educational  centers  of  the  State,  sparsely  populated,  formerly  some- 
what out  of  touch  with  the  great  inlluential  classes  of  the  Common- 
wealth, were  these  opportunities,  even  for  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, very  scanty.  A  better  sort  of  schools  were  the  privileged  groups 
of  children  of  the  more  favored  families,  taught  by  superior  teachers, 
often  in  the  homes  of  the  leading  patrons.  The  entire  region  contained 
but  two  institutions  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  college,  and  these 
for  boys — Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  then  in  its  early  struggle  for 
existence,  and  farther  to  the  southwest,  Emory  and  Henry,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  was  a  great  i)ower  for  the  training  of  clergymen, 
teachers,  and  public  men  to  the  entire  southwest.  A  small  number, of 
academies  for  girls  date  back  to  this  early  era.  These  were  chiefly  of 
a  denonunational  Christian  type,  very  largely  an  annex  to  the  sect  on 
which  the  school  chiefly  depended  for  support.  Indeed,  we  must  look 
to  the  superior  clergy  and  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  of  the 
religious  sects  for  the  chief  influence  in  the  development  of  the  second- 
ary and  higher  education  here,  as  in  all  portions  of  the  South,  in  that 
early  day.  On  the  border,  between  the  old  Virginia  of  the  east  and 
the  great  southwest,  Hollins  Institute  was  for  many  years  conspicuous. 
Begun  by  a  clergyman  from  the  North  as  a  normal  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  it  happily  feU  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Cocke,  who, 
still,  after  a  generation  of  good  service,  maintains  it  as  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  girls  in  all  the  Southland.  Farther  down,  at  Christians- 
burg,  Marion,  Wytheville,  Abingdon,  Bristol,  and  other  places  less  con- 
spicuous, were  academies  for  boys  and  girls^  all  reliable  institutions 
for  their  day,  all  the  fruit  of  sacrifices  and  toils  by  men  like  Eev.  Creed 
Fulton  and  his  contemi>oraries,  whose  labors  are  the  noblest  educa- 
tional heritage  of  this  locality.    A  considerable  number  of  the  leading 
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instructors  in  this  section  were  drawn  from  the  Northeast,  which,  until 
the  later  alienation  of  the  sections  forbade,  was  the  hive  from  which  great 
numbers  of  teachers  in  all  sorts  of  schools  were  drawn. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  picture  of  the  educational  condition 
of  this  region  during  the  past  seventy-five  years  of  its  settlement,  even 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw 
a  picture  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  vigilant  home  critic  of  all 
Southern  history  written  to  date.  The  materials  do  not  exist  for  a 
presentation  that  will  be  accepted  as  just  by  anybody.  Probably  the 
brief  reports  of  the  one  hundred  superintendents  of  common  schools  in 
1885  are  as  near  as  is  i)0ssible  to  come  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  these 
are  accessible  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education 
for  that  year. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiency  of  popular  culture  to 
this  date,  all  accounts  report  the  state  of  education  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  war  as  suflBciently  depressed  to  excite  the 
gravest  apprehension.  From  1865  to  1870  was  everywhere  in  the 
South  a  season  of  prostration,  alternating  with  fierce  outbreaks  of  local 
resistance  to  the  national  military  rule.  While  attempts  were  made 
to  revive  the  old-time  field  subscription  bchools,  and  academies  and 
colleges  were  resuming  their  activity,  still  all  beside  the  favored  few 
weic  in  a  condition  that  made  the  use  of  these  educational  advantages 
impossible.  It  was  not  until  1870,  when  the  American  system  of 
common  schools  for  the  first  time  was  introduced  into  the  oldest 
American  Commonwealth,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
great  region  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  give  to  their  children  even  the 
small  elementary  schooling  that  is  still  the  meager  pittance  accorded 
to  the  nijyority  of  Southern  children  to-day. 

But  we  shall  greatly  misjudge  this  section  of  the  Southern  white  peo- 
ple if  we  infer  that  this  prevailing  illiteracy  in  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  books  implied  a  fatal  lack  in  education.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which 
so  many  of  our  university  men  and  educational  experts  to-day  are 
aground — the  comparison  of  European  and  American  youth  on  exclu- 
sively literary  lines.  It  may  be,  as  President  Eliot  is  fond  of  telling  us, 
that  the  French  or  German  boy  of  16  knows  his  Latin  grammar  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  school  curriculum  more  thoroughly  than  our 
own.  The  American  boy,  meanwhile,  has  been  a  close  and  eager  student 
in  the  greatest  university  of  all  the  ages,  thenew  American  life.  At  18  he 
knows  more  of  what  he  must  do  and  be  as  a  man  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean man  knows  or  can  know  under  the  existing  conditions  of  his  outdoor 
life.  While  we  must  insist  on  the  increasing  thoroughness  and  cor- 
rectness of  our  school  work  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  need  not  forget  that  the  special  merit  of  republican  institutions 
is  their  educational  power  over  the  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

No  portion  of  the  American  people  from  the  beginning  has  so  profited 
by  the  experiences  and  opportunities  of  this  national  university  of  the 
common  American  life  as  the  class  we  sometimes  call  "  the  third  es- 
tate of  the  South  5^^  the  nonslaveholdlng,  plain  people,  who  in  1860 
constituted  an  overwhelming  m^gority  of  the  white  population  of  these 
sixteen  Southern  States.  No  section  of  American  history  could  be  woven 
into  a  story  of  the  making  of  a  republic  more  thrilling  in  incident,  more 
instructive  to  the  social  philosopher  or  historian,  than  the  true  story  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  this  i>ortion  of  the  southern  white  population, 
from  its  earliest  appearance  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  until 
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its  last  nprising  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  tbe  present  decade.  At 
first  it  was  the  most  adventurous  and  independent  class  of  the  south- 
ern  country  5  the  least  satisfied  with  the  high  aristocratic  complexion  of 
the  Old  Dominion  by  the  sea.  It  pushed  through  the  gf^s  of  the  nearer 
mountains,  forced  back  the  line  of  savage  warfare  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  broke  the  power  of  the  Indian,  and,  under 
the  lead  of  Col.  George  Washington,  cleared  the  country  of  the  French- 
man and  his  brutal  allies,  even  before  the  Revolution,  There  has  rarely 
been  a. more  capable  set  of  men  than  the  better  class  of  the  early  immi- 
grants to  southwestern  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  half  century  before 
the  Revolutionary  war  abound  with  the  exploits  ci  this  courageous, 
all-enduring,  and  xwwerful  people — the  makers  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  new  Southwest.  In  their  way  they  were  a  body  of  religions, 
moral,  and  solid  colonists  of  a  new  country  whose  i)erils  and  hardships 
already  imparted  to  their  stem  and  decisive  character  a  strain  of  feroc- 
ity and  almost  barbarism  in  their  dealings  with  the  "  noble  savage," 
of  whose  nobility  they  had  no  high  estimation.  The  admirable  series 
of  volumes  by  Edmund  Kirke  (Sir.  Gilmore),  on  the  early  settlement 
of  Tennessee,  with  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the  environment  of  Andrew 
Jackson  by  James  Parton,  and  the  growing  literature  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  old  republic,  furnish  an  illuminating  jncture  of  these 
times  and  men.  It  is  significant  that  the  three  older  Presidents  of  the 
United  States-r-best  known  through  Christendom — ^Washington,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln — ^were  all,  to  a  great  extent,  educated  by  the  pioneer  life 
of  this  time  and  this  region,  and  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  tbe 
United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  is  the  descendant  of  his  grand- 
fether,  whose  big  hat  covered  a  head  trained  in  the  same  stringent 
school.  While  Washington,  with  the  assembled  forces  of  the  eastern 
colonies,  was  holding  the  British  empire  at  bay  from  Boston  to  Savan- 
nah, Lewis,  Sevier,  and  their  i)artisan  associates  of  the  backwoods 
were  achieving  the  equally  important  and  more  trying  conquest  of  the 
wild  West  and  clearing  the  land  of  the  British  occupancy.  And  later 
it  was  the  ominous  cloud  of  southwestern  riflemen,  hovering  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  vast  French  empire  of  the  Southwest,  that  made  Najwleon, 
shrewdest  of  imperial  politicians,  sell  out  the  territory  now  represented 
by  a  domain  of  twenty  great  American  Commonwealths,  Later  y^ 
the  same  rough-and-ready  army  followed  the  heels  of  Jackson  in  clear- 
ing the  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Indian  occupation;  the  climax  of  tJiat 
remarkable  series  of  campaigns  being  the  memorable  battle  of  New 
Orleans.-  Still  later,  a  group  of  the  same  sort  of  people  w^^  the  ma- 
jority of  the  advanced  guard  of  American  life  that  swarmed  into  Texas 
and,  under  the  lead  of  a  Tennessee  President,  forced  the  Mexican  war, 
which  gave  to  the  country  the  splendid  Pacific  realm,  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  civil  war  was  the  fit  climax  of  this  campaign  of  the  Southwest  of 
a  hundred  years  in  bringing  this  portion  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of 
the  old  Orange  County  of  Virginia  in  1630,  to  the  front.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the  nonslaveholding  population  of  this  region 
of  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  eastern  Temiessee  and  Kentucky, 
northern  G^eorgia  and  Alabama,  western  Arkansas,  and  southern  Mis- 
souri were  as  thoroughly  opiK)sed  to  the  great  secession  movement  of 
1861  as  the  i)eople  of  New  England.  The  revolt  in  the  east  at  once 
separated  from  Virginia  the  territory  now  known  as  the  progressive 
State  of  West  Virginia.  It  rallied  the  mountain  population  to  the 
defense  of  the  Union,  and  140,000  white  soldiers,  a  greater  army  than 
Washington  ever  commanded,  shouldered  arms  and  followed  the  old 
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flag  to  the  end.  The  bitter  end  of  the  civil  war  was  felt  by  these 
2,000,000  people  in  the  central  section  of  the  United  States  where  the 
warfare  of  armies  was  supplemented  by  the  terrible  strife  of  rival  fami- 
lies, fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  schools  and  churches, 
of  which  the  wounds  are  not  healed  even  to  this  day.  Here,  during 
these  tremmidous  years  from  1860  to  1870,  was  a  training  school  of 
manliood  and  womanhood  even  in  the  region  least  disturbed  by  the 
outward  conflict  of  armies,  the  twenty-five  counties  now  known  as 
southwestern  Virginia.  To  speak  of  such  a  people,  so  drilled,  tutored, 
and  trained  in  the  great  university  of  the  pioneer  American  life  for  a 
whole  century  as  uneducated  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  And  beyond  this 
stringent  and  varied  discipline  of  actual  life  these  people  were  further 
educated  by  the  original  method  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  "  plain 
speaking"  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  stump  of  this  end  of  the  old  South- 
em  life  has  forced  its  way  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  central 
South  out  into  the  free  West,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  culture  of  the  fastidious  Northeast.  The  old-time  high- 
soaring  oratory  of  the  educated  Southern  States,  and  the  concentrated 
discoui^se  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Northeast,  have  both  "paled 
their  ineffectnal  flres  "  before  the  direct,  powerful,  home-dealing  talk  of 
the  Southwestern  pioneer.  The  coming  type  of  eloquence  in  the 
Republic  is  based  on  this,  the  most  effective  method  yet  found  of  moving 
men,  women,  and  children  to  great  deeds  and  to  progressive  thinking. 
So  out  of  this  object-lesson  of  the  American  life,  annotated  and  punc- 
tuated by  the  public  and  private  conditions  of  the  Southwestern  pioneer 
AjDierican  civilization,  did  this  people  of  which  we  write  get  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  first  common  school  of  the  masses  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  old-time  academical  and  collegiate  training  of  the  more  favored, 
which  makes  what  we  now  call  the  new  education  of  the  new  South. 

Never  was  the  hand  of  Providence  more  visibly  stretched  fwth  in 
our  American  life  than  in  the  call  of  Horace  Mann,  in  1835,  tp  lead  the 
first  reconstruction  of  the  old-time  New  England  district,  country,  and 
village  school  into  the  present  graded  common-school  system  of  the 
United  States.  Of  equal  significance  and  no  less  potent  in  its  outcome 
was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ruflher  to  the  difficult  pioneer 
I)osition  of  State  superintendent  of  education  in  Virginia,  thirty-five 
years  later,  in  1870.  Of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  perhaps,  Virginia 
was  the  least  disposed,  up  to  this  date,  to  adopt  the  common-school 
system  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union.  Only  by  a  careftil  study 
of  the  educational  situation,  even  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the 
leading  class  was  left  almost  destitute  of  the  means  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  old-time  exclusive  way,  can  we  obtain  a  true  insight 
into  the  difficult  position  occupied  by  the  new  superintendent,  and 
especially  by  the  subordinate  local  supervisors  of  the  new  school  system, 
almost  forced  upon  the  people.  It  probably  was  fortunate,  that  at  the 
beginning  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  the  State  board  of  education, 
practically  in  the  State  superintendent,  to  appoint  every  local,  county, 
and  city  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  In 
this  way  Dr.  Ruffner  was  able  to  place  his  hand  on  a  body  of  men  who 
believed  in  the  new  regime  and  could  be  trusted  for  some  reasonable 
efiR>rt  to  make  the  new  school  system  a  reality. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  common  school  system 
into  southwestern  Virginia  reads  like  a  romance  in  the  brief  records  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  twenty-five  counties  now  under  observation. 
All  paint  in  almost  tragic  colors  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
mass  of  the  white  people  labored  up  to  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
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the  new  arrangements.  Says  one :  "  Not  one  in  five  of  tlie  whole  popu- 
lation was  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  an  education.''  Says  another: 
"  The  log  schoolhouses,  few  and  far  between,  scattered  here  and  there, 
would  teU  a  sad  tale  of  ignorance  to  the  masses  and  culture  only  to  the 
few."  Another  says :  ^'  Previous  to  1860  five  great  families  held  nearly 
the  entire  fertile  portion  of  our  county.  They  divided  society  into  two 
classes,  Virginia  gentlemen  and  slaves;  the  poor  dependent  whites 
occupying  a  position  like  the  grain  between  the  two  millstones."  StUl 
another  declares:  "The  records  of  this  antebellum  time  are  written  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the  people."  Still  another :  "  Education 
acquired  by  means  of  public  money  was  considered  an  arrangement  for 
paupers  only."  The  first  superintendent  of  one  of  these  counties  writes, 
on  giving  up  his  olfice  to  his  successor:  "  I  have  so  fax  ruled  for  good 
morals  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  certificates  as  teachers  as  to  send 
none  to  trustees  for  employment  who  use  profane  language,  drink 
drams,  gamble,  dance,  or  are  otherwise  of  questionable  character." 
Well  might  the  superintendent  of  Washington  County  write  in  1885: 
'^  The  new  common-school  system  was  incorporated  into  our  organic  law 
by  a  convention  composed  of  members  many  of  whom  were  considered 
as  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  a  large  and  hitherto  influential  class  of 
our  people.  The  whole  movement  was  new  and,  in  many  features,  con- 
trary to  all  our  cherished  notions  and  hereditary  traditions.  Its  ene- 
mies predicted  that  the  system  would  of  itself  fall  to  pieces  in  a  short 
time  and  be  buried  out  of  sight  never  to  be  resurrected.  The  opposi- 
tion and  distrust  were  decidedly  outspoken  in  this  county  for  several 
years — in  some  neighborhoods  perhaps  more  than  others.  The  impro- 
vised houses  were  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  school.  The  teachers  were 
often  without  any  especial  fitness  for  their  calling,  since  the  better  class 
were  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  free  school.  The  State,  however,  had 
been  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  a  man  to  put  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion who  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  who  was  a  true  believer  in 
free  schools  and  who,  by  his  energy,  wisdom,  and  unsurpassed  tact,  at 
length  lifted  the  despised  system  from  its  low  estate  to  great  useful- 
ness. He  laid  foundations  broad  and  deep,  upon  which  has  been  built 
up  the  magnificent  structure  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  State's  chief 
glory  and  the  people's  greatest  benefaction." 

But  not  even  the  high  qualities  and  burning  zeal  of  the  eminent  State 
superintendent  could  have  won  the  victory  had  not  the  soil  of  this  cor- 
ner of  the  Old  Dominion  been  prepared  for  the  great  awakening  in 
behalf  of  the  children.  Of  course,  the  new  system  was  opposed  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  old  regime,  too  often  by  those  who  were  to  become 
its  most  generous  benefactors  and  most  ardent  friends.  Poverty  in 
the  masses,  class  prejudice,  sectarian  bigotry  disguised  as  zeal  for 
Christian  education,  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  the  pauper 
free  school  of  the  old  day,  somewhat  the  sectional  jealousy  against 
everything  coming  from  the  victorious  North,  the  greed  of  avarice — all 
these  and  other  considerations  only  less  powerful  were  enlisted  against 
the  new  departure.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  the  fifteen 
years  before  this  report  of  progress,  these  barriers  had  been  so  largely 
burned  away  and  the  common  school,  in  theory  at  least,  had  been  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  this  portion  of  the  State.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  mountain  counties  took  to  it  at  once  with  a  vigor  and  zest  that 
shamed  the  more  cultivated  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  Superin- 
tendent Euffncr  holds  up  Grayson  County,  perched  upon  the  plateau  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  to  the  admiration  of  the  State.  *'  In  the  first  year,"  he 
says,  "  it  had  stiuted  forty-two  schools,  being  excelled  by  only  seven  of 
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the  more  popalousand  more  favorably  situated  counties  of  tlie  State; 
and  even  these  seven  counties  were  excelled  in  enrollment.  Grayson, 
rough  and  mountainous,  with  her  snows  and  hard  winters,  enrolled  GG 
per  cent  of  her  school  population  (6  to  21)  the  first  year,  thus  leading 
every  county  in  the  State  in  this  respect.'^  In  1885  every  county  super- 
intendent in  this  i>ortion  of  the  State  was  able  to  report  a  most  grati- 
fying advance  in  the  popular  interest  in  education,  an  improvement  in 
school  buildings,  gain  in  teachers,  and  increasing  attendance  of  chil- 
dren. The  chief  impediment  to'  an  immediate  and  eminent  success  was 
the  chronic  Southern  difficulty  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  put  on  the  ground 
a  system  so  expensive  as  the  free  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  Thou- 
sands of  children  here  and  through  the  Southland  were  and  still  are 
kept  away  from  the  new  schools  by  the  distance,  difficulty  of  regular 
attendance,  especially  through  the  winter,  unfit  clothing,  exposure  in 
unsuitable  buildings;  sometimes  by  the  unworthiness  of  such  teachers 
as  can  be  had  at  from  820  to  $50  per  month  for  the  three  or  four  months 
of  the  school  year. 

It  is  a  sufficient  ansvrTjr  to  the  assertion  of  the  Northern  enemies  of 
the  Blair  bill  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  one  hundred  city  and 
county  superintendents  of  Virginia  in  1885  presented  the  hope  of 
national  aid  of  education  as  the  great  exi)ectation  and  reliance  of  the 
people.  The  first  long  delay  of  this  beneficent  measure  and  its  final 
defeat  in  1891  have  been  among  the  most  potent  causes  of  hope  de- 
ferred, deepening  almost  to  despair,  concerning  an  effective  system  of 
popular  education,  observed  by  the  writer  of  this  essay  as  a  present 
sentiment  among  the  friends  of  good  schooling  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Another  backset  has  undoubtedly  been  the  involving  of  the 
school  system  in  the  hotly  contested  partisan  politics  of  the  Common- 
wealth since  1880.  The  solemn  warnings  of  Dr.  Euffner  against  this, 
one  of  the  most  fatal  of  the  group  of  children's  diseases  that  invariably 
infest  any  new  system  of  popular  education,  were  unheeded.  This  great 
leader  of  the  people  was  deposed  after  a  term  almost  as  long  as  that  of 
Horace  Mann,  and  the  ax  of  political  decapitation,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  board,  has  henceforth  been  wielded  in  the  usual  American 
partisan  political  way.  But  so  firmly  had  the  system  been  founded  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  during  the  preceding  period,  and  every  new 
State  superintendent  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  local  superintend- 
ents had  been  so  inspired  or  swept  along  by  a  decisive  and  progressive 
public  opinion,  that  the  common  school  of  the  Virginia  of  to-day  in 
some  ways  is  the  advance  guard  of  universal  education  in  the  South, 
and,  with  all  its  infirmities,  was  never  in  so  good  a  condition  to  take 
the  field  for  the  final  overcoming  of  illiteracy  as  in  the  present  year. 
The  vigorous  way  in  which  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  on  the  border  of  this 
section  of  the  State,  took  up  the  new  system  from  the  first,  and  made 
itself  one  of  the  foremost  of  Southern  cities  in  the  excellency  of  its 
schools;  and  the  zeal  with  which  its  efficient  superintendents  have 
wrought  in  the  home  work  and  its  present  chief  official  in  the  new  insti- 
tute work  of  this  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  been  powerful 
influences  in  the  success  of  the  movement. 

There  is  no  educational  problem  of  more  commanding  interest  in  the 
sixteen  Southern  States  to-day  than  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
educational  interest  in  these  twenty-five  counties,  grouped  in  this  essay 
as  southwestern  Virginia.  With  a  present  i)opulation  of  400,000, 
90  per  cent  of  the  native  white  stock  from  which  have  been  going  forth 
for  a  hundred  years  the  most  valuable  pioneers  of  the  Southwest, 
overburdened  neither  with  the  lower  colored  nor  recently  imported 
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European  ooutingent,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
faTored  realm  of  all  the  Southland  should  not  become,  in  time,  the 
most  vital  end  of  the  old  Commonwealth,  and  in  connection  with  East 
Tennessee  and  the  adjacent  highland  region,  the  most  prosi)erou8  and 
influential  portion  of  the  old  central  Southern  dominion.  A  tour,  in 
1892,  of  several  months  through  the  valley  region  of  this  country,  with 
unusual  opjwrtunities  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  present 
status  of  educational  affairs,  both  in  the  towns  and  through  the  open 
country,  has  only  confirmed  the  growing  impression  of  the  twelve  years 
of  our  ministry  of  education  iti  the  South,  that  here,  just  now,  is  the 
providential  soil  to  put  in  seed  of  the  best  quality  and  the  most  gen- 
erous quantity  for  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  near  future. 

The  problem  in  this  region,  broadly  stated,  is,  How  can  the  present 
generation  of  children  and  youth  in  this  portion  of  Virginia,  at  least 
50,000  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  and  near  100,000  of  legal  school 
age,  be  given  the  opi)ortunities  of  good  schooling  and  self-improvement 
which  will  bring  them  out  abreast  of  the  demands  which  their  own 
home  country  will  make  upoai  every  competent  young  man  and  woman 
witliin  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years!  At  present  I  see  that  the  inevi- 
table drift  of  the  more  ambitious  young  men  from  the  rural  districts 
toward  the  new  towns  and  the  more  progressive  regions  of  their  States 
has  well  begun.  The  county  superintendents  of  schools  report  that  a 
considerable  class  who  have  been  available  as  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  have  been  carried  away  by  the  boom  that  recently  swept  like  a 
swollen  river  down  the  great  central  valley,  but  whose  backwater  is 
now  the  cause  of  a  temporary  stagnation  in  enterprise  and  often  of 
serious  depression  among  large  bmiies  of  people.  It  is  firom  a  region 
like  this  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  States  like  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  North  CareUna  that  this  drift  is  most  apparent.  The  superior  strata 
of  country  boys,  discouraged  by  the  scanty  returns  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  farming  that  still  "lingers  shivering  on  the  brink  and  fears 
to  launch  away,"  are  everywhere  setting  their  faces  toward  some  rising 
sun,  real  or  apparent.  The  ambitious  and  bright  girls  are  wearying  of 
the  home  life,  which  was  all  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  knew,  and, 
spite  of  the  eloquent  x>leadings  of  the  rural  clergy  and  the  glowing 
X)ictures  of  rural  felicity  drawn  by  the  magazine  poets,  are  making  the 
best  of  time  toward  the  350  ways  of  earning  a  respectable  living  for  a 
woman  found  at  the  great  centers  of  the  new  national  life.  It  is  simply 
wasted  breath  to  scold  or  entreat  them  to  stay.  Some  of  them  may  not 
find  what  they  seek;  but  all  of  them  will  measurably  satisfy  the  great 
longing  of  American  youth  for  a  broader  and  more  stirring  environ- 
ment; greater  opportunities  for  doing  their  best;  social,  religious,  and 
educational  privileges  for  their  own  diildren  as  tlwjy  come  on,  better 
than  they  or  their  ancestors  have  yet  known.  At  present  there  is  a 
moderate  call  for  their  services  in  the  score  of  new  industrial  centers 
growing  in  local  importance  up  and  down  the  valleys.  But  unfor- 
tunately only  a  limited  number  of  these  young  people  have  the  train- 
ing essential  for  the  positions  of  expert  clerks,  engineers,  foremen,  or 
skilled  workmen  of  any  sort.  These  places,  often  very  desirable,  are 
now  filled  very  largely  by  young  men  and  women  prepared  for  such 
work  elsewhere;  oftener  than  otherwise  from  the  neighboring  Korthem 
States.  The  same  disability  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  is  found 
among  a  large  class  of  the  rural  population.  The  director  of  a  great 
mining  plant  in  this  country  stated  that,  for  several  years  after  tto 
beginning  of  his  enterprise,  he  was  compelled  to  keep  on  his  rolls  twice 
the  number  of  men  required  for  actual  service  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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needed  work.  Thus,  while  other  portions  of  tlie  country  are  receiving 
many  of  the  superior  youth  who  often  would  be  better  off  at  home,  the 
educational  facilities  of  these  twenty-five  counties  are  neither  suflScient 
in  quantity  nor  of  the  peculiar  quality  or  adaptation  to  bring  out  these 
50,000  children  and  youth  in  a  way  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  swiftly  coming  years.  Yet  there  is  no  body  of  American  youth  that 
a  wise  and  progressive  educator  would  regard  as  better  material  for  the 
coming  race  than  is  found  in  this  later  region  which  has  patiently 
bided  its  time,  now  almost  three  hundred  years,  awaiting  this  summons 
to  launch  into  the  coming  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  Southern  education  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  the  power  of  a  noisy  class  of  second-rate  political  and  social  leaders 
to  excite  and  prejudice  even  the  better  sort  of  people  to  resent  every 
true  statement  of  the  edncational  situation  as  another  attack  on  the 
South  and  a  fresh  outcome  of  sectional  misrepresentation  and  hostility. 
Happily,  this  spirit  is  not  apparent  in  the  superior  educators  in  this  or, 
indeed,  in  any  portion  of  the  S«uth.  Nowhere  have  we  found  this 
class,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
more  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  this  demand  and  more 
strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the  crying  need.  But  the  South, 
everywhere  to-day,  is  confronted  with  a  peril  not  yet  suflBciently  appre- 
ciated even  when  most  apparent.  In  its  natural  desire  to  protect  itself 
from  the  great  danger  of  the  early  days  of  reconstruction,  the  govern- 
ing of  great  States  and  communities  by  the  newly  emancipated  freed- 
man,  the  ruling  class  has  not  counted  sufficiently  on  the  more  formidable 
peril  of  these  States  and  cities  falling  into  the  eclipse  of  an  indefinite 
period  of  rule  by  the  great  mass  of  Uliterate  and  untrained  people  of 
their  own  race,  under  a  leadership  often  more  reckless  and  not  half  so 
enlightened  as  the  far-famed  "  carI)e^bagger  ^  of  bygone  days.  *  For  the 
present,  it  seems  that  all  these  States,  even  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
bratcfl,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  this  rising  "  third  estate,"  less  in  touch 
with  the  higher  American  civilization  than  any  similar  body  of  American- 
bom  people  in  the  Union.  All  that  has  yet  been  done  for  the  uplift  of 
the  new  South,  esi>ecially  for  the  educational  advancement  of  its  people, 
is  really  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  old  superior  class,  under  the 
wise  and  courageous  leadership  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  every 
community.  It  will  require  all  the  wisdom,  worth,  and  culture  of  this 
portion  of  Southern  society  for  more  than  one  decade  to  meet  this  ris- 
ing tide  fix)m  beneath  that,  under  various  names,  is  every  day  gaining 
in  volume  and  iK)wer.  Thisinfluenceisalreadydominatingineducationjd 
affairs.  It  is  already  seen  that  large  numbers  of  this  class  are  not  only  op- 
posed to  any  support,  even  of  the  secondary,  much  less  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation by  the  State,  but  are  far  more  hostile  to  the  uplift  of  the  colored 
folk  than  their  old  masters.  Indeed,  the  work  already  done  for  the 
education  of  the  negro  in  the  State  schools  has  been  chiefly  under  the 
influence  and  direction  of  the  people  that  knew  him  best  and,  by  all 
odds  to-day,  are  his  most  valued  friends.  The  alarming  outbreak  of 
lawlessness  that  is  now  exciting  the  whole  country  and  is  nowhere 
more  dreaded  and  feared  than  by  the  best  people  of  the  communities 
where  it  appears,  is  but  another  outcome  of  this  upheaval  from  below. 

Kowhere  is  this  danger  so  threatening  as  in  many  of  these  new  towns 
and  industrial  centers  of  the  entire  highland  and  valley  regions  of  the 
old  central  South.  I  find  numbers  of  these  towns  thronged  with  fam- 
ilies drifted  in  from  the  remote  country,  drawn  thither  fr-om  the  lower 
strata  of  the  new  foreign  immigration,  often  the  vilest  refuse  of  the 
vagrant  negro  population.    These  people  come  with  a  houseftil  of  chU- 
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dren,  needing  all  that  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school  can  do 
for  their  training  into  respectable  citizenship.  The  home  is  too  often 
the  weakest  of  all  these  forces,  either  through  sheer  poverty  or  the 
mental  and  moral  incapacity  of  the  parents.  The  church  and  clergy 
are  waking  up  and  vigorously  working  the  ordinary  church  methods 
of  the  periodical  revival,  the  Sunday  school.  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association  and  temperance  movements,  with  other  schemes  of  useful 
reformation.  But  the  clergy  are  terribly  overworked  through  all  this 
portion  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  are  compelled  to  minister  in 
several  places,  often  miles  apart,  reached  during  the  winter  in  the 
laborious  southern  way  through  a  battle  with  mud,  bad  roads  and 
changeful  weather,  especially  kept  going  as  constantly  as  the  country 
doctor  by  the  demands  of  a  parish  work  that  includes  miles  of  a  wide 
country  side.  The  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with  this  youthful 
crowd  is  by  a  good  school  established  in  every  locality,  rural  and  vil- 
lage, taught  by  a  worthy,  intelligent  man  or  woman,  who  will  be  more 
than  the  ordinary  pedagogue,  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend'^  of 
the  little  people;  at  once  training  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand, 
and  holdhig  up  before  these  young  Americans  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  opportunity  that  in  a  near  future  lies  just  outside  the  school- 
house  door. 

But  here  1$,  just  now,  the  most  critical  feature  of  the  situation.  We 
found  scarcely  a  vDlage  in  this  entire  district  where  the  educational 
arran  gements  were  in  any  reasonable  way  adequate  to  the  emergency.  In 
several  important  places  the  public  school  h  ardly  existed,  or  was  in  a  con- 
dition so  nearly  useless  that  it  was  painfully  unfit  for  even  the  elementary 
schooling  of  the  small  number  who  were  found  in  it.  We  doubt  if  in 
any  place  visited  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  6  and  12  were  in 
regular  attendance  in  any  school  of  any  value.  The  boys  on  whom 
these  communities  must  rely  for  their  male  citizenship  are  drifting  out 
of  school  at  the  age  of  12,  seldom  better  occupied  outside  than  inside 
•even  the  poor  arrangement  for  education  on  the  ground.  While  sev- 
eral of  these  villages  were  getting  new  and  improved  school  buildings, 
I  found  but  one  where  the  people  seemed  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  a  well-organized  graded  school  system  under  competent  superin- 
tendency,  in  the  hautls  of  fit  teachers  sufficient  for  the  growing  popu- 
lation during  a  session  long  enough  to  be  of  real  service. 

In  the  open  country  I  could  not  hear  of  any  especial  progress  adequate 
to  the  gi'cat  need  of  the  people.  Schoolhouses  too  often  unfit  for  occu- 
pation; teachers  working  at  from  $20  to  830  per  month  for  what  is 
called  a  term  of  five  months  in  the  year;  county  superintendents  paid 
so  little  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  entice  an  expert  into  the  work,  and, 
added  to  these  disabilities,  the  interference  of  local  and  State  politics, 
often  sectarian,  religious,  and  social  jealousies.  We  found  the  people 
whose  influence  and  cooperation  is  necessary  to  hold  up  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  generally  incredulous,  almost  despairing  of  the 
possibilities  of  sustaining  a  school  system  adequate  to  the  adVSancing 
needs  of  the  population.  In  the  present  condition  of  afifairs  the  superior 
families  in  the  country  districts  are  anxiously  looking  about  for  some 
way  to  educate  their  children,  leaving  the  farms  for  the  villages,  send- 
ing off  their  boys  and  girls  at  a  tender  age  to  distant  schools,  too  often 
not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  academical 
institutions  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  region.  In  almost 
every  village  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  or  private  schools  for 
instruction  of  the  better-off  pupils  leaves  this  influential  i>ortion  of  the 
community  antagonistic  or  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  common  school, 
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Tvberc  two-thirds  of  tlie  cliildreu  must  be  educated,  if  at  all.  In  short, 
all  the  diflBLculties  against  which  Dr.  Euffner  and  the  early  superintend- 
ents of  education  so  bravely  struggled  are  here,  still  on  the  ground, 
somewhat  overcome  by  the  experieuce  of  the  past  twenty  years,  but 
still  a  mighty  obstacle.  And  the  important  fact  is  that  while  the 
industrial  life  of  this  great  re^-lm  has  shot  ahead  so  marvelously  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  the  promise  of  a  new  future  is  brightening  the 
sky,  the  education^  public  outside  a  few  institutions  and  localities 
does  not  seem  to  have  really  sensed  the  situation,  but  is  going  on  at 
the  gradual  pa<;e  that  would  have  been  helpful  in  the  days  that  are 
past,  but  which  is  altogether  behind  the  imperious  demands  of  the 
present  time. 

Of  course,  the  suggestions  of  a  stranger  are  never  quite  welcome, 
even  if  he  is  able  to  see  the  point  of  difficulty.  But,  in  this  essay,  I , 
do  not  offer  theories,  or  make  compaiisons,  or  endeavor  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  past  or  present  conditions.  I  simply  put  on  paper 
what  is  the  talk  of  every  superior  school  man  or  woman^  every  wise 
clergyman,  every  thoughtful  public  man,  every  man  of  affairs  who  sees 
what  is  coming  to  this  favored  region;  especially  of  every  good  woman 
who,  frop  the  home  and  social  mount  of  observation,  is  prospecting 
the  status  of  her  neighborhood  in  the  swift-coming  years.  K  there  is 
anything  of  value  in  the  suggestions  of  this  essay,  the  writer  only 
claims  the  merit  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  putting  on  paper  in 
reasonable  shape  what  is  the  common  report  of  the  superior  educa- 
tional public  which  is  still  expected  to  put  on  the  ground  these  great 
agencies  of  civilizatiqn.  And  the  encouragement  of  the  work  is  that, 
in  every  community,  there  are  decided  indications  that  the  present  con- 
dition is  a  state  of  transition,  and  this  important  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  now  and  will  be  less  and  less  content  with  the  present  oppor- 
tunities as  the  years  go  on. 

In  contrast  with  a  new  State  like  Texas,  an  old  commonwealth  like 
Virginia,  with  an  influential  cultured  class,  chiefly  trained  by  the  edu- 
cational methods  of  a  generation  ago,  encounters  serious  difficulties  in 
putting  on  the  ground  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  masses. 
The  people  who  need  it  most  are  often  least  awake  to  its  necessities. 
The  educated  portion  of  the  community,  always  the  minority,  finding 
the  progress  so  slow  and  deeply  anxious  for  the  schooling  of  their  own 
children,  can  not  await  the  tardy  development  of  the  common  schools, 
but  look  to  established  institutions  or  extemporized  private  arrange- 
ments to  do  the  imperative  work. 

Until  1870,  southwest  Virginia,  with  what  is  now  West  Virginia, 
seemed  reasonably  content  with  the  old-time  Southern  system — essen- 
tially the  British  system  of  half  a  century  ago — a  scheme  of  colleges 
and  academies  for  such  as  could  afford  their  expense  and  aspire  to  their 
training,  and  the  field  school  or  poor  school  of  the  past,  with  a  wide- 
spread illiteracy  that  was  never  reported  in  statistical  tables  and  only 
known  to  the  class  of  progressive  educators  on  the  ground.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  now,  in  southwestern  Virginia,  a  supply  of  colleges 
and  academies  with  college  names  more  than  sufficient  tor  all  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  genuine  secondary  and  higher  educational  train- 
ing of  the  country  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  old  drift  of  students 
to  the  Virginia  schools  from  the  far  Southwest  is  becoming  sensibly  less 
every  year,  because  these  States  no  longer  are  obliged  to  go  northward, 
but  find  their  new  school  systems  every  year  more  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  edjicational  reason  why  Louisiana  should  send  her  superior  boys 
and  girls  beyond  Tulane  University  and  its  annex,  the  Sophie  Newcomb 
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College,  it  beiug  in  all  matters  of  organization,  present  eflSciency,  and  a 
rational  expectation  for  the  future,  tl^e  equal  of  any  institution  for  the 
best  discipline  and  instruction  of  a  Southwestern  student.  Texas  is 
becoming  a  land  of  good  graded  village,  improving  academical,  excel- 
lent normal,  and  promising  State  university  schooling.  The  nearer 
States  are  alive  with  the  development  of  this  class  of  institutions.  It 
would  therefore  seem  useless  to  build  np  collegiate  or  academical  seats 
of  learning  beyond  the  present  immediate  necessities  of  the  home  pop- 
ulation, especially  in  this  portiwi  of  Virginia,  where  the  demand  is  for 
the  popular  schooling  of  the  masses  and  a  broader  education  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  departments. 

There  are  now  in  this  portion  of  Virginia  three  collegiate  foundations 
for  boys,  which,  properly  supi>orted,  generously  endowed,  and  handled 
in  the  spirit  of  the  advancing  college  and  university  life  of  the  time, 
will  be  ample  for  the  home  schooling  of  these  twenty-five  counties 
for  years  to  come — the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Blacksburg;  Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  and  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, at  Emory.  Each  of  these  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  as  fer  as 
a  competent  faculty,  adequate  curriculum,  and  arrangements  for  the 
thorough  schooling  of  its  students  are  concerned,  to  do  a  great  work, 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  AVith  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  similar  institutions  in  every  Southern  State,  I  am  sure  that 
under  its  present  management,  no  one  of  them  is  ready  to  do  better 
than  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  most  attractive  agricultural  country  awaidng  a 
broader  development  in  the  Union  will  heartily  stand  by  this  institu- 
tion and  the  railroad  and  manufacturing  interests  will  cooperate  with 
the  State  in  giving  to  it  the  helping  hand  and  aid  in  the  organization 
of  a  thorough  system  of  industrial  training  through  the  -entire  coun- 
try, there  will  be  no  educational  opportunity  more  to  be  envied  than 
is  open  to  this  in  a  future  near  at  hand.  Kouuoke  College,  at  Salem, 
through  the  activity  of  its  enthusiastic  and  far-sighted  young  presi- 
dent, is  already  known  in  some  of  the  great  centers  of  educational  activ- 
ity in  the  North.  Boston  could  do  nothing  better  than  supply  it  with 
the  endowment  to  educate  hundreds  of  the  sort  of  vigorous  and  am- 
bitious young  men  that  are  now  under  instruction.  Emory  and  Henry, 
in  situation  and  sufiiciency  of  buildings,  is  ready  to  welcome  500  stu- 
dents and  renew  its  youth.  Its  crying  need,  like  the  majority  of  South- 
ern colleges,  is  money  to  enable  it  to  work  its  machinery  and  hold  cm 
to  the  class  of  capable  young  professors  that  can  be  had  fqr  the  proper 
supiwrt  in  all  these  States. 

AJl  these  institutions  have  ado])ted  the  elective  curriculum  and  are  in 
essential  respects  in  vital  sympathy  with  the  best  tendency  of  the  uni- 
versity and  college  life  of  the  day.  It  would  be  a  gracious  thing,  and 
no  less  just  than  generous,  if  the  men  of  wealth  who  have  gone  out 
fix)m  southwestern  Virginia  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  now 
are  found  among  the  crowd  of  millionaires  in  several  of  the  northern 
and  western  cities,  would  "  remember  the  rock  out  of  which  they  were 
hewn"  and  repeat  the  work  so  splendidly  done  by  a  similar  class  of 
prosperous  men  in  the  Few  England  and  Northern  States,  whereby 
almost  every  worthy  college  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  has  been 
generously  endowed  and  magnificent  new  foundations  laid  since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Here,  as  in  northern  Alabama  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  South,  we  are  glad  to  take  note  of  the  far-sighted  gen- 
erosity of  some  of  the  railroad,  land,  and  manufacturing  companies 
recently  established,  in  giving  sites  for  schoolhouses  and  churches;  con- 
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trlbuting,  sometimes  generously,  and  in  some  cases  actually  building 
Bcboolliouses  and  supi>orting  free  schools  for  operatives  and  workmen. 
A  great  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  work  could  be  done  in  southwestern 
Virginia  by  these  great  wealthy  corporations  which  to-day  almost 
bold  this  splendid  country  in  the  holtow  of  their  hands  ^  done,  not  only 
to  their  own  pecnniary  advantage,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
to  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  on  which  all  the  highest 
success  of  their  own  investment  will  depend.  There  is  an  admirable 
foundation  already  laid  through  the  great  service  of  President  Cocke, 
of  Ilollins  Institute,  in  a  near  suburb  of  the  new  city  of  Roanoke,  for 
a  woman's  college  of  the  type  of  Vassar,  Smith,  WeDesley,  Bryn  Mawr, 
in  a  beautiful  and  healthful  region,  with  ample  buildings  for  a  great 
beginning,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  new  development  of  southwest- 
em  Virginia.  An  investment  of  a  million  would  place  here  a  great 
school  of  the  higher  type  and  peri^etuato  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
this  well  known  institute,  for  the  past  forty  years  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble of  Southern  schools. 

Of  the  secondaiy  schools  for  girls  the  same  can  bo  said  as  concerning 
the  colleges  for  boys.  There  are  more  than  enough  in  number  to  sup- 
ply the  actual  need  of  this  region  for  a  generation  to  come.  Under  the 
various  titles.  College,  Institute,  Seminary,  they  all,  with  the  usual 
variations  of  good,  indifferent,  and  poor,  are  of  the  same  sort ;  all  schools 
for  the  secondary  education,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  assume,  on 
the  one  hand,  something  of  the  higher  and,  oftener,  of  the  elementary 
training  of  their  pupils. 

The  radical  infirmity  of  the  Southern  educational  situation  is  the  weak- 
ness of  its  elementary  department.  In  the  vast  open  country  and  in  the 
majority  of  little  hamlets  that  hardly  rank  as  villages,  both  the  public 
and  i)rivate  schools  for  children  under  the  age  of  15  are  oftener  than 
otherwise  of  the  sort  that  nobody  is  satisfied  with  save  their  teachers 
and  their  "kinfolk  and  acquaintance."  The  result  is  that  when  the 
girl  whose  parents  are  able  to  meet  the  cost,  and,  more  and  more,  even 
the  daughter  of  the  humbler  family,  assisted  by  some  friend  or  church 
or  the  kindness  of  her  teachers,  reaches  the  verge  of  American  young 
ladyhood,  she  is  filled  with  the  desire  for  a  better  education  and  goes 
with  the  increasing  throng  that  crowds  the  private  secondary  school  to 
repletion,  sometimes  even  to  the  peril  of  health.  The  school,  even  of 
average  worth,  generally  has  one  or  more  superior  teachers  and  often  is 
able  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  its  curriculum,  including  music  and 
boarding-school  art.  But  here  comes  in  the  drawback.  The  majority 
of  these  pupils  are  neither  by  habits  of  study,  mode  of  life,  or  elemen- 
tary knowledge,  in  any  fit  condition  to  enter  upon  a  genuine  course  of 
the  secondary  education.  Time  is  flying;  young  womanhood,  with  all 
the  bewitchment  of  the  genial  social  life  of  the  southland  and  the  be- 
wildering mirage  of  early  marriage,  is  waiting  outside  the  schoolhouse 
door.  To  go  back  to  the  proper  work  of  childhood  and  learn  honestly 
and  weU  the  few  things  indispensible  to  scholarship,  culture,  and  true 
refinement  seems  a  moral  impossibility.  To  launch  forth  on  the  untried 
ocean  of  the  higher  branches,  music  and  art,  has  at  least  the  attraction 
of  novelty.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  conclusion.  Spite  of  the  mis- 
givings of  their  teachers,  the  situation  is  what  it  is  and  the  crowded 
curriculum,  includingLatin,  is  adventured  ujwn  and  buffetted  with  like 
a  strong  or  faint  swimmer  fighting  an  Atlantic  surf.  A  iwrtion  of  the 
managers  of  these  schools  are  seriously  trying  to  shorten  the  course, 
leave  out  superfluities,  and  give  these  pupils  a  moderate  task,  with  the 
hope  of  better  results.    But  here  come  in  the  ignorance  and  ambition  of 
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parents,  wbo  iusist  on  liaving  the  worth  of  their  money  in  all  the  Inx- 
uries  of  the  great  modern  feast  of  knowledge.  The  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween the  denominational  seminaries,  in  which  the  spirit  of  an  ardent 
sectarian  propagandism  blends  with  the  natural  desire  for  success,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  numbers  to  the  existence  of  the  institution, 
make  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  any  reform  in  the  direction  of  thor- 
oughness and  limitation  of  studies.  The  few  superior  girls  whose  health 
is  adequate  to  the  tremendous  toil  imposed  by  such  an  undertaking, 
often  amid  an  environment  so  unfavorable,  come  out  with  honor  and 
frequently  complete  their  studies  at  schools  of  higher  grade  in  better 
condition  to  do  valuable  work.  The  larger  crowd  of  social,  faint-hearted, 
or  frivolous  girls  get  on  in  their  own  way  and  graduate  into  the  class 
of  women  who  perpetuate  the  defects  of  this  type  of  seminary  by 
enthusiastically  pushing  their  own  daughters  into  the  same  condition 
of  aflFairs. 

It  can  not  be  truly  said  that  the  teachers  of  the  institutions  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  state  of  aflFairs.  Indeed  the  quality  of  their 
teachfers  is  steadily  improving  and  no  school  of  any  mark  is  wanting 
in  one  or  several  who  come  from  the  highest  seminaries  with  well  de- 
served commendation.  But  the  one  thing  that  no  teacher  can  do  is  to 
reconstruct,  in  one  or  two  years,  the  disheveled  mind  of  a  girl,  until 
15  "fussed  with "  in  the  regulation  private  village  or  in  the  ordinary 
common  country  school.  The  problem  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  build 
from  the  foundation  the  scholarly  mind,  or  at  least  to  form  some  honest 
and  eflfective  habits  of  study  and,  on  the  other,  to  feed  to  this  pupil  as 
much  of  the  rich  food  of  the  abundant  bill  of  fare  as  can  be  digested. 
Nobody  so  well  knows  the  diflSculties  of  the  situation  as  the  superior 
instructors  of  this  class  of  female  colleges,  and  our  sketch  of  their 
trials  will  be  recognized  with  painful  assent. 

A  way  out  of  this  everglade  of  female  education  of  the  secondary 
sort,  from  which  no  part  of  our  country  is  exempt,  is  already  being 
found  on  more  than  one  side.  One  excellent  reform  is  inaugurated  by 
the  courageous  body  of  teaehers  who  resolutely  set  their  faces  against 
the  old  British  fetich  of  everlasting  Latin.  No  competent  educator 
questions  the  great  value  of  classical  education,  when  it  is  both  classi- 
cal and  educational.  But  the  carricaturo  of  classicism  that  the  ordi- 
nary grind  of  boarding-school  Latin  for  boys  and  girls  becomes  de- 
serves all  the  disparagement  visited  upon  it  even  by  the  anti-classic 
advocates  of  exclusively  scientific  and  industrial  instruction.  That  a 
girl  of  15,  for  whom  there  are  only  two  or  three  years  of  remaining  school 
Sfe,  with  no  reliable  habits  of  study,  unable  to  spell  or  cipher  or  write 
a  page  of  respectable  English,  at  sea  in  the  history  of  her  own  coun- 
try, with  no  information  of  natural  science  and  no  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  her  own  land,  to  say  nothing  of  English  literature,  enthused 
with  the  desire  to  take  the  extras  of  music  and  painting,  should  be  shut 
down  to  the  study  of  an  ancient  language  which,  if  superficial,  is  of  no 
worth,  and,  if  thorough,  must  absorb  the  major  part  of  her  mental  ener- 
gies, may  still  be  accepted  as  truth  by  a  class  of  teaehers,  but  is  less  appar- 
ent every  year  to  th  e  solid  American  common  sense.  Could  a  few  more  cour- 
ageous managers  of  these  schools  make  the  new  departure  of  admit- 
ting to  the  exclusive  course  only  such  as  by  training,  mental  habit^  and 
taste  are  competent  and  insist  that  the  average  pupU  shall  be  honestly 
dealt  with  on  the  lines  of  a  solid  English  training,  with  guarded  elec- 
tion of  modem  languages  or  the  accomplishments,  the  objective  point 
being  to  send  her  forth  with  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement  and  a 
habit  of  good  reading  of  the  best  literature  of  her  native  tongue,  the 
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work  would  be  well  begun.  We  found  several  of  these  schools  where 
the  condition  of  graduation  is  a  high  grade  of  excellence  in  spelling, 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the  mother  tonirue.  These  schools 
will  grow  with  the  sensible  ideas  of  woman's  education  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  implied  disparagement  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  these  strictures.  But  jdl  high  things  in  the  material  or  spiritual 
world  are  based  on  broad  and  deep  foundations  among  the  common 
things  of  life,  and  the  success  of  the  higher  education  in  college  or 
academy  depends,  for  boys  and  girls,  on  this  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
and  broadening  and  strengthening  the  base.  Here  is  the  tragedy  of 
college  life  for  boys;  compelling  all  these  institutions  either  to  support 
an  expensive  preparatory  department  or  to  work  in  the  upper  story 
with  material  so  unfit  that  the  best  professors  are  discouraged  and  can 
only  be  held  by  the  missionary  spirit  from  accepting  the  constant  in- 
vitation to  "go  up  higher." 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  this  embarrassment  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuine  department  of  pedagogy  in  every  school  of  the  sort, 
with  an  elementary  department,  managed  at  once  as  a  school  of  the 
best  type  for  children  and  a  model  for  the  observation  of  young  teach- 
ers, by  the  principal  of  the  entire  department.  There  are  in  the  South 
a  great  number  of  admirable  women,  whose  presence  in  this  capacity 
would  put  a  new  soul  into  many  a  dull  and  dreary  college  for  girls. 
This  arrangement  would  offer  to  a  family  desirous  of  giving  a  fall 
course  of  instniction  to  their  girls  the  opportunity  of  beginning  the 
work  in  season.  It  would  supply  the  higher  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution with  a  central  corps  of  trained  pupils  in  every  grade,  well  taught, 
all  the  way  up.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  a  large  class  of  grown 
girls,  sadly  needing  the  training  of  children,  to  go  back  to  this  enticing 
occupation,  which  makes  the  observation  of  the  natural  methods  of 
instruction,  even  the  participation  in  this  beautiful  work,  the  greatest 
pleasure  for  the  most  cultivated  minds.  It  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  range  of  nature  studies  and  change  the  often  senseless  work 
of  the  jwrt  and  music  department,  by  laying  the  foundations  of  both  in 
the  thorough  instruction  of  children,  according  to  the  methods  so 
effectual  in  the  best  graded  schools;  only  in  this  way  can  the  public 
school  system  of  the  oi)en  country  be  supplied  with  teachers  compe- 
tent to  lift  them  out  of  the  present  slough  of  inefl&ciency,  because  these 
graduates  would  be  able  to  work  for  such  compensation  as  the  people 
can  afford,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  the  upUft  of  childhood  and 
youth  in  their  own  communities.  In  this  and  similar  directions  can 
these  schools  -be  steadily  improved,  until  they  become  genuine  semi- 
naries of  the  secondary  education,  which  is  all  the  vast  majority  even 
of  the  better  sort  of  young  women  anywhere  are  able  to  obtain. 

It  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  education  in  Virginia  when  the  oM-time 
contempt  for  the  common  school  is  dispelled,  both  by  the  improvement 
of  the  common  school  itself  and  a  broader  and  more  phUosophic  idea  of 
education  and  its  relation  to  American  society.  At  present,  the  per- 
petual sprouting  of  new  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  high 
sounding  names,  for  the  gathering  together  of  the  daughters  and  sons 
of  the  more  fiivored  families,  is  one  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  the  fit 
schooling  of  the  people,  and  works  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  reign  of 
superficiality.  Few  of  these  schools  can  secure  the  teaching  force  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  schooling  of  their  pupils,  while  they  absorb  the 
money  and  interest  of  the  class  that  is  most  needed  to  build  up  an  efi'ect- 
ive  system  for  the  community.  It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if 
the  trustees  of  half  these  little  seminaries,  now  starving  under  denomi- 
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national  auspices,  could  place  their  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon school  board,  at  least  for  the  elementary  departments ;  if  necessary, 
retaining  the  secondary  as  a  high  school,  with  tuition.  In  this  way 
^'  the  first  step  that  costs^ "  the  housing  a  graded  school  in  suitable  build- 
ings, could  be  taken .  Many  of  these  village  academies  have  large  build- 
ings and  ample  grounds  which,  with  proi>er  repairs  and  ornamentation, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  public  use  for  a  generation,  leaving  the  people 
to  apply  the  school  funds  to  the  proper  work  of  instruction.  This  has 
been  done  largely  in  New  England,  and  is  so  common  in  the  South  that 
we  often  feel  impatient  at  seeing  the  educational  business  of  tiie  smaller 
towns  in  a  deadlock,  from  the  obstinacy  of  boards  of  trustees,  or  some- 
times of  only  individual  owners  of  these  properties,  which  were  often  con- 
tributed by  the  people  for  general  education  in  the  earlier  days.  With 
this  clearing  of  the  ground  many  a  town  could  afiford  the  establishment 
of  a  good  liigh  school  department,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  graded  school 
of  the  better  sort,  enabling  the  people  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
until  the  final  necessity  for  their  going  abroad. 

Then  the  great  schools  now  being  founded  through  this  region,  includ- 
ing those  of  established  reputation,  could  have  some  reasonable  hope  of 
fit  endowment  and,  with  increasing  numbers,  could  rise  to  a  fair  com- 
parison with  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  of  these  schools  of  the  superior  sort,  so  good  and  under 
an  administration  so  wise  and  progressive,  that  we  long  to  see  them 
'  recognized  and  put  in  a  condition  where  the  hand-to  mouth  supjwrton 
'  'hich  they  now  live  will  bo  overcome  and  their  managers  be  able  to 
inaugurate  the  reforms  nearest  their  hearts. 

The  idea  of  a  free  high  school  in  each  county,  supplementing  the 
country  district  school,  is  destined  to  materialize  in  some  localities  in 
the  not  distant  future.  Until  the  Southern  people,  far  more  than  at 
present,  live  in  cities  or  large  villages,  this  would  be  an  admirable  and 
practicable  provision  for  the  schooling  of  many  who  can  not  afford  even 
the  moderate  expense  of  the  aeademies  now  on  the  ground.  Such  a 
school  might  combine  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  with  normal 
and  industrial  training  for  both  sexes  and,  if  coeducational,  would  go 
far  to  convert  the  Southern  i)eople  to  this  featore  of  modern  educational 
progress.  At  present,  the  average  private  school  for  boys,  in  this  sec- 
tion, suffers  a  prodigious  drawback  in  the  frequent  lack  of  discipline, 
good  order,  neatness,  and  all  the  higher  conditions  of  school  life,  not 
only  from  its  obstinate  isolation  of  sex,  but  often  from  the  peculiarities 
of  an  old  time  habit  of  general  shiftlessness  that  makes  school  life  itself 
a  demoralizing  occupation.  The  schools  of  the  academical  sort  for  boys 
in  southwestern  Virginia  are  few  in  niunber  and,  generally,  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  seminaries  for  girls.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
tbat  the  number  of  girls  in  secondary  schools  is  already  much  larger 
than  of  the  boys,  and  the  disparity  is  yearly  inci-easing.  The  Southern 
boy  generally  concludes  to  go  to  college  or  to  leave  school  before  the 
age  of  14.  In  the  former  case  he  goes  to  a  college  with  a  preparatory 
school  department,  leaving  the  ordinaiyinterme<liate  schools.  Outside 
these,  we  find  a  few  seminaries  for  boys  of  high  grade,  for  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  universities;  although  sometimes  these  are  of  the  old-time 
ty])e,  out  of  elbow  touch  with  the  best  in  the  education  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  abide.  The  coeducational  graded  public  school  is 
now  the  most  vital  element  in  the  educational  lite  of  the  South,  when 
it  is  pro|)erly  organized,  placed  above  the  reach  of  politicjd,  sectarian, 
or  social  interference,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  comxHiteut  supe? 
tendent  "with  x>ower  to  act,"  ^ 
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But  the  root  of  the  matter  must  be  found  iu  a  great  revival  of  the 
common  school  interest  in  city,  village,  and  open  country!  *  Here  is  the 
original  clearing  of  the  forest  of  illiteracy  in  the  draining  of  the  slough 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity,  and  vice,  without 
which  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  a  country  like  ours  can 
only  result  in  an  occasional  success;  even  a  majority  of  its  own  students 
fatally  handicapped  by  a  neglect  of  the  foundations  in  early  childhood 
and  youth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, in  this  region,  even  of  the  village  schools  for  the  people,  much  less 
to  insist  on  the  failure  of  the  average  country  school  to  give  the  neces- 
sary training  for  the  American  citizenship  of  the  present  day.  Our 
I)eople,  everywhere,  must  shake  ofif  the  pleasing  delusion  that  things 
are  now  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  when  there  were  no  great 
cities,  even  in  the  most  populous  States,  and  the  rude  boys  came  up  to 
town  In  various  conditions  of  ignorance  of  letters,  with  no  special  train- 
ing, from  the  remote  rural  districts,  and  by  a  sharp  fight  for  success, 
in  half  a  lifetime  secured  wealth  and  consideration  in  communities  made 
up  of  people  of  the  same  sort  as  themselves.  But  to-day  a  young  man, 
with  a  corresponding  lack  of  preparation,  finds  himself  in  Roanoke, 
Bristol,  Radford,  face  to  &ce  with  half  a  dozen  bright  fellows,  trained 
in  the  best  schools  for  any  and  every  service  for  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, or  mechanics;  and  straightway  "moves  on"  to  a  crude  cultiva- 
tion out  on  some  borderland,  or  becomes  discouraged  and  "  gives  h^* 
self  away"  to  the  crowd  of  worthless  and  reckless  youth  that  h? 
these  places  and  make  life  hideous  to  every  well-intentioned  man.  ,-  .ne 
only  condition  of  meeting  the  requirements  even  of  a  progressive  agri- 
culture is  the  solid  foundation  of  the  education  in  the  elements  that 
could  be  well  given  in  a  good  country  district  school,  properly  housed, 
with  a  competent  teacher  and  moderate  library  and  session  of  six  or 
eight  months  in  the  year.  There  could  the  foundations  of  a  &ir  school 
training  be  laid,  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  habit  of  study  formed,  with  a 
valuable  training  in  "  good  morals  and  gentle  manners" and,  above  all, 
a  hunger  and  thirst  aftier  knowledge  and  an  elevated  idea  of  American 
citizenship  be  matured  which  would  lead  on  like  a  guiding  star,  high 
in  the  heaven  of  youthful  aspiration,  to  any  possible  achievement. 

We  are  often  enough  reminded  that  the  Southern  common  school, 
esi)ecially  for  the  negro,  has  been  a  failure,  at  best  sending  forth  its 
graduates  unfit  for  the  life  they  must  lead  and  with  no  fitness  for  that 
to  which  they  blindly  aspire;  but,  pray,  what  can  be  expected  of  such 
a  life  as  can  be  seen  by  a  traveler  in  thousands  of  these  common  schools — 
the  schoolhouse  cheerless,  unwholesome,  and  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of 
decency;  an  ignorant,  conceited,  often  vulgar  and  sometimes  vicious 
teacher,  working  on  a  salary  below  that  of  the  waiters  in  the  hotels  of 
the  neighboring  villages;  a  mob  of  children,  studying  out  loud,  demor- 
alized by  the  disorder  and  violence  that  invariably  attend  such  a  gath- 
ering; a  third  of  the  pupils  only  in  occasional,  and  not  half  in  what  is 
called  "daily  attendance;"  working  against  the  disgust  or  absolute 
neglect  of  the  better  sort,  and  worried  by  the  miserable  jealousie*s  and 
local  feuds  of  the  lower  order  of  its  patrons?  Just  what  we  do  gett  A 
failure  that  is  imputed  to  the  system  itself  and  gives  new  occasion  to 
ventilate  the  old  "  wise  saw"  that  the  lower  strata  of  humanity  are 
better  off  in  igiiorance,  as  they  are  only  pushed  by  edncation  out  of 
their  sphere.  Every  community  that  tolemtes  an  educational  abortion 
of  this  sort  is  certain  to  meet  retribution,  pressed  down  and  overflow- 
Mig,  in  the  incrciised  barbarism  of  its  humbler  and  the  steady  desertion 
jf  its  better  population. 
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We  are  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  tbat  beset  many  of  these 
communities  in  the  eflFort  to  maintain  a  competent  system  of  schooling 
which  shall  at  once  educate  the  lower  and  at  the  same  time  reasonably 
satisfy  the  higher  elements  of  its  people.  The  financial  obstacle,  how- 
ever, is  real  or  imaginary  accordyig  to  the  spirit  of  the  population. 
There  is  no  district  of  southwestern  Virginia  which  does  not  spend  on 
things  unnecessary,  even  harmful  and  iiernicious,  twice  the  money 
needed  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system  of  education.  There  is  no 
county  where  the  people  do  not  waste,  in  haunting  the  courts  and  fee- 
ing the  local  lawyers,  enough  time  and  cash  to  build  a  good  schoolhouse 
in  every  district.  People  have  what  their  hearts  are  set  ui>on.  The 
bottom  necessity  is  a  revival  of  the  educational  spirit  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  beautiful  country,  until^  instead  of  brooding  down 
among  the  hollows,  the  people  shall  lift  their  eyes  to  the  uplands  of  a 
noble  pride  in  State,  country,  and  humanity,  wluch  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  their  full  share  of  the  great  American,  heritage  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  every  sphere  of  life.  This  once  awakened,  the 
same  spirit  that  drove  the  young  men  from  their  homes  a  generation 
ago  to  fight  in  a  cause  they  held  to  be  just  and  true,  with  a  bravery 
and  endurance  that  won  the  admiration  of  the  world,  will  marshal  their 
sons  and  daughters  to-day  in  a  grander  war  against  the  illiteracy  which 
is  the  one  American  peril  to  aU  the  true  patriot  and  Christian  holds 
dear.  This  done,  ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  build  and  furnish 
the  schoolhouse;  to  find  the  good  teacher,  even  if  hunted  for  with  a 
lighted  pine  knot;  to  watch  the  going  on  of  the  school  with  more  jealous 
care  than  the  political  campaign;  to  make  it  the  fundamental  business 
and  the  most  exhilarating  recreation  of  every  neighborhood  to  encour- 
age the  little  ones  in  their  wrestling  with  the  daily  trials,  humiliations, 
and  sorrows  of  life  in  the  country  district  school. 

But  where  shall  be  found  the  "  evangeUst "  to  wake  up  the  people  and 
hold  them  at  the  concert  pitch  of  obstinate  determination  to  secure  for 
the  children  and  youth  this  precious  boon  of  education!  Certainly  not 
largely  in  the  present  system  of  county  supervision,  which  by  common 
consent  has  become  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
common  schools.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  State  or  the  county  can  at  present  oflfer  the  salary  to  entice  an 
educational  expert  to  this  work,  or  even  to  obtain  from  a  competent 
man  anything  but  the  most  perfunctory  service.  Eeal  supervision  is 
the  backbone  of  every  educational  system.  The  best  college  or  second- 
ary school  depends  upon  it,  in  the  president  or  principal  chosen  espe- 
cially for  this  business.  What  woxild  become  of  any  superior  school  if 
the  teacher  of  each  class  and  room  was  left  to  carry  on  his  work  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  like  the  only  teacher  in  the  average  common  school! 
__^Wajbce- not  unmindful  of  the  self-sacrificing  service  of  a  noble  band  of 
these  superintendents,  whose  works  praise  them  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  hillsides  of  more  than  one  region  blessed  by  their  missionary  zeal. 
But  millionaires  and  martyrs  do  not  march  in  regiments,  even  in  such 
notable  centers  of  moral  and  religious  life  as  some  of  these  towns  are 
declared  to  be  by  their  enthusiastic  secular  "  boomers."  The  ordinary 
public  man  rarely  does  more  than  he  is  paid  to  do,  whatever  the  people 
who  "  pay  the  shot  ^  expect  of  him.  The  work  in  the  ordinary  office  of 
supcrintendency  of  schools  is  largely  the  performance  of  a  clerk,  a  per- 
functory examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates,  a  semi- 
occasional  hasty  visit  to  the  schoolhouse  of  his  beat,  a  bland  com- 
pliance with  the  humors  of  influential  people,  and  an  eloquent  laudation 
of  the  educational  state  of  the  county  on  the  stump  or  in  the  report  to 
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headquarters  in  the  office  of  his  chief.  All  this  when  the  election  or 
appointment  of  this  class  of  officials  is  carried  on  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. But  when  this  choice  is  burdened  with  the  whims  of  a  personal 
or  political  interest,  or  entangled  in  any  one  of  the  score  of  methods 
that  are  the  dry  rot  of  public  life,  the  result  is  what  we  see,  in  the  de- 
feat of  all  the  advantages  real  supervision  is  believed  to  ofier. 

We  believe  that,  in  place  of  this  fooling  with  a  good  thing,  a  system  of 
district  superintendence  by  experts  chosen  in  the  best  way  to  assure  the 
best  results,  paid  enough  to  secure  the  entire  success  of  trained  officials, 
could  be  sustained  withproflt.  When  the  bishopof  a  religious  body  comes 
around,  the  people  crowd  the  church,  the  clergy  hang  upon  his  presence 
and  take  heart  from  his  words  of  hope,  caution,  and  good  cheer;  the 
women  come  out  in  their  best,  the  children  rejoice,  and  the  day  becomes 
a  festival  remembered  for  a  year.  A  fit  man  or  woman,  recognized  as 
fit,  will  do  more  to  wake  up  a  community  even  by  a  letter,  like  an  epistle 
of  St.  Paul,  than  a  common  man  drifting  in  and  out  every  day  of  the 
year.  The  people  recognize  their  genuine  rulers  and  do  not  fail  to  give 
honor  where  honor  is  due.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  does 
most  for  education  according  to  its  population  of  any  State,  and  which 
from  the  first  has  done  more  for  education  than  any  American  com- 
monwealth and  is  not  behind  the  present  in  its  care  for  the  children, 
supervises  its  schools  by  a  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  a 
corps  of  half  a  dozen  trained  assistants.  But  the  superintendent  is 
not  a  politician  ''  on  the  make  ^  for  a  higher  place,  and  each  gentleman 
of  the  board  is  a  man  of  national  reputation,  always  on  his  beat,  drop- 
ping into  the  humblest  little  country  school,  encouraging  and  instruct- 
ing the  teacher,  stirring  up  the  country  people,  gathering  the  school 
committees  of  the  towns  into  associations,  conducting  institutes, "  work- 
ing like  a  horse  "  all  the  year  round.  What  is  to  hinder  a  State  of  less 
population  than  Massachusetts  from  concentrating  her  insufficient  little 
salaries  of  county  superintendents  into  a  State  fund  to  keep  in  the 
field  a  corps  of  trained  experts  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  visit  the  cities  and  revive  the  towns,  break  up  the  fallow 
ground  and  plant  trees  of  life  by  the  side  of  every  stream  and  great 
forests  on  every  mountain  side?  Nothing  but  the  obstinate  prejudice 
that  always  keeps  on  the  ground  any  dead-alive  system  of  ''  how  not 
to  do  it,"  with  the  little  teasing  ambition  of  people  to  hold  a  little  useless 
office,  that  is  thecurse  of  our  American  civilization.  A  great  man  will  yet 
be  found — he  may  be  even  now  on  his  way — who  will  waken  the  people 
of  this  fair  country  of  the  Southwest  so  they  will  send  up  to  the  capi- 
tal a  body  of  Kepresentatives  that  will  demand  a  reconstruction  of  the 
present  inefficient  method  of  handling  the  schools  of  the  country — 
handling  and  manipulating  until  the  children  seem  to  have  only  the 
crumbs  that  fall  under  the  tables,  that  the  dogs  do  eat.  The  enterpris- 
ing State  of  Texas  has  found  a  way  to  success  in  the  bringing  forward 
of  the  ablest  women  for  the  most  important  office  of  supervision  of 
schools.  The  gre^it  West  found  out  years  ago  that  the  male  sex  is  not 
an  indispensable  condition  of  fitness  for  superior  school  work  in  all  de- 
partments of  educational  activity.  Virginia  has  "noble  women  not  a 
few"  who  are  folly  competent  for  this  work  of  supervision^  and  who,  if 
sent  forth  on  this  message  of  love  to  the  children,  would  bring  forth  the 
response  that  always  comes  from  a  true  Southern  community  to  any- 
thing brave  and  eflftcient  done  by  the  humblest  girl. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  a  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  IS;  ew 
York,  a  resolution  was  passed,  urging  that,  at  least^  one  address  on 
the  subject  of  jwpular  education  should  be  given .  m  every  school 
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district  of  the  State  during  the  coming  year.  Whether  12,600  orators 
responded  we  are  not  informed,  but  certainly  nothing  woald  better 
relieve  the  deadness  and  torpor  of  the  southern  winter  on  these  great 
hills  and  in  the  broad  valleys  like  a  widespread  organization  of  com- 
mon school  associations,  holding  frequent  meetings  in  the  churches 
and  schoolhouses  of  every  district,  in  behalf  of  the  chUdren  and  youth. 
The  clergy  would  be  foremost  in  this  good  work;  as  the  ministers  of 
New  England,  in  the  old  time,  were  the  guardians  and  strong  friends 
of  the  little  country  schools  and  lyceums,  out  of  which  grew  the  public 
library,  the  lecture  system,  and  the  reading  and  thinking  habits  of  the 
people.  We  are  told  that  eloquence  is  on  the  decline.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  the  people  are  coming  to  demand  fects  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  place  of  clerical  highflying  and  supernatural  vaticination  in  the 
pulpitj  and  are  so  worn  out  with  the  thunder  of  stump  speaking  that 
they  prefer  the  fireside  or  the  shade  tree,  with  a  resi>ectable  news- 
paper, to  the  great  speech  of  the  regulation  campaign  orator.  But 
surely  if  there  be  a  cause  in  which  the  dumb  could  speak,  the  silent 
fathers  and  mothers  grow  eloquent,  the  aspiring  young  man  be  lifted 
to  enthusiasm  and  the  maidens  break  forth  into  song,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  uplift  of  50,000  children  and  youth  to  welcome  the  coming  dawn 
of  such  a  destiny  as  will  change  the  fate  of  the  Old  Dominion.  For 
here  it  is  not  the  rising  up  of  another  group  of  famous  men  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  nations;  but  the  drill  of  a  generation  of  American  boys 
and  girls  for  the  labors  and  discipline  of  a  citizenship  which  makes 
every  man  a  sovereign  and  every  woman  "  the  i>ower  behind  the 
throne.^  Such  a  revival  would  result  in  the  awakening  of  the  people 
to  the  fact  that  only  by  local  taxation  and  local  supervision  of  schools 
can  there  be  any  permanent  success.  Thirty  years  ago,  great  armies 
in  the  southland  fought  to  the  death  to  testtfy  to  the  rights  of  the 
State  as  opposed  to  the  concentration  of  jwwer  in  the  central  govern- 
ment. What  were  the  use  of  all  this  blood  and  sacrifice  of  meli  if,  in 
her  most  vital  interest,  she  must  flEill  back  upon  a  halting  and  capri- 
cious legislature  to  originate  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
our  schools?  Rather  should  every  city  or  district  bo  empowered,  under 
fit  conditions  and  in  suitable  localities,  to  tax  itself  to.  the  uttermost 
for  the  bottom  interests  of  the  State.  The  cry  of  the  average  jwlitician 
is  still  the  old  chestnut,  that  "  taxation  is  tyranny,''  whereas  taxation, 
wisely  and  vigorously  imposed,  is  the  lifeblood  of  republican  civiliza- 
tion; taking  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  into  another  the  money  that 
brings  to  the  children  the  precious  instruction  and  discipline  without 
which  democracy  becomes  a  byword  and  a  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  only  means  anarchy  and  down-rushing  destruction. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  m  several  of  these  new  villages,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  negro  iwpulation  of  this  part  of  Virginia  is  found,  a  fair 
arrangeinent  is  made  for  the  children  of  this  race.  There  is  a  si>ecial 
call  for  this,  as  for  another  great  crowd  of  children  who  flock  to  these 
towns  that  are  springing  up  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.  If  nothing  el^e 
is  done,  this  class  of  the  population  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  lifted, 
by  the  combined  efi'ort  of  school,  church,  and  the  awakened  interest  in 
social  reform,  to  a  sense  of  their  position  and  duty  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try. Everyone  of  these  new  mining  towns  or  cities,  with  a  people 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  a  magazine  of  untried  barbar- 
ous fo  c.'s  which,  unless  controlled  especially  by  the  fit  education  of 
the  rising  genei-ation,  will  make  it  a  citadel  planted  against  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  believe  that  one  more  great  school  for  the  training  of  colored 
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youtb.  like  the  Hampton  Institute,  could  well  be  establish ed  at  Bris- 
tol, already  becoming  a  commanding  center  of  educational  interest. 
Here  could  be  train^  the  teachers  and  clergy  especially  fit  for  the 
peculiar  service  among  these  people,  as  we  see  them  in  these  villages 
and  mining  camps,  and  here  could  lie  organized  the  forces  that  would 
lift  up  the  race  to  good  American  citizenship  and  Christian  brother- 
hood. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  industrial  education  is  bound  to  become 
a  vital  element  in  the  school  system  of  this  portion  of  Virginia.  At 
present  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  southwestern  Virginia  are 
workers  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  farming,  inured  to  hardship,  de- 
pending on  daily  toil  to  support  life.  To  the  sonthwestem  fanner  it  is 
not  a  sermon  on  the  dignity  of  labor  or  a  pitchfork  behind  his  waist- 
band to  propel  him  to  his  work,  that  is  the  crying  need  of  the  time.  It 
is  rather  the  better  education  of  his  boys  and  girls,  the  awakening  and 
direction  of  vital  force  and  a  new  ambition  that  will  devise  improved 
ways  of  tilling  the  earth,  rotating  and  diversifying  crops;  opening  the 
mind  to  that  scientific  agncuUnre  which  makes  the  land  "  a  laboratory 
rather  than  a  mine,"  making  this  fair  realm  blossom  like  the  rose;  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  family  by  the  training  in  a  style  of  home-making 
which  demands  the  best  culture  and  honors  the  most  refined  woman- 
hood. This  can  possibly  be  best  achieved  through  the  organization  of 
farmers'  associations,  where  the  men  and  women  of  the  country  may 
come  together  at  stated  times,  discuss  methods  and  exhibit  results,  and 
make  common  stock  of  the  superior  ways  of  doing  common  work.  We 
urge  again  the  cheerful  8upi>ort  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CJollcge,  under  its  present  organization,  as  the  center  of  the  movement 
for  an  improved  agiiculture.  The  crowning  advantage  of  southwest- 
ern Virginia,  as  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  is,  that  under  fit  cultiva- 
tion the  country  can  produce  all  that  the  largest  jwpulation  drawn  to 
it  by  the  development  of  mining  and  manufactures  could  demand  for 
its  support.  If  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  will  take  heed  to  this 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  coming  demand,  there  will  be  little  need 
of  seeking  the  northiand  of  the  cyclone  and  blizzard,  or  the  soutliland 
of  the  flood  and  malaria,  for  the  most  complete  success  in  the  primal 
profession  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

There  will  be  a  great  call  for  a  trained  class  of  mechanics  and  skilled 
operatives,  of  all  sorts  required  in  a  mining  and  manufacturing  region, 
within  a  few  years,  in  southwestern  Virginia.  The  depression  of  the 
collapse  of  the  real  estate  speculation  will  pass  away  and  the  people, 
here  as  elsewhere,  will  learn,  that  it  is  not  by  selling  your  old  farm  to 
your  neighbor,  taking  pay  in  his  own  broad  acres,  with  absurd  overes- 
timated value,  that  builds  up  the  material  prosperity  of  a  State.  This 
I)ortion  of  Virginia,  like  all  others,  must  depend  for  its  prosperity  upon 
the  value  and  enterprise  of  the  great  industrial  establishments  that  are 
now  making  their  homes  in  its  valleys  and  penetrating  its  hillsides.  A 
great  school  of  technology  at  Roanoke  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 
Working  in  connection  with  the  State,  it  might  be  an  outlying  annex 
of  the  Agricultural  and  ^lechanical  College,  planted  where  the  object 
lesson  of  a  new  manufacturing  and  railroad  city  would  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  students.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  great 
success  of  the  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans  should  not  here  be 
repeated;  the  organization  of  a  broad  educational  course  of  study, 
supplementing  the  classical  and  literary  training,  which  would  donmch 
for  the  refresliing  of  the  regulation  liigher  and  secondary  education. 
Many  of  these  academies  for  girls  could  with  great  profit  introduce  a 
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department  of  skilled  housekeeping,  whicli  would  send  the  pupils 
home  with  a  knowledge  of  enlightened  and  refined  housework,  over- 
coming the  silly  pride  of  laziness  and  elevating  home-making  to  the 
place  it  deserves;  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  arts  and  the  most  practical 
end  of  religion.  A  general  shaking  up  of  the  old-time  crude  literary 
curriculum,  flanked  by  a  course  of  music  and  art,  even  at  the  risk  of 
flying  in  the  face  of  tradition,  would  be  a  helpful  experiment  Now 
that  the  University  of  Virginia  ha«  called  a  graduate  of  the  Miller 
Manual  Labor  School  to  a  position  in  connection  with  its  board  of  in- 
struction arid  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  received 
several  excellent  young  professors  from  this  admirable  school,  it  would 
seem  that  this  portion  of  Virginia,  beyond  all  others,  could  profit  by 
such  a  revival  of  industrial  education.  If  a  dozen  great  millionaires 
could  be"  visited  on  their  beds  at  night  by  the  ghost  of  Father  Miller, 
and  good  Dr.  Vawter  could  enforce  the  solemn  warning  by  a  flank 
movement,  like  that  of  his  old  commander,  Stonewall  Jackson,  on  this 
vast  mountain  region,  a  dozen  great  schools,  like  this  superb  university 
of  all  work,  might  link  together  this  glorious  land  of  mountain  and 
valley  by  a  chain  of  industrial  Edens,  waking  up  its  2,000,000  people 
to  their  true  destiny  as  members  of  a  republic  whose  crown  of  glory  is 
the  exaltation  of  the  i)oor  and  lowly  to  the  uplands  of  an  intelligent, 
moral,  industrious  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

But  all  these  good  things,  feeen  in  vision  by  the  hoi)eful  educator,  may 
fail  in  the  realization  that  gives  them  a  foundation  on  the  solid  earth. 
Yet  it  is  as  true  to-day  in  southwest  Virginia  as  in  Palestine,  "  Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  And  equally  true  is  it  that  we 
are  now  living  in  the  full  light  of  the  prophetic  day  when  "  the  young 
men  shall  see  visions."  For,  after  aU,  even  in  the  most  progressive 
American  Commonwealth  it  is  ui)on  the  young  men  and  women  that 
we  must  rely  for  the  agitation  which  wakes  up  the  people  to  a  great 
spiritual  need  and  the  courage  and  persistence  that  insists  that  "  Old 
things  shall  pass  away  and  all  things  shall  become  new." 

And  here  is  the  new  dominion  of  Virginia  especially  the  favored  land, 
even  among  the  proudest  of  its  sisterhood  of  States,  in  its  coming  gen- 
eration of  young  women.  While  the  boys  are  thronging  the  great  cit- 
ies of  the  Kortheast  and  the  new  West,  pushing  towards  the  front 
wherever  there  is  good  work  to  be  done,  the  girls  are  left  behind.  As 
in  New  England  half  a  century  ago  in  every  town  and  village  was 
found  a  crowd  of  aspiring  young  women,  studying  in  the  best  schools, 
getting  into  communication  with  the  great  centers  of  culture  and  re- 
fined society  and  skilled  industry,  until  the  present  year  sees  their 
daughters  in  possession  of  350  ways  of  getting  a  respectable  living, 
scattered  all  along  from  "  away  down  East"  to  Alaska,  up  to  every 
good  American  word  and  work;  so  do  we  behold  the  same  inspiring 
spectacle  in  the  State  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington.  In  our  edu- 
cational visitations  u])  and  down  the  State  we  are  always  in  sight  of  a 
group  of  splendid  girls,  not  a  whit  behind  any  former  generation  in  all 
that  has  made  the  young  Virginia  woman  the  toast  of  a  dozen  genera- 
tions, but  with  a  new  inspiration  and  mighty  hope  overlooking  and  out- 
reaching  longing  for  a  ike  beyond  the  uttermost  possibilities  of  the 
older  time.  It  is  no  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  past,  no  scorning  of  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers,  that  is  making  the 
name  and  opportunities  of  the  new  -Ajnerican  womanhood  so  precious 
to  many  of  these  gracious  daughters  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  Their 
reverent  love  for  the  life  that  has  forever  past  is  the  best  assurance 
that  the  rising  admiration  for  the  new  life  that  beckons  from  the  hori- 
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zon  "Will  be  faithful  and  true;  implacable  as  the  roots  of  their  moun- 
tains; tender  as  the  blue  grass  that  drapes  their  slopes  and  nestles  in 
their  shy  and  shadowed  coves.  To  them,  more  than  to  all  others,  is 
given  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  resurrection  for  this  southwest 
Virginia  that,  even  to  the  stranger  first  coming  within  her  gates,  ap- 
I)ears  like  what  the  old  knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  named  it — 
God's  country — awaiting  the  providential  call  to  rise  up  and  become 
the  promised  land  of  the  new  dominion.  First  let  the  women  of  Vir- 
ginia demand  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  woman's  university  where 
the  daughters,  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  can  share  in  the  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  her  sons  for  the  past  seventy  years.  This  achieved,  all  good 
things  will  follow  in  their  turn.  Prophecies  are  delayed  and  dreams  are 
forgotten,  but  predictions  inspired  by  what  may  be  seen  by  him  who 
hath  eyes  to  see  and  heard  by  him  who  hath  ears  to  hear  in  the  south- 
west Virginia  of  to-day  are  only  the  i)ledges  of  Providence  to  be  re- 
deemed in  God's  own  good  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

REPOET  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


By  Rev.  Sueldon  Jackson,  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alasla. 


Department  of  the  Interioh, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Waahingtony  D.  C,  June  SO,  1891, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  office  I  have  the  honor  of  suh- 
mitting  the  following  annual  report  of  the  general  agent  of  education^  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  18U1: 

NUMBER  AND  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  ALASKA. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.  Of  these  1,847 
were  enrolled  in  the  31  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  closing  June  30,  1?<91. 
Thirteen  day  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  745  nupils,  were  supported  entirely  by 
the  Government  at  an  expense  of  $20,639.39,  and  12  contract  schools,  with  on  en- 
rollniontof  1,102,  wore  supported  jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  missionary 
societies  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Moravian,  Lu- 
theran, and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  contract  schools,  810 
were  day  pufdls  and  292  industrial  pupUs.  Those  latter  were  clothed,  housed,  fed, 
and  taught. 

The  boys  were  taught  shoemaking,  house-building,  furniture-making,  coopering, 
baking,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  cattle;  the  girls  were  taught  cooing,  baking, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  housekeeping. 

Towards  the  support  of  these  contract  schools  the  Government  contributed 
$21^,360.61,  and  the  missionary  societies  $74,434.29. 

Unalaska  District. 

public  schools. 

Owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  only  having  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  and  a  mail  once  a  year,  and  the  consennent  ditticnlty 
of  supervision,  no  public  schools  have  been  established  except  on  the  island  of  Un^a. 
But  wherever  it  was  desired  to  locate  a  school  arrangoniente  were  ma^le  with  the 
leading  missionary  societies  of  the  country  to  share  with  the  Government  in  the 
responsibility  and  expense.    These  schools  are  called  ^'coutiuct  schools.'' 
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CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  sprinjjof  1890 1  made  a  call*  tbrouffh  the  newspapers  f«r  volnnteer  teachers 
to  go  to  the  barbaroas  Eskimo  of  Arctic  Alaska,  which  resalted  in  the  following 
persons  offering  themselves :  Messrs.  L.  M.  Stevenson  and  P.  N.  Killbreath,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  K.  Keeve,  and  Misses  H.  L.  Harwood  and  Martha  McQuarll,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  F.  McKee,  Mr.  E.  M.  Calvin,  and  Miss  Ella  Blair,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
Misses  Ella  Dndloy  and  Martha  L.  Taylor,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Norton, 
of  Tennessee ;  Hev.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kiug,  of  Minnesota ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wilklow,  of  Illi- 
nois; W.T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana;  H.R. Thornton,  of  Virginia;  George  Drenford, M.  D., 
of  District  of  Columbia;  and  Thomas  H.  Hang,  of  South  Dakota.  Of  the  above, 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  Lopp,  and  Thornton  were  selected. 

Point  Barrow,  Presbyterian;  population,  Eskimo;  L.  M.  Stevenson,  teacher:  This 
is  the  northernmost  school  in  America  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Uper- 
navik,  Greenland,  the  most  northern  in  the  world.  Mr.  Stevenson  arrived  at  his 
station  on  the  30th  of  July,  1890,  on  board  a  whaler.  The  next  day  I  reached  the 
place  on  board  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Bear,  and  at  once  began  making  arrange- 
ments with  Mr  Stevenson  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  Having  been  onablo 
to  secure  transportation  for  the  necessary  buildings  from  San  Francisco,  I  procured, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  commander  of  the  Bear,  the  use  of  tho 
rear  room  of  tho  Government  Refuge  Station  for  the  school.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
1890,  Mr.  Stevenson  opened  school  wJth  3  pupils.  By  the  end  of  the  month  16  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  number  continued  to  Increase  until  38  were  enrolled. 

The  school  was  begun  under  adverse  circumstances,  but  a  beginni!)g  had  to  be 
made.  Five  men  from  a  stranded  schoonei  were  quartered  in  the  room  used  as  a 
schoolroom,  and  the  teacher  held  them  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  school  for  conduct, 
and  required  them  to  "et  the  example  of  order,  thus  using  them  as  a  means  of  assist- 
ance in  the  goverament  of  the  school.  None  of  the  pupils  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  speaking  only  their  native  lingo,  consisting  of  heterogeneous 
sounds,  produced  something  after  the  ventriloquist  method  of  using  the  vocal  chord, 
the  other  organs  of  speech  not  being  permitted  to  participate  in  the  production  of 
sound.  Those  who  enme  to  school  seemed  to  manifest  a  great  desire  to  leam^nd 
the  acquisition  of  making  ''paper  talk''  was  like  the  entrance  to  fairy  land.  They 
made  rapid  progress,  being  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  all  the  words  on  the  chart 
lesson  by  the  end  of  the -second  week. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils,  aft.er  the  first  day  or  two,  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  learn, 
and  in  this  they  wore  both  patient  and  persevering,  repeating  the  same  word  many 
times  in  trying  to  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation.  At  first  they  were  shy  and 
feared  to  make  a  start,  but  after  one  or  two  letters  were  memorized,  so  that  they 
could  form  a  short  word,  they  were  proud  of  the  acquisition,  and  upon  the  snow,  the 
frost,  anywhere  where  they  could  make  an  impression,  the  words  were  traced. 

Mr.  Stevenson  reports  it  very  interesting  to  see  their  black  eyes  flash  and  their  dusky 

"TVAsmNOTON,  D.C.,  March  13^  1890, 

TCACHEBS  WAICTED  FOB  COHTRACT  SCHOOLS  AUOXO  THE  ESKIMOS  OV  ABCTIC  AIJLBXA. 

An  unexpected  opportanity  offcra  for  the  establiflLmeiit  of  a  contract  mission  school  among  the  Eski- 
mos at  Point  Barrow,  and  also  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  • 

Point  Barrow  is  the  northemmoHt  iioint  of  tlio  mainland  of  the  continent. 

It  has  a  permanent  popalation  of  noout  500  Eskimos.  Last  somnicr  the  Government  erected  at  that 
point  a  reiuzo  station  for  shi^wreclced  whalers.  During  the  summer  tliero  are  1,500  to  2,000  sailors 
of  tho  wli.illng  fleet  in  the  viemliy.    This  season  20  of  these  men  are  win*erinc  there. 

Gape  I*i-ince  of  Wales,  at  Borings  Strait,  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  the  continent. 
It  has  a'pefmancnt  population  of  about  300  Eskimos  with  no  wliite  men. 

Dnrin^rtho  summer  season  hundreds  of  the  nomad  Eskimos  of  the  interior  visit  these  points  for  the 
purnose  of  trade.  The  coming  of  these  strangers  greatly  increases  the  influence  and  importance  of  the 
work  at  the  station. 

At  each  of  these  stations  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  comfortable  one-story  firame  building,  containing 
a  schoolroom  in  one  end  and  a  teachers'  residence  in  the  other. 

The  schools  are  to  be  taught  in  English.  As  tho  people  have  never  had  schools  and  know  no  Eng- 
lish, the  schools  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  in  the  primary  grade. 

There  is  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  except  once  a  year,  ships  arriving  and  departing 
in  midsummer. 

For  the  first  year  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  it  is  advisable  that  a  male  teacher  go  without  his  family. 

At  Point  Barrow  the  teacher  should  be  a  married  man  without  children,  and  can  take  his  wife  with 
him. 

The  teachers  should  be  of  good  sound  health,  and  from  28  to  40  years  of  age. 

Tho  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  remain  at  least  two  years. 

As  they  will  need  to  leave  home  next  May,  prompt  action  will  be  required.  The  work  being  both 
educational  and  missionary,  applicants  will  send  not  onlv  certificates  as  to  their  aptness  as  teachers 
but  alfeo  testimonials  iVom  tlnlr  pastor  or  others  ns  to  their  Christian  activity. 

The  rigors  of  the  arctic  winter,  and  the  self-denial  and  patience  required  in  dealing  with  the  natives 
demands  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  teachers.  None  other  will  succeed  or  be  willing  to  remain  there, 
even  if  sent. 

Address  all  applications,  with  accompanying  papers,  to  Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  1025  Kinth  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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countenances  brighten  as  they  learned  a  now  word  or  a  new  combination  of  fijcures. 
They  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  knowing  English,  bnt  manifest  little  desire  to 
speak  ity  as  that  would  be  breaking  off  from  their  traditions,  and  their  Im-ut-koots 
(doctors)  would  let  the  evil  one  take  fall  possession  of  them  for  thus  abandoning  the 
style  of  former  days. 

The  attendance  for  the  most  part  was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  trips  that  had 
to  be  made  out  to  the  caches^  where  the  deer  were  stored,  and  which  they  brought  in, 
as  required,  for  food,  as  well  ns  to  the  catching  of  seals  for  both  food  and  fuel. 

After  the  age  of  4  is  reached,  no  parent  is  able  to  tell  the  ago  of  his  children,  and 
they  are  not  positively  certain  beyond  3  years,  so  that  the  classilication  by  ages  in 
school  is  mere  guess  work.  Knowledge  of  the  past  is  summed  np  in  the  single  word 
"  I-pan-ee/'  which  may  bo  yesterday  or  ten  thousand  years  ago,  or  any  indefinite 
period. 

Five  seems  to  be  the  basis  and  almost  the  extent  of  their  mathematical  compre- 
hension, and  beyond  the  limit  of  15  the  best  of  them  become  confused,  and  cut  off 
further  count  by  a  single  word,  Am-a-lok-tuk,  which  may  be  anything  from  1  up- 
wards. It  seems  to  mean  plenty.  If  there  is  enough  for  the  present  meal  it  is  Am- 
a-luk-tnk. 

The  hindrances  to  the  work  are  many.  The  association  of  the  natives  with  white 
men  have  not  been  ennobling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  debasing,  the  products  of  which 
are  fornication,  adultery,  disease,  and  death.  Another  hindrance  is  the  lack  of 
livelihood.  The  natives  are  under  the  necessity  of  hunting  and  whaling,  and  these 
two  occupations  keep  them  busy  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  away  from  the  village 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  sometimes  scattered  many  miles  over  the  country  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  or  over  the  ice  catching  seals,  whales,  bears,  and  walrus.  The 
deer  furnishes  food  and  clothing,  the  walrus  boot  soles  and  skins  for  canoes,  the  seal 
fornl,  flour,  and  clothing,  the  wnale  food,  flour,  and  bone  for  trade. 

The  coldest  weather  reported  was  49^^  below  zero.  The  long,  dark  (for  the  night 
extends  from  November  19  to  January  23)  Arctic  winter  wore  away  until  April  14, 
when  the  report  of  "  whales  seen  in  the  lead"^  set  every  one  wild  with  excitement, 
nearly  breaking  up  tho  school.  All  the  pupils  large  enough  left  immediately  to 
hunt  whales,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  remaining  boys  and  girls  left  to  drive  the 
dog  teams  that  were  transporting  the  whalebone  and  meat  to  the  village  from  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  from  12  to  20  miles  out  to  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  a  schooner  was  chartered  at  San  Francisco  and  loaded  with 
Inmber  and  materials  for  a  school  building  and  teachers  residence  at  Point  Barrow; 
but  the  great  Arctic  ice  pack  not  leaving  the  shore  in  time,  the  vessel  was  unable 
to  reach  the  place,  and  the  school  has  been  compelled  to  remain  another  year  in  the 
Refuge  Station. 

Point  Hope,  Episcopal;  population,  Eskimo;  John  B.  Dricgs,  M.  D.,  teacher:  Dr. 
Driggs  reports  the  population  of  the  village  as  unusually  small,  the  scarcity  of 
food  during  the  preceding  winter  having  scattered  them  along  the  coast  in  more 
favored  villages  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  taking  a  census  of  the  population  in 
April  he  found  only  161,  being  one-half  the  usual  population.  Out  of^that  number, 
however,  he  had  68  pupils.  Six  of  these  were  compelled  to  drop  out  in  order  to  pro- 
vide food  for  their  families.  The  others  attended  through  the  winter  with  great 
regularity.  Three  of  the  pupils  died  during  the  season,  one  being  carried  off  on  the 
ice  and  never  heard  from,  probably  being  frozen  to  death  and  eaten  by  the  bears; 
another  was  frozen  to  death,  and  a  third  died  from  hemorrhage. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  day  brought  with  it  a  blizzard 
and  snow  storm  that  lasted  for  nine  days.  During  the  morning  the  teacher  occupied 
the  schoolroom  alone,  but  as  time  wore  on  and  no  pupils  came  ne  put  on  his  furs  and 
started  for  the  village  to  hunt  up  the  children.  Upon  going  outside  the  house  he 
found  a  boy  walking  the  beach.  Taking  him  into  tho  schoolroom,  he  commenced 
school.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  he  presented  his  pupil  with  a  couple  of  pan 
cakes  left  from  his  own  breakfast.  The  effect  was  equal  to  any  reward  of  merit. 
That  boy  proved  one  of  the  most  regular  in  attendance  during  the  entire  winter  season. 
The  next  morning  4  presented  themselves,  and  from  that  tne  school  grew  to  68.  A 
mixture  of  flour,  molasses,  and  water  made  a  sort  of  cake,  a  little  of  which  was  given 
to  the  pupils  each  evening,  proving  not  only  a  very  cheap  and  eflScient  method  of 
secnring  regular  attendance,  but  also  discipline,  as  they  had  to  be  both  present  and 
perfect  in  their  deportment  and  recitations  to  be  entitled  to  cake.  The  scholars 
usually  arrived  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning  and  remained  all  day.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  their  long-continued  diet  of  frozen  meat  and  snow  eating,  they  had  constantly  to 
be  excused  to  run  out  doors  and  get  more  snow,  as  the  teacher  found  it  impossible 
to  melt  water  fast  enough  on  his  stove  to  keep  them  in  drink.  The  sun  disappeared 
on  tlio  10th  of  December  and  returned  on  the  3d  of  January,  giving  them  a  night  of 
twenty-four  days.    Lamps  were  required  in  the  schoolroom  from  November  12  to  Feb- 


lA  hiding  place  for  storing  food. 
*An  open  chaonel  in  tho  ioo. 
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ruary  9.  Tbo  tbennometer  varied  in  tho  coldest  weather  from  27^  to  31^  below  zero,  the 
average  of  the  winter  being  probably  about  15°  below  zero.  During  February  and  a 
portion  of  March  a  series  of  blizzards  set  in  that  were  beyond  description.  The  ice 
was  solid  across  the  ocean  to  Capo  Prince  of  Wales.  200  miles  distant.  The  effect 
of  tbe  gales  was  such  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  schoolhouso  must  be  blown 
away.  Snow  flew  in  perfect  sheets.  The  schoolhouse  was  located  2  miles  from  tho 
village,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  storms  and  distance,  tbe  attendance  was  good. 
For  a  few  days  the  teacher  hired  men  to  see  tbe  little  ones  safely  home  through  the 
storm  (the  2- miles  distance),  but  soon  found  that  the  precaution  was  unnecessary; 
,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  being  used  to  any  scats 
or  chairs  at  home,  the  children  found  it  very  hard  to  sit  on  benches,  and  greatly 
preferred  to  occupy  the  floor,  so  that,  looking  over  the  schoolroom  in  writing  time, 
a  little  girl  could  be  seen  on  her  knees  and  elbows  writing  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
a  boy  lying  with  his  face  downward  on  the  floor,  also  writing,  and  so  through  tho 
room  every  imagiuablo  position  could  be  seen.  If  beginners  made  a  mistake  they 
tried  to  rectify  it  by  scratching  with  their  finger  nails.  They  readily  learned  tho 
alphabet  and  made  some  progress  in  reading,  singing,  and  writing,  the  teacher  bein|^ 
very  much  encouraged  with  his  school. 

Capo  Prince  of  Wales;  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational);  popu- 
lation, Eskimo ;  Messrs.  W.  T.  Lopp  and  H.  R.  Thornton,  teachers :  School  was  opened 
on  tho  18th  of  August,  1890,  with  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  returned  to 
the  village  from  their  summer's  hunt. 

Tho  school  beiflg  established  among  a  wild  people,  that  had  never  known  any  re- 
straints, that  could  not  comprehend  the  purposes  of  the  teachers  in  coming  to  them, 
and  could  not  understand  their  language,  through  misapprehension  tbere  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  at  first.  On  the  19th  of  Septeniber,  Elignak,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  village,  and  one  of  his  wives,  both  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication, 
tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  house.  On  the  23rd  of  September  some  of  the  stu- 
dents became  so  boisterous  and  unruly  in  the  schoolroom  that  they  also  had  to  be 
excluded  from  the  house.  And  again,  in  November,  drunken  parties  tried  to  break 
in  and  make  a  disturbance,  so  that,  for  two  months,  tho  teachers  taug}it,  ate, 
worked,  and  slept  with  loaded  arms  at  hand,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  they 
might  have  to  defend  the  property  committed  to  them,  and  their  lives,  their  minds 
constantly  harassed  with  questions  as  to  when  rosist^ince  should  begin  and  how  far 
it  would  oe  justifiable,  debating  in  thcir'own  minds  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  or  murdered  without  resistance,  or  through  rcsistaneo 
make  the  savages  respect  their  manhood. 

Tho  danger  to  the  station  was  greatly  increased  by  an  epidemic  of  the  grip,  which 
carried  away  26  people  in  two  mouths,  which  was  by  the  superstitions  of  the  poople 
attributed  to  the  i)re8ence  of  the  white  men  among  them.  However,  througn  tact 
aud  good  management  and  tho  providence  of  God  hostilities  were  prevented,  and  by 
January  tho  strained  situation  was  greatly  relieved.  Mutual  conhdence  sprang  up 
between  the  natives  and  the  '  achert*.  Having  heard,  before  going  to  the  place,  of 
the  bad  reputation  of  the  people  (which,  however,  it  was  found  they  did  not  de- 
serve), aud  feeling  that  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of  schools  would  not  endure  for" 
any  lengtli  of  time  the  restraints  of  a  Rchoolroom,  aud  the  cost  of  building  being 
very  great  (ull  lumber  and  material  being  sent  from  San  Francisco,  between  3,000 
and  4,(X)0  uriles),  the  schoolhouso  was  built,  to  commence  with,  on  a  small  scale  (a 
room  that  would  hold  about  50  pupils),  and  it  was  thought  that  if  50  pupils  could 
be  obtained  among  such  a  people,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  n  very  great 
success.  But  to  tho  astonishment  of  the  teachers  themselves  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  friends  of  education  tliat  are  iutorested  in  these  Arctic  schools,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  enrollment  for  the  first  year  was  304  i)upils  out  of  a  population  of  539 
people.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  school  was 
14G  aud  tho  average  daily  attendance  for  the  Mhole  session  of  nine  months  was  105. 
As  tho  schoolroom  would  hold  only  about  50  at  a  time,  tho  teachers  were  compelled 
to  divide  tho  pupils  into  throe  classes  and  hold  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  ses- 
sions of  school.  Aud  then,  to  prevent  the  children  who  belonged  to  the  afternoon  or 
evening  school  from  smuggling  themselves  into  the  morning  session,  or  the  morning 
children  from  remaining  to  the  afternoon  cr  evening  session,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  build  two  parallel  snow  walls  some  distance  from  the  schoolroom  door,  and  when 
the  bell  8topi)ed  ringing  for  school  the  teachers  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  in 
order  to  sift  tho  children  that  were  trying  to  get  into  tho  schoolroom.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  pujiils  were  'made  to  understand  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
talk  and  laugh  and  jump  over  tho  benches  in  tbe  schoolroom  during  school  as  much 
as  they  X)lea9ed;  nor  could  they  nndcrstind  why  30  or  40  visitors  could  not  lounge 
about  the  room  which  was  needed  for  those  who  desired  to  study;  so  that  upon  sev- 
eral occjisions  it  bocamo  nccossury  to  exclude  certain  parties  from  tho  schoolroom, 
but  this  exclusion  of  a  few  days  was  all  that  was  necessary.  It  was  considered  a 
great  punishment  uqt  to  bo  able  to  como  to  school.     During  the  epidemic  a  number 
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of  slates  of  the  ehildren  that  thejr  had  )>een  allowed  to  take  homo  at  night  were  re- 
tnmed  by  order  of  the  medicine  men,  who  ascribed  that  much  of  the  sickness  was 
due  to  the  slates  and  the  pictures  which  tht5  children  made  upon  them — they  were 
"  bad  roedieine.'' 

The  teachers  bop:an  their  school  work  by  learning  the  Eskimo  names  of  the  most 
important  objects  in  daily  use  and  training  their  puplLs  in  the  English  equivalents. 
FrcN»  words  they  proceeded  to  phrases  and  from  phrases  to  sentences,  teaching  them 
to  translate  from  Eskimo  into  English  and  vice  versa.  They  gradually  added  English 
letters  and  numbers,  together  with  some  elementary  geography  and  arithmetic. 
Although  they  had  had'a  combined  experience  of  thirteen  yeurs  in  the  schoolroom 
in  the  States,  the  teachers  declare  that  they  never  had  more  quick-witted,  iutclli- 
geut  pupils  than  these  wild  Eskimo  children.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
only  a  iew  cookl  count  ten  in  a  blundering  fashion,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils 
knew  practically  no  English  whatever.  At  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  they 
had  a  good  working  vocabulary,  knew  something  of  geography  and  map-drawing 


Kflkuno  boy  in  a  savnge  state. 


Darid  Sknviuka,  Eskimo  boy,  at  school. 


understood  thoroughly  the  decimal  basis  of  our  numbers,  <?onld  count  up  to  one 
thousand,  work  examples  in  simple  addition,  write  and  read  simple  English  Avords, 
and  carry  on  a  conversation  in  English  on  everyday  practical  matters.  The  pupils 
showe4i  a  remarkable  desire  to  learn  for  learning's  sake. 

Anrik  Christ  Church  Mission^  Protestaut  Episcopal ;  Rev.  O.  Parker  and  Kev.  John 
W.  Chapman,  teachers ;  enrollment,  C  boarding  and  38  day  pupils;  population  A tha- 
baskan.  The  summer  of  1890  was  spent  by  the  teachers  in  clearing  the  ground  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  their  school  and  residence  huihlinga  and  in  erecting 
a  small  building,  15  feet  square,  to  serve  for  the  school.  Upon  the  opening  of  school 
they  found  that  they  had  built  too  small.  It  was,  however,  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  accommodations  of  the  previ<»us  year.  The  school  opened  in  the  new  build- 
ing on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  success  was  very  gratifying,  the  attendance  being 
nearly  double  that  of  the  previons  year.  The  teachers  report  some  very  encour- 
aging instances  of  Indians  at  a  distance  bringing  their  chiliireu  to  get  tbe  advan- 
tages of  the  school.     On  the  22d  of  January  a  trip  was  made  to  several  villages  on 
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Chagelook  Slough,  for  the  purpose  of  intercstiDg  the  people  in  the  school.  They 
only  succeeded,  no wever,  in  reaching  the  first  village,  the  roads  hcyond  that  point 
being  impassable.  During  the  "winter  season  the  four  walls  of  a  house,  26  by  23  feet 
in  size,  were  raised.  The  new  house  will  serve  for  a  dwelling,  and  the  present  resi- 
dence will  be  turned  into  a  schoolhouse;  utilizing  the  present  small  schoolhonso 
for  a  carpenter  shop  for  the  boys. 

Kosoriffsky  Holy  Cross  Mission^  Roman  Catholic ;  Rev.  P.  Tosi,  teacher,  assisted 
by  two  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ann;  enrollment,  83;  population  Eskimo.  They 
report  the  attendance  of  53  boarding  and  30  day  pupils.  This  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  Territory. 

XulatOj  Roman  Catholic;  population  Indian.     No  report. 

Bethel  J  Moravian;  Rev.  J.  H.  Kilbuck  in  charge,  with  four  assistants;  enrollment, 
31 :  population  Eskimo.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  suflScient  food  supply,  they  were 
unable  to  keep  the  school  in  operation  more  than  three  terms  (or  150  days)  out  of  the 
school  year.    The  schoolroom  nas  been  mainly  in  charge  of  Rev.  £.  L.  Weber.    The 


Moravia  Mission  at  Bethel^  Alaska. 
[From  Christian  Herald.] 


Bev.  J.  H.  Kilbuck,  Bethel,  Alaska. 
[From  Cliriatian  Herald.] 

pupils  made  decided  progress  in  the  usual  branches  taught  in  schools  with  the  excep- 
tion of  si^eaking  English.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  English  is  not  heard  in  the  com- 
munity outside  of  the  school  and  mission,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  its  speaking 
by  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  studies  taken,  instruction  was 
given  in  descriptive  and  physical  geography  and  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  Three 
of  the  boys  were  given  music  lessons.  Out  of  school  hours  the  boys  in  connection 
with  the  homo  arc  busy  in  providing  fuel  and  water,  also  in  hunting  for  food.  Thus 
they  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  methods  necessary  for  them  to  employ  to  support 
themselves  when  they  leave  school.  Two  of  the  promising  boys  were  sent  East  and 
found  places  in  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  being  the  oldest  school  among 
the  Eskimo  of  western  Alaska,  it  has  made  corresponding  progress  and  secured  a 
great  influence  among  the  people. 

Carmely  Moravian,  in  charge  of  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolf,  with  three  assistants;  enrollnjent, 
18;  population,  Eskimo;  The  teacher  reports  that  they  have  received  much  Opposi- 
tion from  the  Greek  priest ;  that  there  were  from  16  to  18  children  whose  parents  ex- 
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pressed  a  desire  to  hare  tbcm  attend  the  school,  bnt  were  afraid  of  the  priest,  who 
nad  forbidden  them;  that  some  of  those  who  did  send  children  were  persecuted  for 
it.  A  protest  was  sent  by  the  teachers,  indorsed  by  the  officers  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  asking  the  interference  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  the  request 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  instructions  for  the  captain  of  the  U.  S.  revenue-cutter  Bear  to  visit  the  place 
and  inquire  into  the  matter;  unt  ciicomstanccs  beyond  control  prevented  this  being 
done. 

Unalaska  (Jessie  Lee  Memorial  Home),  Methodist  Episcopal,  John  Tuck,  in  charge, 
with  one  assistant;  attendance,  16  boarders  and  31  day  scholars;  population,  Aleuts 
and  Creoles :  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  school  by  the  com- 
munity, the  grown-up  daughters  of  the  Russian-Greek  priest  being  among  the  pupils. 
There  was  also  less  interference  with  the  regular  attendance  of  school  on  account  of 
the  church  holidays  than  is  usual  in  communities  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian- 
Greek  Church.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed, 
Prof.  Tuck,  who  is  a  teacher  of  many  years  experience  in  New  England,  reports  that 
he  never  saw  better  progress  made  in  anv  school.  Capt.  M.  A.  Heal^,  commander  of 
the  United  States  revenue-cutter  BeaVj  has  taken  a  great  interest  m  the  school  be- 
cause of  its  successful  management,  and  veir  kindly  gave  free  passage  to  6  orphan 
girls  that  were  sent  from  St.  Paul  Island  to  Unalaska  to  attend  scbool.  Prof.  Tuck 
still  labors  under  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  insufficient  room  for  the  schooL 

Kadiak  District, 
public  schools. 

KadiaJc,  William  E.  Roscoe,  teacher;  enrollment.  80;  population,  Russian  Creoles: 
The  teacher  reports  a  very  successful  year.  The  children  who  came  with  any  degree 
of  regularity  made  excellent  progress.  Some  trouble,  as  usual,  was  experienced  from 
the  opposition  of  the  priest  oi  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  taking  away  of  the  children 
for  almost  daily  services  of  the  church  during  certain  months  of  the  year. 

Afognak^  John  Dufl*,  teacher;  enrollment,  39;  population,  Russian  Creoles  and 
Eskimo:  School  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  October,  a  number  of  children  coming  in 
from  neighboring  villages  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  During  the  year  a  comfortable 
school  building  and  teacher's  residence  were  erected.  The  teacher  reports  that, 
while  the  people  are  quiet  and  inofTensive,  yet  a  hundred  years  of  misrule  has  broken 
their  spirit  and  left  tbem  without  hope  or  courage  to  better  their  condition;  that 
intemperance  is  very  rife  among  them,  and  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
during  the  winter,  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  because  their  parents  had  wasted 
nearly  all  their  living  on  intoxicating  liquors.  On  visiting  his  pupils  at  their  homes, 
he  often  found  both  parents  dead  drunk  and  the  hungry  children  shivering  with 
cold.  Until  some  efficient  means  can  be  employed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
liquors  among  them,  the  school  work  will  be  carried  on  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages. 

KarJuk,  Nicholas  Faordorf,  teacher  |  enrollment,  33 ;  population,  Eskimo :  A  comfort- 
able teacher's  residence  and  school  building  have  been  erected  at  this  i>lace.  The  chief 
industry  is  canning  salmon,  which  gives  employment  to  children  as  well  as  adults, 
so  that  during  the  run  of  the  salmon  in  summer  school  is  suspended.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant center  for  a  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 
Among  the  children  are  a  large  number  of  orphans  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  an 
orphans'  home,  where  they  can  be  properly  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as  taught.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  end  will  be  accomplished  when  the  women  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  establish  their  proposed  home  on  Wood  Island. 

SlTKA  DiSTBICT. 

Juneau f  Xo,  If  Hhodsk  A.  Lee^  teacher;  enrollment,  33;  population,  Americans :  The 
children  have  made  very  gratifying  progress  during  the  year.  They  work  under  the 
grave  disadvantage  of  being  cramped  in  their  schoolroom.  Through  the  growth  of 
the  community  a  much  larger  school  building  is  needed.  It  is  also  important  that  a 
small  sum  be  allowed  for  draining  and  fixing  up  the  school  grounds. 

Juneau f  No,  f,  Mrs.  Seth Tozer,  teacher;  enrollment,  51 ;  population,  Thllngets :  The 
native  children  that  reside  with  their  parents  have  been  very  irregular  in  their  at- 
tendance. The  tendency  for  the  parents  to  take  the  whole  family  with  them  when 
they  go  off  fishing,  hunting,  or  in  search  of  work  greatly  interferes  with  the  progress 
of  the  children  in  their  school  work.  Some  25  of  the  children,  however,  are  occupants 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  conducted  by  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  three  assistants. 
These  children,  attending  school  every  day  and  having  special  training  out  of  school 
hours,  made  very  commendable  progress.  The  difference  in  the  progress  between 
these  children  from  the  Home  and  the  children  from  the  native  village  is  so  great 
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tbat  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  Homee,  to  eecnre  the  yery  best  resnlts  from  school 
work.    Dnring  the  year  a  good  bell  has  been  famished  the  schooL 

Doug1a9^  No.  1,  Mrs.  W.  8.  Adams,  teacher;  enrollment,  23;  population,  Amer- 
icans :  This  is  the  white  school  for  the  mining  settlement  on  Douglas  Island.  Mrs* 
Adams  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  interest  and  advance  the  pupils  under  her 
care. 

Douglas,  Ko.  t,  Charles  H.  Edwards,  teacher ;  enrollment,  08 ;  popnlation,  Thlingets : 
The  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  teacher  has  made  his  native  school 
equal  to  any  in  the  Territory. 

Killisnoo,  W.  A.  McDongall,  teacher;  enrollment,  68;  population,  Thlingets,  with 
a  vcTA'  few  Russian  Creoles. 

Sit  ha  f  No.  If  Cassia  Fatten,  teacher;  em  oilmen  t,  54;  ]>opulation,  whites  and  Rus- 
sian Creoles :  This  school,  being  attended  by  the  children  of  the  Government  officials 
in  Alaska,  has  scholars  in  more  advanced  studies  than  any  other  in  the  Territory. 
Miss  Patton  has  proved  herself  a  very  efficient  and  successful  teacher. 

Sitka f  No,  f,  Mrs.  Lena  Vanderbilt,  teacher;  enrollment,  55;  population,  Thlin- 
gets :  Owing  to  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  who  failed  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  native  population  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren at  school,  the  results  have  been  less  satisfactory  in  this  than  in  any  ether 
school.  Instead  of  an  enrollment  of  55  it  ought  to  be  at  least  200,  and  this  could 
have  been  brought  about  if  the  proper  influence  had  been  exerted  in  the  community. 

IVratigel,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Thomas,  teacher;  enrollment,  93;  population,  Thlingets: 
This  school  has  during  the  year  past  entered  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  the 
cjirlier  pupils  having  largely  grown  up  and  gone  off  for  work  and  left  a  second  and 
youngi^r  set  of  chiktren  to  come  into  the  schooL  Mrs.  Thomas,  having  been  the  first 
and  only  teacher  of  the  school  from  the  date  of  its  organization  as  a  Government 
school,  has  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  her  work. 

Klmcackf  ¥L  C.  Wilson,  teacher;  enrollment,  50;  population,  Thlingets:  Dnring 
the  year  the  schoolhouse  has  been  repaired  and  made  very  comfortable. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Clara  G.  McLeod,  teacher;  enrollment,  100;  population,  Hydai: 
This  school,  like  the  one  at  Wrangel,  having  had  but  one  teacher  during  its  whole 
history,  has  made  much  progress. 

CONTRACT  SCnOOLS. 

The  Sifka  Induslnal  Training  Scltool:  This,  largest  of  all  the  industrial  schools  in 
Alaska,  was  established  in  1880  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Chnichj  United  States  of  America,  and  has  since  become  a  Government  contract 
school,  although  the  entire  plant,  consisting  of  more  than  a  dozen  buildings,  is 
owned  exclusively  by  the  board.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  the 
cppimencemcut  of  the  school  year  was  99  boys  and  60  girls,  making  a  total  of  159. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  140.  The  ages  of  pupils  ranged  from  four 
to  twenty- one  years. 

The  buildings  are  admirably  situated  on  an  elevation  back  some  200  feet  from 
high- water  mark,  with  a  gently  rolling  beach  in  front,  and  about  centrally  located 
between  the  village  and  Indian  Eiver.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is 
brought  in  pipes  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  water  is  forced  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  into  a  large  tank  by  means  of  a  pump  run  by  water  power,  and 
from  this  source  all  the  buildings,  including  hospitals,  are  supplied. 

The  model  cottages  are  eight  in  number,  where  the  married  couples  from  the 
school  begin  housekeeping  in  "  Boston  style,"  as  the  natives  express  it.  Funds  for 
the  erection  of  some  of  the  cottages  were  loaned  (without  interest)  by  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  and  funds  for  the  erection  of  others  were  contributed  by  indi- 
viduals in  full  sympathy  with  a  rational  system  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem. 
The  young  people  who  occupy  the  cottages  have  a  life  lease  of  the  ground,  and  are 
expected  to  pay  for  the  building  they  occupy  in  annual  installments.  The  average 
cost  of  a  cottage  is  $350.  Of  9  couples  married,  some  of  whom  were  in  sdbool  only 
four  years,  8  are  doing  well,  and  are  trustworthy,  reliable  citizens.  Like  all  true 
homes,  we  expect  these  to  be  the  centers  of  purity  from  which  will  radiate  blessed 
influriiees  that  shall  be  far-reaching  and  lasting' in  their  resnlts.  Here  family  life 
is  estahlishcd,  and  family  ties  are  held  sacred;  here  industxy,  frugal it^v,  persever- 
ance, and  thrift  are  developed;  here  old  customs  have  no  place — no  Indian  doctors, 
no  witchcraft,  no  pot  laches,  no  indemnity  payments,  no  plural  wives,  no  drinking, 
no  gambling,  no  improvident  want,  no  reckless  living.  In  these  model  homes  the 
young  husbands  have  a  chance  to  develop  into  manly,  self-su]>porting  men,  and  the 
young  housewives  have  opportunity  to  develop  into  tidy,  industrious,  womanly 
women. 

In  the  winter  of  1887-88  the  Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History  and  Ethnology 
was  organized  and  incorporated.    The  purpose  is  to  collect  and  preserve  in  conneo- 
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tSon  frith  the  Sitka  iBdnstrial  and  Training  School  specimen  illnstrations  of  the 
Batnr^  history  and  ethnology  of  Alaeka. 

Hospitals:  There  are  two  wards,  capahle  of  accommodating  12  patients  each. 
During  the  summer  the  death  rate  was  not  high.  The  wards,  however,  were  never 
vacant.  The  approach  of  a  rainy  winter  brings  colds,  pnenmorda,  rheumatism,  con- 
sumption, and  epidemic  diseases.  Chronic  troubles^  sore  eyes,  scrofula,  syphilitic 
taints,  and  tubercular  disease  are  common  among  native  parents  and  are  visited  upon 
the  children.  Patients  receive  thetemcdies,  but  owing  to  neglect  of  guidance  they 
disregard  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  a  task  to  keep  convalescents  ^m  exposure  to 
drafts  and  violating  sanitary  regulations.  The  preparation  of  food,  administering 
of  medicine,  care  of  the  wardrol^,  dressing  of  cuts,  wounds,  and  sores,  the  watching 
and  anxiety,  are  all  exhausting  to  the  nervous  system,  but  when  disease  yields  to 
treatment  the  school  physician  and  nurses  feel  repaid  for  all  their  services. 

Language:  Tlie  children  speedily  acquire  an  English- speaking  vocabulary  when 
strictly  prohibited  from  using  their  native  dialects.  For  five  years  English  has 
been  the  exclusive  language  of  the  school.  Experience  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
its  expediency.  The  use  of  their  vernaculars  ( ndinget,  TeimpaheaHf  Hydid)  seriously 
retards  their  progress  and  does  them  no  essential  benefit.  No  schoolbooks  have 
ever  been  printed  in  any  of  their  native  dialects.  Each  distinct  people  has  a  dialect 
of  its  own,  local  in  character,  and  in  course  of  time  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the 
tribes  of  southeastern  Alaska  will  become  obsolete  and  English  will  everywhere 
prevail.  As  a  matter  of  preservation  the  Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History  and 
Ethnology  has  lately  commenced  to  reduce  the  Thlinget  language  to  writiuff,  which 
we  hope  to  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Paul  and  Miss  Willard, 
two  native  teachers  of  the  industrial  school. 

Culinary  department:  This  department  is  a  place  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  small  and  lar^.  All  want  to  come  into  the  kitchen  to  work 
and  to  learn  to  cook.  The  boys  wish  to  know  how  to  cook  good  meals  and  bake 
goo<l  bread,  pies,  and  cakes.  They  often  ask  if  they  can  come  into  the  kitchen  to 
work,  and  this  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  girls  so  that  they  beg  to 
work  in  the  kitchen;  consequently,  there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  desire  to  work  in 
these  departments. 

In  the  bakery  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  the  girls,  and  isdoneentirely  by  thoboys. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  averaged  140  pounds  of  flour  baked  daily  turning 
out  from  90  to  100  loaves  of  delicious  bread  a  day.  When  the  girls  serve  in  the 
kitchen  they  bake  the  pies  and  cakes,  and  the  boys  m  their  turn  do  the  same,  which 
is  during  the  winter  season,  that  being  the  hard  period  of  work.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  quality  of  food,  and  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  greatly 
improved.  One  great  victory  won  in  the  battle  of  work  in  those  departments  is 
cleanliness.  In  this  direction  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  made.  It  is  a 
pleasure  now  to  be  with  them  and  hear  them  say,  "  Oh,  this  must  be  very  clean ;  I 
want  it  to  be  clean  and  nice."  Viewing  these  aepartments,  they  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  last  year. 

The  kitchen  is  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold  water.  The  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  work  of  these  departments  is  the  annoyance  of  having  green  wood  much  of  the 
time. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  enlarged  and  nicely  papered.  The  light  is  admitted 
from  the  east,  so  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun.  This  department  is 
well  equipped,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  each  week  is  surprising.  The  girls 
over  7  years  of  age  knit  their  own  stockings.  In  the  sewing  department  they  learn 
quickly  and  accomplish  much.  Sewing  machines  are  in  daily  use,  and  the  girls  soon 
learn  to  use  them.    Almost  every  graduate  has  a  machine  of  her  own. 

All  the  shoes  are  made  by  the  boys,  apprenticed  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
workman.    Considerable  custom  work  is  also  done. 

Lauwlry :  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  charge  of  this  department,  says  in  her  report :  "  Nearly 
all  of  the  large  boys  that  formerly  had  charge  of  the  machinery  have  gone  from  the 
school,  and  two  of  the  younger  boys  have  charge  of  all  the  machinery,  and  are  gettiug 
along  nicely." 

The  steam  laundry,  with  its  labor-saving  machinery,  relieves  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  much  hard  drudging  work  incident  to  a  school  of  this  character  where 
water  and  soap  must  be  used  in  such  copious  quantities. 

Carpentry  department:  All  of  the  buildings  on  the  mission  premises,  twenty  or 
more,  have  been  built  by  boys  apprenticed  to  this  trade,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  foreman.  Shopwork  consists  in  the  making  of  furniture,  bookcases, 
clothcspresses,  screens,  chests,  curtain  poles,  picture  frames,  hand-sleds,  bric-a-brac 
work,  and  undertaking.  The  outdoor  work  consists  of  joining,  framinnf,  contract- 
ing, and  building.  Sail-making  and  boat-building  are  among  the  useful  industries 
of  this  department.  Amon|^  our  carpenter  apprentices  a  number  have  shown  special 
aptitude  as  artists  and  desi^ers.  The  spirit  of  earnest  industry  is  most  praise- 
worthy, and  the  boys  appreciate  their  opportunities. 
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Gardening:  Mr.  John  Gamble,  gardener  and  ceneral  worker,  has  three  medinm- 
sized  plats  of  arable  land.  One  garden,  which  has  been  cnltivated  for  several 
years^  produces  lettuce,  beets,  peas,  and  onions  in  abundance.  Of  the  other  gar- 
dens, which  are  new,  one  is  planted  in  potatoes  and  the  other  sown  in  turnips. 
Cereals,  for  lack  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  do  not  ripen.  Currants,  rhubarb,  rasp- 
berries, cauliflower,  and  celery  are  easily  grown.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  plums,  and 
pears,  have  not  been  fully  tested,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  could  be  grown  with 
success. 

Blacksmithing  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  trades  by  which  a  man  can  earn 
a  living  in  Alaska,  yet  there  is  much  work  in  this  line,  doing  repairs  about  the  mis- 
sion, mending  machinery,  repairing  stoves,  making  8tovepii>e8,  camp  hooks,  sharpen- 
in;?  tools^  and  doing  miscellaneous  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  the  quaint  little  capital. 
Soideiing  and  a  little  tin  work  are  also  done.  The  constant  wear  and  tear  in  most  of 
the  work  departments  require  much  repairing,  nearly  all  of  which  is  done  by  the 
boys. 

Painting:  Two  or  three  of  the  boys  have  received  instruction  in  this  useful  branch 
of  industry,  and  are  kept  busy  painting,  papering,  glazing,  and  kalsomining. 

Recreations  and  amusements :  The  home  life  ot  the  school  is  particularly  pleas- 
ant. Their  games  and  plays  are  such  as  white  children  enjoy,  consisting  of  games 
of  marbles,  baseball,  townball,  playing  soldier,  fljiug  kites,  sailing  ships,  targotprac- 
tice  with  bow  and  arrow,  authors,  checkers,  dominoes,  rope-jumpLig,  hide-aud-scek. 
Coasting  and  skating  are  indulged  in  by  bqth  sexes.  Then  there  is  an  organ  for  the 
girls  and  another  for  the  boys,  and  violins,  guitars,  fifes,  bugles,  and  the  irrepressible 
mouth  organs  are  among  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  each  day. 

A  rational  system  of  discipline  is  easily  and  well  maintained. 

Those  in  charge  aim  to  make  the  industrial  training  school  just  what  its  name 
implies.  Manual  occupations  are  in  reach  of  the  pupils  as  fast  as  they  acquire  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  learning 
of  a  trade  with  success.  To  accomplish  anything  permanent  and  of  material  benefit 
in  the  way  of  mastering  trades,  they  must  first  acquire  a  fair,  common  school  educa- 
tion, before  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  serve  an  intelligent  apprenticeship. 
After  certain  initiatory  advancement  has  been  made,  industrial  training  is  then 
made  coequal  with  school-room  work.  While  the  boys  are  taught  trades,  the  girls 
are  taught  all  branches  of  household  industry.  Indeed,  the  appointments  and  work 
of  the  school  are  such  as  to  familiarize  them  with  American  ways  of  living  and  to 
ingraft  into  their  lives  industrious  habits. 

Moonahy  Presbyterian,  John  W.  Mclfarland,  teacher;  enrollment,  171  day  pupils; 
population,  Thlingets:  Mr.  McFarland  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Moore,  a  native  Alaskan,  who  had  been  educated  in  Sitka  and  had  also  been 
three  or  four  years  in  Mr.  Moody's  school  for  young  men,  at  Mount  Herman,  Mass. 

Metlakahtla,  William  Duncan  in  charge;  enrollment,  172;  population,  Tsimpsean: 
The  school  this  year  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  McKee. 
experienced  teachers  irom  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  of 
the  native  pupils. 

PRIVATE  AND  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

UnaJakliJc,  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Union,  Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson  and  Rev. 
August  Anacrson  in  charge;  enrollment,  96;  population,  Eskimo:  The  station  was 
strengthened  during^the  past  year  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  David  Johnson  and  Miss 
Hannah  Swenson.  The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  with  an  attendance 
of  36;  by  Christmas  the  enrollment  had  reached  96.  A  number  of  them  came  from 
distant  villages,  one  family  coming  300  miles  across  country  from  the  Arctic  re- 
gion. During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  children  were  taught  various  kinds  of 
industrial  work,  and  a  number  of  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  took  lessoni^  in  sew- 
ing. Invitations  have  been  received  by  the  teachers  for  the  establishment  of  branch 
schools  in  distant  villages. 

Yakutatf  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Union,  Rev.  K.  J.  Hendricksoii  and  Rev. 
Albin  Johnson,  teachers;  enrollment,  14  boarding  and  60  day  pupils;  population, 
Thlingets.  During  the  year  Mrs.  Anna  Karlson,  Selma  Peterson,  and  Agnes  Wallin 
have  been  added  to  the  mission  force.  Miss  Wallin  was  from  Jankaping,  Sweden^ 
and  had  made  a  journey  of  9,000  miles  to  loin  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  mission,  to 
whom  she  was  married  upon  her  arrival  at  the  mission,  on  the  18th  of  May.  A  large, 
substantial  boarding-house,  35  by  14  feet  in  size,  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  has 
been  erected.  During  the  winter  the  church  attendance  at  this  station  numbered 
250. 

Xuklukahyet,  St.  James  Mission,  Church  of  England ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Cannan 
in  charge;  enrollment,  75^  population,  Indians:  The  school  has  been  carried  on 
legularly  for  two  years,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  25  to  30  in  winter  and 
a  much  larger  number  during  the  spring  months.    The  school  has  been  much  crip- 
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pled  in  its  efficiency  by  the  want  of  suitable  school  material,  their  supplies  until 
recently  having  been  received  from  London  by  ship  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  then  by  dog 
sled,  a  six  months' Journey  from  Hudson  Bav  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon. 

Seal  Ulanda.St,  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands,  Simeon  Milevedof,  teacher  at  St. 
Paul,  and  A.  L.  Noyes,  M.  D.,  teacher  at  St.  George ;  population,  Aleuts :  Each  of 
these  schools  report  an  attendance  of  20.  They  are  conducted  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Company  under  contract  with  the  Treasury  Department.  They  have 
met  with  very  great  difficulty  in  instructing  the  children  to  speak  and  use  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Juneau,  Treihytcrxan,  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  in  charge,  with  three  assistants; 
enrollment,  25 ;  population,  Thlingits :  The  Willard  Home  during  the  past  ^car  has 
been  caring  for  boys  and  g^ls  who,  rescued  from  heathenism,  are  being  trained  for 
lives  of  Christian  usefulness.  The  only  limit  to  the  work  is  the  size  of  the  building, 
but  arrangements  are  being  provided  for  increased  facilities.  The  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard,  Miss  Matthews,  and  Miss  Dunbar  is  one  of  unselfish  devotion  for  the 
elevation  of  the  Alaskans. 

Juneau,  Roman  Catholic:  A  school  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Ann.    No  report. 

DouglaB  City,  the  Friends,  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  R.  Moon ;  enrollment,  51 ; 
population,  Thlingits :  A  successful  home  for  orphan  children  is  carried  on  at  this 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas  Yearly  Society  of  Friends.  No  report  has 
been  rectjived. 

Jackson,  Presbyterian:  The  Home  for  Girls,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  A. R. McFarlaud, 
has  proved  a  very  helpful  institution  for  that  community.  A  new  school  and  home 
builoing  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  the  work  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

RUSSIAN-GREEK  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 
(Supported  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia.) 

St.  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  Russian-Greek  Church  Parish  School;  attendance,  40; 
tauffht  by  the  priest:  A  school  session  is  held  from  4  to  6  p.  m.,  each  day. 

Ikogmute,  Yukon  River;  attendance,  15:  The  school  session  lasts  from  9  to  1 
o'clock,  and  was  maintained  150  days  during  the  year. 

Unalaska;  enrollment,  46;  population,  Russian  Creoles;  school  year,  160  days: 
These  schools  have  been  largely  for  the  teaching  of  the  liturgy  to  the  children  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

Sitka,  Alaska;  population,  Thlingets:  This  school  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
conducted  of  the  Russian-Greek  schools  in  the  Territory.    No  report  received. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  schools  and  edu- 
cation in  Aliftska,  improved  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  creating  the 
office  of  assistant  general  agent,  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of  Bethlehem,  I*a.,  was 
appointed  to  the  position. 

It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  secure  the  services  of  Governor  Lyman  E.  Knapp 
and  Judge  John  S.  Bugbee,  counselors  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  education  in  Alaska,  at  a  salary  of  $200  each  per  annum. 
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STATISTICS. 


Tablb  1,—EnrollmtHt  and  monthly  attendance,  1890-91, 


1 

Sd^ 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec 

Jan. 

F«b. 

Har. 

Apr. 

lUy. 

School*. 

a.  c 

1' 

1 

-5 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

4 

1 

1 

1 

J3 

1 

•5 

3 

1 

i 

-5 

Public. 

Sitka- 

No.l 

No.  2 

187 
165 

195 
192 

192 
192 
192 
102 
193 
150 
197 
195 
193 

195 
98 
TS9 

54 
65 

33 
51 

23 

C8 
68 
03 
100 
50 
80 
33 
37 

164 
173 
38 
44 

30 
18 
51 

45 

29 

50 
35 

22 
36 

20 
46 
47 
46 
59 
22 
55 
29 
28 

164 

40 
16 

16 
20 

16 

21 
17 
27 
14 
6 
35 
29 
S3 

50 
35 

23 
26 

19 
37 
45 
51 
69 
15 
55 
29 
25 

164 
86 
22 
35 
65 
27 
13 
49 

38 
15 

15 
21 

16 
22 
22 
S3 
26 
7 
38 
29 
21 

83 
8 

21 
21 
24 
11 

46 
40 

17 
29 

20 
30 
40 
69 
79 

34 
20 

14 
19 

15 
17 
29 
36 
20 

47 
40 

16 
86 

20 
23 
29 
21 
77 

29 

12 
22 

15 
16 
19 

s 

48 
24 

18 
38 

20 
26 
25 
26 
37 
23 
^ 
32 
30 

142 
123 
20 
26 
52 
18 
9 
50 

88 

12 

14 
21 

17 
16 
15 
22 
19 
15 
32 
32 
25 

38' 
12 
15 
26 
15 
8 


45 
40 

20 
28 

20 
27 
37 
26 
49 
28 
53 
32 
27 

142 
90 
24 
24 
51 

32 

15 

17 
20 

18 
18 
18 
22 
22 
13 
34 
32 
22 

16 
11 
32 

86 

15 

18 
21 

19 
17 
52 
22 
20 
22 
56 
33 
24 

143 

25 

12 

16 
19 

16 
15 
21 
18 
16 
8 
29 
33 
20 

86 

15 

21 
28 

21 
19 
40 
21 
21 
36 
53 
33 
23 

143 

24 
10 

Juneau— 

No.l 

No.2 

Bouplas— 

No.l 

No.2 

Killiaiioo.... 

Wrauj^l 

Jackson  

lUavack 

24 
S4 

20 
41 
46 
40 
52 
52 
47 
29 
23 

104 

17 
21 

17 
22 
15 
26 
14 
14 
22 
29 
15 

IT 
18 

1« 
15 
17 
19 
13 
11 

Kadiak 

Karluk 

Afognak 

Contract. 

Sitka  Indus- 
trial School 
Hoouah 

56 
29 
27 

164 
115 
28 
37 
50 
25 
11 
49 

33 
29 
23 

"h\ 
14 
21 
20 
23 
11 

53 
82 
28 

142 
122 
82 
38 
50 
23 
12 
50 

25 
32 
24 

is' 

11 
15 
20 
19 
11 

28 
83 
18 

Point  Barrow 

15 

18 
52 

7 

12 
15 
23 

9 
.... 

90 
21 
58 

12 
10 
33 

12 

s 

Auvik !100 

Point  Hope..  20 1 
Uctht'l 114 

49 

9 

25 

7 

49 

19 

7 

26 
13 
49 

Carmcl ISO 

KosRriffaky..  273 
Nulato ---- 

9 

50 

9 

10 
51 

9 

10 

10 

Uuala><ka .... 

Capo  Princ6 

ofAValrs... 

MetlakahtU . 

195 

179 
176 

43 

304 
172 

28 

47 
97 

23 

19 
49 

33 

11» 
130 

29 

85 
84 

35 

222 
151 

32 

103 
99 

36 

183 
113 

33 

79 
89 

39 

200 
143 

30 

169 

78 

39 

237 
82 

36 

181 

41 

37 

211 
67 

31 

163 
44 

38 

196 
72 

27 
123 

34 

211 
65 

27 

143 
32 
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Schools. 


Public  day. 


Sitka— 

No.l.. 

No.2... 
Juneau — 

Ko.1.. 

No.2.. 
Douglas — 

Xo.l.. 

No.2.. 
KlllisDoo.. 
Wrangel... 
Jacksou — 
Klawack... 
Kadiak.... 
Karluk  .... 
Afo^niak ... 


Contract. 


TABX.E  2. — Number  in  sundry  hranches  of  etudif. 


Anvik 

Point  IIopo 

Metlakabtla ' 

Bothcl I 

Carmel , 1 

Hoouoli 

Sitka 

Point  Harrow 

TJnalaska i 

Kosorilfsky  and  Nulato  ' 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  J 


16 


11 


18 


24 


J 


30 


16 


50 


40 


a 


110 


12 


45 

56 

32 

32 

32 

30 

20 

.... 

?4 

4 

51 

10 

27 

7 

13 



4 

33 

32  I 

7| 


237 


237 


39 

'237" 


32 
22     32 


237  i237 


39 


39 


a  'So  school. 


Table  No.  3. 

— Highest  enrollment^  1SS5 

-ISOL 

Enroll  raent. 

1885-86. 

188^^. 

1887-88. 

1888-S9. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Public  gchooU. 
Afof^Ttak        

(«) 
{a) 

84 
87 

90 
{a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

43 
77 
(a) 

35 

(«) 
(a) 

106 
43 

123 

236 

(a) 
59 

(a) 
125 
184 

60 
138 
35 

100 
13 

24 
t7 

144 
110 

25 
67 
81 
(a) 
44 
81 

60 
60 
26 

186 
17 
21 

55 

94 
(a) 

90 
128 
105 

36 
58 
68 
(a) 
90 
75 

67 
51 

(a) 

170 
26 
20 

38 

60 
92 
83 

87 

31 
51 
67 
(a) 
32 
68 

58 
83 
24 

164 
39 
31 

37 

Dou^rLia  City— 

Xo.l-.. 

Xo  2        

23 

Fort  Wrancol 

'"m 

t) acksoQ  . 

Juneau — 

Ko  1     

33 

Ko  2 

51 

Kad  ia  k 

80 

Karliik          

33 

Killi>noo 

68 

Klawnck 

50 

aitka- 

Xo.  1 

54 

No.2 

55 

TJnira       ................................ 

(a) 

Contract  tchooU. 
Sitka 

164 

Bothel 

.     30 

Carmel 

18 

Kulato 

:::::::::t:' :::::: 

Koaorlfflik  V       ...        '              .     ' ' 

29 
35 
179 

51 

Anvik..... i ' ' 

30 
166 

44 

Metlak ah tla ' -  - 

170 

171 

Hoonah          .......     ...............  .. 

171 

Point  Harrow 

1 

1 

38 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 

1  .  -.     1      . '  1 

304 

Unalaska 

45 

30 

47 

Point  Hone 

64 

•^                         ill         1         1 
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Table  4. — Amounts  contributed  hy  the  churches  and  Government  to  the  contract  schools. 


Contract  schools. 


Fapils,  1890-91. 


Board- 


Day. 


Expended  by  Government. 


1887-88.  1888-89.  1889-80.  1890-91. 


Expended  by  societies,  b 
1890-91. 


Kame. 


Amount. 


Anrik 

Point  Hoi>e 

Mellakahlla 

Bethel , 

Carmel , 

Hoonah 

Sitka  Industrial 

School 

Point  Barrow 

Uunlaska 

Nulato 

KoaoriflCsky 

Cape  Vancouver 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
Unalaklik 


64 
184 


171 


104 

"si 


304 
47 


f500 

(a) 

(a) 
500 
800 

(a) 

(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(•) 
(«) 


'$1,000 

(a) 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 

(a) 

12,500 
(a) 
(•) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


$1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
(a) 

18,000 
1,000 
1,200 
l,500j 
l,500j 

(a) 
1,000 

(•) 


$1,000? 
2,000j 
3,000 
1,000) 
l.OOOS 
200^ 

15,000  ' 
2,000 
2,000 

3,000) 

(a)    ) 
2,000 
(a) 


Episcopal 

Independent 

Moravian , 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Catholic 

Congresational . . 
Svedisn-Evancel 
ical. 


$061.81 
5,000.00 
6,475.84 

37,118.09 

1, 953. 53 

9,499.03 

7,400.39 
7,325.00 


a  No  school  or  no  subsidy. 

b  Amounts  expended  by  missionary  associations,  in  addition  to  subsidies  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PERSONNEL,  SALARIES,  ETC. 

General  agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska,  $1,200;  as- 
sistant a^ent  of  education  for  Alaska,  William  Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  $1,200;  su> 
perintendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern  district,  James  Sheakly,  Pennsylvania, 
$480. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

•   Hon.  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  governor  of  Alaska,  Vermont,  $200;  Hon.  John  S.  Bngboe, 
United  States  district  judge,  California,  $200. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES   (WITHOUT  SALARY). 

Sitka,  Edward  de  Groff,  N.  K.  Peckinpaugh,  John  G.  Brady ;  Juneau,  Karl  Kochler, 
John  G.  Held,  Eugene  S.  Willard ;  Douglas,  P.  H.  Fox,  G.  E.  Shotter,  S.  R.  Moon ; 
Wrangle,  W.O.Thomas.  W.  Millmore,  Allan  Mackay;  Jackson,  James  W.  Young, 
W.D.McLeod,  G.Loomis  Gould;  Metlakahtla,  David  J.Leask,  Dr.W.  Bluett,  Wil- 
liam Duncan;  Kadiak,  N.  Kashavaroff;  Unga,  N.  Guttridge,  John  Catou,  Edward 
Cashel;  Unalaska,  N.B.Anthony. 

Teachers  of  pulUc  schools. 


Kame. 

State. 

School. 

Salary. 

Mm  "W  8  Adams         

Alaska 

Donerlas  Ko.  1 

1720 
1,000 

■Toh II  DufF           .     ................ 

Illinois 

Afoguak 

C  H  Edwards 

Don glos,  Ko.  2 

000 

N  Faodorff 

California 

Karlak 

1,000 

MifM  Khoila  A  Lee   

Ne^  York 

Juneaa,  Ko.  1 

900 

W  A.McDonffall 

Alaska 

Killisnoo 

720 

Mr«  f!  O-  McLeod               

West  Vircinia 

Jackson  .................  . 

900 

"MinA  Cassia  Patton 

Pennsylvania 

Sitka,  No.  1 

900 

W  E  Koscoe 

California 

Kadiak 

1,200 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Tliomas 

West  Virclnia 

Wrangel 

900 

Mrs  SethTozer 

New  Yort 

Juneau, Ko.  2  .............. 

720 

Jno.  A.  Tuck 

Maine 

Unalaska 

1,000 

H  C  Wilson 

Ohio     

Klawaok 

1,000 
720 

Mrs.  L.  Yanderbilt 

Oregon 

Sitka-  No.  2 
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TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYES  IN  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Anvik  (Episcopal). — ^Rev.  John  W.  Chapman,  Vermont;  Rev.  O.  Parker,  Oregon. 

Point  Hope  (Episcopal). — John  B.  Driggs,  m.  d.,  Delaware. 

Kosoriffsky  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Faschal  Tosi,  Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Sister 
Mary  Joseph,  John  Burke,  John  Najjro,  Mrs.  Emma  Bandonin,  Sister  Mary  Paulina. 

Cape  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Joseph  Treca,  Rev.  Paul  Ikluset,  Mr. 
John  Rosati. 

Nulato  (Romair  Catholic). — Rev.  Rohaut,  Rev.  Ragaru. 

Bethel  (Moravian). — Rev.  John  H.  Kilhuck,  Rev.  Ernst  L.Weber,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Kilbuck,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Weber,  Miss  Lydia  Lebus. 

Carmel  (Moravian).— Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff,  Miss  Mary  Hnber,  Miss 
Emma  Huber,  Rev.  J.  A.  Schoechcrt. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (Congregational). — Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana. 

Point  Barrow  (Presbyterian). — Mr.  Leander  M.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio. 

Sitka  (Presbyterian). — W.  A.  Kelly,  principal;  Rev.  E.  A.  Austin,  chaplain;  Miss 
Anna  R.  Kelsey,  matron  of  girls'  department;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Austin,  matron  of  boys' 
department;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Saxman,  assistant  matron  of  boys'  department:  Mrs.  M.  C. 
De  Vore,  teacher  of  schoolroom  No.  2;  Mrs.  Clarence  Thwing,  teacher  oi  schoolroom 
No.  1 ;  Miss  Frances  Willard  (native)  primary  teacher;  Miss  Mate  Brady,  in  charge 
of  sewing  department;  Mrs.  Maggie  Simson,  in  charge  of  laundry  department ;  Miss 
Kate  A.  Kankin,  in  charge  of  cooking  department;  Mrs.  Josie  Overeud,  in  charge  of 

girls'  hospital;  Mrs.  Tilhe  Paul  (native),  in  charge  of  boys'  hospital;  Miss  Georgie 
nest,  in  charge  of  teachers'  cooking  department;  Mr.  J.  A.  Shields,  carpentry 
department;  Mr.  A.  T.  Simson,  boot  and  shoe  department;  Mr.  Ernest  Struven, 
cooper  department;  Mr.  John  Gamble,  general  work;  Dr.  Clarence  Thwing,  physi- 
cian ;  William  Wells  (native)  interpreter. 

Unalaska  (Methodist). — Mr.  John  A.  Tuck,  Mrs.  John  A.  Tuck,  and  Miss  Lydia  F. 
Richardson. 
Metlakahtla:  Mr.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  James  F.  McKee^  Mrs.  James  F.  McKee. 

TEACHERS  IN  PRIVATE  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

Unalalaklik  (Swedish  Evangelical) :  Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson,  Augustus  Anderson, 
David  Johnson,  Miss  Hannah  Swenson. 

Yaku tat  (Swedish  Evangelical):  Rev.  Albert  Johnson,  Rev.  K.  J.  Hcnrickson, 
Miss  Anna  Carlson,  Selma  Peterson,  ^gnes  Wallin. 

Hoonah  (Presbyterian) ;.  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland,  Mrs.  M.  D.  McFarland,  Fred- 
eric L.  Moore  (native). 

Juneau  (Presbyterian):  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Matthews,  Miss  Margaret  Dunbar,  Rev.  8.  H.  King,  Mrs.  S.  H.  King. 

Juneau  (Roman  Catholic) :  Rev.  John  Althoff,  Sister  Mary  Zeno,  Sister  Mary  Peter, 
Sister  Mary  Bousecouer. 

Ja<:kBon  (Presbyterian) :  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  Miss  C.  A.  Baker,  Rev.  J.  Loom  is 
Gould,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gould. 

Douglas  (Friends) :  Mr.  S.  R.  Moon,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon,  Mr.  E.  W.  Weesncr,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Weesner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards. 

St.  Paul  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company) :  Simeon  Milevedoff. 

St.  George  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company) :  A.  L.  Noyos,  M.  d. 

Nuklnkahyet  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England) :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Canham. 

Buxton,  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England) :  Rev.  J.  W.  Ellington. 

Rampart  House,  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England) :  Rev.  C.  G.  Wallis. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

During  the  year  a  small  cheap  schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  Kake  village  on 
Kupreanof  Island. 

EDUCATION  OP  ALASKAN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  Alaskans  at  eastern  schools  are  distributed  as  follows:  Edward  Marsden 
(Tsimpsean),  Marietta  College.  Ohio ;  William  S.  Fredericks  (American)  and  George 
Fredericks  (American),  Middieburg,  Vt.:  Frederick  Harris*  (Thlinget),  Henry 
Philips  (Thlinget),  David  Skuvink  (Eskimo),  and  George  Nocochluket Eskimo), 
Indian  School, Carlisle,  Pa.;  Shawan  Sheshdaiik  (Thlinget),  Educational  Home, 
Philadelphia,  Fa. ;  Mattie  Salamatoff  (Aleut),  Normal,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Olga  Hilton 

1  Frederick  Harris  died  at  Carliale,  June  10, 1890. 
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(Russian),  Tonng  Ladies'  Seminaryf  Northdeld,  Mass. :  Florence  Wells  (Tlilinget), 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Northfield.  Mass.;  Flora  Campbell  (Thlinget),  Young 
Ladies  Seminary,  Northfield,  Mass. ;  Blanche  Lewis  (Thlinget),  i  oung  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary, North  field,  l^ass. 
Of  Henry  Philips,  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  School,  writes: 
"  I  have  had  Henry  Philips  for  nearly  a  year  in  a  machine  shop  in  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  where  he  has  made  most  wonderral  progress  in  his  knowledge  of  machinery. 
He  is  hound  ap  in  it,  far  more  interested  in  it  than  he  was  in  the  printing  rooms. 
There  is  A^cry  little  about  an  engine  that  he  cannot  now  attend  to.  Moreover,  he 
has  become  a  very  strong,  sensible  boy.  His  brain  power  has  developed  wonder- 
fully, and  he  is,  I  believe,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  leads  the  students  in  that  feature 
of  our  school  work.  Now,  I  have  not  talked  with  him  on  the  snbiect  of  your  letter. 
The  opportunity  for  him  to  go  into  this  work  came  through  his  Sunday  School 
teacher,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  our  firms  in  the  town  of  Carlisle.  It  came  natu- 
rally, and  its  worth  has  been  fuUy  established.  I  believe  that  Henry  may  go  back 
to  Alaska,  able  to  go  into  any  of  their  great  mining  machinery  dei>artments,  or  he 
may  find  profitable  employment  in  the  country  at  large. 

SUPERVISION. 

In  accordance  with  your  directions,  I  left  Washington  on  the  19th  of  May,  reach- 
ing Port  Townsend  on  the  25th.  Immediately  going  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Beary  I 
was  assigned  quarters  in  the  captain's  cabin.  From  May  24  to  291  was  very  busy 
securing  barter  goods  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer  and  supplies  for  the  schools  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Barrow.  At  Port  Townsend,  Mr.  J.  P.  Russell  and 
party,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  were  received  on  board  for  transportation 
to  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Elias. 

At  4  a.  m.  on  the  30th  of  May  anchor  was  weighed  and  we  left  for  the  north.  On 
th<$4th  of  June  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Moimt  St.  Elias,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  away.  We  coasted  all  day  along  the  Fair-weather  range  of  mountains, 
covered  with  snow  and  large  glaciers.  We  also  passed  a  number  of  sealing  vessels. 
At  11.45  p.  m.  dropped  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  Mnlgrave,  and  were  soon 
after  visited  by  Mr.  Henrickson,  one  of  the  Swedish  missionaries  at  that  place. 
On  June  5,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I  went  ashore  and  inspected  the  school 
and  mission  station.  The  teachers  In  charge  were  Rev.  K.  J.  Henrickson  and  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson.  I  found  the  missionaries  living  in  a  small  one  and  a  half 
story  house  (20  by  30  feet)  of  four  rooms  on  the  ground  lloor.  Into  this  house  they 
had  taken  eight  boys  and  six  girls  as  lodgers.  During  the  past  winter  they  reported 
250  jKiople  in  attendance  at  church  and  60  children  at  school.  They  have  erected 
and  inclosed  a  complete  and  substantial  frame  building  (35  by  45  feet),  two  and  a 
half  stories  high.  The  schoolroom  is  so  far  finished  as  to  be  occupied.  With  very 
great  labor  they  have  cleared  two  or  three  acres  of  land  and  planted  them  with  i>ota- 
toes  and  turnips.  .   - 

Commencing  with  July  1,  1891,  this  will  be  made  one  of  the  contract  schools  of 
the  Government.  From  the  mission  we  went  through  the  native  village;  then,  tak- 
ing a  boat,  we  crossed  the  bay  in  a  driving  rain  and  visited  the  old  village,  return- 
ing to  the  ship  for  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  I  again  went  ashore,  when  the  school 
children  were  called  together  and  examined  by  myself.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Yakatat  aro  coal  measures,  and  along  the  beach  a  black  sand  bearing  gold.  On  the 
6th  of  June  we  weighed  anchor  at  2 :40  a.  m.  and  at  9  ;25  a.  m.  dropped  anchor  off  Guyot 
Glacier,  Icy  Bay.  At  9  for  a  short  time  Mount  St.  Elias  emerged  from  the  clouds 
and  stood  revealed  before  ns  from  base  to  top  in  all  its  majesty.  It  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  whole  distance  from  Yakatat  to  Icy  Bay  we  skirted  the 
base  of  Mount  St.  Elias  and  the  gigantic  glaciers  that  occupy  the  coast  line.  Upon 
dropping  anchor  Lieut.  Jarvis  was  sent  ashore  to  see  if  a  landing  could  be  made 
through  the  surf  in  safety.  He  reported  favorably ;  preparations  were  at  once  made 
to  laud  the  exploring  party  and  their  supplies.  At  10  o'clock  Lieut.  Jarvis  led  the 
way,  in  charge  of  the  second  cutter,  with  a  load  of  supplies.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
he  was  followed  by  the  third  cutter,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  L.  L.  Robinson,  with  James 
Haisler,  cockswain,  W.  J.  Wright,  H.  Smith,  T.  F.  Anderson,  and  A.  Nelson,  seAmcn, 
and  W.  C.  Moore,  of  Prof.  Russell's  party.  This  boat  capsized  just  before  entering 
the  breakers  and  all  the  occupants  were  drowned  except  seaman  Wright.  At  10:30 
the  first  cutter  of  Lieut.  Broadbent  was  sent  in,  but  before  reaching  the  breakers, 
seeing  the  fate  of  the  other  boat,  was  recalled  to  the  ship. 

The  balance  of  the  day  was  spent  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  crew  in  the 
wrecked  boat.  First,  Lieut.  McConnel  was  sent  in  shore  as  close  as  the  breakers 
would  allow,  but  was  unable  to  secure  information.  The  next  morning  Lieuts. 
McConnel  and  Broadbemt  were  sent  to  the  edge  of  the  breakers  to  endeavor  to  open 
communication  with  Lieut.  Jarvis  on  shore.  They  then  returned,  reporting  the  loss. 
Lieut.  Jarvis  was  then  signaled  to  bury  the  body  of  seaman  Anderson,  and,  when  he 
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could  safely  do  so,  embark  and  return  ai>oaTd  with  the  body  of  Lieut.  Robinson,  the  only 
bodies  that  were  recovered  at  the  date  of  sailing.  At  slack  water,  high  tide,  Lieut. 
Jarvis  and  men  returned  to  the  ship,  bringing  with  them  the  bod^  of  Lieut.  Robin- 
son. Several  boat  loads  of  supplies  were  then  safely  landed,  until  the  third  cutter, 
breaking  its  oarlock,  capsized  at  the  landing,  and  the  cutter  that  was  still  outside 
the  surf  was  recalled  to  the  ship.  Lieut.  McConnel  and  crew  of  the  overturned  cut- 
ter stayed  on  shore  all  night.  At  2.15  a.  m.,  June  8,  Lieut.  McConnel  signaled  that 
it  was  safe  to  land  the  balance  of  Prof.  Russeirs  party  and  the  suppb'es.  which  was 
done.  At  4.25  a.  m.  anchor  was  weighed  and  we  sailed  for  Sitka,  285  knots  away, 
reaching  there  at  5.12  p.  m. 

At  11  o'clock  on  Juno  10  the  body  of  Lieut.  Robinson  was  buried  in  the  military 
and  naval  cemetery.  While  at  Sitka  I  inspected  the  two  Government  schools,  and 
also  the  industrial  training  school.  While  there  Mr.  William  Wells,  John  Matthew, 
and  William  Hoonah,  native  boys  trained  in  the  industrial  school,  were  enlisted  on 
the  Bear  in  the  place  of  the  drowned  crew.  On  the  14th  anchor  was  weighed  at  3  a. 
m.,  and  the  ship  started  for  the  Shumagin  Islands. 

At  4:30  in  the  morning,  June  18,  the  captain  called  me  to  the  deck  to  see  the  scen- 
ery. We  were  abreast  of  Cape  St.  John,  Alaska  Peninsula.  To  the  south  were 
Castle  Rock  and  Big  and  Little  Koninshi  islands.  To  the  southwest  was  Nagai 
Island.  In  front  was  Andronick  Island;  and  between  Androni<?k  and  Nagai  islauds 
th«  Seven  Haystack  Rocks  stood  as  sentinels  across  the  West  Nagai  Straits.  To  the 
northwest  were  Korovoin  and  Bouldyr  islands,  while  over  and  beyond  them  was 
the  main  peninsula,  with  its  snow-covered  mountains  glistening  in  the  morning  sun. 
In  the  lower  ravines  of  the  mountains  lay  great  banks  of  fog.  Hour  after  hour  I 
sat  watching  with  unabated  interest  the  ever-changing  panorama.  On  the  right  a 
school  of  whales  was  playing.  Then  a  sea  otter  tantalizingly  Lifted  its  head  out 
from  its  watery  home  to  see  what  strange  monster  was  passing  by. 

About  8  o'clock  we  passed  into  Gorman  Straits,  between  Korovoin  and  Andronick 
islands,  heading  for  Pirate  Cove  on  Popoff  Island.  On  Korovoin  is  a  smalf  settle- 
ment of  two  large  families.  They  have  four  or  five  houses  and  a  small  Greek  church. 
The  patriarch  of  the  settlement  is  a  Russian,  who  claims  to  be  105  years  old.  Passing 
to  the  north  of  High  Island,  we  were  abreast  of  Pirate  Cove.  Steam  was  shut  oft, 
the  propeller  stopi>ed  with  a  jar,  and  the  ship  lay  off  and  on,  while  a  boat  was  sent 
ashore  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Jarvis.  A  small,  high,  narrow  nook  of  land  extending 
out  into  the  sea  forms  a  small  but  beautiful  land-locked  bay,  just  such  a  sheltered 
and  hidden  retreat  as  might  be  chosen  by  pirates,  from  which  to  make  a  sudden  raid 
upon  some  passing  vessel.  According  to  tradition,  this  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
a  piratical  and  warlike  people,  who  subsisted  by  raiding  neighboring  settlements, 
from  whom  they  exacted  tribute  in  skins,  furs,  and  fish.  They  usually  made  their 
piratical  raids  in  their  large  skin  boats.  They  were  bold  and  brave  and  became  the 
terror  of  the  Shumagin  Islands.  For  many  years  the  neighboring  settlements  groan  cd 
under  their  oppressive  rule,  until  it  became  so  heavy  and  unendurable  that  a  secret 
combination  of  warriors  was  formed  at  Korovoin  to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  lib- 
erty. Under  cover  of  a  dark  and  stormy  Alaskan  night  they  made  an  attack  od 
Pirate  Cove.  Taken  unawares,  the  people  fell  before  the  avenginjj  hands  of  those 
they  had  so  greatly  wronged,  and  the  hate  of  years  was  wiped  out  in  the  complete 
massacre  of  the  population,  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  being  left  alive.  The  place 
is  now  utilized  by  the  McCollam  Fishing  and  Trading  Company  for  a  cod-fishing 
station. 

Landing  on  the  wharf,  we  had  to  pick  our  way  across,  through,  and  over  a  large 
heap  of  fih  that  were  waiting  to  be  cleaned,  while  on  the  beach  near  by  a  large 
fiock  of  noisy  sea  gulls  awaited  breakfast  from  the  refuse  thrown  away  in  cleaning 
the  fish.  In  a  neighboring  storehouse  forty  thousand  codfish  were  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  market.  On  the  beach  was  the  machinery  of  the  wrecked  steamer  Pre- 
mi€r»  ^  On  a  g^ssy,  flowery  hillside  back  of  the  building  were  the  lone  graves  of 
thirteen  sailors  that  were  drowned  a  few  years  before  in  the  wreck  of  a  schooner. 
Of  the  crew  of  sixteen  but  three  escaped.  Gathering  large  bouquets  of  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  we  returned  to  the  ship  and  were  soon  under  way  for  Unga. 

Turning  south,  we  skirted  the  cast  side  of  Popoff  Island,  rounded  Popoff  Head,  and 
made  direct  for  the  mouth  of  Unga  Harbor,  where  we  dropped  anchor  at  noon.  I 
went  ashore  and  inspected  theschoolhouse  and  supplies.  About  3  o'clock  p.  m.  anchor 
was  again  weighed  and  wo  went  to  Sand  Point,  dropping  anchor  in  Humboldt  Har- 
bor, where  I  again  went  ashore.  At  2 :25  a.  m.  ancnor  was  again  weighed  and  we 
left  Humboldt  Harbor  for  Unalaska.  At  4 :20  we  were  rounding  the  Sea  Lion  Rocks 
off  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Unga  Island.  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  a  small  settle- 
ment of  Aleuts  on  Wosnesensky  Idand,  which  lay  to  the  southwest  of  our  course. 
Passing  to  the  north  of  Ukolsnoy  Island  a  "woolly'' '  swept  down  from  Pavloff  Bay 
that  sent  the  spray  in  sheets  across  our  deck.    Directly  ahead  was  Pavloff  volcano, 

1 A  sodden  ipde  of  wind  that  sweeps  down  high  moantains  on  the  scacoaat. 
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coTored  with  snow  f^om  base  to  summit.  From  the  crater  lazily  arose  pnffs  of  smoke 
and  steam  which  flew  o&  before  the  wind.  Rounding  Cape  Baum,  we  passed,  on 
Dolgay  Island,  the  village  of  Nicclopski,  of  three  or  four  houses,  andtne  omnipresent 
Greek  church.  Passing  west  of  Goloy  Island  and  on  between  the  inner  and  outer 
Iliask  Islaufls,  we  were  abreast  of  Belkofsky,  a  noted  sea-otter  hunting  village. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  windiest  settlements  in  Alaska.  Situated  on  a  bluff  at 
the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  the  "  woollies"  sweep  over  it  with  such  violence  that 
at  times  a  tub  set  outside  of  the  door  is  in  danger  of  being  blown  out  to  sea.  The 
village  has,  next  to  Sitka,  the  best  Greek  church  building  in  the  Territory.  Upon 
one  occasion  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter,  learning  that  one  of  the  citizens  was 
making  **quass"  (native  beer)  contrary  to  law,  sent  a  force  on  shore  to  seize  and 
destroy  the  liquor.  The  owner  became  so  furious  at  the  loss  of  his  liquor  that  he 
called  upon  the  men  to  take  everything  he  had,  saying  that  without  his  liquor  life  was 
not  worth  living,  and  when  they  left  him  he  was  smashing  his  windows,  throwing 
his  crockery  out  of  doors,  and  breaking  up  his  furniture  generally. 

To  the  north  of  us  a  few  miles  was  Bailey  Harbor,  where,  during  November,  1886, 
in  the  steam  schooner  Leo^  1  safely  rode  out  a  winter's  gale.  Passing  between  Cape 
Tonkey  and  Deer  Island,  in  the  distance  loomed  up  Unca,  a  small  rock  upon  which 
one  fall  were  placed  two  natives  to  spend  the  winter  in  search  of  sea  otters.  When 
taken  off  the  following  spring,  they  were  nearly  dead  from  starvation,  a  storm  hav- 
ing carried  away  a  large  portion  of  their  provisions.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Sheshaldin  volcano  arose  up  before  us,  a  snow-covered  cone,  8,755  feet  high.  Pass- 
ing between  Cape  Pankoft  and  the  Sannak  group  of  islands  and  rocks,  we  were 
again  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  morning  of  the  20tn,  coming 
early  upon  deck,  I  found  we  had,  during  the  ni^ht,  passed  between  Ougomok  Island 
and  Scotch  Cape^  on  Ounimak  Island,  and  were  in  Bering  Sea.  At  7 :30  a.  m.  we  were 
in  the  midst  or  a  large  school  of  whales.  Fourteen  were  counted  playing  at  one 
time  around  the  ship.  They  were  so  near  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  must  strike 
some  of  them.  Myriads  of  birds  darkened  the  surface  of  the  water.  Along  the 
north  shore  of  Akoutan  Island  the  honeycombed  rocks  of  lava  formed  many  beauti- 
ful arches  and  caves,  while,  a  short  distance  inland,  lay  open  before  us  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  Rounding  Priests'  Rock,  we  were  soon  in  Captain's  Bay  and 
smooth  water.  Passing  Ulakhta  Bay,  we  were  opposite  Dutch  Harbor,  where  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company  are  making  extensive  improvements.  A  few 
miles  further,  and  at  2:55  p.  m.,  we  were  at  the  wharf  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  at  Unalaska,  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  friends. 

U.  S.  S.  Bushy  Capt.  uoulson  commanding,  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
schooner  Mattheio  Turner,  Capt.  Hay,  were  in  port,  and,  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  steamer  South  Coast  arrived  with  a  load  of  miners  and  mining  material  for  the 
mines  of  Golovine  Bay.  On  Wednesday,  June  24,  there  was  a  heavy  shock  of 
earthquake.  The  week  was  spent  mainly  on  shore,  looking  after  school  matters. 
On  the  26th  a  drunken  mother  took  a  child  out  of  the  boarding  department  of  the 
school,  but  upon  the  following  day  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  secured  the 
^irl  and  returned  her  to  the  school.  On  the  29th  the  U.  S.  S.  Corwin,  Capt.  Hooper 
commanding,  arrived  with  newspapers  as  late  as  June  17,  from  San  Francisco. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  30th  of  June  anchor  was  weighed  and  we  started  for  our 
long  Arctic  cruise,  our  first  stop  being  off  the  village  on  St.  George  Island,  at  9:45 
p.  m.  on  July  1.  The  school  kept  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company  report  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils. '  The  surf  being 
too  bad  for  landing,  at  3:15  a.  m.  on  July  2,  we  started  for  St.  Paul  Island,  reaching 
there  at  9  o'clock.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  village  and  looking  aft^r 
school  matters.  The  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  had  ranged  from  42  to  50. 
Between  the  landing  and  the  village  there  is  a  large  wooden  cross  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  first  religious  service  was  held  on  the  island,  by  the  Rnsso-Greek 
Church.  Returning  to  the  ship  we  got  under  way  at  2:45  p.  m.  and  for  the  next 
day  steamed  through  the  rain  and  fog.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  as  we 
were  just  finishing  breakfast  we  were  startled  by  the  cry,  "Land  all  around."  Rush- 
ing to  the  deck  we  found  that  in  the  fog  and  through  an  easterly  set  of  the  current, 
at  the  rate  of  lA)  miles  an  hour,  we  had  drifted  to  the  westward  of  our  conrse  45 
miles  in  forty-one  hours  and  were  in  danger  of  running  on  shore  at  the  southeast 
cape  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  A  few  minutes  more  of  fog  would  have  shipwrecked 
us.  As  customary  upon  such  holidays  the  sailors  were  given  by  the  officers  an  extra 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  day.  At  6:30  a.  m.  July  5  we  passed  King  Island,  five  miles 
distant,  and  at  11:10  a.  m.  came  to  anchor  in  the  midst  o€  the  whaling  fleet  at  Port 
Clarence. 

There  were  at  anchor  around  us  11  whaling  steamers  and  9  sailing  vessels.  Soon 
after  dropping  anchor  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Lopp,  the  two  teachers  landed  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  came  on  board.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  see  them  looking  well  and 
to  learn  that  they  had  had  a  very  prosperous  winter.  They  were  disappointed,  how- 
ever, in  finding  that  no  ladies  had  been  sent  up  to  reenforce  their  mission.    Soon 
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aftei'  landing  tho  captains  of  the  various  whalers  came  on  board  for  their  mail  and 
the  day  passed  very  rapidly.  In  the  evening  Capt.  Healy  and  myself  went  off  to 
the  hrig  Abram  Barker  to  see  Mr.  J.  B.  Vincent,  third  mate,  with  regard  to  procnr- 
ing  domestic  reindeer.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  employ  Mr.  Vincent,  but  found 
that  he  could  not  be  relieved  from  his  present  engagement  nntil  the  ship  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  On  July  6  Mr.  Vincent  came  aboard  tho  cutt<?r  and  spent 
tho  whole  forenoon  in  discussing  with  me  plans  for  procuring  reindeer.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  ashore  and  visited  tho  large  nimiber  of  natives  that  were  camj)ed.on 
the  beach. 

On  the  7th  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  started  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
having  on  board  170  natives  with  their  eight  umniaks  in  tow  behind.  During  tho 
day  tho  natives  on  board  gave  an  exhibition  of  somo  of  their  dances.  At  5  p.  m.  we 
anchored  olf  the  cape,  and  the  natives  were  immediately  set  to  work  with  their 
umniaks,  taking  on  shore  18^  tons  of  coal  and  the  supply  of  provisions  for  tho  mis- 
sion, which  was  completed  by  9  o'clock  that  evening.  The  supplies,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  coal,  were  then  carried  by  the  natives  from  the  beach  to  the  mission 
house,  which  kept  them  at  work  until  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  my  time  was  spent  on  shore,  inspecting  tho  mission  and 
the  village,  and  at  1  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  whole  village  was  invited  off  to  the 


An  Eskimo  underground  house.    Point  Hope,  Alaskn. 

ship.  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Lopp  called  tho  school  children  to  the  cutter  and  gave 
an  exhibition  of  what  their  schools  could  do  iu  arithmetic,  language^  and  singing, 
after  which  there  was  a  race  of  12  umniaks  from  the  beach  to  the  ship  and  return, 
the  winner  to  receive  as  a  prize  three  pails  full  of  ship  biscuit,  the  second  best,  two, 
and  the  third,  one.  After  this  the  people  were  assembled  on  deck,  the  oflQcers  of  tho 
ship  being  in  full  uniform,  and  Capt.  Ilealy  gave  them  a  talk  with  rejjard  to  tem- 
perance, school  matters,  etc.,  ending  with  appointing  ten  policemen  whose  duty  it 
should  bo  to  assist  tho  teachers  in  preserving  order  and  looking  after  school  attend- 
ance. The  chief  of  the  police  was  Er-a-he-na  and  his  assistant,  Kitmeesult.  The 
others  were  Tiongmok,  Ootiktok,  Teredloona,  Kalawhak,  Weahona,  Weaklseok, 
Kartayak,  and  Maana.  The  first  chief,  for  his  year's  wages,  was  to  receive  three 
sacks  of  flour,  the  second  two,  and  the  others  one  each.  Capt.  Healy  presented  each 
of  them  with  a  uniform  cap.  Three  rounds  of  blank  shells  were  then  fired  from  tho 
20-pound  howitzer,  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  power  of  the  ship.  When  the 
shell  struck  the  water  miles  away  and  threw  a  large  column  of  water  high  in  the 
air,  many  were  the  exclamations  of  astonishment. 

From  July  8  to  July  26  the  time  was  spent  mostly  upon  tho  coast  of  Siberia,  in 
prosecuting  further  inquiries  with  regard  to  domestic  reindeer,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given  later  on  iu  this  report. 
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I'jxm  going  on  deck  on  the  moruing  of  July  26,  I  found  that  wc  had  just  passed 
through  Boring  Strait  and  were  in  the  Arctio  Ocean.  To  the  south  of  us  the 
strait  lay  liko  a  panorama^  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  its  eastern  boundary^  East  Cape 
its  western,  and  the  two  Diomcdo  Islands  in  the  center,  all  being  plainly  visible.  To 
the  right  of  us,  looking  back,  loomed  up  on  the  horizon  the  snow-covered  mountains 
of  Asia,  to  the  left  of  us  those  of  America.  The  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond. 
Late  in  the  evening  two  umuiak  loads  of  natives  came  off  to  the  ship.  The  day  had 
l>een  a  charming  one  of  quiet  and  sunshine. 

On  themorniugof  the  27 th  wo  anchored  off  Capo  Blossom  at  Kotzebuo Sound,  and 
soon  after  300  natives  were  on  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  and  a  keen  barter  was  had 
between  the  furs  of  the  natives  and  the^our,  powder,  caps,  muslin,  and  tobacco  of 
the  ship. 

At  11:4.")  a.  m.  on  the  2Sth  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  started  for  Capo 
Thompson,  75  niih-s  distant. 

At  r):35  a.  ni.  on  the  29th  we  dropped  anchor  abreast  of  Cape  Thompson,  and  the 
ship's  boats  were  at  once  lowered  to  water  ship.  Cape  Thompson  is  one  of  the  great 
bird  rookeries  of  the  Arctic.  Tho  early  morning  calls  and  cries  of  the  myriad  birds 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  sound  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  half  a  mile  away,  like  tho 
escape  of  steam  J'ront  a  railroivd  engine  at  the  depot.     ►Some  of  the  ofldcers  went  on 


Kskiino  monuments  to  tho  doad.     [From  Christian  Tlcrald.  ] 

shore  hunting.  At  5  in  the  afternoon  anchor  was  liove  and  the  ship  got  under  way 
for  Point  Hojie,  where  wo  anchored  abreast  of  tho  schoolhouse  at  9:15  p.m.  As 
late  as  was  the  hour,  several  umniaks  full  of  natives  came  ou  board  to  request  the 
captain  to  take  off  their  hands  a  sailor  who  the  previous  season  deserted  from  one 
of  the  whaling  ships  and  during  the  wint-cr  had  frozen  his  ft^t  so  badly  that  they 
had  mortified  and  wouUl  need  to  bo  amputated.  The  ship's  physician  was  sent  off 
to  see  tho  man  with  the  frozen  feet.  Early  the  following  aay  the  physician  returned 
to  tho  ship,  bringing  the  sick  man  with  him.  After  breakfast  1  went  on  shore  to 
inspect  tho  school.  Dr.  Driggs,  the  teacher,  rei)orted  that  all  the  children  of  the 
village  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  with  the  exception  of  three  married  girls,  had 
been  in  school  during  the  past  winter;  that  the  best  attendance  was  on  tho  stormi- 
est days,  as  then  the  children  would  not  bo  re<|uired  to  go  out  upon  tho  ice  to  fish. 
Tho  village  has  a  present  popniatiou  of  161.  Those  are  only  about  one-half  of  those 
who  belong  there,  the  others  being  scattered  through  the  country  for  a  living,  the 
food  supply  having  been  very  scant  at  the  village.  Tho  coldest  weather  experienced 
during  the* previous  winter  at  the  village,  where  the  climate  is  moderated  by  the 
ocean,  is  31  -  below  zero.  Back  from  the  village  a  few  miles  inland  the  cold  was 
much  more  severe.  The  longest  time  during  which  the  sun  did  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  was  twenty-four  days.  During  the  spring  Polar  white  bear  prowled 
around  the  schoolhouse.     In  May  the  teacher  had  a  battle  with  a  large  bear  in  front 
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of  his  honne.  Daring  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  the  teacher,  I  visited  the 
natiTe  village. 

On  the  31st  of  Jnly  the  captain  received  on  board  a  deserter  bv  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Broim,  who  the  previous  winter,  through  exposure,  had  frozen  his  feet  and 
hands,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  at  the  ankle  and  three  fingers  of 
his  left  hand.  He  was  covered  with  vermin  and  greatly  reduced  in  strength  by  star- 
vation and  nefflect.  Stephen  Cushi,  a  miner,  crippled  with  rheumatisiP;  was  also 
t^en  on  board  for  treatment  and  taken  out  of  the  country.  At  noon  on  the  Ist  of 
August  we  weighed  auchor  and  started  for  the  coal  mines,  42  miles  distant,  and  at 
7 :15  came  to  anchor  off  the  north  side  of  Cape  Lisbon.  At  midnight  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  officers  went  ashore,  and  in  a  verj'  short  time  returned  with  50  to  60  ptar- 
magin.    We  met  much  floating  ice. 

At  3  p.  m.  on  the  3d  of  August  the  ship  got  under  way  for  the  coal  mines  at 
Cape  Sabine.  Picking  our  way  through  large  masses  of  heavy  drifting  ice,  we 
rea42hed  the  cape  and  dropx>ed  anchor  at  7  o'clock.  We  were  surrounded  with  ice 
during  the  4th  and  5th,  when,  the  ice  becoming  too  heavy^  the  ship  got  under  way 
at  4:40  a.  m*.  on  the  5th,  standing  northwest  towards  the  ice  pack.  At  6  p.  m.,  in 
the  midst  of  large  fields  of  broken  ice,  we  came  upon  hundreds  of  walrus.  A  boat 
was  lowered  and  the  captain  and  surgeon  went  after  them  and  soon  c^n^  back  with 
four  large  ones,  which  were  hoisted  on  board.  During  the  6th  the  ship  stood  off 
and  on  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  pack,  sx>eaking  several  whalers  during  the  day. 
Upon  the  8th  the  ship  returned  to  the  shore,  anchoring  off  the  Thetis  coal  mine  at 
3:25  p.  m.  On  the  morning  of  August  9  three  deserters  from  the  whaler  i^otarto 
were  discovered  on  the  beach,  brought  on  board,  and  placed  in  irons.  At  10:15  a.  m. 
anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  sailed  northward,  pushing  its  way  through  the 
heavy  floating  iee.  At  5:40  p.  m.  on  the  10th  the  ship  was  stopped  a  short  time  to 
see  some  natives  off  Wainwright  Inlet.  On  the  11th  the  vessel  anchored  at  midnight 
off  Point  Belcher.  In  the  early  mbming  Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  the  teacher  from 
Point  Barrow,  who  had  come  down  the  coast  70  miles  across  the  ice,  came  on  board. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Frank  Gotch,  of  the  Refuge  Station,  arrived.'  The  same  day 
Samuel  Benny,  a  deserter  from  the  whaler  llomHOj  was  brought  before  Capt.  Uealy, 
accused  of  having  stolen  from  the  natives.  The  charge  having  been  substantiated, 
and  the  man  being  a  disreputable  and  desperate  character,  he  was  detained  on  board 
the  vessel.  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  teacher,  mentioned  that  during  the  spring,  when 
the  natives  were  out  upon  the  ice  floe  after  walrus,  one  of  the  school  girls,  who  waa 
driving  a  team  of  dogs  with  a  load  of  whalebone  from  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the 
village,  being  taken  sick  upon  the  way,  her  father  wanted  to  leave  her  upon  the  ice 
to  die,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  natives  under  similar  circumstances,  but  that 
her  school  companions  resisted  him,  and,  taking  off  their  own  fur  coats,  made  a 
warm  bed  for  her  on  top  of  the  sled  loa*!  of  whalebone,  and  thus  brought  her  safely 
into  the  village— one  of  the  incidental  fruits  of  the  little  schooling  that  they  had  had. 

From  August  12  to  23  we  lay  at  anchor  against  the  great  southern  edge  of  the  Are- 
tic  ice  pacK,  watching  for  the  chance  to  get  farther  north,  hoping  a  gale  would 
spring  up  from  the  east  that  would  open  a  channel  for  the  ship,  but  it  did  not  come, 
and  we  were  unable  to  reach  Point  Barrow.  On  the  14th  two  natives,  Mary  ana 
Charlie,  who  had  previously  been  employed  as  interpreters,  were  received  on  board, 
to  be  returned  to  their  friends  at  St.  Michael.  The  school  supplies  intended  for 
Point  Barrow  were  landed  at  Point  Belcher.  On  the  16th  Lieut.  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call 
and  Engineer  Falkenstein  were  sent  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  examine  a  sound 
and  harbor  which  had  been  reported  to  the  captain.  They  were  found,  however,  to 
be  too  shallow  to  be  of  any  service.  On  the  17th  Capt.  Healy,  learning  that  a 
strange  iron  steamer  had  gone  north  that  morning,  concluded  to  follow  her  up,  and 
for  that  purpose  boldly  pushed  forward  into  the  icefield.  After  proceeding  north  some 
10  miles  or  more  in  the  fog,  fearing  that  he  would  miss  the  vessel,  he  steamed  clear 
of  the  ice  and  anchored  at  3:30  p.  m.  Toward  evening,  the  fog  lifting,  the  steamer 
was  seen  working  her  way  out  of  the  ice  from  the  north.  At  7:35  p.  m.  the  Bi^ar 
weighed  anchor  and  steamed  out  to  meet  the  unknown  vessel,  which  was  found  to  be 
a  small  Japanese  iron  steamer,  the  TsuH  Marie,  of  Tokio,  that  had  been  chartered 
at  Yokohama  by  a  Mr.  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Md.,  who  was  on  a  bridal  trip  around 
the  world,  and,  with  a  yachting  party,  had  come  into  the  Arctic  hunting  walrus  and 
Polar  bear.  Ignorant  of  their  danger,  they  had  driven  their  steamer  into  the  ice. 
thinking  they  could  force  a  way  up  to  Point  Barrow.  The  two  steamers  came 
to  anchor  at  9:55  p.  m.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  and  party  came  over  to  the  Bear  to 
call. 

August  23:  Fresh  ice  was  now  forming  every  day  upon  the  ocean.  The  ridging  of 
the  snip  was  covered  with  ice,  and  daily  there  were  fresh  flurries  of  sleet  and  hail. 
All  hope  of  reaching  Point  Barrow  being  abandoned,  at  9 :15  a.  m.  anchor  was  weighed 
and  the  ship  tumea  southward,  slowly  forcing  its  way  through  groat  masses  of  oro- 
ken  ice.  At  3:40  p.  m.  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  it  was  thought  best  to  drop  anchor 
for  the  night.    On  the  24th  the  ship  wa^  still  at  anchor  at  Wainwright  Inlet  in  the 
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midst  of  heavy  snow  squalls.  At  7  in  the  morning  anchor  was  weighed  and  another 
start  made  through  large  fields  of  broken  ice.  At  11  p.  m.  schooner  7ohn  McCullough, 
that  had  on  bDard  material  for  the  school  and  mission  house  at  Point  Barrow,  was 
sighted.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  reach  there  this  season,  I  went  aboard 
and  gave  the  captain  permission  to  land  his  material  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  we  were  off  Corwin  Coal  Mine,  where  the  captain  took  in  a 
supply  of  fresh  water.  At  6.20  p.  m.  we  were  again  under  w^ay  going  south,  and  on 
the  17th,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  made  the  coast  of  Siberia.  At  6  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  August  29,  a  short  stop  was  made  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  last 
mail  ol  the  teachers  to  their  friends  was  received  on  board. 

At  9  a.  m.,  Augjust  20,  we  lelt  the  cape  for  King  Island,  where  we, anchored  at  4:25 
p.  m.  After  leaving  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  ^oin^  on  deck  to  take  a  last  view 
of  the  mission,  I  saw  the  mountain,  at  the  base  ot  which  lies  the  village,  encircled 
with  a  beautiful  rainbow.  At  King  Island  Dr.  Call  and  Engineer  Falkenstein  went 
on  shore  to  explore  a  remarkable  cave  in  which  the  natives  store  their  provisions. 
Providing  themselves  with  ropes,  candles,  and  a  lantern,  they  approached  the  cave 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  a  few  hunderd  feet  east  of  the  village.  The  water  extends  in 
some  20  feet  from  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but,  owing  to  the  swell  from 
the  ocean,  the  boat  could  not  enter.  Hurriedly  jumping  on  the  rocks,  they  clam- 
bered over  the  sides  to  the  entrance.  The  first  obstacle  that  confronted  them  was  an 
immense  cake  of  ice,  with  a  perpendicular  face^  jammed  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  entrance,  each  of  which  was  equally  inaccessible  for  them.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  scale  it,  they  appealed  to  the  guide,  who  clambered  over  the  ice 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey  and  carried  their  line  with  him.  Even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rope  they  found  considerable  diflSculty  in  following  him.  They  were 
then  in  the  main  chamber  of  the  cave.  In  height  it  is  30  or  40  feet,  and  25  feet  in 
width.  The  floor  was  very  uneven  and  full  of  holes.  Scattered  about  over  this 
slippery  surface  were  strewn  the  remains  of  walrus  bones,  skins,  and  blubber.  This, 
mixed  with  the  yellow  clay,  presented  a  most  unfavorable  aspect.  In  the  left- 
hand  corner  .of  this  immense  cavern  they  saw  a  hole  which  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  exit  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  To  reach  it  seemed  impossible.  Re- 
ferring to  their  guide,  he  demanded  the  promise  of  more  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
pants  which  they  nad  agreed  to  give  him  for  his  services,  exclaiming  with  much 
force,  "King  Charlie  cow-cow  pechuk"  (King  Charlie  has  but  little  food).  The 
ascent  to  the  hole  was  found  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  The  first  15  or  20  feet 
were  made  by  means  of  climbing  a  rope  which  the  natives  had  fastened  under  a 
large  rock  jammed  in  the  crevice  some  distance  above,  and  finally  over  another  bowl- 
der, when  they  stood  in  the  direct  entrance  of  another  part  of  the  cave.  Lighting 
their  candles  and  making  fast  the  line,  two  of  them  with  the  guide  descended  through 
a  narrow  crack,  the  floor  of  which  was  solid  ice.  To  assist  in  coming  down,  steps 
had  been  cut  out,  and  the  dripping  of  water  from  above  had  formed  little  pinnacles 
of  ice  which  answered  as  steps  for  their  feet.  Soon  they  found  themselves  m  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  part  of  the  cave.  The  chamber  was  pyramidal  in  shape, 
the  peaks  extending  upward  40  or  50  feet.  The  walls  were  everywhere  covered  with 
miniature  icicles,  moisture  frozen  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  appearing  like  a 
mass  of  diamonds.  The  floor  was  solid  ice^  out  of  which  chambers  were  excavated 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth  and  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  used  for  cold  storage. 
The  party  having  on  skin  boots  which  had  become  slippery  from  traveling  over  the 
Ice  ana  grease,  were  obliged  to  exercise  the  greatest  precaution  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing into  these  holes.  The  return  was  far  more  difilcult  and  dangerous,  but  was  made 
without  any  serious  accident.  The  cave  is  used  by  the  villagers  for  the  storing  of 
walrus,  which  they  kill  in  winter  and  use  for  their  food  in  summer.  They  were  also 
told  that  it  was  used  at  one  time  as  a  rendezvous  in  times  of  attack  from  warriors  off 
the  coast.  At  present  there  is  no  communication  between  the  top  of  the  island  or 
the  village  and  the  cave,  and  the  cave  contained  but  few  pieces  of  walrus  meat. 

At  7;20  p.  m.  the  ship  got  underway  for  St.  Michael,  reaching  there  at  12:55  p.m., 
September  1.  At  St,  Michael,  Mr.  J.  E.  McGrath,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  with  W.  W.  Davis,  his  assistant,  and  party  of  six  men.  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  international  boundary  survey  at  the  crossing  of  the  Yukon  and  Por- 
cupine rivers,  were  waiting  for  transportation  to  the  s<iuth,  and  were  received  on 
board.  During  the  day  or  September  2,  while  the  goods  of  the  exploring  party 
were  being  shipped,  a  severe  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  ship  had  to  steam  out  to  Egg 
Island  for  deeper  water  and  shelter.  I^eturning  to  St.  Michael  on  the  3d,  we  took 
on  board  all  the  surveying  party,  also  Mr.  William  A.  D.  Hass,  of  the  Frank  Leslie 
exploring  expedition,  and  Mr.  U.  E.  Taggart  and  James  Chaplyn,  destitute  miners, 
and  at  7:15  p.  m.  the  ship  was  again  underway  for  King  Island.  At  noon,  Septem- 
ber 4,  we  passed  Sledge  Island,  with  a  northeast  gale  behind  us.  The  gale  increas- 
ing in  the  evening,  the  captain  hove  to,  but  during  the  night  drifted  fir  north  and 
west  of  King  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  returning  to  the  island,  and  find- 
ing it  too  rough  to  land,  the  captain  steamed  back  to  l*ort  Clarence  for  harbor. 
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Al>otit  7:15  a.  m.  September  6  the  ship  anchored  oflf  Kin^  Island^  and  Capt.  Healy 
distribated  tc  the  natives^  -who  were  in  a  starving  condition,  100  sacks  of  flonr,  1 
chest  of  te%  9  boxes  of  pilot  bread,  6  barrels  of  bread,  and  7  barrels  of  flour.  At 
1 :05  p.  m.  we  started  for  Indian  Point,  reaching  there  at  9 :15  a.  m.  on  September  7. 
The  following  week  was  spent  in  procuring  reindeer,  and  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  12:10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wo  anchored  in  the  large  harbor  of  Unafaska. 
In  the  harbor  were  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohtcan,  the  Bushj  Alki,  the  American  ship  EHckson, 
H.  B.  M.  S.  Nymjthe;  also  the  steamer  Costa  Rica,  from  Victoria,  also  the  steamer  Dan- 
ube from  Victoria,  all  connected  with  the  Bering  Sea  difficulty.  On  the  2 1st  of  Sep- 
tember, through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Coulson,  commanding,  I  was  received  on 
board  uie  revenue  steamer  Rush,  and  at  6:45  a.  m.  on  the  22d  we  weighed  anchor  for 
San  Frandsco,  reaching  there  on  the  forenoon  of  October  2.  On  October  3  the  start 
was  made  for  Washing&n,  which  was  reached  on  the  8th,  having  made  16,997  miles 
during  tho  season. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  REINDEER. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  last  fall  I  had  the  honor  on  November  12  to  address 
you  a  preliminary  report  of  the  season's  work,  emphasizing  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 

"  On  the  5th  of  December  this  report  was  transmitted  by  you  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  his  information,  and  on  the  15th  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  George 
Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  the  following  day  it  was  referred 
by  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Hon.  Louis  £.  McComas,  of  Maryland,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  (H.  R.  No.  258),  pro\'iding  that  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2, 1887,  ''An  act  to  establish  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  tlie  several  States  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  there- 
to" and  an  act  approved  August  30, 1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the 

Provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,"  should  be  extended  by  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  over  Alaska,  with  the  expectation  that  the  purchase,  im- 
provement, and  management  of  domesti^eindeer  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  proposed  college. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1891,  reported  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  passage. 

It  was,  however,  so  near  the  close  of  the  short  term  of  Congress  that  the  resolution 
was  not  reached. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  reached  in  the  usual  way,  the  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Teller,  on  tne  26th  of  February  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
No.  13462)  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  year  ending  June 30,  1892,  appropriating $15,000  for  the  introduction  of  domestic 
reindeer  into  Alaska,  which  was  carried.  ITie  appropriation  failed  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  tho  conference  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  take  action,  and  deprecating  the 
delay  of  twelve  months  before  another  attempt  could  be  made,  with  your  approval, 
I  made  an  appeal  in  the  Mail  and  Express  of  New  York  City,  the  Boston  Transcript, 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  Chicago  luterocean,  and  Washington  Star,  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  the  loading  religious  newspapers  of  the  country,  for  contributions  to 
this  object.    The  response  wa^  prompt  and  generous;  $2,146  were  received. 

As  the  season  had  arrived  for  the  usual  visit  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  tho 
schools  in  Alaska  you  were  kind  enough  to  direct  that  in  addition  to  my  regular 
work  for  the  schools,  I  should  continue  in  charge  of  tho  work  of  transplanting  do- 
mesticated reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska.  As  the  natives  of  Siberia,  who  own  the 
reindeer,  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  money,  an  assortment  of  goods  for  tho  purpose 
of  barter  for  the  reindeer  was  procured  from  the  funds  so  generously  contributed  by 
benevolent  people  in  answer  to  the  appeal  through  the  newspapers. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  instructions  to  Capt.  Healy  to 
furnish  me  every  possible  facility  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  reindeer 
from  Siberia  to  Alaska.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  State  secured  from  the  Russian 
Government  instructions  to  their  officers  on  the  Siberian  coast,  also,  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could. 

The  proposition  to  introduce  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska  had  excited  wide- 
spread and  general  interest.  In  tho  public  discussions  which  arose  with  regard  to 
tne  scheme  a  sentiment  was  found  in  some  circles  that  it  was  impracticable;  that  on 
account  of  the  superstitions  of  tho  natives  they  would  be  unwilling  to  sell  their  stock 
alive;  further,  that  tho  nature  of  the  reindeer  was  such  that  he  would  not  bear  ship 
transportation,  and  also  that  even  if  they  could  be  purchased  and  safely  transported 
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tho  native  dogs  on  tlie  Alaskan  coast  woald  destroy  or  the  natives  kill  them  for  food. 
This  feeling,  which  was  held  by  many  intelligent  white  men,  wa&  asserted  so  strongly 
and  positively  that  it  was  thought  best  l^e  first  season  to  make  haste  slowly,  and 
instead  of  purchasing  a  large  number  of  reindeer  to  possibly  die  on  shipboard^  or 
perhaps  to  bo  destroyed  by  the  Alaskan  dogs  (thus  at  the  very  outset  prejndicmg 
the  scheme),  it  was  deemed  wiser  and  so&r  to  buy  only  a  few. 

Therefore,  in  the  time  available  from  other  educa4;ioual  duties  during  the  season 
of  1891,  it  seemed  important  that  1  should  a^n  carefully  review  tiie  ground  and 
secure  all  possible  additional  information  with  reg^xl  to  the  reindeer,  and,  while 
delaying  the  actual  establishment  of  a  herd  until  another  season,  that  I  shouid  deter- 
mine Idle  correctness- of  the  objections  that  the  natives  w^uld  not  sell  and  the  deer 
would  not  bear  transportation  by  actually  purohasing*  and  transporting  them. 

Tho  work  was  so  new  and  untried:  that  many  things  could  omy  be  ibund  out  by 
actual  experience. 

First.  The  Avild  deernien  of  Siberia  arc  a  very  Haperstitious  people,  aud  need  to 
bo  approached  with  great  wisdom  and  tact.. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  Capt.  Healy  purchased  a  few  reindeer  for  food,  the  fol- 
lowing oeromonies  w«re  observed :  When  getting  ready  to  lasso  the  deer  the  owner's 
family  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  where  probably  some  rites  con- 
nected with  their  superstitions  were  observed.  Upon  attempting  to  approach  the 
circle,  1  was  motioned  away.  After  a  short  time  the*  men  went  out  and  lassoed  a 
selected  animal,  which  was  led  to  one  side  of  the  herd.  The  man  tiiat  wafr  leading 
him  stationed  himself  directly  in  foont  of  the  animal  and  held  him  firmly  by  the  two 
horuH.  Another,  with  a  butcher  knife,,  stood  at  the  side  of  the  dber.  An  old  man, 
piobably  the  owner,  went  off  to  tho  eastward,  and  placing  his  back  to  tho  setting 
un  scorned  engaged  in  prayer,,  upon  tho  conclusion  of  which  he  turned  around  and 


Hnperatitious  ceremony  oouueotod  \ritli  killing  or  uelliug  roiiidecr  in  Siberia. 

faced  the  doer.  Tliis  was  the  sijpial  for  knifing  tho  animal.  With  apparently  no 
effort,  the  knifo  was  pushed  to  the  heart  aud  withdrawn.  Tlio  aninial  seemed  to 
suffer  no  pain,  and  in  a  few  seconds  sank  to  his  knees  and  rolled  over  on  his  side. 
While  this  was  taking  place  the  old  man  before  mentioned  stood  erect  and  motion- 
less, with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  When  tlie  deer  was  dead  ho  approached,  and 
taking  a  handful  of  hair  and  blood  from  tho  wound,  impressively  threw  it  to  the 
eastward.  This  was  repeated  a  second  time.  Upon  the  killing  of  the  second  ani- 
mal, the  wife  of  tho  owner  cast  the  hair  and  blood  to  tho  eastward. 

Since  then  I  have  often  obsi-rved  tho  man  who  was  selling  a  deer  pluck  some  hair 
ft-oni  tho  deer  an<l  put  it  in  liis  pocket  or  throw  it  to  the  winds  for  gt>od  luck. 

If  a  man  should  hoU  us  a  deer,  and  tho  following  winter  an  epidemic  break  out  in 
his  herd,  or  some  calamity  befiiil  his  family,  the  shamans  would  make  him  believe 
tliat  his  ba<l  luck  was  all  due  to  the  sale  of  tho  deer. 

Second.  The  Sil»orian  doermen  are  a  nonpropfrcssivo  people.  They  have  lived  for 
ages  outside  of  the  activities  and  progress  of  tho  world.  As  the  fathers  did,  so 
continue  to  do  their  children. 

Now,  they  have  never  before  beer  asked  to  sell  their  deer;  it  is  a  new  thing  to 
them,  and  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They  were  suspicious  of  our 
designs.  And  in  reference  to  this  state  of  mind  I  have  found  that  bemg  on  a  Gov- 
ernment vessel  has  been  of  groat  assistance.  It  impresses  tho  natives  with  confidence 
that  thoy  will  be  treated  honorably  ami  justly.  This  moral  cfteet  was  so  great  that 
we  secured  results  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  obtained  so  easily. 

Then,  Capt.  Hoaly,  commander  of  tho  JkaVf  is  well  known  for  thousands  of  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  coast,  and  the  natives  have  confidence  in  him.  With  a  stranger 
in  command  lam  confident  that  but  littlo  would  havo  been  accomplished  in  thosani- 
ner  of  1891. 
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PtirohAftiug  reindeer  iu  Siberia  is  very  different  from  going  to  Texa»  and  buying  a 
liercl  of  cattle.  In  Texas  suchasale  conid  be  oonBommated  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours. 
BtU;  in  Siberia  it  takes  boi^  time  and  patience. 

Ui>oa  the  anchoring  of  the  ship  in  the  vicinity  of  a  settlement  the  natives  flock 
aboard^  bringing  skins  and  furs  to  exchange  for  flour,  cotton  cloth,  powder,  lead,  etc. 

Once  aboam  they  expect  to  be  fed  by  tiiie  captain,  and  bucket  after  bucket  of  hard 
bread  is  distributed  among  them.  They  kno w  i>erfectly  well  that  we  are  after  rein- 
deer,, but  nothing  is  said  about  it.  They  have  to  be  feasted  first;  They  are  never 
in  a  hurry  and  therefore  do  not  see  why  we  should  be. 

After  alittle,  small  presentsare  judiciously  given  to  the  wife  or  child  of  a  leading 
man,  and  when  every  one  is  in  good  humor  a  few  of  the  loaders  are  taken  into  the 
pilol^bonse  and  the  main  subject  is  opened.    After  much  discussion  and  talking  all 


Han-en>ka. 

[The  flrwt  Siberian  to  sell  a  roimletT  for  tho  Alaska  herd,  1891.     PiibU«li»Ml  l»y  pfTniintiiou  of  The  Cali- 

fomiau.] 

around  the  subject  one  man  is  ready  to  sell  twenty  and  another  perhaps  only  two. 
After  all  is  arranged  the  leading  men  send  their  servants  olf  after  tho  deer,  Avhich 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  or  four  or  five  days'  journey  away.  Sometimes  these  delays 
consume  a  week  or  more  at  a  jdace. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  can  not  understand  what  wo  want 
of  tho  reindeer.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  motive  as  doing  good  to  others 
without  pay. 

As  a  rulo'^tho  men  with  tho  largest  herds,  who  can  best  afford  to  sell,  are  iuhind 
and  difficult  to  reach. 

Then  business^ selfishness  comes  in.  The  introduction  (if  the  reindeer  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  may  to  some  extent  injuriously  airect  their  tradu  in  deer  skius.     From  time 
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immemorial  they  liavc  been  accustomed  to  take  their  skins  to  Alaska  and  exchange 
them  for  oil     To  establish  herds  in  Alaska  will,  they  fear,  rnin  this  business. 

Anotlier  difficulty  experienced  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  competent  inter- 
preter. 

A  few  of  the  natives  of  the  Siberian  coast  have  spent  one  or  more  seasons  on  a 
whaler, and  thus  picked  up  a  very  little  English.  And  upon  this  class  we  have  been 
dependent  in  the  past. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  native  young  man  should  be  secured  and  trained  as  an 
interpreter,  who  could  bo  employed  regularly,  year  after  year. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  and  delays,  Capt.  Healy  with  the 
Hear  coasted  from  1^200  to  1,500  miles^  calling  at  the  various  villages  and  holding 
conferences  with  the  leading  reindeer  owners  on  the  Siberian  coast.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  purchase  of  animals  the  following  season.  Then,  to  answer  the 
questiou  whether  reindeer  could  be  purchased  and  transported  alive,  sixteen  were 


Ko-har-ra,  tbo  Richest  Native  in  N.  £.  Siberia. 
[From  a  photograph  hy  Dr.  S.  J.  Call.] 

purchased,  kept  on  shipboard  for  some  three  weeks,  passing  through  a  galo  so  severe 
that  the  ship  had  to  ''lie  to,'' and  finally  landed  m  good  condition  at  Amaknak 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Unalaska,  having  had  a  sea  voyage  of  over  1,000  miles. 

While  at  Port  Clarence,  on  July  6  we  met  a  Siberian  native  who  understood  a  little 
English,  having  spent  a  few  summers  on  a  whaling  ship.  His  name  was  Shoofly. 
We  secured  his  services  as  interpreter  to  the  deermen,  but  when  we  were  ready  to 
sail  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

At  6 :2.")  p.  m.  on  July  9,  leaving  our  anchorage  off  the  village  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
we  started  for  Asia.  Swinging  around  by  1  airway  Hock,  we  sailed  through  Bering 
Straits  north  of  the  Diomede  Islands,  reaching  the  village  at  East  Cape  Siberia  at  1 :20 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Coming  upon  deck  I  found  that  many  natives  had  como 
aboard.  Among  them  was  one  that  had  a  little  smattering  of  English.  Inquiries 
were  immediately  made  for  reindeer.  W^e  had  been  informed  that  we  would  find 
some  deermen  at  East  Cape,  but  now  that  wo  had  reached  the  place  we  were 
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informed  that  there  were  very  small  heards  around  them,  but  that  north,  at  Cape 
Serdze  Kamen,  100  miles  distant  on  the  Arctic  coast,  there  were  large  herds.  Last 
season,  having  made  inqniries  at  the  native  village  at  Indian  Point,  and  receiving 
assurances  that  they  would  sell  deer,  and  there  being  a  number  of  natives  at  that 
point  that  understood  some  English,  the  captain  concluded  to  go  there  first.  Con- 
sequently, at  9:30  a.  m.,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  we  started  for  the  point,  150 
mites  south.  Around  us  was  a  field  of  floating  ice,  through  which  we  had  to  pick 
our  way. 

At  2.30  p.  m.  wo  were  at  Cane  Xuniagmo,  that  marks  the  northern  entrance  to  St. 
Lawrence  Bay.  In  this  bay,  during  the  winter  of  1881-82,  the  U.  S.  S.  JtCoger 8, which 
had  been  sent  in  search  of  the  Jeannette,  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  At  4  p.  m.  we 
passed  Cape  Krleougoune.  the  southern  headland  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  back  of  which 
snowy  mountains  rise  3,407  feet.  This  high  and  steep  cape  is  crowned  with  a  cluster 
of  sharp  peaks,  which  makes  it  a  noted  landmark.  At  8  p.  m.  Cape  Ny^^chigane 
came  in  view  with  eight  or  ten  snow-covered  peaks  clustered  back  of  it  *in  a  semi- 
circle.   Seniavine  Straits  to  the  southwest,  lying  between  the  main  coast  and  Ara- 


A  TYPICAL  ESKIMO  WOMAN. 
(Shoieing  native  dregs  and  ear  and  lip  omamenU.) 

kamtchetchene  Island,  were  still  closed  with  ice.  These  straits  were  named  after 
his  ship  by  Capt.  Lutke,  the  explorer.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  straits,  as  well 
as  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  are  deeper  than  the  adjacent  sea.  This  depth  is  separated 
from  the  shallower,  open  sea  by  a  bank  that  has  still  less  water  upon  it.  so  that 
soundings  first  decrease  and  then  increase  when  approaching  the  coast.  At  3  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  10  we  anchored  off  Indian  Point.  The  village  had  been  vis- 
ited by  twenty-four  whalers  previous  to  our  arrival.  Soon  a  number  of  the  natives 
came  on  board,  among  them  being'  Ko-har-ra,  the  leading  man  of  the  village.  After 
breakfast  the  captain  and  myselt  had  a  long  conference  with  him  concerning  the 
purchase  of  reindeer,  and  a  pronosition  was  made  to  take  his  whole  herd  of  one  hun- 
dred. He  declined  our  offer,  pleading  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  keeping  his  herd  for 
a  time  of  need;  that  if.  any  season,  the  walrus  and  seal  should  fail  him,  he  would 
need  his  herd  to  keep  tlie  people  of  the  village  from  starving.  He  offered  to  make 
the  captain  a  present  of  two,  but  would  not  sell  any.  Finally,  we  came  down  in  our 
requ^t«,  but  received  no  encouragement. 
About  11  o'clock  the  party  abruptly  took  their  departure,  Ko-har-ra  claiming  that 
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kft  wiakad  to  oonBolt  his^  son.  la  tiie  afternoon,  with  several  of  the  offi^^ers,  I  wMilr 
en  shore  to  visit  the  viila^pe.  At  the  hig^st  part  of  the  ridf^  pa^ratiel  to  the  north- 
ern heaeh,  were  ruins  of  ftom  twenty-fiTe  to  thirty  old  honaee,  the  frames  of  which 
hod  bcen^constmcted  of  tiie  lower  ^aw-h«ne  of  the  whale.  In  Ko-hal^-ra'a  storehoaBe^ 
whioh  was  the  only  frame  honse  m  the  village,  I  counted  200  sacks  of  flour  and  80 
boxes  of  tobacco  'y.  also  a  head  of  walrus,  bone,  worth  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Ano^^ 
iuterWew  was  hail  with  Ko-har-ra,  whioh  resulted  in  his  refusing  to  sell  any  of  hi» 
deer.  In  the  ovcuing  another  party  came  aboard,  from  whom  we  received  some  hope 
that  we  might  be  ab&  to  purchase  a  few  the  following  September,  when  they  wauid 
be  driven  down  to  the  coast  in  Penke^^i  Bay,  on  Senaviue  Stoaits.  lliey  aU  testified 
that  bat  few  could  be  had  in  that  neighborhood,  bat  that  along  the  shores- of  Koly 
Ci»B8  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Anadyr  Golf,  there  were  lacge  numbers  of  reindeer  close  to 
the  beach.  Ko  one  expressed  a  donbt  or  an  intimation-  of  the  natives  being  unwill- 
ing to  sell,^  through  superstitious  notions,  but  somehow  or  other  we  felled  to  get  any. 
But  the  people  of  the  region^  so  far  visited,  only  owned  small  bands>  ranging  from 
tweoity-live  to  one  hnndr€»d.  and  tliey  did  not  wish  to  part  with  them. 

We  were  also  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  onr  communications  with  them  for  the 
want  of  a  suitable  interpreter.  The  natives  could  not  comprehend  why  we  wanted 
them.  Several  of  them  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  deer  would  not  live  on  St 
Lawrence  Island,  where  we  at  that  time  intended  to  place  them.  They  also  claimed 
that  the  deer  would  not  go  over  forty-eight  hours  without  food,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  we  intended  feeding  them  on  the  ship  while  in  transit.  However,  that  night, 
from  the  last  party  of  visitors,  we  secured,  through  Capt.  Healy,  an  old  man  and  a 
boy  as  interpreters,  who  agreed  to  accompany  us  to  Holy  Cross  Bay.  Early  the  next 
morning  our  interpreters  appeared  on  deck  to  decliue  going,  saying  that  they  were 
afraid,  alleging  that  if  the  ship  should  go  to  Holy  Cross  Bay  and  not  find  any  deer- 
men  on  the  beach,  or  if  the  natives  should  refuse  to  sell  their  deer,  or  if  the  bay 
should  be  full  of  ice  so  that  the  ship  could  not  get  in,  the  captain  would  be  angry 
and  accuse  them  of  lying  to  hinu  After  repeated  assorances  of  the  captain  that  he 
would  not  hold  them  responsible,  they  went  ashore  aiter  their  clothes  and  blankets, 
which  they  brought  off  in  a  hair  sealskin,  bag. 

At  11 :30  a.  m.  on  July  11  we  got  under  way  for  Holy  €ross  Bay,  300  miles  inland 
in  Siberia.  From  Indian  Poiut  the  coast  of  Siberia  trends  in  a  general  southwest 
direction  to  Cape  Choukotzki  and  then  turns  sharply  to  the  northwest.  At  this 
capo  commences  the  Gulf  of  Anailyr,  whose  entrance  across  to  Cape  Thaddeus  is  200 
miles.  Counting  the  distance  across  the  entrance  tho  gulf  has  a  circuit  of  420  miles, 
and  at  its  north Avest  extremity  is  the  Bay  of  Holy  Cross,  with  a  circuit  of  180  miles, 
its  northern  shore  being  within  10  miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  At  8  p.  m.  we  were  off 
the  entrance  of  Plover  Bay,  where  the  British  ship  Plover f  Capt.  Moore  command- 
ing, in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  wintered  in  1848-'49;  In  view  of  the  necessity 
of  transporting  the  reindeer  so  great  a  distance,  should  we  secure  any  at  Holy 
Cross  Bay,  tho  question  of  food  was  carefully  considered.  We  had  confidently  ex- 
pected to  secure  them  near  Indiaa  Pointy  only  a  few  hours'  sail  from  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  foeding  them ;  but  if  we  secured  any 
at  Holy  Cross  Bay  it  would  require  a  trip  of  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  in 
that  case  the  food  question  became  importautt.  An  inventory  of  the  stpros  on  board 
revealed  some  lOJ  pounds  of  oattmeal  in  the  captain's  pantry,  24  pounds  in  the  offi- 
cers* mess,  a  few  pounds  in  the  engineer's  department,  and  about  60  pounds  in  the  sail- 
ors* stores.  It  was  agreed  to  purchase  these  and  mix  with  the  drinking  water  of  the 
animals  if  secured. 

At  8:4.5  o'clock  a.  m.  on  July  2  we  were  off  Cape  Bering  in  a  fog,  when  ice  sud- 
denly appeared  under  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  the  heart  of  the  officer  on  deck  stood 
still,  thinking  that  he  was  ashore.  We  then  entered  a  large  field  of  broken  ice.  The 
si)ccd  was  slowed  down  and  several  honrs  were  spent  in  picking  our  way  through 
the  ice.  In  the  afternoon  clear  water  was  again  reached,  and  at  5 :35  p.m.,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  land  and  the  fog  continuing  thick,  tho  anchor  was  let  ^  in  11 
fathoms  of  water.  The  next  day  continuing  rainy  and  foggy,  the  ship  continued  at 
anchor  until  8 :20  p.  m.,  when  tlie  wind  increased  and  the  captain  concluded  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  inside  of  Holy  Cross  Bay.  We  were  in  the  proximity  of  land,  in 
strauffo  waters,  with  imperfect  charts.  The  ship  was  surrounded  with  floating  ice ; 
tlie  night  was  very  dark,  with  a  cold,  driving  ram  storm,  and  we  almost  ran  ashore. 
However,  we  got  inside  and  wore  at  anchor  about  midnight.  Holy  Cross  B;^  was 
fii-st  entered  by  a  vessel  in  1827,  when  Capt.  Lutke  made  a  rcconuoissance.  Proba- 
bly the  Bear  was  the  first  steamer  ever  to  plow  its  waters. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  three  or  four  unmiaks  full  of  natives 
came  off  from  a  village  of  sixteen  tents  or  yourts  on  the  sandy  beach.  They  were 
all  large-sized  and  a  healthy  but  dirty  looking  set.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
securing  fresh  water  for  the  ship.  Diligent  inquiries  were  made  for  reindeer,  and 
two  men  were  found  who  sold  five  each,  but  their  deer  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  which  could  not  be  reached  until  the  ice  should  move,  and  the  ice  would  not 
move  until  the  wind  changed.     For  ton  days  the  wind  had  been  in  tho  east  and 
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80oth«ast  and  kept  the  ice  piled  ap  stmnst  tho  west  shore.  Just  as  we  weie  fhiisk^ 
ing  breakfiMt  oa  the  momiiig  «f  tbe  15th  theannoascement  was  made  that  a  ''  pod  " 
of  wafams  was  Tisihle.  Ooiaff  upon  dtek,  seme  filly  or  move  were  seen  swiminiiig 
in  &  fine  toward  the  ship.  A  boat  was  at  oaoe  lowered  sad  the  captain  and  surgeon 
with  a  hoaf  s  crew  started  to  intercept  thesi.  Ser^^  were  shot,  imt  only  two  se- 
exBBid.  A  baby  watms  weighing  abont  500  ponnds  was  also  shot,  but  while  Betting 
it  into  the  boot  the  rope  slipped  and  the  animal  went  to  the  bottom  as  if  it  were 
made  of  lead.  Three  nmniacs  caone  eff  from  shove  and  were  sent  out  to  h^  bring 
in  the  walms.  When  bronght  to  the  side  they  were  hoisted  by  the  steam  windlass 
OB  deck.  The  skin  and  hides  were  preserved  and  the  carcasses  divided  np  amoni" 
the  natives.  Tbe  heart  and  liver  were  reserved  for  eating  on  the  ship  ana  proved 
to  be  very  palatable.    The  walms  episode  helped  pass  awa^  the  day. 

Aiter  a  tedious  watt  for  better  weather,  on  the  17th  of  July  anekor  was  weighed 
at  4:10  a.  m.  A  few  minntes  afterwards  we  entered  the  ice,  into  which  we  pnsbed 
nntil  we  eame  abreast  of  a  Tochtehi  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  where  the 
ship  dropped  anchor.  The  iee  floe  eansinir  the  anchor  to  drag,  it  was  again  hoisted 
up  and  we  steamed  a  few  miles  farther  north  ^trough  the  iee,  anchoring  at  9:30  a.  m. 
in  comparatively  clear  water.  A  boat  in  charge  of  lient.  Jarvis  was  started  toward 
the  sh^e,  but  the  wind  freshening  and  the  sea  being  ron^  the  captain  recalled  the 
boat  with  the  steam  whistle.  Parties  of  natives  were  seen  on  shore,  but  none  came 
off  thoroogh  the  ice  to  the  steamer.  After  breakfast  on  the  momin«  of  the  18th  we 
made  ancrther  attempt  to  reach  shore.  Moving  cantionsly  throng  a  large  field  of 
floating  iee  we  at  length  got  on  terra  firma,  and  a  walk  of  4  ca  5  miles  broa^ht  ns  to 
two  native  hots.  Upon  reaching  them  we  found  only  tbe  women  and  children  at 
home,  the  men  having  passed  ns  on  the  way  to  the  8ht]».  We  therefore  retraced 
ooT  steps  to  the  beach  and  signaled  for  a  boat.  Seturmns^  to  tbe  ship  we  fonnd 
two  nmniak  loads  of  natives  on  board.  One  of  them  agreed  to  famish  ns  next  year 
twenty-five  deer  at  the  rate  of  five  for  a  rifle  and  twenty  for  a  whale  boat.  They 
promised  ns  that  they  wonld  secnre  some  two  hnndred  head  for  ns  the  folk>wing 
season,  driving  them  aown  to  the  beach  the  middle  of  July. 

Having  accomplished  ererything  that  we  conld,  at  8  p.m.  anchor  was  weighed 
aad  the  ship  steamed  out  through  the  drifting  ice.  The  natives  sat  a  little  way  off 
in  their  umniaks,  watcbing  tbe  movements  of  tho  first  steamer  that  many  of  them 
bad  ever  seen.  Daring  the  night  the  vessel  plowed  through  fields  of  heavy  ice  from 
Cape  ^onberg  to  Cape  Tchingan.  The  coast  was  bold  and  beantiful^' consisting  of 
pc^venoicnlar  rocks.  On  the  evenin|^  of  the  17th  we  passed  two  or  three  small 
Tebatehi  viDages,  the  largest  of  wh^h  was  at  John  Howland  Bay.  At  10  o'clock 
the  sunset  was  remarkably  fine.  Another  hour  brought  us  to  anchorage  in  Plover 
'Bkj,  but  the  fog  became  so  thick  that  the  e&jrisan  did  not  venture  to  attempt  to 
make  the  bay,  bat  lay  off  at  sea  all  night.  At  3  a.m.,  July  20,  the  fog  lifted  and  the 
ship  made  ibr  Plover  Bay,  which  is  a  fiord  about  2  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long, 
extending  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains^  whoee  precipitous  sides  rise  to  the 
height  offrom  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  Passing  between  Capes  Lessouski  and  Bald  Head, 
sailing  past  a  small  village  aitnated'on  the  sand  spit  and  around  Cape  Haidmak,  the 
northwest  side  of  the  spit,  the  ship  anchored  in  Providence  Harbor  at  6 :30  a.m.  This 
little  landloeked  boy  was  named  by  the  commander,  Moore,  of  H.  M.  ship  Plover ^ 
who  visited  it  first  m  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  A  short  distance  up  the  bay  is 
Emma  Hasbor,  where  he  wintered  his  ship  in  1848-^49.  Above  Emma  Harbor  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  is  Cape  Theodorof,  overtopped  by  Mount  Kennicott,  2,^t3  feet 
high. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  in  1866  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  cxi>edition 
erected  a  house  and  established  a  station,  it  being  their  purpose  to  run  a  land  wire 
across  the  cape,  connecting  tbe  proposed  cable  across  Bering  Straits  with  another 
across  Anadyr  Gulf.  Overlooking  our  anchorage  and  almost  topping  over  us  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay  was  Mount  Slavianka,  1,427  £et  high.  During  the  summer  of  1866, 
while  awaiting  supplies  at  this  bay,  Mr.  B.  J.  Bush,  in  tbe  employ  of  the  telegraph 
company,  says  that  one  day,  seeing  a  party  of  natives  gatherea  upon  the  bleak  bar- 
ren mountain  side  back  of  the  village,  curiosity  led  a  party  from  the  ship  to  visit 
the  spot.  They  found  about  forty  people  present,  of  all  ages  down  to  babies.  They 
were  laughing  as  if  at  a  picnic.  On  a  small  level  spot  had  been  constructed  an 
oblong  Ime  of  stones  abont  6  feet  in  length.  Kear  by  a  reindeer  had  been  killed 
and  the  party  of  women  were  snrinkling  the  stones  with  handfuls  of  tobacco  and 
choice  bits  of  deer  meat,  as  if  tnoy  were  making  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  One  of 
the  natives  who  had  learned  a  little  Engli^  of  the  whalers  was  called  one  side  and 
asked  what  was  gmng  on.  Pointing  to  an  old  man  in  the  ^oxrp.  he  said, ''  Old  man 
no  got  eyes.  Byme-by  kill  um."  '* But  why  do  you  kill  him f^  was  asked.  "Old 
man  like  it.  Old  man  plenty  of  deer.  Last  year  old  man's  son  die.  He  plenty  like 
um  son.  He  want  die  too;  he  want  Tchntchi  man  kill  um.  All  right.  Old  man 
piekininy  (grandson)  no  want  to  kill  um.    To-day  Tchntchi  kill  um."    '*It  is  bad, 
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very  bad,"  one  of  the  party  replied.  "No  bad,"  he  said.  "Tchntchi  plenty  like 
um.    All  same  every  fellow,    Byme-by  me  get  old.    Kill  me,  too.    All  same." 

It  seemed  that  a  day  had  provionsly  been  fixed  by  the  old  man  to  die,  bnt  he  had 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  grandson,  who  had  begged  him  to  live  for  his 
sake.  In  some  cases  the  old  nerson  is  first  made  insensible  by  inhaling  something. 
They  are  then  stoned,  speared,  or  bled  to  death,  as  the  case  may  be.  Iliis  was  simi- 
lar to  the  experience  of  Capt.  Healy,  who,  npon  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Arctic,  was 
inquiring  the  whereabouts  of  a  native  whom  he  had  met  upon  former  trips.  Meet- 
ing a  companion,  he  said  to  him,  "  Where  is  Charlie  now!"  "Charlie!"  he  replied; 
"  f  shot  him  last  year."  "  Shot  him  f  How  was  that  f "  "  Why,  Charlie  and  I  were 
great  friends.  He  was  taken  very  sick.  One  day  he  sent  his  boy  over  to  ask  me  to 
come  to  see  him  and  to  bring  my  gun  along.  When  I  went  to  see  him  he  said  that 
he  could  not  get  well  and  wanted  me  to  shoot  him.  I  did  not  want  to.  He  was  my 
friend.  So  I  told  him  he  would  be  better  in  a  few  days,  and  tried  to  encourage  him ; 
but  he  wanted  me  as  his  friend  to  shoot  him  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  To  put 
him  ofif  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  get  better  in  a  few  days  he  could  send  for  me 
again  and  I  would  come  over  and  shoot  him. 

''  In  a  few  days  his  boy  came  to  my  house  and  said  his  father  was  no  better.  He 
wanted  me  as  his  friend  to  come  and  shoot  him.  So  I  went  over  and  shot  him."  It 
seems  a  very  common  practice  among  some  of  the  tribes,  when  a  person  has  an  incur- 
able disease  or  becomes  too  old  for  further  service  in  procuring  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  kill  him.  The  conditions  of  life  are  so  hard,  the  difficulties  of  feeding  the  well 
so  great,  that  no  supernumeraries  can  be  allowed  in  their  homes.  Last  season,  visit- 
ing several  thousands  of  miles  of  this  Arctic  and  semi- Arctic  coast,  and  meeting  with 
thousands  of  natives,  I  met  with  but  one  old  person.  This  season  I  met  but  two. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  aged  persons  among  the  population  confirms  the  accounts 
of  the  custom  of  killing  the  old  and  infirm.  There  are  years  when  the  fish  fail  to 
come  in  their  usual  number,  when  the  winter  supply  of  walrus  and  seal  fail  them, 
and  then  starvation  stares  them  in  the  face  during  the  long  Arctic  winter.  During 
the  sojourn  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  that  country  in  1866  ana 
1867,  Mr.  Bush  speaks  of  one  of  these  periodic  famines,  in  which,  as  early  as  October, 
the  people  had  begun  to  boil  their  deerskins  into  soup.  Many  of  these  natives 
sought  his  advice  and  assistance.  One  said,  "You  know,  sir,  the  winter  has  hardly 
begun.  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children  and  seven  dogs  to  support,  and  not  a  pound 
of  meat  or  fish  to  give  them.  But  I  have  some  deerskins  and  eight  fathoms  of  thong 
that  I  can  boil  up.  But  these  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  family  and  the  dogs 
too  until  the  Tcliutchi  come  with  their  reindeer.  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  more 
food,  as  my  neighbors  are  starving  too." 

With  hesitation  and  a  faltering  voice  he  added,  "If  my  children  perish  I  will 
have  my  do^s  left,  but  if  my  dogs  die  how  can  I  go  to  the  Tchutchi  to  get  deerf 
Then  my  family  will  starve  too,  and  then  I  will  have  neither  family  nor  dogjs."  What 
he  wanted  Mr.  Bush  to  decide  was  whether  it  was  wiser  for  him  to  let  his  children 
or  sled  dogs  starve,  for  if  the  latter  starved  it  would  involve  the  st^nration  of  the 
whole  family.  He  was  advised  to  try  and  keep  b<^h  as  long  as  possible.  Occasionally 
an  instance  of  this  destitution  and  starvation  comes  under  the  eye  of  an  intelligent 
white  man  and  is  ^ven  to  the  world.  But  these  periodic  seasons  of  starvation  come 
and  go,  and  hundreds  of  human  beings  starve  and  die,  their  fate  unheeded  and 
unknown  by  the  great  world  outside.  To  the  starving  natives  of  Siberia  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  the  men  who  own  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  hearing  of  their 
straits  and  coming  to  their  relief.  But  on  the  Alaska  side,  where  as  yet  are  no  herds  of 
domestic  reindeer  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  dark  days  of  dire  necessity,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  the  people  but  to  starve  and  die.  May  the  day  be  hastened  when  the  efforts 
now  making  to  introduce  the  domestic  reindeer  of  Siberia  into  Alaska  shall  be 
crowned  witn  success  and  this  dying  people  saved  from  utter  extinction.  In  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  reindeer  on  the  Siberian  coast  we  constantly  met  with 
men  owning  small  herds  of  from  five  to  one  hundred  animals.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  buy  these  men  out,  but  those  along  the  coast  steadily  refused  to  sell, 
on  the  plea  that  they  must  keep  their  deer  for  a  time  of  need ;  that  some  years  they 
got  no  walrus  or  seal  (their  principal  living)  and  then  would  need  the  deer  to  keep 
their  families  from  starving. 

The  day  at  Plover  Bay  was  spent  in  watering  ship,  the  water  being  procured  from 
a  mountain  stream  that  came  out  from  under  a  snow  bank.  After  the  ship  was 
watered  the  sailors  were  sent  ashore  to  wash  their  clothes.  Two  of  the  leading 
natives  were  interested  and  promised  good  pay  if  during  the  coming  winter  they 
would  communicate  with  the  deer  men  and  have  a  number  of  the  reindeer  on  the 
coast  for  purchase  the  following  season.  It  was  the  intention  to  leave  the  harbor 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  but  a  dense  fog  having  settled  down  and  a  storm  having 
set  in,  we  were  fog-bound  in  the  harbor  for  the  three  following  days.  On  the  24th, 
he  fog  having  lifted  sufficiently  to  see  our  way  out  of  the  harbor,  the  anchor  wast 
weighed,  and  we  started  at  8.20  a.  m.    Passing  around  Bald  Head,  we  were  soon 
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abreast  of  a  village  of  a  dozen  hut«  at  the  moutli  of  the  small  creek  that  connecta 
Lake  Moore  with  the  sea.  From  the  sea  the  hill  to  the  rear  of  the  yillaffe  presented 
a  beautiful  green.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  the  fog  again  closed  down  and 
wc  sailed  anparently  through  space,  seeing  nothing  until,  in  the  afternoon,  St.  Law- 
rence Islana  was  seen  dimly  looming  up  through  the  fog.  At  5.15  p.  m.  anchor  was 
let  go,  and  after  dinner  Lieut.  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  and  the  interpreter  and  myself 
went  ashore.  After  making  a  circuit  of  the  village  and  consulting  several  groups 
of  the  natives,  I  decided  to  locate  the  school  building  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, near  the  lake.  Accordingly,  stakes  were  driven  for  the  guidance  of  the  car- 
penter who  was  daily  expected  with  the  materials  for  the  building  which  had  been 
shipped  on  the  schooner  from  San  Francisco.  Returning  to  the  ship,  Capt.  Healy 
bantered  one  of  the  Shamans  to  show  his  powers.  He  replied  that  he  could  do 
nothing  on  shipboard.  So  wo  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  shore,  the  captain 
making  him  a  present  of  some  powder,  lead,  and  tobacco.  With  the  rattling  of  a 
native  drum  and  the  monotonous  hi-yah-hah  chorus  of  women  he  pretended  to  suck 
from  the  flesh  of  Dr.  Call  a  piece  of  sponge  and  a  second  time  a  piece  of  walrus  hide. 
He  then  attempted  to  have  two  men  strangle  him  with  a  rope,  but  could  not  make 
it  work.  An  assistant  Shaman  then  took  up  the  performance,  and  held  an  inch 
board  18  inches  by  3  feet  in  size  to  his  mouth  by  suction.  He  also  allowed  his  hands 
to  be  manacled  behind  his  back  and  then  work  them  through  and  in  some  way  got 
the  manacles  off.    It  was  rather  a  tame  affair. 

At  2:15  on  the  morning  of  July  25  we  again  got  under  way,  reaching  Indian  Point 
at  9  o'clock.  Tlie  two  interpreters  that  wo  had  had  with  us  for  the  last  two  weeks 
left  the  ship  and  returned  home. 

Abont  noon  wo  again  got  under  way  for  the  Arctic,  returning  thence  on  the 
27th  of  August.  During  a  dense  fog  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  picked  up 
three  nmniak  loads  of  Siberians,  and  found  that  we  were  near  Enchowan,  on  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Siberia,  where  we  dropped  anchor  at  10:30  a.  m.  Lieut.  Jarvis  and 
Dr.  Call  were  sent  ashore  to  visit  the  herd,  and  the  next  day  four  deer  were  deliv- 
ered to  us  on  board  the  shij).  A  large  number  were  oflered  us,  but  having  failed  in 
l>rocuring  herders,  and  having  no  place  ready  to  receive  the  deer,  and  not  knowing 
whether  we  could  procure  food  such  as  they  would  eat,  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
experiment  first  with  the  four.  At  1 :40  p.  m.  August  28,  1891,  the  first  reindeer  was 
hoisted  on  board  the  ship,  and  thus  one  of  the  objections  which  we  had  found  made, 
that  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased  alive,  was  answered  by  actually  purchasing 
and  receiving  them.  A  second  objection,  that  they  could  not  bo  safely  transported, 
remained  to  be  decided.  Anchor  was  weighed  at  12 :30  midnight,  and  at  4 :30  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  we  anchored  at  Whalen.  The  landing  being  bad,  we  got  under 
way  at  7 :20,  passing  through  Bering  Straits  at  noon,  and  at  6  :a®  p.  m.  anchored  off 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Not  wishing  to  carry  our  trade  goods  back  to  San  Francisco, 
I  consigned  a  number  of  .them  to  Messrs.  Lopp  and  Thornton  for  safe-keeping  until 
the  following  year. 

During  the  night,  tho  sea  becoming  rough,  the  captain  stopped  the  landing  of 
goods  until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  they  were  safely  landed. 

At  9:20  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  again  got  under  way,  going  to  St.  Michael, 
and  returning  to  Indian  Point,  Siberia,  on  the  Tth  of  September,  where  we  anchored 
at  9:15  a.m. 

At  4:25  the  next  morning,  having  taken  on  board  Koharra,  tho  leading  deer  man 
at  the  village,  and  two  interpreters,  we  got  under  way  for  Senavine  Straits.  At 
5:45  we  passed  Cape  Mortens,  a  high,  steep,  mountain,  with  three  summits,  1,014 
feet  high.  This  cape  forms  the  southern  limit  of  Tchetchikouyoume  Bay.  At  6:12 
a.  m.  we  passed  between  Nouneangan,  a  small  rocky  islet  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea  80  feet,  then  sloping  up  to  an  elevation  of  386  feet,  and  Tcnirklook,  an 
island  6  bv  3  miles  in  extent,  and  crowned  with  a  number  of  peaks  ranging  from  500 
to  1,800  feet  hign.  Rounding  tho  northeastern  end  of  this  island,  we  steamed 
through  Yerguine  Pass,  and  at  7 :13  a.  m.  entered  Senavine  Straits.  These  straits 
are  a  body  of  water  30  miles  long  and  from  one-half  mile  to  6  miles  wide,  lying  be- 
tween the  mainland  on  the  west  and  the  .Axakamtchetchene  and  Tchirklook  islands 
on  the  east.  The  opening  had  been  noticed  by  Bering,  Cook,  and  Sarytscheff,  but 
Capt.  Lutke  was  the  first  to  explore  it.  It  was  named  after  his  ship.  At  7 :28  a.  m. 
we  wererounding  Cape  Pagueluno,  the  southwestpointof  Arakamtchetcheno  Island. 
This  island  is  16  by  8  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  several  small  native  settlements. 
It  has  several  high  peaks,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  is  Tinmai,  1,809  feet  high. 
A  southeast  storm  setting  in,  at  8:30  a.m.  tho  captain  turned  southward,  and  at 
10:30  anchored  in  Glasenapp  Harbor,  under  Cape  Yerguine,  for  shelter.  The  harbor 
is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  sea,  and  convenient  for  procuring  water,  quite 
a  blessing  in  this  region.  Glad  enough  were  wo  to  find  safe  anchorage  here  from 
tho  storm  and  rough  water  in  Senavine  Straits. 

While  lying  here  some  five  or  six  natives  boarded  tho  vessel.  Thoy  ha<l  hardly 
landed  on  deck  before  they  began  their  incessant  pleading  for  **Kow-4wow"  (bread). 
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A  bucket  of  bread  was  given  them  aaii  a  fthelter  from  the  storm  profered  if  tbex 
deiired  to  remain  'rrith  t».     The  captain  engaged  them  to  gather  retudeer  mees  for 


1   a  Reindeer  on    Board   the   Bear. 


If   \*MJitant   F.n«.ne«.r  A,.  L.  DroA.il..-n%  L*.  S.  IL  .' 


I'tit.li  hrtl  l.r  iv^ri'i 


the  animals  he  liatl  mi  Iward.    Thes<»  natives  erabrared  the  opportunity  readiljr  to  earn 
a  few  biscuits  of  hard  bread.     Havin«;  gone  ashore,  they  returned  in  a  very  short 
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apace  of  time  wUU  a  dozea  weU-fiUcd  sacks  of  reindeer  moss.  UmieratiuidiAg  tliat 
tAe  ielAod  was  well  eevered  witb  reiazd^er  food,  the  eax^ii  made  inquury  of  the 
interpreters  why  tltese  natives  did  not  hare  retndeer.  He  was  given  tne  &lIowing^ 
rather  romaatie  nairatiye  of  these  new  poor,  miseraMe,  hatf-starred  people  and  ont- 
eastefi^om;  the  Eskimo  and  nei|^hhorinff  tribes  r 

''A  very  long^  time  ago,  before  my  fiuiher  was  a  bov,  the  people  on  this  island  had 
plenty  of  deer,  more  deer  than  we  can  eonnt  on  oar  nngem  and  toes  together ;  a  heap 
more.  In  those  days  these  people  were  never  hnngry.  They  did  not  steal  then,, 
either,  bnt  now  they  ore  always  hnngry,  and  if  not  ^arply  watched  win  steal 
plenty  very  quick." 

The  next  question  asked  was, "  How  did  they  lose  their  deer,  and  why  do  they  stay  in 
a  place  that  gives  them  so  little  to  eat  f  "  **  Well^  before  my  father  was  a  boy  these  peo- 
ple had  plenty  of  deer.  Yardgidigan,  the  chief,  was  a  rieh  man,  all  the  same  as  you 
(referring  te  tiie  captain)*  He  wanted  a  wife.  There  were  none  on  the  ial^and  or  in  any 
of  the  neighboring  aettlemeuts  that  came  np  to  the  requirements  of  this  rich,  fastidious^ 
and  powmul  deer  mcai.  Harnessing  his  finest  and  £euitest  deer  team,  he  started  on 
a^  matrimonial  prospecting  tour  among  the  deer  men  of  the  intericff.  A  report  being 
current  that  a  deer  man  named  Omileuth,  living  far  np  in  the  mountainous  reffioa 
of  Siberia,  possessed  a  daughter  of  rare  mid  wonderful  beauty,  that  excelled  in 
all  the  arts  of  making  shoes  and  clothes  and  looking  after  the  creature  comforts  of 
him  who  would  be  her  husband — with  whom  none  in  Siberia  could  compare.  He 
sought  and  found  this  wonderful  woman,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was  the  success- 
fai  woeer  among  many  suitors^  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  ^at  pomp  and 
feasting  by  the  girFs  people,  and  the  happy  couple  started  for  their  future  nome 
aeeompauied  by  a  large  herd  of  reindeer,  tne  fiitner's  gift  and  the  bride's  dower. 
BHdo,  groom,  and  deer  arrived  home  without  accident,  their  journey  having  been 
one  continued  round  of  feasting. 

''On  the  homeward  journey  the  groom  was  so  generous  with  his  wife's  property  that 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  married  life  a  cloud  of  mistrust  came  over  the  bride. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  the  bridal  pair  on  their  home  journey  were  many  of 
the  rejected  suitors.  One,  in  particular,  Tenisken,  the  chief  of  Marens  Bay,  who, 
prior  to  the  cominff  of  the  bridegroom,  was  the  fav<»ed  suitcnr,  and  atUl  was  the 
maiden's  choice.  Consumed  with  jealousy,  he  let  no  opportmnty  slip  that  ^ve  the 
slightest  chance  of  poisoning  the  youns  wife's  mind  against  her  husband.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  home  of  the  groom  tne  feast  and  dance  were  again  the  order  of 
the  day.  Wrestling  and  other  athletio  sports  were  indulged  in  far  into  the  winter. 
Yardgidigan  was  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife.  Being  extremely  ha^py  and  secure 
in  his  love,  he  heeded  not  the  warnings  to  beware  of  his  rival,  Tenisken,  chief  of 
Marcus  Ba^.  Tenisken  lingered  many  months  in  the  bridegroom^s  camp,  enjoying 
every  hospitality  that  a  rich  and  happy  husband  could  bestow.  At  length  he  took 
his  departure^  and  the  bridegroom  awoke  one  morning  to  find  that  his  wife  of  a  few 
moons  had  disappeared  with  his  friend  and  fellow-chief.  Pursuit  was  immediately 
ordered  and  dreadful  vengeance  vowed  upon  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  of  mind  and 
betrayer  of  his  house  and  home.  As  swift  as  were  the  pursuers,  swifter  still  was  the 
flight  of  the  guilty  pair. 

"Arriving  at  Marcus  Bay,  the  x)aLr  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  villagers,  who 
upheld  their  chief  and  his  j^mlty  bride.  To  him  they  thought  she  rightfully  be- 
longed by  the  right  of  love  divine.  The  husband,  through  spies,  discovered  the  state 
of  thiugs  in  the  enemy's  camp  and  knew  that  his  vengeance  must  be  sought  by 
stealth.  Long  he  watched,  concealed  near  Tenisken's  eamp.  At  last  the  anxiously 
prayeil-formoment  airived.  l>uring  the  prevalence  of  one  of  those  storms  that  only 
occur  in  the  Arctic  (and  that  seldom),  he,  with  a  stone  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  be- 
tween his  teeth,  sought  the  camp.  Entering  the  house  of  his  enemy,  he  was  rendered 
still  more  furious  by  the  sight  of  his  beautiful  and  faithless  bride  lying  in  the  em- 
brace of  his  rival.  Burying  his  knife  deep  into  the  heait  of  his  enemy,  he  offered 
him  the  ^eatest  indignity  that  can  be  put  upon  an  Eskimo— bit  otF  his  nose.  Forci- 
bly carrying  his  faithless  wife  out  of  the  house,  he  took  her  bock  to  his  camp. 
Not  untU  morning  were  the  people  of  Marens  Bay  aware  of  the  tragedy  that  hod 
been  enacted  in  tl^ir  midst.  Pursuit  and  retaliation  were  ordered.  The  son  of  the 
murdered  chief  headed  the  party.  The  wronged  husband,  having  tarried  too  long 
near  his  enemy's  camp  for  vengeance,  had  so  e^iaasted  his  supplies  of  men  and  beasts 
as  to  render  him  able  to  make  but  short  stages  homeward  and  to  offer  slight  resist- 
ance if  attacked.  This  weakened  comlltion  of  Yardgidigan's  was  made  known  to 
the  son  of  Tenisken  by  the  faithless  wife,  who  promised  at  a  certain  day  and  desig- 
nated place  to  make  her  lord  an<l  master  drunk  and  stupefied  from  '  toatl-stool'  wine. 
This  she  did.  And  when  the  followers  of  her  husband  were  lying  drunk,  at  a  given 
signal  f^om  her,  the  whole  encampment  were  put  to  death,  and  the  faithless  and  cruel 
woman  led  back  to  Marcus  Bay  amid  great  rejoicing  and  as  the  bride  of  her  para- 
mour*8  son.  Now  was  planned  the  extermination  of  the  colony  on  that  island.  They 
had  not  heard  of  the  ^to  of  Tai'dgi<ligan,  their  chief.     So  under  disguise  the  Marcus 
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Bay  people  entered  their  village,  killed  most  of  their  people,  drove  away  every  deer, 
and  razed  their  houses  to  the  jzround.  Porposely  they  spared  a  few  lives,  upon 
whom  the  shaman  (native  priest)  prononnced  a  fearful  anathema. 

"This  happened  many  generations  ago,  yet  the  people  dare  not  and  will  not,  for 
fear  of  a  similar  fate,  imperil  their  hox>ee  for  present  and  future  happiness  by  asso- 
ciating with  these  poor,  wretched  outcasts,  accursed  by  the  shaman  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  So  from  affluence  and  plenty  they  and  their  offspring  have  been 
reduced  to  want  and  misery,  and  will  so  endure,  until  they  shall  cease  to  exist,  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  a  woman,  who  by  her  beauty  and  sophistry  prejudiced 
priests  and  populace  against  her  outraged  and  lawful  husband  and  his  people,  mak- 
ing right  appear  wrong  and  wrong  right." 

After  the  interpreters  had  corapleted  their  story  both  in  a  breath  remarked,  "  Cap- 
"tain,  that  is  hard  luck— before,  plenty;  now,  all  the  time  hungry." 

The  storm  having  abated,  on  September  9  we  again  got  under  way  about  11  o'clock. 
Steaming  up  Senavine  Straits,  at  1:30  we  came  to  anchor  off  Cape  Yagnakinone, 
Siberia,  where  Koharra  and  his  party  were  sent  ashore  for  deer.  On  the  following 
day,  the  sea  becoming  rough,  we  returned  to  Glasenapp  Harbor  for  refuge.  The  storm 
abating  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  5 :15  a.  m.  ancnor  was  weighed,  and  we  again 
started  for  Cape  Yaenakinone.  There  we  secured  twelve  additional  reindeer.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  September  13  the  natives  were  sent  ashore,  and  at  9  a.  m.  we  got 
under  way  for  Unalaska,  where  we  arrived  on  the  17th  of  September. 

On  the  21st  of  September  seven  of  the  reindeer  were  put  ashore  on  Unalaska  Island 
and  the  other  nine  on  Amaknak  Island,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Key  B.  Anthony,  United 
States  deputv  marshal. 

Thus  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  work  for  1891  with  regard  to  reindeer 
were:  1.  The  cultivation  of  the  good  will  of  the  Siberians  and  foundations  laid  for 
future  purchases;  2,  the  actual  purchase  of  sixteen  reindeer;  3,  the  proving  by 
actual  experience  that  reindeer  can  be  transported  with  the  same  facility  as  other 
domestic  cattle,  the  sixteen  in  charge  having  been  safely  loaded,  kept  on  shipboard 
three  weeks,  and  landed  in  good  condition  a  thousand  miles  away. 

It  having  been  proved  by  experience  that  reindeer  can  be  purchased  and  trans- 
ported, the  general  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  time  and  money. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  several  important  objects  will  be  attained. 

PERMANENT  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population,  which  is  now  upon  the  verge  of  starvation,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  permanent,  regular,  and  abundant  supply  of  food.  As  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the  native  supply  of  food  in  that  region  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
industries  of  the  white  men.  The  whale  and  the  walrus,  that  once  teemed  in  their 
waters  and  furnished  over  half  their  food  supply,  have  been  killed  or  driven  off  by 
the  persistent  hunting  of  the  whalers.  The  wild  reindeer  (caribou)  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals  of  the  land,  which  also  furnished  them  food  and  clothing,  are  being 
largely  destroyed  by  the  deadly  breech-loading  firearm.  It  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
stock their  waters  with  whale  and  walrus  in  the  same  way  that  we  restock  rivers 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  fish.  But  what  we  can  not  give  them  back  their  former  food, 
we  can,  through  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  reindeer,  provide  a  new  fooa 
supply. 

Upon  our  return  southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  fall  of  1891  Capt.  Healy 
providentially  called  at  the  village  on  King  Island,  whore  we  found  the  population 
starving.  The  appeal  for  food  was  so  pressing  that  the  captain  detailed  a  lieuten- 
ant to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  village,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
In  a  few  houses  we  found  that  the  families  in  their  great  distress  had  killed  their 
sled  dogs  to  keep  themselves  from  starving.  In  the  larger  number  of  families  they 
were  making  a  broth  of  seaweed,  their  only  food  supply.  In  all  human  probability, 
if  the  B]|ip  had  not  learned  their  condition,  the  following  summer  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  would  have  been  left  alive  to  tell  the  story.  A  few  years  ago  the  same 
thing  happened  to  three  large  villages  on  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  when,  the 
following  season,  the  revenue  cutter  called  at  the  villages,  the  putrefying  corpses  of 
the  population  were  found  everywhere — on  the  bed  platiorms,  on  the  floors,  in  the 
door  ways,  and  along  the  paths,  wherever  death  overtook  them. 

In  1891  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  wrote  me  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  valley  had  had  but  little  opportunity  during  the  summer  of  1890  to  provide  a 
sufficient  food  supply  of  fish ;  that  consequently  starvation  faced  them  all  winter,  and 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  survived  until  the  fish  returned  the  fol- 
lowing season.  A  teacher  on  the  Yukon  River  reported  this  past  summer  that  some 
of  the  natives  to  the  north  of  him  had  starved  to  death.  This  same  scarcity  of  food 
exists  across  the  entire  northern  portion  of  North  America,  so  that  now,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  subscriptions  have  been  opened  in  London  for  a 
famine  fund,  out  of  which  to  send  relief  to  the  starving  Eskimo  of  Arctic  British 
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America.  This  condition  of  things  will  go  on,  IncreaMng  in  severity  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  food  supply  of  the  seas  and  of  the  land  is  entirely  gone,  and  tlien  there 
18  nothing  left  but  the  extermination  of  the  native  population.  The  general  intro- 
duction of  the  domestic  reindeer  alone  will  change  this  entire  condition  of  things, 
and  furnish  as  reliable  a  supply  of  food  to  that  ])eople  as  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Texas 
and  Wyoming  do  to  their  owners  or  the  herds  oi  sheep  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  reindeer  is  the  animal  which  God's  providence  seems  to  have  provided  for  those 
northern  regions,  being  food,  clothing,  house,  furniture,  implements,  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish  food.  Its  marrow,  tongue,  and  hams 
are  considered  Choice  delicacies.  Its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of  its  stomach 
forms  a  favorite  native  dishl  Its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled  with  tallow,  and  eaten 
as  sausage.  Its  skin  is  made  into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers,  reindeer  harness,  ropes, 
cords,  and  fish  lines.  The  hard  skin  of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for 
snowshoes.  Its  sinews  are  made  into  a  strong  and  lasting  thread.  Its  bones  are 
soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel.  lis  horns  are  made  into  various  kinds  of  house- 
hold implements,  into  weapons  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sleds.  Then  the  living  animal  is  trained  for  riding  and  dragging  of  sleds. 
The  general  introduction  of  such  an  animal  into  that  region  will  arrest  the  present 
starvation  and  restock  that  vast  comitry  with  a  permanent  food  supply.  It  will 
revive  hope  in  the  hearts  of  a  sturdy  race  that  is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  Surely, 
the  country  that  sends  shiploads  of  grain  to  starving  Rus&ians,  that  has  never  tumea 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  distress  in  any  section  of  the  globe,  will  not  begrudge  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  and  Introduction  of  this  Siberian  reindeer  and  the 
rescue  of  thousands  of  people  from  starvation. 

REPEOPLI^'G  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  second  place,  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  will  not  only 
thus  arrest  the  present  starvation,  but  will  assist  in  increasing  the  ])opulution. 
With  a  more  generous  food  supply  this  population  will  commence  to  increase  in 
numbers.  Occupying  a  region  whose  climatic  conditions  are  so  rigorous  that  but 
few  white  men  will  ever  be  willing  to  make  their  permanent  home  in  it,  it  is  im- 
portant, if  we  would  save  it  from  being  an  unpeopled  waste  and  howling  wilder- 
ness, that  we  build  up  the  people  who  through  generations  have  become  acclimated 
and  who  are  as  fervently  attached  to  their  bleak  and  storm-swept  plains  as  the  people 
of  temperate  and  torrid  zones  to  their  lands  of  comfort  and  abundance. 

They  are  a  race  worth  saving.  I  find  that  public  opinion,  gained  perhaps  by  a 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  conceives  that 
the  Alaska  Eskimos  are  of  the  same  small  type.    But  this  is  not  true. 

In  the  extreme  north,  at  Point  Barrow  and  alon^  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  they  are 
of  medium  size.  At  Point  Barrow  the  average  height  of  the  males  is  5  feet  3  inches 
and  average  weight  153  pounds ;  of  the  women,  4  feet  11  inches  and  weight  135 
pounds.  On  the  Nusha^ak  River  the  average  weight  of  the  men  is  from  150  to  167 
pounds.  From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Icy  Cape  and  on  the  great  inland  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  they  are  a  large  race,  many  of  them  being  6  feet 
ana  over  in  height.  At  Kotzebue  Sound  I  have  met  a  number  of  men  and  women  6 
feet  tall.  Phi^sically  they  are  very  strong,  with  great  powers  of  endurance.  When 
on  a  journey,  if  food  is  scarce,  they  will  travel  30  or  40  miles  without  breaking  their 
fast.  Lieut.  Cantwcll,  in  his  explorations  of  the  Kowak  River,  makes  record  that 
upon  one  occasion  when  he  wanted  a  heavy  stone  for  an  anchor  a  woman  went  out 
and  alone  rolled  into  her  birch-bark  canoe  and  brought  him  a  stone  that  would  weigh 
800  pounds.    It  took  two  strong  men  to  lift  it  out  of  the  canoe. 

Another  explorer  speaks  of  a  woman  carrying  off  on  her  shoulder  a  box  of  load 
weighing  280  pounds.  Tliis  summer,  in  erecting  the  school  buildings  in  the  Arctic, 
there  being  no  drays  or  horses  in  that  country,  all  the  timbers,  lumber,  hardware, 
et-c.,  had  to  be  carried  fVom  the  beach  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  They  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  outjump  or  outrun  any  of  our 
race  who  have  competed  with  them.  They  can  lift  a  heavier  weight,  throw  a  heavy 
weight  farther,  and  endure  more  than  we.  They  are  a  strong,  vigorous  race,  fitted 
for  peopling  and  subduing  the  frozen  regions  of  their  home. 

Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  Alaska  cover  an  empire  in  extent  equal  to  nearly  all  Europe. 
With  the  covering  of  those  vast  plains  with  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer  it  will 
be  possible  to  support  in  comparative  comfort  a  population  of  100,000  people  where 
now  20,000  people  have  a  precarious  support.  To  bring  this  about  is  worthy  the  fos- 
tering care  of  tine  General  Government. 

CIVILIZATION  OP  THE  ESKIMOS. 

Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  is  the  commencement  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  race  from  barbarism  to  civilization.    A  change  from  the  condition  of 
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hunteiB  te  mat  of  li  orders  is  a  long  step  upwards  in  the  scol&of  civilization,  teachtn^ 
them  to  provide  for  the  fatnre  by  now  methods. 

Probably  no  greater  returns  can  be  A>und  in  this  oountry  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  same  amount  of  money  t^an  in  lifting  up  iAns  native  race  out  of  barbarism  by 
the  introduction  of  roindeer  and  education. 

ABCmC  TllANBPORTATlOJr. 

Fourthly,  tiie  introduction  of  the  domestic  roindeer  will  solve  the  question  at ' 
Arctic  tranflrportation.  The  present  transportation,  of  that  region  is  by  dog  sleds. 
One  load  of  suppliee  for  the  trader  or  traveler  requires  a  second  load  of  food 
for  the  two  teams  of  dogs,  and  they  make  but  short  distances  per  day.  This 
difficulty  of  transportation  has  been  one  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the 
country.  It  has  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the  fur  trader:  it  has  interfered  with 
Government  exploration.  Only  three  years  ago  when  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  sent  two  parties  to  determine  the  intemationiy.  boundary  between  Alaska 
and  British  America  the  small  steamer  that  was  conveying  the  supplies  up  the  Yukon 
River  was  wrecked,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  surveying  parties 
were  kept  from  starvation  because  of  the  difhculty  of  sending  sufficient  food  2,000 
miles-  along  that  great  valley  by  dog  sleds.  If  reindeer  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  thero  would  have  been  no  such  difficulty  in  fhmishing  food.  BiUs^  have 
been  beforo  Congress  for  several  years  proposing  to  establish  a  military  post  in  the 
Yukon  Valley.  If  such  a  post  is  established  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  mat  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  may  arise  some  winter  by  which  the  forces  that  shall  be 
stationed  there  will  be  reduced  to  starvation  unless  reindeer  transportation  shall 
have  become  so  systematized  that  fbod  can  readily  be  sent  in  from  other  regions. 
The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Government  officials  whom  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  station  in  that  region. 

The  same  is  trae  of  the  forty  or  more  missionaries  and  their  families  that  are  now 
scattered  through  that  vast  region ;  also,  of  the  teachers  and  their  &milies  whom 
the  Government  has  sent  into  that  couutiy. 

These  are  now  separated  from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  receiv- 
ing their  mail  but  once  a  year.  With  reindeer  transportation  they  could  have  a 
monthly  maiL 

During  the  post  three  years  the  whalers  have  been  extending  their  voyages  east 
of  Point  Barrow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  wintering  at  lierscbel 
Island.  To  the  owners  of  this  property  it  would  be  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars if  they  could  hear  from  their  vessels  in  the  winter  before  new  supplies  and 
additional  vessels  are  sent  out  in  the  ^ring.  But  this  can  not  now  be  done.  Last 
winter  letters  were  sent  out  from  the  field,  overland,  by  Indian  runners  that  as- 
cended the  Mackenzie,  crossed  over  to  the  Porcupine,  and  descended  the  Porcupine 
and  Yukon  rivers  down  to  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast.  It  was  ten  mouths  beforo  those 
letters  reached  their  destination.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  owners  to  hear 
of  the  welfhro  of  their  ships  and  crews,  but  the  news  was  too  late  for  business  pur- 
poses. Millions  of  dollars^  worth  of  property  and  thousands  of  lives  are  involved  in 
the  whaling  business.  With  the  introduction  of  domestic  roindeer  into  that  rejjion 
it  will  be  both  fbasible  and  perfectly  practicable  to  establish  a  reindeer  express  dur- 
ing the  winter  from  the  Arctic  coast  down  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  southern  coast  of  Alaska  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  never  freezes,  and  is  accessible 
all  the  year  round  to  vessels  from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound. 

A  reindeer  express  across  Alaska,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would 
have  a  corresponding  commercial  value  to  that  section  as  the  telegraph  between 
New  York  and  London  to  theirs.  It  would  enable  the  owners  of  tlie  whaling  fleet  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  latest  connnereial  news  and  keep  a  more  perfect  control  over 
their  business. 

COMMEHCIAL  VALUE. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  will  add  a  new  Indus- 
try  to  that  rouutrv,  which  will  f^o  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth.  Lap- 
land sends  to  market  al>o!it  22,t)00  head  of  reindeer  a  year,  the  surplus  of  her  herds. 

Through  Norway  and  Swo<len  smoked  reindeer  meat  and  smoked  reindeer  tongues 
are  everywhere  found  forsale  in  their  markets,  the  hams  being  worth  lOccnts  a  pound 
and  the  tongues  10  cents  apiece.  Thero  are  wealthy  morehants  in  Stockholm  whose 
specialty  and  entire  trade  is  in  these  Lapland  products.  The  reindeer  skins  are  mar- 
keted all  over  Europe^  being  worth  in  their  raw  condition  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  apiece. 
The  tanned  skins  (soft,  with  a  beautiful  yellow  color)  find  a  ready  sale  in  Sweden 
at  from  $2  to  $2.75  each.  Reindeer  skins  are  used  for  gloves,  military  riding  trous- 
ers, and  the  binding  of  books.  Heimleer  hair  is  in  great  demand  for  the  filling  of 
life-saving  apparatuses,  buoys,  etc.,  and  fr'om  the  reindeer  horns  is  made  the  best 
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existing  glue.  One  great  article,  smoked  reindeer  tongues,  and  tanned  skins  are 
among  tlie  principal  products  of  the  great  annual  fiur  at  Nischnij  NoYgorod,  Russia. 
In  Lapland  there  are  about  400,000  head  of  reindeer,  sustaining  in  comfort  some  26,000 
people;  ThezQ  is  no  season,  considering  the  greater  aa^e^  m  the  country  and  t^e 
i^undance  of  reindeer  moss,  whj  arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska  should  not  sostain  » 

Sopulation  of  100,000  people  with  2,000,000  head  of  reindeer.  In  Lapland  t^e  rein- 
eer  letnm  a  tax  of  $1  a  head  to  the  GoTemment,  so  that  they  yield  an  annual  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  of  $400,000. 

WitlL  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  the  material  for  cheap  carriage  and  sleigh  robes 
fiir  common  use  is  gone.  Bear  and  wolf  skins  are  too  expensive ;  but  with  the  in^^co- 
duction  of  the  reindeer  their  skins  would  to  a  certain  extent  take  the  place  tff  the 
extinct  buffalo. 

The  commercial  importance  of  introducing  domesticated  reindeer  in  Alaska  was  so 
manifest  that  shrewd  bumness  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  once  appreciated  the 
great  possibilities  involved,  and  hastened,  through  their  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade,  to  take  action  urging  their  several  delegations  in  Congress  to  do 
what  they  could  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  money  for  uiese  pui^oses. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  swift  reindeer  can  traverse  150  miles  in  a  day. 
A  speed  of  100  miles  per  day  is  easily  made.  As  a  beast  of  burden  they  can  draw  a 
load  of  300  pounds. 

The  progress  of  exploration,  settlement,  development,  government,  civilization, 
education,  humanity,  and  religion,  are  all  largely  dependent  in  that  region  on  rein- 
deer transportation. 

If  there  is  any  measure  of  public  policy  better  established  than  another  or  more 
frequently  acted  upon,  it  has  been  the  earnest  and  unceasing  efforts  of  Congress  to 
encourage  and  aid  in  every  way  the  improvement  of  stock,  and  the  markets  of  the 
world  have  been  searched  for  improved  breeds.  The  same  wise  and  liberal  policy 
will  make  ample  provision  for  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer,  which  of  all  animafs 
is  the  most  serviceable  and  indispensable  to  man  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

If  it  is  sound  policy  to  sink  artesian  wells  or  create  large  water  reservoirs  for 
reclaiming  large  areas  of  valuable  land  otherwise  worthless;  if  it  is  the  part  of 
national  wisdom  to  introduce  large,  permanent,  and  wealth-producing  industries 
where  none  previously  existed,  then  it  is  the  part  of  national  wisdom  to  cover  that 
vast  empire  with  herds  of  domestic  reindeer,  the  only  industry  that  can  live  and 
thrive  in  that  region,  and  take  a  barbarian  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  lift 
them  up  to  a  comfortable  support  and  civilization,  and  torn  them  from  consumers 
into  producers  of  national  wealth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum  asked  from  Congress  is  only  $15^000.  I  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  misunderstood  and  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  thd 
movement,  for  if  the  proposed  results  could  not  be  obtained  with  any  less  sum  an 
appropriation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  be  both  wise  and  economical. 

But  so  small  a  sum  is  accepted  on  the  ground  of  proceeding  with  extreme  caution. 
It  is  the-  commencement  of  a  great  movement  that  will,  if  successful,  extend  its 
bcnclicial  influences  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Therefore  we  move  slowly  and 
carefully  at  first  in  order  to  secure  that  success.  Commencing  in  a  small  way,  the 
first  outlay  of  money  is  not  large. 

So  far  the  j^urchase  gf  the  reindeer  has  been  defrayed  from  the  money  contributed 
by  benevolent  individuals. 

REVENUE-MARINE  SERVICE. 

Tliesogratifyingrcsults,  however,  could  not  have  been  attained  without  the  hearty 
and  active  cooperation  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service. 

If  this  office  had  been  requii-cd  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  transporting  of  the  rein- 
dCvT  nothing  could  have  been  done  with  the  small  sum  at  our  disposal. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directed  that  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  regular  duties  of  patrolling  the  Seal  Islands  and  the  coasts  of  Bering  Sea 
ami  the  Arctic  Ocean,  following  the  whaling  fleet,  and  inspecting  the  refuge  station  at 
Point  Barrow,  should  also  give  what  time  was  possible  to  transporting  the  reindeer. 

To  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the /icar  is  duo  much  praise  for  the  hard  work 
done  by  them. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Capt.  M.  A.  Hcaly  for  his  earnestness  and  efficiency  in 
doing  his  part  of  the  work ;  also  to  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis,  Surg.  S.  J.  Call,  and  As- 
sistant Engineer  Fnlkenstein,  who  were  in  charge  of  much  of  the  shore  work  of  load- 
ing and  uiuoading  the  deer. 

The  establishment  of  schools  and  the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of  do- 
mestic reindeer  into  Alaska  are  adding  largely  to  the  importance  of  the  annual 
cruise  of  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  S.  Bear  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

These  schools  and  mission  stations,  with  their  largo  and  increasing  property  inter- 
ests, beyond  the  protection  and  roach  of  the  courts  of  the  Territory,  are  dependent 
upon  the  protecting  influence  exerted  by  the  annual  visit  of  the  revenue  cutter. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I.  The  recent  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-coltnre  laws^  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  March  3, 1891,  makes  provision  for  the  incorporation 
of  villages  in  Alaska. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  citizens  of  Sitka  and  Juneau  are  taking  steps 
to  incorporate. 

As  incorporation  will  enable  them  to  levy  ^d  collect  taxes  for  school  purposes.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  when  a  village  incorporates,  the  white  school  of  the 
place  be  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  school  trustees  that  may  be  elected  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  shall  be  borne  by  the 
village. 

II.  I  renew  the  recommendation  of  former  years  for  some  provision  for  securing  a 
more  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

III.  With  the  gradual  opening  up  of  Alaska,  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  the  law  creating  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  should  be  ex- 
tended to  it. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Ala9ka. 


\ 
\ 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  OOLOEBD  EACH 


I.  Public  Schools. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  public  school  statistics  of  the  former  slave 
States,  classified  by  race: 

PulUo  school  atatisHc8,  clasBified  by  race,  1890-^91,. 


SUto. 


Kamber  of  persons  5 
to  18  yean. 


White. 


Colored. 


PercentAge  of  the 
whole. 


White.     Colored 


Iturollsd  in  the  public 
schools. 


White. 


Colored. 


Ahibamaa 

Arkansas  a 

Delawarca ■ 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Florida 

Georgia < 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  4 

Maryhmd'. 


Ulssis.^ippi . 
Missoori.... 
Korth  Carolina . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


290,035 
296.117 
38,755 
40,307 
75, 310 
836,525 
527,800 
187,600 
239,455 
195.200 
802,400 
362,000 
161,963 
461,600 
621,900 
334,885 
251,600 


249,291 

U2,472 

8,736 

21,633 

69,690 
815,817 

90,400 
199,900 

69,045 
284,200 

48,900 
217,000 
271,837 
155,800 
190,500 
238,315 

10,4C0 


53.85 
72.06 
8L60 
64.51 
65.79 
JiL59 
85.38 
48.42 
77.62 
40.71 
94.26 
62.52 
87.34 
74.77 
76.55 
58.43 
96.04 


46.15 
27.94 
18.40 
35.49 
44.21 
i3.41 
14.62 
5L58 
22.38 
50.29 

5.74 
37.48 
62.66 
25.23 
23.45 
4L57 

3.96 


186, 125 

163.603 

20,778 

24.239 

56,677 

^,595 

370,913 

75,688 

154,418 

154,477 

605,107 

214,908 

93,024 

377, 879 

394,150 

210, 141 

191,948 


115, 400 
59,468 
4,656 
14, 117 
87,342 
150»702 
55,574 
55.021 
84,796 
173,378 
84,622 
115, 812 
116, 535 
105,458 
121, 029 
123,579 
6,428 


Total 5,218,352 


2,543,936 


67.23 


82.77 


3, 539, 67C 


1,324,937 


SUte. 


Per  cent  of 
persons  5  to 
18  ye«rs  en- 
rolled. 


White. 


Cold. 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


White. 


Color'd 


White. 


Per  cent  of 
enrollment. 


Colo'd 


Length  of 

school  year  in 

days. 


White.  Color'd 


Number  of 
teachers. 


White. 


Color'd. 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


ir 


Alabama  a 

Arkansas  a 

Delaware  a 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

liissouri 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tenneesee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total 


56.39 
69.10 
60.14 
75.26 
68.52 
75.28 
40.34 
64.49 
79.15 
75.41 
69.37 
57.44 
81.86 
63.37 
65.44 
76.28 


46.83 
52.87 
53.30 
65.40 
62.56 
47.72 
61.48 
27.63 
50.40 
6L01 
70.80 
53.37 
42.87 
67.69 
64.01 
5L86 
61.81 


110, 311 


72,156 


69.27 


62.48 


73.9 


72.8 


16,798 
18,504 


2,851 
10,506 


62.73 
76.34 


61.23 
74.26 


175 
al78 


109.5 
al77 


213,816 
53,503 
88,897 
93,282 


81,503 
38,817 
17,273 
101,298 


57.65 
70.69 
57.57 
60.39 


56.85 
69.64 
49.64 
60.16 


6100 
104 
185.7 


6100 
946 
175.2 


130,747 

67,599 

265,136 


71,016 
81,004 
72,682 


60.84 
72.67 
70.16 


6L32 
60.51 
68.92 


60,7 


59.5 


126,848 
120, 176 


66,688 
8,811 


57.89 
62.76 


53.06 
59.29 


118.74 
116 


in.  30 
116 


4,182 
3,770 
605 
530 
1,066 
5,000 
7,015 
2,116 
3,331 
4,334 
13,258 
4,177 
2,502 
6,505 
8,556 
5,710 
5,416 


2,136 

1,246 

06 

265 

686 

2,500 

1,24C 

887 

636 

3,212 

722 

2,358 

1,671 

1,745 

2,553 

2.008 

184 


67.83 


52.08 


62.48     62.14 


70,002 


24,150 


aInl880-'00. 
ED  91 01 


6  Estimated  by  State  superintendent. 
961 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  during  the  school  year  1890-*91  there 
were  3,539,670  white  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  States  under  con- 
sideration, and  1,324,937  colored  pupils. 

The  white  pupils  formed  67.83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  persons  5  to 
18  years  of  age,  and  the  colo»ed  pupils  only  52.08  per  cent  of  the  colored  persons  5 
to  18. 

The  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  5  to  18  enrolled  exceeded  that  of  the  white 
only  in  Texas  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  nearly  all  the  remaining  States  the 
per  cent  of  colored  enrollment  fell  largely  sliort  of  the  white  enrollment. 

In  Louisiana  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  colored  population  5  to  18  years 
of  age  were  enrolled  in  school  (27.53  per  cent).  This  is  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
general  average  for  the  United  States.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Union  is  there  so  poor  a 
Bcliool  atteuilnnce  as  among  the  colored  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  regularity  of  school  attendance,  as  indicated  by  the  relation  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  was  nearly  the  s.ime  for 
botli  races.  About  five-eighths  of  the  whole  enrollment  of  each  race  were  present 
daily  on  an  average. 

The  percentage  of  the  school  population  (5  to  18)  enrolled,  both  whit€ and  colored, 
hasmiule  some  gain  since  the  preceding  year  The  change  is  slight,  it  is  true,  but  the 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followiug: 


1880-90.      1890-91. 

Per  con  tor  populutioa  5  to  18  ycara  enrollod  in  the  pablic  schools:  J  ^JJJ^j 

66.28 
51.66 

07,83 
52.08 

II.  Secondary  a^d  Higher  Institutions  for  the  Coloii>:d  RACE.a 


Xonnal  schools.         ^ 

Institntions 
foriMJctmfliiry 
instruction. 

Universities  and 

colleges. 

1 

1 

H 

Pupils. 

1 

1 

.a 

StuUents. 

States. 

-3 

i 

'A 

t 

3 

1 

IT; 

^- 
1", 

f 

i 
1 

i 

1 

H 

Alnb.im.i 

ArkaiiHoi} 

3 
(J 
1 
3 
0 
0 
3 
1 
4 
1 
10 
1 
0 
5 
(i 

I 

I 

"1 

70 
18 

877 
160 

602 
46 

805 
80 

2,374 
286 

4 

32 

949 

1 
1 

7 
15 

10 
14 

3o 
29 

480 
264 

525 
807 

Dflawaro 

Florulft 

3 

13 

)4 
154 

52 
39 

0 
67 

66 
260 

11 

i;j        536 

[y.   ::,  J7J 

......... 

1 

(iBor^jia 

Kui)h:im 

2 

38 

23 

74 

m 

940 

KiMitiioky 

/ 

2 
4 

1 
3 

I 

:;l 

?42 

t;55 

62 

65 
i    )59 

.k'»6 

1 ,  .-.44 
08 
'  37 
066 

1 
4 
1 
2 

■is 

63 
9 
17 

31 
16 

nt 

C7 
95 
50 
90 

2h< 

1,571 

40 

2h6 

356 

1,682 

94 

496 

Loiiiniana 

ilHrvlaud    

Mi8.1is^L{lpi 

MiKsoiin 

0 

4 
33 

7 
63 

6 

156 

77 

42 

037 

27 

0 
0 
156 
10:{ 
184 
27 

i 

156 

852 

205 

1,303 

54 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

3 
1 

1 
2 

4 
1 

23 
0 

107 

159 
25 
63 
139 
194 
11 

240 

127 

0 

1.  lOS 
1.153 

506 
164 

PonuHvl  vania 

1 

4 

2 

14'   143 

25     2.> 

?2     93 

5     27 

206 
1.272 
1.440 

185 

South  (.'a.'ifliaa...,, 

T»'nm'8Soo 

Texas 

Viruiilia 

29 
46 
14 
51 
8 
12 

613 
440 
1G8 
5(Pi 
1H5 
ItKJ 
_207 

5,011, 

1 

201 

14'.) 

o 

467 

523 
5i^ 

59 

1.337 
1.155 

3:t8 
1.027 

185 

207 

West  V'ir;;iTiia 

::::::::::::* 

Dist.of  Coluiubia  . 

... 

80 

1 

9       9J. 

40 

0 

64 
160 

Other  States 

160 

"1 

^"i 

Total 

2, 178 

2,853 

10.042 

47;  317 

11,837 

25 

324 

808 

i.on 

6,517 

8,396 

a  For  further  statistics  of  education  of  the  colored  raco,  see  Tart  III  of  this  Itcport. 
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Seamdary  and  higher  inHitutions  for  the  colored  race — Continiied. 


Schools  of  theol- 
.       ogy. 

Schools  of  law. 

Schools  of  modi- 
cine,  dtDtistry, 
and  pharmacy. 

Srhooln  for  the 
deaf  und  dumb 
and  the  blind. 

States. 

1 

H 

1 

1 

i 

,a 

1 

1 

H 

i 

1 

o 

1 

j 

i 
1 

▲talMuna ^ 

3 
1 

7 

57 
2U 

ArkHT.iMS 

1 

1 

10 

2 
1 
2 
2 

23 

6 

19 

26 

32 

Fitiritia - 



15 

Of^indft 

2 

7 
8 

7 
3 
2 

145 
10 
46 
8 
24 

*  *:: 

:::"*::  ::i: 

50 

K«*Httif*ky  ............. 

1 

1 

M 

L<>aij»iitnA.  ...........>... . 

1          6 

18 

Marylajid 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4 
11 
38 
in 

22 

MisAiHUppi 

18 

^Imhhiti .............. 

1 

17 

■N«"-th  Ciirufhi« ... 

.      2 

7 
3 
7 
7 
7 

00 
6 

22 
b5 
66 

1 
1 

1 
2 

0 
2 

1 

7 

48 

57 

Ohio 

1 

P»*un«\  I  vania 

1 

St>tit h  Carolina 

1 

1 

...... 

20 
7 

1 
2 

1 

2 
20 

4 

24 

Tennfsae© 

Ti^jUlH 

1 

18 

93 

42 
68 

Vlr:ri>iift  •-■ 

4 
16 

60 
7» 
71 

I>iBtrirt  of  Columbia 

1 

6 

63 
20 

1 

15 

74 
63 

Other  States 

132 

1 

Totals 

25 

79 

756 

» 

11 

121 

5  1     dn 

306 

16      ifut  1    Rm 

yi&mber  of  each  qIoas  of  schools  for  ilie  colored  race,  and  enrollment  in  them. 


Class  of  institutions. 


Konnal  schtKila . . . 
If  onoa)  Mtiidents  . 

Prrparatory 

ElMuentary 


Total. 


Institntionti  for  secondary  initmction  (tnclndiog  elementary  pupils;. 

Uni verult  it«8  and  coilo;jes 

CoHrjpate  rttndents 

Prepamtory  .., 

Sloueutary , 


Schools. 


52 


47 


Total. 


Enroll* 
ment. 


5,011 
2.178 
2.853 


10.  i»42 


Schools  of  theology 

Schwds  of  law 

SctMMilt  of  motlirinn,  denttHtry,  and  pharmacy. 
Schuohi  for  the  duaf  and  dumb  aud  the  blind. . 


Grand  total . 


31,9y3 


Amount  and  distribution  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Slater  fund /rom  18S3  to  lSO:j, 

inclusive. 


1»3.      1834.      1885.      1886.      1637. 


6.200 


Alabama $2, 10 

Arkuttas \ 

Fl.r.da 

(h  orvia 

K  ntuoky 

Lo  lisuina 

Mi.Hrti-»-ip  i.... 
Nurih  Ca  uiina 
8'>  <th  C  irolina 

Tern  csseo 

Teiu»< 

Virtfi   ia. 

D""«rrii;i  of  C  ».U  nbiu 
Special  


—I 

$2,430  $5,0u0  $3.8JU 


Total. 


1,0. u 

2,  «n)» 

2, 00 1 

950 


2,000 


16, 2.*>0 


50) 

1.0  to 

saj 

2,  6i)J 
740 
750 

4,  :^-5 
600 

2,000 

1,000 
.•iJO 


6,  SI4 
1,00» 
1.400 
2,  Ov)0 
4, 4m> 
X  .500 

7,  r>4Ki 
600 

3,000 

1,   00 

450 


17,107    30,704 


$4. 403 
000 


5,100 

700 

1.  0  10 

2.000 

3.00il 

2.700 

5.800 

mu) 

8,650 

600 

430 


6,2)0 
70J 
3.10) 
4, 45  I 
4.200 
3.060 

6,  r»0'» 

900 

4,190 

COO 

600 


$l,6>0 

800 

1.  OM) 

6,  KiO 

700 

3,  :»o ) 

4,  H;)0 

5,  :jO'» 
4,noo 

0   -.'-O 

1,360 

4,190 

000 

500 


!^ 


$3,600 

800 

8)0 

9.700 


$3,  6011 
80. 
80 
9,700 


4.100 
4.40< 
5.  H)0 
4.000 
6  Ao- 
1.360 
3,150 


30.000  40,100  45,000 


600 


1890.      1691.      1802.     TotaU, 


3,100 

4,40 

4,70)' 

4.0(K) 

6,«o 

1,360 

3,150 


600 


4,310   42,»U»   49,051- 


i4.900 
1. 000 

l.O'H' 

10.50; 


3.701* 
5,30t 
5. 70i. 

:>,  ouo 

7.40ii 
I  .SO 
3.  l.S. 


600 


M,700 

1,000 
8.400 

3,500 

5,  30<> 
.'».  m  0 

7,  imi 

i,5ii0 
3.150 


^5.2l. 


$39,  l.'^O 

4.600 

4,0)0 

69.904 

4,100 

23,9.<2 

:t,».9l7 

41.010 

3  .910 

50.  775 

i),  78 » 

31.1    0 

:',8  0 

^0 
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III.  Prbsbxt  Statu«  op  Colored  Educa^tion   as  Recorded  in  State  Schooi. 

Reports. 

ALABAMA. 

Observations  of  W.  H.  Couucill,  conductor  of  institutes  for  colored  teacliers  in 
Alabama :  The  niglit  mass  meetings,  held  at  all  the  institutes,  were  largely  attended 
— crowded — and  always  encouraged  by  the  best  white  people  in  the  communities, 
mauT  of  tbem  attending  all  the  meetings. 

While  holding  these  meetings  from  year  to  year  I  have  observed :  (1)  That  there 
is  great  progress  among  the  colored  teachers  in  every  way.  (2)  That  the  desire 
for  industrial  instruction  is  firm  and  widespread.  (3)  That  the  masses  are  mak- 
ing marked  progress  in  general  intelligence  and  in  support  of  education.  (4)  That 
the  white  people  and  colored  people  are  increasing  in  good  feelings  on  all  moral,  re- 
ligious, temperance,  and  educational  questions,  and  that  the  whites  everywhere  are 
willing  to  aid  the  colored  people  along  the  lines.  (5)  That  the  proper  kind  of  moral, 
industrial,  and  intellectual  training  is  a  check  on  any  inclination  or  temptation  to 
racial  conflict,  and  guarantees  an  honest,  peaceful,  industrious  citizensnip  to  the 
State.    (6)  That  the  institutes  are  of  incalculable  good  to  popular  education. 

KENTUCKY. 

Encouraging  prospects. — ^The  superintendent  of  Mason  County:  The  condition  of 
the  colored  schools  m  our  county  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  and  congratu- 
lation. The  capacity  of  the  negro  children  for  acquiring  education  surpasses  any 
thing  I  had  supposed  concerning  this  race.  There  are  fifteen  colored  districts  in  our 
county,  and  most  of  them  are  taught  by  well-educated  and  trained  teachers.  At 
present  our  teachers  mostly  come  from  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  and  Steu- 
benville^  Ohio.  They  bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  common  school  training  and 
drill  which  enables  them  to  conduct  their  schools  successfully,  and  I  am  able  to 
report  the  colored  schools  of  our  county  as  being  in  a  very  encouraging  condition. 

The  superintendent  of  Nicholas  County  also  reports  that  the  colored  schools  are 
progressing  very  well,  and  that  the  colored  people  seem  to  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  schools  than  the  whites  do. 

Superintendent  of  Scott  County :  The  colored  people  are  making  material  progress 
in  regard  to  schoolhouses  and  equipments.  Several  houses  will  be  improved  this 
year,  and  two  new  ones  built.  They  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cating their  children,  and  are  doing  probably  as  much  as  they  aie  able  to  do  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Teachers  are  improving  in  efficiency  and  qualification  for 
their  work.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  our  colored  schools.  The  people  have  the  right 
spirit,  and  respond  to  all  school  demands  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

TJie  trouble  with  colored  trustees, — Superintendent  of  Bourbon  County:  A  public 
school  was  taught  in  every  colored  district  the  past  year.  The  colored  people  are 
too  poor  to  support  a  private  school.  However,  in  a  few  places,  school  is  continued 
beyond  the  public  term,  though  with  little  profit  to  the  teachers.  The  trustees  are 
ignorant,  and,  in  reality,  not  competent  to  select  a  teacher.  With  many  applicants 
before  them  demanding  the  same  compensation,  they  often  pass  over  the  best  for 
poor  teachers.  They  do  not  understand,  and  can  not  properly  appreciate,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  several  ^adcs  of  certificates.  I  may  also  add  tbat  in  some 
cases  I  have  had  strong  suspicion  that  the  trustees  of  the  colored  schools  have  been 
bribed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  information  on  a  subject  as  to  which  all  par- 
ties, trustees  and  teachers,  are  equally  interested  in  keeping  quiet.  So  that  the 
guilty  go  unpunished  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence.  It  would  be  well  if  the  su- 
perintendent could,  out  of  the  applicants  for  a  school,  select  a  certain  number — say 
two  or  three — out  of  which  number  so  selected  the  trustees  would  be  compelled  to 
employ.  This  would  enable  the  trustee  to  get  a  qualified  teacher,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  some  margin  for  their  choice  in  the  matter.  Without  some  limitation  of 
the  kind,  or  some  guard  of  this  nature  thrown  around  them,  they  are  wholly  at  sea, 
unable  to  discharge  their  duty.  'The  colored  teachers  are  improving,  but  they  are 
not,  as  a  class,  well  qualified  to  teach.  The  list  of  certificates  granted  show  that 
few  get  over  a  third-class  certificate.  This  is  an  evil  which  can  be  cured  only  by 
time.  In  a  few  years  we  will  doubtless  have  capable  colored  teachers.  The  younger 
teachers  are  generally  the  best  qualified.    Better  training  of  teachers  is  much  needed. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  relations  between  the  races, — State  Superintendent  W.  11.  Jack :  The  relations  of 
the  two  races  are  harmonious  and  happy,  and  each  seems  actuated  by  a  true  spirit  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  standard  of  mental  and  moral  culture.    We  are  educating 
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the  negro  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  educating  our  own  children^  and  are  succeed- 
ing in  devdopiug  him  to  an  extent  that  is  highly  gratifying.  Our  method  of  solving 
the  race  problem  is  not  by  amalgamation  or  deportationi  but  by  edncating  the 
negro  children  and  bringing  them  under  the  renovating  influences  of  white  civiliza- 
tion. I  would  take  occasion  to  observe,  just  here^  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  ''raoe  antagonism.''  The  very  kindest  relations  naturally  exist 
between  the  two  races,  and  there  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  any  such  innate 
rojndice  or  antipathy  on  either  side  as  would  prevent  the  two  races  from  living 
_appily  together.  They  understand  each  other  perfectly,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  The. white  man  feels  the  native  superiority  of  the  Caucasian  height- 
ened by  centuries  of  civilization,  and  the  negro  knows  and  recognizes  the  fact  in  all 
its  meaning.     *    ♦    ♦ 

I  know  of  no  reason  wh  v  the  negro,  by  proper  training  and  direction,  can  not  be 
made  a  good  citizen  and  nis  race  be  elevated  to  a  much  higher  plane  than  he  now 
occupies. 

Ignorance  of  negro  teachers;  one  of  two  thinge  should  be  done, — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Educational  Association,  July,  1890,  Col.  T.  SambollJones,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  said: 

"  Multiplicity  of  tongues  and  differences  of  religion  have  made  private,  public,  and 
sectarian  school  interests  seem  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  cause  oi  education, 
fiut  there  is  no  influence  that  has  so  reduced  our  general  average,  scattered  our 
funds,  or  weakened  the  efficiency  of  our  system  half  so  much  as  the  colored  contin- 
gent in  the  public  schools.  Like  the  rain  ^om  heaven,  that  falls  alike  upon  the  Just 
as  well  as  upon  the  unjust,  the  funds  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  Caucasian 
element  of  the  population  are  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  with  the  children  of 
their  brothers  in  black.  With  a  furtive  glance  at  duty  we  do  not  consider  binding, 
we  appropriate  funds  for  colored  country  schools  and  employ  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious to  teach  ignorance  and  superstition.  Better  have  no  education  whatever 
than  be  organized  into  schools  and  clans  where  falsehood  takes  the  place  of  truth, 
where  virtue  is  turned  to  vice,  and  prejudice  and  hatred  of  their  white  superiors 
encouraged  and  taught." 

Here  Col.  Jones  related  some  ludicrous  incidents  which  occurred  that  forcibly 
demonstrated  the  capacity  and  staqding  of  the  average  teacher  of  a  ne^o  public 
school,  showing  how  unfit  they  were  to  advance  the  ignorant  under  their  charge. 
He  went  on  to  say : 

''  If,  indeed,  poverty  and  dejection  occasionally  drive  a  belated  soul  to  such  a  pro- 
fession, the  finger  of  shame  is  pointed,  and  whUe  we  pity  we  scorn  and  despise.  No 
young  man  or  woman  here  or  elsewhere  dares  cross  the  black  line  or  take  a  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  negro  school  to  teach  good  morals,  sound  philosophy,  or  beautiful 
rhetoric.  If  we  must  educate  the  negro  let  us  no  longer  follow  the  unwise  and  sui- 
cidal policy  of  importing  aliens,  impractical,  half-educated  men  and  women,  unac- 
quainted with  the  relationship  of  the  races  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  one 
toward  the  other,  to  teach  the  inferior  race  heresies,  to  poison  and  prejudice  them 
against  their  own  welfare  and  our  safety." 

Turning  to  the  president.  Col.  Jones  said:  "It  is  your  duty  as  the  head  of  the 
educational  interest  of  Louisiana,  asmolders  of  public  opinion  and  directors  of  pub- 
lic thought  upon  the  question  of  education,  to  do  one  of  two  things.  You  should 
stimulate  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  honest,  upright,  competent,  and  learned  white 
instructors  for  the  colored  schools,  or  you  should  prick  the  huge  bubble  that  claims 
for  them  equal  rights,  equal  education,  and  an  equal  share  of  me  public  funds  with 
the  children  of  our  own  white  race." 

White  teachers  for  colored  schools, — ^The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  Educational  Association  at  its  Shreveport  (1890)  meeting: 

Besolred,  That  we  recognize  it  as  the  duty  of  those  interested  with  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  for  our  public  colored  schools  to  select  only  those  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  shall  fit  him  or  her  to  the  task  of  attempting  to  elevate  the 
colored  race. 

Resolvedy  That  we  henceforth  bend  our  energies  to  having  teachers  thus  qualified 
employed  in  the  colored  schools  regardless  of  color. 

In  another  resolution  the  same  association  affirmed  the  ability  and  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  educate  all  its  children. 

MARYLAND. 

Schools  for  colored  pupils, — Dr.  James  L.  Bryan,  school  cxamiilcr  of  Dorchester 
County,  says  in  his  report : 

The  same  generous  and  just  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow  white  men, 
leads  naturally  to  the  fair  appropriation  of  common  State  funds  for  educational  pur- 

Sosea  to  the  colored  people  of  the  State.    The  school  law,  in  Chapter  x viii,  section 
3,  says:  ''It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  to 
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establiBh  cme  or  mor«  public  schools  in  each  election  dint  He  t  for  all  colored  v^ntha 
bett\'eeD  6  and  20  years  of  a<^e,  to  which  oflmission  shall  be  fVoe,  and  which  sha  1  be 
kept  oywn  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  particular  county,  provided  the 
avornge  atteudauce  is  not  less  than  15  B^!}K>lar8/' 

And  yet  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose  are  not  provided.  Th«  State  appro- 
priates more  pro  rata  tJo  the  colored  pupils  than  to  the  white  ones^  but  the  county 
appropriations  are  not  so  divided,  nor  are  they  sufficient  to  carry  oat  tha  purposes 
of  the  law  in  this  repjard. 

Wo  sliould  never  forget  that  public  school  systems  result  from  the  conviction  that 
the  education  of  the  whole  pe<»ple  of  a  State  can  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  State  system  and  by  State  aid.  That  to  be  of  lM*ucHt  to  the  very 
class  whirh  would  be  most  injurious  to  a  true  republican  statehood,  the  very  means 
of  education  must  be  fumit^hed  systfauatically.  regularly,  and  fairly,  aiwl  this  can 
best  be  done  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State.  Such  tax  our*  raised  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  cause  or  intcrcHt  for  which  it  was  levied,  and  then  theje 
can  be  no  difference  Imtwcen  white  and  colored  pupils.  Separate  schools  for  tlie 
two  races  are  a  necessity,  but  there  the  difference  ends,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 
schools,  th«nr  accounts,  reports,  are  and  should  be  upon  a  common  basis  and  fairly 
proportioned. 

IV.  IjfDrSTRIAL  TKAINDICU 

In  all  of  the  twenty-five  universities  and  colleges  except  two,  Lincoln  University, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mor«;an  College,  Baltimore,  ilcL,  instruction  was  given  in  cliffiT- 
ent  lines  of  industry.  In  some  of  the  institutions  special  attention  was  given  to  Huch 
iu-truction.  In  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina,  more  than  a  <l<izen  industries  are 
tnusrht  and  $20,000  have  been  expended  in  procuring  the  necessary  outfits,  anil  no 
student  is  allowed  to  graduate  until  he  or  ^he  has  mastered  some  line  of  industry. 
At  Clark  Tniversity,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Rust  University.  Mississippi,  great  attention 
is  also  given  to  training  in  the  industries.  Among  the  young  men  carpentry  and 
printing,  and  among  the  young  women  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  are  the  favor- 
ite branches.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected.  Carpentry  affonls  opportunities 
for  earning  good  wages,  besides  having  other  inducements,  while  printing  furnishes 
a  good  livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  offers  excellent  opportunitis  tior  e«lueatic»n;d 
advancement.  Carpentry  is  langht  in  all  but  five  of  the  institutions,  and  printing 
in  all  but  six-  Sewing  also  is  taught  in  all  but  five.  Farming,  gardening,  bhoo- 
making,  and  cooking  were  the  other  most  frequent  employments. 

A  statement  of  the  carpentry  work  done  at  Clallin  University  represents  very 
fairly  the  work  at  other  institutions.  The  carpenter  shop  at  ^Claflin  University  is 
fnniishc'd  with  sevcial  sets  of  tools.  But  little  machinery  has  been  intnuluecd,  as 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  managers  to  make  the  stu<leuts  familiar  with  hand  tools, 
sueh.as  they  would  be  most  likily  to  use  after  leaving  school.  Students  are  taught 
the  names  and  uses  of  tools  and  how  to  keep  them  in  order.  A  great  variety  of 
work  has  been  performe<l,  such  as  building  cottages,  shops,  repairing  buildings,  making 
and  repairing  furniture,  ornamenting  buildings  and  campus,  building  and  n^pairing 
fences,  making  and  repairing  a;^ricultural  im]>lementH,  making  wardrobes,  etc. 

At  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  students  aretiiught  how  to  make  carriages  sind 
harness,  which  are  sold  in  the  market  in  compcti(iou  with  other  manufacturing 
establishments.  Buildings  are  fully  e<juippetl  with  tools,  machinery,  and  steam 
pt)wer  for  the  prosecution  of  the  following  industries:  (1)  General  blacksmithing^ 
(2)  carriage-making  and  carpentrj-,  (3)  carriage-painting,  (4)  carrinjje- trimming, 
(5)  harness-making,  (6)  shocmaking,  (7)  printing,  (8)  iron  and  composition  molding, 
(9)  plauing-mill  work,  (10)  drawing  and  designing. 

**  These  courses  of  instruction  are  dcsignc<l  to  tit  pupils  to  become  journeymen  and 
foremen  in  the  trades  represented.  The  student  is  enii)loyed  in  moilcl  work  until  he 
acqnin'S  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nseof  totds  toenu:age  in  the  actual  pro<luc'tion 
of  ^oods  for  the  mark«;t.  The  sales  of  goods  mannlaetured  in  these  shops  durin;ilhe 
present  year  will  amount  to  about  $15,0(^0.  We  compete  witli  other  shops  and  faitories, 
and  find  sale  for  more  than  we  can  make.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  scbools  in  the 
South  whi(!h  combine  theory,  or  model  work,  and  the  actual  manufacturing  of  arti- 
cles for  the  markets.  The  graduates  from  our  shops  go  at  once  as  full  jonnieymen 
into  regular  mannlacturing  establishments,  and  some  of  them  as  foremen.  Wo  could 
hud  places  for  ten  times  as  many  as  we  send  out.'' 
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Indu$irial  training  in  universities  and  colleges;  numher  of  students  in  each  industry. 


Institutions; 


Selma  University 

Philxnd^fr  Smith  College 

Howard  UnivenUty 

Atlanta  Dnivt-raity 

Clark  Univeraity 

Berea  College 

Inland  Univi-mity 

Vew  Orleand  rnlveraity 

Southern  Univeraity , 

Strai^rht  Ulii  versity 

Morgan  College , 

Suat  ITniveraity 

*:Alcum  AfTieultnral  and  Mechan- 
ical College 

Biddle  University 

Shaw  University 

Livinjjrtton  Coll«»go 

Wilberfnn-e  Univeraity 

Lincoln  Univcroity 

Allen  Univeraity 

Clallin  UniverMity 

Knoxvillfi  (;olle:;e 

Central  Tenneaaee  College 

Fiak  Univeraity 

lU^er  Williama  University 

PaulQuinn  College 
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a  Indicates  that  instruction  was  given  in  that  branch,  but  the  number  of  students  wa^  not  given. 

At  tho  xneetinj];  of  th«  geueral  committee  of  the  Freedman^s  Aid  and  Soutliern  Edu- 
catiou  Society  of  the  Methodist  Ki»iHcopal  Chnrch,  held  iu  Harrishur^,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1892,  the  report  on  manual  trainia;;  iu  23  colored  scliools  was  as  follov»'8:  Male 
students  in  manual  training  and  trade  schools  as  follows;  Printing,  123;  tailoring, 
6;  painting,  43;  car]>cntry,  325 ;  cabiuetniaking,  9;  machine  shop,  wood,  6;  machine 
shop,  iron,  14;  blacksmithing,  48;  wagon-making,  1;  tin  shop,  8;  masonry,  23; 
bakery,  4;  shoemaking,  28;  harness-making,  25;  laundry,  95;  agriculture,  91. 
Female  students  in  domestic  economy :  Housekeeping,  195;  sewing,  1,117;  cooking, 
276;  dressmaking,  248. 

V. — Coeducation  of  the  Races. 

In  tbe  catalogues  of  many  of  the  colorcil  institutions  it  is  stated  that  students  will 
be  received  rc^cardless  of  race  or  sex.  Usually,  however,  there  nro  not  many  white 
students  in  colored  schools.  In  quite  a  number  of  Northern  institutions  there  can 
be  found  from  one  to  iive  colored  students,  but  generally  these  are  in  schools  where 
tho  Ft-dents  are  grown  young  men  and  where  their  intercourse  ispnutically  limited 
^.w't»:''che  lecture  room.  So  far  as  reported  tho  number  of  colored  students  in  iNorthern 
and  Western  schools  in  181)0-91  was  as  follows :  In  secondary  8cho<ds.  80;  universities 
and  collefljes,  lt)0;  normal  schools,  207 ;  theological,  71 ;  law,  20;  medical,  dentnl,  and 
pbairma<*eutical,  63.  Most  of  tho  normal  students  here  reported  were  attending  nor- 
mal schools  supported  by  the  State  or  city.  Wherever  a  suthcient  number  of  eol- 
orcd  students  are  found  for  a  fecparato  institution,  there  is  apt  to  bo  an  institution 
for  each  race. 

On  this  snbjpct  of  coeducation  of  the  races.  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  said  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  in  1891: 

"  It  istrne  th:it  the  colored  man  can  go  to  Northern  institutions  of  learning.  That  is, 
as  an  individual,  one  of  him.  Hut  ten  of  him  together  would  break  up  any  college 
class.  Even  IIar\'nrd  would  ceas"  to  elect  him  class  orator.  He  can  not  be  e<lncatod 
iu  large  numbers,  except  in  institutions  established  and  maintained  especially  for  his 
benefit.  He  can  go  into  a  few  of  the  white  churches,  but  not  in  any  large  number. 
There  is  scarcely  a  white  church  in  the  land  that  could  exist  long  with  50  colored 
people  as  members,  if  they  came  en  masse,  if  there  were  a  colored  revival.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  this.  I  am  speaking  cold  facts,  frozen  facts.  1  am  not  looking  for  it 
at  present  to  be  otherwise.  Christian  as  are  our  theological  seminaries,  I  believe 
that  while  the  white  students  of  a  class  would  regard  1  colored  man  as  a  curiosity, 
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a  phenomenon,  and  2  colored  men  as  a  double  eni^a,  10  colored  men  vould  pn^ 
10,000' of  tbem  to  flight.  If,  therefore,  you  want  to  civccolored  men  higher  theologi- 
cal training,  it  must  be  provided  for  in  schools  established  for  colored  men/' 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boaramon,  president  of  Maryvillo  College,  Tenn.,  says :  "Not  lorg 
aco  there  were  said  to  be  about  20  Afro- Americans  in  the  different  de]iartments  of 
Harvard  University.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  students  appear  to  be  more  at 
home  than  in  the  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  on  the  shady  walks  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  are  made  welcome  in  the  uniyeraities  of  England,  Ir  ranee, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  At  Yale,  Cornell,  and  other  American  col- 
leges, they  have  been  well  represented.  They  have  won  prizes,  and  received  in  some 
cases  the  especial  recognition  of  their  classmates  in  appointments  to  class  honors." 

There  is  probably  a  greater  intermingling  of  the  races  at  Berea  College,  Ky.,  and 
at  Orange  rark,  Fla.,  than  at  any  other  places.  Both  of  these  institutions  are  as- 
sisted by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of 
Berea  College  that  the  school  is  intended  as  a  source  of  educational,  moral,  and  social 
reform.  The  number  of  colored  male  and  female  students  at  Berea  was  188,  and  of 
white  students  male  and  female,  166,  They  mingle  together  both  in  the  school  rooms 
and  in  the  boarding  departments. 

'*  At  the  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  school  there  are  about  35  colored  boys  and  girls  and 
almost  as  many  whites  who  board,  together  with  many  day  pupils  of  both  races.  It 
seems  that  the  majority  of  the  whites  in  Orange  Park  are  New  Englauders,  who  ha\»j^  -^ 
been  there  for  some  years.  Having  spent  their  money  to  fix  themselves  in  the  South 
and,  after  getting  there,  failing  to  realize  what  they  had  hoped,  they  became  poor — 
too  poor  to  send  their  children  off  to  school.  Not  satisfied  that  their  children  should 
forego  the  training  given  in  the  Orange  Park  School^  they  were,  because  of  circum- 
stances, forced  to  send  there.  It  is  a  bitter  pill,  however,  because  many  of  them  are 
Southemized  Northerners.  At  first  they  strongly  objected,  and  more  than  once 
used  their  influence  to  have  the  colored  pupils  withdrawn,  but  with  no  effect. 

"In  the  beginning  the  white  pupils  separated  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  colored  pupils.  As  the  school  work  progressed  and  all  the  pupils  became  inter- 
ested in  the  common  cause  of  education,  the  differences  were  forgotten,  the  storm 
outside  abated,  and  the  white  pupils  naturally  became  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  colored  pupils  in  class  work." 

VI.  Various  Expressions  op  Opinion  regarding  Negro  Education  and  Ad- 
vancement. 
• 
the  education  of  the  negro. 

[From  an  article  by  W.  T.  Harris  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jnne,  1892,  with  annotations  by  reprcaent*- 
tive  men  to  whom  it  had  been  sabmittcd  for  criticism.] 

The  negro  was  brought  to  this  country  as  a  slave  almost  from  the  date  of  its  first 
settlement.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  bondage  had  elapsed  when  the  issue  of 
civil  war  set  him  free.  He  had  brought  with  him  from  Africa  the  lowest  form  of  civ- 
ilization to  bo  found  amon^  men — that  in  which  the  most  degrading  superstition 
furnishes  the  forms  of  pubbc  and  private  life.  His  religion  was  fetichism.  (  But  by 
contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  very  close  relation  of  domestic  servitude, 
living  in  the  same  family  and  governed  by  the  absolute  authority  which  character- 
izes all  family  control,  the  negro,  after  two  and  a  half  centuries,  had  come  to  possess 
what  we  may  call  the  Anglo-Saxon  consciousness.  For  the  negro  of  the  South,  fvHh 
the  exception  of  a  stratum  of  population  in  the  dark  belt  of  large  plantations,  whei  j  " 
he  has  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  white  people  through  domestic  servitude, 
but  segregated  as  oxen  and  horses  are— the  negro  of  the  South,  with  this  exception, 
I  repeat,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  nearly  all  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  form 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  motives  of  action  with  the  white  people  among  whom 
he  lives.*  It  would  be  very  easy  to  convince  one's  self  of  this  by  free  conversation 
with  any  specimen  of  the  colored  race,  and  a  comparison  of  his  thoughts  with  those 
of  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  from  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Scandinavia.  It 
would  be  found  that  the  negro  is  in  thorough  sympathy,  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally, with  our  national  point  of  view,  while  the  immigrant  looks  through  the  dark 
glass  of  his  own  national  presuppositions,  and  misinterprets  most  that  he  sees  around 
him  here.    Only  in  the  second  generation,  and  after  association  with  the  native  pop- 

>  It  is  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  the  negro  hat  come  into  the  possession  of  what  may  be  called 
"  the  Anglo-Saxon  consciouHncss/'  I  can  not  sec  how,  so  long  as  the  ]>eople  of  this  race  constitate  a 
distinct  and  insoluble  entity  in  our  political  society,  It  will  bo  possible  for  them  to  acquire  the  charac- 
teristics which  it  has  taken  such  a  long  period  of  time  to  develop  in  the  Caucasian  race.    {B.  L.  Oi&- 
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nlation  in  common  schools,  the  workshop,  and  the  political  mooting,  does  the  Euro- 
pean contingent  of  our  population  become  assimilated.^ 

Of  course  I  do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  the  European  immigrant,  for  he 
stubbornly  resists  our  national  idea  omy  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  own. 
But  I  do  insist  on  the  practical  fact  that  the  negro  of  the  South  is  not  an  African  in 
his  inner  consciousness,  but  an  American  who  has  acciuired  our  An^lo-Saxou  con- 
sciousness in  its  American  type  through  seven  generations  of  don  :stic  servitude  in 
the  family  of  a  white  master.  That  mis  has  been  acquired  so  completely  because  of 
the  inherent  aptitude  of  the  African  race  to  imitate  may  be  admitted  as  probable, 
and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  national  consciousness  assumed  by  the  black  race 
is  not  so  firmly  seated  as  in  other  races  that  have  risen  through  their  own  activity 
to  views  of  the  world  more  advanced  than  fetichism.  Hence  we  may  ei^ect  that 
the  sundering  of  the  negro  from  close  domestic  relations  with  the  white  race  will  be 
accompanied  with  tendencies  of  relapse  to  the  old  fetich  worship  and  belief  in  magic ; 
and  this  would  be  especially  the  case  in  the  dark  belt  where  the  large  plantations 
are  found.     »    *    • 

Here  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  negro  of  the  South.  It  is  to  retain  the  elevation 
acquired  through  the  long  generations  of  domestic  slavery,  and  to  superimpose  on 
it  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  moral  dignity,  and  self  respect  which  belongs 
to  the  conscious  ideal  of  the  white  race.  Those  acquaiuted  with  the  free  negro  of  the 
South,  especially  with  the  specimens  at  school  and  college,  know  that  he  is  as  capable 
of  this  higher  form  of  civilization  as  in  slavery  he  was  capable  of  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  his  master. 

The  first  step'  towards  this  higher  stage  which  will  make  tl^e  negro  a  valued  citi- 
zen is  intellectual  education,  and  the  second  is  industrial  education.'    By  the  expres- 


sion "industrial  education"  I  do  not  refer  so  much  totraining  in  habits  of  industry, 
for  he  has  had  this  discipline  for  two  hundred  yQars,/bnt  to  school  instruction  in  arts 
and  trades  as  applications  of  scientific  principles!?  NoHlo  I  refer  even  to  manual  and 


scientific  training,  valuable  as  it  is,  so  much  as  Co  that  fundamental  training  in  thrift^ 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  negro  must  teach  himself  to 
become  a  capitalist.  There  are  two  stages  to  tJiis:  First,  that  of  hoarding;  second, 
that  of  profitable  investment.  The  first  stage  of  thrift  may  be  stimulated  by  adopt- 
ing the  postal  savings  device.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  plausibly  asserted,  that  the  so-called 
poor  white  of  the  South  is  less  thrifty  than  the  negro,  such  adoption  by  ourGoveru- 

I  Withdrawn  by  force  firom  his  original  physical  and  moral  environment,  the  nMpro  has  adapted 
himself  to  his  American  surroundings,  and  in  uoin^  so  has  necessarily  acquired,  so  mr  as  his  lower 
intelligence  permitted,  the  idenls  ana  aspirations  of  the  neople  to  whom  he  was  hound  so  lonz  in  slav- 
ery;  but  he  is  essentially  still  nn  AfVican  in  the  controlling  tendencies  of  his  character.  When  left 
to  an  exolasive  association  with  his  own  people,  there  is  a  powerful  IncUnation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soathem  negro  to  revert  to  all  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  African  ancestors.  This  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  proper  means  to  he  employed  for  the  imnrovcmcut 
of  hl^  character.  The  principal  cause  of  the  many  failures  which  have  heen  made  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce this  improvement  has  heen  the  unfortunate  misconception  that  the  Southern  negro  |of  to-day  is 
simply  an  ignorant  white  man  with  a  hlack  skin.  The  American  descendants  of  European  immigrants 
are,  in  the  second  generation,  thoroughly  sssimilated  with  the  surrounding  white  population.  The 
grandsons  of  an  American,  a  German,  and  an  Englishman  differ  hut  little,  ifatall,  in  the  basis  of  their 
character.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  negroes  even  of  those  Northern  communities  in  which  their 
race  has  enjoyed  freedom  for  five  generations  are  so  assimilated  with  the  surrounding  white  popula- 
tion that  they  are  not  to  be  discriminated  from  It  in  racial  characteristics.    (P.  A.  Bnue.) 

*  The  first  step  really  to  be  taken  must  be  by  the  whites  about  him  in  letting  the  negro  feel  that  he 
possesses  inalienable  rights.  What  he  now  possesses  is  by  sufferance  only.  He  knows  that  he  is 
neither  a  citizen  nor  a  man,  in  the  full  sense.    (L.  H.  Btoir.) 

*  I  should  prefer  to  define  the  course  thus:  First,  religious;  second,  industrial;  and  third,  intellco* 
tual.  An  ideal  public-school  system  for  the  Southern  negroes  for  many  generations  to  come  would  be 
a  system  under  the  operation  of  which  each  schoolhouse  would  be  devot4xl  to  the  reli^^ons  instruction 
of  the  colored  pupils,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  industrial  training;  to  imnart  habits  of  industry,  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  intellectual  training  to  facilitate  the  inculcation  of  tne  religious  teachings.  As 
far  as  possible  the  public-school  system  should  be  made  supervisory  of  the  moral  life  of  the  pupils ;  it 
should:  take  the  place  of  the  parental  authority,  which  is  so  much  relaxed,  now  that  the  watchful  eye 
and  firm  support  of  the  slaveholders  have  been  withdrawn.    (P.  A .  limce.) 

*  One  of  the  discouraging  features  in  the  character  of  the  young  Southern  negro  is  that  apparently 
he  has  inherited  but  a  small  share  of  the  steadiness  and  Industnr  which  were  acquired  under  corapni- 
sion  by  liis  fathers.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  yonng  ncflrro  to  Se  found  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nities. He  is  in  a  marked  degree  inferior  to  the  former  slave  in  agricultural  knowledge  and  manipu- 
lating skill,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  his  employer  is  unable  to  enforce  the  rigid  attention  to  all 
the  (Rtails  of  work  which  he  would  do  if  the  young  negro  were  his  property.    (P.  A.  Bruce.) 

Dr.  Harris  seems  to  me  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  slave's  exi>enenco  in  developing  the  habits 
of  punctuality  and  obeiiience  in  descendants  who  were  never  slavea.  I  fear  that  the  result  is  far 
other;  that  in  the  descendants  of  the  slave  there  is  an  inherited  disposition  to  be  disobedient  to  law 
as  a  proof  of  the  newly  acquired  freedom.    (Anon.) 

'  There  is  need  of  the  inculcation  and  of  the  adoption  in  home  life,  in  daily  conduct,  of  sounder 
principles  of  economy  and  of  consumption.  What  to  eat,  what  to  wear,  how  to  cook,  how  to  provide 
and  preserve  home  conveniences  and  comforts,  how  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day,  must  be  indoctrinated, 
ingrained,  and  become  a  habit.  In  other  days  the  African  slave  was  cared  for  from  cradle  to  coffin, 
anu  literally  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Comparatively  few  negroes  now  living  wore  ever  slaves, 
bat  the  habits  of  •ervitude  have  been  transmitted.    (/.  L,  if.  Curry  J 
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mont  of  the  postal  savings  institution  would  be  a  blessing  to  both  races. '  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  poor  \Yhite  in  the  North  is  cbicflj  in  need  of  the  tlirift  tbut  has  a 
habit  of  hoarding — ^that  is,  the  habit  of  saving  something  from  its  weekly  pittaucOy 
no  matter  how  small. 

The  introduction  of  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  South  is  favorable 
to  the  rise  of  the  poor  white  from  his  poverty.  In  the  early  days  of  cotton  manu- 
facture in  New  Englaud,  the  unthrifty  white  people,  wht)  hitherto  had  lived  in  cot- 
tages or  hovels  near  the  large  farms,  removed  to  the  villages  that  were  springing  up 
near  water  privile|;es.  They  learned  how  to  "  work  in  the  mill,"  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  from  the  olde.st  to  the  youngest,  and  the  aggregate  wages  was  wealth 
compared  with  what  they  had  known  before.  In  fact,  they  earned  more  than  the 
w<*ll-to-do  farmers  in  whose  service  they  had  formerly  labored.  The  chiMr»'n  nuw 
earned  more  wages  than  tht*  parents  had  earned  before.  The  work  on  the  farm  was 
varied  and  intermittent,  depending  upon  the  season.  Plowing,  plantina:,  weed- 
ing, haying,  hari'csting,  thrashing,  marketing,  wood-cutting,  etc.,  are  regulated  by 
the  farmer's  calendar.  There  are  rainy  days,  when  the  day  laborer  loses  his  hire; 
and,  besides  these,  there  are  intervals  between  the  season  of  one  species  of  work 
and  that  of  the  next,  in  which  no  employment  is  oftered  him  by  the  farm  proprietor. 
If  he  had  thrift  he  would  find  work  of  some  kind  for  himself  at  home;  he  would 
save  money  and  own  his  house.  But  thrift  he  does  not  possess.  Hence,  what  he 
earns  in  the  days  of  the  working  season  is  pro<ligaIly  expended  while  it  lasts,  and 
the  days  of  idleness  after  harvest  are  days  of  want  in  the  household.  The  children 
are  ediicated  in  the  same  habits  of  unthrift. 

The  rise  of  manufactures  ^  and  the  removal  of  the  ill-to-do  families  from  the  farm 
to  the  mill  put  an  end  to  the  periodic  alternation  of  want  and  plenty  in  the  house. 
Plenty  now  prevails,  but  does  not  generate  thrift,  for  there  is  less  occasion  for  it. 
The  week's  wages  may  be  expended  as  fast  as  earned^  thanks  to  the  demoralizing 
institution  of  credit  at  the  grocery  kept  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mill.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  drawback,  there  is  more  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
who  now  have  the  conscicmsness  that  they  earn  their  living.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  bring  about  urban  life  as  contrasted  with  rural  life.  The  village  grows 
into  the  city ;  the  railroad  carries  the  daily  newspaper  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
suburbs  and  to  all  towns  on  its  line,  and  thus  extends  urban  life  indefinitely. 

The  difl^eronce  between  these  two  orders  of  life,  the  nrban  and  rural,  is  quite  im- 
portant, and  its  discussion  affords  us  an  insight  into  a  process  going  on  rapidly 
throuujhout  the  South.  The  old  regime  of  the  large  farm,  with  its  cordon  of  de- 
pendent families,  rendered  possible  a  sort  of  patriarchal  constitution.  The  farm 
proprietor,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  wielded  great  power  over  the  un- 
thrifty families  of  day  laborers  who  lived  near  him.  He  helped  them  do  their  think- 
ing, as  he  mingled  with  them  in  the  daily  work.  He  was  calleil  upon  to  assist  when- 
ever their  unthrift  pinched  them.  His  intellect  and  will  in  a  measure  supplanted 
Jihe  native  intellect  and  will  of  his  hired  laborers,  not  merely  in  directing  their  work 
on  his  farm,  but  also  in  their  private  matters,  it  being  their  habit  to  consult  him. 
The  farm  proprietor  thus  furnished  a  sort  of  substantial  will  power  that  governed 
his  small  community  as  the  head  of  a  family  governs  his. 

This  semi-patriaTehal  rule  which  exists  in  the  exclusively  agricultural  community 
produces  its  own  peculiar  form  of  ethical  life.  The  head  of  the  farm,  who  does  the 
thinking  and  willing  for  the  others  in  all  matters  that  are  not  fixed  by  routine,  so 
penetrates  their  lives  tliat  he  exercises  a  ninrnl  restraint  over  them,  holding  them 
back  Irom  crime  of  all  kinds.  Such  ethical  influence  is,  however,  of  the  lowest  and 
most  rudiraentary  character  in  the  stage  next  above  slavery.  It  presirpposps  a  lack 
of  individual  self-detcnnination  in  the  persons  thus  controlled.  They  areobscFsml, 
as  it  were,  by  his  will  and  intellect,  and  fail  to  develop  their  own  native  cai>acitie8. 
Ho  rules  as  a  clan  leader,  and  they  are  his  henchmen.  They  are  repressed  and  are 
not  educated  into  a  moral  character  of  th.cir  own.  There  is  little  outward  stimulus 
coni|>elling  them  to  exercise  their  independent  choice.  Hence  agricultural  commu- 
nities arc  conservative,  governed  by  custom  and  routine,  taking  up  very  slpwly  any 
new  ideas. 

The  change  to  nrban  life  through  the  intermediary  step  of  village  life  breaks  up 

'  Until  thft  nef^ro  Ipums  thrift  he  will  never  be  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  erit'ntifir  or  Indm^trlal 
education  may  be;  tbereforo  i>ostal  savings  banks  are  especially  desirable,  indeed  nucc*sary,  for  him. 
(L.  U.  Blair.)  i  «,  ,  f  j  j 

»Il  is  vain  to  look  for  mnnufattnrrs  in  the  South.  Manufactures  fiourlsb  only  in  a  cool  climate. 
Manufacturing  lias  for  years  been  dhuinlshinff  in  the  South,  press  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
8tnn(Iin«.    IL.  II.  Blair.) 

Tlio  reocut  statistics  of  American  cotton  manufacture  issued  from  the  Ccnsns  OfFce  show  that 

ffrcat  .Htri«U»s  have  Wen  made  by  the  Sontlurn  States  between  1880  and  180O.  Tlie  amount  of  capital 
uveHted  in  that  iudusty  in  the  Souihcm  group  has  advanced  from  $21.O70,7ia  to  $61.J:r4.ouC;.  tbc  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  lias  advanced  frimi  20.827  to  41,4S1,  and  the  valuo  of  the  nianulacturcd  product* 
has  been  raised  frr.m  $21.0:tS.712  to  ? {0.971, 503.  T!«i.s  eomparcv^i  verv  favorably  with  tl»e  pn»;rrcR«n»ade 
by  any  other  group  of  States  within  the  same  interval.  (J.  S.  i/ea/i«,  in  the  '^ ^Southern States'' for 
March,  189S.i 
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this  patriarclial  clanship,  and  cultivates  in  its  place  independence  of  opinion  and 
action.  The  laborer  in  the  "mill"  reco/n^izes  his  right  to  choose  bis  employer  and 
his  place  of  labor,  and  exerciBi-s  it  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  farm  laborer. 
H©  niignites  from  village  to  village;  in  the  city  he  has  before  him  a  bewildt-ring 
variety  of  eniphiyers  to  choose  from.  The  city  employer  does  not  act  an  patriarch, 
nor  pt-nuit  his  laborers  to  approach  him  as  head  of  a  clan.  The  urban  life  proteits 
the  laborer  from  the  obsessing  iulim-nce  of  the  emi»loyer,  and  throws  a  far  greater 
weight  of  responsibility  on  the  individual.  Hence  the  urban  life  stimulates  and 
develops  independence  of  character. 

lu  the  case  of  the  Southern  slave  there  was  none  of  this  alternation  between  idle- 
ness and  indc.strj%  plenty  and  want,  that  comes  to  the  poor  white  at  the  North  and 
8outh  by  reason  of  his  freedom.  But  his  will  and  intellect  were  obsessed  more 
etfet-tually  because  the  slave  could  not  be  allowed  the  development  of  sptmtaneous, 
independent,  self-activity.  Sin<e  the  civil  v  ar,  however,  the  condition  of  the  negro 
has  changed,  and  in  the  agricultural  region  it  now  resembles  more  nearly  the  status 
above  deHeril»ed  as  that  of  the  poor  white  in  rural  in  contr:i<li8tinction  from  urban 
surroundings.  Where  the  country  is  spn^^ely  settled  the  proprietor  farmer  retains 
the  dominant  intlucnce.  Where  the  viUuees  are  getting  nunieroiis  the  ti'udency  to 
independence  manifests  itself  in  a  partial  revolt  from  the  patr^archal  rule  of  the 
plantation,  and  the  struggle  leads  naturally  to  an  unpleasant  state  of  aftairs  for  all 
partiej*.  But  the  urban  factor  in  the  problem  is  certain  to  gain  the  aHceudancy,  and 
we  must  see  in  the  near  future,  with  the  inercak©  of  railroads  and  maniiiaetnring 
centers,  the  progressive  decadence  of  the  patriarehal  rule.  The  old  svHtem  of  social 
morality  will  peri>h,  and  a  new  onowiU  tjike  its  place.  In  the  formation  of  the 
new  one  the  present  danger  lies. 

If  the  negro  separates  entirely  from  the  white  classes  so  far  as  domestic  relations 
are  coBeemed,  and  forms  his  own  independent  family,  he  Hei)arate»  fr<»m  the  clan 
influence  also,  and  loses  the  education  of  the  white  master^s  family  in  manners. i 
He  loses,  too>  the  e<lucalion  of  the  master's  counsel  and  directing  influence.  L'uless 
this  is  counterbalanced  by  school  education,  it  will  produce  de^^cneracy;  for  to 
remove  the  weight  of  authority  is  producti,v«  of  good  only  when  lliere  has  been  a 
growth  of  individuality  that  deman<l8  a  larger  sphere  of  free  activity.  In  case  of 
entering  up<m  village  life  and  mechanical  industries  greater  freedom  from  authority 
is  demanded,  and  its  eflects  are  healthful;  but  with  the  isolated  life  on  the  planta- 
tion  the  opposite  Irolds. 

The  remedy  for  evils  incident  to  these  changes  is,  as  before  said,  school  education, 
providetl  it  is  inclusive  enough  to  furnish  industrial  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
training.  *  - 

Education,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the  only  means  yet  discovered  that  is  always 
sure  t<»  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Any  other  species  of  aid  may  enervate  the 
b*-ueficiary,  and  lead  to  a  habit  of  dependence  on  outhide  help.  But  intellectual  and 
moral  education  develops  self-respect,  fertility  of  resources,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  anil  aspiration  for  a  better  comlition  in  life.  It  produces  that  divine  discon- 
tent which  goads  on  the  individual,  and  will  not  let  him  rest.'  — 

How  does  the  school  produce  Ibis  important  result?  In  what  way  can  it  give  to 
the  negro  a  w>lid  basis  for  character  and  accomplishments  t  The  school  has  under- 
taken tt»  perform  two  o,uitc  ditl'erent  and  opposite  educational  functions.  The  first 
pro4luc*^  intellectual  training,  and  the  second  the  training  of  the  will. 

The  scho<d,  for  its  intellectual  function,  causes  the  pupil  to  learn  certain  arts, 
such  as  rearling  and  writing,  which  make  possible  communication  with  one's  fellow- 
men,  and  impart  certain  ru<limentary  inMi«jht8  or  general  elementary  ideas  with 
which  practical  thinking  may  b©  done,  and  the  pupil  be  set  on  the  way  to  comprehend 


»  The  Inrreasing  isolation  of  the  n^g^o  of  the  South  from  the  whites  is,  so  Car  as  his  own  adrantement 
is  c<m<  eTTiwl,  the  niogr  «i;;»iHcj'nt  fact  connect »tl  with  his  prcKont  condition.  In  on©  p<iint  only  «toc3 
he  tinue  in  conlnct  with  the  white  man.  and  that  ii»  in  the  f»)rnial  ri  lation  of  eniph».vrd  to  cn)it!oM-r. 
Th<*  nc^ti  aud  the  white  man  Hrc  driven  into  this  relation  of  mwRsity.  In  their  iMMinl  wphei^s  t*hi>y 
mrv  an  wide  apart  oh  if  tliey  iuhabitod  diiicrcut  touutriea.  They  have  separate  cliurclies  and  sepHi-ato 
»«lHMds,  and  it  is  only  a  iineFtion  of  time  for  them  to  have,  in  all  parts  of  tlio  South.  Mepjirjite  jmblic 
coBvwyaneea.  Tlie  two  mces  rcKomhle  two  great  strranis  that  flow  side  by  Hi<Ie,  ne\er  eomminfjlins^ 
■«»r  i-ouTerjring.  There  is  no  ilisponition  to  unite.  On  the  eontr.jry,  the  tendency  ii»  to  swene  Hlill 
further  ajiurt,  Tliis  is  a  fact  of  supri'me  imiMjrtance  in  its  bearing  ni>on  the  pro.^pects  of  iJje  nej^ro 
nice  m  the  South,  for  that  race  is  essentially  imitatiro  and  adaptixe  in  its  character,  showing  a 
paraniiic  loyalty  to  its  environment.  In  a  state  of  s*«'rvituile,  t!ie  iieL:ro  was  dlscipliuetl  into  a  lixed 
and  iudustnoiiM  life  by  the  repilations  of  the  .«<yHtcni  which  ent*laved  him:  he  wa«  impntved  in  inau- 
neni  and  elevated  in  his  general  cj'Ueeptions  by  hi.s  daily  associaiioc  with  the  intiivtdiials  of  a  «u|H'rior 
whi:«)  t  a^te.  ThiH  seuiiniilitary  diHci]diiie  of  slavery  is  guue.  uiid  uo  social  or  persumd  tie  now  unites 
the  home  of  the  Uf}iro  with  that  of  tlio  white  man.    (P.  A.  Bruce.) 

"Self  rcrtpect  is  near  akin  to  ^elf  support.  Any  one  who  has  live<l  in  a  foreign  land  where  class  dis- 
tinetktos  prevail  knows  how  inetlacealJle  is  deference  to  rank,  sometimes  nppnmchint:  sersility.  Tho 
BP|fro  «eem*»  to  awMome,  to  feel,  to  act  on,  his  inferi*»rity.  The  action  of  the  Government,  o'f  party 
iDaii;ig«*r«.  of  reiiiiious  or;:aniiutionH.  oJ  givers  of  pecuniary  aid,  of  adminiNlraturs  of  ciiaritablu  bene* 
factions,  ha:*  ten«ied  to  niake  Iiim  look  to  and  rely  upon  Hercules.  Slaxcry  .subonliuatt  c|  will.  njtre.Hsed 
iiit**lligeuce.  did  not  cnltivate  individuality  or  »ieH-«leteininintion.  and  what  is  nee«le«l  lor  the  African 
la  a  stiengtheniiig  at  weak  points  so  as  to  build  up  aelfreliaut  character.    {J.  L.  M.  Curry.) 
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bis  enviroimient  of  natnre,  and  of  humanity  and  history.  There  is  tanght  in  the 
humblest  of  schools  something  of  arithmetic,  the  science  and  arts  of  numbers,  by 
wbose  aid  material  nature  is  divided  and  combing — the  most  practical  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  nature  because  it  relates  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
nature,  the  quantitative  structure  of  time  and  space  themselves.  A  little  geography, 
also,  is  taught:  the  pupil  acquires  the  idea  of  the  interrelation  of  each  locality  with 
every  other.  Each  place  produces  something  for  the  world-market,  and  in  return  it 
receives  numerous  commodities' of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  great  cosmopolitan  idea  of  the  human  race  and  its  unity  of  inter- 
ests is  bom  of  geography,  and  even  the  smattering  of  it  which  the  poorly  taught 
pupil  gets  enwraps  this  great  general  idea,  which  is  fertile  and  productive  a  veri- 
table knowledge  of  power  from  the  start. 

All  school  studies,  moreover,  deal  with  language,  the  embodiment  of  the  reason, 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  or  people.  The  most  elcmentaiy 
language  study  begins  by  isolatinc  the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  making  the  pnpU 
conscious  of  tneir  separate  articulation,  spelling,  and  meaning.  The  savage  does 
not  quite  arrive  at  a  consciousness  of  the  separate  words  of  the  lan^age,  but  Knows 
onlv  whole  sentences.  All  inflected  languages  preserve  for  us  their  primitive  form 
of  language  consciousness,  the  inflections  being  the  addition  (to  the  roots  or  stems) 
of  various  subjective  or  pronominal  elements  necessary  to  give  definiteness  of  appli- 
cation. The  Turanic  languages  are  called  *  *  aggl  utinative,"  because  the  power  of  an- 
alytic thinking  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  differentiate  the  parts  of  speech  fully. 
Every  sentence  is  as  it  were  some  form  of  a  conjugation  of  its  verb. 

Now,  the  steps  of  becoming  conscious  of  words  as  words  involved  in  writing  and 
spelling,  and  in  making  out  the  meaning,  and,  finally,  in  the  study  of  grammatical 
distinctions  between  the  parts  of  speech,  bring  to  the  pupil  a  power  of  abstraction, 
a  power  of  discriminating  form  from  contents,  substance  from  accidents,  activity 
from  passivity,  subjective  from  objective,  which  makes  him  a  thinker.  For  think- 
ing depends  on  the  mastery  of  categories,  the  ability  to  analyze  a  subject  and  get  at 
its  essential  elements  and  see  their  necessary  relations.  The  people  who  are  taught 
to  analyze  their  speech  into  words  htvve  a  constant  elementary  training  through  life 
that  makes  them  reflective  and  analytic  as  compared  with  a  totally  illiterate  people. 
•  This  explains  to  some  degree  the  etTect  upon  a  lower  race  of  adopting  the  language  t 
of  a  higher  race.  It  brings  up  into  consciousness,  by  furnishing  oxfict  expressions  / 
for  them,  complicated  series  ol  ideas  which  remain  sunk  below  the  mental  horizon  off 
the  savage.  It  enables  the  rudiment^iry  intelligence  to  ascend  from  the  thought  off 
isolated  things  to  the  thought  of  their  relations  and  interdependencies. 
*  The  school  teaches  also  literature,  and  trains  the  pupil  to  read  by  setting  him  les- 
sons consisting  of  extracts  from  literary  works  of  art.  These  are  selectetl  for  their 
intensity,  and  for  their  peculiar  merits  in  expressing  situations  of  the  soul  brought 
about  by  external  or  internal  circumstances.  Language  itself  contains  the  catego- 
ries of  thought,  and  the  study  of  grammatical  structure  makes  one  conscious  of 
phases  of  ideas  which  flit  past  without  notice  in  the  mind  of  the  illiterate  person. 
Literary  fenious  invents  modes  of  utterance  for  feelings  and  thoughts  that  were 
hitherto  helow  the  surface  of  consciousness.  It  brings  them  above  Its  level,  and 
makes  them  forever  after  conscious  and  articulate.  Especially  in  the  realm  of  ethi- 
cal and  religious  ideas,  the  thoughts  that  furnish  the  regulative  forms  for  living  and 
acting,  literature  is  preeminent  ior  its  usefulness.  Literature  may  be  said,  therefore, 
to  reveal  human  nature.  Its  very  elementary  study  in  school  makes  the  pupil  ac- 
ouaiuted  with  a  hundred  or  more  pieces  of  literary  art,  expressing  for  him  with 
felicity  his  rarer  and  higher  moods  of  feeling  and  thought.  When,  in  mature  age, 
we  lookback  over  our  lives  and  recall  to  mind  the  influence  that  our  schooldays 
brought  us,  the  time  spent  over  the  school  readers  seems  quite  naturally  to  have  been 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  education.  Our  thoughts  on  the  conduct  of  life  have 
been  stimulated  by  it,  and  this  ethical  knowledge  is  of  all  knowledge  the  nearest 
related  to  self-preservation. 

The  school,  even  in  its  least  efficient  form,  does  something  on  these  lines  of  intel- 
lectual insight.  For  the  most  fruitful  part  of  all  intellectual  educsTtion  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  general  outline  and  the  basal  idear— the  categories,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
provinces  of  human  learning.  This  intellectual  part  of  school  education  could  not 
well  be  more  accurately  directed  to  aid  the  cause  of  civilization.  For  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline  that  conserves  civil  life  is  the  knowledge  that  gives 
an  insight  into  the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  society.    The  school  is  busied 


with  giving  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  physical  nature  and  human 
nature ;  the  former  in  mathematical  study,  the  latter  in  language  study. 
The  school  also  educates  the  will  through  its  discipline.    It  demands  of  the  pupil 


that  he  shall  be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  order,  and  adopt  habits  that  make  it  possi- 
ble to  combine  with  one's  fellows.  The  school  is  a  small  community,  in  which  many 
immature  wills  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  one  from  standing  in  the 
way  of  another,  while  each  helps  all  and  all  help  each.    For  the  pupil  learns  more 
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by  seeinj^  tho  efforts  of  Ills  fellows  at  mastering  the  lesson  than  he  does  by  hearing 
the  teacher's  explanations.  In  order  to  secure  concert  of  action,  the  semimechauioal 
moral  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  industry  are  insisted  on.  Moral 
education  is  not  accomplished  by  lectures  on  morals  so  much  as  by  a  strict  training 
in  moral  habits.  The  American  school  is  proverbially  strict  in  the  matter  of  these 
semimechanical  moral  habits.  They  constitute  the  basis  of  self-control  as  related 
to  combination  with  one's  fellows.  Leave^iurt-^nctuality  and  regularity,  and  no 
combination  is  practicable:  leave  out  silence  and  industry,  and  the  school  work  is 
not  possible.  Without  inaustry  and  abstention  from  meadlesomeness  (and  this  is 
the  equivalent  of  silence  in  the  school)  there  can  be  no  combination  in  civil  society 
at  largo.  The  school  secures  peaceful  cooperation,  repressin«^  the  natural  (quarrel- 
someness that  exists  amon^  boys  who  are  strangers  to  one  auoder,  and  insuring  civil 
behavior.  Good  behavior  is  the  general  term  tnat  characterizes  the  ideal  aimed  at 
by  the  school  in  the  matt^  of  will-training.  A  mastery  of  the  **  conventionalities  of 
intelligence,"  as  the  "three  R's"  are  call^  by  a  thoughtful  observer,  characterizes 
in  like  manner  the  ideal  of  its  intellectual  training. 

From  these  considerations  we  can  see  how  the  common  school  may  work,  and  does 
necessarily  work,  to  civilize  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  child,  and  how  it  must  affect 
any  lower  race  struggling  to  master  the  elements  of  civilization.  For  this  scholastic 
training  gives  one  the  power  to  comprehend  the  springs  of  action  that  move  the 
races  wnich  possess  the  directive  power,  and  thus  he  can  govern  himself.  It  enables 
the  pupil  to  see  the  properties  and  adaptabilities  of  material  things,  and  he  can  sub- 
due nature  and  convert  things  into  wealth.' 

Here  is  the  ground  for  the  addition  of  industrial  training  to  the  traditional  course 
of  study  in  the  common  schools.  Tl^e  ne^o  must  learn  to  manage  machinery,  and 
make  himself  useful  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  by  becoming  a  skilled 
laborer.'  Every  physical  peculiarity  may  be  converted  by  the  cunning  of  intellect 
into  some  knack  or  aptitude  which  gives  its  possessor  an  advantage  in  productive 
industry.  But  the  skill  to  use  tools  and  direct  machinery  is  a  superior  gift.  Inven- 
tion is  fast  discounting  the  value  of  special  ^ifts  of  manual  dexterity.  Science  is  the 
seedcorn,  while  artisan  skill — yes,  even  art  itself— is  only  the  baked  bread. 

The  first  step  above  brute  instinct  takes  place  when  man  looks  beyond  things  as 
he  sees  them  existing  before  him,  and  begins  to  consider  their  possibilities ;  &e  adds 
to  his  external  seeing  an  internal  seeing^.  The  world  assumes  a  new  aspect;  each 
object  appears  to  be  of  larger  scope  than  in  its  present  existence,  for  there  is  a  sphere 
of  possibility  environing  it — a  sphere  which  the  sharpest  animal  eyes  of  lynx  or  eagle 
can  not  see,  but  which  man,  endowed  with  this  new  faculty  of  inward  sight,  per- 
ceives at  once.  To  this  insight  into  possibilities  there  loom  up  uses  and  adaptations, 
transformations,  and  combinations,  in  a  long  series,  stretching  into  the  infinite  behind 
each  finite  real  thing.  The  bodily  eyo  sees  the  real  objects,  out  can  not  see  the  infi- 
nite trails ;  they  are  invisible  except  to  the  inward  eye  of  the  mind. 

What  we  call  directive  power  on  the  part  of  man,  his  combining  and  organizing 
capacity,  all  rests  on  this  ability  to  see  beyond  the  real  things  beiore  the  senses  to 
the  ideal  possibilities  invisible  to  the  brute.  The  more  clearly  man  sees  these  ideals, 
the  more  perfectly  he  can  construct  for  his  behoof  another  set  of  conditions  than 
those  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

The  school,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  intellectual  education,  aids  the  pupil  by  science 
and  literature.  Science  collects  about  each  subject  all  its  phases  ot  existence  under 
different  conditions ;  it  teaches  the  student  to  look  at  a  thing  as  a  whole,  and  see  in 
it  not  only  what  is  visible  before  his  senses,  but  also  what  is  invisible — what  is  not 
realized,  but  remains  dormant  or  potential.  The  scientifically  educated  laborer, 
therefore,  is  of  a  higher  type  than  tlie  mere  "hand  laborer,''  because  he  has  learned 
to  see  in  each  thing  its  possibilities.  He  sees  each  thine  in  the  perspective  of  its 
history.  Here,  then,  in  the  educated  laborer,  we  have  a  nand  belonging  to  a  brain 
that  directs  or  that  can  intelligently  comprehend  a  detailed  statement  of  an  ideal  to 
be  worked  out.  The  laborer  and  the  overseer,  or  "boss,"  are  united  in  one  man. 
Hence  it  i^that  the  productive  power  of  the  educated  laborer  is  so  great. 

The  school  may  indefinitely  reenforce  the  effect  of  this  general  education  by  adding 
manual  training  and  other  industrial  branches,  taking  care  to  make  the  instruction 

1  It  ifl  well  to  anderstand  clearly  the  formidable  character  of  tho  obstacles  which  the  nef^ mechanic 
will  be  called  upon  to  overcome  before  he  can  acquirej  in  the  mechanical  trades,  any  substantial  advan- 
tage from  the  prosperity  which  may  snrronnd  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  encounter  race  prejudice; 
employers  will  prefer  mechanics  of  their  own  race,  if  other  conditions  are  equal.  Then  he  will  have  to 
snhmU  to  the  stress  of  modem  competition.  The  skilled  white  mechanic  nrotects  himself  by  his  trade 
union;  Into  that  he  is  not  likely  to  admit  the  negro  mechanic.  If  the  skilled  negro  mechanics  form 
their  own  trade  unions,  the  superiority  of  the  members  must  be  of  the  most  striking  character  to  create 
■  preponderating  influence  in  their  favor  in  the  mind  of  the  employer,  who  naturally  leans  towards 
individuals  of  his  own  race.  Let  the  negro  unions  work  at  cheaper  rates  and  the  while  mechanics  be 
forced  to  come  down  to  the  same  wages,  the  former  would  at  once  be  exposed  to  those  destructive  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  referred.  These  aro  the  influences  that  diminish  the  prospect  of  the  negro 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  manufacturing  development  of  tho  South,  except  in  those  oranches  of  labor 
which  are  distinctly  below  such  as  require  special  skill  and  training.    (F.  A.  Btmm.) 
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scicTitifio;  for  it  is  science  that  gives  scope  and  power  of  adaptation  to  new  condi* 
tions.  The  instmment  of  modem  civilization  is  the  labor-saving  machine.  ITio 
negro  can  not  share  in  the  white  man's  freedom  unless  he  can  Icaru  to  manage  ma- 
chinery. Nothing  but  drudgery  remains  for  a  race  that  can  not  understand  applied 
science.  The  productive  power  of  a  race  that  works  only  with  its  hands  is  so  snmU 
that  only  one  in  the  hundred  can  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
nations  that  have  conquered  nature  by  the  aid  of  machinery  can  afford  luxury  for 
large  clashes.  In  Great  Britain,'  for  example,  30  per  cent  of  the  families  enjoy 
incomes  of  $1,000  and  upwards  per  annum,  while  (he  70  per  cent,  constituting  the 
so-called  '*workin;2;  classes,''  have  an  average  of  $•185  to  each  family.  When  we  con- 
sider how  much  this  will  buy  in  Enghind,  wo  see  that  the  common  laborer  of  to-d:iy  is 
better  oti'  for  real  comforts  than  the  uobk'.man  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  P'r:m*ce, 
7G  per  cent,  including  the  working  classes,  receive  $31^5  per  family,  while  the  24  per 
cent,  including  the  wealthy,  get  an  average  of  $l,.'500and  ux>wards.  But  in  Italy  the 
mcome'returus  show  (in  1881)  only  8,500  families  with  incomes  above  $1,000,  while 
more  than  98  i)er  cent  of  the  population  average  less  than  $300  for  each  family."^  A«;ri- 
culture  without  manufactures  and  commerce  can  not  furnish  wealth  ior  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  ^^>eople.  But  with  diversity  of  industry  there  is  o])portunity  for  many, 
tiud  will  be  hnatly  for  all.  The  increased  use  of  machinery  multiplies  wealth,  so  that 
production  doubles  twice  as  often  as  the  population  in  the  United  State's. 

This  is  the  significance  of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  The  youtli  learns  how 
to  shape  wood  and  iron  into  machines,  and  thus  how  to  construct  and  manage 
machines.  The  hand  worker  is  to  bo  t'urned  into  a  brain  worker;  for  the  machine 
does  the  work  of  the  hand,  but  requires  a  brain  to  direct  it.  Human  productive 
industry  neeils  more  and  more  directive  power,  but  less  and,  less  mere  sleight  of  bond. 
The  negi'o,  e<lucated  in  manual  training,  will  find  himself  at  home  in  a  civilization 
which  is  accumulating  invention  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  to  perfonn  the  work 
necessary  to  supply  the  people  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  at  so  cheap  a  rate  aa 
to  have  a  large  surplus  of  income  to  purchase  the  means  of  luxury'  amusement,  and 
culture. 

The  friends  of  the  education.of  the  negro.  North  and  South,  have  seen  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  industrial  education  for  him.  8o  long  as  he  can  work  «mly  at 
the  cultivation  of  staple  crops  he  can  not  become  a  salntarj'  eb^ment  in  the  social 
whole.'  When  he  acquires  skill  in  mechanical  induHtrics  his  presence  in  the  com- 
munity is  valued  and  his  person  respected.  Many  colored  institutions  have  ^e6^n 
founded  for  the  special  promotion  of  skill  in  the  artB  and  tra<les,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  higher  institutions  have  undertaken  to  provide  some  facilities  for  industrial 
education.     •     *     • 

With  the  growing  isolation  of  the  negro  in  his  state  of  freedom  comes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  well  educated  clergy^  to  eountcract  an  increasing  tendency  to  relapse  into 
fetichism  and  magic  and  all  manner  of  degrading  superstitious.  The  profession  of 
Christianity  in  em|tty  words  does  not  av-ail  anything,  and  'the  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  those  words  by  means  of  the  ideas  of  fetichism  secures  and  conlirms  tho  New- 
est status  of  savagery.  The  more  highly  educated  the  colored  clergy,  the  more 
closely  are  the  masses  of  the  people  brought  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  and  endeavors  of  the  white  race  with  whom  they  live.  For  it  is  not  the 
abstract  dogma  that  gives  vital  religion,  important  though  it  be  as  a  symbol  of  the 
highest.  It  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  that  dopna  in  terms  of  concrete  vital 
issues  wliich  make  it  a  living  faith.  One  must  be  able  to  see  the  present  Ivorld  and 
its  Sidiinx  riddles  solved  by  the  high  doctrines  of  his  creed,  or  he  does  not  posses.^  a 
"  saving  faith.*'  The  preacher  who  can  not,  for  his  illiteracy,  see  the  hancl  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  instruments  of  modem  civilization— in  the  steamship,  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  morning  newspaper,  the  popular  novel,  the  labor-siiving  machine,  the 
iuvesti^atiouB  in  natural  science — is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  help  in  building  up  a 

«  St'O  MulhtUl'fl  DIctionnry  of  Sta'Utic«  (new  edition,  1890-'91),  pages  320-322.    ( Tf.  T.  H.) 

'  Tht*  Kn-^'lish  laborer  lian  a  i^nmter  income  than  the  Italian,  becaiiso  Knijlaud  i«  tlie  comiiion  raann- 

factiin'r  tor  Italy.    Southt^rn  climates,  whether  occii)iiod  by  negroes  or  Caucasians,  are  £ital  to  the 

rigorous  (limmnae  of  Hvientitic  industry.    {L.  II.  JSlair.) 

*  As  yet  public  sentiment  contines  hiui  principally  to  agricultural  or  other  similarly  uiiroinimerati\*e 
employments.     (L.  H.  Blair.) 

*  The  improvement  <jf  the  eharacter  of  the  nepro  preachers  is  even  more  important  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  eharaeteroithe  ne.j^o  teachers;  but  it  is  an  end  more  dilfieult  to  reach,  bocaune  the  pnutchers 
can  not  be  sehnrted  like  the  teachers  alter  submission  to  an  ordeul  that  testa  their  tituws  for  the  posl- 
ticms  t«be  Ulh;d.  As  a  rule,  the  present  spiritual  guides  of  the  Southern  nc;jr«jes  are  nelf  appointed. 
The  nuwt  feasible  plan  for  promoting  this  unprovt^mt- nt  ot  character  scera.q  ti>  be  the  establishment  of 
al)r;:e  number  of  seminaries,  to  be  c^mtroUed  abwdutelr  by  the  white  religious  denominations,  in 
which  the  general  svstem  of  instruction  now  pursued  in  tno  normal  institutes,  with  roligiuus  counjcs 

gredi.niinating,  .ihall  be  employed  for  the  education  of  the  students.  A  second  PealHidy  or  Slater, 
istoail  of  leaving  a  l.irge  fuml  fortho  advancement  of  the  uaefulnossof  the  normal  sehooLs  for  the  South- 
em  negroes,  shoulii  8et  aside  the  same  amount  lor  establishing  now  seminaries  fcjr  the  e(hn-4ition  of 
Dfgro  im  achers  or  enlarging  the  scope  and  improving  the  methods  of  those  already  in  existence.  CF, 
A.  Bi-xut.) 
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ne^  civilization,  althonf^b  ho  may,  it  is  true,  administer  consolatioa  to  sonls  \rorld- 
Bick  anil  weary  .^ 

The  Christian  reli^ou,  as  intorprotod  by  the  rawliem  spirit,  moans  not  only  til© 
prepamtiou  for  death,  hirt,  more  than  this,  a  prepaKition  tor  living.  The  true  mis- 
sionary sjjirit  is  thoronjxhly  of  this  character.  It  bids  each  human  being  help  his 
brother  w  all  ways  that  may  secnre  his  self-help.  Hence  the  conquest  of  nature, 
first  by  means  of  natural  Rci«*nce,  ami  secondly  by  means  of  useful  inventions,  to  the 
end  that  man  may  be  liftetl  forever  above  a  life  of  drudgery  into  a  life  of  intelligent, 
directive  jmwer,  where  brains  count  more  than  bauds — this  conquest  is  demandod 
by  rt'liji^on  as  a  preliminary  missionary  movement. 

The  labors  in  sijcial  science  directed  to  the  end  of  discovering  the  beet  means  of 
a*lministuring  charity  so  that  it  may  create  activity  and  enterprise  lathi^r  than 
demoi*alize  society's  weaklings;  the  improvement  of  tenement  houses,  hygienic  pre- 
cautions, public  parks,  and  innocent  amnsements,  all  that  goes  tf>  increase  the  interest 
of  man  in  his  fellow  men,  and  especially  all  that  goes  to  lift  the  burden  from  child- 
hood— the  burden  that  is  premature  and  cau-HJs  nrrested  development,  stunttn^jc  the 
soul  iu  its  growth — these  are  Christian  instrnmeutalities,  and  are  seen  to  be  suih  by 
an  eilueated  clergy.  But  an  illiterate  clergy  cond  mns  them  as  works  of  Antichrist, 
because  it  can  not  see  the  spirit  of  the  doctrines  which  it  preaches.  It  sonn«ls  lik« 
a  paradox  to  say  that  the  illiterate  is  bound  by  tht  letter  and  can  not  seethe  spirit, 
but  it  is  true. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  higher  education  of  the  neQ:ro  shonld  include  Latin  ] 
and  (xret^k.  The  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  which  he  lives  is  a  derivative  one,  * 
receiving  one  of  its  factors  from  Home  and  the  other  from  Athens.  The  wliite  youth 
is  obliged  to  study  the  classic  languages  in  order  to  becoLie  c«mscious  of  these  two 
derivative  elements  iu  his  life,  and  it  is  equally  important  for  the  colored  youth. 
A  **  liberal"  education  by  classic  study  gives  to  the  youth  some  acquaintance  with 
his  spiritual  embryology.     *     *     * 

It  is  clear,  from  the  above  considerations,  that  money  exnended  for  the  secondary 
and  higher  education  of  thenegro  aoeomptishesfar  more  for  him  than  similar  expendi- 
tures aci-omplisb  for  the  white  people.  It  is  seed  sown  where  it  brings  forth  a  hun> 
dr^d  fold,*  becanse  each  one  of  the  pupils  of  these  higher  institutions  is  a  center  of 
ditfusion  ctf  snperior  meth<»ds  and  rt^ftuing  intluences  among  an  imitative  and  impres- 
sible race.  State  and  national  aid  as  well  as  private  bequest  should  take  this  direc- 
tion tlrst.  There  should  be  no  gifts  «•?  bequests  for  common  elementary  instructi<m : 
thi»  shonld  be  left  to  the  common  sehools,  and  all  outside  aid  shonld  be  concentratea 
on  the  Hccomlary  and  higher  instruction,  inclusive  of  imlnstrial  e<lucatiau.     *     •     » 

The  three  symbols  of  our  most  advanced  civilization  iire  the  railroad,  the  morning 
newspaper,  and  the  school.  The  rural  population  everywhere  is  backward  in  its 
sympathifs  for  these  "mmlems."  The  good  school  is  the  instrumentality  which 
must  precede  in  order  to  create  this  sympathy.  But  the  good  school  w  ill  not  spring 
up  of  itself  in  the  agricultnral  community.  It  mu»t  be  provided  for  by  the  urban 
influenceof  the  State  and  nation.  Byjndicious  distribution  of  general  funds,  coupled  * 
with  provi«i«ms  retjuiring  local  taxation  as  a  condition  of  smu-iuii:  in  these  funds, 
even  the  rural  distritrts  may  be  brought  up  to  the  stsmdard.  The  State  as  a  whole 
gains  in  wealth  and  iu  the  priceless  increase  of  indiviilual  ability  by  edncation. 

It  w:is  revealed  by  the  census  of  1880  that  the  colored  race  furnished  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  illiterates  even  in  the  Northern  and  Pacific  groups  of  States.  In  the 
Northern  group  the  percentage  «>f  colored  illiterates  was  nearly  tive  tirai^sas  large  as 
the  percentage  i»f  white  illiterates — 16  p«»r  cent  for  the  colored  and  3^  per  cent  for 
the  white.  In  the  Pacific  group  the  same  disproportion  prevailed.  In  the  Southern 
section  of  the  colored  population  of  the  ages- 15  to  20  yews  the  illiterate?*  amounted 
to  67  per  cent,  while  the  white  illiterates  were  only  17  per  cent  of  th(*ir  quota; 
Cidorud  illiteratts  trom  10  to  14  were  70  i)er  cent  and  the  white  30  per  cent  of  their 
resfiective  quotas. 

llie  illiterate  person  is  apt  to  be  intolerant  and  full  of  race  prejudice,  and  to  this 
cause  we  may  attribute  the  larger  portion  of  the  feuds'  between  the  racx's  where- 
ever  they  have  existed  in  the  South.     But  the  worst  feature  of  illiteracy  is  to  be 

•  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  biffhor  civilization  In  the  neffro  rnce  is  the  expewtinff  difllrtdtyof 
giving  a  prettumiiiant  ef hioal  charat-ter  to  bis  rnligion.  Iu  ibn  black  Indt  n>Ii;;i(>n  and  rirtno  are  i>ttoo 
coBi*]den-d  :m  distinct  and  separable  things.  The  moral  elfiiieut.  jtocmI  i-liarortcr.  is  ernuiuatfd  from 
the  eiwj'ntial  iMgi-e<li<'Ut.H  of  CnriKtiauiry,  and  good  citizwiship.  w«»iii;mlint«s.  trutli,  cbaslit^v.  Ijoutsty, 
cb-aulim'ei^.  trustworthiness,  are  nut  aUwjiys  of  the  essenco  of  n»U;iit»u«  oh]i«:arion.     An  hitulli'^cnt, 

Sioiii^.  courageoas  ministry  is  indiapcnsable  to  any  hopeful  attempt  to  lift  up  the  negro  rae^n    (J.  L, 
r.  Curry.) 

■  The  wiMent  coarae  to  pursue  at  present  is  to  empioy  every  means  to  widen  the  scope  and  perfect  th* 
metboils  of  tlie  normal  s<'ho'>U  for  the  ne<rroea>  Tbe  IIain|iton  Institute  represents  in  an  eminent 
dv-ier*^  the  true  principle  to  lie  applied  in  this  ftfx®  to  their  improvement  tliroui'h  the  public  Hcbool, 
that  irrin^iple  (>ein:;umlMMlie4l  in  the  careful  selection  of  the  beat  material  whicb  the  race  i^ords  for 
instructors  of  the  younff.    {P.  A.  Bruee.) 

■The  feuds  spr=  "^  almost  whollv  from  the  enmity  of  tbe  whites.  The  negroes  generally  stand  fi»r 
the  iamb  diiulung  below  and  muddying  tbo  stream  above.    {L.  U.  Blair.) 
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found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impenetrahle  to  the  inflnonce  of  the  newspaper.  En- 
li£^htcned  public  opinion  depends  so  much  on  the  daily  newspaper  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible without  it;  and  lacking  this,  an  ideal  self-government  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  most  advanced  form  of  government  is  that  by  public  opinion.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  newspaper  form  of  government.  The  extension  of  the  railroad  system  into 
all  parts  of  the  South  will  carry  the  urban  influence  to  the  towns  and  villages,  every 
station  being  a  rodiating  center  for  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  metropolis.  The 
education  that  comes  from  the  daily  survey  of  the  events  of  the  world,  and  a  delib- 
erate consideration  of  the  opinions  and  verdicts  editorially  written  in  view  of  these 
events,  is  a  supplement  or  extension  of  the  school.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  village 
gossip  which  once  furnished  the  mental  food  for  the  vast  majority.  School  educa- 
tion makes  possible  this  participation  in  the  world  process  of  thought  by  means  of 
the  printed  page.  The  book  and  periodical  come  to  the  individual,  and  prevent  the 
mental  paralysis  or  arrested  development  that  used  to  succeed  the  school  days  of  the 
rural  population.. 

With  the  colored  people  all  educated  in  schools  and  become  a  reading  people  inter- 
ested in  the  daily  newspaper  j  with  all  forms  of  industrial  trainlus  accessible  to 
them,  and  the  opportunity  so  improved  that  every  form  of  mechanicad  and  manufac- 
turing skill  has  its  quota  of  colored  working  men  and  women ;  with  a  colored  min- 
istry educated  in  a  Chistian  theology  interpreted  in  the  missionary  spirit,  and  find- 
ing its  auxiliaries  in  modern  science  and  modern  literature — with  these  educational 
essentials,  the  negro  problem  for  the  South  will  be  solved  without  recourse  to  violent 
measures  of  any  kind,  whether  migration  or  disfranchisement  or  ostracism.*  Mu- 
tual respect  for  moral  and  intellectual  character,  for  useful  talents  and  industry,  will 
surely  not  lead  to  miscegenation,  but  only  to  what  is  desirable,  namely,  t®  civil  and 
political  recognition. 

Susceptibility  of  the  negro  to  advancement, — ^Prof.  H.  Clav  Armstrong,  jr.  (Alabama) : 
We  have  but  to  look  at  his  condition  to-day  and  the  illustrious  examples  of  negro 
achievement  in  individual  instances  and  compare  these  with  the  barbarian  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  less^  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  convince  us 
that  chopping  cotton  is  not  the  limit  of  negro  capability.  *  *  *  In  fact  there 
are  dangers  that  in  some  sections  of  the  Sontli  the  negroes  may  win  in  the  race  for  edu- 
cational advancement.  They  are  worshipful  of  intellect,  and  ambitious,  you  may  say, 
as  a  race,  and  especially  so  in  some  communities;  fond  of  exhibit,  perfectly  able  and 
willing  to  live  scantily  and  send  their  children  to  school  when  their  white  neighbor 
would  think  it  necessary  to  have  his  sons  to  help  him  maintain  his  more  pretentious 
standard  of  life;  perfect  children  in  their  love  of  approbation;  with  these  charac- 
teristics we  need  never  fear  that  the  negro  will  lose  the  elTecta  of  all  our  educational 
efforts  for  him.  We  had  rather  fear  that  the  result  of  the  race  between  the  negro 
and  the  plebeian  class  that  now,  as  noticeably  as  before  the  war,  stand  between  the 
slave  owner  and  the  former  slave  will  be  victory  for  the  negro. 

Race  characteristics  of  the  negro, — Dr.  J.  T.  Searcy,  in  an  address  before  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association :  In  the  acquiring  department,  as  exhibited  on  the  planta- 
tions and  in  the  schools,  negroes  are  very  apt  up  to  a  certain  age — when  they  bej^iu  to 
reach  adult  life.  In  the  plays  of  childhood  nnd  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  primary 
schools,  the  negro  children  show  abilities  which  compare  very  favorably,  and  taken 
as  criteria  of  mental  abilities  to  come  they  are  often  misleading.  The  negro  chil- 
dren who  show  the  same  accjuiring  abilities  in  childhood,  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind, arf  a  rule,  as  the  activities  incident  to  adult  life  come  into  play.  Thev  fall 
behind  then  in  acquiring  abilities,  further  behind  in  judgment  and  reason,  and  still 
further  behind  in  tenacity  of  purpose  and  decision  of  character.  Such  difibcences 
come  into  strong  relief  as  age  advances,  and  as  the  tests  of  competitive  lifo  bring 
them  into  view.  I  believe  it  is  very  evident  that  the  more  advanced  the  type  of 
race,  the  lat-er  in  life  do  brain  capacities  ripen,  or  fully  mature.  This  is  another 
point  in  which  individuals  in  the  same  race  dififcr,  and  one  in  which  races  differ. 

These  facts  all  contribute  to  explain  the  manifold  disappointments  of  those  enthu- 
siastic friends,  who  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  rushed  into  the  field,  filled  with 
the  wildest  expectations,  believing,  on  the  basis  of  old-fashioned  philosoph  v^  that 
all  that  is  necessary  in  his  case  is  to  give  him  instruction  and  education,  w^ieu  he 
would  stand  out  in  all  the  capacities  of  the  highest  manhood,  fully  able  to  hold  his 

I  Freedom  itself  Is  edacatory.  The  ener^  of  representative  institutions  is  a  valnable  schoolmaster. 
To  control  one's  labor,  to  ei\joy  the  earnings  of  it,  to  make  contracts  fk>ocly,  to  have  the  right  of  loco- 
motion and  change  of  residence  and  business,  have  a  helpful  intlnonco  on  manhood.  Thi^e  concrete 
and  intelligible  acts  affect  the  negro  for  more  than  abstract  speculations,  or  effusive  scutimont,  or  the 
luw  procossos  of  romote  and  combined  causes.  Tliey  require  prompt  and  spontanoons  action,  and  one 
learns  from  personal  experience  that  he  is  a  constituent  member  of  society.  Unquestionably,  be  some- 
timos  makes  ludicrous  mistaken,  is  guilty  of  offensive  self-assertion,  but  despite  thoae  eirors  there  is 
perceptible  and  hoporul  progress.    (J,  L.  M,  0.) 
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own  in  the  competitions  of  the  European  society  which  sniroands  him.  I  have  heen 
showing  that  sach  ideas  are  often  a  delusion  as  regards  the  children  of  European 
parents,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  of  all  facts  that  it  should  he  the  case  with  the 
African  children. 

The  philanthropists  of  the  past  have  held  these  ideas  to  their  practical  disappoint- 
meAl  in  a  great  many  cases  as  regards  the  civilization  of  the  so-called  heathen  races. 

They  have  thought  that  all  mat  is  necessary,  in  their  several  cases,  is  that  some 
one  shall  he  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  the  civilization  of  the  advanced 
races  of  Europe,  when  they  would  be  equally  as  capable.  The  history  of  such 
•work  all  over  tne  world  has  shown  that  the  races  civilize  just  to  the  level  of  their 
several  inherent  abilities,  and  afterwards  maintain  civilization  in  accordance  with 
their  capacities.  The  ethnologist  could  almost  anticipate  the  degree  of  the  success 
of  the  missionary  by  a  study  of  the  t^pe  and  lineage  of  the  race,  and  by  giving  an 
opinion  on  their  inherent  mental  abilities.  *    *    * 

I  have  said  that  no  race  or  people  is  uniform  in  membership.  There  are  some 
notable  exceptions  to  the  general  average  among  the  negroes,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  on  naturi^  principles.  There  are  nigher  and  lower  grades  amon|^  the  ne^oes, 
because  there  were  to  some  extent  differences  among  them  when  first  miported  and, 
secondly,  to  their  forced  artificial  culture  and  improvement  during  their  servitude ; 
thirdly,  to  causes  known  nowadays  as  natural  and  sexual  selection,  and,  fourthly, 
to  miscegenation.  These  causes  have  produced  some  lines  among  them  pointing 
towards  excellent  ability  to  compete,  safety,  and  survival,  but  the  very  large  major- 
ity hold  the  level,  in  the  European  society  that  surrounds  them^  of  the  classes  point- 
ing towards  elimination.  In  intellectual  and  in  ethical  abilities  they  occupy  the 
ranks  of  the  eliminating  classes  as  a  rule. 

Like  all  such  classes  of  men,  white  or  black,  the  negro  does  not  bear  success  well. 
Acquisition  of  property,  more  rapidly  than  among  the  whites,  bogeta  at  once  inac- 
tivity and  idleness,  ana  consequent  rapid  deterioration  of  line.  Tne  children  of  for- 
tunate parents  among  them,  by  reason  of  idle  deterioration  of  ability,  rapidly  lose 
their  property,  and  when  in  some  lines  examples  of  excellent  intellectual  abilities 
are  shown,  because  it  is  exceptional  in  the  course,  the  next  generation  seldom  show 
it. 

Time  and  the  same  natural  processes  that  are  of  universal  a]iplication  over  the 
whole  world,  by  which  races  have  risen  into  excellence  and  again  fallen  into  deca- 
dence, prevail  among  the  negroes  as  well,  notwithstanding  sympathy  and  sentiment 
have  endeavored  to  show  their  case  as  an  exceptional  one.  There  is  abundant  lati- 
tude in  this  country  for  the  negro,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  to  help  himself. 
Self-help  improves.  Strength  and  accomplishment  come  only  by  practice  and  exer- 
cise. Tlie  auto-activity  of  the  line  of  descent  alone  gives  permanency  to  capacity, 
and  it  can  not  be  donated,  it  can  only  be  acquired. 

Progress  of  the  iif^o.— Samuel  J.  Barrows  (Boston )'t  My  recent  trip  through  the 
South  covered  about  3,500  miles.  It  led  me  through  portions  of  Virginia,  the  Cnro- 
llnas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  I  spent 
proportionately  more  time  in  the  black  belt.  1  visited  the  great  centers  and  went 
through  the  agricultural  districts.  I  paid  special  attention  to  social,  industrial, 
and  educational  conditions.  One  question  was  constantly  before  me :  What  is  the 
result  of  twenty-five  years  of  freedom!  Four  lines  of  inquiry  were  constantly  pur- 
sued :  What  is  the  negro  doin^  for  himself  f  What  is  the  white  man  doing  for  himf 
How  are  the  two  races  getting  on  together  f  What  is  the  negro's  view  of  the 
situation  f 

Industrially. — ^There  were  many  who  predicted  that,  when  freedom  came.  Uncle 
Ned.  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  song,  would  "  lay  down  de  shobel  and  de  hoe;"  but 
Uncle  Ked  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  took  a  firmer  grip  upon  it,  and  advertised 
for  a  situation.  He  did  not  have  to  go  far  to  seek  one.  His  old  master  was  the  very 
one  who  wanted  him.  I  was  impressed  in  the  South  with  the  general  fact  that  the 
negro  had  remained  pretty  much  where  the  war  left  him.  He  was  at  first  only  a 
farm  laborer.  Many  have  since  become  farm  renters,  and  others  are  on  the  way  to 
become  farm  owners.  The  economic  conditions  are  hard.  The  negro  is  handicapped 
by  the  mort^a^e  system,  or  the  lien  upon  the  crop.  He  buys  his  goods  on  time. 
The  time  price  is  twice  as  high  as  the  cash  price.  He  pays  exorbitant  vates  of  in- 
terest, and  heavy  commissions  for  freightage,  storage,  etc.  Zaccheus  still  exists,  but 
it  is  the  colored  man  who  is  up  the  tree.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  negroes  who 
have  shown  that  they  can  break  from  this  commercial  bondage.  In  the  mechanical 
trades,  in  commercial  life,  in  the  professions,  the  doors  stand  open  to  them,  and  they 
are  entering  into  them.    There  is  a  new  stimulus  to  inventive  genius. 

Socially.— It  is  possible  to  see  the  negro  in  all  stages  of  social  evolution.  In  the 
black  belt  you  find  the  one-roomed  cabin  without  windows;  but  cabins  with  one 
window,  or  two  windows,  with  two  rooms  instead  of  one  room,  are  becoming  more 
common  in  the  agricultural  districts.    Home-buying  is  rapidly  going  on.    There  is 
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a  stond^  accmnalation  of  property.  Social  refinements  are  increasing  -with  the  be^ 
ter  environment.  Gradnally  a  prosperous  and  moneyed  class  is  rising.  The  lore  cf 
color  and  the  love  of  masic,  two  fine  tastes  of  the  negro,  may  be  expected  to  become 
]niport4iut  factors  in  his  development. 

Educationally. — The  interest  of  the  negroes  in  education  is  immense.  They  have 
discovered  that  it  is  the  ladder  on  which  they  mnst  rise.  Both  children  and  parents 
are  making  great  sacrifices  to  secure  it.  They  are  not  only  availing  themselves  of 
the  primary  schools,  but  are  supplementing  the  school  fund  and  establishing  and 
supporting  higher  schools.  The  enrollment  of  colored  children  in  schools  has  im- 
meflsely  increased.  In  some  districts  they  literally  fill  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
schoolhouses.  Their  capacity  for  higher  education  has  been  demonstrated.  A  new 
interest  in  industrial  education  is  esmibited. 

Beligion. — The  negro  has  always  been  marked  by  strong  religions  feeling.  It  has 
found  expression  mainly  in  emotional  fbrms.  His  religion  has  been  marked  by 
voodooism  and  other  superstitions.  With  his  growth  in  education,  he  is  breaking 
away  from  these.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  rising  generation  and 
their  parents  in  this  respect.  In  the  cities,  especially,  the  extravagant  emotioualism 
that  characterized  the  slave  days  is  much  less  frequently  found.  - 

Ethically. — Before  the  war  the  negro  had  no  rights  of  property.  He  therefore 
could  have  little  conception  of  what  rights  pertained  to  property.  Witli  the 
acquisition  of  property  he  is  learning  the  difierence  between  mine  and  thine.  The 
family  relation  was  not  respected.  'Hiere  is  still  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  elevat- 
ing the  moral  standard  of  the  colored  race,  but  a  gain  is  evident.  Too  much  de- 
pendence must  not  be  placed  upon  criminal  statistics.  A  g^^^t  man  v  negroes  are  put 
into  prison  or  the  chain  gang  who  do  not  belong  there.  The  fault  is  more  with  the 
svstem  and  its  administration  than  with  the  offender.  Indeed,  tlie  prison  system  of 
tne  South,  both  as  relates  to  white  and  colored  people,  greatly  needs  reformation. 

Cooperative  tendencies. — ^The  negro  has  had  to  learn  how  to  orjg^nize.  The 
growth  of  building  associations,  benevolent  associations,  banks,  and,  in  a  few  cases 
of  cooperative  organizations,  illustrates  the  development  of  the  organic  spirit. 

What  is  the  white  man  doing  for  hlmf  I  have  spoken  of  what  the  negro  is  doing 
for  himself,  but  a  chapter  might  be  written  also  on  what  the  white  man  is  doing 
for  him.  Statistics  will  show  now  large  a  sum  proportionately  to  their  means  the 
white  people  are  paying  for  the  education  of  the  negro.  The  Southern  whites  of 
the  better  class  recognize  the  fact  that  the  colored  mau  must  be  educated.  This  sen- 
timent is  finding  fresh  expression  in  educational,  religious,  and  political  gatherings. 
Many  instances  might  be  g^iven  of  the  individual  ^enerosit^  and  helpfulness  of 
Southern  whites  toward  their  colored  neighbors.  I  simply  wish  to  recognize  in  a 
general  way  the  kindly,  helpful,  and  sympathetic  spirit  which  the  better  class  of 
Southern  white  people  exhibit  toward  the  education  and  development  of  the  negro. 

My  third  question.  How  asp  the  two  races  getting  on  together  f  will,  perhaps,  be 
sufficiently  answered  in  the  fourth,  What  is  the  negro's  view  of  the  situation f 

In  going  through  the  South  I  was  greatly  Interested  to  find  what  the  average 
negro  and  the  great  mass  of  colored  people,  educated  and  uneducated,  think  of  the 
situation.  I  visited  the  centers  of  negro  population  and  sought  the  testimony  of 
their  acknowledged  leaders  in  social,  industrial,  and  political  matters.  »  •  • 
What  impressed  me  in  these  conferences  was  the  cheerful,  manly  tone  of  the  stu- 
dents when  they  gave  their  own  opinions.  Their  grievances  were  the  last  thing 
they  spoke  of.  In  one  respect  their  testimony  was  nearly  unanimous— that  the  col- 
ored people  can  do  more  to  settle  the  negro  problem  than  the  white  people  can  do 
for  them. 

Another  fact  seems  equally  evident  to  the  negro  and  to  the  intelligent  white  man. 
It  is  that  the  problem,  such  as  it  is,  is  to  be  settled  In  the  South.  The  negro  is 
there,  and  means  to  stay  there ;  and  the  white  man  means  to  have  him  there.  The 
problem  can  not  be  shifted  by  emigration  or  any  other  device;  first,  because  the 
negro  is  taking  root  just  where  he  is ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  white  man  is  rooted 
alongside  of  him.  A  colored  man  in  Alabama  said:  ''  If  a  colored  man  knows  how 
to  use  his  muscle,  I  think  he  can  do  as  well  in  Montgomery  as  in  any  other  place." 
Another  said :  ''  In  regard  to  living  in  the  South,  I  think  if  a  man  has  a  trade  be  can 
get  along  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  He  can  do  better  than  in  ^me  places." 
Another  man  from  Georgia  said:  ''A  good  point  in  the  South  is  that  all  trades  are 
open  to  colored  people.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  shut  out  of  any.  My  brother  Is  a 
carpenter,  and  he  builds  as  many  houses  for  whites  as  for  colored.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  letter,"  ho  said,  '*  from  my  brother,  saying  that  he  had  bought  a  white 
man's  home  place.  The  white'  men  are  going  to  the  cities,  and  the  colored  men  are 
buying  their  property."  The  same  man  from  Georgia  said:  *' I  do  not  think  our 
condition  in  tne  Soutn  is  so  bad.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  very  good. 
The  prospects  of  the  colored  man  in  the  South  are  better  than  in  the  North.  It  is 
for  him  to  come  up,  and  show  himself  worthy  of  what  he  has  got."  Similar  testi- 
mony was  given  by  a  colored  lawyer  in  Baltimore : 
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''M J  belief  is  that  the  best  AveDoe  for  the  colored  man  is  in  the  Soath.  In  the 
KoTth  he  gets  a  better  show  for  civil  privilege,  bnt  in  the  Soath  he  gets  a  better 
chance  to  accninnlate  soracthinff.''  This  man  was  bom  in  Virginia.  In  a  public  ad- 
dress he  said:  '^  The  best  frioaJs  of  the  colored  man  are  at  the  Sonth.  The  colored 
I>eople  are  not  among  the  Northern  people  in  sufficient  numbers  for  them  to  line  a 
poliey  in  regard  to  tnem.  Baltimore  is  a  city  intensely  Southern  in  sentiment;  but 
tfaia  city  offers  everr  opportunity  that  the  white  man  has.  I  have  almost  as  much 
white  practice  as  colored  practice.  We  find  members  of  all  the  learned,  pf'ofcssions 
to  be  of  the  better  class  of  people.  If  they  meet  a  man^  they  expect  him  to  be  up  to 
his  profession.  If  they  are  going  to  meet  nim  on  equal  grounds,  they  expect  him  to 
be  equal  to  them.  I  do  not  ask  anything  for  the  colored  man  except  an  equal  op- 
port  nnitv  with  the  white  man :  ana  theu^  if  he  can  not  keep  up,  let  him  take  a  back 
seat.''  Such  testimony  might  oe  multiplied.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple on  the  ladder,  the  men  who  have  climbed  and  the  men  who  are  climbing. 

The  colored  man  is  rapidly  learning  another  lesson:  That  the  dollar  will  buy  not 
only  foo<l  and  clothing,  but  social  position  and  influence.  The  colored  preacher 
does  not  now  often  preach  that  "tne  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

Avenues  of  employment — Rev.  J.  Braden,  president  of  Central  Tennessee  College, 
Nashville,  at  Colored  Educators'  Convention,  December,  1891 :  To  the  query.  What  can 
the  highly  educated  colored  man  do  f  What  places  of  honor,  trust,  responsibility  are 
or  will  be  opened  to  himf  We  answer  that  we  need  not  cross  a  river  till  we  reach 
it,  nor  climb  a  mountain  till  it  is  in  our  path.  Let  us  give  the  white  people  a  little 
credit  for  the  usual  amount  of  common  sense  and  common  selfishness  which  belong 
to  our  common  humanity.  In  the  da^s  of  slavery  they  knew  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  labors,  of  our  skill  as  mechanics.  They  took  some  pleasure  in  employiuff  us 
because  we  could  do  the  work  they  wanted  done.  They  found  that  we  could  clear 
and  plow  tbeir  plantations,  and  they  let  us  do  it.  We  could  cook  their  food,  wash 
their  clothes,  nurse  their  children,  and  we  did  it.  They  found  we  could  menu  their 
plows,  shoe  their  horses,  make  their  wagons,  build  their  fences,  their  pens,  their 
stables,  and  even  their  houses,  and  they  let  us  do  it.  They  found  that  we  were  good 
to  black  shoes,  brush  their  clothes,  wait  on  table,  drive  their  carriages,  and  they  let 
OS  do  it. 

As  frce<lmen  they  have  been  equally  as  willing  to  employ  ns  in  all  these  avoca- 
tions. They  have  done  more.  They  have  let  us  work  their  land  as  renters,  work  on 
shares,  paying  for  rent  often  as  much  as  the  land  was  worth.  Sometimes  we  have 
come  out  a  little  ahead,  but  more  frequently  behind.  But  what  is  that  when  we 
have  been  trusted  with  tne  responsibilitv  of  managing  a  plantation  in  our  own  way  f 
We  have  bossed  the  Job,  and  have  nobody  to  blame,  perhaps,  but  ourselves,  the  man 
who  weighed  the  cotton,  and  the  merchant  who  sold  vA  the  com  meal  and  bacon. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this:  they  have  taxed  themselves  to  build  school- 
houses  lor  us,  and  have  actually  put  tuousands  of  as  in  these  schoolhouses  as  teachers 
of  our  own  children.  They  have  done  more;  they  have  permitted  us  to  educate 
many  of  our  yonug  men  in  medicine  on  this  sacred  southern  soil,  and  have  licensed 
them  to  practice  medicine  without  limiting  that  practice,  by  law,  to  colored  people; 
they  have  turned  these  colored  M.  D*s  loose  in  this  southland  to  practice  on  patients 
who  may  choose  to  caU  on  them,  when  needing  medical  aid. 

They  have  admitted  our  young  men  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  country. 
and  the  gentlemanly,  cultured,  well-equipped  lawyer  who  has  the  ability  to  commana 
the  respect  of  the  bench  and  other  members  of  tie  bar,  has  it,  though  he  be  black 
enough  to  be  invisible.  The  white  man  has  found  it  to  his  interest  to  use  us  as 
slaves,  as  servants,  and  to  open  the  higher  avenues  of  labor  to  us  in  the  professions. 
If  he  has  done  all  this  for  us,  will  he  not  use  us  in  any  capacity  in  which  we  can 
serve  him,  when  we  are  prepared  for  itf 

What  cares  the  sick  man  for  the  color  of  the  roan  whom  he  believes  is  most  skill- 
ful in  diagnosing  his  disease  and  prescribing  the  proper  remedies  t  What  cares  the 
injured  man,  whose  broken  bones  need  the  skill  of  the  experienced  surgeon,  about 
the  color  of  the  hands  that  set  the  bones  and  give  him  back  the  use  of  his  limbs? 
What  does  the  dying  man  care  about  the  color  of  the  hand  that  ties  an  artery  and 
saves  his  lifef  What  does  the  man  care  for  the  color  of  the  lawyer  who  wins  his 
case,  saves  his  home,  and  keeps  his  family  from  want?  What  the  conntry  is  waiting 
for  is  white  men  or  black  who  have  developed  to  the  utmost  their  intellectual  power, 
who  have  schooled  themselves  to  think  soberly,  deeply,  righteously ;  who  have  con- 
victions on  the  great,  live  questions  of  the  day,  and  who  have  both  the  ability  and 
courage  to  maintain  these  convictions. 

Training  schools. — Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin:  Schools  of  training  for  the  African  are  espe- 
cially needed,  because  no  man  wiU  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  and  no  man  wants  to 
work  by  his  side  as  only  his  equal.  This  is  one  of  the  fangs  of  slavery  which  will 
be  slow  to  come  out.    Here  are  8,000,000  of  people.    Shall  they  not  have  the  privi- 
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lege  of  building  houses  for  tbemselyes  and  for  each  other  f  Must  the  Anglo-Saxon 
insist  upon  the  great  iudustries  as  his  monopoly  f  The  problem  which  Am>- Ameri- 
cans have  to  solve  is  not  really  solved  without  that  independence  which  can  come 
only  from  a  knowledge  of  handicrafts.  Intellectual  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  industrial  training.  The  African  onght  to  be  supplied  with  men  of  his  own 
color,  competent  to  plan  houses  and  build  them,  to  take  the  lead  in  any  of  the  trades. 
Thus,  and  thus  only^  can  he  stand  alone;  wherever  you  throw  him  he  will  laud  on 
his  feet. 

Xecd  of  colored  dentiats, — G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  of  Meharry  Medioal  Qollege,  Nash- 
ville, Teun. :  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  colored  people  seldom  reouired  the  serv- 
ices of  a  dentist;  however  this  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  certainly  is  not  true 
now,  and  at  the  present  time  one  or  more  well  qualified  colored  dentists  would  be 
well  patronized  in  every  large  city  in  the  South ;  and  as  the  people  increase  in  intel- 
ligence and  wealth  they  will  realize  more  and  more  the  importance  of  caring  for  and 
preserving  their  teeth.  Owing  to  public  sentiment  the  Southern  white  dentists  can 
not,  in  many  localities,  treat  colored  patients,  and  they  would  gladly  welcome  well- 
educated  colored  dentists  who  could  relievo  them  of  this  embarrassment. 

IndMtnal  exciUencea  of  the  colored  man. — ^Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee,  at  the  Mohonk 
Conference:  So  much  has  been  said  this  morning  about  the  industrial  deficiencies 
of  the  colored  i>eople  of  the  South  that  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  the  other  side  of  the  question — their  industrial  excellences. 
I  have  always  been  less  impressed  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  colored  man  than 
his  industrial  achievements.  From  1865  until  1880 1  had  a  peculiarly  good  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  his  qualities  both  as  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  laborer, 
having  first  and  last  had  some  hundreds  in  my  employ,  and  during  much  of  the  time 
each-year  travelling  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  which  I  then  lived.  As  a  re- 
sult of  constant  study  of  their  conditions  since  emancipation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  colored  people  of  the  South  have  accomplished  more  in  twenty-five 
years,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
eter  before  achieved  under  anything  like  such  unfavorable  circumstances. 

The  manner  in  which  they  live  and  the  things  they  do  not  do  have  been  alluded 
to  here  as  if  tkoy  were  racial  qualities,  and  not  fortuitous,  resulting  conditions.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  suggestions  of  more  than  one  who  has  spoken  as  to 
what  they  should  be  taught  to  do,  as  if  they  were  industrial  babes.  I  would  like 
to  see  any  of  their  advisers  give  the  colored  man  lessons  in  the  management  of  a 
mule,  or  teach  him  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  or  cotton  or  tobacco,  or  work  a  bad  hill- 
side at  the  South.  In  those  fonns  of  industry  which  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquire,  they  have  shoWn  an  aptitude  and  success  which  are  simply  amazing, 
when  we  consider  their  previous  lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  management,  thrift, 
and  economy.  The  Northern  man  is  always  prompt  to  criticise  their  agricultural 
methods,  yet  the  Northern  farmer  who  goes  South  and  relies  upon  his  own  judgment 
and  his  own  labor  is  very  generally  a  failure. 

Industrial  education, — Gen.  S.C.Armstrong:  The  main  thing,  then,  in  the  indus- 
trial system  is  to  open  as  widely  and  broadly  as  possible  opportunities  for  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  and  household  industries,  which  shall  provide  Negro  students 
means  to  support  themselves  and  to  develop  character.  Character  is  the  foundation. 
The  training  that  our  pupils  get  is  an  endowment.  An  able-bodied  student  r^re- 
seuts  a  capital  of,  perhaps,  a  thousand  dollars.  We  propose  to  treble  that.  'When 
they  learn  a  trade  they  are  worth  threefold  more  in  the  labor  market.  Last  Satur- 
day I  gave  my  final  words  to  our  graduating  class.  I  said  to  those  forty-five  schol- 
ars :  **How  many  of  you  can  go  out  into  the  world  and,  if  you  can  not  get  a  school, 
how  many  can  work  in  some  line  of  industry  and  so  support  yourselves  f"  There 
was  a  roar.  Every  one  said,  '*  I  can,"  and  every  one  laughed.  They  go  out  into  the 
world  smiling  at  difi&culties^  happy  in  their  pluck  and  purpose  and  skill. 
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Introductory  sJietch — Quotations  showing  the  various  arrangements  of  class  inierraJs  and 
the  arguments  therefor:  (a)  The  short  and  irregular  interval;  (b)  the  short  hut  regular 
interval;  Xc)  the  year-long  interval — Condensed  replies  showing  opinions  as  to  long 
intervals — Statistics  of  class  intervals  in  the  several  grades  in  465  city  school  systems — 
List  of  cities  in  which  short  intervals  prevail — Arrangement  of  class  intervals  in  the 
several  grades  in  41  large  cities. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  birth  of  tho  first  graded  school  occnrrod  in  1537,  when  Johann  Sturm  organ- 
ized his  famous  school  at  Strasburg.  His  plan  originally  contemplated  nine  classes, 
corresponding  with  the  nine  years  that  pnpils  were  expected  to  spend  in  his  gym- 
nasium, each  class  bavins  its  own  teacher,  its  prescribed  studies,  examinations,  and 
promotions,  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  our  schools  of  to-day  have.  Sturm 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schoolmasters  of  his  day,  and  his  methods  were 
widely  copied.  The  Jesuits  adapted  his  system  of  organization  to  their  needs,  and 
their  schools  on  this  plan  were  established  all  over  Europe  and  attained  great  popu- 
larity. The  division  into  yearly  classes  in  the  modem  German  gymnasia  and  the 
French  Iyc<5e8  undoubtedly  has  its  origin  in  the  same  source. 

The  American  graded  school^  however,  is  a  growth  which  has  arisen  on  our  own 
soil,  and  while  it  finally  showed  some  of  the  features  of  the  European  method  of 
organization,  these  did  not  appear  until  the  system  had  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  line  of  its  own  evolution. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  century — it  almost  seems  like  ancient  history,  now  that 
the  conditions  everywhere  are  so  different— the  grading  of  elementar^r  schools  was  a 
thing  unknown  in  this  country.  Instrnction  was  almost  wholly  individual.  When- 
OTer  a  pupil  chose  to  present  himself  for  admission  into^school,  no  matter  at  what  time 
of  the  year,  he  was  received.  His  studies  were  determined  by  the  books  he  brought. 
His  first  lesson  was  apt  to  follow  the  last  one  his  former  teacher  had  given  him.  It 
he  had  been  through  Webster's  "blue-back"  speller  twice,  and  had  finished  the  lasf 
column  of  the  tenth  page  on  the  third  round,  the  first  column  on  the  eleventh  page 
would  natnrallv  be  the  first  lesson  his  new  teacher  would  give  him.  If  a  elass 
idready  formed  had  reached  just  that  point  he  was  put  into  that  class.  Otherwise  he 
would  probably  form  a  new  class.  It  was  thus  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  doze  n 
or  more  classes  in  the  same  room  studying  the  same  book,  but  at  a  dozen  or  more  stages 
of  advancement  in  it,  and  altogether,  a  teacher  with  a  school  of  moderate  size,  con- 
taining pupils  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes,  mi^ht  easily  have  50  or  60  classes. 
Attend  to  them  allf  Certainly,  but  what  attention !  The  little  fellows  received 
but  little  of  it,  especially  those  who  had  learned  to  read.  Their  lessons  woul  d  be 
heard— every  few  days.  The  teacher's  pet  classes  were  called  to  the  recitation  bench 
often;  his  favorite  subjects  received  nearly  all  his  attention.  The  rest  of  the  school 
whiled  away  the  time  as  best  they  might.  They  **  did  their  sums"  on  their  slates, 
or  droned  over  their  "  blue-backs ''  till  they  were  tired,  and  then  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  mischief^  opportunities  for  which  frequently  appeared  in 
the  open  mouth  or  bare  soles  of  a  sleeping  pupil;  and  such  opportunities  rarely 
went  unimproved. 

Such  were  the  schools  of  our  fathers,  the  merits  of  which  we  bo  frequently  hear  ex- 
tolled .  They  produced  many  strong  men ;  for  the  favored  ones  the  advantages  of  such 
schools  are  manifest.    But  the  great  majority  made  but  little  progress,  cither  through 

1  Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Boykio,  specialist  in  city  school  systems. 
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the  sheer  neglect  of  the  teacher  or  because,  with  impartial  treatment,  the  multiplicitj 
of  classes  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  sufficient  time  to  any 
class  to  enable  his  pupils  to  accomplish  anything  of  real  value. 

The  result  is  clearly  shown  in  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  early  State  super- 
intendents that  many  young  men  and  women  who  had  attended  the  common  district 
schools  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  winters  absolutely  failed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  teacheiV 
examinations,  requiring  but  little  more  than  a  mere  rudimentary  education. 

In  the  general  educational  revival  in  the  thirties  the  need  of  some  sort  of  effect- 
ive classification  was  frequently  mentioned.  Horace  Mann's  first  report,  in  1836, 
contains  a  suggestion  as  to  building  schoolhonses  with  a  view  to  the  classification 
of  the  pupils,  and  many  other  propositions  appeared  with  the  same  end  in  view ;  bnt 
all  these  were  vague  and  nebulous.  The  necessity  for  reform  was  apparent,  but 
actual  methods  for  accomj)li8hing  it  did  not  readily  apjiear.  The  most  tliat  seemed 
to  be  feasible  to  the  writers  of  the  time  was  a  division  into  three  departmentSy 
usually  mentioned  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  high.  Each  one  of  these  was  to  ba 
taught  by  a  single  teacher,  who  should  conduct  the  exercises  in  much  the  same  way 
as  before,  excepting,  of  course,  that  there  would  be  fewer  classes  and  the  pupils 
would  be  nearer  the  same  age.  Many  schools  were  soon  organized  on  this  plui  and 
came  to  be  known  as  ''union  schools,'^  because  they  were  usually  formed  by  consoli- 
dating schools  already  existing. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  who  was  first  in  any  field  of  effort,  or 
to  fix  the  exact  locality  in  which  any  meritorious  movement  be^n,  and  the  ease  of 
the  union  schools  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule:  bnt  it  is  probable  that  in 
Boston,  where  the  distinction  between  the  Latin  school,  grammar  schools,  and  infant 
schools  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  is  to  be  found  the  first  move  toward  gradine 
that  was  made  in  this  country.  Bnt  even  there  the  distinction  was  not  well  markea 
until  a  comparatively  late  period,  for  in  a  paper  read  by  S.  M.  Bumside  before  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  Boston  in  1832  it  was  stated 
that  the  schools  of  the  village  of  Worcester  had  been  conducted  for  eight  years 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  described,  and  the  difficulties  mentioned  by  the  writer  as 
hmdering  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  clearly  show  that  the  plan  was  an  innova- 
tion presentine  unfamiliar  difficulties  whose  solution  was  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
experience  of  his  hearers. 

As  time  wore  on  the  advantages  of  the  union  schools  became  more  and  more  man- 
ifest, and  with  experience  In  them  came  more  definite  plans  for  their  improvement, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  of  1840-50  that  comparatively 
full  and  practical  details  for  the  organization  of  a  graded  school  as  we  now  under- 
stand it  began  to  appear. 

John  D.  FhilbricK  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Qnincy  grammar  school  in  Boston 
in  1847,  and  then  under  him  the  full  details  of  a  graded  school  be^an  to  be  worked 
out  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Then  it  was,  too,  that  the  old  ideas  of  Storm, 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  sixteenth  by  means 
of  the  Jesuit  schools  and  the  secondary  schools  of  (Continental  Europe,  began  to  be 
successfully  opplied  to  American  elementary  education,  and  under  Philbriek's  skillfol 
guidance  the  graded  school,  with  yearly  grades,  each  taught  by  a  single  teacho*,  and 
a  regularly  outlined  course  of  studies,  came  into  being. 

The  success  of  the  new  system  was  quickly  published  to  the  pedagogical  world, 
and  graded  schools  soon  biecame  the  fad  of  the  progressive  element  of  schoolmen. 
The  spread  of  the  idea  of  professional  supervision  was  concurrent  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  graded  system,  and  in  fact  the  perfection  of  the  latter  was  the  legit- 
imate outcome  of  the  extension  of  the  former. 

Many  difficulties,  however,  attended  the  application  of  the  graded  syst^n,  some  of 
which  seem  to  us  inexplicable.  For  instance,  it  was  at  one  time  doubted  and  ear- 
nestly discussed  whether  there  were  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  studies  or  to  specify  the  text-books  to  be  used,  such  things 
being  seriously  asserted  to  be  intrusions  on  the  right  of  the  parent  to  determine 
what  sort  of  education  was  suited  to  his  child.  Then,  too,  the  practical  difficulty 
arose  of  adopting  the  buildings  already  existing  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. But  these  troubles  ^ve  way  to  the  evident  advantages  of  the  graded  school 
in  both  economy  and  efficiency,  and  by  1860  grading  was  the  rule  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  and  large  villages. 

In  mznj  localities  the  system  was  not,  for  various  reasons,  applied  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  out  during  the  six- 
ties and  early  seventies  strict  adherence  to  a  rigid  system  of  classification  into 
grades  of  yearly  interval,  with  the  attending  features  of  annoal  promotions, 
written  examinations,  per  cented  markings,  etc.,  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
town  or  city  of  any  considerable  size. 

The  pendulum  had  swung  irom  the  extreme  of  no  system  to  the  extreme  of  all 
system. 

Then  critics  began  to  appear;  and  the  bed  of  Procrustes  entered  upon  its  long 
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tooT  of  dut^  as  a  simile  for  the  graded  system.    Perhaps  the  reader  is  not  itn£s- 
miliar  with  it  oven  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  present  time. 

Among  these  critics  were  to  be  found  men  who  had  participated  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  systems  npon  the  rigid  plan  as  well  as  those  whose  experience  had  been 
in  scluMds  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  a  fow  words  concerning  which  may  not 
be  amiss. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  idea  of  grading  arose  from  the  consolidation  of 
schools.  In  sach  cases  the  increase  of  pnpUa  had  previously  been  provided  for  by 
the  establishment  of  new  and  indepenaent  schools,  and  npon  the  consolidation  eaen 
teacher  retained  maoh  of  his  independence.  As  papHs  farther  increased  in  nnmbers 
the  principle  of  equality  of  teachers  was  to  a  great  extent  continued  in  the  farther 
subdivision  of  the  papils  forming  new  grades  until  the  point  was  reached  of  having 
a  separate  teacher  for  each  year's  work. 

The  other  type  of  schools  grew  according  to  another  plim.  When  the  number  of 
pupils  became  too  great  for  one  man  an  assistant  would  be  employed  who  would 
"hear  the  lessons "  of  the  classes  indiscrimlDately  as  the  principal  directed.  At  first 
the  assistant  would  occupy  a  distant  comer  of  the  princij^ars  room,  but  as  time « 

in 
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ment  were  the  Same,  and  the  intervals  between  the  classes  as  short  as  before,  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  were  more  teachers  to  care  for  the  greater  number 
of  pupils. 

The  effect  of  the  discussion  of  classification  is  seen  in  these  schools  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  "primary  departments/'  "intermediate  departments,"  and  "grammar 
departments,"  etc.,  as  the  schools  ^ew  larger,  but  in  each  of  the  departments  there 
was  an  entirely  independent  principal  teacher,^  all  of  whose  pupils  sat  in  his  room 
when  at  study  and  proceeded  to  a^jolnin^  recitation  rooms  to  receive  from  assist- 
ants the  lessons  which  the  principal  had  not  time  to  give.  This  was  the  "  depart- 
ment system  "  as  distinguished  from  the  "  CTaded  system." 

In  the  course  of  time  the  ac^vantages  of  the  graded  s^tem  became  so  plain  that  all 
the  principal  cities  swung  into  line. '  St.  Louis  determined  upon  its  adoption  in  1857, 
though  it  was  several  years  before  it  was  fully  in  operation.  But  the  old  traditions 
remained.  The  "  department  plan"  during  the  years  in  which  it  had  been  in  operation 
had  been  systematized  to  a  great  extent  and  most  of  the  objections  to  the  old  ungraded 
schools  had  been  modified  out  of  existence.  The  classes  were  pertainly  numerous  as 
judged  bv  the  standards  of  the  graded  system,  but  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  harmful. 
The  teacners  were  accustomed  to  conduct  a  number  of  classes.  The  schools  were 
running  smoottilv  in  that  groove,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  stayed  in  it  after 
the  adoption  of  tne  graded  s^tem,  for  when  a  full  and  detailed  course  of  study  was 
first  adopted  for  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  1862,  we  find  that  the  unit  of  division  was 
the  quarter,  and  not  the  year;  that  the  average  interval  between  classes  was  ten 
weeks  instead  of  forty,  and  that  each  teacher  instructed  not  one  class  only,  but  two, 
three,  or  even  four  or  more  classes — plainly  all  relics  of  the  old  department  plan  of 
instruction.  In  short,  in  the  cities  of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  type  the  rigid  graded 
system  has  never  been  in  vogue  as  it  was  in  most  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

It  was  but  natural  that  prominent  among  the  first  to  point  out  the  defects  and  dan- 
gers of  the  rigid  system  was  W.  T.  Harris,  who,  as  assistant  principal,  principal, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  elasticity  of  the  system  there,  and  who,  more  than  anyone  else, 
was  responsible  for  it. 

In  his  report  for  1871-72  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  St.  Louis  sy'stem  as 
opposed  to  the  system  involving  long  intervals  between  classes  and  set  times  for 
promotion  fh>m  grade  to  grade.  The  report  attracted  wide  attention  and  was 
warmly  discussed  in  educational  gatherings.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
advocates  of  the  rigid  system  at  that  time  was  Sunt.  H.  M.  Harrinj^tou,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  who  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  even  individual  promotions  at  times  otlier 
than  the  end  of  the  school  year  are  pernicious. 

The  effect  of  this  and  similar  discussions  is  apparent  in  the  many  modifications 
that  have  been  made  in  the  graded  system,  all  tending  to  relax  its  rigidity  and  make 
it  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  a  way  that  was  impossible  with  the  former 
plan  of  dassififcation  and  promotion. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  these  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  tuinoal  intervals  between  classes  which  formerly  prevailed  almost  universally 
the  inquiry  whose  result  is  appended  was  instituted.  All  cities  and  villages  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  upward,  816  m  number,  were  addressed,  the  questions  covoring  not 
only  the  methods  in  use,  but  also  the  views  of  the  superintendents,  the  latter  indi- 
cating to  what  extent  further  changes  may  be  expected.  Four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  superintendents  replied.  Of  these,  149  report  that  in  all  grades  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  eighth  elementary  grade  the  class  intervals  are  less  than  a  school  year. 
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^  • 

Those  cities  may  be  said  to  hare  adopted  the  short  interval  plan  entire,  since  the 
eighth  is  osuaUy  the  highest  elementary  erade. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  short  interyals  are  pecnliar  to  the  schools 
of  Western  cities.  That  no  such  geographical  limitation  exists  is  evident  Arom  an 
examination  of  the  list  of  cities  in  which  tne  plan  prevails.  Forty-seven  of  the  cities 
are  located  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  I  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic,  12  in  the  Sonth 
Central,  77  in  the  North  Central,  and  9  in  the  Western. 

Many  small  cities,  in  which  the  pupils  are  too  few  to  secure  classes  of  the  requi- 
site size  with  shorter  intervals,  retain  the  yearly  plan  in  the  higher  grades  through 
necessity,  although  the  preferences  of  the  superintendents  are  in  the  other  direction. 
In  many  systems,  however,  the  long  interval  is  the  rule  in  the  higher  trades  through 
the  choice  of  the  managers.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  for  instance,  the  interval  is  three 
months  in  the  lowest  groide,  four  months  in  the  second,  four  and  a  half  montlis,  or  a 
half  year,  in  the  third  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  and  a  year  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 
A  few  superintendents  who  adhere  in  theory  to  the  strict  year  plan  report  shorter 
intervals  In  the  lowest  grades  as  the  result  of  the  admission  of  new  pupils  in  the 
midst  of  the  school  year. 

The  great  disparity  between  the  number  of  those  who  express  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  short  intervals  in  reply  to  direct  questions,  and  tne  number  of  cities  in 
which  such  class  intervals  actually  exist  is  remarkable*    This  may  be  explained  in 

Sart  by  the  impression  that  seems  to  prevail  that  short  intervals,  involve  a  more 
requent  change  of  teachers  and  a  greater  number  of  them,  and  consequently  a 
greater  expense.  This,  of  course,  ne^  not  follow,  but  the  belief  that  such  is  the 
result  is  undoubtedlv  the  reason  that  a  great  many  who  perceive  what  they  consider 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  yearly  intervals  do  not  apply  the  remedy.  In  many 
cases  a  change  to  the  short  interval  has  been  determined  upon,  but  not  yet  put  in 
operation.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

These  two  causes,  with  the  prevalent  «f>irit  of  conservatism,  may  be  the  explana- 
tion for  the  differences  between  the  theory  as  indicated  by  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions and  the  practice  as  shown  by  the  table.  . 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  description  has  been  attempted  in  the  foregoing  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  several  plans  -  mentioned,  that  having  been  left  to 
the  appended  quotations  from  the  superintendents  under  whose  direction  the  respec- 
tive methods  are  in  operation.  They  are  best  fitted  to  describe  their  methods  and 
ihey  know  best  the  advantages  offered  by  the  systems  they  advocate.  It  is  intended 
to  present  as  far  as  may  be  all  the  principal  plans  in  use,  and  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  each. 

Following  the  quotations  showing  the  several  devices  is  a  presentation  of  the 
substance  of  all  the  replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  circular.  These  serve  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  sentiment  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  tabular  statements  following  are  self-explanatory.  They  show  the  statistics 
of  class  intervals  in  all  the  465  cities  reported,  the  names  of  the  149  cities  in  which 
the  intervals  are  less  than  a  year,  and  tne  details  of  arrangement  of  the  intervals  in 
41  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 

I.— QUOTATIONS  SHOWING  THE  SEVERAL  METHODS  OF  ARRANGEMENT 

OF  CLASS  INTERVALS. 

A. — ^The  Short  and  Irregular  Interval. 

THE  ORIGINAL  DESCRIPTION    OP  THE  SHORT  INTERVAL. 

W,  T,  Harris,  in  hU  report  as  superintendent  of  the  SL  Louis  (Mo,)  puhlio  schools, 
1871-12, — The  tendency  of  all  classiucation  is  to  unite  pupils  of  widely  different 
attainments.  Especially  is  this  found  in  the  small  schools.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  lesson  is  too  long  for  some  and  too  short  for  others.  The  best  pupils  in  the  class 
are  not  tried  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability ;  they  consequently  lose  in  some 
degree  the  discipline  which  they  should  gain.  The  poorest  pupils  of  the  class  are 
strained  to  the  utmost.  They  are  dragged,  as  it  .were,  over  the  ground  Without 
having  time  to  digest  it  as  they  should.  This  develops  the  result  that  the  over- 
worked pupils  are  frequently  discouraged  and  drop  out  ofthe  class  and  likely  enough 
out  of  the  school  altogether.  In  large  systems  of  schools  where  classification  is  very 
perfect  the  evil  here  spoken  of  need  not  occur  to  a  serious  dcCTee.  But  it  does  so 
very  frequently  from  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  is  laid  out  in  grades  (ten, 
more  or  less,  in  number)  and  all  pupils  are  classified  or  graded  so  that  each  belongs 
to  one  of  these  grades.  All  the  pupils  in  the  grade  must  be  in  the  same  degree  of 
advancement  at  about  the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  the  school  is  classified  in 
such  a  way  that  there  are  ten  classes  separated  by  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten 
months'  work.    Then  promotion  is  made  from  one  grade  to  another  *at  set  times, 
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linnnally  or  semiannually.  All  who  pass  the  examination  commence  the  work  of  the 
next  grade;  all  who  do  not  continae  until  the  next  examination  in  the  work  of  the 
grade  through  which  they  have  Just  passed. 

The  effects  of  this  is  well  known  to  all  teachers  who  have  made  experiments  in 
this  direction.  Both  parent  and  pupil  feel  very  keenly  the  time  lost.  The  pupil 
must  have  been  over  much  of  the  work  of  the  year ;  perhaps  nine-tenths,  or  tnree- 
qnarters.  or  perhaps  only  one-half  of  it.  Yet  what  he  has  done  entitles  him  to  an 
advanced  position  over  his  fellow-pupils  of  the  next  class  below  him.  If  he  returns 
to  school  after  being  thrust  back  a  year  for  his  lack  of  less  than  half  a  year,  he  ap- 
pears in  the  ranks  of  a  class  who  were  a  year's  work  behind  him.  He  has  lost  his 
ambition;  he  is  some  time  in  the  class  before  they  come  to  work  that  is  difficnlt  to 
arouse  him  to  the  exertion  of  his  full  energies.  Meanwhile  he  has  lost  his  discipline 
for  hard  study,  and  he  is  very  likely  to  break  down  a  second  time  on  the  work  of 
the  year.  A  second  failure  foi  promotion  is  nearly  sure  to  cause  withdrawal  from 
school.  The  parent  has  lost  faith  in  the  talent  of  his  child,  and  puts  him  into  busi- 
ness or  appentices  him  to  a  trade.  The  youth  has  lost  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  is  stunted  for  intellectual  growth  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Was  there  any  advantage  in  this  kind  of  I 
transpired  f    Instead  of  the  Procrustean  bod 

classified  into  classes  of  thirty  or  less  each.  These  elates  in  ail  large 
be  separated  by  intervals  of  about  five  weeks'  work.  As  often  as  tnese  classes,  any 
of  them,  become  too  small  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils,  or  t^o  large  by  the  assign- 
ment to  them  of  newcomers,  there  should  be  a  new  formation  of  classes.  The  best 
pupils  of  one  class  should  be  sent  up  to  the  next,  the  best  from  the  next  below  are 
to  DO  promoted  and  joined  with  the  pnpils  remaining.  Those  not  promoted  are  now 
united  with  the  best  of  the  class  that  is  five  weeks'  work  behind  tnem.  The  degra- 
dation is  scarcely  felt.  It  is  rather  called,  in  both  cases,  a  promotion  of  the  best 
ones — not  a  degrading  of  the  poorest.  It  is  a  process  of  cutting  up  the  school  into 
classes  anew,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pupils  need  not  have  changed  rooms  to 
anv  very  great  extent. 

A  set  time  for  examination  and  promotion  is  injurious  just  in  the  ratio  of  its  in- 
f^eqnency.  Annual  examinations  for  promotion  and  a  discontinuance  of  promotions 
at  other  times  is  an  extremely  pernicious  system,  and  occasions  serious  ii^ury  to  the 
higher  grades  of  our  schook.  It  is  evident  that  the  farther  advanced  the  pupil  the 
more  unfavorably  will  it  affect  him;  and  yet  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country 
the  syst'Om  is  so  arranged  that  this  Procrustean  device  applies  more  especiall5[  to 
the  advanced  pupils.  In  how  many  of  our  cities  is  there  promotion  to  the  high 
school  oftener  than  once  per  yeart  What  becomes  of  the  pupils  who  lack  one  per 
centum  of  making  the  standard  required f  Are  they  not  sent  over  the  work  of  the 
highest  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  again,  and  thus  made  to  occupy  a  year  in 
doing  what  they  might  do  in  one-fourth  of  that  timef  And  do  they  not  leave 
school  at  this  crisis  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  course  f  . 

For  schools  where  the  number  in  each  f^ade  fell  below  the  requisite  thirty  where- 
with to  form  a  new  division,  of  course  this  plan  of  subdivision  could  not  be  carried 
out.  But  so  far  as  the  first  [highest]  fprade  of  the  gprammar  school  is  concerned  this 
would  rarely  hapx>en  and  still  less  likely  would  it  occur  with  classes  below  the 
highest  grade. 

The  principle  is  clearly  this :  Not  a  Procrustean  bed  of  grades  on  which  the  school 
is  to  be  stretched  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  ^ades  of  advancement  to  ten  or  any 
other  special  number,  but  a  thorough  classification  of  all  the  pupils  into  classes  on 
a  certain  quota  as  a  basis,  whether  this  be  thirty  or  twenty-five,  or  whatever  other 
number  is  considered  the  best.  The  endeavor  will  be  to  have  the  classes  separated 
by  as  small  an  interval  as  possible;  but  four,  six,  or  even  ten  weeks'  work  is  small 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes;  and  in  order  to  make  this  arrangement  uniform 
the  pupils  in  upper  grades,  when  too  few  to  form  classes  with  the  required  quota, 
should  be  brought  together  in  central  schools.  If  the  highest  grade  in  the  high 
school  consisted  of  sixty  pupils  or  more,  the  division  of  it  into  two  classes  would  be 
required. 

This  process  of  continual  readjustment  of  classification  in  our  schools  will  render 
the  whole  system  elastic  and  mobile.  Like  the  current  of  a  river  there  will  be  every- 
where forward  motion — in  the  middle  the  current  is  more  rapid,  at  the  sides  the  cur- 
rent flows  more  slowly.  The  work  of  the  grade  laid  down  for  a  year's  study  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  or  three  and  a  half  quarters  by  the  brightest;  by  the  dullest 
and  slowest  in  five  quarters.  There  will  be  no  temptation  to  push  on  a  slow  pupil 
or  drag  him  beyond  his  powers ;  no  temptation  to  promote  a  pupil  to  a  new  grade's 
work  before  thoroughly  completing  what  is  below  him.    •    •    • 

There  may  be  some  points  on  which  doubts  may  rest.  For  example,  it  may  be 
urged  that  this  system  would  cause  a  collection  of  the  dull  and  stupid  pnpils  into 
cliwses  by  themselves,  a  deplorable  result.  But  this  is  one  of  the  evils  which  this 
system  is  adapted  to  correct.    The  fact  that  the  best  pupils  from  below  are  allowed 
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to  rise  tbrougb  the  masses  above  tiiem  as  fast  as  their  ability  can  cany  them  it 
surely  not  lil^ly  to  prevent  the  slower  pupils,  who  are  their  companions,  from  exert- 
ing all  their  energies  and  making  considerable  progress.  The  stream  of  bright  pupils 
from  below  is  inexhaustible.  l^Tom  the  primary  grad^  it  ascends,  continuallv  pass- 
ing fixed  points  or  points  that  move  on  more  slowly.  In  every  class  there  will  be  its 
quota  of  bright  pupils,  some  leading  the  class,  and  some  jnst  sustaining  themselves 
in  it^  having  recently  joined  it.  But  in  the  old  system  all  the  bright  pupils  had 
attained  the  top  of  the  class  and  the  dull  ones  had  fallen  hopelessly  to  the  bottom 
long  before  the  needed  reclassification  took  place. 

Another  may  urge  that  this  system  canses  so  rapid  a  change  from  teacher  to 
teacher  that  the  very  important  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  materially  im- 
paired. But  under  this  system  in  the  higher  grades  the  pupil  would  hardly  chanj^ 
teachers  oft<!ner  than  once  or  twice  per  year,  and  a  change  as  often  as  this  is  desir- 
able for  the  healthy  individual  culture  of  the  cbildl  The  school  should  not  be  a 
family  influence  exclasively.  It  is  the  transition  to  civil  society;  consequently  the 
pupil  mnst  change  teachers  often  enough  to  correct  any  one-sided  tendencies  of 
social  culture  that  he  may  be  liable  to  acquire  from  the  individual  teacher.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  reclassification  of  a  whole  school  of  700  pupils,  distributed 
through  12  rooms,  does  not  imply  a  change  of  teachers  on  the  part  of  more  than 
one- sixth  of  the  pupils,  even  when  one- third  of  the  best  pupils  in  each  class  are 
promoted  to  the  next  higher.  Each  teacher  having  two  classes  (or,  in  the  lower 
grades,  three  classei^  will  have  one-third  of  the  pupils  from  her  advanced  class 
pf  oniotcd  to  the  lower  class  in  the  next  room  above ;  she  will  likewise  receive  from 
the  next  room  below  one-third  of  the  pupils  from  the  advanced  class  there.  In  her 
own  room,  one-third  of  the  pupils  will  be  jyromoted  frt>m  her  second  to  her  first 
class,  but  will  still  remain  under  the  same  teacher.  In  fact,  ^e  will  have  promoted 
to  the  next  room  one-sixth  of  her  pupils,  and  have  received  one-sixth  from  the  next 
lower  room — that  is  to  say,  one-third  is  }>remoted  from  each  class :  but,  practically, 
this  is  the  maximum,  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  less  proportion  of  the  class  will  be 
transferred.  If  reclassification  is  instituted  four  times  per  year,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion one-sixth  of  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  next  room,  it  will  follow  that 
each  pupil  will  be  taught  one  year  and  a  half  by  the  same  teacher.  But,  as  fre- 
(]^uent  transfer  is  necessary  in  some  schools,  to  make  up  for  the  depletion  of  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades,  it  will  happen  that  this  period  will  be  reduced  one-half  or 
two-thirds.     •    *    * 

The  psychological  effect  of  successful  competition  has  been  alluded  to  before. 
The  moderate  scholars  of  a  higher  class  may  find  themselves  at  an  advantage  as 
compared  with  the  best  pupils  newly  promoted  from  the  class  below  and  are  likely 
to  take  fresh  courage. 

The  question  is  likely  to  arise :  Do  these  pupils  who  are  promoted  from  one  class 
to  the  next  omit  that  portion  of  their  studies  ^one  over  in  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  classes  T  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  taken  up  by  a  review  of  the 
ground  embraced  in  the  mentioned  interval. 

THE  ENTIRE  FIELD  SHOULD  BE  WORKED  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  SO  THAT  PUPILS  MAY 
BE  EASILY  PLACED  IN  ANY  PART  OF  IT. 

J,  L,  Pickard,  formerly  auperiniendeiit  of  public  achooU,  Chicago^  HL,  in  "  School  Super 
vmon"  [New  To^'k:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co,'\, — One  method  of  administration  places  the 
several  grades,  as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  rooms  adjoining  but  separated  by  a  wall  in 
which  is  a  closed  door.  Once  a  year  the  door  is  opened  for  the  passage  of  those  who 
are  provided  with  cards  bearing  the  requisite  percentage  mark,  and  then  closed  for 
another  year.  To  obtain  these  cards  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  children,  who  think  only- 
of  release  from  one  cell  and  of  admission  to  another,  which  they  hope  may  prove 
more  attractive,  but  of  whose  attractions  they  have  no  knowledge.  They  are' not 
lured  upward  and  onward.  They  are  goaded  by  the  dread  of  continuance  for  another 
year  in  the  room  which  has  lost  all  its  attractions  for  them.  Wise  supervision  has 
succeeded  in  opening  the  doors  more  frequently:  wiser  supervision  has  rested  leas 
upon  cards  of  admission  bearing  percentage  marks  and  more  upon  cards  of  merit 
obtained  from  watchful  and  loving  teachers ;  wisest  supervision  has  removed  the 
doors  entirely,  so  that  constantly  a  stream  of  influence  flows  downward,  arousing  a 
healthful  ambition,  inspiring  self-activity,  and  famishing  a  worthy  motive  for 
advance;  and  in  response  to  this  influence  there  is  a  steady  movement  of  pupils 
upward. 

Motion  is  universally  acceptable  to  the  human  race.  Motion  forward  is  specially 
pleasurable,  even  though  landmarks  must  be  studied  to  make  it  observable.  To  the 
race  all  davs  are  alike,  but  to  the  individual  there  are  days  marked  by  a  red  line. 
In  the  child's  calendar  the  promotion  days  are  red-liucd  days.  Promotions,  techni- 
cally so  called,  should  not  be  discarded.    Preparation  for  them  is  exhilarating,  snc- 
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cess  IB  refreshing,  and  eren  failure  is  not  witliout  its  Iiealtlifal  mfiaence.  Their 
Talae,  hovrerer,  is  impaired  Trhea  thej  are  made  the  end  of  aU  effort.  Nor  shonld 
promorttons  occur  at  certain  set  times  predetermined.  Especially  harmful  wiH  prove 
the  policy  of  making  promotions  synehronous  with  the  end  of  a  school  year.  Under 
such  a  system  indolence  prevails  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cramming  at  the 
end.  Jnst  when,  as  the  result  of  faithful  work,  teachers  and  children  need  h^ssencd 
rather  than  increased  burdens,  the  system  of  annual  examinations  and  promotions 
at  the  end  of  the  year  will  wear  out  both  teachers  and  children  in  mind  and  body. 
In  every  large  system  of  schools  the  rank  of  classes  should  be  such  that  the  whole 
field  of  study  is  under  cultivation  at  all  times.  There  should  be  no  gaps  of  a  year's 
length  at  any  stage  of  a  child's  progress — ^least  of  all  in  the  earlier  stages — over 
which  none  can  leap,  and  which  prove  discouraging  to  the  pupil  lacking  in  physical 
strength  or  in  men^  grasp.  The  opportunity  for  advancement  by  a  series  of  short 
8tex>8  encourages  to  rapid  promotion  and  the  feeling  that  a  little  lost  time  does  not 
put  a  pupil  back  out  of  si^t  of  his  former  classmates  gives  him  a  hope  of  regaining 
nis  lost  place.  The  superintendent's  ideal  should  be  a  stream  flowing  steadily,  with 
its  particles  mobile,  ready  to  glide  forward  or  to  slip  backward  a  little  if  force  of 
eircnmfftances  so  decree. 

SOME  FHATURRS  OF  TIUB  OLD  UXGRADED  SCHOOLS    WOULD    IMPROVE    THE    MODERN 

GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Mr,  John  Kneefand,  in  ike  Bfpori  of  the  Board  of  SupervtBort  of  Boston,  Ma99,,  for 
1891-93, — Graded  schools  have  been  and  are  still  open  to  the  objection  that  they  do 
not  allow  all  the  pupils  to  work,  each  up  to  his  full  abOity.  The  brighter  pupi  Is 
must  at  intervals  mark  time,  that  the  slower-minded  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  them.  Maridng  time  does  very  well  in  gymnastics,  but  has  a  deaden- 
hig  effect  in  its  application  to  mental  efforts ;  and,  by  tmd  bv,  reduces  the  pupil  to 
such  a  condition  that  marking  time  is  no  l<mger  required.  Only  that  effort  is  made 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  cli^;  and  the  habit  of  doing  one's  best 
under  the  exhilaration  of  qniccening  inflnences  and  of  engaging  studies  gives  place 
to  the  habit  of  mediocre  exertion.  Who,  for  instance,  familiar  with  the  schools, 
has  not  been  often  saddened  to  find  pupils  who  were  bright  and  eager  workers  in  the 
primary  school  sunk  to  the  level  of  careless  plodders  in  some  lower  class  of  a  gram- 
mar school  t  Who  has  not  found  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  prima^  school  bright 
children  from  the  kindergartens  subjected  to  the  same  processes  of  instruction  and 
kept  down  with  the  newcomers  who  had  had  no  previous  training  f  These,  it  may 
be  claimed,  are  exceptional  cases»  They  i»e,  however,  not  infrequent ;  and  they 
indicate  clearly  the  wrong  done  by  the  neglect  of  the  true  principle  of  classification, 
and  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  course  of  study. 

What  can  be  done,  then,  toward  enabling  every  pupil  in  the  class  of  a  graded 
school  to  work  up  to  nis  full  ability,  and  pass  from  one  grade  of  work  to  another  as 
soon  as  he  is  prepared  for  such  advance  f  One  look  at  the  old-fashioned  district 
school  may  give  us  a  hint.  Notwithstanding  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  graded 
school,  the  ungraded  had  some  advantages  it  is  best  to  keep  in  sight.  In  the  latter 
the  pupils  were  carefully  classed  in  the  various  studies  according  to  their  ability 
and  advancement,  but  the  way  was  left  open  fov  the  easy  and  prompt  passage  from 
one  class  to  another.  It  was  c(»nmon  to  see  x^pils  advance  from  one  class  to 
another  daring  a  single  term,  and,  elated  by  their  success,  push  oa  eag^erly  for  the 
next  advaace.  There  was  no  attempt  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  pupils  to  a  fixed 
level  of  attainment  in  all  studies  berore  there  could  be  an  advancement  of  pnpUsin 
any  study.  Can  there  not  be  something  of  this  free  way  of  working  in  what  we  call 
the  graded  class  f 

The  pupils  of  a  large  graded  class  are  seldom,  if  ever,  of  the  same  absolute  grade; 
but  they  are  near  enough  of  a  grade  to  enable  a  teacher  to  make  very  much  of  hor 
iDstruetton  general,  and  herein  is  an  advantage.  If,  however,  she  treats  them  as  all 
of  a  grade,  and  endeavors  to  make  them  all  move  on  together  at  an  average  pace, 
she  does  not  give  the  alert  minds  of  her  class  full  opportunity.  A  wiser  way  woold 
be  i»  allow  the  class  by  a  natural  process  to  become  divided  into  sections,  and  one 
section,  if  need  be^  to  adipince  faster  than  tfte  other.  The  course  of  study  lays  out 
the  work  for  the  different  classes,  but  it  does  not  require  that  only  such  and  such 
work  shaD  be  done  in  any  particular  schoolroom  and  that  all  that  work  shall  be 
done  by  all  the  }>fipils  in  the  same  time.  It  mesms  that  what  it  outlines  for  any 
class  shall  be  done  as  a  stage  in  the  pupiTs  progress,  and  when  it  is  accomplished, 
though  the  pupH  remain  in  the  same  room  with  the  same  teacher,  he  is  entitled  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  stage.  It  is  a  wrong  to  him  to  hold  him  back.  A  sixth-class 
teacher,  for  instance,  shonld  not  think,  her  sixth-class  work  having  been  accom- 
plished before  the  time  for  regular  promotion,  that  it  is  forbidden  her  to  enter  upon 
the  fifth-class  work,  but  should  rather  feel  that  the  necessity  is  upon  her  to  allow 
DO  slackening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  her  pupils,  but  rather  to  give  them  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  a  move  onward. 
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It  somotimes  happens  that  papils  ready  for  promotion  are  held  back  because  there 
are  not  accommodations  for  them  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  next  class.  The  pro- 
motions are  made  npon  the  principle  that  as  only  so  many  pupils  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  room  above,  the  line  of  promotion  most  be  &awn  at  that  limit.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  is  entirely  right  as  far  as  passing  from  room  to  room  is 
concerned,  but  all  wrong  as  deciding  the  passing  from  class  to  class.  There  is 
always  room  in  the  class  above.  Let  the  pupils  have  free  way  to  press  forward  and 
occupy  it. 

There  may  be  schools  where  something  would  be  gained  by  allowing  teachers  to 
hold  Uieir  classes  through  the  work  of  two  or  three  grades.  A  thoroughly  sood 
primary  teacher,  for  instance,  taking  fifty  pupils  through  the  three  divisions  of  tho 
primary  grade,  would  give  them  a  better  fitting  for  the  grammar  school  than  would 
three  different  teachers,  though  equally  good,  taking  them  in  succession.  Much 
time  is  lost  in  gainins  the  acquaintance  of  the  pupils  and  learning  their  individual 
characteristics.  Besides,  eacn  teacher  keeps  within  her  vision  only  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  special  work.  The  single  teacher,  thoroughly  understanding  the  abil- 
ities and  dispositions  of  her  pupils  from  the  beginning,  can  go  along  with  them  step 
by  step,  relating  her  instruction  and  direction  to  the  farther-off  results  she  is  to 
roach,  seizing  opportunities  to  connect  the  present  fact  or  experience  with  things  to 
be  accomplished  later.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  in  regard  to  arrangements  for 
more  continuous  teaching  in  the  grammar  schools.  Were  teachers  all  alQce  capable, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of  such  arrangements.  Are  they  not  of 
sufficient  capability  in  most  schools  to  carry  out  to  some  extent  such  a  plan  of  work 
with  some  gain  for  the  pupils  f 

Whatever  the  position  assigned  the  teacher  in  respect  to  class  work,  however,  it 
does  become  her  duty,  when  she  receives  a  class,  no  matter  how  it  is  labeled  and 
what  work  it  is  supposed  to  undertake,  to  reach  as  soon  as  she  can  a  knowledge  of 
it«  real  condition  as  a  whole  and  in  respect  to  its  individual  members.  Whatever 
is  lacking  in  previous  training  necessarv  to  the  advance  she  is  called  upon  to  make 
must  first  be  supplied.  The  minority  of  pupils  may  be  all  ready  to  go  on,  but  the 
others  may  need  special  hel|>  in  certain  directions.  The  problem  is  how  to  render 
that  special  help  if  no  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
school.  As  under  no  circumstances  should  a  part  of  tno  elass  be  held  back  to  go 
over  familiar  ground  to  accommodate  the  rest  of  the  class,  as  is  too  often  done  under 
the  name  of  reviewing,  the  division  of  the  class  seems  a  necessity  if  all  are  to  be 
justly  dealt  with.  Teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  two  classes,  or  one  class 
in  two  sections,  generally  dislike  the  arrangement.  At  first  thought  it  seems  to 
add  to  their  labors,  and  make  a  just  distribution  of  their  time  and  efforts  more  diffi- 
cult. But  what  if  it  doesf  Are  the^r  not  willing  to  take  an  additional  burden,  if 
they  can  thereby  benefit  their  pupils  f  They  will  probably  find,  however,  after 
becoming  habituated  to  such  an  arrangement  and  having  learned  how  to  make  tho 
right  adjustments,  that  they  can  get  better  results  and  carry  on  their  work  with 
more  ease,  because  with  more  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

The  simultaneous  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  in  all  their  studies  has 
one  disadvantage  not  often  enough  considered.  It  either  compels  the  using  of  the 
school  time  almost  entirely  in  recitation  or  some  other  general  exercise,  or  it  de- 
prives the  teacher  of  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  to  the  extent  she  might  her 
function  of  teaching.  Suppose  one  hour  of  the  da^  is  set  apart  for  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  may  require  one-naif  of  the  hour  to  be  given  to  study,  while  she  sits  at  her 
desk  and  gives  such  individual  help  as  is  requested,  and  give  the  other  half  hour  to 
recitation.  The  same  may  be  done  in  regard  to  other  studies.  Thehalf  hour  is 
occupied  with  a  class  of  fifty.  In  some  exercises  all  the  pupils  cannot  be  reached  in 
that  time.  Now,  suppose  a  division  of  the  class :  one-naif  recites  while  the  other 
half  studies.  Does  not  this  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  come  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  individual  minds,  and  get  from  each  pupil  the  steadiest  and  most 
effective  workt  This  is  only  by  way  of  illustration.  In  actual  practice  the  study- 
ing time  of  the  one-class  system  is  greatly  abridged;  much  the  larger  part  of  t&e 
time  is  taken  for  recitations  and  general  exercises. 

Another  consideration  may  here  be  presented.  Suppose  a  teacher  doing  sixth- 
class  work  with  one  pupil  to  instruet,  giving  such  tl^e  to  each  study  as  is  now 
required,  what  part  of  the  year  would  she  require  to  take  him  over  the  whole 

ground f  How  far  beyond  the  requirement  in  all  his  studiescould  she  take  him  in 
tie  course  of  a  single  year  f  What  number  of  pupils  can  she  take  and  work  together, 
and  yet  do  for  each  pupil  all  that  she  can  do  for  a  single  pupil  f  There  must,  of 
course,  be  a  limit  to  this  number.  Now,  whatever  the  nuniber  of  pupils  to  be 
taught^  the  true  economy  of  time  and  efibrt  is  to  manage  that  number  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ^ive  each  pupil  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  advantageshe  would  have  if  taught 
by  himself.  To  hold  the  concentrated  and  continuous  attention  of  fifty  pupils 
through  a  recitation  as  the  attention  of  one  can  be  held  is  certainly  impossible  for 
most  teachers.    But  a  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be  worked  together  as  onCi  with 
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the  advantage,  too,  of  a  qalckening  influence  upon  each  other.  The  burden  laid 
upon  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  all  her  pupils,  to  keep  them  in  the  right 
temper  of  mind  for  required  work,  to  have  ready  ibr  tnem  the  right  kind  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  hold  their  concentrated  attention  during  instruction  and  recitation. 
That  she  can  do  all  this  to  the  fullest  helpfulness  of  all  the  pupils  by  dividing  them 
into  groups  or  sections,  according  to  their  abilities  and  acquirements,  seems  certain, 
as  far  as  considerable  of  the  required  work  is  concerned.  Much  of  the  instruction 
must,  of  course,  be  general.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell  fifty  pupils  some  foct  as  it  is  to  tell 
it  to  one  pupil.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  fifty  pupils,  varying  as  they  must  in 
mental  characteristics,  move  along  together  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  even  at  a  slack- 
ened pace,  as  it  is  to  hold  together  half  that  number  of  pupils,  nearly  alike  in  mental 
alertness  and  acquirement,  in  a  quicker  movement.  To  divide  a  class  into  two  sec- 
tions for  purposes  of  teaching  may  seem  to  be  doubling  the  teacher's  labor,  but,  in 
reality.,  it  lessens  it.  Pupils  working  within  and  up  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities 
work  with  more  ease,  and  require  less  ur^g  and  direction  by  the  teacher  than  when 
forced  beyond  their  power  to  grasp  and  hold.  Call  to  mind  the  misdirected  energv 
put  forth  by  a  teacher  laboring  with  what  to  her  seems  stupidity,  the  amousit  of  breath 
she  sometimes  expends  in  heightened  and  raspinp^  tone,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  her 
amiability  in  wrestling  with  the  wandering  attention  of  her  class,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  simultaneous  teaching  of  a  large  class  is  not  always 
a  labor  saving  process. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

Supt,  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Omahaj  Nehr.,  in  NorikweBtem  Journal  of  Education, — 
The  graded  school  represents  a  solution,  or  a  partial  solution,  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  l^e  ungraded  or  partially  traded  schools. 

A  perfect  system  of  classification  would  be  such  a  scheme  as  would  take  care  of  a7{ 

the  irregularities  incident  to  school  life.    For  instance,  such  a  subdivision  of  classes 

that  a  pupil  who  was  absent  one  day  or  two  days  could,  upon  his  return,  drop  iuto 

a  class  that  was  studying  precisely  the  same  lessons  that  the  pupU  would  have  recited 

'had  he  not  been  absent. 

But  the  best  system  of  classification  is  not  attainable,  for  the  reason  that  in  our 
urban  existence  we  have  limitations  that  are  speedily  encountered  and  can  not  bo 
overcome. 

One  limitation  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficiently  large  school  attendance  that  we 
may  have  enough  pupils  to  form  classes  under  such  an  arrangement.  And  were  this 
limitation  removeo,  we  have  not  a  sufficiently  dense  population  that  could  be  placed 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  school  buildings. 

Hence  the  problem  of  classification  becomes  a  search  after  the  best  possible,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  our  limitations  and  environment.  And  that  system  is  best 
for  any  particular  locality  which  gives  the  utmost  possible  plasticity  without  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  to  such  a  number  as  will  entail  too  great  a 
bi^en  upon  the  community  greater  than  efficiency  requires. 

•  •••••# 

A  grade  in  school  nomenclature  means  the  work  of  one  school  year.  Schoolmen 
have  not  as  yet  agreed  on  the  length  of  time  that  is  required  for  the  average  child 
in  the  average  community  to  complete  the  work  included  in  the  common-scbool 
course  of  study.  In  the  West,  however,  we  are  agreed  that  eight  years  13  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  and  quite  a  number  of  able  men  believe  that  seven  years  is  suffi- 
cient. 

•  •••••• 

The  next  phase  of  the  question  is  the  arrangement  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade 
into  classes  according  to  the  attainments,  capacities,  etc.,  of  the  individual  pupils 
in  each  grade. 

Here  is  where  our  limitations  press  upon  us.  If  we  make  but  one  class  or  division 
in  each  room,  the  teacher  will  not  be  economically  employed :  if  we  make  too  many 
classes  in  each  grade,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  will  become  so  small  that 
the  teacher  handling  two  classes,  which  is  probably  the  maximum,  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically employed,  and  the  result  will  be  too  many  teachers  for  the  wealth  of  the 
town  to  take  care  of,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  salary  of  efficient  teachers  and 
an  ultimate  financial  breakdown. 

Here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  graded  system,  because  we  are  compelled  by  our 
limitations  to  place  children  of  varying  attainments,  will  power,  capabilities,  and 
opportunities  into  the  same  class. 

The  defect  is  inherent;  all  that  is  possible  is  to  reduce  the  difficulty  to  its  lowest 
terms.  The  number  of  pupils  in  any  individual  school  system  is  the  constant  factor 
in  the  treatment  of  this  ouestion  of  classification;  the  character,  size,  and  location 
of  school  buildings  variable  elements. 
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In  other  words^  in  a  school  syBtem  haring  a  daily  attendimce  of  400  or  less,  it  will 
not  be  adTisable  to  bare  any  gnbdivision  of  classes  in  each  grade,  except  for  purposes 
of  convenience,  and  when  each  claes  in  the  grade  will  represent  the  same  degree  of 
advancement. 

In  systems  having  from  400  to  1,200  pnpils  in  daily  attendance,  it  will  be  foond 
advisable  to  have  two  dirisioTis  or  classes  in  each  grade,  the  interval  between  each 
claes  being  one-half  the  school  year. 

In  systems  having  from  1,200  to  2,000  pnpils  in  daOy  attendance,  it  will  be  fonnd 
advisable  to  have  three  divisions  or  classes  in  each  grade,  the  interval  between  each 
class  being  one-third  of  the  school  year. 

In  systems  having  2,100  pupils  taid  upwards  in  attendance,  fonr  subdirisions  or 
classes  in  each  grade  or  year  will  be  fonnd  advantageous. 

The  shorter  the  interval  between  classes,  the  better  the  school  will  perform  its 
fanction  of  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  tne  community. 

The  more  easy  it  is  to  classify  pnpils  of  varying  attainments  uid  capacities,  the 
more  easy  it  is  to  make  special  promotions  where  pupils  are  able  to  do  more  work. 

The  more  plastic  a  system  of  schools  becomes  in  the  direction  of  aUowing  properly 
regulated  special  promotions,  the  better  the  system. 

The  limitation  here  upon  the  creation  of  classes  with  short  intervals  between 
them  is  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  must  not  fall  below  twenty,  other- 
wise wo  shall  trench  over  on  the  other  side. 

In  a  properly  managed  school  system  the  classes  are  perpetually  undergoing  dis- 
integration and  reintegration.  Crystallization  into  any  one  absolute  form  is  death, 
just  the  same  as  it  is  in  physical  life. 

When  a  new  class  of  pnpils  is  organized,  there  may  be  a  complete  homogeneity, 
but  after  ten  short  weeks  have  i>assed  away  the  pnpils  in  this  class  will  appear  in 
three  different  and  divergent  forms.  A  certain  percentage  may  be  classiflea  as  very 
good  pupils,  another  definite  quantity  may  be  classified  as  average  pnpils,  and  still 
another  portion  as  deficient  pupils.  Approximately  20  per  cent  will  oelong  to  the 
first  element,  50  per  cent  to  the  second  element,  ana  30  per  cent  to  the  third  element 
of  the  class. 

And  should  this  class  of  pupils  be  again  divided  on  these  lines  and  formed  into 
three  separate  and  distinct  classes,  it  will  be  only  a  few  short  months  before  eadi 
class  will  break  up  again  into  the  same  relatively  strongly  marked  three  elements, 
very  good,  average,  and  poor  pupils. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  styled  the  persistency  of  disintegration.  Its  parallel 
may  be  found  in  life,  where  the  tissues  are  continually  wasting  away,  and  need  to 
be  rebuilt  from  time  to  time  if  the  physical  organism  is  to  escape  extinction. 

The  remedy  for  this  disintegration  is  reintegration— reclassification,  the  gathering 
np  together  of  somewhat  similar  elements  to  form  a  new  class,  which  itSelf  again 
disinte^ates  only  to  be  rebuilt  again,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

In  lile,  were  we  to  wait  until  the  tissues  in  any  particular  organ  were  wasted 
away  before  beginning  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  tne  organism  would  die.  Just 
so  in  the  work  of  classification;  if  we  wait  until  the  disintegration  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  shall  not  be  able  to  reunite  the  dead,  lifeless  parts  into  a  living,  breath- 
ing whole. 

The  breaking  up  of  classes  must  be  foreseen  and  the  remedy  foreshadowed  all 
through  the  yexir,  but  more  especially  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  classes  in  a  school  system,  the  short  interval  between  classes 
becomes  a  very  potent  factor. 

But,  even  in  systems  where  the  classes  are  a  school  year  apart,  there  are  three  o^ 
four  places  in  every  course  of  study  where  the  rebuilding  process  can  be  carried  on 
with  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  work  of  a  supervisor  that  demands  clearer  insight 
and  greater  breadth  of  vision  than  the  taking  care  of  this  disease  which  so  remorse- 
lessly attacks  classification. 

The  weak  points  in  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  and  grades  above. 

Its  symptoms  are  very  strongly  marked  and  can  be  readily  detected. 

If  you  have  any  class  having  fewer  than  twenty  pnpils  in  it  tliree  months  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  you  may  depend  upon  breaking  that  class  up  for  the 
next  year  or  else  trouble  will  ensue. 

As  the  course  of  study  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  average  accomplishment  of 
tasks  by  the  average  pnpil,  the  better  element  in  the  class  will  always  very  easily 
do  more  than  the  required  work,  and  thus  be  able  to  do  the  additional  work  in  the 
remaining  months  that  is  necessary  to  enter  on  a  level  into  the  next  highest  class. 

Here  again  certain  principles  must  bo  kept  in  mind;  the  pnpil  to  be  advanced  in 
his  work  foster  than  his  comrades  must  have  the  requisite  age  or  maturity ;  he  must 
be  strong  in  the  main  study  of  his  grade  or  class. 

In  the  first  three  grades  reading  is  the  grading  study,  in  the  next  three  grades 
reading  and  arithmetic,  and  the  last  two  grades,  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
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No  pupil  or  pupils  should  bo  allowed  to  attempt  adrancement  wlio  are  not  in 
adranee  of  their  classmates  in  these  vital  studies.  A  boy  who  has  the  reqniflite 
matnritr  and  reads  well  in  the  third  reader  and  can  perform  reasonably  accurately 
and  n^idly  the  fkmdamental  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic  can  be  adTanced 
into  a  class  nsine  the  fonrth  reader  and  beeinninff  common  fractions  with  the 
greatest  ease,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  also  to  the  class  into  which  he  is 
advanced.     *    •     • 

It  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  best  system  of  classification  advancement  or  pro- 
motion may  occnr  at  any  time;  there  are  no  settled,  stated  periods. 

THE  CmCAOO  PLAN. 

E.  E,  White,  LL.  D.,  in  "  Promotion»  and  ExaminaUon$  in  Graded  SokooU," — Pnnils  are 
admitted  to  the  primary  schools  in  Chicago  at  all  times  in  the  year  when  there  is 
room,  and  new  classes  are  formed  whenever  this  is  found  necessary  and  feasible. 
Each  principal  classifies  the  papils  nnder  his  supervision  to  the  best  advantage  as 
he  sees  it,  and  the  classes  are  advanced  in  the  course  as  rapidly  as  they  can  do  the 
work  to  his  satisfaction.  No  attempt  is  made  to  bring  all  the  classes  of  a  grade  to 
the  same  point  in  the  course  in  a  prescribed  time.  The  resulting  interval  between 
consecntiv'e  classes  may  be  a  month  and  it  may  be  five  months.  In  other  words, 
each  great  school  in  Chicago  is  a  law  to  itself  in  classification,  and  the  principal 
thereof  is  nnder  no  constraint  to  sacrifice  the  best  intorcstb  of  his  pupils  to  secure 
nniformity  of  x^rogress  or  mechanical  perfection  in  grading. 

Lispectlon  by  the  supervising  force  is  the  only  means,  depended  upon  io  secure 
needed  uniformity  of  standard  and  methods.  When  pupils  complete  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  elementary  course  they  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools,  the  only 
evidence  of  fitness  requirea  being  the  recommendation  of  the  grammar-school  prin- 
cipal. 

Pupils  are  promoted  to  tho  high  schools  annually. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  var^'ing  class  interval  gives  the  school  systehi  of  Chicago 
great  flexibility,  and  at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  closest  possible  classification 
of  pupils  for  purposes  of  instruction.  How  oompletely  all  this  would  be  changed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  class  interval,  a  uniiorm  rate  of  progress,  and  uniform 
examinations  to  test  results!  It  would  not  require  more  than  two  uniform  grade 
examinations  imposed  by  the  superintendent  **to  determine  fitness  for  promotion," 
to  bring  the  schools  to  a  halt,  and  then  to  nniformity  in  '' marking  time.'' 

ANOTHEH  experience  with  short  INTERVAX8. 

8npt,  F,  Treudley,  Toangstown,  Ohio. — In  common  with  some  others  I  have  felt  the 
bonoage  of  the  graded  school  system  and  have  believed  that  there  was  not  enough 
flexibility  in  it.  There  are  such  wide  diflerences  among  pupils  that  it  is  impossiWe 
nnder  onr  present  processes  of  selection  to  find  in  any  building  groups  of  fifty  who 
can  work  together  profitably.  It  has  been  the  eCFort  of  teachers,  heretofore,  largely 
to  keep  schools  together,  hurrying  up  tho  dull  ones,  retarding  the  quick  ones,  and 
failing  to  recognize  adequately  these  marked  dififerences. 

After  tiiinking  this  matter  over,  talking  with  teachers,  citizens,  and  the  board  of 
education,  we  concluded  to  break  up  our  schools  into  groups  according  to  strength, 
allowing  classes  to  move  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Suppose  we  have  a  room,  for  ex- 
ample, of  fifty  pupils.  In  the  progress  of  the  year  that  school  wUl  naturally  resolve 
itself  into  three  groups,  one  able  to  do  more  than  the  work  of  the  grade  and  one 
probably  much  less.  Onr  instruction  to  the  teachers  was  to  permit  these  groups  to 
move  on  according  to  strength ;  those  who  can  do  more  than  the  year's  work  to  go 
into  the  work  of  the  next  grade  whether  transferred  to  that  grade  or  not ;  those 
that  conid  not  do  the  work  of  the  school  are  to  go  slower  and  to  do  what  they  can. 

We  began  this  the  first  of  September,  and  are  now  beginning  to  realize  its  fruits. 
By  this  plan  all  pupils  are  moving  on  according  to  strength.  Wherever  a  child  is, 
he  ought  to  be,  as  a  rule.  It  permits  of  frequent  and  easy  reclassification.  In  higher 
grades  we  do  not  have  more  than  three  groups,  nor  less  than  two;  in  low  primaries 
we  may  have  four.  At  a  late  grade  meeting  of  *'  A ''  primary  teachers  where  this 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  there  was  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  the 
expression  was  unanimous  as  to  the  success  with  which  it  is  working. 

TWO  DinSIOXS,  ADVANCIXO  AT  UNEQUAL  RATES,  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  AN  UNGRADED 

ROOM. 

8upt.  Francit  Cogswell,  Cambridge,  Mass. — The  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  are  classified  in  nine  grades,  the  primary  schools  having  three  crades  and  the 
grammar  schools  six.  In  the  English  high  school  there  are  four  grades,  and  in  the 
Latin  school  five.    Under  this  classification  children  entering  the  lowest  grade  of 
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the  primary  8chool8>  and  advancing  regularly  from  grade  to  grade,  gradn&te  from 
the  grammar  schools  in  nine  years,  from  the  English  nigh  school  in  uiirteen  years, 
and  from  the  Latin  school  in  fonrieen  years.  Many  pupils,  however,  advance  more 
rapidly.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  tiiose  who  graduate  from  the  grammar  schools  do 
the  work  in  five  ^ears  and  5  ]»er  cent  additional  in  four  years,  in  the  English  high 
school  a  few  pupils  graduate  m  three  years,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
Latin  school  m  four  years. 

The  m^ority  of  the  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  fframmar  schools  in  less  than 
six  years  are  usually  carried  over  the  course  arranged  for  two  years  in  one  year. 
*  *  *  Other  pupils  who  graduate  in  less  than  six  years  usually  accomplish  this  by 
omitting  for  the  time  being  the  subjects  included  in  one  year's  work*,  relying  upon 
the  instruction  given  in  review  lessons  for  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  In  the 
primary  schools  it  is  not  expected  that  many  pupils  wQl  complete  the  work  in  less 
than  the  regular  three  years. 

In  all  the  schools  many  pupils  fail  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  are 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  same  ffrade  two  years  in  succession,  doing  the  second  year 
precisely  tne  same  work  they  did  the  first  year.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  primary  schools 
last  June  had  been  four  years  or  more  in  completing  the  work, 
and  18  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  had 
been  seven  years  or  more. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  the 
present  plan  of  classification  and  promotion  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted.  Under  it,  as  has  been  stated,  pupils  in  the 
grammar  schools  who  wish  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in 
less  than  the  full  time  are  obliged  to  do  two  years'  work  in  one 
or  omit  the  subjects  taught  in  one  grade,  takine  them  up  only 
in  review.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  such  pupils  if  the  course 
were  so  arranged  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  omitted,  and  no 
one  year's  subjects  more  hastily  passed  over  than  another  f 

This  can  be  done  by  dividing  the  course  of  study  in  two 
ways:  (1)  into  six  sections;  (2)  into  four  sections,  each  sec- 
tion to  represent  a  year's  work.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  make  the  plan  more  clear.  Pupils  promoted  to  the  gram- 
mar schools  would  begin  the  first  year's  work  together.  After 
two  or  three  monUis  they  would  be  divided  into  two  divisions ; 
one  division  would  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  ana 
during  the  year  would  complete  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
course  of  study.  The  other  division  would  complete  one-sixth 
of  the  course.  For  convenience  we  will  call  these  divisions  A 
and  B.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  division  A  would 
be  placed  with  division  B  of  the  third  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  these  divisions  would  be  at  the  same  point  in  the  course 
of  study,  having  completed  (one  division  in  two  years  and  the 
other  in  three  years)  one-half  the  course.    These  divisions 
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would  begin  the  next  year's  work  toother:  but  division  A 
would  advance  more  rapidly  than  division  B,  and  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  fourth  year  it  would  be  placed  with  division  B 
of  the  sixth  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  both  divisions 
would  have  completed  the  course  of  study  without  omitting 
any  part  of  it,  and  without  being  obliged  to  do  in  any  one  year 
more  than  in  any  other,  one  division  having  completed  tho 
work  in  four  years  and  the  other  in  six. 

Under  this  plan  there  are  also  two  ways  of  completing  the 
course  in  five  years.  Any  pupil  beginng  in  division  A  can,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  if  for  any  cause  it  seems  desirable^  be  transferred  to  division  B ; 
then  he  would  be  three  years  finishing  tho  course,  making  five  years  in  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  pupil  beginning  in  division  B  con,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  he 
has  shown  himself  able  to  advance  more  rapidly,  oe  transferred  to  division  A,  and 
in  this  division  finish  the  course  in  two  years,  making  as  before  five  years  in  all. 
In  both  these  cases  these  changes  con  be  mode  without  omitting  or  repeating  any 
port  of  the  course  of  study.  At  other  times  than  at  the  middle  of  the  course  pupils 
can  also  be  transferred  from  a  higher  division  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher, 
with  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome  and  with.greater  probability  of  being  benefited 
thereby  than  under  our  present  classification;  the  oi visions  in  A  being  separated 
from  tnose  in  B  by  only  six  months'  work,  while  the  present  grades  are  a  year 
apart. 

One  objection  which  will  be  made  to  this  plan,  especially  by  toachers.  is  that  it 
will  frequently  be  necessary  to  have  two  grades  or  divisions  of  unequal  attainments 
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in  tho  same  room.  It  18  by  no  means  a  settled  question,  however,  whether  tlTi  one- 
class  plan  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pnpils.  *  •  *  In  my  own  opinion,  there 
are  decided  advantages  in  having  two  grades  in  a  room  where  they  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  not  more  than  six  months,  making  it  practicable  to  teach  writing, 
drawing,  music,  and  other  exercises  of  a  general  character  to  all  tbe  pupils  at  the 
same  time.  The  pupils  of  the  lower  grade  are  benefited  not  only  by  observing 
what  is  going  on  m  the  higher  grade,  but  by  being  assisted  with  those  whom  they 
look  upon,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  as  supecior;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
it  is  understood  that  any  pupil  in  the  lower  grade  can  by  application  find  his  way 
into  the  higher.  But  a  greater  benefit  is  in  having  a  part  of  the  time  devoted  to 
study.  The  practice  now  so  common  with  the  majority  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  of  working  with  their  pupils  almost  incessantly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  its  close  is  not  favorable  to  the  success  of  those  pupils  when  they  take  up 
the  high-school  studies,  and  are  Obliged,  under  the  changed  circumstances  of  classi- 
fication and  recitation,  to  prepare  their  lessons  **  without  the  aid  or  stimulus  of  tho 
ever  present  teacher."  It  is  also  unfavorable  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pu- 
pils who  do  not  go  beyond  the  grammar  school.  Without  the  habit  of  quiet  study, 
little  will  be  undertaken  or  accomplished  in  the  line  of  mental  improvement  alter 
school  days  are  over.    ♦    •    • 

The  proposed  plan  seems  to  me  feasible,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried out,  so  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  in  four  years,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  five  years,  and  the  remainder, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  in  six  years.  To  do  this,  h9wever,  more  individual  in- 
struction will  be  required.  How  snail  this  be  best  secured  t  Not,  I  believe,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  pupils  in  a  room,  but  by  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  spe- 
cial qualifications,  who  snail  have  charge  of  no  particular  class,  but  whose  time 
shall  be  divided  among  the  pupils  needing  this  instruction  in  all  the  classes.  At 
first  thought  it  would  seem  that  an  additional  teacher  in  each  school  would  increase 
the  cost  of  instruction;  and  this  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  that  by  this  means 
many  pupils  would  be  carried  forward  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. After  carefully  considering  this  aucstion  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  opmion  tha^  such  a  course  in  the  end  would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  expense  of 
the  schools. 

NUMER0C8    CLASSES    WlHI    SHORT    INTERVALS  AND     WITHOUT    STATED    TIMES  FOR 

PROMOTION. 

Supt.  Frank  J,  Barnard.  Seattle,  Wash. — In  my  opinion  the  only  solution  is  to  clas- 
sify pupils  strictly  accoraing  to  abilities  and  qualifications,  and  then  allow  them  to 
master  the  course  of  study  in  such  time  as  they  can  do  the  work  well.  To  illustrate, 
suppose  there  are  in  a  certain  school  80  pupils  in  the  fourth-year  grade.  I  would 
divide  them  into  four  divisions  of  20  pupils  each,  classifying  them  strictly  accord- 
ing to  abilities.  To  one  teacher  I  would  give  the  first  and  second  divisions;  to  an- 
other the  third  and  fourth.  To  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  all  the  divisions  I  would 
say :  "Now,  the  theory  upon  which  the  course  of  stu^  lor  the  fourth  year  is  constructed 
is  that  it  will  take  one  year  to  complete  it,  but  if  yon  can  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  easily  in  less  time,  why  do  so,  and  then  at  once  begin  the  work  of  the  fifth  year, 
overtaking  the  lowest  division  of  that  class  if  possible." 

This  means  daily  promotion.  Pro|^ess  is  constant.  The  first  division  of  one 
class  will  overtake  for  a  time,  work  with,  but  finally  pass,  the  lowest  division  of  the 
next  higher  class,  while  the  lower  divisions  will  go  steadily  forward,  many  of  the 
pnpils  ''working  up"  to  higher  divisions  of  the  same  class. 

Li  schools  where  there  are  more  than  two  teachers  to  a  ipade  the  classification  can 
be  still  more  thorough  by  having  a  greater  number  of  divisions  in  each  grade. 

SHORT  INTERVALS,  WITH  "CROSS  DIVISIONS." 

8npt.  A,  W,  Bankin,  Superior,  Wis. — ^For  convenience,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom,  I  assume  eight  grades  below  the  high  school.  I  would  advocate 
that  these  eight  grades  be  divided  into  nineteen  classes.  That  there  be  four  classes 
or  groups  of  not  over  10  pupils  each  in  the  first  grade ;  that  the  second  grade  con- 
tain three  groups  or  classes  with  not  over  12  in  each  group;  that  each  grade 
above  contain  two  classes  of  not  over  20  each ;  that  no  two  classed  in  a  room  be 
doing  the  same  work ;  that  each  ^ade  be  assigned  to  one  teacher ;  that  there  bo 
further  subdivisions  or  cross  divisions  where  necessary.  For  instance,  pupils  in  the 
fifth  grade  might  be  taught  in  one  class  in  writing,  in  two  classes  in  geography,  in 
three  classes  in  language  or  arithmetic.  If  a  pupil  is  very  bright  in  language,  do 
not  keep  him  with  those  who  have  not  had  his  advantages ;  let  him  cross  the  nail 
from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth  and  find  his  level;  or  if  he  is  very  backward  in 
arithmetic,  let  liim  go  down  to  his  proper  class.    The  nineteen  classes  and  the  cross 
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divisioDS  will  afford  a  ladder  of  easy  aacent  for  axnbitiooB  pupils.    In  a  live  school 
from  one-fonrtli  to  one-third  of  the  pnpils  wiU  merit  individnal  promotion  each  year. 

THE  BEST  PUPILS  OF  ONE  GRADE  OFTEN  BETTER  THAJ7  THE  POOBEST  IN  THE  NEXT 

HIGHER. 

I^pt.  Edicin  L,  Kirtlandf  Solyoke,  Mc99. — ^I  have  frequently  told  our  principals  ^at 
a  respectable  per  cent  of  the  beet  scholars  in  any  one  of  their  grades  would  do  better 
work  than  the  poorest  in  the  grade  immediately  preceding,  ^d  we  are  now  debat- 
ing the  matter  of  so  changing  our  grading  or  so  administering  the  present  roles  as 
to  secnre  the  advancement  of  those  who  can  wisely  take  it.  Iiie  proper  classifica- 
tion of  primary  and  granmiar  school  students  is  not  yet  fiiUy  understood,  but  it  is 
donbtfal  if  any  rule  of  classification  or  promotion  better  than  the  judgment  of  a  wise 
principal  or  teacher  is  likely  to  be  found.  L<et  tiie  interx'^als  of  classification  or  of 
possible  promotion  be  as  short  as  practicable,  then  ^ply  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
to  the  indiyidual  case. 

BUBSTANTIALLY  THE  ST.  LOUIS  PLAN. 

Sxipi,  C.  F,  Foster,  CktBiety  Pa. — ^In  the  line  of  work  a  certain  portion  is  laid  out  for 
each  year,  but  in  each  grade  below  the  seventh  there  are  two  and  sometimes  three 
classes  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  There  are  no  regular  examinations,  but  at 
any  tune  transfers  are  madt)  up  or  down  in  the  classes,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  and  by  permission  of  the  superintendent.  Above  the  seventh  grade 
these  transfers  may  also  occur,  but,  the  jump  being  a  longer  one,  the  cases  are  rarer. 
In  the  first  and  second  years  changes  are  quite  conmion,  some  passing  along  vei^y 
rapidly  and  others  being  detained  by  their  inability  to  proceed.  If  a  whole  <3as8  is 
able  to  do  more  than  the  yearns  work,  it  goes  on  to  the  work  of  the  next  grade;  if  it 
is  dull,  it  moves  more  slowly.  Tliis  sometimes  changes  the  grade  of  a  room,  but  no 
serious  complications  have  resulted  therefrom. 

.  RETARDING  THE  BRIGHT  PUPILS  AND  NAGGING  THE  BACKWARD  RUINS  BOTH. 

Supt.  C.  E,  Mehney,  SemerrilUy  Ma§8. — ^With  year-long  intervals,  many  pupils  are 
ruined  for  study  because  they  have  not  the  chance  they  ought  to  have  to  progress, 
and  others  leave  school  because  they  dislike  it  on  account  of  being  constantly 
seceded  and  humiliated  and  made  to  think  they  are  dunces.  If  they  h^  more  time 
and  more  sympathy  and  less  urging  and  hurrying,  they  would  become  students.  The 
grades  should  be  short  steps  of  not  more  than  five  months  and  less  if  possible,  so 
that  individuals  may  go  from  one  to  tlte  next  higher  without  any  1»eak  in  the  work. 

LET  EACH  PUPIL  LEAVE  HIS  WORE  AS  SOON  AS  HE  MASTERS  IT. 

Supt.  E,  N,  Coleman f  Le  Marej  Jotra.— The  ideal  classification  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  papil  to  bridge  any  niterval  in  the  course  if  his  ability  placed  him  beyond 
his  present  class:  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  this  end  until  he  reaches  a  class 
of  equals  that  will  put  him  to  his  best  that  will  maintain  his  place.  In  this,  how- 
ever, careful  thought  must  be  had  for  the  delicate,  and  equal  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  ambition  for  place  to  become  stronger  than  the  ambition  to  honestly  merit 
that  place.  •  «  «  Separate  the  pupils  into  classes  so  that  eachmiadhas  a  chance 
to  master  before  it  leaves  a  piece  of  work,  and,  also,  to  leave  it  ets  ewm  ne  it  U  nmt- 
iered.  •  •  •  Under  year-long  intervals  the  progress  of  the  class  is  leas  tl»an  the 
natural  pace  of  the  slowest  would  be  under  conditions  calculated  to  stimulate  them 
to  their  best  efforts.  It  is  progress  at  the  pace  of  the  slowest,  with  interest  and  am- 
bition at  lowest  ebb. 

SHORT  AND  IRREGULAR  INTERVALS  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

BupU  «r.  M,  Greenwood f  Kansas  Ct/y,  Mo. — Our  classes  are  not  over  twelve  weeks 
apart,  and  in  most  case  the  interval  is  not  over  six  weeks.  There  is  an  exception  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  pnpils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  twice  a  year,  and  in 
that  case  only  does  a  pupil  go  back  eighteen  weeks  ifhe  fails  to  pass.  The  object  is 
to  give  the  greatest  elasticity  in  gradwg,  and  to  move  pupils  along  in  their  studies 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

BRIGHT  PUPILS  FAVORED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OP  THE  DULLER  ONES. 

Supt.  E,  B.  D.  Simonson,  Hannibal  Mo. — ^Under  year-long  intervals  the  progress  of 
the  whole  school  would  be  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest  and  weakest  pupils 
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were  it  not  for  tho  disposition  of  most  teachorsto  givemost  attention  to  the  brightest 
pupils  and  thns  neglect  the  duller  oneS;  who  either  drop  out  or  graduate  speciala 
gratia, 

TEACHERS  ACQUAINTED  WITH  BOTH  SYSTEMS  PREFER  SHORT  INTERVALS. 

Supt.  F.  S.  Porter,  Sentea  FalU,  N,  Y, — I  h»Te  yet  to  find  an  energetic  teacher 
acquainted  with  both  the  long  and  the  short  interval  systems  who  does  not  prefer 
shf^  intervals,  even  when  it  necessitates  two  grades  in  a  room.  It  may  take  more 
of  the  teacher's  time,  bat  the  w(nrk  is  done  with  lees  friction  and  with  better  results. 

QXTARTERLT  CLASSIFICATION  FAVOHED. 

Supt.  H,  S,  Tarbelly  Providence,  S.  J.— I  would  grade  the  pupils  into  quarters  below 
the  high  school,  and  into  half  years  in  the  high  school  if  circumstances  would  permit. 

YEARLY  INTERVALS  TO  BE  ABANDONED. 

Sapt.  A.  S.  Draper,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — We  have  one-year  intervals  between  all  the 
grades,  both  in  the  elementory  and  high  schools.  *  •  *  It  is  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  shorten  the  interval  between  promotions  at  an  early  day.  •  •  •  Pui)ils 
should  be  graded  as  closely  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 

LONG  INTERVALS  TEND  TO  REPEATED  FAILURES. 

8i^t.  J,  -P.  MilUpaugh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — ^Yearly  intervals  tend  to  carry  bright 
pupils  into  the  sluggish  class,  and  b^  holding  dull  pupils  so  long  to  familiar  work 
in  case  of  fedlure  tend  to  make  repetition  of  SiUure. 

REPETITION  OF  A  YEAR  NOT  AN  EFFECTIVE  REMEDY. 

Stipt.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Tonkere,  N.  T. — ^With  the  year-long  intervals  the  slow 
pupils  nre  pushed  over  too  much  ground,  and  then  are  held  back  to  repeat  the  same 
process  a  second  year. 

YEARLY  INTERVALS  LEAD  THE  PUPILS  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

Supt.  J.  E,  Young,  Kew  Roehelle,  N.  Y. — ^The  system  of  yearly  intervals  does  waste 
the  opportunities  of  the  bright  minds,  and  it  does  more.  It  virtually  offers  a  pre- 
mium for  bright  pupils  to  plan  and  practice  many  things  in  the  class  room  which 
not  only  demoralize  the  bright  pupil  himself,  but  encourage  disorderly  conduct  in 
the  slower  pupils. 

B.— -The  Short  but  Regular  Interval. 

THE  subdivision  OF  GRADES  SHOULD  BE  LEFT  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

SupervUing  Principal  B.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton,  N.  J. — I  think  there  should  be  a  for- 
mal half-yearly  gradation  and  that  this  should  be  supplemented  by  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  teacher  is  to  subdivide  to  as  great  an  extent  as  tne  exigencies  of 
tbe  clftss  and  her  ability  to  deal  with  distinct  subdivisions  will  admit.  •  •  »  if 
the  interval  is  shorter  than  a  half-year,  tmless  the  school  is  large,  there  results  a 
perple^ng  subdivision  of  classes.  I  believe  in  the  subdiTision,  but  think  it  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher  in  view  of  the  ascertained  facts  in  the  case  of  each  pupil, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  rules.  Some  teachers  can  handle  several  subdivisions, 
others  fail  at  just  this  point.  The  differentiation  required  by  law  should  be  lim- 
ited ;  the  teacher  should  do  the  rest,  and  will,  if  she  has  been  trained  to  do  so. 

Snpt.  Robert  Gtcynne,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.  J. — ^With  grading  that  so  divides  the  work 
into  portions  that  the  advance  is  easy  and  sure  and  the  development  thorough,  the 
nearer  together  the  grades  are  brought  the  easier  a  pupil  will  pass  through  the 
course :  failing  once,  he  loses  comparatively  little  time  uy  reason  of  hkving  lo  pass 
thrciugn  that  grade  again.  With  the  average  corps  of  teachers  it  scorns  to  l>e  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  limits  of  the  grades  sharp^. 

REGULAR  INTERVALS  THE  MORE  PBACTICABLS. 

8upL  B.  N.  Wright,  Atloria,  Oregon. — It  seems  hardly  practieable  yet  to  use  any 
other  than  the  regular  promotion  method,  which  is,  in  our  schools,  twice  each  year. 
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OPPOSED  TO  BOTH  LONG  INTERVALS  ANP  FREQUENT  CHANGES. 

Supt,  William  F.  Fox,  Richmond,  Fo.— The  year's  interval  I  think  to©  long.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  so  ureqnent  a  change  as  to  greatly  unsettle  things.  I  have  found 
the  semiannual  advancement  the  most  satisfactory. 

DANGER  IN  EXTREME  HINUTENESS  AS  WELL  AS  EXTREME  LOOSENESS. 

Supt,  W,  8,  Perry,  Ann  Arhor,  Mich. — ^The  more  minute  the  classification  the  better 
can  the  instruction  he  adaptea  to  individual  needs.  However,  quite  a  variety  of 
needs  and  ability  is  helpful.  Often  a  slow  pupil  will  be  greatly  benefited  b^  the 
quality  and  high  standard  of  work  of  a  bright  class  so  as  to  finally  reach  a  higher 
level.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  danger  of  too  close  grading,  oven  for  the  best  instruo- 
tion,  but  a  too  loose  grading  is  a  much  more  conmion  and  serious  danger. 

SEMIANNUAL  INTERVALS  COMBINED  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  PLAN. 

Supt  B.  B,  SnoWf  Aulurn,  N,  Y, — ^In  my  report  for  the  last  school  year,  now  in 
press,  I  suggest  to  the  board  the  plan  of  semiannual  promotions  for  all  classes  below 
the  high  school,  and  the  trial  of  the  departmental  system  of  teaching,  to  offset  in  a 
measure  the  loss  of  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  individuality  resulting  &om  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers. 

THE  TERM  INTERVAL  WITH  FREQUENT  CHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Supt,  Anton  D.  Miner,  North  Adams,  Mass. — In  primary  and  grammar  grades  our 
course  has  been  marked  out  and  prescribed  by  terms  (three  terms  to  the  year)  mak- 
ing twenty-seven  classes  in  our  nine  years'  course  below  the  high  school.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  allows  the  pupils  to  remain  but  a  short  time 
under  any  one  teacher. 

THE  SEMIANNUAL  INTERVAL  WITH  TWO  CLASSES  TO  A  TEACHER. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Salem,  Mass. — I  think  the  best  plan  for  classes  in  elementary 
instruction  is  to  have  two  classes  in  one  room,  the  one,  the  A  class,  six  months  ahead 
of  the  other,  the  B  class.    A  grade  would  still  mean  a  year's  work. 

HALF-YEARLY  GRADES,  INTERVALS,  AND  CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Supt.  John  Jasper,  New  York,  N,  Y. — There  are  fourteen  grades,  six  primary  and 
eight  grammar.  The  time  taken  to  complete  the  highest  grammar  grade  is  one  year. 
The  time  requ  ired  for  each  of  the  other  grades  is  a  half-year.  The  total  time  provided 
for  the  completion  of  the  course  is  seven  and  one-half  years;  the  intervals  between 
the  classes  are  a  half-year. 

SEMIANNUAL  AND  ANNUAL  INTERVALS. 

Supt.  E.  N.  Brown,  Hastings,  Nebr. — With  us  the  interval  in  all  ^ades  below  the 
high  school  is  one-half  a  year,  and  in  the  high  school  it  is  one  year.  We  promote  into 
the  high  school  twice  a  year,  the  first  year  of  the  course  being  so  adjusted  that  pupila 
can  enter  at  either  part  of  the  year. 

Supt.  Oilman  C.  Fisher,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — Half-year  intervals  in  the  lower  grades 
with  thirty  pupils  to  a  room  is  no  doubt  very  near  an  ideal.  One-year  intervals  are 
to  be  preferred  in  the  high  school. 

HALF-YEAB  INTERVALS  WITH   QUARTERLY  PROMOTIONS.     • 

Supt.  B.  C.  Kerr,  Wallatoalla,  Wash. — We  divide  our  year's  work  into  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each,  with  light  trial  examinations  every  ten  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
ten  weeks  we  often  find  bright  or  elderly  pupils  ready  for  the  upper  division,  and 
thoy  often  complete  the  gear's  work  in  twenty  weeks,  or  half  a  year,  while  dull 
pupils  stay  a  year  or  more  in  one  grade.  We  have  twenty-four  studies  in  our  high- 
school  course;  some  pupils  take  four  each  term,  or  eight  each  year,  and  graduate  in 
three  years ;  others  take  three  each  term  and  graduate  in  four  years. 

HALF-YEARLY  GRADES  WITH  FURTHER  DIVISION  BY  ABILITY. 

Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  Mexico,  Mo. — Our  pupils  are  in  rooms  graded  a  half  year 
apart.    In  much  of  their  work  these  may  be  considered  one  grade;  in  other  work 
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they  are  in  sections  graded  on  their  aptitude  and  ability  alon^  that  line.  We  try 
to  work  down  the  individual  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  the  primary  schools  there 
are  eight  grades,  twenty  weeks  apart;  and  in  the  grammar  schools  there  are  four 
grades,  covering  thirty  weeks  each,  the  entire  elementary  course  extending  over 
seven  years.  The  complete  high-school  course  covers  thirty-six  points.  Very  bright 
pupils  make  it  in  three  years;  slow  pupils  take  five  years.  Some  make  it  in  three 
and  one-half,  some  in  four,  and  others  in  four  and  one-half  years. 

TWO-THIRDS  OF  TUB  PUPILS  FINISH  A  GRADE  IN  MORE  OR  LESS  THAN  A  YEAR. 

Supt,  W,  L.  Steele,  Galeshurg,  III, — Pupils  are  admitted  three  times  a  year,  and  this 
interval  between  the  classes  is  preserved  to  the  seventh  grade.  For  three  years  I 
have  kept  a  record  of  the  time  each  child  spends  in  a  grade,  and  the  result  is  about 
this:  Two  children  out  of  three  spend  more  or  less  than  a  year  in  a  grade,  or,  in  other 
words,  about  66  per  cent  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  a  year  in  a  grade. 

C— The  Year-Long  Intervals. 

CLOSE  GRADING  IMPRACTICABLE  IN  A  LARGE  CITY. 

Supt.  Edicin  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass. — Pupils  should  not  be  graded  or  classified  more 
minutely  than  is  implied  in  annual  promotions.  Grading  by  half  years  is  too  fine 
work  for  the  administrative  machinery  applied  to  the  usual  material.  A  single 
school  might  grade  as  minutely  as  that,  but  not  a  whole  city  system  of  schools. 
*  •  *  K  a  school  principal  can  not  manage  to  promote  bright  pupils  rapidly  and 
dull  ones  slowly,  under  rales  based  on  the  theory  of  year-long  intervals,  by  the  use 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense,  he  should  be  replaced  by  one  who  cau. 
The  whole  business  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  iu  this  city  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  principals,  who  act,  nevertheless,  under  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the 
supervising  officials.  The  degree  of  common  sense  shown  in  applying  the  rules  of 
promotion  varies  in  different  schools,  of  course,  but  the  supervisors  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections. 

STRAIGHT  YEAR  INTERVALS  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Supt,  Henry  A,  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md. — Pupils  are  in  most  cases  promoted  at  the  end 
of  the  school  vear,  yet  promotions  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Principals  are  required 
to  place  pupils  in  the  grade  in  which  they  may  be  instructed  to  the  best  advantage, 
llie  class  intervals  are  one  year  throughout  the  entire  course.  I  can  not  see  how 
the  "interval  between  the  classes"  has  anything  to  do  with  '*  securing  classes  of  the 
normal  standard  in  size.''  When  teachers  are  furnished  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  50  pupils, 
if  one  teacher  has  a  class  of ''  normal  size,''  say  20,  some  of  the  other  teach^ers'  classes 
must  of  consequence  be  of  abnormal  size,  say  60  or  more.  In  a  class  of  50  pupils  the 
instruction  of  a  good  teacher  is  directed  to  the  canacity  of  each  scholar. 

If,  under  the  system  of  year-long  intervals,  the  less  mature  and  sluggish  minds  of 
the  class  are  discouraged  while  the  opportunities  of  the  bright  minds  are  wasted,  it 
is  not  the  fanlt  of  the  system,  but  of  the  teacher.  Bright  pupils  in  a  class  with  dull 
ones  help  the  whole  class  without  any  injury  to  themselves.  They  help  the  teacher 
to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

With  yearly  promotions  for  the  schools  generally,  and  with  promotions  at  any 
time  of  pupils  who  are  qualified,  it  seems  to  me  the  graded  system  affords  each  pupil 
as  much  opportunity  as  could  be  secured  by  a  graced  system  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement. 

A  great  advantage  of  yearly  intervals  between  the  grades  is  that  the  teachers  know 
their  pupils  better  and  are  better  qualified  on  that  account  to  teach  each  one  in 
accordance  with  his  aptitudes,  advancement,  and  disposition.  They  know  the 
parents  also,  and  are  able  to  secure  their  cooperation.  If  half-year  intervals  are 
better  than  yearly  for  the  reasons  suggested  in  your  questions,  why  are  not  quarterly 
intervals  better  than  either,  and  daily  intervals  best  of  allf 

The  problem  of  improving  the  schools  can  be  solved  in  no  other  way  than  by  pro- 
viding well-prepared  teachers,  both  as  to  academic  and  professional  training. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  THE  ONLY  PROPER  KIND. 

Supt,  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. — Classification  is  liable  to  be  a  nuisance. 
However  close  it  may  be  at  the  start  it  will  not  long  remain  so  if  pupils  develop  indi- 
vidually as  they  ought.  Classification  is  only  a  means  to  an  end;  but  it  too  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  an  end,  and  as  such  it  retards  the  growth  of  the  individual 
pupils.  It  is  iutendecl  to  furnish  facility  for  individual  teaching — the  only  good 
teaching — butitoftentendsunnecessarily  to  wholesale  work.    «     •    •    All  teaching 
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should  be  individual.  The  dull  can  take  a  narrow  range,  the  bright  can  cover  m 
broader  field,  with  many  relatedisabjects.  •  *  •  The  work  of  a  school  is  to  eda- 
cato  individuals,  not  to  stuff  a  class.  It  is  in  dealing  with  the  ''class"  that  teachers 
make  a  nuisance  of  this  whole  system  of  grading,  lict  the  teacher  consider  that 
here  are  30  or  40  children  to  be  educated,  developed,  strengthened,  built  up,  inter- 
ested.   Let  her  forgot  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''  a  class." 

BRIGHT  PUPILS  SHOULD  NOT  ADVANCE  TOO  RAPIDLY. 

Mr,  Eichard  L.  Carney  late  dty  euperintendent,  Alexandriaf  Va. — ^It  is  not  "the  nat- 
ural effect  of  classifying  with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between  classes  that  the 
bri<;ht  pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given  work  enough  to  develop  their  capacity ;" 
for  if  a  boy  or  girl  notably  excels  the  class,  extra  studies  can  and  ought  to  be  assigned, 
so  as  to  enable  him  or  her  to  catch  up  with  the  class  above.  My  experience  is,  how- 
ever, that  very  few  pupils  do  this,  and  that  it  is  more  expedient,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  excellence,  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  review  and  thus  become  more  thorough. 
Sometimes  such  pupils  get  so  well  grounded  by  this  means  that  they  can  go  ahead 
without  help  aud  are  able  to  skip  a  class  when  school  is  reopened  for  the  next  year. 
Decidedly,  the  teacher  ought  **  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow 
and  less  competent  pupils:"  it  is  just  where  his  help  is  needed  and  will  tell. 

This  S3'stem  does  not  '^  discourage  the  less  mature  and  the  sluggish  minds  of  the 
class,  while  it  wastes  the  opportunities  of  the  bright  minds ;"  on  the  contrary  it 
encourages  the  former  by  helping  them,  and  gives  greater  opportunity  to  the  latter 
by  enabling  them  to  learn  thoroughly j  and  not  become  superficial  by  too  much  hurry. 
Remember  that  as  a  rule,  ch  ildren  who  learn  quickly,  forget  quickly. 

Under  the  system  of  year-long  intervals  between  classes,  the  progress  of  the  whole 
school  is  not  **  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest  and  weakest  pupils;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  "make  haste  slowly." 

THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  CONTAINS  WORK  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL. 

Supt.  W,  JJ.  Morgan,  Cincinnati^  Ohio. — ^The  intervals  are  one  year  throu^out  the 
course.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  pupils  as  near  the  same  average  attainments  as 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  so  large  as  to  pre- 
clude much  individual  instruction  or  special  attention.  •  *  «  The  pupils  advance 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  as  a  general  thing.  *  *  *  A  proper  course  of  study  will 
afford  all  the  work  that  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  should  attempt.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  think  that  the  progress  of  the  school  is  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest. 
The  majority  advance,  while  probably  about  10  per  cent  ar«  unable  to  do  the  work 
in  a  manner  to  justify  promotion. 

INDIVIDUAL  PROMOTIONS  REMOTE  NEARLY  ALL  THE  E^ILS  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

S»pt.  Edward  Brooke^  Philadelphia^  Pa, — In  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  desirable 
to  classify  on  the  basis  of  one  year  with  the  privilege  of  advancing  bright  pupils 
whenever  they  seem  qualified  for  such  advancement.  Preferably  this  advancement 
should  be  made  about  midyear  without  a  formal  examination.  If  this  is  done  with 
good  judgment  the  evils  of  classification  can  be  almost  entirely  removed.  Our  first 
eight  grades  are  graded  by  half  years,  which  I  hope  to  phange  in  a  year  or  two. 

HALF-YEARLY  GRADES,  PROMOTIONS,  AND  INTERVALS  WITH  CORRESPONDING  CHANGES 
OF  TEACHERS— A  CHANGE  CONTEMPLATED. 

Supt,  William  H,  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N,  T, — ^We  have  fifteen  grades  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools — seven  primary  and  eight  grammar.  We  promote  twice  a  year  from  all 
grades,  at  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  July.  Intervals  of  tre  months.  In 
tliehigh  schools,  we  promote  and  graduate  twice  a  year,  as  in  the  elementary  schoola, 
at  intervals  of  five  months. 

The  objections  to  the  semi-annual  promotion  are  that  the  teacher  has  not  sufficient 
time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  pupils,  and  that  the  range  of  subject- 
matter  over  which  she  teaches  is  so  small  that  she  inevitably  becomes  narrowed  in 
her  educational  views.  I  am  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the  year-long  in- 
terval may  be  used  without  its  disadvantages.  I  think  the  last  two  years  of  the 
grammar-school  course  should  be  organized  on  the  departmental  system. 

ANNUAL  INTERVALS  6ATISFACTORT  TO  TEACHERS. 

Supt.  John  Swett,  San  Franoi9co,  Cal, — ^In  our  course  the  promotion  of  pupils  from 
one  grade  to  another  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  principal  and  the  class  teacher. 
Annual  promotions  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  teachers. 
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DI\^810N  INTO    CLASSES    OF    EQUAL  ABILITY    FOR    CONVENIENCES    OF  INSTRUCTION 

ONLY. 

Supt,  T.  M,  BdUiet,  Springfield,  Mass, — In  all  grades  we  promote  once  a  year  by 
classesy  thongh  we  make  many  individaal  promotions  during  the  year.  Hence  mo^t 
pupils  remain  a  year  in  each  grade.  In  some  branches  like  drawing,  writing,  lan- 
guage, reading,  singing,  etc.,  all  the  pupils  in  a  room  of  the  same  grade  form  one 
class.  In  studies  like  arithmetic,  geography,  reading  in  grades  first  and  second 
(pripiary),  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade  are  divided  into  sections  or  classes.  The 
classes,  however,  aro  of  the  same  grade,  and  are  not  any  ''  number  of  weeks  apart.'' 

The  annual  interval  does  tend  to  discourage  the  less  mature  and  sluggish  minds 
and  to  waste  the  opportunities  of  the  bright  minds,  but  I  think  frequent  individual 
promotions,  the  abolition  of  examinations  for  promo'fion,  making  the  course  of  study 
flexible  by  jading  the  instruction  pedagogically,  are  the  remedies  of  the  evil.  I  do 
not  believe  in  mechanical  remedies  in  such  matters. 

THE  EVILS  OF  GRADING  ARE  GREATER  WITH  SHORT  INTERVALS. 

Supi,  H,  B,  Roth,  Marlboro,  Mass, — ^It  is  our  plan  to  have  but  one  grade  in  one  room 
with  one  teacher.  New  classes  are  formed  only  in  September  of  each  year  when  the 
schools  are  reopened.  The  reclassification  of  special  individual  cases  of  pupils 
among  these  established  grades  may,  and  does,  take  place  at  any  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  year.  •  •  •  My  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  city  systems  with 
difterent  time  intervals  between  grades  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  year  interval  be- 
tween grades,  as  aflTording  the  best  conditions  for  the  work  of  instruction.  •  *  * 
According  to  my  observation  a  teacher  with  fifty  pupils  can  do  more  for  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  when  they  are  in  the  same  grade  (or  class).  It  is  not  the  "  year  inter- 
val," but  the  application  of  it  that  tends  to  hold  back  pupils  or  give  undue  time 
to  slow  ones.  With  the  same  administration,  I  believe  the  shorter  the  interval, 
when  less  than  a  year,  the  greater  the  c^-ils  so  often  reported. 

YEARLY  INTERVALS  PREFEURED  TO  THE  SEMIANNUAL. 

Supt.  John  Burke,  Newport,  Ky, — We  have  tried  intervals  of  a  half  year  and  inter- 
vals of  a  year  in  our  classes.  We  much  prefer  the  longer  period,  and  are  using  it 
now.  The  intervals  do  not  make  much  dlfiercnce,  as  education  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess, whether  the  intervals  are  long  or  short. 

If  a  pupil  can  go  in  advance  of  his  class  we  find  a  place  for  him  in  some  higher 
grade;  if  he  is  too  slow,  one  year  back  does  him  no  injury  or  injustice. 

Our  year's  course  is  long  enough  and  difficult  enough  for  pupils  of  good  average 
standing,  and  yet  within  the  reach  of  all  children  of  fair  intelligence  who  will  put 
forth  the  effort.  On  an  average  about  5  per  cent  of  children  in  primary  grades  fail 
to  pass,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  skip  one  grade  in  the  primary  course  of 
eigiit  years. 

Shorter  intervals  than  one  year  shift  classes  too  often.  We  tried  it  for  eight 
vears,  and  find  now  that  we  can  use  most  of  its  advantages,  and  experience  none  of 
its  inconveniences  by  keening  a  close  watch  on  the  power  of  children  and  promoting 
when  promotion  is  possible. 

FREQUENT  PROMOTIONS  LEAD  TO  SUPERFICIAL  WORK. 

Supt,  William  N,  Barringer,  NewarJCy  N,  J, — ^I  think  annual  promotions  are  best  for 
the  average  pupil.  Special  cases  should  receive  special  attention.  Too  frequent 
promotions  lead  to  superficial  work,  study  for  promotion,  and  not  for  the  mastery  of 
the  subject.  Pupils  need  time  to  mature,  and  should  not  as  a  rule  change  grade 
and  teacher  every  few  weeks. 

THREE  OBJECTIONS  TO  MINUTE  CLASSIFICATIOIT. 

Supi.  M,  A,  TameU,  Sidnmf,  Ohio. — ^There  are  many  objections  to  a  very  minute 
classification.  First.  According  to  Emerson's  dictum,  the  pnpU  learns  more  from 
his  companions  than  from  his  teacher.  If  he  is  as  good  as  the  best  in  his  class,  he 
will  learn  only  from  the  teacher ;  at  least  he  will  be  without  the  tuition  of  the 
bright  pnpil*  <uid  will  miss  the  spur  of  seeing  some  one  lieat  him.  Second.  The  slow 
section  wul  be  still  slower  and  will  never  get  very  far  ahead.  Third.  Frequent  pro- 
motions would  result  in  confusion  that  would  break  up  any  classification,  or  at  least 
keep  somebody  always  reclassifying. 
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NEW  MACHINERY  NECESSARY  FOR  MORE  RAPID  PROGRESS. 

Supt  L.  S,  Shimmetlf  Huntingdon,  Pa, — We  do  not  ri^dly  enforce  year-long  intervals 
except  in  the  high  school,  where  branches  must  be  finished  before  promotion  can  take 
place.  As  long  as  colleges  are  justified  in  making  the  brightest  and  dullest  take  the 
full  course,  we  think  high  schools  are.  It  isn't  possible  to  graduate  a  bright  pupil 
in  less  time  than  the  course  calls  for  unless  he  skips  some  branches.  We  would 
have  to  put  in  some  new  machinery  to  turn  them  out  any  faster. 

YEARLY  INTERVALS  NEED  NOT  RETARD  BRIGHT  PUPILS  IN  A  SMALL  CITY. 

Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg,  Greencasile,Jnd. — The  yearly  interval  between  CTadcs  is  the  rule 
throughout  our  entire  system.  Our  schools  are  in  four-room  buildings,  with  two 
grades  in  a  room.  A  bright  pupil  can  take  part  of  the  work  of  the  higher  grade, 
and  by  some  special  help  can  enter  the  next  room  at  the  close  of  the  ^ear,  when, 
though  at  first  weaker  than  the  class,  he  may  overtake  them,  since  he  is  presumed 
to  have  more  than  the  average  ability.  Evidently  not  many  grow  discouraged,  since 
17  per  cent  of  our  enrollment  are  in  the  high  school,  54.5  per  cent  of  those  below  the 
high  school  are  in  grades  1  to  4,  and  45.5  per  cent  are  in  grades  5  to  8. 

TIME  IS  WASTED  BY  FREQUENT  SIFTING. 

Supt,  G,  J,  McAndrew,  PlaUBhurg,  N,  Y. — If  properly  managed,  the  advancement 
is  greater  where  promotions  are  not  too  frequent,  and  the  danger  of  "overcrowding" 
is  much  lessened.  Time  is  not  lost  in  ''examinations''  or  whatever  sifting  process 
is  employed  to  separate  the  good  from  the  indifferent  pupils. 

YEARLY  INTERVALS  LEAD  TO  GREATER  SELF-RELIANCE. 

Supt,  C,  B.  Miller f  Kanticohef  Pa. — If  the  object  be  tp  lead  the  pupil  to  rely  upon 
himself,  I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  year  intetval. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  ATTAINMENT  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR  CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

Suft,  B,  M,  Zettler,  Macon,  Ga, — It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  instruct  with  profit 
pupils  in  the  same  class  who  are  one  year  apart,  i.  e.,  extremes  of  same  class  of  forty 
pupils  may  be  one  year  apart  in  half  or  two- thirds  of  their  studies.  The  privilege 
of  being  examined  for  promotion  at  any  time  during  the  term  should  be  allowed  to 
the  individual  pupil  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher. 

THE  FAILURES  OF  ONE  YEAR  MAY  BE  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  NEXT. 

Supt,  Willie  D,  Rouse,  Waco,  Tex, — ^With  yearly  intervals  the  progress  is  measured 
by  the  pace  of  the  "great  average  boy,"  and  the  brightest  lead  as  guiding  stars, 
while  the  slowest  and  weakest  are  kept  in  file  by  momentum.  If  he  lall  outside  he 
gains  strength  to  lead  next  year  where  he  dragged  back  this. 

PUPILS  SHOULD  REMAIN  WITH  THE  SAME  TEACHER  TWO  YEARS. 

Supt,  W,  N,  Hailmann,  Laporte,  Ind, — It  is  desirabTe  to  keep  children  with  one 
and  the  same  teacher  during  at  least  two  years,  and  let  her  make  subdivisions,  if 
need  be,  within  her  class. 

A  LONG  COURSE  WITH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SKIPPING. 

Supt,  E,  J,  Beardsley,  JBlmira,  N.  T, — As  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years' 
experience  as  principal  of  a  lar^e  ^aded  school,  comprising  all  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  greatest  discouragement  to  pupils 
comes  from  being  put  back  or  being  obliged  to  go  over  the  same  grade  a  second  time. 
I  would,  therefore,  first  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  entire  course,  then  would  make  the  time  for  completing  it  long  enough  for  the 
very  large  majority  of  the  pupils.  I  would  then  so  arrange  the  course  that  those 
capable  of  doing  the  work  in  less  time  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Supt.  Charles  H,  Douglas,  Eeene,  N,  B, — We  have  ten  grades,  each  covering 
one  year,  but  pupils  often  complete  the  ten  grades  in  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years,  as 
for  the  upper  fifth  of  the  class  we  promote  "  doubly  "  and  make  other  promotions 
during  the  year  in  individual  cases.  Annual  intervals  with  this  provision  of  pro- 
moting the  brighter  pupils  two  grades  instead  of  one  gives  good  results  with  us . 
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UNGRADED  ROOM  FOB  BOTH  BRIGHTEST  AND  DULLEST. 

Supt  G.  J.  Sluarty  Lewiiton,  ^^.—Tliere  should  be  in  each  building  of  sii  rooms 
one  room  fer  special  assistance,  either  to  aid  bright  pupils  to  jtimp  or  to  help  slow 
ones  along. 

Supt.  O.  E,  Smith,  De»  Moines  (north  side),  lovoa, — Everv  building  of  as  many  as 
eight  rooms  should  have  an  ungraded  class  or  room  in  which  to  work  up  the  strag- 
glers from  a  class  or  coach  the  bright  pupils  for  advancement. 

"all-gradk"  room  for  backward  pupils  only, 

Supi,  Isaac  M.  Wellington,  Crawfordsmlle,  Ind, — An  "  all-grade  "  room  for  the  tougher 
and  irrecular  class  aids  us  in  our  work.  Here  only  individual  work  is  done.  Of  a 
thousand  in  average  attendance  for  the  year  in  the  system  of  schools,  a  hundred  may 
have  dropped  to  the  all-grade  room,  and  seventy-five  been  returned  by  merit  to  the 
grades. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  UIOHBR  INSTITUTIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  YEAR-LONG  INTERVALS. 

Supt,  W,  JF.  Cottingham,  Easton,  Pa. — ^A  restraint  on  the  progress  of  a  school  does 
not  legitimately  follow  the  adoption  of  year-long  intervals  between  classes.  This 
fact  is  fulljV  verified  by  the  experience  of  many  of  our  best  schools,  and  is  supported 
by  the  policy  pursued  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  where  the  percentage 
of  slow  and  weak  students  in  the  respective  classes  is  no  less  than  that  exhibited  in 
the  common  schools.    •    •    • 

In  each  of  the  departments  composing  a  system  of  graded  schools  there  should  be 
but  two  classes  organized,  one  to  meet  the  wants  oi  the  bright  and  active  pupils 
whose  advancement  is  rapid,  the  other  to  subsen^e  the  interest  of  those  of  inferior 
development,  whose  progress  is  necessarily  slower.  Some  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  this  arrangement  may  be  stated  as  follows :  (1)  The  two  classes  thus  formed 
are  taught  independently  of  each  other  and  share  alike  the  teacher's  time  and  atten- 
tion; (2)  the  alternate  recitations  of  the  classes  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  study 
during  school  hours ;  (3)  the  bright  pupil  beiuc;  disincumbered  in  his  class  rela- 
tions, IS  free  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  in  school  advancement,  while  the  dull 
pupil,  being  undisturbed  by  the  discouragements  of  class  comparison  or  criticism, 
may  be  led,  though  at  a  slower  pace,  to  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  measure  of 
proficiency  by  the  use  of  means  and  methods  adapted  to  his  capacity ;  (4)  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  classes  need  not  necessarily  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  an  easy 
transition  from  one  class  to  another  when  the  interest  of  the  pupil  or  that  of  the  class 
renders  his  promotion  or  retrogradation  necessary. 

DIVISION  INTO  BRIGHT  AND  DULL,  WITH  EQUAL  TIME,  BUT  DIFFERENCE  IN  COMPRE- 
HENSIVENESS OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Supt.  C,  A.  Daniels,  Maiden,  Mass* — Every  class  composed  of  pupils  of  only  one 
ffrade  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  in  every  study  except  n>elling,  writing, 
drawing,  mpsic,  and  oral  instruction.  One  of  these  sections  should  be  employed  in 
study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  The  length  of  the  recitation  should  be  the  same 
for  both  sections.  Section  A  in  each  study  should  be  composed  of  pupils  capable  of 
doing  more  and  better  work  in  that  study  than  those  of  Section  B,  and  should  com- 

Srise  the  majority  of  the  class.  The  teacher  will  thus  be  enabled  to  devote  more  in- 
ividual  attention  to  the  members  of  Section  B.  Work  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  should  be  assigned  to  such  section.  Both  sections  will  be  expected  to  com- 
plete the  part  of  the  course  of  study  assigned  to  the  grade ;  but  Section  A  will  have 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  Section  B.  Pupils  may  be 
transferred  from  one  section  to  the  other  at  any  time  during  the  year,  wnenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  such  transfer  is  deserved. 

DIVISION  INTO  BRIGHT  AND  DULL,  ASSIGNING  UNEQUAL  TIME,  BUT  THE  SAME  WORK, 

Supt.  James  McGinness,  (hcenshoroj  Ky. — Each  class,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
early  in  the  term,  should  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  larger  numerically  than 
the  other,  each  having  the  same  amount  of  time  for  recitation  and  for  study  during 
school  hours.  The  section  of  fewer  pupils,  while  receiving  the  same  time  as  a  class, 
receives  more  time  and  attention  individually,  andthus  the  slower  or  less  thoroughly 
prepared  pupils  are  able  to  catch  up  or  keep  up  with  the  others.  Provision  should 
be  made  under  this  arrangement  for  having  tne  pupils  pass  from  one  division  to 
the  other  in  the  same  room  during  the  year,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work 
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done.  There  should  be  no  Bti^a  or  reflection  cast  upon  the  pupils  of  thelower  seo- 
tion.  It  might  be  well  to  designate  them  as  sections  "  A ''  and  "  B  "  instead  of  upper 
and  lower. 

DI^^JSION  IN  BRIGHT  AND  SLOW,   WITH  "SUPPLEMENTAL  WOKK"   FOR  THE  BRIGHT. 

Supt,  T,  C,  ClendeneUf  Cairo,  III, — ^We  have  an  average  of  fifty  pupils  in  one  teach- 
er's charge  and  of  the  same  grade.  These  we  divide  into  "  bright"  and  "  slow,"  or 
"A"  and  "B"*  divisions,  both  doing  the  same  work,  but  the  former  having  and 
requiring  much  less  time  than  does  tne  latter  for  class  recitation.  The  *^  brights  " 
are  kept  employed  with  supplemental  work. 

DIVISION  OF  BRIQirr  AND  DULL  PUPILS,    GIVING  EACH  EQUAL  TIME,   BUT  UNEQUAL 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK. 

Supt,  James  C,  Harris,  Borne,  Ga, — ^Each  grade — from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils— is  made 
into  an  upper  and  lower  section  for  class  work  and  seat  work,  according  to  advance- 
ment and  capacity  of  pupils.  The  upper  section  is  expected  to  do  more  and  better 
work  and  are  more  certain  of  promotion.  Those  failing  of  promotion  are  placed  in 
the  upper  section  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  but  again  subject  to  deino> 
tion  to  lower  section  of  same  grade. 

flUBDmSION  INTO   "POOR"  AND   "BRIGHT"  IS  HARMFUL. 

Supt.  Leigh  R,  Hunt,  Coming,  N.  Y, — I  want  the  poor  pnpils  to  be  lifted  up  by  con- 
tact with  the  best.  Subdivide  a  cla«s  with  " poor"  and  ** bright,"  and  the  duU  are 
disheartened  and  stay  poor  always. 

SLUGGISH  MINDS  ARE  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  BRIGHT. 

Supt.  John  A,  Steicarf,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — The  sluggish  minds  will  develop  a  depth 
of  thought  that  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  so-called  bright  minds.  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  and  two  or  more  varieties  of  thinkers  and  workers  will  develop 
a  thought  better  than  one  variety, 

AN  ADDITIONAL  STUDY  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE. 

Supt.  H.  F,  Derr,  Elgin,  lU. — ^We  have  a  method  of  promoting  that  taked  away 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  "year-long  intervals"  of  promotion.  I  have  used  it  satis- 
facttnily  for  ten  years. 

When  a  pupil  is  able  to  do  more  than  his  class,  let  him  take  one  additional  branch  ' 
in  the  next  higher  grade.  If  he  can  do  this  satisfactorily,  let  him  drop  that  study 
in  his  regular  grade  and  add  a  second  branch  in  the  higher  grade.  If  he  can  do  thia 
additional  work  well  and  the  regular  work  well,  again  drop  the  study  in  the  regu- 
lar grade  and  give  him  another  study  in  the  higher  grade.  If  he  can  do  this  well 
and  is  good  in  the  remaining  studies  of  the  lower  grade,  promote  him  wholly  to 
the  higher  grade. 

This  plan  does  not  break  the  yearly  classification,  never  gives  the  pupil  more 
than  one  extra  study,  and  gives  every  bright  and  strong  pupil  a  chance  to  do  his 
best. 

OVERLAPPING  OF  GRADES. 

Supt,  H.  L,  Taylor,  Canandaigua,  N,  T, — ^My  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  arrange 
pro:4:i*ammes  of  adjacent  grades  so  that  the  brighter  pupils  may  take  parts  of  two 
grades'  work,  while  the  duller  can,  if  necessary,  take  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  grade. 

GRADUAL  PROMOTION. 

Supt,  W,  R,  Prentice,  HornelUville,  N,  T, — In  a  measure  we  avoid  the  trouble  that 
comes  from  grading  by  promoting  at  any  time  any  pupil  who  is  able  to  do  more 
work,  doing  this  so  gradually  that  he  does  not  skip  any  important  work. 

ELECnVES  FOR  BRIGHT  PUPILS,   WITH  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  DULL. 

Supt,  M,  A,  YameU,  Sidney,  Ohio. — ^The  problem  of  classification  can  best  be  solved 
in  the  course  of  study  by  making  it  flexible,  "enriching"  it  with  enough  electives 
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to  k«ep  the  brightest  pnpil  from  marking  time  and  'with  minimum  requirements 
small  enough  to  allow  the  dullest  to  attempt  the  next  grade  after  '<rex>eating''  once. 
If  the  course  is  rich  enough  the  brightest  might  ''repeat"  with  profit. 

EXTRA  COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  BRIGHT  PUPILS. 

Supi,  M,  E.  Hard,  Salem,  Ohio. — There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  promotion  to 
higher  grades  until  you  reach  the  A  grammar  grade.  We  sometimes  give  the 
brighter  pupils  an  extra  course  in  reading  to  occupy  their  time^  and  they  regard  it 
quite  an  honor. 

ELECTIVES  FOR  BRIGHT  PUPILS. 

Supt.  E,  HunifMedfcrd  and  Winchester,  Maws. — Bright  pupils  should  have  an  elect- 
ive in  the  grammar  grades — Latin,  French,  or  German — as  we  do  in  Winchester, 

COLLATERAL  WORK  OF  A  MORE  ADVANCED  CHAKACTEK. 

Supt  C  F.  Boyden,  Taunton,  Mass, — In  grades  below  the  high  school  our  ''course 
of  study"  prescribes  certain  limits — ^the  minimum — that  must  be  reached.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  and  expected  to  give  the  bright  pupils  extra  collateral,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  advanced  work  than  that  required  by  tlio  "course.'' 

n. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Questions. 

INors.<-Iii  the  folloiriDj^  tb«  sabstuioe  only  of  the  replies  is  given.    The  flfnres  indicate  the  number 
of  sapeiintendents  -vrho  express  the  opinions  quoted.] 

1.  How  minutely  is  it  desirable  to  grade  or  classify  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  f 

[The  replies  to  this  qnestion  were  not  of  snob  a  nature  ss  to  permit  of  satisfsctory  dassifica- 
tion.    Many  of  the  most  notable  ones  may  1)6  found  in  the  i>reoedin£  pages.] 

2.  Is  it  sufficient  to  classify  with  intervals  of  year's  work  in  ccrade  of  advanoement 
between  the  classes,  or  ought  the  intervals  to  be  made  as  small  as  can  be  done  and 
secure  classes  of  the  normal  standard  in  size — say  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  in  each! 

The  latter  is  the  proper  plan 271 

The  year-looff  interval  is  safficient 65 

A  year  is  too  long 19 

A  year  is  too  long:  the  lower  the  grade,  the  shorter  should  be  the  interval 6 

The  year's  interval  is  better  for  some  grades,  the  shorter  for  others S 

The  half-year  interval  is  the  best 57 

The  half-year  interval  is  best  except  in  the  high  school,  where  the  yearly  interval  is  sufficient. .  4 

The  half-year  interval  is  best  in  the  five  lowest  grades 2 

It  is  immaterial 2 

Vague  or  noncommittal  replies 31 

Total 465 

3.  Is  it  the  natural  effect  of  classifying  with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between 
elasees  that  the  bright  pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given  work  enough  to  do  to 
develop  their  capacity,  while  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  on  the  slow  and  less  competent  pupils! 

Yes 203 

No 32 

That  is  the  tendency 13 

Yes;  to  a  great  extent 18 

Yes;  to  a  certain  degree 13 

Yea;  if  thesy8tem&  rigid 12 

Yes;  but  it  may  be  avoided  br  careful  olassiflcation 5 

Yes;  it  may  be  avoided  by  efficient  supervision 3 

Yes;  the  teacher  may  avoid  it 10 

Yes:  it  may  be  avoided  by  individual  promotion 18 

Sometimes 2 

Yes;  in  the  lower  grades.   No;  in  the  higher 2 

Kot  necessarily 28 

It  depends  on  the  teacher 8 

No;  It  is  the  dull  who  are  ii^jured 3 

Hot  so  as  we  manage  it .- 5 

Yague  or  noncommittal  replies 80 

Total 465 
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4.  Does  not  this  system  disconra^e  the  less  mature  and  the  slaggish  minda  of  the 
class  while  it  wastes  the  opportunities  of  the  bright  minds! 

Yes 223 

No 41 

That  ia  the  tendency 20 

To  a  great  extent 18 

To  some  extent 20 

Yes ;  a  good  teacher  may  aroid  it 14 

Yes;  in  a  rigid  system 16 

Yes;  in  the  lower  grades;  little  evidence  of  snch  effect  in  the  higher 1 

More  harm  is  done  to  bright  tlian  to  sluggish  pupils 5 

Perbans  bright  pupils  are  wrong 1 

It  rentiers  the  sluggish  indifferent •. 2 

The  sluggish  suffer  moat 4 

Some  of  the  laggards  might  be  discouraged 1 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  yes;  to  the  second  part,  no 1 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  no;  to  the  second  part,  yes 10 

To  the  firt  part  of  the  question,  it  is  uncertain ;  to  the  second  part,  yes 8 

Not  necessarily 38 

It  depends  on  the  teacher 4 

Not  so  as  we  manage  it 2 

Such  results  are  avoided  by  individual  promotions  and  demotions 10 

Vague  or  nonconmi  Ittal  replies 26 

Total 465 

5.  Under  the  system  of  year-long  intervals  between  classes,  is  not  the  progress  of 
the  whole  school  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest  and  weakest  pupils! 

Yes 119 

No ^ 40 

That  is  the  tendency 57 

Approximately 16 

To  a  great  extent 16 

The  progress  is  slower  than  the  pace  of  the  average  pupil 21 

The  pace  is  that  of  the  average 68 

Not  entirely 12 

Yes;  remeay,  irregular  promotions 7 

Yes;  in  a  rigid  system 15 

Yes;  as  far  as  the  work  required  for  promotion  is  concerned 1 

Not  necessarily 29 

No;  the  slow  ones  are  neglected - 6 

No;  this  is  prevented  by  uidlvldual  promotions 7 

No:  it  is  prevented  by  the  demotion  of  dull  pupils .* 11 

Not  so  under  our  plans 8 

Not  necessarily ;  it  may  be  pxtevented  by  individual  promotions  and  demotions 9 

It  depends  on  the  teacher 5 

Vague  or  noncommittal  replies 19 

Total 466 

III. 

Statistics  of  Class  Intervals  in  the  Several  Grades  in  City  Public-school 

Systems. 


Grade. 


KLEMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  gratle 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ninth  grade 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 


Number  of  cities  in  which  the  class  intervals  ar»- 


school 
year. 


197 
226 
236 
247 
254 
260 
270 


341 
340 
343 
278 


Less 

than  a 
school 
year. 


237 
216 
204 
191 
185 
175 
160 
148 
13 


Be- 
tween 
a  half 

year 
and  a 
year. 


A  half 
year. 


131 
150 
154 
153 
154 
147 
137 
128 
11 


63 


Be- 
tween 
a  quar- 
ter of  a 

ywr 
and  a 

half 
year. 


A  quar- 
ter of  a 
year  or 
less. 


Num- 
ber of 
vague 
or  in- 
definite 

an- 
swers. 


Whole 
number 
of  re- 
plies re- 
ceived. 


465 
465 
465 
465 
465 
460 
457 
445 
.  57 


453 
448 
440 
368 
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List  op  Cities  in  which  the  Class  Intervals  in  the  Eighth  Elementary 
Grade  are  Less  than  a  Year, 


California, — Los  Angeles. 

Connecticut. — RockviUe. 

Delaware. — Wilmington. 

Georgia, — ^Americns. 

Illinois. — Belleville,  Dnquoin,  East  St. 
Lonis,  Galesl)urs:,  Monmouth,  Paris, 
Rock  Island,  Rockford,  Sterling, 
Streator. 

Indiana. — Ell  chart,  Evansville,  Ham- 
mond. Hantington,  Indianapolis,  Law- 
renceourg,  Logansport,  Marion,  Michi- 
gan City,  Peru,  Richmond,  Seymour, 
Shelbyville,  Terre  Haute.  Valparaiso. 

Iowa. — Atlantic.  Council  Bluffs,  Creston, 
East  Des  Moines,  Mason  City,  North 
Des  Moines.  Dubuque,  Le  Mars,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Oskaloosa,  Waterloo. 

-ffawafl*.— Atchison,  Kansas  City,  Leaven- 
worth, Newton,  Parsons,  Topeka,  Wel- 
lington. 

Ken  «ttcfcy.— Frankfort . 

Louisiana, — Shreveport. 

MasMchueeits.^jyedhskm,  Fall  River, 
Lawrence,  North  Adams,  Salem,  Water- 
town. 

Michigan.—BsLj  Citjr,  Detroit,  Flint, 
Grand  Rapids,  Ioma«  Kalamazoo,  Me- 
nominee, Ypsilanti. 

MinHesoia.^Vnlnth,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Cloud,  Winona. 

Mississippi. — Greenville. 

if t««OMH.— Carthage,  Clinton,  Hannibal, 
Kansas  City,  Louisiana.  Mexico,  Mo- 
berly,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Warrens- 
burg. 


Montana. — Helena. 

Nebraska. — Grand  Island,  Hastings, 
Omaha,  South  Omaha. 

Nero  Hampshire. — Manchester. 

Xeto  Jersey. — Bayonne,  Camden,  Jersey 
City,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Salem. 

Ne\o  York. — Albany,  Brooklyn,  Flushing, 
Glens  Falls,  Ithaca,  Lockport,  Middle- 
town,  Malone,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  Niagara  Falls,  Port  Jervis,  Syra- 
cuse, Whitehall. 

Ohio, — A  k  r  o  n ,  Bucyrus,  Nelsonville, 
Youngstown. 

Oregon. — ^Astoria,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — Bristol,  Butler,  Consho- 
hocken,  Dubois,  Hazleton,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Middletown,  Meadville,  New 
Brighton^  Norristown,  Philadelphia, 
PhcBuixville,  Tamaqua,  Tyrone,  Union- 
town,  Washington,  Wilkmsburg,  Wil- 
liam^ort. 

Rhode  island. — Providence. 

Texas. — Austin,  Brownsville,  Corpus 
Christi,  Corsicana,  Dallas,  Den  i son, 
Galveston,  Palestine,  Paris. 

Utah. — Provo. 

Virginia. — Manchester,  Richmond. 

Washington. — Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Wallawalla. 

Wisconsin. — ^Ashland,  Ean  Claire,  La 
Crosse,  Superior. 
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Abrakgbicbnt  of  Culss  Intervals  in  thb  Bbvsral 


10 


11 


18 


21 


atj. 


I 


OALIFOBIflA. 

8an  FianciBOo 

COLORADO. 

Denrer  (District  No.  1) 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  HftTen 

DELA.WABX. 

Wilmington 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUXBIA. 

Washington 

OEOBOU. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Cliiciigo 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

KENTUCKY. 

LonisTille 

LOUISIANA. 

Now  Orleans ,* 

MARYLAND. 

Bal  t  imore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

('anibridgo. 
Tall  Kiver  . 
Worcester  . 


Detroit , 

Grand  Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 


Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha  . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Camden 

Jersey  City  . 

Newark 

Pateraon  . . . . 
Trenton 


Elementary  schools. 


Firstgrade 
or  year. 


i  year  to 
lyear. 

3  months  . 


lyear. 
4  year, 
lyear.. 
lyear., 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 


1  year, 
lyear. 
iyear., 
lyear.. 


jye«. 


weeks.. 


lyear. 


lyear 

2-5  weeks 


13  weeks.. 


I  year, 
lyear. 
1  year. 
I  year.. 
I  year. 


Seoond 
grade. 


lyear.... 
4  months, 
lyear.... 
lyear.... 

lyear — 


lyear., 
lyear. 


iyew 

lyear 

lyear 

lyear 


lyear.. 
1  year. , 
I  year. . 
lyear.. 


*year. 
lyear. 


lyear. 


lyear — 
2-5  weeks. 


lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
1  year, 
lyear. 
lyear. 


Third 
grade. 


lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 


lyear... 
1  year. . . 
I  year. . . 
lyear... 


lyear... 
lyear... 

lyear.. 

5  weeks 
lyear.. 


iyear. 
year, 
year.. 
I  year, 
lyear. 


Fourth 
grade. 


lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyaar.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear., 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 


1  year. . 

tyeAr.. 
year., 
year., 


lyear., 
lyear.. 


lyear. 


J  year, 
6-10 


weeks. 


lyear. 


tyear.. 
year., 
year.. 
I  year. . 
lyear.. 


Fifth  grade. 


lyear.. 
lyear. 
lyear., 
lyear., 
lyear., 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 


lyear. 

tyear. 
year, 
year. 


J  year, 
lyear. 


B^ 


10  weeks. 


lyear.. 


lyear,. 
iyear.. 
lyear., 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
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Elememtarj  ecJweh. 


Sixth 
giade. 


BawwHik 


Eicliih 


High  schooU. 


nntyesr. 


Second 
year. 


Third  year. 


Fourth 
year. 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


1  year.. 
I  year.. 
1  yejir.. 
i  year., 
lyear.. 
1  year.. 
1  year.. 
I  year. 
1  year.. 
1  year. 
1  year.. 


1  year. 
I  year. 
i  year. 
1  year. 


t  year, 
r  jear.. 


lyear.. 
lyoar.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear. 
1  year. 


lyear. 

iyear. 
year, 
year. 


iyear. 
I  year. , 


i  year.. 

{year.. 
I  to  I  year. 

I  year.. 


lyear. 


ly-r. 
ly«ar.. 
1  year, 
lyear., 


|y«ar.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear....: 


1  year. , 

iyear. 
year., 
year., 


lyear. 
lyear. 

lyear. 


iycar 

I  to  I  year. 


lyear. 


ijeai. 
lyear. 


lyear. 


(year, 
year, 
year., 
I  year. 
1  year.. 


(year., 
year., 
year.. 
iyear., 
year.. 


iyear. 
year, 
year, 
lyear. 
Iyear.. 


lyear. 

fyear. 
year, 
year. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear., 
lyear. 
lyear. 
|y«K. 
lyMT. 
lyear. 
lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
1  year. 
1  year. 


iyear. 
iyear. 


iyear. 
lyear. 


1  year. 


*  year. 
I  year, 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 


lyaar.. 
ly«ar.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyaar.. 
lyear.. 
lyaar.. 
|y«ar.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
1  year. 
1  jear. 


iyear. 
iyear. 


lyear., 


lyear. 
iyear.. 


lyear. 


iyear, 
year, 
year, 
lyear. 
lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear., 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 
lyear.. 


lyear. 
1  year, 
lyear. 
Ijear. 


iyear.. 
lyear-. 


lyear. 


lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 


1  year. . 
lyear.. 
1  yearv . 
lyear.. 


h  year, 
kyear. 


lyear. 


lyear. 


tl 


year, 
year. 


lyear. 
iyear. 


l.year.. 


lyear. 


iyear. 
Jyear. 
lyoar. 
lyear. 
1  year. 


I  year, 
iyear., 
lyear. 
1  year. , 
lyear.. 


12 
13 

14 
16 


10 
20 


21 


22 
23 
24 
25 

2e 
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City. 


First  grade 
or  year. 


Elementary  schools. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Fifth 
grade. 


Albany  . . . . 
Brooklyn... 

Buffalo 

New  York . 
Rochester.. 
Syracuse . . . 
Troy 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland . 


PENNSTLVAIOA. 


Allegheny.... 
Philadelphia . 


40 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

Providence 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville 

vmaiNiA. 
Richmond 

WI8CON8IN. 

Milwaukee 


*year. 
{year, 
iyear. 
*year. 
lyear. 
4  year, 
Jyear. 

lyear. 
lyear. 

lyear, 
lyear 

4year 

lyear. 

lyear 

lyear. 


kyear.. 
(year., 
kyear. 
kyear.. 
[year, 
lyear. 
kyear. 


lyear.. 
lyear.. 


lyeir., 
lyear. 


lyear., 
lyear., 
lyear., 
lyear. 


•Jyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
4  year, 
lyear. 


lyear., 
lyear.. 


lyear. 
lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 
lyear. 


lyear. 
lyear. 
♦year, 
lyear. 
lyear. 

Jyear. 
year. 

lyear. 
lyear. 

lyear. 
lyear. 

lyear. 

lyear, 

lyear, 

lyear. 


(year, 
year, 
year. 
Jyear. 
lyear. 
Jyear. 
lyear. 

lyear. 
lyear. 

lyear 
lyear 

lyear 

lyear 

lyear 

lyear 
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Sixth 
grade. 


4  year.. 
I  year., 
1  year.. 
h  year.. 
1  year., 
iyear.. 
1  year.. 


1  year. 
1  year. 


1  Tear. 
4  year. 


I  year. 
1  year.. 
i  year. 
1  year.. 


Elementary  echools. 


Seventh 
grade. 


tyear. 
year, 
year. 
J  year., 
lyear. 

t  year- 
year., 


lyear. 
lyear. 


1  year. , 
Jycar. 


iyear. 
lyear.. 
4  year., 
lyear.. 


Eighth 
grade. 


4  year. 
4  yeAr. 
lyear.. 

iyear., 
year., 
4  year. 
Ijear.. 


4  year, 
lyear 


lyear. 


ED  91 C4 


Ninth 
grade. 


High  schools. 


First  year. 


lO 


lyear.. 


lyear..      ' 


4  year I 


4  year.. 


11 


,1 


4  year, 
iyear. 
4  year. 


lyear. 
4  year, 
lyear. 


1  j-ear. 
lyear., 


lyear. 
lyear. 


lyear. 
4  year, 
lyear. 


Second 
year. 


19 


iyenr. 
year, 
year. 


1  year. , 
4  year. 
1  year- 


1  year, 
lyear. 


lyear., 
lyear. 


Third 
year. 


13 


4year., 
4  year. 
4  year. 


lyear., 
4  year. 
1  year. 


lyear. 
lyear. 


1  year, 
lyear. 


Not  8tCt3d. 


lyear. 
4  year, 
lyear. 


1  year. 
4  year, 
l^ear. 


Fourth 
year. 


14 


4  year, 
iyear. 
i  year. 


1  year. , 
4  year. 


lyear. 


1  year, 
lyear. 


1  year. 


1  year. 


38 


39 


43 


41 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


I.  Eeports  Made  to  the  Department  op  Supebintbwdenob  op 
THE  National  Educational  Association  by  its  Committee 
ON  School  Statistics. 

(•)  preliminary  report,  made  at  the  PHILADELPHIA   MEETING.  FEBRUARY, 

1801. 

Gentlemen:  Yonr  committee  appointod  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  school  statistics,  beg  leave  to 
ofter  the  following  preliminary  report,  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  studies  on 
the  subject,  and  postponing  for  another  meeting,  or  for  the  work  of  another  commit- 
tee, if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  statistics 
which  will  afford  the  data  required  tor  a  comparative  study  of  domestic  and  foreign 
educational  systems. 

Yonr  committee  would  first  call  attention  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  collection 
of  statistics,  which  they  conceive  to  bo  the  following:  ^ 

Statistics  reveal  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  powers  and  forces  involved  in  a 
process.  Forces  and  powers  are  revealed  in  their  results.  Their  results  are  of  lit- 
tle moment,  if  dead  results,  except  as  they  indicate  what  the  living  power  has  been 
and  still  ia.  In  matters  of  education  we  iur|uire  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
educative  j>roce88,  and  learn  thia  by  a. quantitative  study  of  the  means  employed  and 
the  results  obtMned.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that  the  quantities  given 
by  our  statistical  tables  can  have  no  significance  except  in  connection  with  the  qual- 
itative elements  involved.  We  pass  over  at  once  from  the  how  many  to  the  what 
kind.  We  seek,  again,  new  quantitative  data  that  may  indicate  the  quality,  but  we 
never  roach  quantitative  data  that  are  significant  in  and  for  themselves. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  as  the  four  principal  heads  under  which  school 
statistics  may  be  grouped:  First, attendance  of  pupils.  Second, course  of  study. 
Third,  teaching  forces  and  appliances.  Fourth,  support — revenue  and  expenditures. 
Under  these  four  heads  they  would  g^oup  the  following  details: 


Statistics  of  attemlance  should  answer  questions  like  the  following:  (a)  How 
manyf  (6)  How  longf  (o)  Who!  That  is  to  say:  (1)  How  many  pupils  in  the 
aggregate t  (2)  How  many  relatively  to  the  entire  population f  (3)  How  many 
relatively  to  the  population  of  the  school  age,  say  5  to  21,  6  to  14,  or  some  other 
period  agreed  upouf  Then  this  item  should  be  further  defined  in  five  items:  (1) 
How  many  enrolled  during  the  annual  session  of  school?    *(2)  How  many  as  aver- 

*  In  a  report  made  to  tb«  National  ConnoU  of  Education  in  1891,  by  W.  T.  Harris,  chairman  of  com* 
mitteo,  tb*  question  of  dnplicate  onroUmente  was  diacussed  am  fullowa  (ProcNat  £d.  Aas.,  1891, 
36i,  ^65) : 

'*\Vv  h^re  to  inqnire  flrsi,  what  ia  the  total  namber  of  diffeimt  pnpUa  enrolled  in  school  in  the 
eofinw  of  the  jeawf  Thia  is  the  simplest  of  all  inquiries,  and  vet  there  ia  great  dil!icnlty  in  obtaiiting 
accnr.uT  in  regard  to  it.  for  the  reasons:  first,  inaccoxale  bookkeopin^  by  the  teacher;  secondly-,  the 
habit  of  dnplicate  regxstrationa. 

**  The  statistics  of  no  oonntry  or  State  can  be  considered  as  yet  perfectly  roliablo  in  thia  Item.  Here 
are  soror  of  the  ways  in  which  dnplicnto  re<;i»tration  comes  in : 

"  (n)  In  nind  dbitricta  a  winter  school  14  kept  by  one  teacher,  probablv  a  man,  and  in  the  summer 
another  session  is  kept  and  by  a  woman.  The  atatistics  of  these  schools  are  reported  to  the  central 
ofllce  of  tite  town  ana  thenco  to  tlie  State  witboat  making  acconnt  of  the  duplicate  registration  of 
pnpils.  The  sommer  school  registers  a  large  number  of  new  pupiLs,  especially  of  young  cliildren,  but 
retains  a  good  many  of  the  wiuter  pupils.  As  towns  grow  populous  the  two-session  school  is  sup- 
pkntcd  by  the  continnoos-tena  scbooC  and  one  registration  taves  the  place  of  two.  The  States  with 
mial  districts  which  are  gradually  adopting  the  coutinnous-term  school,  tliereffire,  fVoqueutly  show  a 
Ascreasein  th«  annnal  aanllment  of  pupils,  and  seam,  therefore,  to  be  retrograding,  wheress  they  are 
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age  beloDginef    (3)  How  many  in  actual  averase  daily  attendcuicef    (i^^  How  many 
nrere  droppea  and  afterward  readmitted!    (5)  The  number  of  cases  oi  tardiness. 
Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  (How  longf )  we  wish  the  number  of  daily 


were  dropped  and  afterward  readmitted!    (5)  The  number  of  cases  oi  tardiness. 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  (How  long!)  we  wish  the  number  of  dai . 
school  sessions  for  the  year,  and  the  hours  of  a  school  session,  the  length  and  hour 


of  recesses  and  intermissions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  "Who!  we  include  such  terms  as — (1)  How  many  of  each 
sex!  (2)  How  many  at  each  year  of  age»  and  the  average  age!  (3)  Race.  (4)  How 
many  bom  in  the  town  or  State  where  the  school  is  situated!  (5)  How  many  bom 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  nation!  (6)  How  many  bom  abroad!  (7)  Occupations 
of  parents. 

n. 

Under  the  second  of  our  four  chief  heads  we  should  ask  for  statistics  regarding  the 
course  of  study,  and  thus  determine  by  this  grade  of  schools  as  follows :  (a)  Kinder- 
garten, (b)  Primary  and  grammar  school,  (c)  Secondary  education,  (d)  Higher 
education. 

We  should  ask  very  carciully  as  to  the  relations  of  these  items  to  the  first  class  of 
items,  especially  age,  sex,  and  averaee  attendance. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  secondary 
schools  by  the  following  tests:  The  introduction  of  algebra  or  of  an  ancient  or  mod- 
ern language  marks  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  higher 
course  of  study  should  be  marked  by  analytic  mathematics,  or  by  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies,  or  by  advanced  language  studies. 

III. 

The  third  general  head,  '*The  Teaching  Forces  and  Appliances,"  includes:  (1) 
Buildings  ana  accommodations.  (2)  Size  of  schools  under  one  principal  teacher  (or 
else  number  of  pupils  per  teacher).  (3)  Number  of  teachers.  (4)  Supervision.  (5) 
Means  of  training  teachers.  ^6)  Examinations  of  teachers.  (7)  Methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction  used  by  teacners. 

IV. 

The  fourth  general  head,  "  The  Support  of  Schools,"  includes :  (1)  Revenue,  items 
of:  (a)  Receipts  from  State  and  local  taxation,  (b)  Receipts  ^om  funds  or  pro- 
ductive property,  (c)  Receipts,  if  any,  from  tuition.  ^2)  Expenditures:  (a)  For 
teachers^  salaries,  including  supervision,  {h)  Incidentals,  including  Janitor  hire, 
fuel,  apparatus,  and  other  current  expenses,  (o)  Permanent  investments,  including 
building  and  repairs. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  use  to  be  made  of  these  several  items,  in  studying  the  effective  forces  of  educa- 
tional systems,  and  in  comparing  oi^e  with  another.  Such  discussion  is  not  here 
attempted,  but  is  suggested  as  a  proper  subject  of  a  supplementary  report.  More- 
over, your  committee  have  observed  the  prime  necessity  for  such  a  definition  of  the 
Eovcral  items  as  to  prevent  misunderstaudiug.    A  description  of  the  best  methods  of 

improTlDethe  qnalitvand  qnantity  of  their  edncation  by  increaslDg  the  animal  term  of  school,  and  by 
engaging  better  teacbora,  and  by  actually  enrolling  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  though  not  counting  any 
of  these  twice. 

"(6)  But  there  is  another  source  of  duplicate  enrollment  in  the  fact  that  some  schools —private 
academies  being  the  first  to  do  this— count  each  term  of  the  vear  a  soparato  afiair,  and  give  the  enroll- 
ment for  each  of  the  three  or  four  terms  first  in  detail  and  then  in  the  aggregate,  vitbout  deducting 
duplications. 

"  (6)  A  third  and  more  dangerous  form  of  duplicate  enrollment  comes  from  enrolling  twice  those 
who  are  promoted  firom  one  school  to  another  dunng  the  year;  they  ore  counted  onoo  in  the  primary 
school,  for  example,  and  again  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  school  to  which  they  are  transferred. 
This  tliird  form  of  duplicate  enrollment  used  to  vitiate  the  statistics  of  the  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast— Philadelphia,  in  one  year,  for  example,  counting  some  70,000  pupils  twice  in  its  returns,  and 
making  an  aggregate  of  177,000  when  only  107,000  different  nupils  were  actually  enrolled. 

"(d)  Anothur  cause  of  duplication  is  the  neglect  to  make  a  matter  of  registration  of  the  item  of 
attendance  of  a  pupil  in  another  school  within  tne  same  year,  when  receiving  him  by  transfer.  The 
constantly  shifting  population  of  a  city  causes  this  to  be  a  considerable  item. 

"  («)  Lastly,  carelessness  in  keeping  the  annual  register  of  a  largo  school  leads'toa  duplicate  enroll* 
ment  of  many  nnpils  who  leave  in  the  fall  and  return  to  school  in  the  spring.  Their  former  attend- 
ance has  been  rorgotton  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

••  There  is  need  for  a  good  device  to  prevent  this  duplicate  enrollment,  whlcb  vitiates  all  conclusions 
based  on  the  item  of  actual  school  attendance.  It  should  be  required  of  each  teacher  to  enter  in  a 
column  after  each  pupil's  name  the  fact  of  attendance  or  nonattendance  previously  in  the  same  year 
in  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

"  In  all  largo  schools,  where  there  are  many  teachers  and  many  separate  roll  books  kept,  it  should 
be  reouired  by  the  princinal  that  each  teacher  should  keep  a  column  in  which  he  or  she  write  after  each 
pupil  s  name  the  *  annual  register  number  '  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  annual  register  should  be 
numbered.  This  '  annual  ro«ist«r  number  *  will  prevent  duplicate  registration  in  the  same  sohooL  and 
will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  Items  of  each  separate  teacher  s  roll  book  to  the  general  register." 
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keeping  and  tabulating  tho  several  items  would  also  he  a  very  useful  addition  to 
sucn  a  report. 

In  dealing  with  reports,  not  merely  reports  from  a  foreign  country,  but  with 
reports  from  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  your  committee  has  been  im- 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  tabulating  statistics.  There 
should  bo  a  careful  collation  of  all  terms  and  designations  used  here  and  abroad,  and 
80  minute  a  description  given  of  the  processes  of  ascertaining  the  data  under  the 
several  heads  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  eacli. 
Without  this  accurate  information  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  comparative  study 
of  school  systems. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

Jas.  MacAltster. 

George  P.  Brown. 

(6)  REPORT  MADE  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  MEETING.  FEBRUARY,  1892. 

To  the  Department  of  Supenntendence: 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee,  consisting  of  the  undersigned  and  Messrs.  James 
MacAlister  and  George  P.  Brown,  holding  over  from  the  last  year,  conclude  their 
report  on  statistics  by  offering,  lirst,  a  list  of  the  items  whicn,  in  their^ opinion, 
should  be  collected  to  show  the  workings  of  a  school  system.  They  have  arranged 
these  items  in  three  classes.  The  lirst  class  includes  the  essential  data  which  should 
be  taken  every  year,  and  from  all  schools.  This  first  list  contains  the  essential  and 
indispensable  items  for  every  annual  report.  The  second  list  contains  the  more  im- 
portant of  what  we  may  call  occnsional  statistics,  and  should  not  be  expected  every 
year,  perhaps,  nor  from  all  schools.  A  State  superintendent  may,  for  example,  col- 
lect statistics  one  year  regarding  the  place  of  nativity  of  pupils  and  parents,  another 
year  he  may  take  occupations,  and  another  year  he  may  collect  items  regarding  the 
preparation  of  the  teaching  force. 

In  our  third  list  we  have  included  still  less  essential  items^  which  may  be  collected 
at  still  rarer  intervals. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  given  o  tabular  summary  showing  in  detail  the  items 
actually  collected  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  side  by  side  with  it  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  statistical  items  collected  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  As  these 
details  can  not  be  read  before  an  audience,  your  committee  submit  the  same  for  print- 
ing in  an  appendix,  hoping  that  they  will  be  found  useful  to  State  officers  in  the 
preparation  of  their  forms  and  blanks  for  collecting  these  returns. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  Committee, 


APPENDIX  I. 

SCnOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.  Fundamental  iteint, 

1.  Number  of  children  of  legal  school  acfo,  olassifled  by  race  and  sex  (school  popnlation) :  (a)  White 
males,  <b)  white  females,  (c)  colored  males,  (d)  colored,  femulcs.  (These  letters,  a,  b,  c  d,  are  used 
tn  these  tables  always  to  indicate  race  or  sex  as  hero  indicated.) 

2.  Number  of  pnpils  enrolled  on  the  school  registers  (eicludinff  daplicate  registrations),  classified 
by  race  and  sex  (a-f-b  +  c  +  d).  'Ihe  pins  sign  (+)t  when  nsea,  indicates  that  the  it«ms  between 
which  it  is  placed  are  taken  separately.  Thus  a  +  b  means  that  the  white  males  and  white  females 
are  given  separately.    Where  this  plus  sign  is  omitted  tho  items  are  not  given  separately  in  the  reports. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance,  claAsiflcd  by  race  and  sex. 

4.  Average  length  of  school  year  (days). 

5.  Number  of  teachers,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

6.  Number  of  pnpils  receiving  kinuergarten  instruction,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  elementary  instruction  (including  kindergarten  pupils),  classified  by 
race  and  sex. 

8.  Number  of  pnpils  receiving  secondary  instruction,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

9.  Number  of  students  receiving  higher  instruction,  including  colleges,  schools  of  medicine,  theol- 
OCT,  law,  technology,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

10.  Number  of  students  in  special  schools,  classified  by  race  and  sex,  including  trade  schools,  evening 
schools  of  all  kinds,  manual  training  schools,  schools  for  the  defective  and  dependent  classes,  reform 
schools,  commercial  schools,  and  nurses'  training  schools. 

11.  N^umber  of  bnildings  used  as  schooDiotises. 

12.  Total  seating  capacity  of  such  buildings  (number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated). 

13.  Value  of  all  property  used  for  school  purposes. 

14.  Average  mouthfy  salaries  of  teachers  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

15.  Total  school  reverne.  (1)  Income  from  productive  fnnds  and  rents.  (2)  State  school  fund.  (3) 
Local  taxes.    (4)  Other  sources. 

10.  Total  expenditure.    (1)  Salaries  of  teachers  (including  supervision).    (2)  Other   current  ex- 
penses.   (3)  Permanent  expenditure  (for  buildings,  grounds,  etc.). 
17.  Amount  of  permanent  invested  fnnds. 
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II.  Leu  emential  6icl  detirabU  iUvu, 

18.  Age  oUsslfleation  of  pnpila  enroUed.    (I)  Number  of  pupils  imda  aix.    (3)  Number  of  pnplU 
.  between  six  and  teren.  etc.    *    *    *    (H)  Nnmber  of  papils  between  flfteen  ama  sixteen.    a2>  Num- 
ber of  pupils  over  sixteen. 

19.  N  umber  of  cases  of  tsrdineas. 

20.  (1)  Number  of  pupils  bom  within  the  State^  (2)  Nnniber  of  pupils  bom  in  other  States.  (8) 
Number  of  pupils  born  in  foreijni  countries. 

21.  Occupations  of  parents:  (1)  agents,  (2)  bankers  and  brokers,  (3)  clerks  and  salesmen.  (4)  domestio 
serranta  and  woltora,  (5)  draymen  and  teamsters.  (6)  farmers,  (7)  factorj  and  mill  operatives,  (8)  hotel 
and  boarding-housekeepers,  (9)  laborers  (unskillea),  (10)  manufacturers,  (11)  mariners  and  boatmen,  <12) 
meclmnics  and  artisans.  (13)  miners  and  quarrymeu,  (14)  niorclmnts,  traders,  and  dealers.  (15)  profes- 
sionals. (16)  public  oflicials  and  employe's,  (17)  railroad  employes,  (18)  seamstresses,  (19)  saloon-keepers 
and  bartenders,  (20)  undassiflcd. 

22.  Arerage  number  belonging,  including  temporary  absentees. 

23.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  study. 

24.  (1)  Average  a^e  of  kindergarten  pupils,  (2)  average  nge  of  elementary  pupils,  (3)  average  age  of 
secondarypupila,  (i)  average  age  of  higlier  pupils,  (5)  average  age  of  special  pupils. 

25.  (ONumber  of  nofrmal  schools.  (2)  Enrollment  in  normal  department.  <i)  Average  attendance 
(4)  Number  of  teachers.    (5)  Kxpensos. 

///.   OccatUmaX  iUnu. 

26.  (1)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  two  years.  (3)  Number  from  two  to  five 
years.    (3)  Number  over  five  years. 

27.  (\)  Number  of  spplicants  for  teachers'  certificates.    (2)  Nnmber  who  are  certified. 

28.  (1)  Nnmber  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools.  (2)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  uni- 
versities and  eolle{(cs.  (3)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  etc  (4)  Num- 
ber of  teachers  who  have  received  only  an  olemontary  education. 

29.  Number  of  pupils  dropped  and  readmitted  in  toe  course  of  the  year. 

30.  Number  of  hours  in  eacn  school  se«.sion. 

31.  Length  of  recesses  or  intemiissluns,  and  time  of  beginninjj. 
33.  Nui^er  of  cases  of  corporal  puuishment. 

33.  Nnmber  of  pupils  promoted  to  next  higher  grad*. 


•  Appendix  II. 

An  exhibit  showing  which  of  the  essential  items  enumerated  In  Appendix  I  are  reported  by  the 
scA^ral  States  of  the  union  and  by  leading  foreign  nations.* 

I.  Th4  United  StattM. 

Alabama. — 1.  ab  -f  cd  (enumeration  made  on  alternate  years).  2.  ab  -f  cd.  8.  ah  -i-  cd.  4.  ab  -f  od. 
6.  a  +  b-i-c  +  d.  14.  ab-fod.  15.  (i)  4- (2) -f  (4);  (3)  is  imperfectly  given.  18.  a)  *nd  (3)  are  only 
reported  in  city  districts.    23.    25. 

^riz'>na.— 1.  ab.    2.  a  +  b.    3.  ab.    4.    6.  a-4-b.    13.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16.    22. 

J.rila»j#a#.— 1.  a  +  b-fc-fd.    2.  afb-fc  +  d.    5.  ac -|- bd.    11.    13.    14.  ao-fbd.    15.    )6. 

C'aK/omia.— 1.  a  +  b+c-l-d.    2.  a  +  b.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    7.    8.    11.    13.    15.    16.   22.    25.    27.    28. 

Ct»/orado.— 1.  a-f  b.    2.  a-fb.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    7.    8.    11.    12.    13.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16. 

Connecticut.— \.  BXi.    2.  ab.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a+b.    0.    11.    12.    13.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16.    26. 

Delaxcare.—l.  Si-\-\>.    2.  a  +  b.    3.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    13.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16.    23.  ab. 

I>wfnV<o/Coium6ia.— 2.  a  +  b +  c  +  d.  3.  ab  +  cd.  4.  5.  a  +  bfc  +  d.  6.  7.  8.  10.  14.  ab^cd. 
15.     16.    22.    25.  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4). 

JTorida.-2.  a  +  b  +  c  fd.    3.  ab  +  cd.    4.    5.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.    11.    13.    14.    15.    16.    23. 

Geor'jia.—i.  a+b+c+d.    3.  ab+cd.    5.  a+b  +  c+d.    7.    8.    15.    16.    23. 

Idaho.— 2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  15.  16. 

llUnois.—l.  & ^h.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  17.  25.(1) 
(2)  (3)  (4)  (5).  27. 

Indiana.— I.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  25. 

loica.—l.  a+b.  2.  ab.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  afb.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  26.  (I)  (2).  27.  (1)  (2). 

/fart.nM.— 1.  ac+bd.  2.  ao+bd.  3.  ac  4  bd.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  27. 

AV/ifr/a-w.—l.  a+b+c+d.  2.  afb+cfd.  3.  a+b+c^d.  4.  5.  afb+c+d.  7.  8.  U.  13.14. 
a+bfc+d.  15.  16.  23.  (1)  (4).  25.  20.(1).  27.  (1)  (2).  28.(1). 

iou/*tfl»ia.— 2.  a+b+<;+d.  3.  ab  ^d.  4.  5.  a+b+cfd.  11.  14.  afb+c+d.  15,  16. 

Maine.~l.  ab.  2.  ab.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a+b.  11.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  23. 

Jfai7/frtnd.— 2.  a  +  b+o+d.    3.  ab  +  cd.    4.    5.  a+b+c+d.    11.    15.    16.    23. 

IfatiachiUfttt.—l.  ab.    2.  ab.    3.  ab.    4.    6.  a+b.    8.    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    22.    25.    28.  (1). 

MicJufjan.—l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.    11.    12.    13.    15.    16. 

Minnesota.— 1.  ab.    2.  ab.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a+b.    11.    13.    14.  a+b.    16.    28.  (1)  (2)  (3). 

i/u*i*si>pi.—l.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  5.  a+b+c+d-  11.  13.  14.  a+b+c+d. 
15.  16.  27.  (1)  (2). 

Jfif«mri.-1.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  3.  5.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  27.  b.  28.(1). 

Montana.— I.  a+b.    2.  ab.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a+b.    11.    13.    15.    16.    28.  (1). 

A>6ra«lra.— 1.  ac+bd.  2.  ac+bd.  3.  abed.  4.  6.  ac+bd.  7.  8.  IL  13.  15.  16.  18.  27.  (1) 
(2). 

i\>ra<fo.— 1.  ab  +  cd.  2.  ac  +  bd.  3.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  4.  6.  a  +  b.  11.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16.  22. 
20.  (H. 

Kew  nampehirf.—2.  A  +  h.    3.    4.    6.  a  +  b.    11.    13.    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    22.    26.(1). 

•AclinoTT lodgment  is  here  made  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Upton,  of  the  Burean  of  Education, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this  and  the  following  appendices.    ( W.  T.  H.) 
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IFew  JerMy.— L  abod.  2.  abed.  S.  abod.  4.  S.  ac  -f  bd.  11.  12.  13.  14.  ao  +  bd.  15.  16.  18. 
»7.  <1)  p). 

JkTev  JferiM.— 1.  a^b.    2.  «  +  b.    8.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    15.    !«.  * 

New  York.— 1,  ah.    2.  ab.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    11.    13.    14.    15,    1«.    27.  fl)  (2). 

JS^orfA  CaroZmo.— 1.  a-l-b  +  c  +  d.    2.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.    3.  abod.    4.    5.  abed.    15.    !«,    23. 

North  Dakota.-'l.U  +  b.    2.  a  +  b.    3.  ab.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    7.    8.    11.    18.    U.  a  +  b.    15.    1«.    23. 

OAio.-l.  a+b.    2.  ao+bd.    3.  ac  +  bd.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    7.    8.    11.    13.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    1«.    23. 

Oregon.— 1,  n  +  h.    2.  a  +  b.    3.  a  +  b.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    11.    18.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16.    23.    27.  (1)  (2). 

Pennsylvania.— 1.  ah.  2.  a  +  b.  3.  ab.  4.  6.  a  +  b.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  16.  28.  (1)  (4).  27. 
0)  (2).    28.  0)  (2)  (3). 

JUtodt  Island.— I.  Bh.    2.  a+b.    8.  ab.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    U.    13.    15.    16.    23. 

&wtAO^fX»<M«.-^.  a+b+o+d.  8.  a  +  b+o+d.  4.  5.  a+b  +  c+d.  11.  18.  14.  ac  +  bd.  15. 
16.    23. 

SouthDakota.—l.  tk-k-h.  2.  a  +  b.  3.  ab.  4.  5.  a  +  b.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a  +  b.  15.  16.  23.  27. 
(1)  (2). 

Tennestee.-l.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  2.  a  +  b  +  c  +  d.  3.  ac  +  bd.  4.  5.  a-i-b  +  c  +  d.  11.  13.  14. 
a  +  b  +  c  +  d.    15.    16.    23. 

Temi.— 2.  a+b+c+d.    4.    5.  ac+bd.    11.    12.    18.    14.  afb+c+d.    15.    16.    17.    23.    28.  (1)  (2). 

TtoA.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  3.  ab.  4  5.  afb.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  23. 

Vermont.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  8.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  18.  23.  , 

yirffinia.—l.  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c  +  d.  3.  a+b+c+d.  4.  6.  a+b+c+d.  8.  ab+cd.  11.  12. 
ab+«l.  13.  14.  ac  +  bd.  15.  16.  18.  24.  25.  27.  (1)  (2). 

Wa$hington.—l.  a  +  b.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  J.  8.  11.  12.  13.  14.  a+b.  15.  16.  27. 
(1)J(2). 

Wmt  Virginia,— 2.  a+b+o+4.    3.  a+b+c+d.    4.    5.  a+b+c+d.    11.    13.    15.    16.    23.    27. 

VtMMwin.— 1.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    6.  a+b.    11.    12.    13.    14.  a+b.    15.    16. 

IT.    Foreign  eountrict. 

Canada,  England.— 1.  ah.   2.  a+b.   3.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.    12.    It    a+b  O^arlj) 

15.  10.    18.  ab  (a+b  in  some  ciUes).    23.    25.    26  (in  some  citien).    27.    28. 

Seotland.-!.  Ah.    2.  a +b.    8.  a+b.    4.  5.  a  +  b.    6.  a+b.    7.   a+b.    8.   a  |-b.    12.    14.  a+b  (aver- 
age oiiuiial  salary).    15.    16.    18.  ab.    %i.  25.    27.    28. 
France.— 1.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    6.  a+b.  6.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  ab.    10.   ab.    11.    14.    15. 

16.  18.    21  (Parifl).    25.    28.    30.    31. 

Italy.— I.  ab.  2.  a+b.  4  (by  raootbs).  5.  a+b,  6.  ab  (reports  iafnit  schools  whicfa  indodo  Froo- 
bdian  methods  and  a  few  kindeirpirtciiis  in  the  Ursoitt  eitjes).  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  0.  ab.  10.  a+b. 
11.  14.  a+b  (reports  luaximum  and  miuimum  annual  salary).  15.  16.  25.  a+b.  27.  a+b  (reports 
numbers  certified).    28.  a+b  (reports  gradu.ates  of  normals).    30.    31. 

Nelherlandt.—l,  ab.  2.  a+b.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included),  a  a+b.  9.  a+b. 
10.  a+b.  .11.-  14.  ab  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15.  16.  23.  a+b.  25.  a+b. 
27.  a+b.    28.  a+b  (reports  graduates  of  normals).    33.  ab. 

8pain.—\.ah.  2.  a+b.  3.  a+b.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8.  a  +  b  9(inpart). 
}^<inpart).  II.  14.  a+b  (reports  maximum  ana  minimamaanoal  salary).  15.  16.  25.  a+b.  27.  ab 
(reports  numbers  certified  and  those  certificated) .  28.  ab  (reports  graduates  with  normal  oertifioat es) . 
30.    31. 

A'onroir.-l.  ab.  1.  a+b.  4  (reports  nnnber  of  weeks).  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  in- 
doded),  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  15.  16.  25.  ab.  28.  ab  (reports  gradoatea  of  normal  schools  and  acade- 
mies).   30.    31. 

Sweden.— I.  ab.  2.  a+b.  4  (by  weeks).  S.  a+b.  7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).  8.  a+b. 
9.  ab.  10.  a+b.  11.  14.  a+b  (reports  maxinnm  and  minimum  annual  salary).  15.  16.  16.  ab.  23. 
ab  (reports  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  branch  in  secondary  schocds).  25.  a+b  (reports  separate  schools 
for  the  sexes).    30.    31.    33.  ab. 

Riufia.-l,  ab.    2.  a+b.    5.  ab.    7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).    8.  a+b.    9.  a+b.    10.  a+b. 

15.  16.    25.  a+b. 

Pru»$ia.—\.  a+b.  2.  a+b  (every  third  year).  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  11.  15.  16. 
17  (every  third  year).    25.    27.    28.    30. 

Sasony^—l.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  10.  ab.  11.  15.  16.  17  (evory 
third  year).    25.    27.    28.    8a 

IfirtemWw.— 1.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  5.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  ab.  ID.  ab.  11.  16.  16.  17 
»(OBly  partially).    25.    27.    28.    80. 

Hainbvrg.—l,  a+b.  2.  a-b.    4.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.    10.  ab.    IL    15.    16.    17.    25.    27.    28. 

Bremen.—!,  a+b.     2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    10.  ab.    11.    15.    16.    25.    27.    28. 

i«6«c*.— L  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    6,  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    10.  ab.    11.    15.    16.    25.    27.    28. 

A\utrla.—\.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  ab.    10.    IL    25.    27.    28.    30. 

nungary.—l.  a+b.    2.   a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    6.  a+b.     7.  a+b.    8.   a+b.    9.   ab.    10.  ab.    11.    15. 

16.  17.    25.    27.    28.    30. 

Sioitterland.—l.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  4.  6.  a+b.  7.  a+b.  8.  a+b.  9.  a+b.  10.  ab.  U.  15.  16.  25. 
S7.    28.    30. 


Appendix  IIL 

Giving  the  definitions  of  certain  technical  terms  used  in  educational  reports,  together  with  their 
eqnivalei.ts  in  certain  foreign  oonntriea. 

•nCmnCAL  TEBMB  used  VS  education— DEFLVXTIONS  and  FORZION  EQUIVALEJrrS. 

1  (a).  School  age.— Age  at  which  children  are  permitted  f^^e  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  This 
age  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  6  to  21  may  bo  considered  the  reproat-ntative  school  age  in  this 
country,  being  deRi;;Dod  evidently  to  embrace  all  minors  old  enough  to  render  school  instruction  advisa- 
ble and  profitable  to  them.  The  children  of  school  age  in  each  State,  whatever  that  age  may  be,  col- 
alecti\>iy  constitute  the  school  population  of  anch  SUte. 

KoTS.— There  am,  in  the  foreign  countries  considered  in  this  vocabularT,  no  terms  eorreepondlngln 
•inifieaBce  ta  ^  acbool  aga ''  and  **  echool  popnlatlcn,'*  as  underttvod  in  the  Unit'Od  States.  In  a  pop- 
ular sense,  hawerer,  as  used  In  nteratare  «T«rywhere,  **  acbool  age  "  includes  the  period  of  life  fnm 
the  age  of  4  or  5  years  to  adult  age,  as  the  epoch  most  suitable  for  schooling. 
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1  (b).  Comnultory  tchool  age — The  age  at  which  children  wre  obliged  bj  law  to  attend  school  in  thoee 
States  of  the  u  nion  Iiavinz  compnlsory  school  laws.  This  age  also  varies  in  the  sereral  States,  bat  8  to 
U  may  M  considered  as  the  representatiro.  The  children  subject  to  a  compnlsory  school  law  consti- 
tute the  **  compulsory  school  population  "  of  a  State. 

Eng.  Age/or  iehool  attendanu. 

Ger.   &:hxdpflichtige  AUer. 

Fr.     Age  seolaire. 

It       Oobliao  di  frequenta  re  la  tettola, 

Sp.     Edadeecowr, 

Note.— The  compnlsory  school  agein  the  foreign  countries  considered  above  varies,  bnt  6  to  13  may  be 
regarded  as  typical.  All  the  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  laws  in  England  and  France,  and 
the  major  part  of  those  in  Germany,  are  allowod  free  instruction  at  public  schools. 

1  (c).  School  poptdation.    See  1  (a)  and  note. 

1  (d).  Comptdtory  tehool  population.    For  definition  see  1  (b). 
Eng.  PopuliUion  0/ tchool  age. 
Ger.   SehtUpAiehtige  Kinder. 

Fr.    Ei\fanu  d'dge  seolaire;  or,  Kombre  d^enfanU  d  inttruir$. 
It.     ropotazione  da6  alM  annL 
Sp.    Nifloeenedaddeeseuela. 

2.  Enrollment.— yvanheT  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (or  entered)  on  the  school  registers  during  any 

given  year;  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended  tit  any  time 
urin^the  year. 

Eng.  XumbfT  of  children  (or  echolare)  on  registere. 

Ger.  Zahl  der  jEingeeehriebenen, 

Fr.     Kombre  dee  xnteriU. 

It.      Numero  degli  ieeritti. 

Sp.     Niimero  de  nifloi  eoneurrentet  (or  intcriptos,  or  matrictUadot), 

3  (a).  Attendance.— 'Sumher  of  pupils  present  (on  any  given  day  or  at  any  given  time.) 
Eng.  Atterutance. 

Ger.  Frequem,  determined  on  two  test-days  (Stichtage)  each  year. 
Fr.  Friqttentation,  or  Elivet  prleenU,  determined  as  in  (jkrmany. 
Sp.     Asitteneia. 

3  (b).  Average  aCtendan««.— Average  number  of  pupils  attending  each  day  or  session. 

Eng.  Average  attendance. 

Sp.     AiietcnUa  mediae  or  promedio  de  la  asitteneia  diaria. 

4  (a).  School  year.—{l)  The  year,  or  period  of  twelve  months,  for  which  school  officials  are  elected 
sppropriations  of  money  made,  teachers  hired,  school  reports  made,  etc.,  though  the  annual  epoch  of 
some  of  these  features  sometimes  dates  from  a  different  day  from  that  of  others.  In  the  United  States 
the  school  year  usually  begins  the  first  of  July,  or  some  other  day  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  (2)  that  portion  of  the  school  year  dunng  which  the  schools  are  in 
actual  session. 

Bng.  School  year.  "A  year  or  other  period  for  which  on  annual  psrliamentary  grant  is  *  •  • 
paid  or  payable."  It***  is  the  year  ending  with  the  last  day  of  tho  month  pro^sding  that  fixed 
for  the  inspectors*  annual  visit."— Ed.  Acts  Man.,  17  ed.,  p.  375. 

Ger.  Schuljahr. 

Fr.    Annie  seolaire. 

It.     Anno  scolastico. 

Sp.    Aflo  escolar. 

4  (b).  Length  of  school  year.— The  number  of  davs,  weeks,  or  months  the  schools  were  in  actual  ses- 
sion during  the  school  year.  The  expressions  "length  of  schools."  *' duration  of  schools,"  ** length 
of  school  term,"  etc.,  sre  also  used.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  Is  the  average  of  a  group  of 
schools  in  which  tho  number  of  days  of  session  varies.  As  in  most  foreign  governmental  school  sys- 
tems the  number  of  days  is  nearly  uniform,  this  latter  term  has  little  application  outside  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Eng.  Number  of  times  school  has  kept.    This  must  be  divided  by  two  to  get  the  number  of  days. 

Ger.  Dauer  des  Sehuljahrcs. 

Fr.    Durie  de  Vannie  seolaire. 

Sp.    Xumero  de  dias  de  elase. 

6.  Teacher. — An  instructor  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
Eng.  Schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  teacher. 
Ger.  Lehrer,  Lehrerin. 

Fr.    MaUre.  maltresse,  inslituteur^  insiitutries. 
It.    Insegnante  maestro,  maentra. 
Sp.    Maestro,  maestra. 

6.  Kindergarten.— A  school  for  young  children,  from  about  3  to  G  years,  conducted  aftor  tho  meth- 
ods of  FrosDcl. 

Eng.  Infant  school,  or  class, 
Ger.  Kindergarten. 
Fr.     jSccle  matemeUe. 
It.      AsUi  d'infaneia. 
Sp.    Jardin  de  infantes, 

7.  Elementary  iiwfrucf ton.— Instruction  in  the  first  principles  or  nuliraents  of  Icnowledge,  including 
cniefly  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  gramnuir,  geography.  United  States  history,  and  often 
the  outlines  of  natural  nistory  and  science,  the  pupil  beingprepared  by  this  course  to  enter  upon  lUge- 
bra  and  Latin  or  some  modem  language.    Usually  in  the  United  States  the  first  eight  years  of  a  fuBy 
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graded  pablic  school  coarse  mark  the  period  of  elementary  instmctloiL  taking  the  child  at  the  age  of 
about  6  years.  Elementary  aehoolt  are  schools  in  which  elementary  instraction  is  the  sole  or  pre- 
dominating featare.  Those  in  a  ftilly  graded  coarse  may  be  sabdi  vided  into  primary  tehooU  (flitst  roar 
years)  and  arammar  (or  intermediate)  tchooU  (second  four  years).  Kindergarten  instraction  is  also 
classed  as  elementary. 

Eng.  Elementary  instruction. 

Ger.  Elementar-Vnterricht. 

Tt.    J?n««^n«in«ntpi-tmatr«  (excluding  the  "  prim  aire  sop^riear"). 

It.      iMtruzione  elementary 

Sp.    Enseilanza  primaria, 

8.  Secondary  instruction.— TIAm  is  supposed  to  begin  the  ninth  year  of  the  coarse  of  stady ,  and  to  take 
up  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosopny,  physical  geography,  Latin,  Greek.  French,  and  German 
for  some  or  au  pnpils,  and  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  four  years ;  also  an  outline  study  of  universal 
history,  English  literature,  and  some  of  the  special  natural  sciences,  as  geology,  human  physiology, 
botany,  etc.  A  secondary  scIu>ol  is  a  school  whose  ultimate  ohject  is  to  give  a  secondaiy  education,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  course  of  elementary  grade  or  pupils  pursuing  elementary 
studies.  .  _ 

Eng.  Secondary  (or  intermediate)  instruction.  The  term  "secondary  schools"  in  England  is 
applied  to  certain  groups  of  schools  designed  for  the  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
including  endoteea  grammar  (i.  e.,  classical)  schools,  endotoednoncUusieaf schools,  private  schools^ 
aniipro^metary  schools.  These  are  also  known  as  middle  class  schools.  They  receive  pupils 
at  about  the  age  of  8,  continue  them  in  their  elementary  studies,  and  carry  them  along  to 
an  age  varying  from  U  to  19,  giving  them  an  education  in  some  cases  higher,  in  others— 
especially  in  the  "private"  schools— not  so  high  as  is  indicated  by  the  toim  secondary  in  the 
United  States,  The  nine  great  public  schools  of  England  (Eton,  Harrow,  etc.),  which  are  properly 
"  intermediate  "  sohoola— <. «.,  standing  between  preparatory  primary  schools  or  private  tutors, 
and  the  "  universities  "—receive  pupils  from  10  to  15,  and  are  of  higher  grade  than  most  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  states.  Higher  board  schools  have  developed  in  some  of 
the  large  ciOea,  snd  correspond  nearly  to  our  public  secondary  schools  (high  schools),  giv> 
ing  to  tne  children  of  their  people  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  de- 
mentary  grade.    About  80,000  pupils  pursue  high  school  subjects  in  elementary  schools. 

Ger.  Uohere  Unterricht  (i.  e.,  higher  than  that  given  in  tne  Volksschulen). 

Fr.  Enseianement  primaire  supirieur.  The  instruction  given  in  the  DUaision  ds  grvmmaire  of 
lycies  and  eolUges  communaux  also  belongs  here. 

It.    Jstruzioneseeondaria. 

Sp.    Ensefianza  secundaria, 

9.  Higher  (or  superior)  instruetion.-^ThiB  is  supposed  to  take  the  fourth  epoch  of  four  years  in  a  com> 
plete  course  of  education,  secondaiy  taking  the  third  four  years,  and  elementary  education  the  first 
eight  years.  By  topics  and  methods,  the  higher  education  is  ^sttngalshed  by  taking  mathematics  in 
those  branches  which  succeed  plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra;  Latin  and  Greek  writers  that 
require  more  maturity  of  reflection  to  master,  such  aa  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Cicero's  moral 
essays,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  ^schylns,  Sophocles,  Enrineues,  Aristotle;  physics  treated  by 
mathematics;  rhetoric;  mental  philosophy;  the  philosophy  ot  nistory.  In  general,  the  studies  of 
higher  education  are  conducted  on  a  comparative  method— with  the  purpose  oitreating  each  theme  in 
the  light  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  A  higher  institution  of  learning  is  one  whose  ultimate  object 
is  to  give  a  higher  education,  and  which  therefore  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  department  in 
whicn  instruction  is  given  in  secondly  or  even  elementary  branches. 

Eng.  University  instruction ;  eo^giate  instruction. 

Ger.   HochsehtUunterricht. 

Fr.     Enseignemen  t  supirieur.    The  last  three  years  of  the  enssignement  secondaire  is  also  of  the 

higner  grade  according  to  the  United  States  standard. 
It.      Istruiione  superiore. 
Sp.     Enufiama  universitaria.  « 

10  (a).  Special  «e^oI«.— Schools  of  elementarv  or  secondary  grado  which  (1)  educate  for  some  special 
trade,  business,  or  occupation  (e.  g..  commercial  colleges,  art  scnools) ;  or  (2)  educate  some  special  class 


•f  persons K^^fir., deaf  mutes, Juvenile  delinquents). 
Sp.     Escuelas  especiaUs. 


10(b).  Evening  tchools.— A.  clsMB  of  special  schools,  generally  public  and  located  at  the  centers  of 
population,  designed  to  give  evening  instruction  in  elementarv  and  sometimes  in  secondary  branches, 
general  and  technioal,  to  persons  whose  oocupation,  age,  or  both,  prevent  them  from  attending  the  day 
schools.  A  special  feature  of  evening  schools  in  some  cities  of  tne  United  States  is  the  instruction  of 
foreigners  in  the  English  language. 

Eng.  Evening  schools. 

Fr.     Classes  (or  eours)  d'adultes.    (Held  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday.)    EcoVs  du$oir. 

It.      Souole  serali. 

Sp.     Closes  noctumas. 

10  (c).  Evening  high  se?iools.  Continuation  schools.— A.  class  of  evening  schools  designed  more  par- 
ticularly to  give  some  degree  of  secondary  education  to  youths  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  after  Ha- 
iahing  their  elementary  education  in  the  day  schools. 

Ger.    Fortbildungsschulen.    (Evenings  or  Sundays.) 

11.  8c?ioolhouse.—A  building  used  for  school  purposes,  one  in  which  instruction  is  given. 
Eng.  School  building. 

Ger.  Sekuliiaus. 

Fr.     Maison  d'icole. 

It.     Edlficioscolastico.    Locale  per  le  scuole. 

Sp.     Casa  de  escucla. 

12.  Number  of  sittings  for  study,  excluding  those  used  only  for  recitation  purposes. 

Eng.  Accommodation,  number  of  seaXs.    Includes  all  scats,  being  total  seating  capacity. 
Sp.     Arcade  las  salas  de  class. 
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13.  Sdtool  property. —AXL  propertj,  imI  and  penonal,  htilonpng  to  »  school  wjwian  (i. «.,  not  hired  or 
rented),  and  deel^ed  to  ho  oaod  for  achocd  pnrposeo,  Indndrnf  school  sites  and  bnildings,  fomitnro, 
libraries,  apporatas,  eto. 

Kng.  ISehool  buUdinif»,  premiaet,  and^miihing, 

Ger.   Sehxtl-Eigenthum. 

Fr.     Bdtinunti  et  maUriaux  tcolaire*. 

Sp.     Edeficiot,  menaje,  y  tUilM  etcolaru, 

14.  Salary  {or  toages)  of  teaeheti.— The  som  paid  to  teachers  weeklv,  monthly,  or  ananaUy,  as  com- 
pensation for  their  aenrices.  In  compntinK  the  averag*  monthly  teumriet  of  any  gronp  of  teachers, 
weeklr  and  annual  salaries  must  be  rednced  to  a  monthly  basis. 

Rug.  Salary. 

Ger.  a^taU, 

Fr.     TnUUmtnt, 

It.       Onorario  ttipendio, 

•Sp.     Suddoi. 

16  (a).  Eetenue  (tcAooI) -—Monoy  flrom  any  source  receirod  for  school  purposes. 
Eng.  Income. 
Ger.   Einnahmen. 
Fr.     JZesfOKTM. 
It.      Rmditm. 
Sp.     Ingretot  or  reeurtci 

15  (h).  State  (iehoot)  torn — A  uniform  tax  lerled  on  all  tiie  property  or  ^oIIm  of  stato,  the  proceeds 
whereof  ore  apportioned  to  the  counties,  towns,  or  school  distriots,  generally  aooording  to  achool  pop  a* 
latioB  or  average  attendance. 

Eng.  Ealee. 

Ger.  Staate-Steuem. 

15  (c).  Local  {tchoot^  taoBM.—County,  town,  and  school  district  taxes  for  school  purposes. 
l!ng.  Batee. 

(jcr.  Ortt'  (or  Mumo^al-)  Steuem. 
Fr.     Centimee  addiiiontU,  or  apMaiux. 
1 1.      Tatic  communaU  e  provinciate, 

Sp.     Fondot  provincicUes,  comunalee,  y  munieipaUt;  impueetot  departamenMu  de  inetrueeidH 
p^blica. 

15  (d).  Bevenue  from  perwument  funds.— TIm  interest  on  Invested  ftmda,  indnding  rent  of  school 
landa.  if  any. 

£ng.  Ineoms/rom  endowmetU. 
(icr.  Intereeeen  angdegter Fondg,' 
Fr.     Brj^duU  dee  Uge  et  done, 
Sp.     Ingreeoe  por  donativ  oe  y  legadot, 

16  (a).  Expenditure  (m&ooI).— Honey  expended  for  school  purposes. 

Kng.  Expenditure. 
Ger.  Autgaben, 
Fr.     Deptneee. 
It.      Speac  generali. 
Sp.     Qoetoe, 

10  (b) .    A  monn  t  paid  to  teachers  (for  salaries),  iadnding  salarioa  of  superintendents. 
Eng.    Teachers^  salaries. 
Got.     Ausaaben/iir  Oehalte. 
Fr.       Traltements. 

It.       Stipendi ;  rimunerazitmi  ed  indemnita  oZ  personals. 
Sp.       ObUgaeiones  dd  personal;  gastado  en  H  personal  enseHante. 

16  (c).    Other  current  expenditure  in  addition  to  amount  paid  to  tMichers.  {.  «.,  incidental  or  misceBA- 
neons  expenditure  for  tlio  maintenance  of  the  «cbool8  ana  caro  of  school  buildings,  including,  among 
other  things,  fuel,  lighting,  janitors,  incidental  repairs,  free  text-books,  If  any,  and  stationery,  cost  or 
administration,  rent  of  hired  buildings,  cto.    Foreign  countries  do  not  conform  to  this  classification,  "^ 
but  tho  nnahigouH  foreign  terms  are  as  follows: 

Eng.    MisccUaneous  expenditure. 

Ger.     Andere  Auegaben. 

Fr.       JJ^pensci  diverse^. 

Sp.      Evcntualci;  gcmtos  en  materiales,  utiles,  etc.,  de  con  sumo  anual. 

16  (d).    Permanent  expenditure.— Expeftditnro  for  school  buildings  (including  permanent  repairs), 
grounds,  fiirniturp,  libraries,  and  lasting  apparatus. 
Eng.    Capital  charges. 
Ger.     Baukf)»ten. 
Fr.      Dipenses  de  construction. 

It.        Sussidi  per  con^truzione.  e  riparazione  di  edifici  seolastiei. 
Sp.      Oastos  que  aumentan  el  capital  escolar. 

17.  Permanent  funds.— Vaiae  of  funds  and  other  property  yielding  on  anuual  ixjveuu©  for  schbol 
purposes. 

Eng.    Endowment. 

Ger.     Fonds. 

Fr.       Dons  et  legs. 

Sp.        Donativ  OS,  Ugados,  y  mandos, 

19.  Tardy.— Lato  in  arriving  at  school. 
Eng.    A'oC  punctual. 
Ger.     ZuspHtkovxmend. 
Fr.      En  retard. 
Sp.      Falta  de  puntualidad. 
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22.  Anerag^ n^mber  belonging  to  a  Mhool,  or  ■jfttem  of  schools,  inclndes  temporary  absentees.  Pupfls 
absent  for  sickness  or  otlier  cause,  but  with  intention  of  returning  to  scliool,  are  considered  as  '*  be- 
loneing,"  This  number  differs  from  the  number  "  enrolled  "  (see  2),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains 
all  diilerent  pupils  who  have  attended  at  any  time  during  the  year,  some  of  whom  may  bare  been 
dropped  from  toe  roll  of  those  *'  belonging/*  on  account  of  death,  removal  trom  the  district,  protracted 
sickness,  entrance  on  business,  etc. 
Sp.     Alumno9  txisUntet, 

2S.  /TomuBl  scAooL—A  school  designed  tor  the  piofeasional  training  of  persons  intending  to  bcoomo 
teachers,  usualljr  maintained  by  a  S£ate  or  city. 
Eng.    Training  college. 
Ger.     Lehrer- Seminar. 
Ft.       EcoU  normaU. 
It.       Se%ula  normaU. 
Sp.      Eicuda  normaU. 

27.  CertiJleeU*;  Ummm  (to  fdOcA).— A  formal  testimony  of  ability  to  teach,  or  permission  to  tench, 
awarded  as  the  result  of  satisfactorv  examination  before  an  examining  board,  or  after  having,  success, 
fully  completed  a  certain  prescribea  course  of  study,  or  given  other  evidence  of  capacity  to  teach. 

Eng.    CertiJleaU. 

Ger.     Zongni$9f  'BeifneugniM ;  Licenx. 

Fr.      TUr€  (or  brevet)  de  capacUi ;  etrtijteat  cCaptiiude  pidagogiqu€. 

It.       ly^fUhna  d'abiHtazione  (or  d'idoneita). 

Sp.      OertiJUado  de  aptitud!  diploma;  titulo  de  maestro. 

29  (a).  Universitg.^Aii  institution  for  higher  education,  having  as  its  noclens  aooUege  in  which  the 
so-ciuled  liberal  arts  are  taught  in  a  course  of  three  or  four  vears  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  in  addition 
one  or  more  departments  for  the  Icaroed  professions,  medicine,  law,  or  divinity— or  it  may  be  for  sd- 
vanced  or  post-graduate  work,  along  any  lines  of  learning  or  investigation.  In  England  the  university 
nnites  several  colleges. 

Eng.    Univernt^. 

(Jer.     Unicerntat. 

Fr.      Faeulti.     Universiti  is  the  term  very  generally  craploye<l  for  the  Paris  **  facult^s." 

It.        Univertita. 

Sp.       Uninereidad. 

28  (b).  0>n*p«.— Strictly  speaking*  an  institution  of  higher  education,  usually  with  a  four  years' 
course  completing  preparation  for  the  dcin^ee  of  A.  B.  The  word  college  is  also  used  in  connection 
witli  u  descriptive  word  to  designate  other  tpcciea  of  higher  education  as  "Agricultural  College," 
"Medical  College." 

Eng.    CoUege. 

Ger.     Gymnaeiun^.  '^ 

Fr.       Lucie;  eoU^e  communal  {deplein  exereiee). 

It.        Qinnaeio;  Heeo. 

Sp.       InetHuto;  eolegio. 

28  (c).  High  tehool.—A  public  secondary  schooL 
Eng.    Higher  board  eekooL 
Ger.     Bohere  SchtOe. 
Fr.       Eeole  primaire  tupMeure, 

28  (d).  Academy;  inetitute;  eeminary.—TfsaatB  given  indifferently  to  private  secondary  schools, 
''Institute"  is  occasionally  applied  to  schools  of  higher  grade. 

Eiig.    Grammar  echool ;  higheehool;  inttitiUej  piwlie  tchool,  eUi 

Fr.       Jttablieicment  libre  d'enseignement  oeeondaire;  itablitsement  laiique;  itablistement  eecU- 

eiastique;  petit  teminaire. 
Sp.     Establecimientot  prioados  de  emeflanza  eecundaria;  teminarioi;  inetitutoe. 

80.  Seenon.—A  sitting  of  a  school,  or  assembly  of  the  pupils  for  recitations,  exercises,  and  studies 
continnins  from  the  time  the  school  is  called  to  order  until  the  pupils  are  dismissed  beyond  the  teach 
era*  Jurisdiction.    There  are  generally  either  one  or  two  sessions  each  day. 

Eug.    Meeting  of  the  mAooI. 

Ger.     Schulstunde. 

Fr.     Claeee. 

Sp.     Horas  de  daee. 

31.  Jteeeu ;  int^rmifmn.— Brief  suspensions  of  school  exercises,  recurring  periodically  each  day,  for 
recreation,  meals,  or  some  other  purpose.  In  public  elementary  schools  hmoing  sessions  from  9  to  12 
a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  ra.,  two  recesses  of  15  minutes  each  take  place,  tho  first  at  or  near  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.  m.,  and  tho  second  at  or  near  the  hour  of  2:30  p.  m.  The  noon  hour  for  dinner  is  not  called  a 
"recce's"  but  usually  an  •*  intermission."  ^ 

Ger.  FreiviertelHunde. 

Fr.    Ricriationt ;  eortie  de  midi. 

Sp.  Eeereoe;  salidat. 
82.  Corporaipunu/imfnf. —Punishment  inflicted  upon  a  pupil's  person,  generally  with  a  rod,  cane,  or 
mler,  but  including  a  variety  of  other  punishments  in  wnlch  bodily  pain  is  caused.  Other  punish- 
ments, to  be  discriminated  from  corporal,  are  such  as  are  based  on  tho  sense  of  honor,  such  as  depriva- 
tion from  privileges  of  tho  school,  confinement  after  school  hours,  requirement  to  sit  or  stand  in  some 
unnsiinl  place,  enrollment  on  a  list  of  disgraced  pupils,  etc 
83  (a).  iVomoCion.— Advonc^rment  from  any  grade  to  the  next  higher. 

Eng.  Advance  to  higher  standard. 

Ger.   Yereetzung. 

Fr.     Avantement;  montie  d*une  clone. 

Sp.    Promocione9;pa9e9. 
33  (b).  Qrade ;  claee.—Tnie  bodv  or  group  of  pupils  having  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  purso* 
ing  the  same  studies,  etc.    Tear  a  work« 

Eng.  Standard. 

Ger.  Klaeee. 

Fr.     Claeee, 

It      CUuoe;  grado. 

Sp.     Clate;  grado :  curto. 
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II.  Examination  of  the  Essential  Elements  of  Statistics  of  Peimaky  In- 

STEUCTION.' 

[The  word  "common"  (communal),  as  need  in  this  article,  is  synonymous  with  "pnblio.**  An 
**  adopted  "  school  is  a  private  school  approved,  and  supported  in  part  by  the  government.] 

From  the  year  in  "wliich  the  organic  law  promulgated  in  1842*  went  in  effect 
Belgium  has  been  in  possession  of  complete  statistics  of  primary  instruction  and, 
since,  1845,  she  has  published  regularly  the  results  in  triennial  reports,  according  to 
article  38  of  this  law. 

This  valuable  result  has  been  obtained  without  too  many  difficulties,  thanks  to  an 
inspection,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  organized,  and  to  the  obligations  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  inspection  of  schools  in  Belgium  is  conducted  in  two  stages.  There  are  in- 
spectors of  cantons  and  inspectors  of  provinces. 

The  inspectors  of  cantons  are  required  to  visit  the  schools  under  their  charge  at  least 
twice  a  year.  They  have  to  take  detaile<l  note  of  the  results  of  each  inspection,  and 
to  consign  them  to  a  roaster  accessible  at  any  time  to  the  provincial  inspector.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  law,  this  register  should  contain  a  statistical  account  of 
tbe  number  of  schools  of  the  canton  and  of  the  pnpUs  that  attend  them,  with  in- 
dication of  the  methods  employed  in  each  school  and  of  the  degree  of  zeal  and 
aptitude,  of  which  each  of  the  teachers  gives  proof. 

A  ministerial  circular  of  the  19th  of  August,  1843,  has  traced  the  model  of  a  regis- 
ter for  canton-inspection  and  has  indicated  the  questions  which  the  inspector  should 
consider  and  try  to  solve,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  statistics  and  draw 
up  the  reports,  which  are  demanded  of  him  by  the  government. 

This  register  is  composed  of  tables  after  a  uniform  model.  Two  pages  (left  and 
right)  are  devoted  to  each  school.  The  tables  are  divided  in  three  successive  sub- 
divisions for  each  of  the  three  years  of  a  triennial  period.  Above  the  heading  of 
the  table  the  name  of  the  canton  is  written.  The  information  should  be  consigned 
to  the  register  as  follows:  (1)  Date  of  inspection.  (2)  Designation;  (a)  of  the 
commune;  (6)  of  the  section;  (o)  of  the  population  of  the  section.  ^3)  Teacher; 
(a)  name ;  (d)  christian  name ;  (c)  age.  (4)  Nature  of  the  school.  [Inoicate  if  the 
school  is  common  (article  1  of  thti  law),  adopted  (article  3)  or  private  (article  2).] 
(5)  Indication  of  tne  method  of  teaching  employed  by  the  instructor.  (6)  Indica- 
tion of  the  degree  of  zeal  and  aptitude  of  which  the  teacher  gives  proof.  (7)  Total 
number  of  chudren  inslructed  by  the  teacher:  (a)  boys;  (6)  girls;  (c)  total.  (8) 
Number  of  poor  children  instructed  by  the  teacher:  (a)  boys;  (h)  g^l;  (o)  total. 

(9)  Observations.  As  to  the  divers  objects  which  should  occupy  a  teacher  in  his 
visit  to  schools,  they  are  mentioned  in  an  ''agenda''  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
register.    They  are  as  follows : 

I.  GENERAL  INFOKMATIOX. 

(1)  Into  how  many  sections  is  the  commune  divided!  (2)  Designate  these  sec- 
tions indicating  their  population.  (3)  Make  known  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
schools  found  in  each  section  (distinguishinfi;  them  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
heading  of  the  table  of  inspection).  (4)  The  sections  which  are  deprived  of  pri- 
mary teachers,  can  they,  without  too  much  difficulty,  profit  by  the  schools  in  neigh- 
boring section!  (5)  "What  is,  by  sections,  the  number  of  schools  intended:  (a)  for 
boys  alone;  (6)  for  girls  alone ;  (c^  for  children  of  both  sexes.  (6)  Are  the  schools 
existing  in  the  commune  conveniently  situated!  (7)  Are  they  sufficient  in  num- 
ber! ^)  In  what  sections  is  there  felt  a  need  of  schools!  (9)  How  do  the  author- 
ities or  the  commune  exercise  supervision  of  the  schools  (article  7  of  the  law)  f 

(10)  Does  the  minister  sometimes  visit  the  schools  of  the  locality  ! 

n.   PARTICULAR  INFORMATIOX. 

1.  Of  the  material  of  clashes. — (1)  What  is  the  local  situation  of  the  school!  (Indi- 
cate in  what  section — in  what  street  it  is  situated.)  (2)  Are  the  school  premises 
kept  in  good  condition!  (3)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  schoolroom!  (4)  Does  the 
number  of  places  marked  there  agree  with  the  capacity  of  the  room  f  (5)  Supposing 
the  school  were  in  common  for  children  of  both  sexes,  has  care  been  taken  to  raise 

1  Translation  of  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Statistical  Congress  (Paris,  1876),  by  IL  Lebon, 
chief  of  bnroan  at  the  department  of  tbe  interior  of  Belgium. 

s  At  tbe  time  of  the  presentation  of  this  memoir  (Jnly,  1878),  the  law  of  1843  was  still  in  effect. 
It  has  been  annulled  bv  the  law  of  Jnly  1, 1879.  The  dispositions  of  the  new  law  will  have  the  effect 
of  modifying  partly  the  basis  of  statistics  of  primary  instmction.  bnt  the  facta  presented  in  the 
present  uoiice  are  nevertheless  established.  Henceforth  they  will  belong  to  the  domain  of  history; 
they  will  serve  necessarily  as  starting  point  and  for  compiulson  for  the  itatistios  gathered  according 
to  the  elements  of  the  new  legislation. 
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a  partition  at  least  a  meter  higli  between  the  bo^js  and  girls  t  (G)  Is  the  room 
suitably  lit!  (7)  Is  there  means  provided  for  renewing  the  airf  (8)  Is  care  taken 
to  preserve  neatoessf  (9)  Is  the  room  properly  heated  in  winter!  (10)  Of  what 
does  the  fomitore  of  the  school  consist f  What  is  the  condition  of  the  samet  In 
what  is  it  incomplete  t  (11)  Is  there  in  the  school  a  complete  collection  of  weights 
and  measnresf  (12)  Is  the  image  of  Christ  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  pnpilsf 
(13)  Are  the  copy-books  of  the  pupils  kept  with  order  and  neatness  t  (14)  What 
books  are  used  in  the  school f  (15)  Among  the  books  used  in  the  school,  are  there 
any  not  approved  by  the  government  or  clergy,  each  in  the  part  in  which  it  is  con- 
cerned f  Name  them.  (16)  Are  the  closets  sufficient  in  number,  kept  clean,  and 
situated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  vitiate  the  air  of  the  schoolroom  t 

2.  Of  ihepersons  teaching  in  the  school, — (1)  What  are  the  surname,  Christian  name, 
and  age:  First,  of  the  principal;  second,  the  underprincipals  and  assistants t  (2) 
Show  whether  the  principal  is  communal,  adopts,  or  priv^,  in  the  meaning  of  article 
2  of  the  law.  (3)  Is  the  teacher  a  layman  or  a  member  or  a  religious  order f  (If  he 
is  a  layman,  state  from  what  normal  school  he  came;  if  not  a  layman,  show  to  what 
religious  corporation  he  belongs. )  (4)  Does  he  not  occupy  any  other  position  besides 
that  of  instructor f  (5)  Are  not  these  positions  an  obstacle  to  the  fultilmcnt  of  his 
duties  as  instructor  f  (6)  Has  he  a  good  appearance f  (7)  Does  he  conduct  himself 
well  toward  the  authorities,  the  public,  toward  the  parents,  and  toward  his  pupils  t 
(8)  What  salarv  does  he  receive f  (9)  Has  he  the  necessary  qualifications  to  fulfill 
his  duties  f  (10)  Is  he  zealous  and  precise  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  t  (11)  Is 
he  not  occupied  by  matters  foreign  to  the  supen'ision  of  the  school  while  the  school 
is  in  session  f  (12)  Does  he  not  inflict  too  humiliating  punishments  upon  his  pupils  f 
(13)  Are  his  pupils  well  arranged  in  classes  t  (14)  Does  he  maintain  order  during 
the  recreations  (during  recess)  or  during  the  sessions  of  a  class f  (15)  Does  he  con- 
duct his  pupils  to  divine  services  on  Sundays  and  holy  days!  (16)  What  method  of 
instruction  does  the  teacher  follow!  (17^  Does  the  teacher  regularly  attend  confer- 
ences organized  according  to  article  14  of  the  lawf  (18)  What  points  of  regulation 
does  he  leave  unobserved  f  (19)  His  underprincipals  and  assistants,  do  tney  pre- 
sent the  necessary  guaranties  T 

3.  Of  pupils, — (1)  How  manypnpils  can  the  room  seatf  (2)  How  many  are  en- 
rolled T  How  manv  present  f  How  many  absent  f  Among  those  absent,  how  many 
poor  children  are  there  f  (Give  separately  the  number  of  boys  and  ^irls. )  (3)  What 
are  the  reasons  for  absence  iiimislied  by  the  teacher  f  (4)  What  is  the  deportment 
of  the  pnpilsf  (5)  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils!  (6)  Are  they  vac- 
cinatea,  and  those  who  are  not,  have  they  had  the  smallpox  f  (7)  Is  their  attitude 
in  the  class  pleasing  f  (8)  Is  there  anvemulation  between  them  f  (9)  Dothe^make 
prepress  in  all  the  branches  of  stud ies  f  ( 10)  Do  they  distinguish  themselves  in  com- 
petition f  (11)  Do  they  attend  the  prayers  with  decency  and  devout  attention  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  day's  sesstont 

4.  Of  the  branches  of  study. — (1^  Are  the  studies  restricted  to  the  limits  assigned 
to  primary  elementary  instruction  by  article  6  of  the  law  of  September  23, 1842  f 
(2)  Are  any  branches  taught  in  the  school  comprised  within  higher  primary  instruc- 
tion (article  34  of  the  law)  t  Indicate  them.  (3)  Is  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion duly  given!  (4)  Do  the  pupils  read  correctly  and  in  a  manner  to  prove 
that  they  understand  what  they  readf  (6)  Is  the  writing  of  the  pupils  regular, 
well  formed,  and  legible  f  (6)  Does  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  show  satisfac- 
tory results f  (7)  Has  the  local  system  of  weights  and  measures  been  successfully 
taught f  (8)  Are  the  pupils  advanced  in:  (a)  the  study  of  the  French  language;  (b) 
the  study  of  the  Flemish  language!  (9)  Is  singing  taught,  and  with  what  success! 
(10)  Is  the  branch  of  history  pursued!  What  parts  of  history  are  taught,  and  what 
works  are  used  in  this  study  !  (11)  Give  the  same  information  in  regard  to  geography. 
(12)  Is  linear  drawing  taught,  and  with  what  success;  also  surveying  and  other  ap- 
plications of  practical  geometry!  (13)  Is  there«  course  of  elementary  natural  his- 
tory applicable  to  the  usages  of  life!  Is  this  course  duly  given!  (14)  Are  there 
gymnastic  exercises!  (15)  Is  the  study  of  manual  training  pursued  successfully! 
What  branches  of  manual  labor  are  taught!  (16)  In  what  language  are  the  lessons 
given! 

These  subjects  of  inquiry,  however  numerous  and  minute  they  may  appear,  have 
nevertheless  received  careful  attention  and  there  is  not  in  all  the  country  a  register 
of  cantonal  inspection  which  has  not  been  kept  regularly  and  up  to  date. 

On  the  other  hand  the  provincial  inspector,  who  corresponos  directly  with  the 
canton-inspectors,  his  subordinates,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  register,  by  means  of  which 
he  can  ascertain  if  the  teachers  of  his  province  fulfill  their  obligations,  and  if,  on 
their  part,  the  communal  school  authorities  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law  in 
paying  to  teachers  the  salaries  and  emoluments  which  are  due  to  them. 

This  organization  enables  the  central  administration  to  obtain  in  a  few  days  such 
information  as  it  may  desire  on  the  subject  of  schoolhouses,  teachers,  pupils,  etc. 
For  example,  in  a  circular  of  December  19, 1873,  a  complete  census  has  been  demanded. 
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fbr  the  31st  of  t^e  sAine  mos^,  baving  espeoral  reference  to :  («)  The  nomber,  ftge, 
seZr  &^  de^ee  of  ins  traction  of  the  pspila  of  schools  properly  ealled  primary  (com- 
monat  schools,  adopted  schools^  and  private  sehools)  sabmitted  to  le;^!  inspeetioB: 

(b)  The  number  of  pnpile  who  attend  the  schools  £or  adnlta,  infant  echoois,  and 
apprentice  schools^  principally  those  who  are  more  than  7  and  below  14  years  old; 

(c)  The  nnmber  and  age  of  pupils  of  in  atitntiona  of  secondary  inatruotkm  (atheneoms, 
colle^e%  middle  schools^  etc.)- 

This  ceneos  was  taken  accurately  and  promptly.  The  resolt  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  special  pamphlet,  which  contains  no  >ess  than  232  pages. 

The  provincial  inepectora  are  required  to  make  annually  a  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  instruction  withrn  their  respective  jurisdictions;  In  eo^juoction  with  this 
report  they  have  to  fomiafa  statistical  tables,  as  ibllows : 

CnAVTsa  I. 

No.  1.  Table-of  via  its  of  schools  made  by  the  i>rovineial  inspector.  No.  2.  Table  o. 
visits  of  schools  made  by  the  inspectors  of  civil  cantons.  No.  3.  Table  of  visits  of 
Bchoob  made  by  delegated  inspectresses. 

No.  1.  Table  showing  the  number  and  approximate  value  of  works  which  compose 
the  teacher's  library  of  reference.^  No.  2,  Statistical  abstract  of  male  teachers'  con- 
fences  that  have  taken  place  daring  the  year.  No.  3.  Statistical  abstract  of  female 
teacbers'  conferences  that  hare  been  held  dnring^  the  year. 

COAPTEB  HI. 

No.  1.  Statement  of  exemptions  from  and  anthorizatiena  for  the  establishm^it  of 
commnnal  schools  granted  by  the  staAding,  committee  of  the  provincial  council,  ac- 
cording to  article  4  of  the  law,  with  indi^tion  of  the  course  the  governm^it  has 
followed  in  application  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  same  articled  No.  2.  Table 
showing  the  nnmber  of  schools  properly  called  primary »  of  all  denominatione,  up  to 
the  31st  of  December-^  No.  3*  Numerical  list  of  schools,  properly  called  nrimary, 
which  remain  to  be  organised  or  to  be  adopted,  that  they  may  satisfy  all  the  needs 
for  iuatruction.2  No.  4.  Statistical  a4)atract  of  school  buildings  and  teachers^  dwell- 
ings belonging  to  the  community,  up  to  the  31st  of  December.  No.  5.  Table  of  the 
condition  of  the  furniture  of  scJiaola  properly  calh^d  common  primary,  comprising 
also  tlie  collections  of  legal  weights  and  measures,  to  the  31st  of  December.*  No.  6. 
General  abstract  of  the  appointments  of  common  primary  teachers  during  the  year. 
No.  7.  Abstract  of  the  appointments  of  common  primary  teachers  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  year.  No.  8.  Table  showing  the  suspensions  and  dismissals  of 
teachers  as  well  :is  the  reasons  therefor,  dnriug  the  year.  No.  9,  Numerical  li&t  of 
persons  teaching  in  the  schools  properly  called  primary  on  the  date  of  December  31.* 
No,  10,  Table  showing  the  average  of  salary  and  cmohunents  of  persons  teaching  in 
the  schools  proxierly  cal  led  common  primary.*  No.  11.  Table  showing  the  attendance 
of  schools  properly  called  primary,  of  all  denominations,  up  to  December  31.'  No. 
12,  Table  showing,  first,  the  attendance  of  primary  schools,  common  and  adopted, 
during  the  scholastic  year  (Arts.  1  and  3  of  the  law)  j  second,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  left  these  establishments  daring  the  same  year.  No,  13.  List  of  books  serving 
for  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  pooks  (but  into  thehands  of  the  pupils).*  No. 
14.  Statistical  abstract  of  competitive  cxhibiti^^us  which  have  taken  place  between 
the  primary  schools  during  the  triennial  period.*  No.  15.  Table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  infant  schoola  to  the  31st  of  December.'  No.  16,  Table  of  the  attemlancc  of 
infant  schools,  to  the  31st  of  December.^  No.  17.  Table  showing  the  niunber  of  day, 
evening,  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  to  December  31.*  No.  18.  Table  of  the  at- 
tendance of  day,  evening,  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  to  December  31.'  No.  19. 
Table  showing'the  number  of  schools  known  under  the  name  **Ateller8  dt  charitiei 
d^appreniisaatfe ;"  condition  on  December  31.*  No.  20.  Table  showing  the  attendance 
of  the  schools  known  umler  the  name  of  ^^AteUet'B  de  ckarit4et  cPapprentUsa^e ;"  condi- 
tion on  December  31.'  No,  21,  Table  showing  the  number  ami  attendance  of  schools 
connected  with  the  department  of  justice  (asylums,  almshouses,  and  prisons),  to 
December  ^.^ 

>  This  abstract  neecte  to  be  ftimi«h©d  \mt  once  evCTy  tbrcA  years.  The  inflcpectov  will  be  expected  to 
append  it  to  the  ro^wrt  of  the  last  year  of  the  triennial  period. 

'  Tablo  No.  14  should  be  accompanied  by  the  List  of  <iu«Btloiia  proposed  fbr  each  ecmpctltivo  exam- 
Ination. 
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Supplementary  Tables. 

(A)  Abstract  of  schools  where  optional  branches  are  taught.  (B)  Statistical  ab- 
stract concerning  the  teaching  of  manual  training  in  primary  schools.  (C)  Attend- 
ance of  primary  schools. 

Independently  of  these  statistical  abstracts  there  are  others  of  which  the  data  are 
supplied  by  the  provincial  administration  or  by  the  central  administration,  those, 
for  example,  that  give  the  detailed  expenses  made  annnally  by  the  provincos  and  com- 
munes for  various  purposes  related  to  primary  instruction^  such  as  expenses  of  con- 
ferences of  male  and  female  teachers;  expenses  of  primary  school  exhibitions;  con- 
struction and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses ;  annual  maintenance  of  primary  schools 
(salaries  and  emoluments  of  teachers,  apparatus,  ordinary  repairs,  etc.),  infant 
schools,  scliools  of  charity  and  apprenticesliip,  schools  for  adults,  etc.  The  special 
abstracts  furnished  on  these  matters  by  each  provincial  governor  are  completed  at 
the  central  administration,  in  that  which  concerns  the  state  expenses,  by  means  of 
special  registers,  showing  expenses  of  insi>ection  and  supervision,  the  expenses  of 
normal  schools,  salaries  ot  officials,  purchases,  material,  scholarships  {bourses  d'^iude), 
etc. 

As  to  the  special  statistics  of  primary  normal  schools,  they  are  easily  compiled  by 
the  central  administration,  which  has  at  its  disposal  the  necessary  data  as  to  the 
number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  their  classification,  the  number  of  diplomas  granted, 
etc 

Summing  up,  the  cantonal  inspectors  can  furnish  the  most  detailed  statistics  in 
reganl  to  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  etc.;  the  provincial  administration  possesses  all 
the  statistical  data  concerning  expenses  incurred  by  the  provinces  and  communes; 
the  central  administration  finally  is  in  possession  of  all  the  data  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  sum  total  of  information  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  for  normal  schools, 
for  pensions  and  aids,  for  pecuniary  assistance  and  grants  of  every  kind,  etc. 

There  is  published  every  year  by  the  government  a  detailed  statement  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  primary  instruction  proceeding  from  the  following  sources:  (I)  Cash  on 
hand;  (2)  From  tuition  fees  of  paying  pupils;  (3)  From  pnblic  and  private  benefac- 
tions; (4)  From  communal  grants;  (5)  From  provincial  grants ;  <6)  From  grants  of 
the  state.  Tbis  abstract  is  composed  of  aiz  tables,  of  which  the  titles  and  headings 
arc  as  follows : 
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BUMMARr  OP  THB  SIX  TABLES. 


Prorinces. 


Oenerftl 
total  of 
expend- 
iture*. 


Balance  fh>m 
preoedi  n  g 
year. 


Taition 
feea  of 
paying 
papiU. 


Public 
benefac- 
tions. 


Commnnes. 


ProTinces. 


SUte. 


Besides  the  detailed  statement  of  the  funds  employed,  the  administration  presents 
regularly,  every  three  years  according  to  the  law,  to  tne  legislature  a  report  upon 
tbo  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  Belgium.  The  eleventh  volume  (large  folio 
of  nearly  900  pages)  appeared  last  year  (1877).  It  contains,  independent  of  the 
special  inquiry  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1873,  and  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  the  statistical  abstracts,  of  which  the  list  is  as  follows : 

1.  iKSPECTIOJr  Ain}  SCPEBTISIOir. 

No.  1,  table  of  the  staff  of  the  inspection  of  normal  schools  and  the  provincial 
inspection  of  primary  schools.  No.  2,  table  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  the  provin- 
cial inspectors.  No.  3,  table  of  the  staff  of  the  civil  canton  inspectors.  No.  4,  table 
of  visits  to  schools  made  by  the  civil  canton  inspectors.  No.  5,  table  of  the  staff  of 
ladies  delegated  to  inspect  girls'  primary  schools,  infant  schools,  etc.  No.  6,  table 
of  visits  to  schools  made  by  inspoctresses  delegated.  No.  7,  table  of  the  names  of 
delegates  charged  by  the  provincial  inspectors  with  the  supervision  of  adult  schools. 
No.  8,  table  of  the  staff  of  diocesan  inspection.  No.  9,  table  of  visits  to  schools 
made  by  diocesan  inspectors.  No.  10,  table  of  the  staff  of  ecclesiastic  inspection  of 
the  cantons.  No.  11,  table  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  the  ecclesiastic  inspectors 
of  the  cantons. 

2.  Normal  iNSTBucnow. 

A.  Normal  achooU  and  aections,  for  male  teachers, — ^No.  12,  table  showing  the  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  staff  of  state  normal  schools  for  male  primarv  teachers.  No. 
13,  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  as  well  as  the  number  and  the  amount  of 
scholarships  granted  in  the  various  normal  institutions  for  male  teachers.  No.  14, 
abstract  of  diplomas  awarded  in  the  same  institutions. 

B.  Normal  achooU  for  female  teachers, — No.  15,  table  showing  the  composition  of  the 
administrative  and  teaching  staff  of  the  state  normal  school  tor  the  training  of  female 
primary  teachers  at  Li^ge.  No.  16,  t.able  showing  the  number  of  pupils  as  well  as 
the  number  and  amount  of  scholarships  granted  m  the  various  normal  schools  for 
female  teachers.  No.  17,  abstract  of  diplomas  awarded  in  the  various  normal  schools 
for  female  teachers. 

C.  Institutes. — No.  18,  table  showing  the  number  and  approximate  value  of  the 
works  that  compose  the  institute  libraries.  No.  19,  statistical  abstract  of  male 
teachers'  institutes  that  have  been  held  during  the  triennial  period.  No.  20,  statis- 
tical abstract  of  female  teachers'  institutes  that  have  been  held  during  the  triennial 
period. 

8.  PauLABT  Schools  or  all  Classes. 

No.  21,  general  abstract  of  questions  given  for  the  written  examination  in  the  com- 
petitive exhibition  between  the  primary  schools.  No.  22,  numerical  abstract  of 
authorizations  and  exemptions  granted  by  the  standing  committees  according  to 
Art.  4  of  the  organic  law  of  primary  instraction,  and  which  have  been  withdrawn 
by  a  royal  decree,  or  which  have  become  inapplicable.    No.  23,  numerical  abstract  of 

Srimary  schools.  No.  24,  general  abstract  of  common  school  buildings  and  teachers' 
wellings.  No.  25,  table  showing  the  state  of  furniture  of  the  common  primary 
schools.  No.  26,  number  of  schools  properly  called  primary  which  it  remains  to 
organize  or  atlopt  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  instruction.  No.  27,  general  abstract  of 
appointments  of  common  school  teachers  made  during  the  triennial  period.  No.  2$, 
number  of  appointments  of  teachers  made  by  the  government.  No.  29.  comparative 
abstract  of  appointments  of  teachers  of  common  primary  schools  made  during  the 
last  two  triennial  periods.  No.  30,  table  showing^  the  suspensions  and  revocations 
of  teachers  of  common  primary  schools  made  during  the  last  two  triennial  periods. 
No.  31,  number  of  persons  teaching  in  primary  boarding  and  day  schools.  No.  32, 
tables  of  salaries  (including  the  compensation  of  principals  for  gratuitous  instruction 
and  the  tuition  fees  of  paying  pupiU),  of  male  and  female  teachers  and  of  male  and 
female  assistants  in  the  common  schools.  No.  33,  numerical  abstract  of  outside 
positions  held  by  common-school  teachers.  No.  34,  table  showing  attendance  of. 
schools  properly  called  primary  of  all  denominations  on  Juno  30.  No.  35,  table  show- 
ing the  attendance  of  schools  properly  called  primary,  of  all  denominations,  on 
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JDecember  31.  No.  36,  table  showing  1,  the  attendance  of  prinmry  schools,  common 
and  adopted ;  2,  the  number  of  pupus  who  have  left  school  for  good  during  the  ses- 
sion or  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  No.  37,  list  of  books  in  use  for  instruction 
in  primary  schools.  No.  38,  abstract  of  schools  where  optional  matter  is  taught  con- 
jointly with  the  obligatory  matter  enumerated  in  Art.  6  of  the  law  of  September  23, 
1842.  No.  39,  statistical  abstract  concerning  manual  training  in  the  schools  properly 
called  primary  submitted  to  inspection.  No.  40^  statistical  abstract  of  competitive 
exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  between  primary  schools  during  the  triennial 
period.  No.  41,  table  showing  the  number  of  infant  schools.  No.  42,  table  showing 
the  attendance  of  infant  schools.  No.  43.  table  showing  the  number  of  adult  schools. 
No.  44,  table  showing  the  attendance  of  adult  schools.  No.  45,  statistical  abstract 
of  exhibitions  of  adult  schools.  No.  46,  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  known 
under  the  name  of  ** Ateliers  de  chaHtS  et  d^apprentissage"  (charity  and  industrial 
schools).  No.  47,  table  showing  the  attendance  of  these  institutions.  No.  48,  table 
showing  the  number  and  attendance  of  primary  schools  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
partment of  justice  and  submitted  to  inspection.  No.  49,  classification  of-  army 
recruits  as  regards  their  education. 

4.  Enooubaoemekts. 

No.  50,  table  of  beneficiaries  of  the  provincial  superannuation  funds.  No.  51,  table 
showing  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  superannuated  list.  No.  52.  table  of  pensions 
and  aid  at  the  charge  of  the  snperanniiation  funds.  No.  53,  table  of  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  superannuation  funds.  Condition  of  the  fonds.  No.  54,  number  and 
amount  of  grants  during  the  triennial  period  to  male  and  female  teachers  on  proba- 
tion who  had  received  diplomas. 

5.  Expenses. 

No.  55,  abstract  of  grants  to  communities  for  the  construction,  furnishing,  etc.,  of 
school  buildings  upon  the  ordinary  appropriation  bills.  No.  56,  detailed  account  of 
the  disposition  of  funds  devoted  to  primary  instruction  by  the  government  as  well 
as  by  the  provinces  and  communes,  ete.,  for  each  of  the  years  of  the  triennial  period. 

As  is  to  be  seen,  those  statistics  are  complete,  although  confined  to  fifty -six  tables; 
a  number  which  certainly  is  not  excessive,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  scheme  of -statistics  that  will  embrace  all  the  data  of  which  primary 
teaching  is  actually  susceptible. 

As  to  the  headings  of  each  of  the  columns  of  the  tables,  I  believfe  I  can  dispense 
with  reproducing  them  here.  The  details  would  be  too  long.  Let  it  suffice,  in  case 
of  need,  to  recur  to  the  reports  themselves. 

It  pertains  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  up  to  what  point  the  manner  in  which 
the  statistical  scheme  as  drawn  up  would  satisfy  the  desiderata  indicated  by  the 
tenth  question,  placed  in  the  progri^uunQ  of  the  present  international  reunion.  What 
I  can  affirm  is  that  these  statistics  are  kept  regularly,  without  interruption,  and 
have  been  published  for  the  last  thirty -three  years  (eleven  triennial  reports),  which 
has  permitted  the  central  administration  of  Belgium  to  trace  for  this  already  long 
period  those  very  complete  diagrams  which  figure  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  the  special  annex  of  education,  and  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  most  competent  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
DISCtJSSIOKS  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 


I.  EDUCATION. 

The  new  movement  in  education. — O.  Stanley  Hall  (in  the  Uuivorsity  Magazine): 
The  academic  year  which  closed  last  October  (1891)  has  been  perhaps  the  most  event- 
fnl  in  all  the  history  of  education.  Tlie  December  conference  at  Berlin,  at  which  iho 
£mi)eror  himself  made  a  vigorous  address,  marked  more  than  anything  of  recent 
date  a  distinct  advance  toward  a  purely  modem  and  national  as  distinct  from  medi- 
aeval carriculum.  Last  September  the  English  schools  became  practically  free.  This 
was  the  result  of  active  enorts  for  many  years,  and  when  the  reform  is  completed  it 
will  involve  an  addition  of  several  million  pounds  annually  to  the  educational  bud- 
get. In  June  last  the  new  French  University  was  christened.  This  movement  will 
place  all  the  institutions  of  academio  grade  in  France  upon  the  basis  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  Germany,  and  involve  some  radical  reconstructions,  and  even  some  im- 
provements upon  the  German  model.  It  indicates  an  unusual  confidence  in  educa- 
tional reforms  for  France  to  thus  avowedly  copy  the  models  of  her  hereditary  enemy. 
During  last  summer  a  provisional  draft  charter  for  the  new  Albert  University  of 
London  was  drawn  up  and  has  been  agreed  to  by  most  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  that  citv,  save  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  London 
University,  which  still  hold  aloof.  This  movement  is  also  the  result  of  long  struggle 
and  promises  to  give  a  fit  temple  of  learning  to  the  largest  center  of  population  in 
the  world.  In  the  province  or  Ontario,  Canada^  marked  progress  has  neen  mode  in 
the  movement  toward  the  federation  of  universities,  a  movement  which,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  State  like  Ohio,  which  has  nearly  twice  as  many  as  all  Ger- 
many, would  mark  a  prodigious  advance.  The  new  Stanford  University,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  been  opened  with  the  brightest  prospects ;  and  another  with  no  less 
brilliant  outlook  is  soon  to  open  in  Chicago.  Great  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  traditional  four  oollese  years  to  three.  These  events  are  sam- 
ples from  which  we  may  divine  the  great  deepening  and  broadening  of  educational 
interests. 

If  we  extend  our  sufvey  from  the  last  school  year  to  the  last  several  years,  we 
find  everywhere  an  advance  no  less  than  amazing.  France  has  revolutionized  her 
system  of  lower  schools  since  1874,  and  increased  her  educational  budget  at  a  rate 
with  no  parallel  in  history,  building  thousands  of  new  school  houses  of  all  grades, 
a  single  lyc^e  that  cost  $2,500,000,  the  new  sorbonne  costinff  several  millions,  an 
enormous  medical  school  with  clinics,  hospital,  etc.  About  100.000  children  in  the 
French  possessions  of  Noi-th  Africa  are  now  at  school.  Egypt  has  an  elaborate 
school  system,  the  annual  reports  of  which  are  full  of  interest.  Japan  has  been 
reconstructed  and  occidentalizcd  since  1868— its  year  1 — by  an  admiraule  and  very 
complete  educational  system.  A  London  superintendent  lately  pronounced  the 
schools  of  New  Zealand  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  reports  from  the 
schools  of  that,  till  lately,  barbarous  country,  show  phenomenal  changes.  India 
has  a  system  of  both  indigenous  and  English  schools,  and  three  universities,  which 
are  as  fuU  of  interest  as  they  are  unique.  Australia  has  lust  developed  a  new  uni- 
versity; a  new  one,  too,  has  just  been  opened  at  Tomsk  in  Siberia;  Athens  has 
lately  completed  a  magnificent  academy  building  of  Pentelecon  marble,  costing 
$1,000,0C0,  given  by  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant,  Sina  by  name,  and  has  a  well 
equipped  university,  with  a  complete  school  system:  besides  Swe<len  has  developed 
the  most  modem  system  of  intermediate  education  in  the  world  by  a  recent  revolu- 
tionary  law.  By  the  radical  new  law  of  1884  the  Russian  universities  were  recon- 
structed with  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  them  more  effective. 
The  United  States  now  spends  over  $170,000,000  a  year  on  its  schools,  not  including 
over  $10,000,000  annually  spent  in  its  colleges  and  Universities.  This  is  a  larger  sum 
than  is  8i>ent  in  any  other  lirunch  of  the  public  service  and  is  surpassed  only  by 
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poDsions.  The  new  Cathollo  University  at  Washington;  the  ntw  advances  and 
changes  at  Yale  and  Harvard  universities;  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  the  upward  movement  at  Columbia;  the  grounding  of  Clark 
University,  the  only  one  in  the  country  devoted  solely  to  graduate  work;  of  the 
Pratt  and  now  the  Drexel  Institute;  the  efficient  work  of  Judge  Draper,  State 
Buperintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York;  the  founding  of  new  joumaM  (The 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  The  Educational  Review,  School  and  College,  The  Academy 
and  Education),  all  of  higher  tone  than  existed  in  this  country  before;  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  the  rapidly  growing  possibilities  of  education  and  scientific 
advance  among  the  Government  institutions  at  Washington,  including  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Surgeon-General's  Library  building,  and  now  the  new  observa- 
tory. These  show  that  our  own  country  is  not  inclined  to  be  behind  in  this  mar- 
velous growth.    •    •    • 

Education  has  gradually  now  become  an  almost  universal  faith  and  practice.  It 
is  the  one  thing  in  which  all  people,  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  believe.  Men  differ 
in  creed,  in  race,  in  culture,  in  party,  but  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  stations 
unite  in  their  faith  in  the  power  of  curricularized  knowledge  to  prevent  a  relapse  to 
barbarism  and  to  insure  general  progress  and  individual  success  in  life.  Philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  church  have  each  at  times  postulated  and  sought  to  establish  doc- 
trines and  practices  in  which  everybody  believed,  a  oonscMUd  omnium  gentium.  Belief 
in  education  is  this  consent.  It  is  more  universal  than  Catholicism.  It  controls  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  growing  child  for  more  hours  of  every  week  than  any  other 
institution  in  history  has  ever  done.  Does  not  a  consent  so  broad,  a  faith  so  deep, 
now  give  to  education  a  peculiar  religious  consecration! 

The  difueion  of  knowledge  by  newspaper  and  book, — William  T.  Harris :  Man  is  first 
a  speaking  animal  and  next  a  writing  animal.  Each  word  that  he  uses  expresses  a 
general  meaning.  Each  word  therefore  stores  up  an  indefinite  amount  of  experience. 
All  men  may  pour  into  it  their  experience  and  by  it  recognize  the  experience  of 
others.  The  art  of  writing  at  once  increases  infinitely  the  possibility  of  intercom- 
munication, because  it  preserves  the  experience  recorded  for  persons  widely  sepa- 
rated in  space  and  for  removed  in  time.  It  renders  every  where  in  some  sense  a  here 
and  every  when  a  now.  But  mechanic  invention  comes  to  the  aid  of  speech  and  the 
elementary  arts  of  writing  by  printing  with  movable  types.  Printing  and  gun- 
powder are  two  great  elementary  arte  uoth  attributed  to  the  Germanic  race— the 
two  wheels  of  modem  civilization,  so  to  speak.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  added 
the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph.  The  one  makes  locomotion  possible  to  an 
increasing  de^ee,  and  the  other  makes  instantaneous  intercommunication  with  all 
places  possible. 

Armed  with  these  instrumentalities,  our  modem  civilization  lives  on  a  sort  of  spir- 
itual borderland.  It  looks  across  its  frontier  and  is  in  a  constant  process  of  interac- 
tion with  all  other  nations.  The  great  instramcnt  of  this  process  is  the  daily  news- 
paper. People  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  a  traveled  people — in  a  short  time 
the  per  cent  of  the  population  that  has  crossed  the  ocean  has  doubled.  The  per 
cent  that  has  visited  the  Western  borderland  has  quadrupled.  But  the  per  cent  of 
people  who  live  in  constant  daily  interrelation  with  all  mankind  by  aid  of  the  daily 
newspaper  has  increased  a  hundredfold  within  a  single  generation. 

This  single  fact  is  the  most  significant  one  in  all  modem  history.  By  a  glance 
into  its  meaning  we  see  to  what  an  extent  our  civilization  has  become  a  constant 
miracle. 

There  go  to  the  making  up  of  the  newspaper  of  to-day  a  vast  congeries  of  me- 
chanical and  intellectual  appliances.  It  is  so  complete  in  its  instramentalities  that 
it  realizes  many  of  the  conceptions  cherished  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  as  mytho- 
logical fancies.  Odin's  ravens,  the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus;  the  cloak  of  invis- 
ibility, the  "  seven-league  boots,"  the  winged  feet  of  Mercury— in  short,  all  appli- 
ances whereby  a  then  becomes  a  now  and  whereby  a  there  becomes  a  here,  are 
well-nigh  realized  in  the  modem  daily  newspaper,  so  far  as  the  presentation  to  each 
man  of  the  spectacle  of  the  activity  of  his  entire  race  is  concerned.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  fact  are  momentous.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  immense  shrink- 
age in  the  importance  of  near  events,  of  events  that  concern  small  transactions. 
The  consequent  enlargement  of  the  views  of  ordinary  men,  who  form  the  masses  of 
mankind,  follows  as  a  result. 

It  follows  also  that  urban  life — the  life  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  city,  with  its 
social  advantages — penetrates  the  country  wherever  the  railroad  and  telegraph  make 
possible  the  daily  newspaper.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  mind  of  the  average 
citizen  becomes  habituated  to  thinking  of  the  great  individualities  of  the  world, 
such  as  corporations,  states,  vocations,  social  organizations,  institutions,  commercial 
enterprises,  national  undertakings;  to  seeing,  in  short,  the  activity  of  his  fellow- 
men  under  the  form  of  vast  processes,  instead  of  that  former  narrow  view  of  mere 
individual  exploits  of  mere  commonplace  people. 
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Another  consequence  of  this  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  mere  local  peculiarities, 
the  limitations  of  caste  and  narrow  self-interest,  and  the  consequent  approach  of  the 
ideas  of  each  and  every  people— that  participates  in  civilization  and  supports  its 
dail^  newspapers — toward  a  common  ideal  standard  of  humanity.  This  is  not  a  re- 
duction of  all  to  one  insipid  standard  on  a  lower  level;  it  is  the  elevation  of  the 
members  of  the  human  race  to  the  higher  level  of  its  ideal. 

The  daily  glimpse  of  the  spectacle  of  the  human  race,  which  our  generation  is  be- 
coming accustomed  to,  combines  in  one  all  the  educs^tive  virtues  of  the  means  and 
appliances  heretofore  employed  by  the  four  forms  of  education  furnished  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilizations,  namely,  the  family,  civil  society,  the  State,  and  the  church. 

In  proportion  as  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  world  of  humanity  becomes  an  ade- 
quate one,  and  its  presentation  a  complete  one,  it  becomes  wholesome  and  moral. 

The  growth  of  prose  fiction  in  modem  times  is  a  marvelous  phenomenon  that  is 
not  to  be  explained  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  which  has 
furnished  the  vehicle  for  its  transmission  to  the  public  that  reads  it. 

Not  only  does  the  well-equipped  daily  newspaper  represent  on  its  editorial  staff 
the  topics  of  commerce  and  transportation,  tne  courts,  the  local  gossip,  the  t<5le- 
graph  news,  the  political  movements,  the  new  discoveries  in  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  new  productions  in  the  fine  arts,  but  it  gives  its  department  of  fiction, 
in  which  the  manners  and  morals  of  society  are  reflected,  the  virtues  and  vices  and 
their  consequences,  and  especially  the  habits  of  polite  society. 

If  we  but  consider  it,  even  the  so-called  ''trashy  novel''  has  a  side  of  usefulness. 
It  is  condemned  because  of  its -description  of  empty  trifles,  the  ceremonies  and  civil- 
ities of  polite  society;  it  expends  much  space  in  giving  the  outermost  appearance  of 
hincs,  and  its  characters  are  mere  "dummies,"  like  those  which  the  clothier  and  the 
milliner  use  to  support  and  display  their  costumes.  But  even  these  empty  external- 
ities are  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  youth  who  is  trying  to  rise  from  a  low  con- 
dition into  polished  society  by  industry  and  the  acquirements  of  wealth.  The  boor- 
ishncss  of  manner  which  hinders  him  in  his  progress  of  ascent  is  in  process  of  removal 
through  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  society  which  he  finds  described  in  his 
"trashy"  novel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  crime,  whatever  may  be  its  prevention  or  cure, 
there  is  force  in  the  argument  that  the  tendency  of  stories  of  crime  is  to  become  more 
true  to  the  realities,  and  to  present  the  career  of  the  criminal  in  its  native  hideousness. 
All  literary  art  processes  toward  completeness  of  representation,  and  even  the  de- 
praved taste  soon  tires  of  stories  whicu  always  describe  the  criminal  as  successful 
against  the  law ;  and  the  moment  that  the  history  of  the  criminal  is  given  with  truth, 
and  his  deed  is  shown  to  involve  its  own  dreadful  consequences,  then  even  the  crimi- 
nal novel  becomes  moral  in  its  tone. 

There  is  an  element  of  revolt  against  what  is  rational  in  everyone  of  us,  as  unre- 
gcnerate  or  as  merely  natural  beings,  i.  e.,  as  animals.  It  is  only  as  we  gradually  learn 
to  recognize  in  the  law  a  correct  statement  of  our  essential  being  that  we  become 
reconciled  to  it,  and  take  sides  against  the  violator  of  justice  and  right.  Until  then 
we  are  prone  to  feel  interest  in  the  outlaw,  as  in  one  who  raises  the  banner  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.    Liberty  is  confounded  with  license. 

It  is  here  that  we  approach  the  question  of  punishment  as  it  is  involved  in  the 
newspaper.  For  not  only  is  the  newspaper  infinitely  great  as  an  instrumentality 
for  education  and  the  widening  of  intelligence,  but  in  its  function  of  punisher  of 
sin  and  crime,  it  is  the  most  terrible  engine  yet  invented. 

The  urban  or  city  civilization  is  a  newspaper  civilization,  if  we  characterize  it  by 
the  most  important  instrument  that  it  has  invented.  Into  the  daily  newspaper  as 
into  a  magic  mirror  the  modem  citizen  looks  and  sees  the  spectacle  of  the  doings  of 
the  entire  world.  The  movements  of  commerce;  the  transactions  of  the  various 
nations  in  so  far  as  these  are  outside  of  routine;  extraordinary  crimes  and  retribu- 
tions; the  events  of  society;  the  doings  in  science,  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and 
an  indefinite  domain  of  personal  gossip— all  these  are  presented  to  the  citizen,  and  he 
regularly  adjusts  himself  each  morning  to  his  world  environment. 

Formerly,  before  the  railroad  and  telegraph  had  rendered  possible  the  daily  news- 
paper, each  person  adjusted  himself  to  his  narrow  environment  through  village  gossip 
which  he  heard  at  the  neighboring  inn  or  at  the  clubs.  Now,  instead  of  village  gos- 
sip, he  reads  world  gossip  without  leaving  his  fireside  or  breakfast-table. 

In  the  past  civilization  each  section  grew  more  sectional,  except  in  times  of  great 
wars  that  mingled  the  soldiery  of  different  localities.  In  the  modern  civilization 
the  daily  newspapers  of  all  lands  have  substautially  the  same  presentation  of  the 
world,  and  reflect  more  nearly  the  same  views.  The  newspaper  is  therefore  a  sort 
of  world  court,  in  which  passing  events  are  brought  up  daily  for  judgment. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  arises  into  power  the  majestic  presence  of  public 
opinion,  a  might  which  controls  the  actions  of  kings,  the  deliberations  of  parlia- 
ments, and  the  ballots  of  electors.  Public  opinion  is  become  the  educator  of  nations. 
Formerly,  through  ignorance  of  the  effect' that  overt  acts  might  have,  nations  were 
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ofteu  precipitated  into  war.  Now,  it  is  easy  for  statcsmnnship  to  feel  the  poise  of 
nations  in  advance,  and  by  prudent  diplomacy  avoid  extreme  issues. 

The  newspaper  is  the  or;»an  of  public  opinion ,  and  in  this  capacity  it  tries  and 
judges  criminals,  and  it  punishes  all  manner  of  sin  that  escapes  the  whip  of  the  law. 
It  rewards  good  deeds,  and  sounds  the  trumpet  of  fiimo  before  the  favorites  of  public 
opinfon.  The  newspaper  popularizes  science  and  literature.  It  has  a  pa;;e  of  nction, 
in  which  thomoderu  bterary  artist  paints  the  ideals  of  society  with  halos  of  glory, 
or  with  satire  and  caricature. 

When  each  human  bein^  beholds  the  same  spectacle  beheld  by  all  others,  and 
assists  all  in  forming  the  high  court  of  public  opinion,  there  is  realized  at  once  the 
most  powerful  educational  means  ever  invented  for  uniting  men  in  thought  and  sen- 
timent.' Even  the  old-fashioned  village  gossip  was  a  powerful  means  in  its  way  to 
eliminate  from  the  individual  his  whimsicalities  and  idiosyncrasies.    The  modern 

gublic  opinion  is  based  on  world  gossip,  and  is  far  more  potent  for  good.  Mrs. 
rundy's  opinion  becomes  dignified  and  oracular  when  it  voices  the  verdict  of  aa- 
tions. 

One  consequence  of  this  new  realization  of  the  mri^io  mirror  in  which  all  human- 
ity is  reflected  is  the  rise  of  the  true  cosmopolitan  spirit — a  mutual  toleration  of  all 
peoples.  A  profounder  habit  of  considering  one's  iellow-men  enables  us  to  see  the 
same -humanity  under  strange  disguises  of  costume  and  diverse  language. 

By  the  printed  page,  now  universally  diffused  and  the  possible  possession  of  every 
member  of  society,  tne  humblest  iujlividual  has  access  at  his  own  pleasure  and  con- 
venience wherever  time  and  place  find  him,  to  the  wisest  and  most  gifted  of  his  mce. 
He  may  penetrate  by  his  industry  during  his  leisure  hours  their  deep  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  life,  and  become  himself  wise  like  them. 

Not  only  the  printed  book  afibrds  this  access,  but  the  printed  page  of  the  news- 
paper  comes  more  and  more  to  serve  up  each  morning  for  the  people  of  every  unban 
population,  t.  e.,  every  city  and  town  and  every  village  on- the  railroad,  a  spiritual 
breakfast,  with  many  courses;  a  few  thoughts  of  the  wise,  a  poem  or  two,  some 

Eopular  statements  of  the  recent  results  of  science,  some  pieces  of  bios^aphy  and 
istory,  and,  chiefly,  a  complete  picture  of  the  movement  of  the  world  of  humanity 
far  and  near — so  complete  a  picture  that  from  day  to  day  the  events  seem  to  march 
forward  from  inception  to  denouement,  before  our  eyes,  with  the  consequence  and 
necessity  that  we  see  in  the  dramas  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  Tlirough  the  prose 
reality  of  everyday  life  as  seen  in  the  newspaper  column  there  shines  the  great  pur- 
pose of  history. 

We  find  the  printed  page  in  its  myriad  forms  the  most  potent  agency  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  spiritual  being  of  man  in  the  imase  of  God,  and  the  most  perfect 
means  for  the  emancipation  of  man  from  slavery  to  his  own  ignorance  and  passions, 
and  from  his  dependence  on  others  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  becomes  less 
dependent  on  a  fellow-man  for  master — one  brain  to  govern  two  pair  of  hands — and 
more  independent  and  self-directive,  more  rational,  and  more  participative  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  human  race. 

This  participation  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  Inventions  which  have  brought 
the  art  of  printing  to  what  it  is  and  by  the  other  inventions  that  have  facilitated 
tniu8i>ortation  and  rapid  communication. 

Delayed  development. — Rev.  A.  H.  Quii^t,  in  the  Congregationalist :  Some  natures 
start  upon  what  may  be  called  a  visible  development  later  than  others.  The  schools 
are  full  of  such  cases.  From  some  cause,  perhaps  from  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  powers  were  not  awakened.  It  was  like  seed  in  a  cold  soil.  Perhaps  some 
stimulus  was  needed,  some  motive  power,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  euer^pes.  Some  ' 
boys  have  been  waiting  for  a  wise  teacher  to  direct  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  system  of  sharply  graded  schools,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  depressing  individuality.  In  the  old  district  scbools  younger  or  slower  pupils 
learned  nearly  as  much  by  absorption  from  the  recitations  of  the  more  advanced  as 
from  their  own  direct  study.  The  graded  system  naturally  keeps  back  the  slower 
minds,  especially  by  failure  to  allow  promotion,  often  to  their  positive  injury.  Such 
lack  stimulus,  lack  encouragement.  I  am  sure  that  pupils  often  do  better  by  going 
on  very  imperfectly  than  they  would  by  being  kept  back  for  continual  rcstudy  of 
the  same  monotonous  work.  Many  a  teacher  thoroughly  understands  this  subject 
and  adapts  his  work  to  the  individual  needs  of  pupils  into  whose  condition  and 
ability  he  has  an  intuitive  insight.    The  true  teacher  never  despairs. 

Then,  again,  some  minds  work  more  slowly  than  others  and  the  development  at 
different  stages  is,  of  course,  later.  Here,  again,  is  a  defiance  to  any  theory  of 
uniformity.  The  machinery  which  would  demand  such  uniformity  is  necessarily 
clumsy.  rJ^or  is  slowness  a  cause  for  disconragement.  It  is  not  rapidity  of  growth, 
but  its  quality,  which  tells.  Sunflowers  grow  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  growth  of 
white  oaks  in  a  year's  time  is  hardly  visible.     But  the  whit«  oaks  last  for  centuries. 

It  is  not  true  that  college  yaledictorians  are  never  heard  of  after  graduating.  But 
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it  is  oftou  true  that  in  the  oourse  of  years  many  a  classmate  develops  into  a  greater 
manhood  than  the  valedictorian.  Perhaps  the  first  scholar  ripened  too  early  and  iu 
Lis  hrilliant  exercise  of  powers  exhausted  those  powers  or  attained  his  growth  in  his 
youth.  It  wjould  not  be  a  fair  comparison  to  say  that  the  early  summer  fniits  are 
the  specially  short-lived  ones  as  compared  with  those  of  autumn,  but  it  is  true  that 
youthful  brilliancy  may  not  be  the  strongest  j^rophecy  of  solid  autunm  harvests. 
Kor  is  it  a  fact  that  men  destitute  of  early  rapid  development  may  not  come  to  be 
the  strongest  men  in  a  mature  generation.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  finding 
the  names  of  men  whose  early  development  was  slow,  but  whose  ripened  experience 
has  given  them  positions  of  respect  and  power.  On  tlio  other  hand,  I  recall  a  shrewd 
remark  made  regarding  a  particular  person  before  his  life  ended  at  a  mature  age: 
*'  Yes,  he  has  been  a  very  promising  boy  all  his  life." 

There  is  sometimes  another  reason  for  delay  in  development.  It  is  when  the  person 
haa  not  found  his  fitting  place.  I  know  a  boy — no,  he  is  a  young  man — who  is  mak- 
ing a  remarkable  success  in  everything  pertaining  to  electricity  and  electi'ical  ma- 
chinery. He  never  was  a  dull  boy,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  practically  been 
a  failure  if  the  tastes  of  his  boyhood  had  been  thwarted.  His  mental  development, 
aside  from  his  mere  technical  knowledge,  is  as  strong  and  clear  as  that  of  men  in  any 
pursuits.  He  might  never  have  been  an  able  lawyer^  but  his  training  in  his  own 
line  has  given  him  as  vigorou8,clear,  and  accurate  a  mmd,  and  as  good  power  of  rea- 
soning, as  is  secured  b^  lawyers,  of  a  high  grade.  Sometimes  such  development 
waits  for  just  the  right  fine  in  life.  If  there  be  real  power,  there  is  restlessness  un- 
til the  true  place  is  found.  That  place,  for  the  best  development,  means  conscience, 
object  in  life,  tastes,  aud  mental  characteristics.  Given  the  right  opportunity,  and 
such  a  person  goes  on  to  success.  If  development  is  not  witnessed,  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  there  has  been  the  natural  opportunity,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  a  boy,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  his  natural  drift  has  been  observed;  whether, 
if  he  is  old  enough,  some  obiect  in  life  is  clearlv  before  him,  in  which  he  is  to  find 
stimulus  for  preparation ;  whether  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  com- 
prehends his  fitnesses  and  needs;  whether  he  is  the  victim  of  some  system  of  ma- 
chinery as  remorseless  as  that  of  a  cotton  mill. 

The  worst  method  of  dealing  with  a  slow  boy  is  to  get  anjfry  and  call  him  hard  names. 
Give  him  a  chance.  Deal  gently  with  him.  A  slight  recollection  comes  to  me  of  a 
girl  in  a  grammar  school  who,  I  was  told,  could  never  pass  the  requisite  examiua- 
tion  for  promotion.  I  was  present  on  the  day  of  a  kind  of  exhibition  examination. 
I  had  asked  to  have  this  girl  quietly  pointed  out  to  me.  Questions  in  arithmetic 
were  thrown  out  to  the  class;  up  went  the  hands  of  ready  pu)>il8,  and  the  girl  in 
qne^stion  seemed  to  me  rather  bewildered.  I  concluded  to  tiy  an  experiment.  I 
asked  the  teacher  to  give  out  another  problem  very  slowly,  to  repeat  it  after  a  pause, 
and  said  that  no  hands  were  to  be  lifted  until  I  called  for  them.  I  gave  a  considera- 
ble time  for  the  pupils  to  think  and  saw  a  look  of  intelligence  come  over  the  girl's 
face.  Culling  then  for  the  hands,  the  girl's  right  hand  went  np  with  the  others,  and 
I  naturally  asked  her  for  the  answers.  Her  work  was  correct.  She  had  been  suffer- 
ing ii'om  impatient  haste. 

The  relation  of  mnemonic  $y$tem9  to  the  cultivation  of  poxotr  of  thought — Report  of  a 
committeeof  the  National  Council  of  Education:  Your  committee  for  psychological 
inquiry  have  selected  for  their  report  this  year  the  question  of  memory  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  schemes  devised  for  its  aid.  They  have  considered  it  to  be  evident  that 
whatever  cultivation  of  memory  tends  to  the  arrest  of  the  power  of  rational  thinkiug 
is  to  be  by  all  means  avoided.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  them  that  some  of  the  schemes 
of  mnemonics  which  are  advocated  are  to  be  condemned  without  reservation.  Those 
which  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  memory  is  to  be  cultivated  by  association,  and 
that  all  k  inds  of  association  are  equally  good,  should  fall  under  the  ban.  For  in  order 
to  find  interesting  associations  thev  suggest  the  search  for  absurd  and  ridiculous 
relations.  The  philosopher  Locke  has  condemned  such  devioesi,  and  asserted  that 
''the  connection  in  our  minds  of  ideas  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  of  one 
another  has  such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so  ^reat  force,  to  set  as  wrong  in  our  actions, 
as  well  moral  and  natural,  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions  themselves,  that  perhaps 
there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after.'' 

Yonr  committee  think  that  in  all  cases  the  mind  should  seek  essential  relations,  and 
particular  ly  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  and  that  of  individual  and  species.  Nec- 
essary connection  enables  the  mind  to  make  deductions,  and  thus  it  acquires  a  sort  of 
generative  memory,  so  to  speak,  a  memory  which  can  deduce  or  develop  from  given 
data  the  other  data  that  stand  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  true  that  this  is  difficult  with 
regard  to  certain  classes  of  memory,  as,  for  instance,  the  memory  of  proper  names,  or 
the  memory  of  dates,  or  memory  of  words  in  general. 

Yonr  committee  think  that  the  memory  of  dates,  names,  or  words  in  general  can 
and  should  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  without  attempting  association  of  any 
kind  except  that  of  sequence.  The  committing  to  memory  of  fine  passages  from 
poets  and  literary  prose  writers  certainly  cultivates  a  memory  for  words  without 
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detriment  to  thought.  A  memorized  list  of  proper  names^  names  of  persons  of  his- 
toric note  or  characters  in  the  great  literary  works  of  art,  such  as  tht  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  the  Iliad,  and  Odyssey — the  memorizing  of  these  names  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  being  at  once  very  useful  and  a  means  of  arousing  into  activity 
faculties  in  the  mind  grown  torpid.  Also  the  memorizing  of  paradigms  in  the  study 
of  language  has  the  effect  to  cultivate  this  memory  of  words  and  isolated  items.  If 
the  mind  thinks  at  all  in  the  process  of  memorizing  these  lists  of  proper  names  and 
the  important  dates  of  history  or  the  paradigms  of  grammar,  it  considers  the  deeds 
and  characters  of  the  persons  named,  or  the  events  associated  with  the  dates,  or  the 
logical  relation  of  the  inflections  to  the  verbs  and  nouns  inflected.  And  such  kind 
of  thinking  as  this  is  positive  and  valuable.  But  in  case  of  associating  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  mnemonic  rules  the  names,  dates,  and  inflections  with  arbitrary 
and  fanciful  suggestions,  the  thinkiuij  power  is  set  moving  on  wrong  lines. 

If  the  discovery  of  Broca,  generally  recognized  as  the  beginning  of  physiological 
psychology  on  the  new  basis,  is  to  bo  understood  in  the  sense  that  a  certain  con- 
volution near  the  base  of  the  brain  is  used  by  the  mind  in  recalling  words  and  asso- 
ciating them  with  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  a  cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words 
should  be  undertaken  in  later  life  by  all  people  who  have  an  incipient  tendency  to 
aphasia.  .  If  a  person  finds  himself  forgetful  of  names  it  is  a  health-giving  process 
to  take  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  committing  to  memory  words.  If  this  is  done 
by  committing  to  memory  new  master-pieces  of  poetry  and  prose,  or  in  committing 
to  memory  the  words  of  a  new  language,  there  is  profit  and  gain  to  the  thinking 
powers  as  well  as  to  the  memory.  Coubtless  the  cultivation  of  verbal  memory, 
building  up  as  it  does  a  certain  convolution  in  the  brain,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
local  paralysis  in  that  organ. 

This  contains  a  hint  in  the  direction  of  keeping  up  in  the  later  part  of  life  the 
faculties  which  are  usually  bo  active  in  youth.  The  tendency  is  to  neglect  childish 
faculties  and  allow  them  to  become  torpid.  But  if  this  is  liable  to  weaken  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  hemorrhage,  ending  in  softening 
of  the  brain,  certainly  the  memory  should  be  cultivated,  if  only  for  the  health  of 
the  brain  and  the  memory,  for  mechanical  items  and  details  should  be  cultivated 
on  grounds  of  health  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  culture. 

Your  committee  presents  these  considerations  as  looking  towards  the  true  solution 
of  the  much-vexed  question  of  memory  in  schools.  The  extreme  advocates  of  rational 
method  of  teaching  are  perhaps  wrong  in  repudiating  entirely  all  mechanical  mem- 
ory of  dates  and  names  or  items.  Certainly  they  are  right  in  opposing  the  extremes 
of  the  old  pedagogy,  which  obliged  the  pupils  to  memorize  page  after  page  the  con- 
tents of  a  granmiar  "  verbatim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim,*'  as,  for  instance,  the 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  tell  us  was  the  custom  early  in  this  century. 
But  is  there  not  a  middle  ground  f  Is  there  not  a  minimum  list  of  details  of  dates 
and  names  which  must  ana  should  be  memorized  both  on  account  of  the  health  of 
the  nervous  system  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  usefulness  of  the  data  themselves  f 
And  must  not  the  person  in  later  life  continue  to  exercise  these  classes  of  memory 
which  deal  with  details  for  the  sake  of  physical  health  f 

Your  committee  have  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  distinguished  specialist  in  these 
matters  of  memory.  Dr.  Pick,  of  London,  who  is  noted  for  his  repudiation  of  fanciful 
methods  of  mnemonics  and  for  his  adoption  of  rational  methods  in  their  place.  Dr. 
Pick  has  promised  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  report  by  some  appropriate  remarks. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  take  pleasure  in  signing  the  report  prepared  by 
Dr.  Harris. 

E.  O.  Lyte. 

Childhood  from  a  medical  standpoint, — ^Henry  Ling  Taylor,  m.  d.,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly:  It  is  natural  for  the  young  child  to  move  about  and  change  its 
attitude  almost  incessantly ;  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  "it  joys  to  exercise 
every  muscle ;"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  its  eyes,  attention,  and  mind  should  never 
be  directed  continuously  at  one  object  for  very  long.  A  child  loves  to  glance  at  this 
object,  pick  up  that,  reach  out  for  a  third,  not  restlessly  but  wonderingly,  caress- 
ingly, and  joyously,  just  as  a  short  time  before  the  infant  played  contentedly  with 
its  rattle  or  its  ring,  waving  it  about  or  putting  it  into  its  mouth  with  endless  repe- 
tition, but  always  without  studious  observation  or  strain  of  attention.  I  am  afraid 
we  often  injure  their  small  eyes  and  tender  brains  by  requiring  continuous  repose  of 
body  and  fixation  of  eye  and  attention  on  some  one  object,  as  is  often  done  in  the 
kiudergarten  and  primary  work,  at  the  cost  of  ocular  and  nervous  strain ;  and  this 
combined  with  bad  light  and  general  driving  may  account  for  much  of  modem  myo- 
pia, headache,  and  nervous  troubles.  We  should  advance  in  the  education  of  muscle, 
ejre,  and  brain  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  impose  no  task  requiring  pre- 
cision or  intense  application  upon  young  children.    Nature  is  a  good  schoolmistress^ 
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*nd  her  lessons  are  fandamental  ones,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  supplement  them 
at  school  or  university.  The  infant  is  learning  fundamental  lessons  in  the  correla- 
tion of  muscle,  brain,  and  sense,  through  the  almost  incessant  activity  of  arms  and 
legs — at  first  without  purpose,  afterward  in  reaching,  grasping,  or  trying  to  move 
about,  and  also  when  it  smiles  back  at  its  mother  or  is  quieted  by  her  voice;  so  is 
the  child  repeating  nursery  rhymes,  or  busy  with  its  quiet  play  or  romping  games ; 
or  the  youth  with  his  carpenter's  tools,  or  riding,  swimming,  or  hunting,  and  learn- 
ing just  as  truly,  and  perhaps  more  truly,  than  the  student  burning  midnic^ht  oil 
over  Greek  and  calculus.  Nature  is  never  systematic  in  the  school  sense;  and;  how- 
ever much  we  may  systematize,  we  must  at  the  same  time  cultivate  our  powers  and 
round  out  our  individuality  by  keeping  in  touch  with  so  much  of  nature  and  man  as 
lies  within  our  horizon  in  a  restful,  informal  way.  If  a  man  is  to  develop  into  some- 
thing more  than  a  machine  or  formula,  he  should  be  encouraged  from  childhood  to 
bring  all  his  powers  into  relation  with  his  environment  and  to  seek  a  wide  range  of 
adjustments  oetween  himself  and  the  outer  world  beyond  the  tread-miU  round  of 
special  or  formal  pursuits  which  necessarily  occupy  much  of  his  attention.  Many 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  indispensable  natural  culture,  and  endeavor 
to  supplant  the  spontaneous  by  the  formal.  I  know  of  a  little  girl  whose  interest  in 
flowers  was  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  teach  her  technical  botany  at  too  early  an 
age,  forgetting  that  it  means  more  to  love  flowers  than  to  know  botany.  In  another 
case  the  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  history  for  a  boy's  ordinary  reading,  with 
the  result  of  spoiling  the  boy.  On  reaching  maiihood  his  favorite  author  was  E.  P. 
Roe. 

The  true  aim  of  education — Dissipation  of  energy, — L.  J.  Rundlett,  superintendent 
of  Concord  (N.  H.)  schools:  The  tendency  of  all  education  should  bo  toward  the 
moral.  All  the  force  and  resources  at  our  command  should  centre  in  the  formation 
of  those  principles  that  lead  to  the  development  of  true  manly  and  womanly  char- 
acter. 

Education  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  memorized  matter  from  books,  as  it  is  a  well- 
defined  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  citizenship —a  courage  to  do  what  is 
ri^ht,  a  zeal  for  work,  and  an  inclination  to  make  the  best  use  of  one's  ability.  If 
a  boy  has  all  these  he  possesses  a  good  education.  Society  is  far  better  off  with  an 
ignorant  man  who  is  well  disposed,  than  with  a  college-educated  man  of  vicious 
principles.  The  trouble  comes  not  of  systems,  other  than  of  systems  as  products  of 
the  times.    In  order  to  reform  the  former,  we  must  first  reform  the  latter. 

The  river  of  knowledge  formerly  flowed  in  a  narrow  channel.  Its  powers  lay  in 
its  depth,  and  its  force  was  resistless.  The  river  to-day  is-  thinning  into  shallows, 
and  its  force  is  somewhat  diminishing. 

It  is  dissipation  of  energy  that  is  to  be  feared.  In  trying  to  grasp  everything  we 
retain  nothing.  This  lack  of  concentrated  thought  appears  in  all  our  pleasures,  in 
our  business,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  common  school.  Childxen  must  be  educated 
younger  than  usual  to  satisfy  fashion  and  educational  demagogues.  Everything 
must  be  taught  and  the  work  must  bo  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  idea 
is  wrong,  and  the  results  sad  to  contemplate.  Society,  having  partially  lost  its 
standard  of  matured  thought,  intellectuality,  and  the  charm  of  home-bred  common 
sense,  clamors  for  the  youth  in  his  teens.  The  result  is  the  school  system  is  blamed 
if  results  are  not  forthcoming  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  school  is  not  at 
fjAult,  but  rather  the  times. 

The  best  education  possihle  to  those  who  will  have  no  other, — Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  in 
the  Educational  Review :  We  have  two  very  distinct  classes  of  pupils  in  the  gram- 
mar schools ;  children  who  do  not  expect  to  go  beyond  the  grammar  schools  and 
•  children  on  their  way  to  college.  Of  course  the  schools,  the  academies,  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  all  engaged  in  different  branches  of  the  same  pursuit; 
of  course  they  must  work  together.  Cambridge  makes  careful  and  very  exi>ensive 
provision  for  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  college.  Should  the  city  go  below 
its  Latin  school  and  make  any  sort  of  special  provision  for  future  college  students  in 
the  grammar  schools?  In  the  minds  of  the  committee  it  has  seemed  more  important 
to  organize  as  good  a  course  as  possible  for  those  who  stop  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school.  It  seemed  likely  that  an  improved  course  would  also  carry  children  farther 
on  the  road  toward  higher  education;  but  the  motive  has  been  the  desire  to  furnish 
the  best  education  possible  to  those  who  will  have  no  other  education;  to  make  the 
people's  schools  more  popular  because  more  eff'ective,  and  to  carry  more  children  to 
the  end  of  the  grammar-school  course. 

What  makes  great  hooks  great. — The  Christian  Union :  Literature  is  not  information 
nor  fact.  It  is  specifically  and  distinctively  life.  Great  books  contain  invaluable 
knowledge  and  are  full  of  the  richest  specific  instruction,  but  that  which  makes  them 
great  is  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  power  of  instruction ;  it  is  the  life  which  they 
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contain.  Whoever  sets  at  their  secret  finds  himself  in  contact  with  a  deep,  rich, 
inexliaiistiblo  life;  for  Milton  did  not  exag^rate  when  he  said  that  a  gfeat  Wok 
contuiiiB  the  lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit.  It  is  made  ^reat  by  this  supreme  vitaliza- 
ticm,  so  that  while  Shakespeare  and  Dante  crowd  their  paces  with  historical  knowl- 
edge, with  incisive  comment,  with  the  very  substance  of  instruction,  the  supreme 
quality  which  they  give  is  this  quality  of  life.  To  come  in  contact  with  literature 
in  its  great  works  is,  therefore,  to  brmg  one's  self  to  the  very  fountain  of  life;  to 
keep  one's  self  in  constant  companionship  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe  is  to  keep  one's  self  in  daily  contact  with  the  greatest  sources  of  intellectual 
life.  No  man  who  knows  this  Shakespeare  on  the  literary  as  well  as  on  the  scholarly 
side  can  by  any  possibility  be  a  dull  man  or  a  dead  man.  There  is  a  vitality  in 
Shakesx>eare  which,  if  constantly  communicated,  gives  the  most  obscnre  and  narrow 
life  into  which  it  is  brought  breath,  movement,  and  enthusiasm.  A  man  saturated 
with  Shakespeare  would  be  educated  if  he  knew  nothing  else.  To  know  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  in  a  genuine  way  is  to  give  one's  own  life  something 
of  the  breadth  and  the  movement  of  the  four  great  ages  of  civilization  represented 
by  those  great  writers.  The  teacher  who  feels  tnjoroughly  the  spell  of  the  '*  Odyssey  " 
has  more  power  of  conveying  to  his  pupils  an  adequate  idea  of  what  the  ocean  means 
as  a  feature  of  the  natural  world,  as  one  of  the  sub! imest  parts  of  nature,  and  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  races  than  the  man  who  has  the  most  exact  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  whole  subject.  The  teacher  who  knows  his  Dante  to  the 
heart  can  give  his  pupils  a  clearer  notion  of  what  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  their 
essential  life,  tlieir  worship,  reverence,  wonder,  and  intensity  than  he  who  knows 
the  whole  literature  of  the  subject  without  entering  into  the  secret  of  it;  while  the 
teacher  who  can  put  his  English  history  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  because  he  sees  it 
with  Shakespeare's  eyes  and  realizes  it  with  Shakespeare's  imagiuation  will  have  infi- 
nitely more  power  than  the  man  who  has  all  the  facts  at  his  finger's  ends.  These 
great  writers  are  the  sworn  and  Irresistible  foes  of  routine  and  deadness.  They  are 
full  of  immortal  freshness  of  life,  seen  with  new  eyes,  and  reported  at  first  hand. 
Slow-footed  erudition,  methodical,  patient,  and  eminently  uninspired,  may  sink  her 
wells  into  them  A'om  generation  to  generation  and  yet  leave  theut  exhausted. 

U.  HIGHEB  EDUCATIOK. 

InUUeetual  oterproduotion  in  Germany, — Dr.  Geffcken^  in  The  Fomm:  Germuiy 
sufiVrs  from  an  intellectual  overpro<luction.  All  professions  are  overcrowded.  It 
was  fondly  believed  up  to  our  days  that  the  state  had  no  more  important  task  l^an 
to  render  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  as  easy  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpoee  to 
establish  many  higher  schools.  But  it  was  not  asked  whether  there  was  roooi 
enough  for  emplo^rmg  men  when  their  education  was  fiuL«hed.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  career  of  law  in 'Prussia,  we  find  that  there  are  1,851  men  who  have  not  only 
passed  through  the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  but  have  already  served  the  state 
gratis  for  about  five  years,  while  the  annual  average  demand  is  100.  There  are  more 
than  7,000  examined  architects  without  a  fixed  employment;  it  is  the  same  with 
engineers,  teachers  in  classics,  mathematics,  ete.  These  unemployed  forces  are  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  the  g^eat  capitals  because  everyone  hopes  that  with  the  many 
chances  they  offer  he  will  find  a  gap  into  which  he  may  jump.  Men  of  university 
training  are,  almost  without  exception,  capable  only  of  intellectual  work.  If  they 
do  not  succeed  in  their  branch  they  can  not  become  tailors  or  carpenters;  they  must 
take  to  pettifogging,  giving  lessons,  copying,  writing  for  inferior  papers,  etc.  There 
are  lawyers^  physicians,  doctors  of  pnilosophy  among  those  who  are  regularly  relieved 
by  the  Berlin  poor  board.  All  these  men  are  of  course  discontented  with  tlio  present 
state  of  things,  and  ready  to  join  with  those  forces  which  liold  out  hope  oi  over- 
throwing it.  Nor  are  female  candidates  wanting  in  this  proletariat.  All  those  who 
give  cheap  lessons,  write  m«-diocre  novels  for  low-class  journals,  or  work  for  shc^  at 
starvation  wages  are  swelling  the  army  of  social  revolution. 

College  graduates  a$  husinese  men, — President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College :  As 
one  who  has  carried  his  college  education  out  into  the  world  and  tested  it  there,  and 
who  now  hss  returned  to  the  educational  field  to  concern  himself  with  the  problems 
that  are  found  there,  I  want  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  thing  which 
we  call  the  higher  education.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  college  graduate  enter- 
ing upon  a  butuuess  career  is  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  busi- 
ness life  as  compared  with  those  who  entered  business  when  he  entered  college.  If, 
however,  the  man  has  a  capacity  for  business,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  five  years, 
certaiuly  in  ten,  ho  will  find  himself  more  than  abreast  of  his  friend  who  did  not  go 
to  college.  Tlio  trained  mind  can  master  the  problems  of  business  better  Un*n  the 
untrained  mind,  as  it  can  master  other  problems  better  for  which  it  has  itself  any 
natural  capacity.  Beyond  that,  the  man  himself,  outside  of  business,  will  have  more 
resources,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  greater  power  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives* 
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When  it  is  contended  that  college-bred  men  rarely  sacceed  in  business  it  is  to  be 
reniainbered  that  it  is  currently  beliered  that  95  per  cent  of  all  men  who  en^ge  in 
business  sooner  or  later  fail.  It  is  only  the  select  few  in  any  department  of  linman 
activity  that  conspicuously  excel.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  tastes  which  lead 
men  to  ^o  to  college  are  not  frequently  found  in  combination  with  what  I  may  call 
rare  busmess  genius.  I  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  should  such  a  combination 
exist,  a  college  education,  so  far  from  unfitting  the  man  for  a  business  career,  would 
make  him  a  power  in  the  i>usiness  world  beyond  all  his  compeers  who  had  not  been 
BO  favored. 

Educational  value  of  diferent  studies. — Inspector  John  Leath,  of  Ontario:  It  is,  I 
believe,  far  more  difficult  to  reach  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  especially  m  Greek,  that 
state  of  proficiency  in  which  the  literary  value  of  the  langua^  is  fairly  available 
than  it  is  to  reach  the  same  state  in  either  French  or  German.  The  educationtd,  not 
to  speak  of  the  literary  value  of  Latin  and  Greek,  when  prox>erly  taught  and  gixeu. 
the  necessary  time,  is  greater  than  that  of  French  and  German ;  and  assuming  the 
requisite  mental  maturity,  it  is  easier  to  become  fairly  versed  in  a  science  than  a 
language,  either  ancient  or  modem.  But  for  the  ordinary  high-school  entrants  the 
science  option,  which  attaches  less  importance  to  mere  memorization  and  more  to 
correct  observation  and  induction,  is  more  difficult  than  a  lan<;uage  one.  The  prac- 
tical value,  however,  of  French  or  Gorman  is  greater  than  that  of  either  Latin  or 
Greek.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  science,  the  educational  value  of  which,  besides,  is 
at  least  as  great  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  as  that  of  a  lan^age ;  having  due 
regard  of  course  to  the  fact  tha^  assuming  proper  receptivity,  the  science  is  more 
readily  acquired.  •  ♦  •  The  science  with  fractional  accuracy — for  notliing  else 
will  satisfy  the  partisan — ^is  a  problem  incapable,  I  believ©,  of  definite  solution. 
•  *  *  But  the  relative  value  of  the  departments  is  not,  I  hold,  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  so  far  at  least  as  our  high  schools  are  concerned.  What  one  department 
lacks  in  purely  pedagogical  value  it  makes  up  in  greater  and  more  available  practi- 
cal usefulness j  and  so  far  as  the  languages  are  concerned,  the  real  dilferentiation  is 
more  marked  m  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  acquisition.  Most  mod- 
ern and  progressive  universities,  also,  as,  for  instance,  London  and  Harvard,  equate 
Greek.  French,  German,  and  some  science,  and  even  so  dlfficnlt  a  language  as  Arabic 
or  Sanskrit.  This  course,  wo  have  reason  to  believe,  has  proved  advantageous  to  the 
nniversities  and  to  the  general  pnbllo.^ 

Unwise  to  crowd  a  four  yeara^  tjurse  into  three  years;  the  Chicago  plan  condemned. — 
The  Nation:  We  think  it  a  giave  question  whether  the  policy  here  indicated  is  a 
wise  one.  Wo  do  not  think  that  students  on^ht  to  be  encouraged  to  crowd  a  four 
years'  course  into  three  years.  We  do  not  think  that  manj  younc  men  will  be  able 
to  do  this  without  injury,  and  Chicago  University^  which  is  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion, encourages  young  women  to  do  it.  The  requirement  of  a  medical  certificate  is  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities  that  such  an  attempt  is  fraught 
with  danger.  But  the  safeguard  of  a  "physician's"  (i.  e.,  any  physician's)  certificate 
is  ^nite  inadequate.     *    •    • 

The  proposed  summer  quarter  has  another  side.  If  there  are  students  there  must 
be  teachers,  and  it  appears  from  the  calendar  that  a  considerable  number  of  instruct- 
ors will  be  held  in  Chicago  through  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  It  is  appar- 
ently to  be  a  serious  thing,  this  summer  quarter;  "the  courses  of  instruction,"  the  cal- 
endar says,  "  will  in  general  be  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  enter  a  college  or 
school  at  tlie  beginning  of  any  quarter."  The  university  is  not  to  play  at  summer 
schooling ;  it  is  to  be  run  under  full  pressure.  What  that  pressure  i^  we  nave  pointed 
out  in  our  preceding  notice.  The  most  important  coui*ses  of  the  "  academic  col- 
leges" are  crowded  into  single  terms  of  six  weeks,  by  devoting  ten  hours  a  week  to  a 
single  subject.  Throughout  the  university,  courses  of  less  than  five  hours  are  excep- 
tional. It  is  a  systom  of  **  cram  quizzes,"  and  every  coUoge  man  will  appreciate  the 
strain  upon  students  and  instructors.  These  long  courses  in  short  terms,  the  attempt 
to  keep  the  university  under  full  steam  through  the  moist  heat  of  a  Chicago  sum- 
mer, the  encouragement  given  to  the  student  to  compress  four  years'  work  into 
three  years— the  whole  scheme  breathes  that  nervous,  restless  haste  which  is  one  of 
the  most  deplorable  features  of  American  life;  and  when  our  universities  come  to 
forget  that  **  school"  means  leisure,  and  that  high-thinking  can  not  be  hurried,  one 
of  the  lust  safeguards  against  the  national  vice  of  overpressure  will  be  lost. 

l^e  matnrer  students  get  the  best  results.— A  writer  in  Education:  The  object  of  a 
colle|re  education  is  by  no  means  to  get  through  a  certain  number  of  studies  in  a 
certain  time  and  be  launche<l  in  life  as  soon  as  possible.  When  wp  come  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  studies  pursued  on  the  body  and  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  estimate 

^  The  Edacatlonal  Jonnul,  Toronto,  Hay  1. 
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his  power  of  absorption  and  assimilation;  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact«  that  not  on  til  25  or  30  years  of  age  does  the  body  obtain  its  foil  growth 
and  solidity,  and  that  there  is  a  yery  close  parallelism  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  we*  shall  rather  inquire  how  we  may  delay  or  prolong  the  pupil's  preparation 
for  his  life  work  until  his  mental  powers  are  strong  and  mature  enough  to  get  the 
best  good  from  the  studies  which  he  pursues.  Our  own  exp  .rience  and  observation 
goes  to  show  that  the  maturer  stuaents  in  college  get  the  best  results  from  the 
course. 

Profs.  HaecJcel  and  Zamcke  on  the  educational  value  of  the  cladsic  languages,  etc, — The 
following  letters  were  addressed  to  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York  City : 

Leipzig,  April  17, 1876. 

Highly  Honored  Sib  :  Ton  have  expressed  the  desire  that  I  should  put  in  writing 
briefly  the  views  I  uttered  this  morning  in  our  conversation  concerning  the  value  of 
instruction  in  classic  languages.  I  gmdly  comply  with  your  request,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  yon  wish  only  a  brief  statement  of  my  views,  not  an  extended  argu- 
ment, for  I  scarcely  would  find  the  time  for  the  latter. 

I  must  preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  with  which  you  are  familiar,  I  trust, 
that  I  am  an  advocate  of  modern  languages  and  literature,  especially  the  German, 
hence  that  I  might  have  ^ood  reason  not  vo  be' favorably  disposed  to  tne  preponder- 
ance of  the  cls^ic  studies,  and  to  wish  that  to  the  study  of  modem  literature  a 
larger  scope  be  given.  However,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  I  am  of  firm  conviction 
that  the  cultured  part  of  the  race  would  repent  if  it  should  temporarily  cease  to  con- 
sider the  study  oi  classic  antiquity  the  chief  source  of  its  entire  intellectual  culture. 

However  much  we  may  at  present  be  superior  to  classic  antiquity  in  the  separate 
sciences,  in  general  intellectual  culture,  m  acuteness  of  thought,  and  in  ingenious 
thinluDg  we  are  not.  Under  the  influence  of  a  reli^on  which  is  able  to  grandly 
develop  our  emotional  nature,  but  which  has  at  all  tunes  been  disinclined  to  barren 
criticism  and  the  superioritjr  of  the  intellect,  not  even  the  natural  sciences  are  able 
to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  errors  into  which  all  epochs  have  fallen  that 
turned  away  from  antiquity.  Look  into  history  and  you  will  find  that  all  those  cen- 
turies which  lost  intimate  contact  with  antiquity  fell  into  subjective  extravagances, 
despite  the  respectable  knowledge  and  process  they  exhibited  in  the  natural  sciences. 
The  reawakening  of  the  study  of  the  antique  world  during  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  signal  for  a  reawakening  of  the  thinking  spirit,  and  its  power  has  been  the 
more  important  the  more  it  relied  upon  the  thougnts  of  the  Old  World,  especially  the 
Greek.  That  in  the  domain  of  art  tne  Old  World  was  far  ahead  of  the  present  develop- 
ment of  art,  in  noble  forms,  I  need  to  mention  only  in  passing. 

This  point  of  view,  wnich  is  in  favor  of  the  study  of  classic  antiquity,  I  should 
like  to  term  the  historic  one.  Equally  forcible  is  another  argument,  namely,  the 
pedagogicaL  There  is  no  better  means  for  intellectual  discipline  than  this  thinking 
over  and  over  a^ain  and  observing  the  act  of  thinking  to  which  we  are  forced  by 
learning  the  classic  languages.  There  is  something  mysterious  in  its  effect,  and  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  confirmed  this  again  and  again.  I  am  a  member  of  two 
examining  boards,  before  one  of  which  young  men  appear  who  have  been  educated 
in  gymnasia,  that.is,  on  a  classic  basis,  while  the  other  board  examines  young  men 
lacking  this  basis.  Now  the  latter  surpass  the  former  frequently  in  knowledge,  but 
in  cases  where  intellectual  maturity  comes  into  play,  in  composition  for  instance, 
the  graduates  of  classical  schools  far  surpass  the  graduates  of  other  schools  in  such 
a  deg[ree  that  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  comparison. 

This  formative  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Latin  language,  which,  on  account  of  its 
lack  of  articles  and  its  frequent  lack  of  particles,  is  not  only  diametrically  different 
from  our  modem  languages,  but  teaches  with  what  few  means  and  with  what  grand 
simplicity,  g^eat  things  may  be  accomplished.  Greek  with  its  articles  and  wealth 
of  particles  enables  speech  to  assume  a  great  number  of  shades  and  tints ;  it  would 
therefore  seem  more  familiar  to  us.  Hence  the  formative  value  of  the  classical  study 
is  based  chiefly  upon  Latin,  and  I  should  therefore  never  abandon  free  Latin  composi- 
tion. If  well  directed  and  not  abused  by  Ciceronean  phraseological  tinkling,  it  may 
be  a  most  excellent  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  histor- 
ical value  of  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  would  seem  to  be  found  more  in  the 
Greek,  for  the  Greeks  were  particularly  productive  in  philosophy,  art,  and  literature, 
while  the  Romans  were  diligent  imitators  of  the  Greeks. 

Hence  it  is  my  desire  that  our  youth  to  whom  the  fortune  is  granted  to  acquire 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  education,  try  to  gain  it  at  the  hand  of  classical  lan- 
guages. They  may  learn  to  read  and  understand  Greek  authors  with  some  fluency, 
above  all  Homer,  the  tragedians,  Plato  and  the  orators;  they  may  learn  also  by  mas- 
tering Latin  grammar  and  Latin  style  to  think  clear  thoughts,  and  to  cast  and  re- 
cast them  in  new  forms.  Young  men  thus  intellectually  trained  will  not  repent 
having  spent  much  time  upon  these  subjects,  time  which  might  have  been  filled 
perhaps  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  practices  that  would  be  of  use  at 
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once  in  evory-day  life.     These  men  will  be  the  ideal  center  of  the  nation,  they  \f  ill 
ennoble  and  deepen  the  entire  spiritnal  life  of  their  nation. 

Yon  will  find  in  the  foregoing,  condensed  into  a  few  lines,  the  main  pointa  of  what 
a  life  which  has  not  been  without  experience?  has  taught  me.  Accept  this  hasty 
sketch  as  it  is;  willingly  I  should  have  written  more  extensively,  but  I  am  over- 
loaded with  work  of  the  most  different  kinds.  I  should  be  happy' to  be  able  to  con- 
tribute a  mite  toward  laying  the  foundation  of  culture  in  your  continent  to  enable 
it  to  become  truly  productive  of  ideal  fruit. 
With  kind  regards  and  the  best  wishes  for  your  journey, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Zarncke^ 
Dean  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leipsic, 

Zbxa,  October  18, 1876. 

Highly  Esteemed  Colleague  :  In  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  you,  I 
have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  briefly  the  views  I  have  formed  in  the  course 
of  my  university  career  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  concerning  reforms  of  academic 
and  gynmasium  instruction.  The  chief  stress  in  such  a  reform,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  higher  education  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  and  in  differentiated  quality  of  knowledge,  but  in  a  most  careful 
training  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  judging.  Especially  in  our  time  in  which 
the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the  material  means  of  culture  offered  by  the  natural 
sciences,  the  refinement  of  our  needs,  the  great  upward  tendency  of  the  poly  techni- 
cal branches,  give  powerful  aid  to  practical  materialism,  it  appears  to  me  most  nec- 
essary to  call  attention  to  the  great  advantages  we  owe  to  ideal  means  of  culture, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  matter  of  instruction  which  is  visibly  growing  in  quantity 
should  not  oppress  and  stifle  the  learner,  but  be  mastered  by  him,  and  made  service- 
able. For  it  is  not  the  mass,  nor  the  variety  of  knowledge,  but  the  lucidity  and 
harmony  of  the  intellect,  ana  the  comprehension  of  the  causal  connection  which  is 
the  highest  aim. 

Begarding  the  significance  of  instruction  in  gymnasia,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  belong 
to  those  who  still  see  in  classical  culture  the  best  foundation  for  all  higher  scientific 
culture.    I  am  specially  of  the  opinion  that  a  methodical  study  of  the  classic  lan- 

fuages  (Greek  no  less  than  Latin)  is  indispensable  for  thelatter,  and  can  not  be  replaced 
y  a  study  of  material  things.  In  comparing  such  students  who  came  from  classical 
gymnasia  with  those  who  were  educated. in  modem  schools  (Realschulon)  I  always 
noticed  the  superiority  of  the  former,  despite  their  often  defective  knowledge. 
Even  in  the  study  of  any  special  branch  of  science,  zoology  for  instance,  I  have  found 
that  the  former  penetrate  into  the  higher  and  general  problems  of  science  more  easily 
than  the  latter.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the  admission  of  graduates  of  modem 
schools  (Realschulon)  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  I  can  judge  in  this  matter  from 
my  own  experience.  Though  pupil  of  a  purely  classical  gymnasium  in  which  very 
little  natural  science  (except  a  little  physics,  etc.)  was  taught,  I  have  nevertheless 
come  to  the  conviction  that  the  better  scientific  preparation  of  the  modem  school 
student  does  not  in  any  way  secure  him  a  lasting  superiority  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
while  his  undisputed  inferiority  in  history  and  philology  is,  even  in  this  study,  of 
great  disadvantage. 

With  that  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  as  though  I  wished  to  exclude  the 
natural  sciences  from  the  gymnasia.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  m  «y  bo 
pursued  with  great  advantage  alternately  with  historical  and  philological  studies, 
although  in  a  different  manner  than  is  now  commonly  done.  Certainly  a  general 
view  over  the  elements  of  natural  science  forms  a  most  desirable  part  of  all  higher 
education.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  even  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  the 
gymnasium,  in  connection  withtheelementsofgeogiaphy,  the  essentials  of  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  universe  and  our  earth  may  be  ^iven.  Later  might  follow  the 
essentials  of  the  inorganic  natural  bodies  (though  without  special  descriptive  nat- 
ural history).  In  the  highest  grades  of  these  schools  the  essentials  of  physics 
(together  with  the  bare  elements  of  chemistry),  geology  (only  the  main  features, 
origin,  age  of  the  earth,  and  periods  of  creation),  general  anthropology  (^the  human 
frame,  races,  and  language  affinities  in  connection  with  the  history  of  primitive 
ages).  I  should  think  in  a  few  lessons  the  first  element  of  these  important  natural 
sciences  might  be  communicated  as  far  as  is  in  fact  necessary  for  every  cultured  per- 
son. In  every  one  of  these  subjects  I  should  lay  the  main  stress  upon  the  historical 
development,  not  upon  the  knowledge  of  facts.  Mathematics  I  should  continue  in 
its  place  and  to  the  present  extent. 

As  far  as  university  instruction  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  that  the  student  be  not  at  once  introduced  into  his  special  study,  but  be  obliged 
to  attend  lectures  of  general  interest  for  at  least  two  semesters,  especially  philosoph- 
ical (history  of  philosophy)  and  historical  lectures,  etc.  A  general  anthropology, 
ethnography,  history  of  creation,  etc.,  would  be  interesting  alike  to  all  faculties  ana 
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would  coatriboie  to  general  coltnre.  Exclosiye  professional  study  shoold  not  begiA 
till  the  third  semester.  It  would  he  of  undonhted  advantage  if  later  on  the  prac* 
tical  university  studies  (especially  tha  technical  and  administrative  branches,  clin- 
ical practice,  etc.))  at  least  the  most  special  ones,  be  excluded  from  the  university 
course  smd  treated  in  higher  special  schools.  With  lar^e  hospitals,  for  instance, 
(which  medical  students  visit  after  the  completion  of  their  studies)  this  is  already 
done.  The  university  must  remain  **  Universitas  litterarum."  These  are  briefly  my 
views,  which,  however,  greatly  deviate  from  those  of  most  of  my  colleagues.  Par- 
don the  fragmentary  nature  of  my  letter  f  I  am  overwhelmed  witn  work. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Er.NST  Uaeckel. 

The  readjiislment  of  the  school  curriculum, — Prof.  Roland  S.  Keyser,  in  the  School 
Review :  It  we  do  not  eome  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  some  understanding  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  hlgh>school  course,  it  will  be  because  we  ean  not  inter^^t 
the  teachings  of  experience.  Almost  every  study  and  every  method  of  instruction 
is  on  trial  somewhere.  The  American  high  school  has  much  greater  freedom  of 
movement  than  the  grammar  school,  and  it  has  to  a  large  extent  availed  itoelf  of  thie 
freedom.  When,  however,  we  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  one  system  that 
the  resulto  are  in  the  highest  de^ce  satisfactory,  and  by  those  who,  strongly  disbe- 
lieving in  this  system,  have  tried  one  very  different,  that  their  own  results  are 
a^ost  ideal,  we  may  reasonably  eonelude  that  the  lessons  of  educational  experience 
are  very  hard  to  read,  or  else  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  methods  and  studies 
in  secondary  education.  Men  whose  feelings  are  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular system  wiU  be  slow  to  see  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  j*  while  how  to 
compare  fairly  the  results  of  difierent  methods  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  education.  So  much  depends  upon  the  individual  himself  that,  under  any  sys- 
tem, pupils  will  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  who  will  play  their  parts  in  life  very 
much  according  to  their  abilities.  Stimulue  and  example  eonut  for  so  much,  also, 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  poor  course  of  study  with  the  living  force  of  a  great  teacher 
behind  it  than  a  faultless  curriculum  with  mediocre  inetruetion. 

In  the  present  eondition  of  American  education  there  can  be  no  great  harm,  indeed, 
there  may  be  considerable  advantage,  in  having  quite  a  variation  in  the  high-sehool 
courses  desired  to  fit  pupils  directly  for  life.  But  the  practdca;!  advantages  of 
having  a  uniformity  in  tne  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are  very  great. 
Almost  every  college  has  some  peculiarities  in  its  requirements;  and  when  a  school 
has  to  prepare  pupils  for  several  colleges,  as  most  schools  do,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
pve  them  a  poorer  preparation  than  il'  they  were  going  to  a  single  institution.  It 
18  remarkable  that  colleges  do  not  have  a  course  whose  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  courses  which  are  not  classical.  Col- 
leges which  desire  a  large  number  of  students  bid  for  them  with  special  or  technical 
courses,  or  with  courses  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  not  very  substantial. 
Colleges  would  largely  increase  their  number  of  students  and  do  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  education,  if  they  offered  a  course  of  study  such  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  would  be  the  subjects  ordinarily  taken  by  stndente  in  secondary  schoole 
who  have  no  definite  intention  of  pursuing  their  studies  further. 

In  all  our  discussions  of  the  readjustment  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  society  is  being  constantly  modified,*that  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  rapid  and  often  unforeseen  changes,  and  that,  as  education  is  to  fit  men  to  live 
the  life  of  their  time,  all  arrangements  must  be  more  or  less  provisional.  If  we  are 
seeking  for  an  ideal  curriculum  we  shall  fail,  aa  the  wisest  men  in  all  the  ages  past 
have  failed.  A  healthy  discontent  with  our  present  circumstances  and  work  is  wisey 
but  it  is  also  wise  not  to  be  too  discontented. 

m.  HEAIiTH  OF  SCnOQIi  CHILDREN. 

The  health  of  echoxA  children  as  affected  hy  school  buildings, — G.  Staaley  Hall,  presi- 
dent Clark  University:  When  a  child  begins  to  go  to  school  the  change  of  his  envi- 
ronment is  very  great.  Instead  of  constant  activity,  he  must  now  sit  still  and  keep 
still ;  instead  of  moving  his  hands  and  arms  freely,  the  strain  of  effort  is  now  focused 
upon  the  very  few,  tiny,  pen-wagging  muscles.  The  eyes,  instead  of  moving  fireely, 
are  confined  in  the  zigzag  treadmill  of  the  printed  line.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  child  so  commonly  loses  weight  on  first  entering  school;  that  shortsighted- 
ness and  other  eye  troubles  increase  almost  regularly  through  the  school  period; 
that  headaches,  anemia,  scoliosis,  defects  of  development,  if  not  signs  of  diaeaae 
appear  in  stomach,  heart,  and  lungs,  and  especially  in  the  nervous  svstom,  the  grad- 
ual  deterioration  of  which  is  so  nard  to  recognize  (see  the  well-known  works  of 
llertol,  Key,  Warner,  Cohn,  and  others).  If  the  school  is  tending  to  physical  dete- 
rioration and  toward  a  siekly  age,  as  certain  medieval  instrtutions  are  said  to  ha>TV 
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eftnsed  the  dark  ases  and  the  pla^nes,  we  ought  to  know  it.  The  school  ought 
to  develop  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body;  for  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  health,  or  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge 
and  lose  his  own  health!  I  hold  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  everything 
about  the  school— building,  seats,  and  desks,  hours,  subjects,  and  methods  of  study — 
should  be  determined  primarily  with  a  view  to  health,  on  which,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, even  morality  so  larcoly  depends.     »    ♦    ♦ 

The  schoolhouse,  which  has  been  called  more  Important  for  the  development  of 
the  average  child  than  the  home  itself,  ought  to  be  a  palace  of  health.  I  proceed  to 
sketch,  very  roughly,  the  salient  points  culled  partly  from  laws,  which  are  far  more 
detailed  in  Europe  than  here,  partly  from  norms  recommended  by  educational 
bodies,  and  partly  from  ideals  described  in  varions  books. 

A,  The  sUe. — ^This  should  be  high,  drv,  a  natural  and  not  artificial  soil,  with  no 
foreign  matter  in  it;  is  sometimes  tested  by  boring;  marl,  lime,  or  sand  ingredients 
being  good,  and  clay  bad.  It  must  be  remote,  if  possible,  from  liquor  saloons,  the 
noise  of  machinery,  ofiensive  or  unwholesome  odors,  marshes,  ponds,  graveyards, 
dust,  or  any  form  of  nuisance  or  danger,  and  the  street  should,  if  possible,  be 
asphalted  near  it.  One  norm  prescribes  that  the  distance  of  the  schoolhouBe  n'om 
all  other  buildings  should  be  twice  their  height. 

B,  Yard. — This  should  be  inclosed  by  a  hedge  rather  than  a  high  wall,  or  by  some 
transparent  inclosuro,  that  children  may  see  the  life  of  the  street,  and  that  allpassers- 
by  may  see  and  be  interested  in  the  children,  their  play,  and  the  school.  The  yard 
should  be  a  poroua  earth  rather  than  brick.  Some  norms  prescribe  three  square 
meters  per  child  as  the  minimum.  Sheds  for  play  in  rainy  days,  oft«n  with  glass 
roofs,  ore  very  common,  especially  in  France.  A  few  simple,  permanent  pieces  of 
gymnastic  apparatus  are  perhaps  more  common  in  Germany.  In  more  rural  districts 
school  gardens  containing  a  few  medicinal  plants,  and  even  a  few  poisonous  ones  to 
be  avoided,  flower  beds,  a  beehive,  a  tiny  hothouse,  and  even  individual  beds  for 
children  to  be  responsible  for,  etc.,  are  often  found. 

C  Basement  and  walls. — ^All  the  building  should  be  nndercellared;  should  never 
contain  water-closets;  iani tor's  quarters,  e8x>ecially  pantries,  should  he  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  cellar  bv  tight  walls;  the  floor  should  be  cemented:  the  base- 
ment should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  more  or  less  heated. 
Some  norms  prescribe  a  water-table  all  round  the  buildinff,  a  meter  wide  and  plas- 
tered, to  prevent  the  ascent  of  ground  moisture.  The  walls  should  contain  plenty 
of  air  chambers,  and  be  strong  enough  for  an  additional  story.  Steps  up  to  the 
building  should  always  he  protected  above  and  on  the  sides,  or,  better  yet,  within 
the  walls. 

jD.  Floors. — The  lower  floor,  for  the  youngest  children,  should  be  at  least  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  street  level,  should  be  of  boards  neither  two  hard  nor  too  soft,  but 
splintcrless.  Hamburg  legislates  on  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  which  have  been  found 
to  contain  almost  as  many  bacteria  as  the  filth  under  the  finger-nails  of  children. 
The  thickness  of  the  floor  boards  should  bear  a  fixed  ratio,  often  prescribed,  to  the 
distance  between  the  Joists.  There  should  be  no  dry  sweeping,  and  the  floor  might 
sometimes  be  washed  with  a  weak  sublimate.  Some  ideals  avoid  all  comers  and 
angles  by  means  of  curved  moldings  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in  hospitals.  All 
ceiiincs  should  not  only  be  double,  but  should  contain  sound-deadening  layers. 

IC,  Balls  and  stairs. — The  halls  should  be  wide,  light,  well  ventilated,  so  that  not 
only  clothes  racks  and  umbrella  stands  can  be  placed  in  them,  if  necessary,  and 
sometimes  bookcases,  etc.,  but  that  exercises  may  be  held  in  them.  This* is,  of 
course,  quite  ideal.  The  stairs  should  be  at  least  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  with  steps 
broad  and  not  too  high,  and  corners  not  too  sharp.  The  stairway  should  always  be 
broken  by  one  or  two  landings,  never  circular;  should  be  of  brick  or  iron,  or  some 
fireproof  material,  should  have  hand  rails  on  both  sides,  should  be  light,  warm,  and 
ventilated. 

F.  The  schoolrooms  and  windows  should  contain  no  posts  or  pillars,  should  be  from 
3  to  4  meters  high;  the  walls  of  the  room  should  be  of  some  mild  color — light 
blue,  green,  yellow,  or  gray.  If  a  wood  finish  can  be  afforded,  pipes  for  gas  and 
water,  and  electrical  and  other  connections,  should  not  be  covered.  Some  laws  pre- 
scribe theproportion  of  length  of  room  to  its  breadth  as  two  to  three,  some  as  three 
to  Q\e.  The  ratio  of  the  window  surface  to  the  floor  has  been  regulated  by  many 
laws,  and  in  point  of  fact  has  been  found  to  range  firom  one-third  to  one-ninth. 
There  is  little  unifority  as  to  exposures,  but  south  and  east  seem  on  the  whole  pre- 
ferred. There  should  be  no  direct  or  reflected  sunlight.  Windows  in  front  of^the 
pupil  are  worse,  those  behind  better,  and  windows  on  the  left  of  the  pupil  are  pre- 
ferred. Windows  should  be  openable — a  horizontol  axis  preferred — shoidd  go  to 
the  ceiling,  and  be  square  and  not  curved  at  the  top.  The  neight  of  the  top  of  the 
window  should  be  at  least  three-fifths  the  width  of  the  room.  The  bottom  of  the 
window  in  one  norm  must  be  li  meters  above  the  floor;  another  law  prescribes  a 
minimum  distance  of  1^  meters  between  windowB,  but  they  should  be  as  near  together 
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as  possible.  Dr.  Colin  thinks  that  eaoh  child  should  soe  the  ski^  from  his  seat,  and 
has  devised  an  instrument  to  determine  the  amount  of  sky  visible  to  each  child.  Ho 
would  have  a  photometer  used  in  each  schoolroom,  and  suggests,  as  the  norm,  what 
would  bo  equivalent  to  the  reading  of  good  diamond  type  at  a  distance  of  10  inches. 
The  door  should  bo  a  meter  wide,  never  behind  the  children,  should  open  outward, 
and  should  have  a  transom.  The  crosspiece  bearing  the  number  of  the  room  should 
be  as  high  as  the  eye  of  the  average  child  in  that  room. 

G.  Heating  and  ventilation. — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Bum- 
ham,  that  whoever  says  that  any  existing  system  is  superior  to  all  others  is  either 
uninlbrmed  and  crochety,  or  else  an  agent.  Architects,  as  a  rule^  know  almost  noth- 
ing of  heating,  and  BtUl  less  of  ventilation.  It  is  these  matters  in  which  false  econ- 
omies are  most  often  practiced.  Living,  as  wo  do,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  air,  where 
it  takes  as  much  force  to  move  100  pounds  of  air  as  it  does  100  pounds  of  iron,  we 
forget  too  that  each  day  has  its  own  problem.  Many  an  excellent  system  is  quite 
ineffective  because  not  well  managed  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  a  jan- 
itor. To  change  the  air  in  a  schoolroom  completely  once  in  every  twenty  minutes  or 
half  hour,  as  should  be  done  if  each  child  has  on  an  average  only  1|  square  meters  of 
surface  and  5  cubic  meters  of  air  space,  is  a  very  grave  problem.  The  **  school  smell," 
and  the  iiyury  foul  air  works  in  theblnntingoffaculties  and  the  deterioration  of  tone, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  carbonic  acid  as  to  the  organic  matter  in  the  air  of  which 
this  is  the  index.  One  ideal  system  is  heating  at  fi'equent  intervals  all  over  and 
through  the  floor,  with  graftings  and  pockets  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  floor  dust,  by 
a  central  system  regulated  by  thermometers  in  each  room,  with  electrical  contact 
shutting  off  or  letting  on  heat  automatically — a  system,  however,  involving  great 
expense,  and  therefore  not  generally  practicable.  Jacketed  stoves,  with  air  coming 
directly  from  outdoors,  are  used  in  country  schools.  Open  fireplaces  with  their 
great  waste  are  now  sometimes  resorted  to  in  despair  of  abetter  system.  This  whole 
matter  is  a  very  complex  bundle  of  problems  in  physics,  as  yet  but  pattially  under- 
stood, and  still  less  often  well  applied. 

JBf.  Cost  and  school  architects, — The  Qerman  Government  prints  once  in  ten  years 
an  account  of  all  educational  buildings  of  all  CTades.  each  of  which  is  described  in 
tables  of  fifteen  columns.  An  interesting  method  or  presentation  here  found  is  to 
calculate  always  the  cost  of  the  entire  building  per  cuoic  meter,  per  square  meter, 
and  per  child,  and  also  the  cost  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  plumbing  per  eubio 
meter.  Educational  architecture  in  Europe,  while  not  exactly  a  vocation  by  itself,  has 
an  increasing  number  of  experts,  and  has  a  vast  and  rapidly  accumulatinij literature.* 
Within  the  last  decade  and  a  half  the  number  of  buildings  erected  has  been  enor- 
mous; a  single  lyc^e,  recently  finished  in  Paris,  cost  nearly  $2,500,000;  a  single  uni- 
versity building  in  Vienna,  nearly  $4,000,000;  and  for  all  graded  of  education  the 
present  might  almost  be  called  an  architectural  epoch.  Even  very  special  institu- 
tions, like  school  baths,  school  dormitories,  eye  clinics,  school  and  university  gym- 
nasia, have  elaborate  laws  or  norms  full  of  details  and  specifications,  while  the 
views  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  doctor,  which  are  perhaps  most  opposed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  expense,  are  complicated  and  confused  by  the  traditions  of  carpenters  and 
the  ideas  of  convenience  by  teachers. 

/.  School  seats  and  desks. — These  are  most  important  foi  the  child.  Sharp  comers 
and  angles  must  be  avoided ;  the  teacher  desires  convenient  visibility  of  as  much  of 
the  child's  body  as  possible,  ease  and  quickness  of  getting  in  and  out;  while  the 
doctor  insists  on  adjustability  to  every  part  of  the  body  with  severely  orthopedic 
exactness.  Before  Barnard's  epoch-making  work,  which  prompted  a  German  writer 
to  say  that  the  school  desk  was  the  only  contribution  of  America  to  pedagogy,  seats 
sometimes  ran  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  children  sat  with  their 
backs  toward  the  center,  and  must  swing  their  feet  over  the  seat  to  get  out.  In 
Freiburg,  where  many  thousands  of  children  were  lately  measured,  the  difference  in 
total  height,  and  the  way  that  the  total  height  was  distributed  between  back,  legs, 
etc.,  was  found  to  vary.  Thus,  the  method  of  marching  before  a  scale,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  janitor,  the  numbers  on  which  designated  the  seat  proper  for  each 
scholar,  seemed  inadequate,  convenient  and  rapid  as  it  is  for  approximating  a  fit  for 
seats.  The  body  should  be  held  upright,  in  a  healthful,  symmetrical  position,  with 
least  muscular  effort.  Seats  which  favor  bad  positions  tend  to  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  chest  and  stomach.  The  desk 
should  overlap  the  seat  by  an  inch  or  two;  that  is,  the  so-called  "  distance"  should 
be  minus.  When  the  lower  leg  is  at  right  angles  to  the  floor,  and  the  foot  rests 
squarely,  the  lowerpart  of  the  upper  leg  should  touch  the  seat  with  the  lightest 
possible  contact.  The  distance  from  the  seat  to  the  floor  is  not  the  same  for  two 
persons  of  the  same  height,  and  foot  rests,  both  horizontal  and  inclined,  are  very 
common  in  Europe.  To  ^et  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  seat  to  the  top  of  the 
desk,  the  child  should  sit  erect,  and  the  distance  from  the  seat  to  the  elbow,  plus  2 

iSee  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  i,  No.  3. 
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inches,  is  a  common  rnle.    Tho  ideal  seat  and  desk  are,  of  conrse,  adjustable  to  fit 
each  child,  and  cliildrcn  should  he  reseated  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

J,  WHtinp, — ^This  is  the  most  important  question  of  school  orthopedics,  and  con- 
cerns especially  the  spine  and  eye.  The  position  in  writing  now  much  commended 
in  Geimany  is  perfect  uprightness  of  the  body,  both  arms  resting  symmetrically  in 
front  and  unon  the  desk  about  2  inches  from  the  elbow:  the  copy  book  sqnareand 
in  the  middle,  not  slightly  to  the  right,  and  not  obliquely  to  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
The  new  vertical  script  now  introduced,  either  as  an  experiment  or  permanently,  in 
a  number  of  places  in  Germany  (Vienna,  Bavaria,  WUrtemburg,  Bohemia),  brings 
tho  pen  on  the  down  strokes  perpendicular  to  the  line,  and  the  Tine  is  a  very  short 
one.  Paper  straight,  writing  straight,  body  straight  is  the  motto  of  this  script  of 
the  future,  and  indeed  of  a  not  very  remote  past.  It  is  easier  and  more  rapid.  One 
observer  found  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  children,  when  required  to  (Hiange  from 
the  old  method  of  writing  to  this,  straightened  np  the  body,  and  when  changed 
back  to  the  old  script,  fell  into  the  "  collapsed"  position,  and  twisted  the  head  so 
as  to  keep  the  axis  joining  the  two  eyes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  down 
stroke  of  the  pen.  This  latter  position  brings  the  eyes  to  unequal  distances  from 
the  letters,  and,  some  think,  is  distinctly  productive  of  optical  disorders.  The  new 
vertical  script  favors  an  engrossing  pen  with  no  sharp  lines;  the  pen  must  point 
toward  tho  elbow,  which  must  be  held  one  hand's  breadth  from  the  body ;  the  pen 
must  be  grasped  at  a  good  distance  from  the  point,  the  hand  supported  by  the  side 
of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger.  The  lino  is  only  from  8  to  10  centimeters  long,  and 
the  paper  must  be  pushed  up  after  each  line.  One  writer  says  he  can  always 
tell  by  the  position  of  the  body  what  script  is  used.  One  of  the  worst  positions 
ever  devised  is  one  which  has  been  introduced  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  that 
reqnires  a  child  to  sit  with  its  right  side  to  the  desk  and  the  left  turned  away  almost 
at  right  angles  to  it. 

K.  Beading  hygiene. — The  zigzag  of  the  eye  in  reading  lines  and  discriminating 
letters  throws  great  strain  upon  the  nervous  centers  involved.  Many  of  our  read- 
ing books  are  now  printed  in  very  good  type,  but  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  maps  are 
often  wretched.  Cohn,  and  especially  Javal  and  Sanford  (see  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  Vol.  i,  No.  3,  on  "Relative  Legibility  of  Letters"  ),  have  made  very 
careful  studies  of  this  subject.  The  scientific  problem  is,  how  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  legibility  for  a  given  surface  without  interfering  too  much  with  the 
traditions  of  type-makers  or  of  readers.  The  forms  of  a  few  letters,  like  the  small 
'*  e,"  which  has  a  very  low  degree  of  legibility,  and  is  confused  with  other  letters  at 
the  least  distance  from  the  eye,  are  very  slightly  changed,  as  are  the  common  rules 
of  spacing,  and  all  with  great  gain  to  the  eye.  The  latter  moves  along  a  line  with 
its  focus  directed  to  the  upper  half  of  the  letters,  for  in  English  it  is  in  tho  upper 
half  that  the  letters  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  little  lines  in 
letters  should  never  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  millimeter  in  thickness.  The  lower 
lengths  of  the  "  j  "  and  **  y  "  can  be  slightly  shortened.  The  line  should  not  exceed 
10  centimeters  in  length,  and  new  rules  are  laid  down  for  spacing  and  leading. 

I  have  spoken  of  but  few  pointa  connected  with  school  hygiene,  and  of  these  in 
the  most  sketchy  and  inadequate  way.  The  subject  requires  a  course  of  lectures, 
and  there  is  notning  in  all  the  school  courses  of  study  that  should  not  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  health.  Fatigue  in  school  work  brings  not  only  distaste, 
but  habits  of  inaccuracy  and  carelessness,  and  thus  blunts  the  *' school  conscience-" 
Burgerstein  has  shown  by  elaborate  experiments  and  careful  tabulation  of  the  kinds 
of  error  made  in  simple  arithmetical  operations,  based  on  the  study  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  school  children,  that  fatigue  begins  far  sooner  than  was  supposocl,  whQe  over- 
effort  brings  increased  speed  of  work,  but  greatly  increased  number  and  kinds  of 
error.  His  studies  are  of  great  importance.  Lakorsky  thinks  that  the  fourth  hour 
is  degraded  in  value  33  per  cent  less  than  the  first  hour  by  fatigue. 

Wo  know  now  that  scnool  children  grow  far  more  rapidly  in  certain  years  than 
they  do  others,  and  that  during  the  stationary  years  they  are  most  liable  to  disease. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  infer  that  during  the  growing  years  they  both  catch  and 
originate  tho  most  new  impressions  and  ideas,  but  are  most  easily  injured  by  strain 
and  fatigue.  Again,  we  know  that  growth  is  greatest  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  yet  again  tnat  the  body  does  not  grow  uniformly  in  all  directions  at  once,  but 
that  the  energies  of  growth  are  focused  now  upon  hands  and  arms  and  their  centers, 
now  upon  chest  and  trunk,  or  face  or  sex.  Other  experiments  are  showing  us  what 
are  the  most  effective  hours  of  the  day  for  work.  Wo  are  making  progress  in  ob- 
taining a  table  of  normal  interests  of  children.  Just  as  the  hand  is  dwarfed  if  too 
great  strain  is  thrown  upon  it  in  drawing  or  otherwise,  befbroita  **  nascent  period,'' 
while  it  would  thrive  and  grow  strong  under  the  same  strain  just  after,  so,  if  an  in 
terest  is  forced  precociously,  its  development  is  arrested. 
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TV.  KINBERGARTBKS. 

Danger  in  half-way  measure*. — State  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York: 
The  kindergarten  must  be  allied  with  every  publio  sehool  if  it !« to  be  undertaken 
at  all,  and  it  must  be  closely  related  to  the  publio  school,  because  its  influence  must 
permeate  every  department  of  the  public-school  work.  The  manner  in  which  kin- 
dergartners  perform  their  work  must  influence  others.  The  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten must  be  carried  through  the  higher  departments  as  well.  There  is  great  danger 
of  doing  this  thing  half  way.  There  is  the  greatest  danger  in  compromising  this 
matter.  My  light  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  sadoest  things  that 
I  ^now  of  in  connection  with  our  public-school  work  is  bringing  little  children  from 
8  to  6  years* of  age  into  a  publio  school  and  not  caring  for  them  through  the  agency 
of  a  tried  and  experienced  kindergartner  who  thoroughly  understnn<&  the  system. 
The  worst  thing  any  city  or  State  can  do  is  to  undertake  this  thing  only  half  wa^. 
It  must  rest  on  a  scientinc  basis  or  it  will  fall.  If  it  rests  on  a  scientific  basis  it  will 
accomplish  its  purpose,  it  will  make  headway,  it  will  bring  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  are  related  to  the  educational  system.     •    *    • 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  that  the  kindergarten  is  an  economical  instead  of  an 
expensive  addition  to  our  public  school  system.  I  am  sure  that  the  average  child 
who  goes  through  the  kindergarten  will  be  at  12  years  of  age  better  educated,  more 
intelligent,  and  a  better  child  in  every  respect  than  is  the  average  child  at  15  years 
who  does  not  go  through  the  kindergarten.  I  know  that  that  child  will  be  more  kind- 
hearted,  more  in  sympathy  with  nature,  more  in  love  with  his  or  her  fellow-beings, 
a  better  citizen,  and  a  stronger  man  or  woman  at  the  age  of  21 — the  average  child, 
I  mean— than  it  is  possible  lor  the  average  child  to  be  without  this  work.  I  believe 
that  the  kindergarten  work  is  perfectly  practical,  and  it  will  produce  better  results 
than  any  other  department.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  say  if  it  were  a  choice,  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school,  as  to  which  of  those  branches  of  instruction 
should  go,  I  say  the  high  school  ought  to  go  and  the  kindergarten  should  be  adopted. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  Boston;  how  the  financial  difficulties  were  over- 
come.— Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  before  the  department  of  superintendence.  National 
Educational  Association :  There  is  just  one  way  in  which  ii^e  financial  difficulties 
can  be  removed,  and  that  is  by  means  of  an  object  lesson  long  enough  continued  to 
convince  the  people  that  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  payment  for  kindergarten 
instruction  is  a  dollar  better  expended  than  any  other  dollar  in  the  whole  school 
expense.  That  practical  demonstration  by  means  of  an  object  lesson  was  given  in 
my  city,  as  is  well  known,  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  are  well  known,  and  whose  generous  purse  enabled  her  to  carry  out 
her  plans.  About  fifteen  years  ago  an  experimental  kindergarten  was  started  in 
Boston,  and  it  flourished  a  little,  and  it  dwindled  a  little,  and  then  it  died.  But  it 
did  not  die  without  a  resurrection.  Mrs.  Shaw  took  that  kindergarten,  told  the 
teachers  to  go  on  and  she  would  pay  them.  Then  she  added  another  and  another, 
until  in  the  course  of  ten  years  she  had  established  in  the  city  sixteen  kindergartens, 
well  provided  with  able  teachers  whom  she  had  taken  pains  to  have  instructed  by 
kin  dergartners  the  best  the  country  could  produce.  These  kindergartens  were  estab- 
lished m  the  primar}*^  school  rooms.  Whenever  the  school  board  decided  to  increase 
the  number  of  school  buildings,  Mrs.  Shaw  got  a  room  if  she  could  and  established 
a  kindergarten.  Then  it  came  to  be  a  serious  question  whether  the  school  com- 
mittee should  adopt  those  kindergartens  from  the  date  of  their  establishment  in  the 
city  and  pay  the  salaries  and  other  expenses.  The  impression  still  prevails  in  parts 
of  the  city  where  those  kindergartens  nave  been  established  that  they  were  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  I  well  remember  the  surprise  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  common  council  with  whom  I  had  interviews  when  they  were  informed  that 
those  kindergartens  had  been  supported  wholly  by  private  charity  and  not  at  all  by 
public  money,  except  so  far  as  the  rental  of  the  schoolrooms  was  concerned.  They 
didn't  know  it.  They  thought  they  had  been  supported  by  the  public  school  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  When  I  told  them  ^at  it  was  not  so,  they  said  there 
should  not  be  any  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  for  them.    •    •    • 

We  wanted  $20,000  added  to  our  regular  school  appropriation  in  order  to  adopt  the 
kindergarten  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  rooms  ana  the  material  for  the  children; 
and,  although  the  common  council  thought  it  was  in  a  narrow  financial  condition, 
that  $20,000  came  as  easily  as  a  five-dollar  bill  would  come  out  of  Judge  Draper's 
pocket  if  I  were  short  of  money  and  wanted  to  get  home.  There  has  been  no  trouble 
in  getting  the  money  since— no  difficulty  at  all. 

The  kindergarten  now  is  the  most  popular  part  of  our  educational  system.  The 
number  of  kindergartens  has  increased  from  17  to  33.  They  contain  a  large  number 
of  children,  and  they  are  under  the  instruction  of  skilled  kindergartners — not  green 
girls  who  are  learning  the  art  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  but  skilled  hands- 
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those  who  have  received  instruction  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  normal  school,  and 
a  half  year's  tuition  in  the  special  iustrnotioH  necessary  for  the  art  of  kinder^artning. 
Now,  an  object  lesson,  if  it  can  bo  established  and  maintained  long  enough,  will,  I 
believe,  convince  the  people  in  any  city  that  the  money  necessary  for  the  kinder- 
gartens should  be  voted  it,  whether  any  other  money  is  voted  for  school  instruction 
or  not. 

Story  of  the  kindergarten  in  St.  Lonis. — ^W.  T.  Harris,  ez-saperintendent  of  St.  Liouis 
public  schools:  The  first  practical  difficulty  in  introducing  the  kindergarten  is  that 
of  expense.  In  the  city  schools,  if  it  is  so  managed  that  the  expense  per  year  for 
the  education  of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  is  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  high  school, 
it  is  a  very  valid  objection  to  the  development  of  the  kindergarten.  Therefore  it  is 
a  very  important  .question  as  to  how  to  manage  it  so  as  to  get  the  kindergarten,  and 
get  it  in  a  cheap  way.  I  want  to  contrast  the  method  in  Boston  and  Toronto,  and 
St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis.  The  method  in  Boston  has  been  that  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  people  there  have  pleaded  for  the  kindergarten.  Boston  is  the  second 
city  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  wealth,  and  hence  the  question  of  expense  is  a 
very  small  matter  to  the  Boston  taxpayer.  That,  therefore,  has  never  been  an  im- 
portant matter  with  them.  When  I  first  saw  the  kindergarten,  I  saw  it  in  the  Bos- 
ton public  school.  Mr.  Philbriok  had  gone  there.  The  whole  object  of  that  intro- 
duction was  to  show  that  the  introduction  could  not  be  made.  The  teacher  had 
twelve  pupils,  and  the  expense  amounted  from  $50  to  $60  a  year  per  pupil.     *    •     » 

When  the  kindergartnera  came  to  me  in  St.  Louis  and  said  they  wanted  it,  I  heard 
their  reasons.  The  kiudergarten  did  not  take  much  hold  of  me.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  utilize  play.  I  said  it  could  not  be  a  very  wise  man  who  merely  wanted 
to  use  play.  I  said  you  have  got  to  show  how  this  play  does  something  in  building 
up  intellectual  character  in  general.  On  observing  the  kindergarten  and  its  work,  I 
thought  I  discovered  that  the  kindergarten  of  St.  Louis,  instead  of  commencing 
with  play,  took  the  child  at  the  transition  period.  It  takes  him  through  the  sym- 
bolical stage  of  its  work.  It  is  just  as  important  a  part  of  education  as  any.  Wo 
found  in  St.  Louis  that  the  children  who  began  at  4  and  5  years  of  ago  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  were  not  as  progressive  as  those  who  had  been  one  year  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and,  what  is  more,  that  the  children  who  came  in  at  7  years  of  ago  would 
have  less  asserted  development.  The  kindergarten  certainly  .brought  the  child  out 
in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  and  in  a  proper  receptive  condition  for  what  comes  after- 
ward. His  growth  was  looked  at  m  a  proper  manner.  Now  comes  the  financial 
experiment.  First,  we  had  large,  heavy  tables  filling  up  the  room.  These  could  not 
be  moved  when  we  wanted  to  clear  the  floor  for  the  games.  We  had  forty  children, 
and  we  had  to  have  another  room  for  these  games.  That  was  two  rooms  that  were 
t-aken  away  from  the  primary  schools.  That,  of  course,  caused  the  school  boards, 
who  were  looking  to  the  matter  of  expense,  and  the  question  of  building  more  schools 
to  provide  for  2,SX)or  3,000  children  a  year,  to  shake  their  heads.  We  had  one  very 
Avell  paid  teacher  and  director,  a  paid  assistant,  and  three  or  four  voluntary  assist- 
ants. 

It  takes  a  great  many  teachers  for  100  pnpils.  Perhaps  in  a  primary  school  a 
teacher  can  manage  80  of  those  pupils,  whereas  in  the  high  school  a  teacher  can 
manage  about  30,  while  in  the  kindergarten  she  can  manage  12,  or  perhaps  20.  We 
fixed  our  limit  at  20  for  each  teacher.  It  became  obvious  that  tne  kindergarten 
must  hunt  up  some  other  form  of  management — of  school  management — and  we 
discovered  it  in  the  Lancasterian  system.  We  called  it  the  semi-Lancasterian  sys- 
tem in  St.  Louis,  because  one  of  our  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  was  from  our 
normal  school.  We  had  one  very  excellent  teacher,  one  who  had  served  for  some 
years,  and  others  who  were  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  demands  of  kindergarten 
work  through  their  apprenticeship.  We  found  by  paying  one  good  salary,  and  a 
smaller  salary  to  the  assistants,  that  we  could  reduce  the  price  and  the  cost  of  the 
tuition,  and  get  it  below  the  price  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  primary  school. 
We  cut  it  down,  I  think,  to  $5.40  on  the  total  annual  expense  per  capita,  and  I  think 
another  year  we  can  cut  it  down  to  something  a  little  less  than  $4.  That,  of  course, 
was  so  small  a  price  for  tuition  that  the  kindergarten  had  solved  the  problem  of 
expense,  and  we  had  no  trouble  as  to  the  semi-Lancaster ian  plan.  That  is  to  be 
recommended,  for  some  conditions.  I  do  not  think  any  city  can  successfully  intro- 
duce the  kindergarten  unless  it  looks  out  for  the  method. 

We  found  that  the  ordinary  30  by  32  room  is  not  a  proper  size  for  the  kindergarten. 
You  need  a  larger  room.  We  made  the  building  60  feet  long,  and  we  put  into  the 
room,  instead  of  75  pupils,  as  yon  have  in  Toronto,  150  pupils,  and  these  were  alto- 
gether the  best  kindergartens  we  had  in  every  respect.  We  had  a  splendid  teacher 
at  the  head  of  them ;  we  had  a  paid  assistant  in  them,  and  then  we  nad  volunteers. 
That  is  where  we  got  the  cheapness  of  our  rooms.  Then  you  can  have  the  place 
wherein  these  wonderful  symbolical  games  and  plays  are  brought  with  their  tre- 
mendous spiritual  effect  on  these  chil£en.    They  are  the  best  as  to  the  matter  of 
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expense.  With  regard  to  forenoon  and  afternoon  classes  for  tlie  kindergarten,  they 
said  we  qould  not  ^et  children  to  come  in  the  afternoon.  The  very  first  week,  when 
we  took  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  parents  on  the  suhjoct,  we  found  that  there 
were  more  who  preferred  the  afternoon  kindergarten  to  the  forenoon  kindergarten ; 
and  we  found  a  good  many  strong  and  enthusiastic  kiuderj^artners  who  were  not 
only  able  and  competent,  but  willing  and  anxious,  to  mana^  l)oth.  We  paid  them, 
if  they  only  taught  one  session  of  the  da^,  $4 ;  if  they  taught  both  we  paid  them  $7. 
That  was  a  high  salary  for  us  for  that  kind  of  work.     •     *     • 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  spent  for  the  kindergarten  instruction,  even  if  the  chil- 
dren do  not  show  any  advancement  in  the  way  of  knowledge  when  they  finish  their 
course,  if  it  tells  in  the  future  when  they  get  into  the  other  classes — I  say  that 
$30,000  Ifas  been  well  spent,  and  there  is  a  great  benefit  derived  from  it.     *    *     * 

The  kindergarten  benefits  the  young  woman  in  the  schools.  WJien  she  is  just  out 
of  the  high  school,  she  goes  to  the  kindergarten  and  acts  as  an  unpaid  assistant  for 
six  mont&  or  a  year.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  her  education.  The 
kindergarten  gives  her  an  excellent  opportunity  for  education  that  will  serve  her 
well  in  later  years,  in  the  way  of  seeing  how  to  manage  children  and  working  with 
them  in  the  kindergarten.  It  furnishes  a  perpetual  influence  for  literature  and  art, 
and  everything  that  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  humanity.  Then 
the  children  themselves  get  this  social  training  so  impressed  upon  them  that  it  never 
leaves  them.  They  take  the  children  from  the  slums  in  some  cases  and  have  the 
kindergartens  in  the  street.     *     "    • 

I  hold  that  by  making  the  schools  strong  in  the  community  you  can  make  that  com- 
munity pay  for  those  schools.  The  greatest  pride  of  my  life,  in  St.  Louis,  was  in  mak- 
ing the  city  pay  for  those  kindergarten  schools.  My  main  point  is  to  make  vour  schools 
so  strong  m  your  community  that  the  people  will  be  bound  to  support  them  in  any- 
thing within  reason.  Make  the  parents  believe  in  the  schools  as  the  strongest 
instrumentality  for  accomplishing  good  and  giving  beneficial  results  in  the  city. 
The  difliculty  in  St.  Louis  we  could  have  settled  in  a  minute.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis  could  have  voted  more  money  at  any  time  if  they  had  been  prepared  for  the 
kindergarten  as  they  should  have  been  years  before  it  was  introduced.  I  say,  if  you 
I  are  pinched  for  money,  make  your  schools  so  strong  and  valuable  in  your  community 
jthat  yon  will  compel  the  people  of  that  community  to  support  them,  and  generously 
support  them. 

V.-METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Oral  V8.  iext-J)ooh  instruction. — ^William  T.  Harris:  Oral  instruction  is  constantly 
liable  to  destroy  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil — that  is  to  say,  the  very  merit  claimed 
for  it  is  the  one  it  least  accomplishes.  The  pupil  listens  to  the  teacher's  living 
voice.  The  first  impressions  are  all  he  gets,  even  if  he  takes  notes ;  it  requires  time 
to  reflect.  Our  first  impressions  of  things  are  never  the  most  valuable;  for  all  sub- 
sequent observation  and  reflection  carry  us  deeper,  and  hence  nearer  to  the  truth. 
The  pupil  is  dragged  from  one  point  to  another  without  fully  digesting  either.  But 
with  a  text-book  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  book  in  his  hand  is  "  all  patience."  It  ^ 
waits  for  him  to  consider  and  reconsider  a  difficult  passage  until  he  is  ready  to  go  on. " 
The  statement  in  the  book  is  a  studied,  carefully  prepared  one.  The  author  has 
spent  hours  in  revising  and  correcting  the  defects  of  the  one-sided  statement  of  the 
minute.  Ho  was  bound  to  see  all  properly  related  and  subordinated— all  exhaustive 
and  lucid.  The  deference  of  the  pupil  leads  him  frequently  to  make  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  his  teacher  without  question  or  demonstration,  and  thus  allows  him  to  be 
warped  into  his  teacher's  whims  and  idiosyncrasies;  it  is  not  so  with  the  text-book. 
The  text-book  has  been  carefully  pruned  before  printing.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  man  would  blush  to  say  before  the  world  on  a  printed  page  what  he  unblush- 
in^ly  preaches  before  his  pupils.  But  the  heat  of  personjuity  departs  from  the 
printed  page,  and  the  scientific  interest  increases  in  proportion.  Prejudice  gives 
place  to  calm  circumspection.  The  page  of  the  book  is  cool  and  dispassionate,  and, 
if  not  conclusive  and  thorough-going,  the  student  has  his  remedy  in  another  book. 
Multiplicity  of  text-books  has  changed  one  mode  of  instruction  so  that  every  year 
there  is  more  consultation  of  reference  books  and  comparison  of  different  views;  and 
hence  still  another  step  is  gained  by  the  pupil  toward  independence  of  mere  external 
authority.  He  shall  read  and  compare  for  himself  and  form  his  own  opinions,  ''thus 
doing  his  own  thinking."     •     «     » 

But  the  method  of  teaching!  The  how  to  studj^f  We  are  continually  told  of  tho 
mere  memorizing  of  the  words  of  a  book  and  of  its  evil  effect.  There  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  large  numbers  of  teachers  whose  teaching  is  little  better  than  the  life- 
less revolution  of  a  treadmill.  Their  influence  in  keeping  the  profession  of  teaching 
at  a  low  grade  of  estimation  in  the  community  can  not  be  counteracted.  Whatever 
they  do  is  in  the  style  of  a  halflearned  trade.  They  "  keep  school,"  or  the  "  school 
keeps  them,"  and  know  nothing  outside  of  the  book— no,  not  even  that ;  they  do  not 
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know  what  is  in  the  book  unless  it  is  opened  before  them.  Such  teachers  are,  how- 
ever, eminent  in  one  thing,  to  wit,  dogmatism.  They  crush  out  every  spark  or  orig- 
inality in  their  pupils  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  Since  they  do  not  readily 
command  the  respect  of  their  pupils  they  endeavor  to  excite  their  fear.  They  are 
apt  to  become  cowardly  and  cruel,  oppressing  the  weak  but  obsequious  toward  tho 
powerful.  These  men  bring  odium  on  the  very  name  of  pedagogue.  They  are 
instanced  by  the  enemies  of  our  system  as  the  necessary  results  of  text-book  instruc- 
tion. It  is  supposed  by  many  that  these  are  the  proper  representatives  of  what  we 
consider  the  true  standard  of  pedagogy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  American  ideal  of 
teaching  is  found  in  the  teacher  who  sits  behind  the  desk  and  asks  printed  questions 
of  the  pupils,  one  after  another,  and  requires  the  literal  answer  as  it  is  printed  in 
the  book,  no  variation  being  allowed ;  that  no  explanation  is  made  by  the  teacher, 
and  no  pains  taken  to  a^ertain  whether  the  pupils  understand  what  they  repeat 
verbatim.  With  such  a  view  of  our  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  Europeans  have 
hitherto  cared  but  little  to  look  into  it  for  a  deeper  and  truer  idea.  They  have  sup- 
posed that  all  the  evils  would  vanish  at  once  if  our  teachers  only  adopted  a  different 
system— the  oral  method. 

A  moment*8  reflection  will  convince  one  that  the  treadmill  teacher,  who  *'  reads  no 
more  what  he  teaches,"  would  bo  vastly  more  injurious  to  the  pupil  were  he  not 
tethered  to  a  text-book.  To  what  extremities  his  ignorance  and  aogmatism  would 
lead  can  not  be  readily  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  old  enough  to  remember  the 
oldest  fashioned  school  of  this  country.  Those  who  do  remember  that  school  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  what  dogmatism  was  in  the  days  before  text-books  had  come 
into  frequent  use. 

The  evils  of  the  text-book  system,  great  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  oral  method.  Even  by  the  memorizing  plan  the  pupil  is  obliged  to 
concentrate  his  attention  and  arouse  himself  to  hard  work,  while  by  the  oral  method 
he  does  not  acquire  the  habit  of  regular  systematic  study,  even  though  he  may  foster 
brilliant,  flashy  habits  of  mind.  The  true  mode  of  teaching  does  not  rely  upon  the 
memory  nearly  so  much  as  the  object-lesson  system.  The  recitation  is  consumed  in 
analyzing  and  proving  the  lesson  so  as  to  draw  out  all  its  relations  and  implications. 
The  chilu  shall  see  what  it  is  while  reading  a  book  to  have  every  faculty  awake, 
and  to  notice  all  that  is  contained  directly  and  indirectlv  in  it.  After  the  first  lesson 
the  pupil  does  not  skim  over  the  mere  surface  so  confidently.  He  knows  that  the 
teacher  will  ask  more  of  him.  He  learns  gradually  to  dive  for  the  hidden  essences, 
and  reproduce  from  the  text  the  whole  idea  which  lived  in  the  author's  mind.  The 
parrot  repetition  is  checked — the  good  teacher  will  have  none  of  it;  the  nooks  and 
comers  must  be  all  investigated — every  possible  view  implied  in  the  lesson  dragged 
out  and  discussed  before  the  class — and  thus  the  pupil  is  transformed  into  a  student 
who  possesses  the  alchemy  to  convert  dead  parchment  into  sibylline  leaves;  and, by 
the  spell  of  ment^  discipline,  to  cause  the  old  enchanter  who  wrought  the  characters 
that  conceal  his  thoughts  in  the  mysterious  vesture  of  winged  words  again  to  stand 
before  him  and  reveal  his  secret. 

IVhen  and  where  shall  the  child  study  f — From  a  report  made  by  a  special  committee 
to  City  Snpt.  W.  H.  Morgan,  of  Cincinnati :  Study  is  the  application  of  the  mind 
to  a  given  subject,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  simply  the  committing  to  memory 
of  a  lesson.  We  might  also  define  study  as  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  orally 
(1)  through  the  teacner's  aid,  and  (2)  from  books  or  the  printed  page. 

In  modern  education  some  of  tho  old  terms  pertaining  to  study  have  changed  their 
minds  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  ideas.  Lesson,  which  was  formerly  a  task 
to  be  committed,  is  now  a  teaching  exercise  to  draw  out  mind.  Recitation,  which  was 
a  repetition  of  memory  work,  is  now  a  testing  exercise  for  intelligence.  Instruction, 
which  once  meant  information  imparted  in  verbal  form,  now  signifies  the  act  of 
throwing  just  so  much  light  on  a  child's  difficulties  as  will  stimulate  and  enable  him 
to  overcome  them  himself.     *     »     • 

Tho  time  for  study  and  attention  should  not  be  too  rigidly  fixed,  invariable  or 
prolonged,  especially  with  little  children.  Diversity  promotes  interest,  and  calis- 
thenics, marching  about  the  room  with  songs,  and  frequent  change  of  position  and 
motion,  should  be  indulged.  Time-tables  are  often  made  too  supremely  important. 
They  should  never  exclude  any  incidental  instruction  arising  spontaneously  in  the 
class  and  involving  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child.  A  general  programme  is  neces- 
sary, but,  as  Dr.  Calderwood  says,  "To  measure  school  work  for  all  days  of  the  year  by 
the  yard  measure  or  by  the  clock  is  to  deny  intelligence  its  fit  place  in  the  school- 
room." Slight  deviation  from  the  time-table,  for  wise  reasons,  snould  not  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  offense,  and  may  be  a  virtue.    Teachers  should  not  be  called  upon  to 

certify  its  too  strict  observance,  nor  are  study  and  growth  promoted  by  so  doing. 

ft    •     • 

The  child  can  not  study  when  overtaxed  and  overworked.  Burdens  Impossible  to 
bear  arc  placed  on  children — night  work,  day  work,  after-school  work,  recess  wcrk. 
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drudge  work  all  ihe  time.  The  system  says,  as  Mr.  Pancks  says  in  '*  Little  Dorrit," 
"You  keep  me  always  at  it;  you  keep  someuody  else  always  at  it;  there  you  have 
the  whole  duty  of  man  in  a  commercial  community."  In  vain  you  say,  "  quality  of 
work,  not  quantity."  Judguicnt  in  assigning  work  seems  lost.  Thoroughness  and 
art  in  doin^  give  way  before  the  amount  to  be  done.  More  subjects  than  can  be 
dealt  with  intelligently  are  in  our  schools,  and  yet  the  craze  for  new  ones  continues. 
An  American  child  is  not  considered  a  bud  to  ripen  and  mature,  but  to  be  pulled 
and  torn  open  by  every  freak  of  added  work  that  hobbyhorse  riders  can  invent. 
At  many  points  he  falls  prey  to  ill-trained,  undisciplined,  and  unscrupulous  persons 
calling  themselves  teachers,  who  pile  work  on  him  largely  for  their  own  security  and 
glorification.  Use  the  receipt— short  lessons,  salient  points,  good  method,  and  few 
details;  season  and  flavor  for  children.  Devices  like  concert  work,  reading  back- 
wards, drill  books,  elaborate  maps,  etc.,  retard  growth.    *     •    • 

During  his  school  life,  shall  the  child  do  most  of  his  study,  if  not  all  of  it,  in  the 
schoolroom?  The  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground  with  educators  that  very  little,  if 
any,  home  preparation  should  be  required  of  pupils.  The  number  of  hours  our 
children  are  under  a  fearful  strain,  the  taxing  character  upon  health  of  their  labors, 
might  well  be,  in  itself,  a  suflBcient  answer  to  a  demand  for  anything  further.  But 
if  further  reason  were  necessary  it  is  found  in  the  inadequate  home  life  of  our  chil- 
dren. Few  can  realize  in  their  comfortable  homes  the  deprivation,  not  to  say  desti- 
tution, of  these  unfortunates  who  frequently  present  so  brave  and  smiling  a  face  to 
us  each  day.  We  ask  for  exercises  with  paper,  pen,  ink^  light,  fire,  and  all  the  facil- 
ities of  the  rich  where  these  poor  ones  huddle  together  m  one  room  without  warmth 
and  almost  without  food,  surrounded  with  sickness  and  a  babel  of  noise.  For  the 
first  three,  and  probably  for  all  the  years  of  elementary  grades,  home  preparation 
should  be  abandoned.  In  grammar  and  high  school  grades  home  preparation  is 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  habit  of  study  in  school,  beginning  in 
lower  classes.  Nothing  shows  the  weakness  of  our  system  more  than  the  absence 
of  a  time  for  intelligent  study  in  school  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Pro- 
grammes set  apart  a  time  for  everything  else  but  this  essential  thing.  The  pupil  at 
a  given  time  must  be  shown  how  to  study  in  the  presence  and  by  direction  of  the 
teacher.  In  what  does  this  *'how"  consist?  It  is  partly  in  the  way  to  analyze  the 
subject,  to  see  its  prominent  i>oint8,  the  consecutive  order  of  thought  in  it,  the  mean- 
ing of  its  language,  the  method  of  finding  supplementary  information,  etc.  There 
must  be  a  division  of  classes,  a  time  set,  instruction  in  the  way  to  study,  and  a  set 
habit  of  study.  We  have  too  much  recitation  and  help  and  too  little  silent  study  in 
school  by  pnjiils  who  have  been  prepared  for  it.  Let  the  pupil  show  you  occasion- 
ally his  way  of  studying  to  see  if  he  has  acquired  any.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  school  life  the  demand  for  home  study  should  be  carefully  made ;  indeed  it 
would  be  better  in  some  cases  to  abandon  it  almost  entirely. 

Self 'teaching  the  grand  thing, — Rousseau :  I  do  not  at  all  admire  explanatory  dis- 
courses; 5'onng  people  give  little  attention  to  them,  and  never  retain  them  in  their 
nioraory.  The  things  themselves  are  the  best  explanations.  I  can  never  enough 
repeat  it  that  we  make  words  of  too  much  consequence ;  with  our  prating  modes  of 
education  we  make  nothing  but  praters.  .The  grand  thing  to  be  educed  is  self- 
teaching.  Obliged  to  learn  by  himself  the  pupil  makes  use  of  his  own  reason  and 
not  that  of  others.  From  this  continual  exercise  of  the  understanding  will  result  a 
vigor  of  mind  like  that  we  give  the  body  by  labor  and  fatigue.  Another  advantage 
is  we  advance  only  in  proportion  to  our  strength.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  carries 
that  only  which  it  can  carry. 

VI.  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAIj  SCHOOIiS. 

Founded  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  alienism, — Hjalmar  Iljorth  Boyesen,  in  the 
North  American  Review :  The  system  of  parochial  schools  which  the  Scandinavian 
Lutheran  churches  are  endeavoring  to  establish  is  directly  hostile  to  the  settler's 
best  interests,  being  intended  as  a  bulwark  (and  a  most  eifoctive  one)  against  the 
incoming  tide  of  Americanism.  For  the  public  schools,  with  all  their  delects,  have 
always  8erv*cd  as  a  hojiper  into  which  all  the  mixed  alien  grain  is  poured  to  be 
ground  into  flour,  the  general  ouality  of  which  is  American.  Parochial  schools,  in 
which  the  teachers  are  of  the  children's  own  nationality  and  the  text-books,  some- 
times in  foreign  tongues  and  always  foreign  in  tone  and  sentiment,  can  never  per-  . 
form  this  service,  and  are  usually  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of  perpetuating  alienism 
and  preventing  the  children  of  immigrants  from  becoming  absorb^  in  the  dominant 
nationality. 

The  problem,  of  sectarian  schools.— The  Nation :  If  the  recent  political  history  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  shows  that  the  supporters  of  parochial  schools  will  fight  against 
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State  control,  it  is  Jnst  as  stubborn  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  tiie 
country  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  State,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  State  aid  to 
their  schools,  This  is  a  fact  which  those  Catholics  who  are  coming  more  and  more 
oi>enly  to  demand,  as  a  ri^ht,  a  part  of  the  State  school  fund  for  their  parish  schools, 
may  as  well  make  np  their  minds  thev  have  to  reckon  with.  They  may  say  that  it 
is  all  an  nnroasoning  prejudice,  but  tuey  must  admit  that  it  is  a  most  tangible  and 
formidable  prejudice,  one  which  is  certain  to  endure  for  many  years  to  come,  and  to 
block  any  attempt  they  may  make  to  secure  State  grants  for  their  church  schools. 
We  freely  admit  that  from  their  point  of  view  there  is  mnch  to  be  said  for  their  con- 
tention that  they  are  suffering  iniustico.  We  have  read  many  of  the  addresses  and 
apiieals  which  they  have  put  forth  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  struck  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  thorough  convicUon  with  which  they  argue  against  being  taxed  to  sup- 
port institutions  which  they  regard  as  dangerous  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  their 
children.  Nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  almost  incredible  and  heroic  ^elf-denial  with 
which  they,  in  their  poverty,  have  endeavored  to  provide,  independent  of  the  State, 
a  Catholic  education  for  their  youth.  But,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  over  succeed  in  getting  the  State  to  support  their  schools. 

Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  desire  that  they  should  succeed:  W©  believe  the 
principle  of  entire  separation  of  church  and  state  to  be  the  only  wise  and  safe  one 
for  this  country  to  adopt.  If  it  has  been  violated  in  the  interest  of  Protestants, 
that  is  a  reason  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  violation,  not  for  encouraging  another 
one  in  the  interest  of  Catholics.  If  one  sect  is  to  get  favors  from  the  state,  so  must 
another,  and  soon  all  government  would  be  nothing  but  a  confused  and  endless  sec- 
tai'ian  warring.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  break  up  an  alliance  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  denom- 
inational Indian  schools.  The  Methodist  church  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  pro- 
nounce against  the  policy  of  ^ants  from  the  National  Treasury  for  such  schools,  and 
to  declare  its  intention  of  taking  no  more.  A  similar  determination,  we  understand, 
was  arrived  at  in  the  recent  Episcopal  Convention.  This  is  most  encouraging,  and 
marks,  we  hope,  a  reviving  sense  of  the  fundamental  place  and  value  in  our  system 
of  the  indepeuaence  of  church  and  state. 

Wliat,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the  parochial  schools!  And  is  there  no  way  by 
which  the  Catholics  can  be  reconciled  to  the  public  school  system!  It  is  precisely 
because  the  Catholics  are  so  tenacious  of  their  present  position,  and  the  people  so 
stubborn  in  defence  of  the  system  of  public  schools  as  it  is,  that  we  have  considered 
Archbishop  Ireland's  plan  of  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  two  as  really 
statesmanlike.  In  its  application  at  Faribault  it  appears  to  have  received  a  tem- 
porary check  throngh  a  union  between  extreme  Catholics  and  extreme  Protestants, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  the  new  school  board  may  not,  after  all,  undo 
what  has  been  done.  Certainly  the  plan  worked  well  for  a  time,  if  we  may  believe 
what  Mr.  John  Conway,  the  oaitor  of  the  Catholic  Northwestern  Chronicle,  wrote 
of  it  in  the  October  Educational  Review.    He  said : 

"  It  is  sustained  by  a  splendid  public  opinion  in  the  town  of  Faribault  itself.  No 
clergymen  of  any  denomination  In  that  town  are  opposed  to  it;  Faribault's  three 
newspapers  support  it;  the  teachers  in  the  school  like  it;  the  parents  are  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils;  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  arrangement.  A  most  intelligent  member  of  the  school  board  told  the 
writer  that  the  children  made  greater  progress  in  secular  branches  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  same  period." 

This  plan,  moreover,  has  the  immense  advantage  of  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
propaganda  at  Rome.  The  famous  decision  tolvrat-i  protest  is  only  the  canonical  way 
of  saying  **  fully  allowed."  It  is,  by  implication,  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Holy 
See  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  control  education,  while  it  furnishes  a  working  basis 
of  agreement  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  We  can  not  believe  so  broad  and 
statesmanlike  a  plan,  with  such  high  ecclesiastical  sanction,  will  be  allowed  to  fail 
for  lack  of  further  trials.  It  has  in  it  the  promise  of  satisfying  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  provided  they  are  willing  to  make  unimportant  concessions,  and  of 
leading  to  a  permanent  conciliatory  arrangement  which  will  take  a  troublesome 
question  out  of  public  discussion.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  archbishops, 
given  out  on  Saturday  last,  certainly  look  like  a  guarded  endorsement  of  Archbishop 
Ireland's  plan,  and  a  willingness  to  see  it  extended. 

VII,  pubijIC  scnooiiS. 

PtthJic  schools  vs.  hoarding  schools. — Scribner's  Magazine:  The  notion  is  quite  preva- 
lent that  it  is  a  crood  thing  for  children  to  go  away  fVom  home  while  acquiring  their 
education,  so  that  they  may  see  the  world  and  learn  how  other  folks  live.  There  is 
doubtless  much  to  be  learned  in  seeing  the  world,  and  wo  would  by  no  means  depre- 
ciate the  enlargement  of  mind  which  comes  by  travel;  but  the  natural  place  for  chil- 
dren is  home,  and  their  best  society  that  of  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
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The  toachcr  of  a  boarding  school  has  the  double  office  of  a  teacher  and  parent,  and 
however  well  he  may  fill  the  former  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fill  the  latter  to  the 
perfection  that  a  parent  can  and  often  does  attain.  The  child  almost  knows  instinct- 
ively that  the  love  of  a  parent  is  disinterested,  that  his  advice  is  without  any  selfish 
motive,  and  that  his  command  must  be  obeyed.  He  therefore  trusts  his  parents  with 
confidence  and  obeys  him  with  a  good  will  which  Jie  is  not  ready  to  yield  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  parents  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughters 
together  and  at  home  till  their  minds  are  well  disciplined  by  study,  their  principles 
well  established,  and  their  habits  formed,  and  then  they  can  safely  see  the  world  and 
profit  by  the  lesson  it  teaches.  The  high  school  enables  us  thus  to  do.  The  ^^oung 
men  and  young  women  graduating  from  our  high  schools  find  the  same  incentive  to 
action  in  society  that  they  found  in  the  school,  and  do  not  leave  behind  them  the 
forces  which  thus  far  have  impelled  them.  There  is  no  such  violent  change  as  must 
occur  when  one.  graduates  from  a  school  exclusively  devoted  to  one  sex. 

Teaching  not  a  function  of  government. — Popular  Science  Monthly:  To  our  mind  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  the  modern  world  has  not  yet  discovered  the  true  method  of 
grappling  with  the  educational  problem,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  revert 
to  individual  responsibility  and  individual  effort  foi:  its  solution.  We  do  not  deny 
that  relatively  satisfactory  results  may  here  and  there  be  reached  under  the  present 
system;  but  any  system  which  to  a  large  extent  prevents  the  special  talent  that  is 
available  for  a  given  task  from  being  applied  to  that  task  is  fatally  defective ;  and 
that,  as  we  conceive,  is  the  case  with  state  education.  The  born  educators,  those 
possessing  by  nature  the  aptitudes  and  the  sympathies  required  for  educational 
work,  those  who  could — granted,  of  course,  proper  training— redeem  such  work  from 
drudgery  and  make  it  a  true  process  of  thought  and  soul  development,  will  not  in 
general  take  service  in  state  directed  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be 
debarred,  by  the  competition  of  the  state,  from  what  would  be  their  most  congenial 
employment.  Such  is  the  dilemma ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  is  that  some 
day  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  make  education  the  business  of  the  family  to  be 
obtained  as  other  good  things  are  obtained — as  all  best  things  are  obtained — by  effort 
and  sacrifice. 

Till.   RET^IGIOUS  AND  MORAIi  TRAINING. 

The  state  competent  to  train  youth  in  morals — methods, — Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State 
superintendent  of  Minnesota:  The  only  wise  policv  for  the  state  to  pursue  is  to 
include  in  the  public-school  curriculum  whatever  belongs  to  intelligence  and  morals 
and  to  leave  to  the  family  whatever  belongs  distinctively  to  religious  instruction. 

To  the  objection  that  morals  can  not  be  taught  apart  from  religion,  it  may  be  said 
(1)  that  from  the  religious  standpoint  objection  has  been  alao  made  against  the  State 
teaching  many  other  hranchcs,  as  history,  natural  and  mental  science,  on  the  ground 
that  not  to  teach  these  subjects  religiously  is  to  teach  them  irreligiously ;  from  wnich  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  state  can  not  as  a  secular  institution  support  and  conduct 
schools  without  making  their  influence  tell  against  religion.  Without  refuting 
these  views  in  argument,  the  state  has  followed  the  course  of  a  practical  necessity 
and  made  ample  provision  for  instruction  in  these  branches  in  its  schools  with  the 
result  that  the  objections  that  appeared  in  theory  have  been  very  generally  dissi- 
pated by  the  experiment,  so  that  very  few  people  are  now  found  who  protest  against 
the  propriety  of  the  state  teaching  these  subjects.  Now,  as  it  is  more  important 
that  our  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow  men  as 
neighbors  and  as  citizens,  than  that  they  should  be  taught  philosophy  or  astronomy, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  state  should  be  able  to  discharge  this  duty  without 
damage  to  other  interests. 

(2)  It  may  be  further  said  in  more  direct  reply  to  those  who  deny  the  competency 
of  the  state  to  instruct  and  train  its  youth  in  morals,  that  the  source,  authority,  or 
basis  of  any  law  or  truth  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  not  a  question  in 
which  the  state  is  interested,  or  one  to  be  settled  before  the  state  can  appropriate 
it  to  its  own  use.  Neither  is  the  state  bound  to  deny  itself  the  advantage  of  sys- 
tems of  truth  simply  because  there  remain  questions  upon  which  scholars  diflfer. 
GoA'emuient  in  its  theory  and  history  is  a  subject  taught  by  the  state  without 
deciding  what  is  the  origin  of  human  government  or  what  is  tue  basis  of  its  author- 
ity. The  sciences  of  light,  electricity,  geology,  and  biolo|;:y,  are  taught  notwith- 
standing the  many  problems  unsolved  and  diverse  theories.  The  body  of  truth 
accepted  by  the  entire  scientific  world  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  fdl  practical 
demands  of  the  state. 

This  principle  applies  with  equal  reason  to  morals.  Without  considering  the 
question  of  the  basis  of  moral  obligation  or  who  are  its  authoritative  exponents,  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  whatever  the  source,  the  world  is  in  possession  of  a  large 
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body  of  morals,  the  reasonableness  .\nd  authority  of  which 'are  beyond  question,  and 
these  truths  as  the  common  property  of  our  civilization,  the  stat©  may  wisely  incor- 
porate in  its  system  of  instruction  and  practice. 

The  basis  of  all  effectual  teaching  in  morals  must  be  in  training  as  distinguished 
from  formal  instruction.  •  Hence  the  virtues  of  courtesy,  truthfulness,  self-denial, 
and  the  like,  must  be  first  made  known  to  the  child  by  example,  and  be  developed 
in  his  character  through  those  activities  that  belong  to  the  social  relations  of  child 
life,  children  with  children  and  with'  their  elders.  That  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  without  which  the  memorizing  of  pre- 
cepts will  be  of  little  account,  will  not  be  questioned.  But  following  and  based 
upon  this,  these  experiences  should  be  formulated  into  those  principles  and  precepts 
which  will  have  an  ever  enlarging  application  as  the  child's  relations  and  responsi- 
bilities become  more  extended. 

Literature  and  moral  frainiw/;.— President  De  Garmo.  of  Swarthmore  College :  Moral 
training  as  now  practically  realized  in  the  public  scnools  rests  principally  upon  the 
inculcation  of  maxims  of  moral  conduct  and  their  enforcement  by  authority.  This 
system  leaves  a  gap  which  literature  is  well  calculated  to  fill.  Under  the  most  rig- 
orous system  of  authority  there  is  still  room  for  much  moral  badness  that  can  not 
be  reached  by  this  means.  A  child  may,  for  instance,  bo  harsh,  or  even  cruel  in  his 
treatment  of  animals  or  other  children.  He  may  be  greedy,  surly,  selfish,  discon- 
tented ;  he  may  be  obscene  in  his  language,  and  a  pollution  to  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. The  traditional  minister's  son  often  illustrates  this  fact.  When  the  child 
becomes  a  man  he  may  give  way  to  one  after  another  of  a  whole  catalogue  of  vices. 
He  may,  for  instance,  become  a  tyrannical  husband  and  father,  a  worthless  or  inju- 
rious citizen,  and  yet  from  infancy  to  manhood  never  8ufl*er  seriously  from  the  retri- 
bution of  violated  law.  An  additional  danger  is,  that  when  authority  is  relaxed, 
the  habits  it  has  established  may  give  way.  and  the  child  surrender  to  the  dictates 
of  a  bad  disposition.  Thus  the  widow's  son  may  become  a  comfort  or  a  heart-break- 
ing sorrow  to  his  mother. 

The  chief  defect  in  our  present  s^'stem  seems  to  lie  in  the  feebleness  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  ideals  and  disposition  of  the  child.  This  is  in  many  cases  left  to 
accident,  whereas  much  might  be  done  through  literature  in  all  cases.  The  present 
tendency  to  give  moral  lessons  from  little  books  on  ethieal  instruction,  is  an  exag- 
gerated form  of  the  old  method  of  inculcating  maxims^  and  must  be  pronounced 
inadequate.  It  tends  to  a  premature,  abnormal  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  docs  not  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists. 

Now,  since  all  moral  ideals  are  portrayed  in  literature  in  such  a  form  as  to  attract 
the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse  his  antipathy 
to  the  bad,  since  literature  is  also  perfectly  adapted  to  all  stages  and  phases  of  mind 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  treating  each  topic  as  an  ethical  whole, 
employing  the  most  fascinating  of  flights  of  the  imagination  and  giving  the  child 
the  constant  opportunity  of  passing  disinterested  moral  judgments  upOn  all  sorts  of 
situations,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  perfect  of  existing  instruments  for 
developing  a  happy,  generous,  unselfish  disposition  in  children,  and  for  giving  them 
the  most  true,  vivid,  and  concrete  ideals  of  ethical  conduct. 

IX.  RURAIi  SCHOOIjS, 

Need  of  a  uniform  course  of  study, — State  Superintendent  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illi- 
nois, speaking  of  the  course  of  study  recently  adopted  for  that  State :  The  need  forsome- 
thing  like  this  course  of  study  was  very  apparent.  Many  schools  appeared  to  be  con- 
ducted with  very  little  system  as  respects  the  work  they  undertook  to  do.  In  many  the 
change  from  the  administration  of  one  teacher  to  that  of  another  was  accompanied 
by  an  entire  breaking  up  of  the  pupil's  record  and  standing.  The  new  teacner  on 
entering  upon  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  had  no  means  of  determining 
the  attainments  already  made  by  the  pupil  whom  he  was  to  teach.  They  were,  there- 
fore, classitied  at  haphazard.  As  a  result,  much  time  was  lost;  many  pupils  going 
over  the  same  subject  several  times,  and  others  undertaking  work  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared.  There  was  a  lack  of  continuity  in  their  progress.  These  evils  the 
course  of  study,  if  wisely  and  faithfully  carried  out.  will  overcome,  the  teacher  at 
the  close  of  every  term  being  able  to  indicate  precisely  the  amount  accomplished  by 
each  pupil  and  the  point  which  each  has  reached  in  his  progress.  The  new  teacher 
will  only  need  to  examine  the  results  thus  indicated  by  iiis  predecessor.  Of  course 
some  sort  of  record  of  the  pupils'  attainments  must  be  made  m  order  that  this  result 
may  be  secured.  But  the  means  of  making  such  a  record  are  abundant.  Several 
forms  have  been  prepared  by  publishers  for  this  purpose. 

A  longer  school  term  practicable,— SnponntQndent  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York :  As  a 
result  of  the  statutes  increasing  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year  from  28  to 
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32  T^reekt,  the  average  lenirtli  of  the  country  schools  has  increased  from  33.4  creeks 
in  1889  to  35.7  weeks  in  im    *    •    ♦ 

It  will  be  recalled  by  all  persons  familiar  with  our  school  affairs  in  recent  years 
that  there  was  considerable  doubt  expressed,  in  the  legislature  and  out  of  it,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  year  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  In  view  of  such  eayressed  doubts,  that  I  am  able  to 
make  this  gratifying  showing,  and  to  assure  the  legislature  that  less  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  during  the  last  year  In  exacting  thirty-two  weeks  of  school  in  the 
rural  districts  than  was  experienced  in  preceding  years  in  exacting  but  twenty- 
eight.  In  view  of  the  results  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  or  not,  in  a  very  little 
time,  the  school  year  in  the  rural  districts  might  not  be  safely  lengthened,  so  as  to 
afford  as  much  schooling  to  the  children  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  Stat« 
as  is  gained  by  the  children  in  the  cities.  I  have  long  entertained  the  belief  that  it 
is  entirely  practicable  to  maintain  schools  in  the  rural  districts  for  thirty -eight  or 
forty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  we  can  not  hope  to  attain  results  equal  to  those 
secured  in  the  cities  without  doing  so.  Nothing  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  school 
interests  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  State  than  that  the  old  idea  that  there  should 
be  a  winter  school  for  one  class  of  pupils  and  a  summer  school  for  another  class  of 
pupils  shall  be  abandoned,  and  that  all  pupils  up  to  the  ago  of  13  or  14  shall  have 
the  advantage  of  the  schools  for  the  entire  year,  deducting  only  reasonable  vaca- 
tions. 

Grading  in  conniry  sohooU, — W.  T.  Harris:  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  worse  evil  in 
the  country  schools  than  the  classification  of  pupils  which  is  attempted  in  many 
States  under  the  supposition  that  what  has  proved  a  good  thing  in  the  very  large 
schools  of  cities  would  be  beneficial  if  partially  adopted  in  the  small  schools  of  the 
rural  districts.  Hence,  while  most  cities  classify  by  grades  of  a  year's  work  in  the 
case  of  pupiVs  advanced  into  the  third  and  subseouent  years'  work,  and  by  half- 
yetirs  in  the  work  of  the  lowest  primary  divisions,  the  superintendent  of  the  county 
or  State  thinks  that  he  has  done  a  great  thing  if  he  has  introduced  classification  ic  to 
his  rural  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  three  or  four  grades  where  there  are 
ten  grades  in  the  city. 

The  important  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  matter  of  grading  is  the  intervals 
between  classes.  If  the  intervals  are  a  year,  as  in  the  grammar  school,  whose  pnpils 
are  aged  from  11  to  13,  then  it  is  clear  that  each  class  contains  difiercnces  in  qualifi- 
cation which  may  be  as  great  as  one  year's  study  would  produce.  In  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  primary  grades  there  would  be  difierences  of  a  half  year.  This  means 
that  in  each  class  where  the  teacher  set  the  lessons  for  the  capacities  of  the  best 
pupils,  those  lessons  were  too  hard  for  the  least  advanced  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  classes  where  the  teacher  adapted  the  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  the 
least  advanced  pnpils,  the  best  ones  would  not  have  enough  to  do,  but  would  acquire 
listless  habits.  If  the  lessons  were  set  for  the  average  of  the  class,  there  would  be 
cases  of  too  much  work  for  the  poorest  and  of  too  little  for  the  most  advanced. 
Now,  it  has  been  shown  (and  one  may  easily  verify  the  fact)  that  a  year's  interval  is 
too  great  between  classes  of  the  age  under  14,  and  a  half  year  too  great  for  pnpils  of 
6,  7,  or  8  years.  The  growth  of  the  mind  is  too  rapid  at  those  early  ]deriods  to  keep 
pupils  in  the  same  class  for  a  year  without  detriment  to  the  pupils  in  the  two 
extremes  of  the  class ;  for  the  best  get  listless  Of  indolent,  losing  interest  in  their 
work,  while  the  slow  minds  get  discouraged  because  they  are  dragged  along  after 
brilliant  rivals  and  lose  their  self-respect.  This  is  a  dreadful  result,  as  it  actually 
exists  in  many  a  school  famous  for  its  grading. 

Now,  when  the  rural  schools  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  graded 
system— and  these  benefits  are  gain  in  time  for  recitations  and  the  mutual  help  that 
pupils  of  the  same  grade  give  one  another  by  showing  dift'erent  points  of  view  of  the 
lesson — the  rural  schools  make  a  system  of  two,  three,  or  four  grades  instead  of  ten, 
and  suppose  that  they  have  really  secured  some  of  the  good  which  the  city  schools 
obtain.    This  is,  however,  only  a  superstition. 

If  an  interval  of  one  year  is  too  great,  it  is  evident  that  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
years  is  far  worse.  The  entire  course  of  study  is  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  so-called 
district  school.  Four  grades  give  intervals  of  two  years,  and  three  grades  give 
intervals  of  about  three  years.  The  most  ad  vanced  pupils  in  each  class  are  likely  to  be 
two  years  or  more  in  advance  in  scholastic  preparation  beyond  the  lowest  of  their 
classmates.  These  advanced  ones  are  kept  '*  marking  time,"  while  the  teacher  ie 
laboring  with  the  struggling  dullards  of  the  bottom  of  the  class.  These  are  perhaps 
not  dnlTards  except  because  they  hare  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  a  class  with 
pnpils  far  in  advance  of  them. 

But  it  is  supposed  by  some  teachers  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  class  of  this 
kind  in  such  a  manner  that  the  advanced  pupils  have  enough  to  do  while  the  less 
advanced  do  not  have  too  much.    When  this  problem  is  woU  solved  it  will  be  found 
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t1i.it  tho  teacher  has  arrived  at  individaal  iDstructlon  or  has  made  a  minnte  sub- 
classification  within  each  nominal  grade. 

In  the  unffraded  school  there  prevails  individual  instruction  with  little  or  no 
attempt  to  Bring  together  pupils  in  their  work  The  namerons  recitations  which 
this  involves  give  tho  teacher  only  a  brief  time  for  each.  Five  minutes  for  a  gram- 
mar lesson  do  not  admit  of  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  or  of  anything 
fundamental,  and  the  teacher  is  liable  to  resort  to  requiring  only  memory  work,  as 
that  alone  can  be  tested  in  the  least  time. 

But  in  the  ungraded  school  there  is  a  chance  for  the  bright  and  industrious  pupil 
to  make  good  progress  by  aid  of  a  good  text-book  without  much  aid  f^om  the  teacher. 
I  do  not  consider  the  evils  of  the  ungraded  school  to  be  so  ^rcat  as  those  of  the  par- 
tially graded  schools  such  as  are  found  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Massachusetts^ 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  States.  They  are  stiflers  of  talent  in  most  cases. 
Where  the  teacher  is  very  concientious  and  thorough  the  school  bears  heavy  on  tho 
slow  pui>ils  and  produces  discouragement  and  the  loss  of  8elf-resx>ect. 

What  is  tho  remedy  for  this  waste  of  the  best  pupils  by  keeping  them  marking 
time  until  they  lose  all  interest  in  their  work!  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  waste 
of  time  of  the  slow  intellects  by  discouragement? 

I  think  that  the  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  the 
Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system — using  it  sparingly  and  under  careful  sujyervi- 
sion.  The  more  advanced  pupils  may  be  set  to  instruct  the  backward  ones  to  a 
certain  limited  degree.  However,  this  must  not  be  attempted  except  by  teachers 
who  are  skilful  and  full  of  resources.  Otherwise  the  process  or  method  will  fall 
into  the  same  ruts  that  the  old-time  system  fell  into.  We  do  not  wish  to  restore  tho 
'^  pupil-teacher  system '^  nor  see  a  too  extensive  use  of  the  monitorial  system.  But 
invention  has  not  been  exerted  on  this  line.  There  is  uulimited  opportunity  for 
devices  which  shall  employ  the  bright  pupils  in  making  easy  steps  for  the  backward 
pupils  and  in  testing  their  progress.  We  have  seen  tho  evils  ot  the  Lancasterian 
system  in  tilling  the  ranks  with  poor  teachers.  The  modified  Lancasterian  system, 
which  I  believe  useful  in  ungraded  schools,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  mischeivous 
system  of  partial  grading  in  many  village  schools,  demands,  before  all,  that  the 
teacher  shall  be  better  than  ordinary.  The  mere  routine  teacher  will  not  serve  the 
purpose;  nor  have  we  any  use  for  the  apprentice  teacher  or  the  half-cultured  teacher 
oi  any  kind. 

I  hope  that  good  teachers  will  be  fonnd  who  will  brave  public  prejudice  and  make 
experiments  along  this  line. 

The  graded  tvstem  of  rural  ichooU  of  Kew  Jcr»«y.— Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association,  department  of  superintendence,  at  Boston, 
February  23, 1893,  by  Addison  B.  Poland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
New  Jersey :  New  Jersey  emoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State  to  attempt  a 
systematic  grading  of  rural  schools.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  in  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  in  tho  year  1872,  where  it  has  continued  in  operation  without  inter- 
ruption for  twenty-one  years. 

The  essential  features  of  the  New  Jersey  system  of  grading  rural  schools  are  tho 
followinj^: 

(1)  It  IS  a  county  and  not  a  State  system.  Under  the  Now  Jersey  school  law 
county  superintendents  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  trustees,  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  their  respective  -counties.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  a  uniform  State  system  has  never  been  adopted.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  State  uniformity  in  grading  rural  schools  is  any  more  desirable  or  necessary 
than  State  uniformity  in  grading  cuy  schools.  The  latter,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  attempted. 

(2)  It  prescribes  a  uniform  course  of  study,  consisting  in  general  of  five  gi*ades. 
These  cover  the  whole  primary  and  grammer-school  period  of  the  best  city  schools, 
together  with  the  first  two  years  oi  the  ordinary  high-school  course.  The  smaller 
number  of  grades  (five  only)  is  considered  the  fundamental  and  saving  feature  of  the 
system,  since  it  can  be  adapted  to  all  classes  of  schools — rural,  village,  and  city — with- 
out interfering  at  all  with  local  school  programmes.  It  afibrds  opportunity  for  what- 
ever snbgrades  are  needed  to  suit  the  local  conditions  or  exigencies  of  any  district. 
It  enables  frequent  reclassification  of  pupils,  while  reducing  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  daily  recitations. 

(3)  It  provides  for  uniform  county  examinations.  These  are  held  onee  a  year. 
The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  county  superintendent.  Examinations  are  eon- 
ducted  by  the  regular  class  teacher.  The  papers  of  the  highest  two  or  three  grades, 
after  being  marked  by  the  principal  or  class  teacher,  are  sent  to  the  superintendent 
or  his  board  of  examiners  for  review.  Certificates  are  awarded  on  completion  of 
each  grade.  The  diploma  of  the  advanced  or  high  school  course  admits  to  the  State 
NormAl  School  and  to  several  colleges  without  a  reexamination. 
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(4)  It  demands  certain  permanent  rccorde.  These  greatly  facilitate  the  reclassi- 
fication of  a  school  by  a  new  teacher.  They  enable  pupils  removing  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  to  be  more  easily  classified. 

The  principal  evils  that  the  system  under  discussion  aims  to  reach  and  correct  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  short  and  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  in  rural  schools.  This  evil  is 
overcome  in  a  great  measure  by  the  interest  aroused.  The  examinations,  records, 
certificates,  and  diplomas  furnish  the  additional  incentives  that  are  needed  to  create 
this  interest. 

(2)  The  mistakes  of  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers  in  classifying  their 
schools.  These  are  largely  reduced  "tinder  the  operatic  of  this  system.  Teachers 
become  familiar  with  the  county  system,  and  on  going  into  a  new  school  recognize 
immediately  its  appropriate  classification. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  daily  recitations.  Although  not  the  primary  object,  still 
it  has  the  eftect  of  reducing  somewhat  the  number  of  classes.  It  establishes  certain 
focal  points  towards  which  the  work  of  all  classes  converges. 

(4)  The  lack  of  esprit  de  corps.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  ungraded 
schools.  Under  this  system  it  is  no  longer  felt.  Each  district  regards  itself  as  a 
component  part  of  a  larger  system.  Pupils  become  interested  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  respective  schools. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Poland  said  that  the  conditions  which  prcA'ail  in  the  rural 
districts  are  so  unlike  those  prevailing  in  cities  that  any  a  priori  judgment  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  alone  should  be  closely  scrutinized.  He  fully  agreed  with 
Dr.  Harris  and  others,  who,  in  their  public  utterances  have  deprecated  any  action 
that  would  tend  to  engraft  the  hard-and-fast  city  system  of  grading  upon  the  rural 
schools  of  the  country. 

He  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  New  Jersey  system  by  its  adaptability  to  all  local 
conditions  would  facilitate,  rather  than  otherwise,  the  frequent  reclassification  of 
pupils. 

Two  vieics  of  the  present  status  of  rural  schools  compared  with  the  past. — C.  C.  Rounds, 
principal  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. :  The  problem  of  the  rural  school, 
as  distinguishd  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  village  school,  remains  essentially  the 
same  as  fifty  years  ago,  in  large  sections  of  our  country.  While  important  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  centers  of  population  and  wealth,  the  rural 
school,  very  generally,  is  lacking  still  in  the  essential  conditions  of  success :  a  fit 
school  plant  (house,  apparatus,  library),  a  well-planned  course  of  study,  qualified 
teachers,  an  adequate  length  of  school  year,  regular  attendance,  and  efficient  super- 
vision. 

While  thus  lacking,  many  towns  tax  themselves  for  schools  at  a  rate  far  greater 
than  do  cities  and  towns  in  which  all  these  conditions  are  supplied,  and  yet  can  not 
raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  for  their  educational  needs  without  danger  of  driv- 
ing away  all  movable  capital.  This  lack  is  itself  a  cause  of  increasing  difficulty, 
from  the  steady  diminution  of  population  and  resources  by  the  drifting  away  of  the 
more  intellif!:ent  families  in  search  of  better  educational  facilities  for  their  children. 
The  rural  school  has  slight  representation  in  educational  congresses,  and  in  school 
reports,  mainly  statistical,  there  is  rarely  a  presentation  of  the  bare  facts  regarding 
them. 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State  superintendent  of  New  York :  I  by  no  means  take 
the  gloomy  view  of  the  rural  school  problem  presented  by  the  last  speaker.  Of 
course,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  oi  educational  progress  in  the  country  districts, 
but  no  greater  obstacles  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
overcome  poverty  in  the  country  than  it  is  to  withstand  the  influences  of  politics  in 
the  cities.  Take  the  position  that  the  school  system  is  a  State  system,  and  that  the 
populous  centers  must  help  the  outlying  districts  not  only  as  to  methods  but  as  to 
means  as  well,  and  there  will  be  progress  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
has  been  great  progress  among  the  rural  schools  in  recent  years.  The  buildings 
have  been  improved,  and  the  teaching  force  strengthened.  Indeed,  the  teaching 
force  in  the  country  schools  is  fully  up  to  that  in  the  cities  as  a  rule.  A  photograph 
of  the  teachers  in  any  rural  county  of  this  State  would  compare  in  appearance  very 
favorably  with  a  similar  representation  of  a  company  of  teachers  in  the  cities.    •    •    * 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  grave  apprehension  about  the 
future  of  the  rural  schools.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  they  are  improving  as 
rapidly  as  the  city  schools. 

Make  the  outlying  districts  large  enough  to  bring  together  a  considerable  number 
of  children  in  the  same  school;  if  necessary,  provide  for  carrying  children  to  a  good 
central  school,  rather  than  carrying  a  poor  school  to  the  doors  of  the  children ;  make 
the  8uper\'isoiy  district  smaller  and  provide  supervision  which  is  efficient;  regulate 
the  licensing  of  teachers  so  as  to  protect  the  country  schools  against  the  imposition 
of  bad  work ;  arrange  a  course  of  procedure  and  systematize  the  work ;  insist  upon 
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houses  tliat  are  suitable  for  schools  and  npon  appliances  that  are  necessary  for 
efficient  school  work,  and  results  mil  be  attained  in  the  rural  districts  which  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  results  attained  in  the  cities. 

The  treatment  of  the  rtiral  school  problem  by  Massachusetts. — Hon.  George  H.  Martin, 
agent  Massachusetts  board  of  educution:  Massachusetts  has  attacked  the  rural 
school  problem  from  three  sides — the  side  of  teaching,  the  side  of  organization,  and 
the  side  of  supervision. 

Most  of  the  rural  schools  in  Massachusetts  are  in  poor  towns  which  have  been 
depleted  by  the  set  of  population  toward  the  manufacturing  and  railroad  centers. 
These  towns,  too,  have  suffered  most  from  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  ancient 
school-district  system.  The  State  has  come  to  these  towns  with  direct  financial  aid 
from  its  school  fund.  At  various  times  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  income  of 
this  fund  has  been  changed  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  towns,  increasing  their  grant, 
and  withdrawing  the  aid  from  the  more  wealthy  municipalities.  Now,  no  towns 
having  a  valuation  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  receive  any  grant.  The  lower  the  valua- 
tion the  larger  the  State  grant.  With  the  help  thus  afiV>rded,  the  towns  can  afford 
to  employ  better  teachers  and  to  maintain  their  schools  for  a  longer  term. 

The  second  means  of  improvement  is  by  union  and  consolidation  of  schools.  A 
State  law  authorizes  towns  to  appropriate  money  for  tlie  transportation  of  children. 
This  privilege  is  generously  used  by  many  towns,  some  spending  several  thousand 
dollars  in  transportation.  Small  schools  are  being  united,  and  the  plan  of  bringing 
all  the  children  of  a  town  to  a  central  school  is  growing  in  favor.  Several  towns 
have  adopted  it  with  success. 

By  this  arrangement  the  children  enjoy  the  advantages  of  graded  schools,  in  com- 
modious and  wcll-eqnipped  buildings.  There  is  found  to  beoetter  attendance,  bet- 
ter teaching,  better  discipline,  and  e.osier  supervision.  It  is  the  most  democratic  of 
school  systems,  giving  to  all  tne  children  of  the  town  equal  school  privileges. 

The  third  and  most  important  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  is  in 
securing  skilled  supervision.  By  a  law  passed  in  1888  towns  having  a  valuation  not 
exceeding  $2,500,000  may  unite  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
In  this  union  district  there  must  be  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  50  schools.  The 
district  is  formed  by  vote  of  the  towns,  and  the  superintendent  is  chosen  in  joint 
convention  of  the  school  committees  of  the  towns.  This  leaves  the  schools  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  meets  any  possible  criticism  of  the  system  as  cen- 
tralizing in  its  tendency.  To  these  districts  the  State  gives  direct  aid  for  carrying 
on  their  work.  The  district  must  raise  at  least  $750  for  salary  of  superintendent. 
To  this  the  State  by  grant  from  the  treasury  adds  $500,  making  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,250,  and  $500  more  to  be  used  in  paying  the  wages  of  teachers.  The  conditions 
of  the  gift  are  such  that  the  towns  may  not  reduce  their  own  appropriations.  This 
bonus  nas  acted  as  a  strong  incentive  to  the  towns^  and  117  of  them  have  been 
brought  together  into  union  districts. 

The  demand  has  brought  into  the  work  a  large  number  of  young  men,  practical 
teachers/ many  of  them  with  normal  school  or  college  training. 

They  are  steadily  elevating  the  rural  schools,  not  only  through  their  influence 
with  teachers,  but  by  arousing  public  sentiment  to  a  more  healthy  interest  in  the 
schools. 

Now,  200  of  the  361  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  containing  77  per  cent  of  the 
schools  and  84  per  cent  of  the  children,  are  under  supervision  which  is  as  truly  pro- 
fessional as  that  of  the  cities  has  been. 

Thus,  tentatively,  in  three  ways  Massachusetts  is  trying  to  solve  her  rural  school 
problem. 

The  first  requisite  for  rural  schools. — State  Supt.  O.  E.  Wells,  Wisconsin :  The 
first  requisite  is  closer  and  more  intelligent  supervision.  No  one  will  question 
this  who  has  seen  the  revolution  made  by  a  capable  superintendent  even  in  one  briet 
term.  It  is  often  said,  ''As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  With  equal  propriety 
may  it  be  said,  "As  is  the  superintendent,  so  are  the  teachers,  and  consequently  the 
schools."  The  efficient  superintendent  does  his  most  effective  work  not  by  means  of 
legal  enactments,  but  by  tactful  leadership.  His  gentlemanly  bearing,  his  scholarly 
habits,  his  prudent  counsel,  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  create  conditions  and  direct 
efforts  in  ways  that  laws  can  never  reach.  In  order  that  this  influence  may  be  at  its 
maximum  the  superintendent  districts  should  be  limited  in  extent.  Seventy-five 
schools  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  best  available  talent.  If  the  usual  terms 
could  be  lengthened  and 'the  salary  increased  to  an  equality  with  that  paid  to  the 
principals  of  the  city  schools,  the  position  would  attract  and  hold  capable  men. 

Women  as  supervisors  of  rural  schools. — Henry  Barnard :  I  believe  in  the  well-edu- 
cated female  as  a  supervisor  of  schools.    At  my  suggestion  a  lady  took  charge  of 
the  schools  of  a  district  in  Rhode  Island,  and  accomplished  wonderful  results.    She 
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Trent  to  work  with  tho  mothers,  inrited  them  to  go  with  her,  and  thns  impressed 
apon  them  the  conditions.  Improrements  were  sngsested,  apparatus,  etc.,  with 
good  results.  *  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  all  the  dLildron  or  the  district  were 
gathered  together,  and  an  entertainment  given.  The  performances  would  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  Providence. 

Women  as  teachers  in  ungraded  sckooh. — State  Supt.  Henry  Baab,  Illinois :  While  I 
like  to  see  women  teach  in  certain  departments  of  graded  schools,  I  think  it  imwiso 
both  for  directors  to  employ  and  for  women  to  accept  places  in  ungraded  schools. 
While  I  believe  that  women  when  they  possess  the  scholarship  and  the  necessary 
training  can  instruct  as  well  as  men,  I  doubt  whether  thev  can  properly  govern  a 
school  or  exert  tho  proper  educational  influence  over  large  boys  and  girls.  We  can 
not  close  our  eyes  to  this  condition  of  things.  There  are  certain  things  which  women, 
because  of  their  sex,  can  not  do  and  should  not  be  made  to  do.  I,  for  one,  have 
always  considered  it  cruel  to  place  an  innocent  girl  all  by  herself  in  a  country  school, 
there  to  watch  over  the  large  boys. 

X.  SCIBKTIFIC  AlililAKCB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  associations  forming  the  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York  comprise  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciencos,  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  the  New  York  Microscopical 
Society,  the  Linmean  Society  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society. 

The  combined  membership  of  these  societies  is  over  650,  and  includes  nearly  every 
person  especially  interested  in  pure  science  in  New  York. 

The  first  joint  meeting  was  neld  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
November  15,  1892;  the  meeting  had  for  its  object  the  public  presentation  of  the 
needs  of  science  in  New  York  City  and  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  council  of  tho 
alliance.* 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  addresses  made  upon  this  occasion: 

AdvatUagtM  qfthe  AUi€tnos  to  Kew  York  City  and  to  the  Seientijlt  SocUtiet, 

President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College:  in  discussing  the  advantages  to  New 
York  City  of  the  Scientific  Alliance,  said:  There  may  be^  and  there  doubtless  is,  a 
vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  interest  in  this  great  community,  but  it 
must  have  facilities  for  expression  before  it  C2m  make  itself  known  and  felt,  still 
more  before  it  can  drive  the  motors  of  scientific  activity  along  the  paths  of  investi- 
gation and  tho  large  service  of  mankind.  Naturally,  the  city  is  not  wholly  devoid 
of  such  means  of  expression.  The  museums,  the  universities,  the  colleges  of  the 
city,  as  I  hav  e  said,  do  something  to  fan  the  flame,  and  between  them  brin^  into  the 
city  probably  the  largest  bodyofmen  whose  attention  turns  naturally  to  sucn  things. 
Neither  is  it  just  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the  constant  encouragement  which  busi- 
ness men  in  New  York  are  extending  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  apply  practi- 
cally the  results  reached  in  the  domain  of  pure  science.  But  beyond  the  walls  of  all 
such  institutions,  and  outside  the  rauks  of  inventors,  all  through  tlie  city  are  men 
whose  tastes  and  interests  incline  them  to  scientific  pursuits.  All  these  sorts  of 
men  have  organized  themselves  into  various  scientific  societies,  each  after  its  kind, 
to  listen  to  and  discuES  scientific  papers.  These  bodies  have  revealed  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  New  York  in  these  directions.  They  have  made 
clear  beyond  a  doubt  the  vast  resources  of  the  city,  both  in  men  and  means.  But 
they  have  also  revealed  the  fact  that  these  resources  are  as  yet  insufficiently  organ- 

The  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York  has  the  capacity,  I  think,  to  give  to  New 
York  the  agency  which  the  city  has  long  needed  to  develop  to  the  utmost  its  scien- 
tific activities  in  the  direction  of  pure  science.  First  of  all,  the  alliance  conforms 
to  that  fundamental  truth  of  modem  scientific  thought,  the  unity  of  nature.  We 
recognize  that  all  sciences,  so  called,  are  only  branches  of  one  all-embracing  science. 
They  belong  together  and  not  apart,  because  they  are  mutually  interdependent. 
But  this  alliance  needs,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  its  designs,  a  common  homo 
in  which  the  different  societies  shall  have  their  headquarters,  use  their  libraries  in 
common,  and  make  available  for  all  the  periodicals  and  meetings  of  each.  Such  a 
buildiiiff  should  contain  accommodations  for  a  truly  great . scientific  library,  and  a 
lecture  hall  that  might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  instruction  and  enlightenment 
of  the  public.    It  would  naturally  become  the  place  where  scientific  men  "  most 

*The  conncU  is  composed  of  the  prenideiit  and  two  other  members  of  eaeh  of  the  orgaiiizaiJone,  and 
has  advisory  powers  odIj.  The  preeident  of  the  oouncil  for  1892-83  is  Charles  V,  Cox  (Grand  Ceatral 
Depot) ;  sscretary  and  treasurer,  N.  L.  Britton  (Columbia  College). 
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do  congregate.''  With  an  as^ency  of  this  kind  at  its  commaDd,  adequately  supported, 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York  would 
awaken  in  the  citv  a  veritable  enthusiasm  for  the  encouragement  of  scientiiio  re- 
search. It  should  offer  the  means  of  publishing  meritorious  papers,  and  it  should 
fit  out  and  maintain  scientific  expeditions  to  alTparts  of  the  globe.  In  this  way  it 
would  do  much  to  make  New  York  a  benefactor  of  the  nations,  one  of  the  cities  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance,  Charles  F.  Cox,  explained  tho  odrantages  that 
-would  accrue  from  it  to  the  societies  themselres:  We  propose  to  test  the  energy  of 
these  organizations  by  bringing  them  into  closer  contact  with  the  restless,  eager, 
busy  world  about  them,  confident  that,  even  if  the  extrinsic  effects  produced  turn 
out  to  be  but  barely  appreciable^  there  will  still  prove  to  bo  intrinsic  results  more  than 
compensating  for  the  efforts  put  forth.  At  least  the  cause  of  science  will  be  honored 
by  our  devotion,  and  the  pursuit  of  pure  truth  will  be  exalted  and  set  before  the 
X>eople  as  an  example  of  the  things  which  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt — as  some- 
thing, therefore,  in  this  ago  of  business  and  bustle  which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches.  ♦  •  *  We  shall  find  that  our  endeavors  will  inevitably  produce  with- 
in our  societies  a  correlative  develo|)ment  of  vigor  and  procluctivenessov  which  they 
will  rise  to  hicher  and  higher  possibilities  and  reach  out  after  nobler  and  nobler  pur- 
poses. Each  determined  attempt  we  make  to  broaden  the  boundaries  of  learning  will 
at  least  deepen  our  own  appreciation  of  knowledge.  Each  serious  plea  we  put  forth 
for  a  higher  standard  of  education  will  lengtheu  the  rule  by  which  we  measure  our 
own  achievement.    And  thus,  as  Emerson  says,  "every  act  rewards  itself."    •    •    » 

Investigators  of  nature's  laws  are  not  now  beset  by  the  same  sort  of  enemies  as 
those  who  harassed  the  truth-seekers  of  Columbus's  time,  but  you  men  of  science 
have  none  the  less  your  foes.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  powerful  of  these  are  your 
opponents  unconsciously.  They  are  the  average  mass  of  men  about  you,  wholly 
devoteil  to  self-seeking  and  swallowed  up  in  the  struggle  for  material  aggrandize- 
ment. They  measure  knowledge  by  commercial  standards  aud  have  put  a  market 
value  even  upon  truth.  Your  science,  in  their  eyes,  is  worth  only  what  it  will  bring 
when  offered  in  the  form  of  dynamos,  telephones,  electric  lights,  dye-stuffs,  mining 
machinery,  and  other  merchantable  wares.  These  are  the  real  materialists— the 
worshipers  of  the  pound  weiffht  and  the  foot  rule.  It  is  they  who  are  responsible 
for  the  current  sarcasm  aimed  at  "  theorists  and  doctrinaires,"  though  they  are  not 
wholly  a  product  of  our  time.  •  *  •  Although  this  warning  is  not  as  needful  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  although  it  is  likely  to  be  still  loss  necessary  as  time  ^es  on,  yon 
disciples  of  pure  science  should  fortify  yourselves  in  every  way  possible  against 
these  Contemners  of  the  iippraotical.     •    •     • 

The  saving  we  expect  to  effect  is  not  that  of  material  substance,  but  rather  the 
economy  of  time  and  thought.  Scattered  as  we  are  over  the  broad  field  of  research, 
we  require  facility  of  intercommunication  for  the  sake  of  acquaintance  with  one 
another's  achievements,  so  that  what  one  man  has  done  need  not  be  done  after  him. 
Life  is  too  brief  to  be  spent  in  duplicating  work  already  accomplished,  and  never 
were  the  sciences  so  dependent  upon  one  another  as  they  are  to-day.  In  fact,  all 
investigation  seems  to  be  converging  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  molecule  and  Iho 
atom.  *  *  ^  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  various  branches  of  learning  to  exist 
in  scattered  and  isolated  centers.  Such  an  arrangement  is  in  itself  unscientific, 
because  it  is  both  inefficient  and  wasteful.  What  we  projiose  to  do  through  this 
alliance  is  to  furnish  the  scientific  societies  of  New  York  a  common  ground  to  stand 
upon,  and  eventually  sonoething  that  we  may  rightfully  call  "rapid  transit"  for 
thought  and  knowledge.  We  shall  hope  to  accomplish  this  not  simply  by  supplying 
one  organization  with  information  of  what  is  done  in  another,  and  so  preventing  the 
profitless  threshinc:  of  old  straw,  but  mainly  by  bringing  to  light  those  subjects  upon 
which  a  union  of  forces  will  produce  the  best  results.  For  the  immediate  present, 
we  shall  probably  find  the  most  promising  field  for  concentrated  effort  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  claims  of  science  to  the  consideration  of  the  better  educated  portion 
of  the  community,  with  a  view  to  enlisting  sympathy  and  assistance  in  the  work  of 
establishing  it  upon  a  basis  comparable  with  that  of  any  other  of  the  elevating  and 
refining  agencies  upon  which  our  people  bestow  an  appreciative  patronage.  Relig- 
ion, organized  benevolence,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  general  eaucation,  and  even 
tecnnical  training,  receive  generous  and  well-merited  support  and  encouragement. 
<*  *  *  Much  has  been,  or  is  being,  done  for  almost  every  sort  of  philanthropic 
enterprise;  but  as  yet  pure  science,  the  science  of  research,  has  failed  to  share  in 
this  revival  of  liberality.  Illustrative  science  we  see  tolerably  well  provided  for  in 
this  finely  equipped  museum,  but  this  objective  side  of  science  should  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  more  subjective  side  which  we  represent,  and  the  two  phases  of  one 
division  of  learning  should  go  together  and  receive  ench  its  proportionate  degree  of 
patronage  and  support.  Although  our  turn  ma^  come  last,  it  surely  will  come,  and 
at  no  very  distant  day. 
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Th9  Need  of  Endowment  for  Scientific  Research  and  Publicati(m. 

Hon.  Addison  Brown,  president  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  delivered  the  address 
/    upon  this  subject,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are  as  follows : 

#  #  •  <i5j»o  keep  society  as  regards  science  in  healthy  play,"  Tyndall  says, 
'*  three  classes  of  workers  are  necessary : 

**  (1)  The  investigator  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  pursue  that  truth 
and  extend  the  field  of  discovery  for  truth's  own  sake,  without  reference  to  practical 
ends.  (2)  The  teacher,  to  diffuse  this  knowledge.  *  *  *  (3)  ITie  applier  of  these 
principles  and  truths  to  make  them  available  to  the  needs,  the  comforts,  or  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  •  *  •  These  three  classes  ought  to  coexist  and  interact.  The  pop- 
ular notions  of  science  *  *  *,  often  relate,  not  to  science  strictly  so-called,  but 
to  the  application  of  science. /' 

''The  great  discoveries  of /roientific  truth,"  he  continues^ "  are  not  made  by  practical 
men,  and  they  never  will  be  made  by  them;  because  their  minds  are  beset  by  ideas 
which,  though  of  the  highest  value  in  one  point.of  view,  are  not  those  which  stimu- 
late the  original  discoverer. 

''  Behind  all  our  practical  applications  there  is  a  region  of  intellectual  action  to 
which  practical  men  have  rarely  contributed,  but  from  which  they  draw  all  their 
supplies.    Cut  them  off  from  that  region  and  they  become  eventually  helpless." 

What  is  true  in  one  department  of  natural  science  is,  I  apprehend,  equally  true 
in  nil. 

The  practical  men  do  not  work  at  random,  but  upon  the  basis  of  what  scientific 
research  and  publication  have  previously  put  within  their  grasp. 

Research  viual  pave  the  way  for  inveniion. — It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  itself,  but  all  possibility  ot  any  continuous  advance  in 
those  great  improvements  which  are  to  mitij^ate  the  sorrows  and  promote  the  health, 
tht)  conveniences,  and  the  comforts  of  men,  is  vitally  dependent  upon  the  progress 
of  scicutilic  research.  In  recent  ycai-s  how  marvelous  have  these  improvements  been ! 
Besides  those  that  are  most  common  and  familiar  to  all,  what  miracles  almost  have 
\wen  achieved  through  the  photograph,  the  spectroscope,  the  microscope;  by  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  fermentation  and  of  putrefaction ;  by  the  discovery  of 
anfcsthctics  and  the  application  of  antiseptic  methods  in  surgery,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  lesions.  These  latter  discoveries  alone  have  ameliorated  beyond  ex- 
pression the  suftoriugs  of  man :  they  saA-e  more  lives  than  war  and  pestilence  destroy, 
surpassing  even  in  that  regard  the  safety  lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy — an  invention 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was  said  to  have  exceeded  every  previous  discovery 
as  a  moans  of  saving  human  life,  except,  possibly,  inoculation  for  smallpox. 

This  vital  relation  between  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  welfare  otman 
furnishes  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  the  continuous  and  never-ending  prosecution  of 
original  research.  Of  necessity  the  original  work  of  discovery  must  always  lead ;  that 
must  always  precede  the  practical  applications.  The  necessity  for  such  research 
must,  therefore,  continue,  so  long  as  science  and  human  society  endure.  As  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  so  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  benefactions  it 
is  capable  of  coufcrrin*^  upon  mankind.  The  more  rapid  the  advance,  the  more 
speedy  the  enjoyment  ot  its  fruits.  In  this  relation  alone,  the  need  of  ample  provi- 
sion for  scientilic  progress  is  one  that  addresses  itself  equally  to  the  nation,  to  the 
State,  to  philanthropists,  and  to  all  who  would  advance  the  welfare  of  man,  on  the 
broadest  and  most  enduring  lines. 

Hescarch  never  self-eiipjyoi'ling. — How  shall  sucfi  research  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended! The  investi^tor  of  pure  science  does  not  work  for  profit.  His  discoveries 
are  not  marketable.  The  law  allows  no  patent  upon  a  principle  of  nature  or  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  tnith.  Newton  could  not  patent  the  law  of  gravitation,  nor  Volta 
the  galvanism  of  the  voltaic  pile;  nor  Ehrenberg  and  Schwann,  the  discovery  of  the 
widespread  influence  of  bacteria;  nor  Faraday,  nor  Henry,  electro-magnetism:  nor 
Joule,  his  correlation  of  forces;  nor  Jackson,  his  anesthetics;  nor  Lister,  his  antisep- 
tic treatment;  nor  Koch  nor  Pasteur,  their  discoveries  of  the  bacilli,  the  destruction 
.  of  which  may  lead  to  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  terrible  diseases.  To  the  practical 
men  and  to  the  inventors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  apply  to  the  specific  wants  of  men 
the  truths  and  princiides  which  the  scientists  have  made  known  to  them,  the  law,  in 
the  form  of  a  patent,  gives  a  monopoly  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years.  They 
thus  obtain,  as  a  rule,  a  reasonable,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  an  excessive,  pecuniary 
reward.  In  this  country  alone  nearly  500,000  patents  have  been  issued;  they  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000  per  year.  In  thecxtreme  multiplication  of  pat- 
ents aflTecting  a  large  part  of  everything  we  use,  the  whole  world,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  is  paying  tribute  to  the  inventors  and  practical  men ;  while  to  the  original  dis- 
coverers who  have  made  so  much  of  all  this  possible,  there  is  no  promise  of  pecu- 
niary reward. 

This  is  not  said  by  way  of  complaint.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  scarcely  avoid- 
able.   The  aims,  the  motives,  the  methods,  and  the  genius  of  the  two  classcj  of 
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mindS;  are  and  ever  must  be  widely  distinct.  Original  discoverers  can  not  be  turned 
aside  from  their  special  work  to  become  mechanics  and  inventors,  without  infinite 
loss.  Prof.  Henry  had  one  form  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  actual  use  some  years 
before  Morse  conceived  it.*  But  how  great  would  have  been  the  loss  to  science, 
without  any  corresponding  gain,  had  Prof.  Henry  in  1830  turned  away  from  pure 
science,  to  do  the  subsequent  work  of  Morse  in  adapting  the  telegraph  to  common 
and  valuable  use ! 

Research  in  pure  science  can  never  be  made  a  self-supporting  pursuit.  It  can 
never,  therefore,  be  carried  forward  broadly,  and  continuously,  and  effectively, 
except  through  men  sustained  by  some  form  of  stipend  or  endowment.  Occasion- 
ally, it  is  true,  men  of  independent  fortune,  like  Harvey  and  Darwin  and  Lyell  and 
Agassiz,  have  devoted  themselves  to  original  research  upon  their  own  means,  and 
have  accomplished  most  imi)ortant  results.  But  these  instances  are  rare.  Many 
other  persons,  too,  with  aptitudes  and  tastes  for  research,  though  not  following  a 
scientific  career,  have  carried  on  private  researches  in  the  intervals  of  leisure,  stolen 
from  the  exacting  demands  of  professional  or  business  life ;  and  these  have,  in  the 
agOTcgate,  added  no  small  amount  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

It  is  no  dLsparagoment,  however,  of  these  subordinate  workers  to  say  that  nearly 
all  the  great  discoveries  and  nearly  all  great  advances. along  the  lines  of  knowledge 
have  been  achieved  by  men  who  in  the  main  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work, 
and  have  been  supported  through  institutions  or  endowments  which  made  this  de- 
votion possible.  Government  appointments,  professorial  chairs,  or  salaried  posi- 
tions in  scientific  institutions  of  some  kind,  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be,  our 
chief  dependence.  And  it  is  manifest  that  these  can  only  be  maintained  by  Gov- 
ernment aid,  or  by  the  bounty  of  private  individuals.  The  former  is  mainly  the 
European  system;  the  latter,  in  the  main,  is  ours.  There,  universities  are  founded 
by  the  Government ;  here,  chiefly  by  the  people. 

FacUitiee  afforded  in  Germany. — In  Germany  there  are  twenty-one  universities  main- 
tained by  the  Government.  In  each  of  those,  as  Dr.  Lankcster  states,  there  are  five 
independent  establishments  in  the  department  of  biology  alone,  viz :  In  phyiiology, 
anatomy,  pathology,  zoology,  and  botany.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  establish- 
ments there  is  a  professor,  with  two  paid  assistants,  making  altogether  about  300  for 
biological  research  in  Germany ;  and  he  estimates  about  one-quarter  of  that  number 
in  the  same  department  in  England.  In  all  the  sciences,  therefore,  there  would 
probably  be  found  in  Germany  from  800  to  1,000  persons  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, supported  by  the  Government  in  the  universities,  who  are  regularly  and 
systematically  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  truth.  For  it  is  there  made 
both  the  object  and  the  duty  of  the  professors  of  natural  science  to  carry  on  orig- 
inal investigations  by  work  in  the  laboratory.  Their  positions  are  obtained  through 
previous  distinction  in  such  investigations;  and  it  is  foj  this  work  that  their  small 
but  fixcjl  stipend  is  paid  oy  the  Government. 

France. — In  the  College  de  France,  also  maintained  by  the  Government,  there  is  the 
same  requirement,  though  with  a  larger  salary  to  the  professors,  and  with  the  added 
duty  irapused  on  them  to  deliver  to  the  students  about  forty  lectures  yearly  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  professors'  researches ;  while  in  Germany  the  professors  also  re- 
ceive  from  each  student  who  attentls  their  lectures  a  moderate  fee,  which  serves  to 
increase  their  meager  stipend,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  their  activity  and  usefulness. 
Under  this  system  Germany  has  become  the  greatest  school  of  science,  and  the  resort 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  present  United  States  system. — In  this  country  the  opposite  system  prevails.  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  mainly  private  foundations,  dependent  on  private  gifts 
and  endowments.  The  colleges  are  unwisely  multiplied.  All  are  more  or  less 
cramped  for  money.  This  limits  the  number  of  professors  and  assistants  appointed 
for  instruction,  and  crowds  them  with  routine  work.  The  result  is  that  in  all  but  a 
few  colleges,  and  in  these  until  comparatively  recently,  the  duties  of  instruction 
have  left  to  the  professors  but  little  time  or  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  orig- 
inal investigations;  and  these  w^th  but  poor  equipment  and  inadequate  means. 

In  not  one  of  all  our  colleges  and  universities,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, is  there  a  single  professorship  endowed  or  founded,  even  in  part,  for  the  avowed 
object  of  original  seientifio  research.  Instruction,  not  discovery,  is  the  only  avowed 
object.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  American  professors  and  teachers  that,  with  so 
much  routine  work  on  their  hands,  and  so  little  leisure  for  research,  they  should 
have  accomplished  by  purely  voluntary  studies  so  much  as  is  shown  in  their  contri- 
butions to  our  scientific  publications. 

To  what  is  said  above,  perhaps  a  virtual  exception  should  be  made  as  respects  our 
astronomical  observations,  in  which,  the  labors  of  instructi'n  being  less,  original 
work  has  been,  perhaps,  expected,  and  has  been  accomplished  with  most  signal  suc- 
cess.   To  some  extent  this  may  possibly  apply  to  our  medical  schools  also.    And  in 

%  ■ 

1  Smithsonian  Report,  1878,  pp.  159, 2C2. 
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other  departments,  fi^enerallj,  whererer  time  and  opportanity  have  been  afforded, 
much  original  work  has  been  done  by  oar  professors;  some  of  it  of  the  first  class. 

A  new  Bjfstem  being  wohedf  endowment  of  profetwrial  chaire. — ^If  experience  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  no  broad  and  general  development  of  scientific  work  of  the  first 
class  is  possible,  except  either  through  independent  establishments  for  special  work, 
or  else  by  the  university  system,  in  which  professors  in  science  and  their  assistants 
are  first  selected  on  account  of  their  previous  distinction  in  original  research,  and 
are  then  appointed  to  continue  that  work,  and  in  the  teaching  of  students,  to  trans- 
mit to  them  the  zeal  of  discovery  and  the  true  methods  of  advance. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  support  of  the  university  or  of  special  institutions 
for  research  comes  from  the  Government  or  from  private  endowment,  provided  the 
provision  is  adequate  and  constant.  The  difficulty  with  us  has  been,  and  still  is, 
that  funds  are  insufficient,  the  means  and  equipment  inadequate,  and  the  time  allowed 
to  the  professors  for  research  insufficient.  There  has  been  too  «nuch  of  the  school- 
master, and  too  little  of  the  real  professor.  Too  great  absorption  of  the  professor's 
time  in  the  work  of  instruction  is  injurious  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  most 
stimulating  of  teachers  is  he  who  by  daily  experiment  is  in  vital  touch  with  nature; 
he  who  biings  from  the  fires  of  the  laboratory  the  warmth,  the  illumination  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  own  researches. 

This  is  now  well  recognized;  and,  so  far  as  their  means  will  permit,  the  leading 
colleges  are  by  degrees  relieving  their  professors  of  the  work  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, so  that  they  may  the  better  prosecute  original  riisearches,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  best  qualified  for  the  highest  work  of  instruction.  This  system  wUl,  doubt- 
less, demand  watchfulness  and  discrimination.  To  prevent  abuses,  regulation  and 
responsibility  may  have  to  be  imposed.  But  it  involves  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional instructors.  It  requires  added  means.  And  this  is  indispensable  as  a  part  of 
the  transition  of  our  leading  colleges  to  the  university  system.  It  is  indispensable, 
also,  if  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  any  considerable  systematic  prosecution  of 
ori^ual  research.  We  must  use  existing  iustrumentalities  and  existing  institutions. 
And  all  experience  shows  that  outside  of  the  few  Government  positions,  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  institutions  for  research,  the  professorial  chairs  are  best  adapted 
to  such  investigations.  No  greater  service  could  be  done  to  science  than  to  make 
such  endowments  as  should  insure  systematic  and  continuous  research  by  the  pro- 
fessors as  a  part  of  the  new  university  system. 

Endowments  for  the  same  object,  and  operating  in  the  same  line,  might  also  take 
a  different  form,  viz,  the  endowment  of  several  professorial  fellowships,  each  say, 
of  $1,000  annu.ll  income:  to  be  controlled  and  awarded  by  some  independent  scien- 
tific body  (such  as  this  alliance  might  afford)  for  distinction  inactive  scientific  inves- 
tigations, either  within  the  country  or  within  the  State.  I  know  of  no  more  quick- 
ening impulse  to  original  scientific  research  than  such  as  would  bo  given  to  it  by 
those  means. 

Endowment  of/eUowehjpe  in  ecience, — Immediately  connected  with  our  colleges  and 
universities  is  another  iield,  in  which  additional  endowments  are  greatly  needed, 
viz,  for  fellowships  in  science  for  postgradnated  studies. 

Upon  the  post^aduate  workers,  the  future  of  science  and  the  recruits  for  future 
teachers  and  professors  must  necessarily  depend.  In  that  view  the  importance  of 
post-gradnate  endowments  in  science  can  scarcely  be  magnified.  The  great  majority 
of  the  young  men  from  whom  all  the  now  recruits  must  be  drawn  have  little  ot  no 
pecuniary  means.  After  graduating,  often  through  many  difficulties,  they  must 
face  the  question  of  their  future  calRn^.  They  must  consider  what  promise  of  a 
reasonable  and  comfortable  snpx>ort  a  life  devoted  to  science  affords.  If  this  risk 
should  not  deter  them,  still  there  are  man^  with  talents  of  a  high  order  who  would 
be  absolutely  unable  to  proceed  farther  in  the  advanced  scieutllic  studies  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  to  enter  upon  remunerative  scientific  work,  or  to  obtain  situ- 
ations as  professors  or  assistants,  except  by  the  aid  of  substantial  endowments  for 
their  support,  during  the  three  or  four  years  more  of  necessary  assiduous  study. 

In  the  stress  of  modem  life,  and  in  the  alluremehts  towards  more  certain  pecuni- 
ary results,  nothing  but  such  endowments  can  avert  the  withdrawal  from> scientific 
pursuits  of  many  young  men  of  high  promise,  whose  genius  and  tast-es  and  ambition 
strongly  incline  them  to  science,  and  who  would  be  secured  to  it  if  this  temporary 
support  were  afforded. 

The  endowments  of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  aid  of  postgraduate  work  in 
science  are  much  less,  I  suppose,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  I  find  no  such  sup- 
port for  postgraduate  work  in  science,  either  at  Cornell  University,  at  the  Uiiiver- 
sity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Brown  University,  at  Amherst,  or  even  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  No  statement  of  the  endowments  of  the  new  Clark  University 
at  Worcester  has  as  ^'ot  been  published.  Princeton,  though  having  a  hundred  under- 
graduate scholarships,  has  but  one  postgraduate  fellowship  for  science;  Yale,  but 
two— the  Silliman  and  the  Sloane  fellowships. 
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Columbia  College  haa  two  fellowships  expressly  restricted  to  science,  viz:  The 
Tyndall  fellowship  of  |648  aDnually,  and  the  Barnard  fellowship  of  about  $500  an- 
nually. Besides  these,  however,  twenty-four  general  university  fellowships  have 
been  established,  of  ^00  each,  for  postgraduate  study,  of  which  eight'Cen  are  in 
present  operation.  About  one-third  of  tnese  are  assigned  to  science;  making  now 
eight  for  science  at  Columbia,  with  probably  two  more  in  1^  or  1894.  In  architec- 
ture, moreover,  there  are  three  additional  noble  postgraduate  fellowships  at  Colum- 
bia, the  Schermerhom  of  $1,300  annually,  and  the  two  McKim  fellowships  of  $1,000 
each,  to  support  stud^  in  foreign  travel.  In  the  medical  department,  also,  there  are 
five  valuable  prizes  for  proficiency. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  Tyndall  fellowship,  before  referred  to; 
and,  in  the  department  of  hygiene,  an  admirable  laboratory  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lea,  with  a  fellowship  of  $10,000  endowed  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  at  present 
applied  to  original  research  in  bacteriology-. 

At  Harvard,  besides  the  three  BuUard  fL'llowships  of  $5,000  each,  established  in 
1891,  to  promote  original  research  in  the  medical  scnool,  there  are  two  postgraduate 
fellowships  restricted  to  science  exclusively;  namely,  the  Tyndall  fellowship  of 
about  $500  annually,  and  the  income  of  the  recently  established  Joseph  Levering 
fund,  the  principal  of  which  is  now  about  $8,000.  There  are  also  cloven  other  gen- 
eral fellowships,  viz :  The  Parker,  the  Kirkland,  and  the  Morgan  fellowships,  avail- 
able for  promising  graduate  students  in  any  branch;  of  which  about  five  have  been 
usually  assigned  to  science.  These  fellowships  give  an  income  of  from  $450  to  $700 
a  year.  Harvard  has  also  forty- six  scholarships  available  for  graduate  students, 
varying  in  income  from  $150  to  $300  each,  of  which  about  seventeen  are  assigned  to 
science.  During  the  last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Pierce,  the  dean, 
there  were  193  applications  for  those  postgraduate  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
71  of  which  were  in  science.  Only  ono-third  of  the  applicants  could  receive  tne 
aid.     *    *    • 

From  the  above  synopsis  it  appears  that  in  all  these  colleges  (and  I  know  of  no 
other  similar  fellowships  elsewhere)  there  are  only  about  twenty-six  adequately 
endowed  postgraduate  fellowships  in  science.  As  these  should  be  continneu  for  at 
least  three  years,  there  is  provision  altogether  for  only  about  nine  per  year — not  one- 
fourth  the  number  required  to  supply  the  annual  loss  in  our  150  colleges,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increasing  demand,  through  the  growth  and  improvements  in  the 
colleges  themselves.  As  it  is  from  such  specially  trained  students  that  the  great 
professors  of  the  future  must  be  drawn,  the  need  of  much  greater  endowments  for 
new  recruits  is  apparent.     •     ♦    * 

Huxley  is  said  to  have  once  stated  that  **  any  country  would  find  it  to  it«  interest 
to  spend  $100,000  in  first  finding  a  Faradav  and  then  putting  him  in  a  position  where 
he  could  do  tne  greatest  amount  of  work.'' 

It  is  the  postgraduate  endowments  that  must  find  and  retain  to  science  the  Fara- 
days  of  the  future. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  need  and  value  of  such  aid  is  found  in  the  recently  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  great  university,  who,  by  such  endowments  alone,  here  and  abroad, 
it  is  said,  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  ten  years  successively,  reaching 
thereby  the  front  rank  in  his  chosen  department  of  philosophy. 

Set^vxces  rendered  by  learned  iocieties, — ^Another  department  in  great  need  of  pecuni- 
ary support  is  that  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies.  In  these  England  is  pre- 
eminent. Our  own  societies  have  endeavored  to  follow,  so  far  as  thev  could,  their 
English  models.  The  English  societies  have  rendered  to  science  invaluable  service 
in  tnree  main  lines: 

(1)  In  providing  ample  means  for  the  publication  of  scientific  papers,  showing  the 
progress  and  the  results  of  their  scientific  work.  In  this  every  society  has  l^ken 
part. 

(2)  In  the  direct  maintenance  of  original  research,  in  which  the  Hoyal  Institution 
has  been  most  conspicuous. 

(3J  In  the  award  of  prizes  for  scientific  distinction:  but  still  more  important,  in 
the  distribution  of  pecuniary  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  special  scientific  researches. 

1  Publication  of  Bcicntifio  papers. — Of  these,  I  regard  publication  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  important;  not  only  because  it  puts  the  world  in  possession  of  what  has  been 
done  by  investigators,  but  because  the  very  fact  that  there  are  means  of  publication 
is  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  complete  and  thorough  original  scientific  work. 

Of  the  English  societies  the  Royal  Society  is  the  oldest,  having  been  chartered  in 
1662.  It  has  published  181  volumes  of  transactions  and  about  50  volumes  of  proceed- 
ings. For  these  purposes  in  1881  the  expenditure  was  between  $11,000  and  $12,000. 
It  has  property  to  the  value  of  about  thirds  of  a  million  of  dollars,  more  than  half  of 
which  IS  in  trust  funds,  held  for  scientific  uses.  The  income  on  the  trust  funds  in 
X891  was  about  $17,500.*    In  1828  Dr.  Wallas  ton,  in  giving  it  $10,000  in  3  per  cent  con- 
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sols  ''to  promote  scion  title  researclies,"  eharged  upon  the  society  "  not  to  hoard  the 
income  parsimoniously,  but  to  expena  it  liberally  for  the  objects  named." 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  was  founded  in  1779,  largely  through  our 
countryman,  James  Thompson,  of  Rumford,  ,Vt.,  afterwards  Count  Rumford.  In 
1888  it  had  property  afid  invested  funds  for  general  purposes  to  the  amount  of 
$350,000,  and  about  $40,000  of  invested  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  its  three  pro- 
fessors. In  1887  it  expended  about  $2,000  in  publications,  and  it  has  issued  about 
40  volumes.' 

The  Linntean  Society,  now  furnished  by  the  Government  with  permanent  accom- 
modations in  Burlington  House  free  of  rent,  was  founded  by  Sir  James  E.  Smith  in 
1788,  and  is  devoted  to  botany  and  zoology.  Its  property  amounts  to  about  $32,000, 
but  it  has  no  endowed  funds  for  scientitio  investigation.  For  some  years  past  its 
receipts,  mainly  from  contributions,  have  been  about  $10,000  a  year,  of  which  one- 
half,  about  $5,500,  is  spent  on  its  publications,  which  now  number  nearly  50  volumes 
of  transactions  in  quarto,  and  as  many  more  of  its  Journal.  In  1888  $7,000" were 
expended  in  publication.'^ 

5sext  in  order  of  time  is  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,' 
founded  in  1831.  It  is  sustained  chiefly  by  yearly  contributions.  Its  invested  funds 
ajnount  to  about  $62,000.  Its  income  and  contributions  are  about  $10,000  annually, 
out  of  which  it  appropriates  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  annum  for  the  encouragement 
of  scientific  investigations,  and  about  $1,800  annually  for  its  yearly  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings.   Its  publications  now  number  25  volumes.  ^ 

The  Kay  Society  was  founded  in  1844.  It  was  named  after  the  Rev.  John  Ray, 
who  livea  from  1628  until  1705.  Haller,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  his 
time,  writing  in  1771,  in  the  full  light  of  LinnoBus's  fame,  calls  Ray  "the  greatest 
botanist  within  the  memorj^  of  man."^  The  society  has  published  about  50  volumes 
of  scientific  works  of  the  highest  importance.  I  have  not  seen  any  statistics  con- 
cerning its  means  or  acquisitions,  nor  have  I  found  any  financial  report  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin. 

^.  Maintenance  of  original  research. — Of  these  societies  only  the  Royal  Institution 
directly  supports  professors  for  scientific  research.  It  has  two  laboratories,  one 
chemical  and  one  physical.  These  were  rebuilt  in  1872,  "  in  order  that  original  dis- 
covery might  be  more  eflfectively  carried  on."  The  society  was  founded  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  "  promoting  scientific  and  literary  research."  It  has  three  pro- 
fessors—one in  chemistry,  one  in  physics,  and  one  in  physiology.  Davy,  Faraday, 
T.vndall,  and  others  who  have  spent  their  lives  there,  have  made  its  annals  immortal. 

3.  Prizes  and  pecuniary  aid. — In  stimulating  research  by  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  8i)ecific  objects,  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  are  the 
chief  agencies.  Besides  some  of  its  own  funds,  the  Royal  Society  distributes  an- 
nually £4;000,  or  $20,000,  granted  by  the  Government  "for  the  advancement  of 
science."  This  has  been  done  by  applying  it  to  numerous  purposes;  in  1891,  for 
fifty-seven  diflferent  scientific  objects,  in  sums  ranging  from  $25  to  $3,000  each,  not 
confined  to  natural  science  alone,  but  including  ethnology  and  magnetic  surveys. 
Most  of  the  grants  were  in  sums  of  about  $350  or  less.*' 

Tlie  British  Association  has  disbursed  annually  for  the  last  forty  years  from  $6,000 
to  $7,000  per  annum,  upon  the  same  system  of  dividing  it  up  for  numerous  specific 
purposes,  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  objects  yearly,  the  grants  being  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  $25  to  $1,000.  The  |frants  are  called  for  and  expended  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose named,  and  under  the  direction  of  some  prominent  scientific  man.  Scientists 
like  Sir  William  Thompson,  and  others  of  like  renown,  have  had  the  administration 
of  many  of  these  grants.  These  have  included  for  the  last  six  years,  save  in  1890, 
the  approi)riation  of  $500  per  year  for  a  table  in  the  Naples  Marine  Laboratory.*^ 

We  have  no  single  society  in  this  country,  save  the  Smithsonian,  that  can  rival  in 
importance  those  that  I  hav«  named  in  England.  And  the  Smithsonian  is  not  a 
society,  but  an  institution,  established  by  one  man,  and  he  an  Englishman.  This 
institution,  based  upon  the  bequest  of  James  Smithsou,  was  founded  by  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  10,  1846.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  the  bequest 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  ever  been  followed  by  such  beneficent  results,  or  has 
ever  so  profoundly  afiected  the  life  of  science  in  any  country  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  done  in  America  during  the  last  forty-four  years  of  its  existence. 
This  has  been  owing  (1)  to  the  wisdom  and  the  profound  scientific  insight  of  Prof. 
Henry,  its  first  secretary  and  director;  and  (2)  to  the  corps  of  able  assistants  and 
successors  whom  his  spirit  and  policy  have  inspired.  Its  publications  number  26 
quarto  volumes  of  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  40  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections, and  44  volumes  of  Annual  Reports.  Its  Contributions  to  Knowledge  rival, 
if  they  do  not  excel,  in  rarity  and  importance  the  publications  of  any  other  society 
during  the  same  period.    Its  expenditure  in  publications  is  about  $12,500  a  year. 

» Report,  1888,  p.  13.  «  Bibliotheca  Botanlca. 

«  Proceedings,  1890,  pp.  15, 45  [May  4, 1888].  »  Proceedings,  1891,  Vol.  60,  p.  242. 
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Tinder  Prof.  Henry  a  good  deal  was  done  in  researcli.  Under  Prof.  Langley,  the 
present  director,  astropbysical  research  is  carried  on.  Besides  the  direct  scientific 
work  of  the  institution,  however,  its  influence  has  been  very  great,  especially  in  its 
relations  with  the  other  departments  at  Washington^  and  as  a  medium  for  the  prose- 
cution of  other  scientific  enterprises  under  authority  of  Congress.  Many  of  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  for  scientific  expeditions  for  researches  in  ethnology, 
paleontology,  chemistry,  and  physics  have  been  due  to  the  presence  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  For  ethnologic  researches  alone  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  under  the  administration  of  the  Smithsonian,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $400,000;  to  paleontologic  researches  within  the  last  three  years,  $160,000; 
to  chemical  and  physical  research,  $68,000;  and  to  astropbysical  research,  $10,000, 
Besides  these,  there  have  been  for  many  years  appropriations  for  maintaining  the 
important  investigations  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Meteorology ;  and  for  the  great  scientific  work  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
and  of  the  various  scientific  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  of  the 
Geologicjil  Survey.    Our  Government  has  been  by  no  means  inactive  in  science.         V 

The  principal  American  scientific  associations,  omitting  those  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  are  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  originally 
founded  in  1744;  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston;  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Franklin 
Institute  at  Philadelphia,  the  latter  founded  in  1824  (see  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  71, 
129) ;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (a  continuation  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History);  the  National  Academy  of  Science  at  Washington,  founded  in  1863; 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Of  these  the  Phil- 
osophical Society  has  published  29  volumes  of  its  transactions;  the  .American 
Academy,  26  volumes  of  transactions  and  9  quarto  volumes  of  memoirs;  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,  25  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600  per  year;  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia,  48  volumes  of  proceedings  and  12  quarto 
volumes  of  its  Journal,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,000  per  year;  tne  Franklin  In- 
stitute, 133  volumes  of  its  Journal ;  the  New  York  Academy  and  its  predecessor,  about 
30  volumes  of  Trausactions  and  Annals;  the  National  Academy,  3  quarto  volumes  of 
Memoirs  and  some  volumes  of  proceedings:  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  about  40  volumes  of  proceedings. 

The  latter  society  had  in  1891  a  *' Research  Fund"  of  $5,254.  (Proceediuga  1891, 
p.  441.)  None  of  tlio  other  societies,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  any  fund  specially  de- 
voted to  research  or  makes  any  specino  appropriations  therefor.  The  National  Acad- 
emy and  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  have  each  some  funds  for  their  support,  and 
the  latter  also  the  Jessnp  fund  for  students  in  science  on  which  the  income  is  about 
$550  yearly.  The  Philosophical  Society  from  time  to  time  awards  the  prize  estab- 
lished by  John  Hyacinth  de  Magellan  in  1786,  an  oval  gold  plate,  "for  the  most  use- 
ful discovery  or  invention  m  navi|5ation  or  science."  One  of  the  earliest  awards  of 
this  prize  waafor  painting  lightning  rods  with  black  lead. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science^awards  a  gold  and  silver  medal  from 
a  bequest  of  $5,000,  made  to  it  by  Count  Rumford,  who  in  1796  made  a  similar  bequest 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1888  this  prize  was  most  worthily  awarded  to  Prof.  Michel- 
son,  for  his  researches  in  light.' 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has  a  general  fund,  of  which,  the  income  is 
about  $6,000.  It  has  also  a  small  Walker  prize  fund  and  a  grand  prize  fund,  from 
which  in  1884  it  awarded  a  grand  prize  of  $1,000  to  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  "for  his 
distiuguishcd  services  to  science."  It  also  administers  the  expenditure  of  about  $2,700 
a  year  for  instruction  in  laboratory  work  drawn  from  the  Boston  University  and  $1,500 
from  the  Lowell  fund  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.^ 

From  this  comparison  of  the  voluntary  associations  it  appears  that  the  property, 
endowed  funds,  and  equipment  of  the  English  societies  named  are  nearly  tenfold 
greater  than  the  American,  and  their  publications  double;  while  for  direct  original 
research  our  societies  maintain  no  laboratories  and  no  professors,  as  is  done  by  the 
Royal  Institution.  The  Euj^lish  societies  distribute  yearly  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  for 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  different  scientific  purposes,  while  ours  make  no  such  ap- 
propriations simply  because  they  have  no  funds.  To  supply  this  deficiency  there  is 
need  of  large  endowements. 

Need  of  a  imhlicalion  fund. — The  publications  of  our  societies  are  valuable;  the 
papers  have  often  been  of  a  high  character,  rivaling  those  published  abroad.  But 
the  funds  available  for  publication  are  insufficient;  it  is  always  a  question  of  means. 
There  is  a  press  and  surplus  of  valuable  scientific  matter,  which  either  is  not 
printed  at  all  or  only  gets  printed  by  special  subscriptions  tor  the  purpose.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  After  valuable  original  matter  has  been  produced  with  great 
pains  and  without  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  future 
research  than  that  even  publication  can  only  be  had  as  a  charity.  This  I  know, 
from  repeated  personal  applications,  is  the  condition  of  things  in  New  York  at  this 

» Preaident  Lovering's  address,  Proc.,  vol.  24,  p.  380.  *  Proceedings,  rol.  24,  p.  14. 
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moment.  It  is  not  creditable  that  in  a  State  and  conntrj  like  ours  there  should  be 
practically  nowhere  any  adequate  provision  for  even  the  publication  of  the  re- 
searches of  those  who  work  for  nothing  but  their  love  of  science  and  its  progress. 
There  is  very  great  need  of  a  considerable  publication  fund,  in  the  hands  of  some 
scientific  body,  through  which  every  valuable  contribulion  to  science,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  might  be  ensured  a  speedy  publication,  after  it  had  been  found  worthy, 
as  in  the  practice  of  the  Linn^eaii  Society,  first  by  a  critical  expert  in  the  particular 
department,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Publication.^ 

The  stimulus,  moreover,  to  scientific  research  that  would  be  imported  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  comparatively  small  sums,  sueh  as  are  given  by  the  Royal  Society  and 
by  the  British  Association,. would  alao  be  v«ry  groat;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  founding  of  professorships  for  the  express  purpose  of  prosecuting  original 
research  in  our  scientific  societies,  after  the  model  of  the  Royal  Institution,  should 
not  in  time  be  followed  by  results  equally  brilliant  and  equally  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  three  main  directions  in  which  there  is  urgent  need 
in  this  country  of  pecuniary  endowments. 

(1)  In  the  relief  oi  professors  during  th^  transition  of  the  colleges  from  the 
schoolmaster  system  to  the  university  system,  whereby  all  professors  in  science 
shall  become  actively  enlisted  in  the  prosecution  of  original  discovery  as  a  part  of 
their  duties. 

(2)  In  providing  for  the  future  recruits  in  science,  by  more  endowments  for  post- 
graduate study. 

(3)  By  endowments  of  our  scientific  associations,  both  directly  to  promote  origi- 
nal research  and  especially  also  to  supply  larger  means  of  publication.    •    •    * 

Our  reliance  in  this  country  must  be  mainly  upon  private  endowments  and  an  in- 
te]li;;ent  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  science.  The  National  Government  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  muoli  in  certain  directions.  But  aside  from  the  dispositions  of  legisla- 
tors, it  is  restricted  by  the  provision^  oi  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  debated 
questions  of  constitutional  right.  State  aid  is  not  thus  hampered;  but  state  aid  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  to  any  ^equate  degree,  on  account  of  the  previous  habits,  preju- 
dices, and  political  training  of  the  x>^ple.  No  doubt  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  The 
state  of  New  York  ought,  abstractly  considered,  to  maintain  one  university  of  the 
first  class  equal  in  every  department  to  any  in  the  world.  But  th^  multiplication 
of  iostitntious  already  existing,  local  jealousies,  and  aversion  to  state  tiucation, 
make  this  now  probably  impracticable. 

The  remedy  is  with  the  people,  and  through  their  own  voluntary  methods.  It  is 
the  people  who  have  made  our  Government,  its  institutions,  its  methods,  and  the 
great  aggregate,  whatsoever  it  is,  such  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Wealth  is  rapidly 
accumulating;  much  of  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  springing  from  the  people, 
bear  the  love  of  the  community  in  their  hearts;  and  when  they  and  the  people  at 
large  shall  come  to  see  that  the  cause  of  scientific  advance  and  the  discovery  of  all 
new  truth  are  in  the  deepest  sense  their  cause,  responses  wHl,  I  believe,  come  to 
every  urgent  need;  until  the  work  of  the  people,  by  its  own  methods,  shall,  even  in 
science,  be  able  to  confront,  without  shame,  tne  best  work  of  the  monarchies  of  the 
Old  World. 

Addrest  of  Prof.  B.  Carrington  Bolton  on  A  Plea  for  a  Library  qfSeimoe  in  New  York  City, 

In  science,  as  in  other  departments  of  modem  thought  and  research^  progress 
moves  along  two  distinct  lines  apparently  antagonistic,  but,  as  may  be  easily  shown, 
they  are  mutually  helpful:  these  are  a  tendency  to  specialization  and  a  growth  in 
generalization.  As  each  department  of  physical  and  natural  science  develops  with 
prodigious  rapidity,  and  becomes  too  comprehensive  for  the  ^asp  of  an  individual 
mind,  it  becomes  subdivided  into  branches  dealing  with  a  linutcd  range  of  subjects, 
and,  as  these  subdivisions  continue  to  grow,  further  specialization  necessarily 
ensues.  This  is  a  familiar  truth,  rerjuiring  no  illustration  beyond  reference  to  the 
existence  of  seven  independent  societies  in  this  Alliance,  the  younger  members  of 
which  are  limited  to  single  branches  of  research.  Parallel  with  this  development 
of  specialization,  there  is  marked  progress  in  the  direction  of  coordination  and  in ter- 
depontlcuce.  Even  in  the  departments  of  investigation  seemingly  far  removed  from 
each  other,  how  frequently  discoveries  and  inventions  unexpectedly  open  up  com- 
mon features.  A  chemist  aided  by  a  physicist,  examining  in  a  darkened  room  the 
flame- colors  of  terrestrial  substances,  suddenly  hand  over  to  the  astronomer  an  in- 
strument of  precision  surpassing  the  combined  powers  of  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  celestial  bodies.  A  solar-physicist,  directing 
his  sensitive  bolometer  to  the  radiant  energy  proceeding  from  a  tiny  insect,  presents 
to  the  biologist  new  and  remarkable  facts  otherwise  unattainable.  *  What  two  scl- 

1  Pre*.  CarrutUora,  Preceedinj^s,  May,  1890,  p.  89. 
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encea  seemed  less  likely  to  be  linked  for  a  man's  benefit  than  aeoustics  and  elec- 
tricity f  To  vrhat  realm  of  nature  is  the  microscope  limited  f  To  further  multiply 
illustrations  is  needless ;  a  moment's  reflection  shows  theoretical  points. of  contact 
between  every  one  of  the  exact  sciences  which  are  realized  in  practical  applications 
resulting  from  th^ir  coordination. 

This  knking  of  8i>ecialization  and  generalization  finds  its  hiji^hest  exemplification 
in  a  library,  particularly  in  one  consecrated  to  pure  and  applied  science.  One  of 
the  objects  sought  by  the  promoters  of  this  alliance  of  the  principal  scientific  soci- 
ties  of  New  York  city  is  the  assembling  under  one  roof  of  their  scattered  collections 
of  books.  This  does  not  mean  amnlgamation  in  any  degree,  nor  even  confedera- 
tion; this  is  practically  impossible,  for  several  of  the  societies  are  incoi-porated  and 
can  not  surrender  rights  in  their  property.  The  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  leaves  to 
each  society  complete  control  of  its  own  libertj',  and  merely  provides  for  coopera- 
tion^ each  supplementing  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  others.  Before  considering 
the  advantages  which  would  certainly  follow  such  affiliation,  let  us  briefly  note  the 
statistics  of  each  society,  considering  them  in  order  of  their  foundation. 

(1)  The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a  library  of  nearly 
10,000  volumes  and  bound  pamphlets,  temporarily  deposited  in  the  library  building 
of  Columbia  College,  by  courtesy  of  the  trustees.  It  is  not  amalgamated  with  the 
ffreat  library  of  the  college,  having  separate  rooms  and  an  independent  catalogue. 
The  collecftion  is  almost  exclusively  scientific,  and  is  valuable  for  its  sets  of  Trans- 
actions of  learned  societies  throughout  the  world,  obtained  by  exchange  for  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Academy.  Many  of  these  early  seiials  are  not  found  elsewhero  in 
the  city,  and  some  nowhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  library  is,  of  course,  free  to  members  under  the  by-laws,  and  to  readers  in  the 
college  library  by  special  arrangement.  The  library  is  in  very  good  condition, 
which,  however,  would  be  improved  by  expending  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  binding. 
The  Academy  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  its  collections  in  natural  history  by  fire 
in  1^56,  but  the  library  was  stored  elsewhere,  and  has  now  reached  the  respectable 
age  of  75  years,  being  the  fifth  in  order  of  foundation  in  New  York  city. 

(2)  The  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  founded  in  1871,  has  no  independent  library,  its 
eollection  being  incorporated  with  the  library  of  Columbia  College.  The  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  for  July,  1892,  records  the  securing  of  a  fund  of  $1,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Botanical  Library,  a  fund  contributed  by  ten  persons.  While  this 
is  creditable  it  shows  how  pressing  the  need  is  for  botanical  literature,  and  the  club 
might  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  administer  a  much  larger  sum. 

(3)  The  New  York  Microscopical  Societj',  founded  m  1877,  is  incorporated  under 
the  state  laws.  It  has  a  library  of  about  1,500  volumes,  but  it  is  at  present  difficult 
of  access  to  members  owing  to  cramped  and  inconvenient  quarters;  henee  it  is  but 
little  used. 

(4)  The  Linn.Tan  Society  of  New  York,  organized  in  1878,  not  incorporated,  has 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  deposited  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Cen- 
tral Park. 

The  collection  consists  chiefly  of  serials  obtained  by  exchange,  and  of  Govern- 
ment publications. 

(5)  The  New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  organised  in  1877,  not  incorporated,  has  no 
library.  It  owns,  however,  the  B.  B.  Chamberlain  Collection  of  New  York  Island 
Minerals,  and  other  local  specimens  deposited  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

(6)  The  New  York  Mathematical  Society,  organized  in  1888,  not  incorporated, 
owns  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes,  now  temporarily  deposited  in  the  mathe- 
matical department  of  Columbia  College. 

(7)  The  New  York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  the  youngest  child 
in  this  family,  having  been  organized  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  parent  society, 
however,  was  founded  in  1878,  and  has  accumulated  a  library  of  1,900  volumes  and 
500  pamphlets,  now  deposited  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.    It  is,  of  course,  open  to  members  and  those  usiug  the  university  library. 

These  collections,  brought  together  under  one  roof,  would  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  valuable  scientific  library.  The  weakness  of  some  is  due  to  youth ;  all,  however, 
reflect  the  struggle  for  existence  that  pure  science  has  sustained  in  this  commercial 
city.  The  advantages  that  would  flow  from  aililiation  are  so  obvious  as  to  make 
rehearsal  almost  superfluous.  First,  however,  is  the  advantage  of  economy  in  ad- 
ministration, and,  by  avoiding  duplication,  securing  greater  results  with  less 
expenditure.  Secondly,  uniformity  m  disposition  of  the  books,  and  improvements 
in  cataloguing.  And  be  it  noted  that  the  utility  of  a  library  is  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  its  catalogue;  other  things  being  e^ual,  a  small  collection  being  fur- 
nished with  full  author  and  subject  catalogues  is  decidedly  more  valuable  than  a 
library  of  far  greater  magnitude  which  is  incompletely  catalogued.  Such  an  as- 
semblage of  books,  with  the  growth  that  would  be  stimulated  by  the  new  regime, 
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would  form  the  fonndation  of  a  ^eat  hihliotheca  scieHiia,  such  as  nowhere  exists  in 
our  New  World.  Due  appreciation  of  the  creditable  standing  of  several  libraries 
"in  New  York  and  vicinity  is  consistent  with  the  statement  that  a  scientific  library- 
is  a  great  want.  For  general  reference  the  Astor  will  long  remain  pre-eminent; 
Columbia  College  Library  is  growing  rapidly,  and  its  liberal  regulations,  and  fino 
appointments  are  a  delight  to  scholars;  the  Lenox  has  a  noble  collection  of  treas- 
ures limited  to  a  narrow  field;  the  physicians,  lawyers,  and  engineers  are  forming 
for  themselves  s|iecializcd  collections  of  great  value;  the  Free  Circulating  Library 
and  many  subscription  libraries  cater  to  the  popular  taste ;  but  where  shall  investi- 
gators in  the  exact  sciences  go  with  an  assurance  of  finding  all  desirable  treatises, 
serials  and  special  monographs  f 

Another  advantage  of  afliliation  must  b©  briefly  noted.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
building  up  a  library  symmetrically  is  to  place  the  selection  of  books  in  the  hands 
of  workers  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge.  This  is  recognized  in  some  col- 
leges, where  each  member  of  the  faculty  compiles  lists  of  works  needed  in  his  special 
field.  In  the  associated  libraries  each  society  would  naturally  foster  its  immediate 
interests,  and  lacuuoB  could  be  filled  by  the  care  of  the  librarian  in  chief. 

It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  consider  the  question  of  organization  of  the  Library 
of  the  Scientific  Alliance,  but  I  would  suggest  that  at  first  the  librarians  of  the  sev- 
eral societies  might  form  a  board  and  by  frequent  consultation  secure  uniformity  in 
methoils.  Later  in  the  development  of  the  library  a  librarian-in-chief  might  be 
appointed  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  whole,  especially  to  see  that  gaps  in  the 
literature  of  science,  not  filled  by  the  societies  themselves,  be  closed  by  purchase, 
For,  of  course,  the  library  of  the  Scientific  Alliance  must  have  an  endowment,  and 
one  worthy  of  this  great  metropolis. 

The  benefits  that  a  library  of  pure  and  applied  science  would  confer  on  the  city  are 
manifold.  It  would  become  the  headquarters  of  those  engaged  in  pure  research,  as 
well  as  of  inventors  and  others  seeking  data  as  to  the  applications  of  science.  To 
patent  lawyers  such  a  library  would  be  invaluable.  K  the  alliance  bo  successful  in 
securing  a  convenient  site  and  a  building  of  sufficient  magnitude,  I  suggest  further 
that  rooms  of  moderate  dimensions  be  provided  for  rental  to  private  collectors  of 
books  for  their  personal  treasures.  Many  persons  of  moderate  means  find  the  ques- 
tion of  shelf-room  a  more  troublesome  one  than  the  acquisition  of  books,  and  buy 
more  sparingly  for  this  very  reason.  They  would  be  glad,  however,  to  place  their 
collections  in  a  fireproof  building  contiguous  to  kindred  or  supplemental  collections, 
and,  maintaining  their  contrid  of  their  private  libraries,  would  willingly  grant  to 
scholars  access  to  the  same  for  consultation  and  serious  research.  Such  temporary 
deposits  might  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  alliance,  either  by  gift  or  tes- 
tanientary  bequest. 

The  alliance  is  moreover  likely  to  add  to  its  membership  other  societies  pursuing 
special  branches  of  science,  and  this  growth  must  be  anticipated  in  planning  for 
the  future. 

The  associated  libraries  of  the  Scientific  Alliance,  gathered  in  a  suitable  building 
furnished  with  committee  rooms,  lecture-hall,  etc.,  would  form  for  those  engaged 
in  scientific  research  a  sort  of  exchange.  Commercial  anl  financial  enterprises  have 
established  produce  exchanges,  metal  exchanges,  stock  exchanges,  and  the  like,  and 
why  phould  not  science  have  its  own  exchange!  Though  the  commercial  aspect  is 
farVt'movod  from  the  thoughts  of  those  advocating  this  alliance,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  building  sheltering  the  libraries  should  not  be  headquarters  for  those  seeking 
advice  from  scientific  men  on  industrial  problems. 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious ;  therefore  I  refrain  from  pointing  out  how  much 
behindhand  New  York  City  is  compared  with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  matter  of  accommodation  for  scientists. 

To  ascertain  the  status  of  science  in  the  existing  libraries  of  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, I  sent  to  sixty-eight  of  the  principal  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning  circu- 
lars making  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  each,  the  proportion  of  scientific 
works,  and  the  number  of  scientific  readers  using  the  library.  With  few  exceptions 
replies  were  received  with  gratifying  promptness  and  accuracy.  Eight  libraries 
have  not  been  heard  from.  The  statistics  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  appendix  to 
this  paper,  and  we  give  here  but  a  brief  summary. 

The  sixty  libraries  reporting  have  an  aggregate  of  1,916,000  volumes.  There  are 
fifteen  libraries  of  over  40,000  volumes  each.  The  proportion  of  scientific  books 
varies  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  larger  libraries  of  reference  the  proportion  runs  from  one-quarter  to 
one-twentieth.  As  the  term  science  is  difterently  interpreted  by  librarians,  some 
restricting  it  to  pure  science  and  others  embracing  the  applications,  biography  of 
scientific  men,  and  the  useful  arts,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  total 
number  of  volumes  that  are  properly  classed  as  scientific.  As  but  few  libraries 
report  the  number  of  scientific  readers,  this  item  remains  practically  undetermined. 
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In  one  class  of  institutions  a  great  weaknessVas  developed  by  this  inqniry ;  with 
a  single  exception  medical  colleges  report  "  no  library."  Surely  in  no  other  course 
of  study  is  a  knowledge  of  literature  of  the  subject  deemed  superfluous.  The  excep- 
tion referred  to  is  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  which 
has  a  collection  of  556  volumes,  forming  a  small  reference  library  for  the  students. 
Til  is  was  founded  in  1887  by  the  liberality  of  Sarah  M.  Hitchcock,  and  is  growing 
annually  by  subscriptions  and  donations.    *    *    * 
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XI.  TEACHEKS. 

ThePatitnon  {Kem  JcrBey)  plnn  o/  raUing  ike  standard  of  tie  teoMna  force, — Tbe 
Bcbool  board  of  Patcrson  (NicUolos  Murray  Butler,  president)  adopted,  September 
16. 1892,  the  foUowiug  report  presented  by  their  committee  of  education: 

The  committee  ou  education  have  ^ven  careful  consideration  to  the  improvement 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  teaching  lorce:  sin cO  it  is  obvious  that  no  course  of 
study,  however  oxcell^t,  no  new  text  books,  however  approved,  and  no  new 
methods  of  teaching,  howevw  justified,  can  of  themselves,  and  apart  from  intelli- 
gent teaching,  raise  the  standiud  of  the  public  school.  It  is  obvious  that  any  just 
plim  of  distinguishing  between  the  many  teachers  who  are  efficient,  and  the  few 
who  are  wholly  or  in  jMirt  inefficient,  must  be  general  and  impersonal,  and  must  be 
carried  out  without  either  favor  or  prejudice.  We  have  agreed  upon  sunli  a  plan 
and  present  it  herewith  to  the  commissioners  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted,  and  the  superintendent  directed  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  once: 

The  cetrtificates  of  all  principals  and  teachers,  having  been  issued  to  hold  good 
daring  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction,  to  be  terminate  on 
June  do,  1893. 

Meanwhile  the  principals  and  teachers  are  to  be  classified  as  below  stated,  the 
basis  of  the  classification  being :  First,  the  records  of  tlie  past  three  years  now  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  secondly,  a  special  report  to  bo  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  c(Hnpleted  by  December  1,  1892.  The  teachers  are  to  be  re- 
peated on  by  the  several  principals  and  the  superintendent;  the  firincipals  are  to 
bo  reported  on  by  the  superintendent  alone. 

(A)  Those  wliu  are  satisfactory,  both  as  to  scholarship  and  as  to  power  of  disci  pliue, 
management,  and  teaching  efficiency.  The  certificates  of  all  principals  and  teachers 
in  Class  A  to  be  renewed  without  further  fonnality  from  July  1,  1893. 

(B)  Those  whose  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory.  The  certificates  of  all  principals 
an<!  teachers  in  Class  B  to  be  renewed  from  September  1,  1893,  only  in  the  case  of 
those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  said  examination  to  be  held  between  July 
1  and  September  1,  1893. 

(C)  Those  whose  power  of  discipline  and  management  is  unsatisfactory  and  who 
are  lacking  in  general  efficiency.  The  certificates  of  all  principals  and  teachers  in 
Class  C  tone  renewed  from  September  1, 1893,  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  give 
evidence  satisfactory  to  tlie  superintendent  during  the  present  school  year,  of  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  make  good  their  deficiencies. 

(D)  Those  who  are  unsatisfactory  both  as  scholarship  and  as  to  power  of  discip- 
line, mouagement,  and  general  teaching  efficiency.  The  certificates  of  all  principals 
and  teachers  in  Class  D  will  not  bo  renewed. 

Grading  salaries  aocoi-ditig  to  success  iu  /«iciiw<7.— -Supt.  O.M.  Brands,  of  Patcrson,  N. 
J. :  Salaries  are  graded  (in  Patersoii)  after  a  period  of  probation,  according  to  suc- 
cees  in  teaching.  Tlie  question  here  arises,  what  shall  become  of  such  teachers  as 
fail  to  obtain  a  reccmimendatlon — whose  efficiency  and  success  will  not  warrant  con- 
•  scientious  approval!  It  is  true  that  the  salary  of  such  teacher  would  remain  at  the 
minimum^would  not  be  increased;  but  if  some  teachers  are  indeed  so  inefficient^  so 
unsuccessful,  as  not  to  merit  the  increase  of  salary  thus  provided,  will  their  services 
to  the  school  be  more  effective,  more  valuable,  at  the  minimum  salanr  f  Would  not 
the  service  of  any  such  be  dear  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  sinall  ?  In  short,  would 
their  services  be  desirable  at  all  in  positions  in  which  they  are  unsuccessful?  To 
the  latter  question  the  emphatic  "^o"  must  be  accepted  as  the  correct  answer. 
Somebody  disposes  ot  the  main  question  in  the  following  words:  "  Grading  salaries 
according  to  success  in  teaching  is  usually  a  failure,  and  boards  of  education  should 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  doing  befere  undertaking  the  experiiiiont. 
Either  a  teacher  is  or  is  not  qualified  to  teach.  Of  couiso  not  all  have  equal  abili- 
ties; this  can  not  be  expected;  but  all  teachers  must  eat  and  be  clothed  j  tno  best  as 
well  as  the  poorest.  If  it  is  found  after  sufficient  time  that  any  teacher  is  indift'erent 
ih  teaching,  and  inferior  in  government,  let  him  (or  her)  be  dropped  and  another 
put  in  his  place;  but  if  he  is  retained  it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  ho  should 
nave  as  good  pay  as  others  who  have  taught  as  long  as  be.  Teaching  ability  can  not 
be  improved  bv  cutting  down  salaries.  It  should  be  ekher  encouragement  and  im- 
provement or  dismissal." 

Wherein  the  strength  of  great  teachers  lay. — The  Christian  Union:  Teachers  of  all 
kinds  whether  with  the  voice,  the  pen,  or  the  platform,  or  in  the  press,  arc  peculiarly 
exposed  to  two  perils;  a  tendency  to  routine  and  to  loss  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
The  fight  which  a  teacher  is  compelled  to  wage  against  the  influence  of  his  surround- 
ings and  his  profession,  is  a  fight  for  life;  for  that  which  he  loves  when  he  parts  with 
his  vitality  and  becomes  the  victim  of  routine  is  life.  The  great  teachers  liave  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  men  of  the  very  highest  scholarship.    Their  scholarship  has  been  ade- 
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qiiatc,lnit  their  streiigtlf  lias  lain,  in  a  certain  quality,  dilTicult  to  define,  but  as  dif- 
fusivi'  as  the  atmosphere,  and  passing  in  a  vital  current  from  teacher  to  pupil.  Thoma& 
Arnold  in  England,  and  Mark  Hopkins  in  America,  although  both  men  of  eminent  in- 
tt-llectual  attainments,  derived  their  strength  as  teachers  from  this  personal  quality. 
That  which  they  gave  primarily  and  distinctively,  was  not  information,  but  life. 
Intellectual  life  is  begotten,  not  by  scholarship,  but  by  life.  The  supreme  cjuality, 
therefore,  in  any  t<5acher,  is  this  life-giving  quality,  this  power,  not  only  of  impart- 
ing information  and  giving  instruction,  but  of  conveying  that  vital  impulse  which 
clothes  the  dead  fact  with  the  color  and  quality  of  life.  It  is  the  absence  or  loss  of 
this  quality  which  condemns  many  teachers  to  a  cheerless,  arid,  routine  life,  without 
inspiration  for  their  pupils  and  without  satisfaction  to  themselves.  A  teacher  needs 
constant  contact  with  large  inspiring  ideas  to  offset  the  pressure  of  details. 

Special  schooJa  of  pedaffogy  not  required, — ^The  Nation:  Among  the  professional 
schools  which  Chicago  hopes  to  establish,  we  find  not  only  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
fine  arts,  and  engineering,  but  also  a  '*  school  of  pedagogys."  There  are  precedents 
for  the  institution  of  such  a  school,  but  we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
unnecessary.  In  no  scheme  for  training  teachers  is  the  intending  pedagogue  taught 
simply  how  to  teach ;  he  is  taught  things  to  teach  as  well.  But  the  things  he  is  to 
teach  are  best  taught  him  in  the  regular  university  courses.  Give  such  a  student 
free  access  to  the  courses  in  philosophy,  philology,  literature,  history,  political  science, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  all  that  he  can  ask  from  the  university  in 
addition  is  instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  teaching.  For  this  purpose  proper 
courses  in  pedagogics  are  sufficient;  a  special  professional  school  is  not  required. 

Slight  conjidence  in  pedagogy, — ^President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University:  The  faculty 
(of  Harvard)  in  common  with  most  teachers  in  England  and  the  United  States,  feel 
but  slight  interest  or  confidence  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  pedagogy  j  but  they 
believe  that  skillful  teachers  should  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  their  methods 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  teach;  or,  in  other  words,  that  experi- 
enced teachers  can  advantageously  convey  to  beginners  some  of  the  results  of  their 
experience.  The  faculty  believe,  however,  that  this  work,  to  bo  profitable,  must  be 
departmental;  that  the  accomplished  teacher  of  Latin  must  show  how  to  teach 
Latin ;  the  accomplished  teacher  of  chemistry,  how  to  teach  chemistry,  and  so  forth ; 
or,  at  least,  that  there  must  be  separate  teaching  of  the  several  methods  applicable 
in  the  principal  groups  of  subjects — languages,  history,  science,  and  mathematics. 

XII,  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Besnlts  in  Neto  Hampshire. — Since  1885  the  average  annual  length  of  the  schools  of 
N6w  llampshiro  has  increased  nineteen  days,  or  about  one  mouth.  This  increase  is 
attributed  by  State  Sui)crintendent  Patterson  to  the  introduction  of  the  town  system. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  says  Mr.  Patterson,'  that  this  system,  "adopted 
five  years  since,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  which  it  supplanted.  In  some  instances 
it  resulted  at  iirst  in  temporary  x^ersonal  inconveniences,  but  these  are  gradually 
being  adjusted  and  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  what  seems  for  the  public  good  is 
now  prevalent.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  expect  complete  unanimity,  but  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  superior  merits  of  tlie  system  have  been  so  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  that  the  period  of  doubt  and  controversy  has  passed  so  that 
we  may  at  last  unite  in  developing  all  the  possibilities  for  improvement  which  the 
system  afi'ords.  That  there  would  bo  difierences  of  opinion  and  heated  discussion 
during  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  was  anticipated  and  inevitable. 
Changes  of  custom  or  policy  always  encounter  such  opposition.  Besides,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  your  superintendent,  fully  aware  of  the  per- 
sonal labor  and  misunderstanding  it  would  occasion,  gave  himself  reluctantly  to  the 
advocacy  and  defense  of  the  change  only  when  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
BO  in  view  of  the  advantages  it  would  bring  to  the  State.  A  perusal  of  the  reports 
for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1885  will  show  that  the  measure  was  not  entered 
upon  without  much  reflection  and  a  thorough  canvassing  of  the  whole  subject. 
Never  for  a  moment  have  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  law  or  of  its  ultimate  success, 
for  if  we  can  gain  time  for  prejudice  and  partisanship  to  subside  the  majority  will 
usually  support  the  right.'' 

Maine,^ — For  more  than  twenty  years  the  law  has  given  to  the  towns  of  Maine  the 
power  to  reform  their  school  systems  by  the  abolition  of  school  districts. 


»New  IX.inipshire  School  Ecport,  1800-'91,  pp.  266-268. 

*Iii  the  Maine  School  Kcports  1890,  pp.  15-36,  Snpt.  Luce  makes  an  able  and  cxhanstive  argnment 

8.    In  the  appendix  of  the 

J  scliool,  has  a  paper  on  the 
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Yet  with  all  tli©  discussion  that  has  been  had  in  relation  thereto,  and  with  all  the 
efiforts  put  forth  hy  those  who  have  recognized  the  pressing  need  of  such  reform^  up 
to  1890,  only  127  out  of  502  towns  had  adopted  the  town  system,  or  organized  without 
district  divisions.    In  1891  the  number  had  increased  to  142. 

The  experience  of  the  towns  which  have  adopted  the  town  system,  Snpt,  Luce 
says,  "is  in  line  with  that  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Freed  from  the 
[district]  system  and  its  attendant  ills,  their  schools  have  begun  at  once  to  move  up 
to  a  higher  efficiency.  Indeed,  so  marked  and  immediate  is  the  change  for  the  better, 
that  in  twenty  years  in  this  State  but  four  towns  having  completed  the  process  of 
abolition,  have  ever  returned  to  the  old  way  of  school  management." 

Sunt.  Luce  is  very  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that  the  town  system  is  adopted 
to  all  localities  and  classes  of  schools.  "While  many  persons,"  says  he,  "hold  to 
the  theory  that  the  unit  or  town  system  of  school  management  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  schools  in  some  towns  but  not  in  all,  that  for  purely  rural  and  sparsely  settled 
towns  the  district  system  is  preferable^  yet  such  theory  is  not  backed  by  actual 
experience.  There  is  no  class  of  towns  in  the  State  that  have  not  their  like  among 
the  142  towns  whose  schools  are  now  managed  under  the  town  sj'stem;  and  among 
these  towns  there  is  not  one,  how  rural  and  sparsely  settled  soever  it  may  be,  whose 
schools  are  not  on  the  whole  better  and  in  the  way  of  more  rapid  improvement  than 
those  in  similar  towns  still  adhering  to  the  district  system."^ 

In  New  Tork.'^—YoT  many  years  thorc  has  been  a  continued  effort  to  present  the 
advantages  of  the  township  system  of  schools  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  State  Supt.  Gilmour  in  1877  recommended  an  immediate  change  from  the 
district  to  the  township  system.  Strong  opposition  developed  to  a  change  so  radi- 
cal, and  the  same  superintendent  in  1880  proposed  as  an  alternative  a  gradual  change, 
making  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  optional  with  the  towns.  Increased 
attention  has  been  manifested  in  the  subject  during  late  years,  which  is  due  in  a 

freat  degree  to  the  thorough  discussion  and  unanimous  action  of  the  New  York 
tate  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  in  1890  and  was  referred  to  iho  commit- 
tee on  public  education,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  rather  than  incur  defeat 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  its  provisions. 

StaS)  Supt.  Draper  gives  his  views  as  follows :  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  township  system  of  schools  were  once  in  operation  it 
would  greatly  promote  the  efliciency,  as  it  would  more  equitably  distribute  the  cost 
of  our  rural  schools.  Whether  the  change  would  not  overthrow  existing  relations 
and  conditions,  in  other  respects,  to  an  extent  which  will  render  it  impracticable  of 
attainment  is  open  to  doubt.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  whicn  is  earnestly 
advocated  by  the  best  friends  of  the  school  system,  and  1  bespeak  for  it  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  legislature." 

South  Dakota  divided,^ — The  schools  of  South  Dakota  were  originally  organized 
upon  the  district  plan.  "  In  1883  the  township  plan  was  adopted,  and  nearly  all  tha 
counties  came  under  its  provisions.  There  were  some  so  strongly  wedded  to*the  old 
system  that  they  were  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  town- 
ship to  be  the  unit  of  school  affairs.  Thus  was  inaugurated  for  the  Territory  a  double- 
hemled  system  which  continues  to-day  in  this  State.  In  1887  the  law  was  materially 
modified  and  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  toward  the  district  system^  but  yet  retain- 
ing the  township  organization.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  one  containing  many  new 
ideas  looking  toward  the  harmonizing  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  Territory 
and  reducing  it  to  a  very  thorough  system,  but,  like  all  compromises,  it  was  weak  in 
some  points,  and  the  alterations  made  by  the  legislature  before  it  finally  passed  ren- 
dered it  less  complete  and  harmonious  than  in  its  original  form.  This  is  the  present 
law  of  the  State,  and  while  it  has  some  excellent  features  it  needs  modification  in  im- 
portant particulars.  This  law  has  been  known  as  a  township  law  and  all  its  faults 
nave  been  charged  up  to  the  township  system  of  organization.  Upon  this,  oppo- 
nents of  the  township  system  have  based  their  arguments  for  a  return  to  the  district 
plan.  There  are  now  eleven  counties  in  the  State  operating  under  the  old  district 
law  and  forty  organized  under  the  law  of  1887.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  last 
winter,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  an  act  to  establish  a  pure  township  system  through- 
out the  State.  The  bill  was  violently  opposed  by  members  of  the  legislature  from 
the  counties  under  the  district  system  and  others  dissatisfied  with  the  present  law, 
who  believed  its  faults  inherent  in  any  township  system.  A  prolonged  and  acrimo- 
nious contest  was  the  result  and  in  the  end  no  legislation  was  obtained." 

» Maine  School  Report.  1891,  pp.  12, 13. 
*38  New  York  Report  (1890-91),  xxi-xxiv. 
•South  Dakota  School  Report,  1890,  51,52. 
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PoiiiU  in  favor  of  the  ioicaship  system,^ — Tlic  following,  which  may  bo  said  to  snm 
uj)  and  epitomize  the  advantages  of  the  towusliip  system  of  schools,  was  submitted 
at  a  mectin^^  of  the  New  York  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintend- 
ents (Batavia,  January  11, 1801) : 

"  1.  The  affairs  of  all  school  districts  would  bo  managed  with  business  system,  an 
advantage  whicdinow  attaches  to  union  free  school  dis&icts,  where  a  school  board 
has  cliargo  of  the  district,  holding  regular  meetings  and  having  an  oversight  over 
school  interests. 

'*2.  Equalization  of  school  taxes  in  to^us.  The  inequality  now  prevalent  would  bo 
removed,  where  one  district  pays  $10  to  $20  x»er  capita  for  school  privileges — ^no  bet- 
ter than  given  in  an  adjoining  district  for  $5  per  capita. 

"3.  A  more  efficient,  intelligent,  and  progressive  class  of  school  officors.  Parsimony 
and  extravagance  would  alike  be  controlled.  As  a  rule  boards  of  education  are  com- 
posed of  the  lojiding  men  of  the  community. 

''4.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  would  receive  equal  educational  advantages  at 
equal  rates. 

**5.  It  would  guarantee  to  all  communities  the  school  privileges  now  enjoyed  by- 
residents  of  union  fi'ee  school  districts. 

"  6.  Fewer  and  larger  schools,  better  wages,  better  teachers.  Weak  districts  would 
be  annexed  to  others. 

''7.  More  and  better  supcrvisitm  by  school  commissioners  and  boanls  of  directors. 

"8.  It  would  atld  dignity  and  usefulness  to  the  olUce  of  school  commissioner,  giving 
him  less  anxiety  over  petty  details,  and  enabling  him  to  supervise  schools  moro 
systematically  and  intelligently. 

"9.  Better  facilities  for  gradinff  the  country  schools,  and  estnMisliing  a  uniform 
and  satisfactory  course  of  study,  uaving  in  view  the  entire  school  i.opnlation  of  a 
town.  Advauee<l  or  high  schools  could  be  established  at  convenient  points,  which 
every  pupil  of  the  town  of  requisite  educational  advancement  would  have  the  right 
to  attend.  The  small  schools  would  become  a  part  of  a  perfected,  harmonious,  and 
eificient  system,  instead  of  straggling  and  struggling  nonentities. 

"10.  Cheaper  and  better  schools,  lower  taxes,  longer  terms  for  less  money.    The 
Michigan  report  for  1888,  p.  6,  refers  to  a  town  organized  under  the  township  system, 
where  the  average  length  of  term  was  nine  montlis,  at  an  expense  of  $13.71  per  capita, 
in  comparison  with  a  tovm  retaining  the  district  system  where  the  average  length  of 
term  was  four  and  a  half  months,  at  an  ezx>^nse  of  $14.80  per  capita. 

**11.  Uniformity  of  text-books  would  certainly  be  secured  in  every  town.  This 
would  be  very  likely  to  extend  to  all  the  towns  comjKxsing  a  commissioner  district 
or  a  county. 

**  12.  A  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  method  of  making  reports  would  be  pos- 
sible, guranteeing  more  reliable  school  statistics,  thus  closing  the  avenues  now  open 
in  a  hundred  wap  for  imperfect  and  unreliable  data. 

'*13.  Greater  disniity  would  attach  to  public  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State ;  public  opinion  would  have  greater  respect  for  it,  and  public  pride  would  be 
aroused. 

"14.  All  troubles  now  encountered  by  trustees  in  making  out  or  correcting  tax 
lists  would  be  abolished ;  the  efforts  of  the  collector  to  elude  the  taxpayer  when  fees 
are  1  per  cent,  and  the  hunt  of  the  collector  for  the  taxpayer  when  fees  are  5  per 
cent,  would  entirely  disappear. 

''15.  The  question  of  district  boundaries  would  no  longer  vex  school  commis- 
sioners or  take  their  time.  The  matter  would  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  tho 
school  directors. 

"IG.  Chcajwr  text-books  woiild  be  possible.  They  oould  be  purchased  for  all  the 
schools  of  a  town  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  This  would  solve  the  vexed  question  of 
State  publication  of  text-books  by  allomn^  each  town  to  purchase  its  own  books 
where  they  could  be  obtained  to  the  best  advantage. 

"17.  The  present  law  in  reference  to  compulsory  education  would  be  more  gener- 
ally and  more  easily  enforced. 

**18.  It  is  the  only  system  which  will  save  the  small  country  districts  from  extinc- 
tion. 

"  19.  More  permanency  in  the  teaching  force  of  tho  State,  a  firm  step  toward  mak- 
ing the  teachers'  profession  i>ermanent. 

"20.  As  a  result  of  tho  last  point,  a  better  and  higher  grade  of  teachers. 

"21.  Better  facilities  for  instruction  would  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  apparatus, 
books  of  reference,  etc.,  and  more  intelligent  action  would  be  taken  in  reference  to 
the  equipment,  maintenance,  and  preservation  of  school  district  libraries. 

"22.  A  general  uplifting  of  educational  sentiment  throughout  the  State.  With 
the  town8hii>  system,  an  enforceable  compulsory  education  law,  and  provision  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  our  educational  system  would  bo  placed  twenty- 
five  years  in  advance  at  one  bound." 


» 38  New  York  Report,  xxu. 
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Are  school  racaiions  too  long  f— Prof,  Charles  F.  Thwing;  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view: The  thirteen  weeks  which  represent  the  normal  siumncr  vacation  in  college 
and  school  are  long,  altogether  too  long  for  student  and  teacher.  The  college  stu- 
dent suftcrs  from  so  long  a  vacation  through  the  loss  of  interest  in  his  college 
work.  Of  course  ho  forgets  his  learning;  this  is  to  be  expected,  even  desired  in  cer- 
tain respects;  hut,  also  and  more, he  becomes  diverted.  His  attention  is  for  a  whole 
quarter  of  the  year  dii-ccted  to  pursuits  other  than  scholarly.  His  attrntion  is  also 
distracted,  divided  amon^  a. score  of  objects  frivolous,  serious,  wise,  foolish.  The 
influences  which  touch  him  cease  to  bo  academic,  and  become  social  and  commer- 
cial. He  entei"sinto  a  life  quite  unlike  his  college  life — which  may  itself  bo  an  advan- 
tage— but  of  this  life  he  does  not  become  a  vital  part,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
ordering  of  his  days  becomes  a  disorder.  His  discipline  is  broken.  He  feels  him- 
self to  bo  on  a  vacation,  and  vacation  is  usually  intellectual  vacuity.  If  he  is 
obliged,  through  parental  command  or  through  iioverty,  to  take  up  regular  work  a 
larger  part  of  the  time,  he  should  be  grateful,  and  he  iinally  will  be.  But  If  he  is 
permitted  to  do  whatever  fancy  leads  him  to,  as  he  too  frequently  is  permitted,  he 
usually  does  nothing  though  trying  to  do  a  bit  of  everything — reading,  writing, 
fishing,  boating,  and  sharing  in  other  diversions.  The  vacation  becomes  dissipation — 
moral,  intellectual.  Forces  that  are  needed  in  college  are  not  recruited.  Hardi- 
hood, endurance^  concentration,  pluck,  grit,  are  not  nursed  through  so  long  a  period 
of  inactivity.  Laziness  is  the  direct  result  of  summer  listlessness.  Recreation  does 
not  becomo  recreation.  The  student  thinks  himself  to  be  in  the  garden  of  the  lotos, 
and  eating  the  lotos  does  not  make  a  vigorous  brain.  The  daily  newspaper  is  the 
strongest  regular  intellectual  fare;  the  hardest  writing  he  does  is  acceptance  of 
invitations,  and  the  severest  physical  work  playing  tennis. 

Much  in  all  these  endeavors  is  admir.-vble.  If  sucli  a  life  the  reading  student 
could  have  for  a  month,  it  were  well,  but  to  stretch  out  these  methods  over  at 
least  three  months  is  not  so  well.  The  proportions  are  bad.  Resting  is  one  thing, 
and  a  very  good  thing,  but  resting  prolonged  becomes  rusty.  Rusting  eats  the  tool 
not  used.  Students,  like  tools,  lose  as  much  by  August  rest  as  by  February  wear. 
Let  every  student  have  all  the  rest,  recreation,  diversion,  amusemenl^  required  for 
keeping  his  forces  in  the  finest  condition;  but  he  does  not  need  one-quarter  of  a 
year.  A  healthy  student,  and  such  as  I  constantly  have  in  mind,  can  get  as  much 
vigor  out  of  two  months  as  out  of  three.  Eight  we(?ks  in  the  woods  will  give  all 
necessary  power  quite  as  well  as  thirteen.  Eight  weeks  in  the  dissipating  and 
charming  enjoyments  of  society  .ire  better  than  thirteen  for  his  college  arms.  A 
short  vacation  is  better  for  a  tired  and  healthy  man  than  more — than  a  long  one 
spent  in  laborious  diversions. 

We  are  trying  to  find  a  way  in  which  college  men  can  begin  their  professional  ca- 
reer before  the  ago  of  27.  '*' Shortening  the  college  course"  is  a  bad  method  for 
securing  this  aim.  The  college  course  is  none  too  long.  Each  student  spends  more 
than  one  year  of  his  four  years  in  vacations.  Ho  can  not  afford  to  spend  so  long  a 
time.  The  college  period  is  the  only  i>criod  of  his  life  when  he  finds  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  rest  necessary.  For  the  young  editor  or  merchant,  minister  or  lawyer,  thus 
to  rest  would  prove  professional  suicide,  or  rather  still-birth.  By  transferring  five 
weeks  from  the  vacation  to  the  working  period  of  the  college  and  by  a  little  extra 
work  we  might  cut  the  college  course  to  three  years  without  a  serious  shortening 
of  the  time  spent  in  study,  and  also  without  any  depreciation  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  course  itself. 

The  evils  of  the  long  vacation  are  more  conspicnous  in  the  common  schools  than 
in  college  students.  These  pupils  are  of  the  common  peoide.  More  of  them  have 
parents  whoso  purses  are  small  than  parents  whose  bauK  accounts  arc  large.  They 
spend  their  summers  at  home. 

They  indulge  in  no  outings  more  expensive  or  more  prolonged  than  a  visit  to 
"  Aimt  Jane's  "  for  a  fortnight.  They  dwell  in  cities  large  and  small,  in  villages  large 
and  small,  and  in  rural  desolations.  But  wherever  they  dwell,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  long  vacation  is  no  more  recreative  to  jaded  energy  than  a  short  vaca- 
tion, and  it  is  far  moro  Iraught  with  physical  and  ethical  perils.  Lawlessness  is  the 
general  condition  of  boys  in  vacation.  Every  wharf  and  mill-pond  becomes  more 
dreadful  to  every  parent.  Apples  and  melons  need  a  closer  watch.  They  are  moro 
inclined  to  *'rcad^'  in  the  summer  than  our  college  men,  and  are  possibly  less  in- 
clined to  find  their  happiness  in  harmless  pleasures.  They  become  juvenile  Bohe- 
mians. They  return  to  their  books  the  middle  of  September,  not  with  an  appe- 
tite whetted  by  proper  abstinence,  but  with  a  distaste  createil  by  a  barbarian  life. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  at  least  a  month  is  required  to  rest<u'o  classes  to  as  good 
a  working  condition  as  was  theirs  at  the  close  of  school  in  June. 
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PREFACE. 

By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Specialist  in  the  Bvreau, 

There  are  a  large  number  of  children  -wrho  may  be  called  feeble-minded,  and  who 
often  become  destitute  or  degraded,  and  for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  provide.  They 
are  not  imbeciles  nor  idiots,  but  are  dull  or  backward  in  their  studies;  and  the 
causes  of  these  conditions  are  for  the  most  part  physical.  Their  future  is  very 
uncertain.  They  may  fall  under  the  care  of  good  people  or  more  frequently  become 
the  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  which  if  they  leave,  as  they  often  do,  they 
are  liable  to  become  injured  or  abused,  and,  if  they  are  girls  or  young  women,  to 
fall  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  How  to  prevent  these  unfortunate  cases  and  protect  the 
feeble-minded  from  distress  and  danger  has  been  much  considered  and  actfcd  upon 
by  a  number  of  societies  and  associations  in  England.  Their  general  conclusion  is 
that ''  feeble-minded  children  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  scholars  in  public 

»Forwnrdo<l  to  tbe  (Jnitrd  States  ConimUsioner  of  Education  by  the  International  Committee  on  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  children. 
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elomontary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  special  instruction  and  that  the 
attention  of  school  authorities  bo  particularly  directed  towards  this  object/' 

The  following  report  of  Dr.  Watuer  is  the  first  scientific  investigation  and  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  abnormal  children  in  public  schools, 
and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  this  Bureau. 

In  order  to  know  the  condition  of  tlie  children  in  a  school,  Dr.  Warner  had  two  in- 
dependent reports  made  upon  each  child,  one  by  the  teachers,  visitors,  or  inspectors, 
the  otlier  by  himself,  being  a  scientific  report,  based  upon  obeervation  of  eacn  child, 
both  when  standing  still  and  when  making  some  simple  movements. 

Dr.  Warner  says :  '*^Tho  children  are  best  observed  in  a  largo  and  well-lighted  room, 
placed  in  groups  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  so  that  the  observer  can  examine  each  child 
individually.  The  eyes  of  the  child  can  be  fixed  bv  holding  up  some  object  for  it  to 
look  at,  as  a  silver  piece  on  the  end  of  a  pencil,  Tno  physiognomy  of  the  individual 
features,  the  facial  action  and  expression,  eyo  movements,  balance  of  head  and  bod^, 
etc.,  are  uuickly  noted.  The  children  are  then  asked  to  hold  their  hands  out  straight  in 
front  of  them  with  the  palms  towards  the  floor.  The  position  of  the  hand,  etc.,  and  as 
a  further  indication  of  the  nerve  system,  their  action  and  balance  are  noted.  Then 
the  palate  is  examined.  In  these  stages  of  the  inq^uiry  children  having  any  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  standard  are  asked  to  wait  with  the  teacher.  The  first  investi- 
gation is  thus  completed,  and  the  teacher  is  requested  to  present  any  case  that  he 
tliinks  abnormal  among  those  that  have  not  been  selected.  All  children  selected 
either  by  the  examiner  or  teacher  are  retained,  and  the  rest  are  sent  to  their  class- 
rooms. 

Each  selected  case  is  now  reexamined,  and  a  schedule,  similar  to  that  on  page  xxxi, 
is  filled  out.  A  tapemeasure  is  frequently  used  to  take  the  horizontal  circumference 
of  the  head.  Occasionally  some  detailed  inquiries  are  made  or  a  brief  mental  exami- 
nation conducted,  but  as  a  rule  no  questions  are  asked  of  the  children.  The  teach- 
ers enter  their  reports  of  the  mental  status  afterwards.  They  generally  acknowledge 
that  the  dull  children  in  the  school  have  been  picked  out  by  observation. 

While  all  abnormal  conditions  are  observed  and  recorded,  no  isolated  fact,  as  some 
particular  anomaly,  can  in  any  case  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  abnor- 
malitv.  Thus  a  defective  palate  might  be  found  in  a  bright  pupil,  but  such  a  child 
woulA  not  be  marked  abnormal."        ...  .     . 

In  the  study  of  the  mental  condition  of  children  tlie  sig^s  in  physiognomy  and 
crauiology  are  not  sufficient  when  unsupported  by  direct  visible  actfonof  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  ncurophysiologicnl  side  of  expression  is  no  loss  important  than 
the  anatomical.  And  in  this  report  this  fact  is  clearly  shown.  It  will  therefore  bo 
X>rofitable  to  briefly  consider  some  of  the  facts  and  principles  brought  out. 

From  clinical  and  pathological  studies  of  the  ner\'ous  system  much  knowledge  has 
been  acnuired  as  to  the  symptoms  that  result  from  lesions  of  certain  portions  of  the 
brain.  This  makes  it  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  observe  the  conditions  of 
the  muscles,  since  their  movements  corre8i>ond  to  the  states  of  certain  nerve  centers. 
Such  nerve-muscular  conditions  can  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  the  states  of  these 
nerve  centers,  and  may  be  called  nerve  signs.^ 

Now,  all  expression  of  feeling  is  efiected  by  mnscular  action,  whether  it  be  by  words, 
by  facial  movement  or  gesture,  or  by  movements  caused  by  voluntary  muscles.  Ex- 
pr^ision  may  also  be  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  erection  of  the  hair,  or  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  heart,  these  being  due  to  the  inorganic  muscular  fibers.  For 
these  reasons  the  nerve  signs  of  abnormal  children  should  bo  closely  examined,  in 
order  to  find  definite  terms  by  which  to  describe  them.  We  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system  by  muscular  conditions,  such  as  stooping  attitude  and  spirit- 
less gait  in  fatigue.  The  position  of  the  head  is  upright  in  defiance,  drooping  in 
shame :  it  is  commonly  held  to  one  side  in  nervous  women  and  girls  convalescent 
from  cliorea.  It  is  well  kuowji  that  in  the  convulsive  state  the  hands  arc  often  closed 
with  the  thumbs  turned  in. 

In  the  study  of  abnormal  children  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ocular 
and  facial  muscles,  and  those  of  the  upper  extremity.  In  health  the  greater  number 
of  ordinary  movements  of  the  eyes  are  probably  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axes 
of  the  orbits.  There  are  many  facts  which  indicate  that  the  horizontal  movements 
are  the  commonest,  the  least  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  the  least  intellectual.  Thus 
an  individual  in  looking  at  an  object  moves  the  eyes  by  the  action  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles so  as  to  direct  them  toward  it;  this  movement  is  more  intellectual  than  when 
the  head  is  turned  so  a«  to  direct  the  eyes.  A  bright,  healthy,  and  well-developed 
infant  turns  its  eyes  well  in  the  orbits  in  looking  about,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
dull,  wasted  child. 

An  attempt  to  determine  something  as  to  the  intellectuality  of  the  different  facial 
muscles  was  made  by  Dr.  Warne^  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Beach  of  Dareth  Asvltim. 
The  investigation  was  commenced  upon  the  negative  side,  by  observing  the  facial  con- 

'It  ia  to  tills  view  of  the  qDestion,  as  demonstrated  by  tho  oriElnol  researches  of  the  author  of  tho 
report,  that  ite  value  is  principally  due.— See  his  work  "Mental  Faculty." 
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diiions  in  15  idiots.  A  summary  of  the  rcsiUts,  sliowing  those  muscles  most  oftcu  seen 
in  meaningless  action  is:  Occtpita-froHialiBf  11  times;  sygomasj  8  times;  eorruagator 
supei'cilu,  7  times;  depre8$or  anguH  oris,  5  times;  orbicularis  oeuli,  3  times;  grief 
Tiinscle,  2  times.  As  far  as  these  few  cases  go,  the  frequency  with  which  these  mus- 
clos,  respectively,  come  into  spontaneous  action  in  a  meaningless  manner  is  shown. 
This  may  be  some  indication  of  the  degree  of  their  intellectual  representation.  Thus 
the  grief  muscle  and  the  ohlcularis  oculi  acte<l  much  less  meaninglcssly  than  the 
occiptto-fronialia  and  zygomatic,  and  probably  these  former  are  much  more  expres- 
sive of  intellectuality  than  these  intter. 

If,  now.  we  note  the  muscles  most  frequently  put  in  action  in  the  faces  of  intellec- 
tual people  in  expressing  their  mental  states,  we  will  see  intellectuality  most  com- 
monly expressed  in  the  frontal  and  middle  zones.  In  hospital  patients,  also,  by 
observing  the  condition  of  the  frontal  region  and  depression  of  the  angles  of  the 
month,  the  facial  appearance  may  oiten  bo  accepted  as  a  physical  sign  of  the  mental 
state  of  intellectaal  suffering  and  physical  or  organic  snffering. 

It  is  possible  to  see  how  education,  thoughts,  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
affect  the  higher  nerve  centers,  which  canse  the  facial  expression  to  alter. 

Some  of  tl^  most  expressive  muscles  are  those  which  jirmluce  the  finer  movements 
of  the  fingers,  which  appear  more  to  represent  the  brain  conditions  than  the  coarser 
movements.  Some  reasons  for  this  are:  (1)  In  hemiplegia  from  brain  disease  the 
finger  movements  are  most  damaged  and  the  last  to  recover;  (2)  finger  movements 
are  much  more  injured  by  brain  disease  than  by  spinal  disease. 

It  is  the  relative  tone,  mainly  of  the  fiexor  and  extensor  muscles,  that  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  passive  positions  or  x>08tnres  of  the  extremities,  as  the  head^hand, 
^ine,  face,  etc.  As  the  action  of  these  muscles  indicates  the  state  of  corresponding 
nerve  centers^  so  it  is  with  these  passive  positions  or  i>osturcs  of  the  individual,  nor- 
mal or  abnormal;  for  all  ^'expression  of  nerve  states  and  mental  action  is  by  move- 
ment and  results  of  movement.'' 

Defective  expression,  which  refers  to  general  facial  expression  apart  from  special 
mnscnlar  balances,  has  the  highest  pathological  correlation  of  any  nerve-sign.  In 
the  imbecile  infant  the  nerve  centers  are  wanting  in  spontaneity,  and  later  in  capa- 
city for  coordination.  Coordinated  visible  movements  generally  indicate  coordinated 
mental  activity,  while  disconnected  movement  signifies  mental  confusion. 

As  overactlon  of  the  front^il  muscles  may  not  only  accompany  cranial  defects  but 
be  doe  to  want  of  mental  stimuli,  it  can  be  improved  by  education. 

In  rickets  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  uns^-mmetrical  skeleton,  **  unequal  bilateral 
growth  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones,  producing  curvature,  and  in  the  skull  producing 
bosses  and  deformities."  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Wanier,  about  one-third  of  the 
rachitic  children  ho  examined  (Table  1,  sub-Table  D)  presented  abnormal  nerve  signs 
and  mental  dnllness.  Almost  one-third  of  the  children  reported  by  the  teachers  as 
dull  at  school  lessons  showed  abnormal  nerve  signs  and  defective  development  (Ta- 
ble 11). 

What  has  thus  far  been  stated  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  facts  and  princi- 
ples brought  out  in  this  imiK>rtaut  rex)ort,  for  a  further  explanation  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Warner's  introduction. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  in  a  clinico-pathological  investigation  of  thede- 
Telopmcnt  in  relation  to  brain  and  nutrition,  statistics  showing  the  relative  fre- 
quency and  distribution  of  qertain  physical  conditions  among  school  children  are 
necessary  for  finding  out  the  causes  of  such  abnormalit  ies.  This,  as  in  all  other  inves- 
tigations, is  the  first  rational  step  toward  prevention. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  state  becomes  heavily  burdened  by  the  defectively  mode  portion  of  the  pop- 
olation^  which  comes  into  greater  prominence  under  extensive  emigration,  which 
leaves  with  us  the  weak  tending  to  pauperism,  starvation,  vagrancy,  and  crime,  as  well 
as  a  large  body  of  ''unemploye<l"  and  others  capable  of  earning  only  small  and  varying 
wages;  the  field  for  recruiting  the  services  is  also  limited.  Were  the  children  in 
this  lower  stratum  improved,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  social  improvement,  higher 
education,  better  and  more  valued  wage-earning,  and  less  social  failure.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  feebly  gifted  children  are  confined  to  no  social  class,  and  appear 
more  numerous  in  the  upper  grades.  The  nation  collectively  is  but  the  aggregate  of  its 
coni]>()neiit8.  These  observations  show  the  harm  that  probably  arises  from  exempting 
feebly  gifted  and  defective  children  from  all  education  because  they  are  unfitted  to 
compete,  even  in  school,  with  the  average  and  the  normal. 

It  is  then  as  important  concerning  a  certain  local  it^v  or  sanitary  area  to  know  the 
average  condition  of  the  children  as  the  rate  of  mortality.  Maldevelopment  has  been 
shown,  as  far  as  the  facts  go,  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  predisposing  to  both  mental 
dnllness  and  low  nutrition,  two  evils  worth  combating;  it  is  not  solely  for  the  par- 
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pose  of  attaining  a  condition  of  the  people  with  a  smaller  percontace  of  badly  made 
heads,  palates,  ears,  noses,  or  other  bodily  defects,  that  a  strong  effort  is  called  for. 
but  that  in  removing  the  causes  of  such  defects  we  may  lessen  the  average  of  mental 
feebleness  and  low  nutrition  conttendant. 

The  ends  which  it  is  desired  to  attain  through  State  medicine  are  to  improve  the 
average  development,  nutrition,  and  potentiality  for  mental  faculty,  and  thus  to 
lessen  crime,  pauperism,  and  social  failure,  by  removing  causes  leading  to  degenera- 
tion among  the  population. 

THIS  PRINCIPLES  EMPLOYED  AND  THE  BASIS  OP  THE  METHODS  OF  INQUIRY. 

As  all  expression  of  nerve  states  and  ofmental  action  is  by  movement  and  results 
of  movement,  it  is  by  logical  analysis  of  the  nerve  signs  corresponding  to  such  vis- 
ible expression  that  we  may  hope  to  demonstrate  the  kinds  of  nerve  action  which 
correspond  to  mental  states.  While  studying  visible  movement,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  certain  typical  posturds  often  correspond  with  definite  and  definable  physio- 
logical and  pathological  conditions,  and  might,  therefore,  be  used  in  recording  such 
states.    This  leads  to  the  enumeration  of  many  new  clinical  signs. 

In  a  healthy,  newborn  infant  we  find  movement  in  all  its  parts  while  it  is  awake — 
that  is,  while  its  brain  is  in  full  functional  activity.  These  movements  may  be  seen 
in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  digits,  which  may  move  separately;  they  are  slower 
'than  most  of  the  movements  in  adults,  they  are  almost  constant,  and  are  but  little 
under  control  of  impressions  through  the  senses.  Such  spontaneous  movement  is 
described  under  the  term  ^'microkinesis."  When  the  infant  is  about  3  months 
old  we  may  observe  some  control  of  its  movements  through  the  senses ;  the  micro- 
kinesis  remains  as  the  marked  character,  but  the  combinations  of  nerve  centers  acting 
are  to  some  extent  coordinated  by  sight  and  sound.  At  the  age  of  4  or  5  months 
further  evidence  of  control  of  the  centers  through  the  senses  is  seen;  the  sight  of  an 
object  may  temporarily  inhibit  the  movements,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  turn- 
ing the  head,  eyes,  and  hands  toward  the  object  seen — that  is,  the  coonlinated 
movement  occurs  sequent  to  a  period  of  inhibition  of  spontaneous  action  following 
stimulation.  We  infer  from  such  observations  that  at  birth  the  nerve  centers  act 
slowly  and  independently  of  one  another,  and  the  time  and  order  of  this  action  is 
not  determined  through  the  senses;  at  the  age  of  5  months  their  action  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  external  stimuli,  and  during  the  time  when  no  efferent  cur- 
rents are  passing  from  them  to  produce  visible  movements  they  undergo  a  change, 
subsequently  indicated  by  new  and  special  coordinated  movements;  This  appears 
to  be  a  new  and  great  advance  in  the  infanVs  cerebral  evolution.  When  a  year  old. 
action  well  adapted  by  impressions  received  becomes  very  marked,  and  the  child 
makes  certain  characteristic  sounds  on  sight  of  certain  objects;  its  spontaneous 
brain  action  becomes  gradually  and  more  and  more  capable  of  coordination. 

It  appears  that  whereas  at  birth  the  most  marked  character  of  the  nerve  centers 
is  the  spontaneous  action  of  individual  loci  of  nerve  tissue,  in  advancing  evolution 
this  spontaneity  is  not  lost,  but  remains  as  the  foundation  of  so-called  voluntary  and 
intellectual  action  becoming  more  controllable  by  circumstances.  Aptitude  for 
mental  action  appears  to  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  nerve  cells  to  control  through 
the  senses  such  impressions  temporarily  inhibiting  their  spontaneity  and  to  arrange 
thcHi  functionally  for  coordinated  action.  The  imbecile  infant  does  not  show  this 
microkincsls  in  the  normal  degree ;  its  nerve  centers  are  wanting  in  spontaneity, 
antt  later  in  capacity  for  coordination.  It  may  be  shown  that  well-coordinated  vis- 
ible movements  usually  accompany  well-controlled  mental  action,  while  a  spreading 
area  of  movement  not  controlled  often  accompanies  mental  confusion. 

This  spontaneous  movement,  slightly  under  control,  is  the  character  of  healthy 
brain  action  of  children  in  the  infant  school,  so  that  postures  are  less  available  as 
signs  among  these  very  young  children,  and  spontaneous  movement  of  their  fingers 
is  normal.  The  parts  of  the  infant  are  then  full  of  spontaneous  movement ;  an  excep- 
tion is  in  the  eye  movements,  which  are  not  frequent  in  many  cases.  One  of  the 
endeavors  of  infant  training  should  be  to  encourage  eye  movements,  then  to  control 
them.  The  postures  or.  attitudes  of  the  body  imply  balances  or  ratios  of  action  in 
the  nerve  cent<5r8  corresponding.  The  clenched  fist  or  convulsive  hand  is  common 
in  fits  and  in  tetany.  Tliese  postures  indicate  relations  in  quantity  of  action  among 
nerve  centers.  If  we  take  the  2,285  (Table  2,  columns  20  and  21)  cases  presenting 
deviations  from  the  normal  balance  of  the  hand  when  held  out,  we  find  that  1,025 
(Table  1.3,  column  3)  of  them  presented  visible  defects  in  development  also;  that  is 
to  say,  in  nearly  half  of  these  cases,  with  unusual  or  defective  ratios  of  nerve  action, 
the  proportioning  of  parts  of  the  body  was  visibly  abnormal.  This  suggests  the 
hypothesis  that  tlie  forces,  or  antecedent  conditions,  which  caused  ill-proportioning 
of  the  body  may  also  have  caused  a  tendency  to  ill-balancing  of  nerve  centers.  The 
converse  of  the  proposition  may  be  true— we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  evidence,  but  the 
suggestion  may  guide  inquiry — it  may  be  found  that  as  overaction  of  the  frontal 
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mnscles  (Table  13,  1,616  cases)  is  very  common  with  defects  of  the  crftnium  (Table 
4  or  12,  2,576  cases),  and  overaction  of  the  frontals  is  largely  the  outcome  of  want 
of  mental  stimuli,  further  culture  of  the  mental  faculties  will  improve  the  average 
cranial  development  and  lessen  overaction  of  the  frontals  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
take  the  5,487  cases  (Table  2,  column  4)  with  abnormal  nerve  signs,  we  find  among 
them  3,071  (Table  10),  or  55  per  cent,  who  also  present  defects  in  development.  Con- 
versely, among  the  5,851  cases  of  defects  in  development  (Table,2,  column  8),  we 
find  3,071  cases  with  abnormal  nerve  signs  (Table  10) — that  is,  52.4  per  cent.  If  we 
tahe  cases  with  two  defects  in  development,  such  as  are  given  in  Part  iii,  we  see  that 
they  are  correlated  with  nerve  signs  in  percentages  varying  from  44.5  up  to  71.8. 

The  general  statement  that  malproportioning  in  visible  parts  of  the  body  and 
abnormal  nerve  signs  are  often  coincident  maybe  further  illustrated,  and  such  in- 
quiry may  lend  some  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  both  kinds  of  defects  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  physical  forces  controlling  quantities  or  ratios  of  vital  action. 
In  rickct«  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  malproportioning  in  the  skeleton ;  this  is 
seen  in  epiphysial  overgrowth,  in  unequal  bilateral  growth  of  the  shafts  of  bones 
producing  curv^ature,  and  in  the  skull  producing  bosses  and  deformities.  This  ten- 
dency to  maldevelopmeut  may  afi'ect'the  features  and  soft  parts;  among  196  rachitic 
children  (Table  27),  15  were  small  in  growth,  and  40  presented  defects  of  ear,  epican- 
this,  features,  palpebral  fissures,  mouth,  etc.  This  also  is  a  condition  that  falls  much 
more  commonly  upon  the  boy  than  the  girl;  about  one-third  of  these  malproportion- 
ate  rachitic  children  presented  abnormal  nerve  signs  and  mental  dullness.  In  observ- 
ing conditions  of  development  and  physiognomy  as  indications  of  probable  condi- 
tious  of  mental  status— as  in  older  phj'siognomical  studies — the  assumption  is  made 
that  visible  conditions  of  defect  in  form  more  or  less  necessarily  coincide  with  defec- 
tive brains.  Such  correspondence  does,  doubtless,  often  occur,  but  the  generaliza- 
tion is  too  empirical  to  be  applied  with  safety  to  the  individual  child.  Here  the 
observation  of  a  number  of  abnormal  nerve  signs  helps  to  suppljr  the  missing  link, 
and  observations  quoted  show  that  among  children  with  defecte  m  development  and 
abnormal  nerve  signs,  one-third  are  reported  by  the  teachers  as  dull  at  school 
lessons. 

The  term  ''defect  in  development"  is  frequently  used  and  signifies  deviation  from 
the  average  or  normal.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  these  signs  are  degenera- 
tions—the evidence  derived  from  antique  works  of  art  shows  that  many  arc  of  an- 
cient date — it  appears  that  in  some  classes  they  may  be  irregularities  which  furthet 
evohition,  if  wisely  guided,  may  remove  with  their  attendant  evils.  Among  the 
2,961  Jew  children  (Table  26)  an  ancient  race,  uniformity  of  development  Is  very 
marked,  with  7.5  per  cent  of  deviations  from  the  nonual,  and  all  points  in  nutrition, 
nerve  action,  and  mental  status  appear  more  regular  among  them  than  with  our 
English  children.  When  it  is  pointed  out  that  of  English  children  10.8  per  cent,  and 
of  the  Jew  children  7.5  per  cent  (Table  26)  present  deviations  from  the  average  de- 
velopment, it  is  obvious  the  proposition  may  be  put  thus:  The  English  children  to  a 
percentage  of  89.2  and  the  Jew  children  to  a  percentage  of  92.5,  have  evolved  an 
average  type. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  disordered  conditions  of  the  nerve  system  in  children 
with  defective  construction  of  body — this  was  the  case  in  3,071  children  (Table  10) — 
wo  may  also  see  these  nerve  disturbances  in  children  of  normal  construction  of 
body — this  is  noted  in  2,416  children;  hero  such  signs  appear  to  result  from  the  dis- 
order produced  by  special  circumstances  rather  than  from  defects  in  original  con- 
struction. In  illustration,  children  fatigued  and  in  the  condition  of  chorea  may  be 
described.  Among  the  signs  of  fatigue  are  the  slight  amount  of  force  expended  in 
movement,  often  with  asymmetry  of  balance  in  the  body;  the  fatigued  centers  may 
be  unequally  exhausted,  spontaneous  finger  twitches  like  those  of  younger  children 
may  be  seen,  and  sliglit  movements  may  bo  excited  by  noises.  The  head  is  often 
held  on  one  side;  the  arms  when  extended  are  not  hold  horizontal,  usually  the  left 
is  lower,  the  hand  balances  in  the  weak  type  of  posture,  often  again  more  markedly 
on  the  left  side.  Facial  expression  is  lessened,  and  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye- 
lids are  relaxed,  leadiug  to  fulness  under  the  eyes,  while  the  eyes  themselves  fix 
badly. 

Nutrition  is  a  somewhat  vague  term;  as  applied  to  children  in  this  inquiry  it 
implies  that  the  child  as  seen  was  thin,  pale,  or  delicate  looking.  It  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  as  to  good  nutrition  to  look  at  the  face  only ;  this  part  may  be  well  nour- 
ished, and  yet  the  limbs  may  be  thin;  I  usually  felt  the  child's  arms  or  legs.  The 
most  important  fact  noted  with  regard  to  these  cases,  which  amounted  to  2,003  (Table 
2j  column  5),  is  that  1,459,  or  73  per  cent  (Table  10),  were  cases  presenting  visible 
siffus  of  deviation  trom  the  normal  in  development  of  the  head,  the  features,  and 
otner  parts.  It  seems  then  that  there  is  a  large  group  of  children,  amounting  to 
nearly  3  percent  of  the  children  seen  who  are  so  far  defective  in  make  as  to  be  usually 
of  low  nutrition  when  seen  in  school.  This  fact  is  more  marked  in  the  36,000  children 
in  day  schools;  among  them  23  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  38  per  cent  of  the  girls  who 
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presented  defects  in  development  were  noted  as  of  low  nntrition  (Table  30),  It 
appears  that  these  children  are  of  lower  general  constitutional  power,  and  tend  to 
an  ill-nonrished  condition  under  the  stress  of  life,  and  the  many  causes  of  mental 
excitement,  which,  while  they  render  them  sharper  mentally,  militate  a^inst  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  and  its  tissues.  That  the  amount  of  mental  stimulus  received  by  chil- 
dren does  lower  their  general  nutrition,  seems  to  be  further  indicated  as  follows :  If  we 
divide  the  36,000  day  scholars  into  two  groups,  10,200  seen  in  day  schools  of  n^j>er 
social  class,  presumably  well  fed  children,  we  find  5.2  per  cent,  of  low  nutrition ; 
and  among  the  25,800  children  in  poorer  day  schools,  3.9  per  ceAt ;  ihe  only  explana- 
tion to  be  offered  is  that  the  upper  class  children  have  more  stress  upon  them  than 
those  of  poorer  social  position.    This  subject  will  be  pursued  later  on. 

Methods  of  obsci^atioH  and  research, — The  methods  of  examiniiig  the  physical  con- 
dition of  children  seen  in  schools  must  necessarily  be  more  limited  than  those  used 
in  the  consultins^  room.  Arrangements  already  exist  in  the  reports  of  her  majesty^s 
inspectors  for  determining  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  school  children ;  their 
family  history  and  evidence  as  to  their  home  life  could  not  be  obtained,  and  school 
managers  naturally  object  to  questions  being  asked  of  the  children  concerning  their 
health,  which  if  put  would  not  be  likely  to  elicit  any  trustworthy  information.  It 
is  also  impracticable  to  handle  l^e  children  for  the  purposes  of  physical  examina- 
tion. The  observer  must  then  depend  mainly  upon  inspection,  and  having  deter- 
mined beforehand  what  points  to  look  for,  he  must  record  accurately  what  he  sees. 
The  importance  of  deciding  on  a  number  of  physical  signs  for  observation  and 
record  was  appreciated  before  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale.  For  the 
purpose  of  observing  those  finer  balances  and  reactions  of  the  nerve  system  which 
indicate  neuro-mental  potentialities,  it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  children  in  a  uni- 
form manner,  and  not  to  handle  them. 

The  terms  used  in  giving  descriptions  of  children  should  each  connote  a  fact  seen 
and  capable  of  verification  and  comparison,  the  essence  of  scientific  description. 

THE  SIGNS  OBSERVED  IX  DESCRIBING  CHILDREN. 

Cranial  xibuormali ties  (Table  4)  appear  to  be  the  most  important  defects  in  «level- 
^praent ;  they  are  the  most  numerous  and  have  the  highest  pathological  co-relation 
of  any  sign  with  "  abnormal  nerve  signs,"  low  nutrition,  and  mental  dnlness:  Boys, 
1,528;  girls,  1.048;  total,  2,576  (Table  12). 

The  size  and  probable  volume  of  the  brain  is  a  point  of  first-class  importance,  and 
the  size  of  the  cranium  is  in  children  a  fair  indication  of  the  size  of  the  brain.  The 
following  standard  of  the  normal  in  a  well-developed  child  ot  good  potentiality  may 
be  given:  Head  circumference  at  9  months,  17.5  inches;  at  12  months,  19  inches;  at 
7  years,  20  to  21  inches.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  high-class  standard  of  the  normal, 
too  high  if  deviations  therefrom  are  to  be  considered  as  pathological;  after  3  years 
of  age  19  inches  cranial  circumference  is  too  small.  The  figures  given  indicate  the 
.number  of  cases  in  which  the  condition  stated  was  noted  among  the  50,000  children 
seen  in  this  inquiry — boys,  26.884;  girls.  23,143.  Defects  of  the  cranium  may  be  di- 
vided into  subclasses  (Table  4) : 

Small  heads:  Boys,  327;  girls,  738;  total,  1,065.  'It  is  seen  that  in  this  group,  con- 
trary to  the  usu<al  rule,  the  defect  is  more  common  among  girls.  If  there  be  no  other 
defect,  mental  facultj'  may  be  average,  but  the  child  usually  remains  thin  and  deli- 
cate; such  cases  in  after  life  may  undertake  good  work  and  do  it,  but  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  exhaustion,  migraine,  and  breakdown  of  the  nerve  sytem.  At  school 
these  children  are  often  delicate  and  irregular  in  attendance  from  ailments. 

Largo  heads:  Boys,  257;  girls,  46;  total,  303.  It  seems  probable  that  a  l^ree  pro- 
portion of  these  ceases  resulted  from  rickets  at  an  earlier  period,  for  of  the  1€S  cases 
of  rickets  with  defect  of  cranium,  55.3  per  cent  were  large  heads. 

Cranial  bosses :  Boys,  4^ ;  girls,  127 ;  total,  622.  Cranial  bosses  are  most  usual  at 
the  site  of  the  ossific  centers  of  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone;  they  may  occur 
at  the  sides  of  the  head  over  the  parietal  centers  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  the  site 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

Asymmetrical  heads:  Boys,  84;  girls,  16.  These  do  not  appear  to  have  marked 
co-relations  with  defects. 

ITie  palate  is  ill  shapen  in  1,331  children,  standing  next  to  the  cranium,  both  in 
frequency  and  in  a  high  co-relation  to  defectiveness.  The  palate  was  examined  in 
all  the  ciuldren.  The  frequency  of  the  various  types  has  been  given,  but  their  rela- 
tive co-relation  was  not  determined;  there  were  22  cases  of  cleft  palate  in  the 
50,000  children. 

The  ears  were  malproportioned  in:  Boys,  1,047;  girls,  268.  (Table  2.)  Among 
pathological  curiosities,  supernumerary  ears,  remnants  of  branchial  clefts,  con- 
genital absence  of  ear,  etc.,  are  described;  the  adherent  lobe  did  not  appear  as  a 
marked  defect. 
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The  epicanthis  was  noted  in  898  children.  (Tables  2  and  12.)  It  appeared  to 
have  a  lower  co-relation  with  defectrveness  than  other  signs ;  when  associated  with 
defects  of  the  craninm,  however  (90  cases),  the  defectiveness  of  the  group  of  cases 
was  very  marlLed.  Defective  growth  in  the  bridge  of  the  nose  (455  cases)  did  not 
appear  to  be  associated  with  rickets;  the  condition  appears  to  be  outgrown  in 
manr  children,  and  its  pathological  co-relation  is  not  high.  Among  conditions  of 
the  ikcial  tissaes,  notes  were  taken  of  cases  of:  Features  large  and  coarse,  251 ;  pal- 
pebral fissures  small,  181;  mouth  small,  44;  bridge  of  nose  in  its  soft  tissue  redun- 
dant, 61.  It  is  important  to  note  each  feature  separately,  as  the  defects  seem  to 
have  different  correlative  values.  The  epicanthis  was  found  to  a  considerable 
extent  Ihocal  or  endemic  in  certain  districts.  These  defects  are  often  associated.  A 
hairj  forehead,  large  frontal  veins,  and  a  small  face  under  a  weU-made  calvarium 
was  found  in  some  cases.  Prognathous  type  was  noted  in  11  boys;  ichthyosis  in  17 
cases;  congenital  cj'anosis  in  3  boys;  tuere  were  various  omer  minor  defects. 
(Tabled.) 

Passing  on  to  the  description  of  ''abnormal  nerve  signs,"  (Table  13)  we  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  them,  the  number  found  am^ng  the  50,000  children,  and  to 
give  their  pathological  co-relations. 

Expression  defective :  Boys,  694 ;  girls,  474.  This  sign  has  the  highest  pathologi- 
cal co-relation  of  any  nerve  sign.  The  term  is  here  used  to  -connote  the  general 
expression  of  the  face  as  above  and  ajmrt  from  the  spt^clal  muscular  balances  and 
action  described  further  on;  a  good  expression  may  be  present  with  abnormal 
coarse  muscular  action. 

Frontal  muscles  overacting:  Boys,  1,322;  girls,  1,616.  Horizontal  creases  are  thus 
formed ;  these  muscles  may  often  be  seen  working  in  athetoid  fashion  under  the 
skin.  The  sign  may  appear  in  children  at  any  age,  and  is  usually  most  marked  when 
they  are  least  occupied. 

Corrugation:  Boys,  199;  girls,  40.  This  knitting  of  the  eyebrows  may  be  a 
"coarse^  or  a  ''fine"  movement;  like  last  sign,  it  may  be  athetoid  in  character,  and 
the  two  signs  often  coexist. 

OrhicuiurU  ochH  relaxed:  Boys,  522;  girls,  343.  The  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  re- 
laxed, puffy,  and  bags  forward.  The  sign  often  accompanies  fatigue  and  recurrent 
headacnes. 

Eye  movements  defective:  Boys, 798;  girls, 485.  The  eyes  may  wander  and  fix 
badiv,  or  they  may  be  too  immobile,  so  that  the  child  follows  a  mo%ing  object  by 
turning  the  head,  not  by  moving  the  eyes.  Nearly  half  of  these  children  were  dull 
at  lessons. 

The  normal  posture  of  the  hands  when  held  out  to  the  word  of  command  is  straight, 
all  parts  and  tlic  fingers  being  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  hands  on  a  level  with  the 
shoulders,  the  arms  being  parallel. 

Two  modes  of  hand  balauce:  The  weak  type— boys,  715;  girls,  504 — where  the 
wrist  and  digits  fall  into  moderate  fiexion;  the  "nervous"  type — boys,  550;  girls, 
516— presents  flexion  of  the  wrist  with  over- extension  of  the  digits.  The  forn^er 
type  18  common  in  weak  children,  the  latter  in  those  who  are  irritable,  nervous, 
overmobile.  The  percentage  co-relations  are :  For  the  "  weak  hand  "  defects  in  de- 
velopment, 47;  low  nutrition,  18;  mental  dullness,  38;  for  the  "nervous hand"  de- 
fects in  development,  43 ;  low  nutrition,  25 ;  mental  dulness,  33. 

Finger  twitimes .'  boys,  445;  girls,  261.  This  condition,  though  more  common  in 
boys,  passes  on  to  chorea  more  frequently  in  girls. 

Lordosis:  Boys,  184;  girls, 279.  The  lumbar  spine  is  markedly  arched  forward 
when  the  hands  are  lield  out  in  these  cases. 

Head  balance,  asymmetrical :  Boys,  219;  girls,  319.  The  percentage  correlation  of 
this  sign  is  high ;  defect  in  development,  61 ;  low  nutrition,  29;  dull,  45. 

Among  the  less  frequent  abnormal  nerve  signs  are:  €}eneral  defective  balance,  de- 
fective response  in  action,  speech  defective,  mouth  open,  grinning,  nystagmus,  ptosis, 
tremor;  these  minor  groups  include  668  children.    See  table. 

BKSULTS  OF  IKSPECTION  OF  50,000  CHILDREN  SEEN  AT  106  SCHOOLS;    THE  CLASSES 
AND  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN  DESCRIBED. 

The  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  procedure  to  bo  employed  and  practice 
in  making  observations  and  in  describing  them  was  so  far  advanced  in  1888  that  a 
committee  was  formed  by  the  psychological  section  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and^  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  and  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  author  made  observations  on  5,000  children  in  14  schools  and  published  a 
report, » with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Tnis  first  inquiry  and  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  cases  in  groups  afforded  valu- 
able experience,  and  gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  further 

>  Bm  British  Medical  Joonud,  1889,  u,  p.  187. 
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extended;  and  also  as  to  tlie  "best  nietliods  of  keeping  the  recordu  and  tlie  kind  of 
results  to  be  looked  for. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  first  report  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  CJiarity  Organization  Society,  including  representatives  of  the  older  committee, 
and  as  a  result  the  present  report  has  been  prepared  on  50,027  children  seen  by  the 
author— boys,  26,88^1;  girls,  23,143. 

Group  I  (Table  1,  Subtablo  A),  normal  or  average  children:  Boys,  21,305;  girls, 
19,536.  Percentages  on  numbers  seen :  Boys,  79.3 ;  girls,  84.5.  Such  children  are  the 
average  as  presenting  no  visible  defects  or  abnormal  nerve  signs  and  not  being  dull 
at  lessons. 

Group  II  (Table  1,  Subtable  A)^  children  presenting  some  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal, ol  whom  notes  were  accordingly  taken:  Boys,  5,579 ;  girls,  3,607:  total,  9,186. 
Percentage  on  numbers  seen:  Boys,  20.7;  girls,  15.5;  total,  18.3.  Schedules  were 
filled  in  tor  each  of  these  cases.  Their  varying  conditions  have  been  analyzed,  and 
they  will  now  bo  presented  in  groups  or  classes. 

Group  in  (Table  2),  children  presenting  no  defects  in  development  or  abnormal 
nerve  signs,  but  reported  as  dull  by  the  teachers:  Boys,  185;  girls,  134;  total,  319. 
Such  cases  present  good  physical  development,  and  a  sound  condition  of  brain  as 
indicated  by  motor  action.  It  appears  that  the  brains  of  these  children,  though  capa- 
ble and  healthy,  bad  but  little  power  for  school  work.  It  is  important  to  dift'erenti- 
ate  such  pupils  from  those  with  defective  conditions. 

Group  IV  (Table  1,  Subtable  B),  children  feeble-minded  or  exceptional  in  mental 
status :  Boys,  124 ;  girls,  110.  Of  these  cases,  2  were  idiots ;  46  imbeciles,  or  definitely 
mentally  wanting;  12  were  mentally  exceptional,  wanting  in  moral  faculty,  or  lia- 
ble to  mental  attacks;  174  are  entered  as  "feeble-minded"  or  defective  in  mer.tal 
capacity,  short  of  actual  imbecility.  Probably  many  of  them  would,  on  further  ex- 
amination, be  found  imbecile;  some  may  be  capable  of  great  imijrovement. 

Group  V  (Table  1,  subtable  C),  epileptics  and  children  with  history  of  fits  during 
school  life:  Boys,  36;  girls,  18;  total,  54.  These  cases  were  inquired  for  in  every 
school,  and  in  some  instances  children  not  attending  school  were  sent  for  by  the 
teachers.  Any  case  with  a  history  or  indications  of  fits  during  school  life  was  recorded 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  A  list  of  these  cases  is  given,  in  Table  20.  It  would 
appear  that  most  epileptic  children  are  absent  from  school.  Of  the  cases  given,  5 
boys  and  5  girls  were  mentally  defective. 

Group  Vf  (Table  1,  Subtable  D,  Table  21),  children  crippled,  paralyzed,^ maimed, 
or  deformed  (not  eye  cases):  Boys,  155;  girls,  84;  total,  239.  ITiese  children  varied 
greatly  in  brain  power— some  were  mentally  bright,  others  dull ;  they  also  varied  in 
conditions  of  health.  The  conditions  of  disease  causing  crippling  were  in  various 
stages,  and  many  of  these  children  were  capable  of  work  and  play.  Five  boys  and 
5  girls  were  mentally  defective. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Totol. 


Cripples  from— 

Congenital  defect . 
Disease  or  injury  . 
Paralysis 


16 

141 

82 


Group  VII  (Table  1,  Subtable  E),  children  deaf,  or  partially  deaf:  Boys.  34 ;  girls, 
33.  These  numbers  ao  not  include  51  children  seen  in  a  special  school,  of  whom  an 
account  was  given  (see  B.  M.  J.,  1889).  Tests  for  hearing  were  not  commonly  used, 
but  a  child  found  deaf  was  noted;  there  were  some  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  day 
schools. 

Group  VIII  (Table  8),  eye  cases:  Boys,  836;  girls,  637.  Tests  for  vision  and  errors 
of  refraction  were  not  used,  and  ophthalmia  was  passed  over;  but  when  the  eyes 
were  looked  at  obvious  defects  were  noted.  Ophthalmia  was  seen  in  some  day 
schools.  There  were  of  squint  cases,  807,  some  requiring  operation ;  many  temporary, 
but  only  276  children  in  all, used  convex  glasses;  48  used  concave  glasses.  The 
group  shows  what  a  large  amount  of  ophthalmic  work  is  needed  among  children. 

Group  IX  (Table  2),  children  pale,  thm,  delicate,  nutrition  low:  Boys,  1,030;  girls, 
973.  The  most  obvious  fact  concerniug  these  children  was  that  733  of  the  boys  and 
726  of  the  ^irls  presented  some  defects  in  development.  No  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  the  feeding  of  these  children,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  among  the  upper  grade 
schools  and  in  the  resident  schools  food  was  sutHcient;  still,  the  development  cases 
were  of  low  nutrition  there  also.  Among  the  50,000  cases  the  percentage  of  low 
nutrition  was  for  boys  3.8,  for  girls  4.2;  and  among  the  development  cases  it  was  for 
boys,  20.2;  for  girls,  32.0. 

Group  X  (Table  13),  children  presenting  defects  in  development :  Boys,  3,616 ;  gtrls, 
2,235.   Conditions  of  maldevelopment  form  the  largest  class  of  visible  defects  observed, 
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and  as  signs  easily  recognized  and  capable  of  description  and  ola«sification|  they 
stand  prominently  forward  as  pathological  conditions  characterizing  iK)rtions  of  the 
child  populatiou.  Analysis  and  comparison  of  cases  shows  the  developmental  signs 
to  be  of  different  valne  and  importance.  To  demonstrate  this  the  co-relation  of  each 
sign  has  been  determined.  From  the  point  of  view  of  estimating  potential  mental 
capacity,  these  signs  are  of  value  only  in  as  far  as  experience  gamed  in  observation 
shows  their  average  co-relation  with  cerebral  or  mental  defects.  The  defectiveness 
in  the  make  of  a  child  is  more  strongly  indicated  when  two  maldevelopments  are 
present.  This  was  noted  in  1,240  boys  and  683  girls.  Their  co-relation  was  higher 
thanfor  a  single  defect— with  nerve  slf^;  45;  low  nutrition,  31;  dullness,  60percent. 

Gronp  XI  (Table  13),  cases  presenting  nerve  signs :  Boys,  3,413;  girls,  2,074.  Ab- 
normal nerve  signs  are  largely  co-related  with  defects  in  development — that  is  to 
say,  some  malproportion  in  the  parts  of  the  body  is  largely  associated  with  a  tend- 
ency to  ill  balance  among  the  nerve  centers.  The  signincance  of  these  signs  varies 
in  two  directions ;  some  indicate  an  over  mobile  nerve  system,  the  centers  tending 
to  separate  and  spontaneous  action,  not  well  under  control  through  the  senses,  of 
which  finger  twitching  is  the  type,  and  a  second  set  which  indicate  low-class  brain 
development.  These  are  mostly  repetitive,  uni  form  movements,  athetoid  in  type,  and 
represented  by  chronic  overaction  of  the  frontal  muscles  and  repeated  grinning. 

Group  XII  (Table  27),  cases  of  rickets:  Boys,  167;  girls,  39;  total,  196. 


Case*  of  rickets. 

Boys. 

GirlB. 

Total. 

With  nerve  sisns 

54 
82 
04 

15 
18 
10 

09 

With  low  nutntion 

45 

With  mental  dxillp^uw  ,,,,,--^---^ rr-r t r ^---,,^.-,.- 

74 

Probably  more  children  were  or  had  been  rachitic  than  those  registered.  When 
the  conditions  seen  in  the  bones  left  no  doubt  the  case  was  registered  accordingly, 
but  the  body  could  not  be  examined  in  detail  under  the  conditions  of  this  inquiry. 
It  9cems  that  a  g^eat  character  about  the  conditions  termed  rickets  is  the  malpro- 
portions  of  growth  in  the  skeleton,  especially  about  the  cranium.  It  is  shown  that  the 
palate  is  frequently  ill-formed,  and  also  that  defects  in  development  other  than 
cranium  and  palate  were  found  in  boys,  58:  girls,  11;  total,  69  cases.  The  patho- 
logical question  might  be  raised,  whether  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  registered 
as  ''cranial  bones '^a subgroup  of  the  cranial  abnormalities  amounting  &  boys, 
495;  girls,  127;  total,  622— were  not  really  cases  of  rickets.  These  rachitic  children 
are  badly  proportioned. 


Among  catos  of  rickets. 

Boys. 

Gkls. 

Total. 

Cnuiial  Abnormalities 

148 
28 
21 
10 

20 
8 
0 
5 

108 

Falste  defectiro r  . . .  r  r  r  r 

81 

Cranium  and  palate  defective 

27 

Rmnll  In  oroWhll  ....... ..        ^        .    ... 

15 

Group  XIII  (Table  11),  a  ^oup  of  oases  with  defects  in  development,  abnormal 
nerve  signs,  and  low  nutrition:  Boys.  412^  girls, 381;  total,  793. 

Also  with  mental  dullness:  Boys,  192;  girb,  157;  total,  349. 

This  ffroup  appears  in  fact  to  present  a  special  class  of  development  cases  in 
which  tne  inheritance  has  produced  not  only  visible  malformations  or  proportioning 
in  the  body,  but  also  a  constitutional  tendency  to  low  nutrition,  and  a  state  of  nerve 
centers  ill  balanced  or  badly  acting.  Such  children  may  be  said  to  be  delicate,  and 
44  per  cent  of  them  were  reported  by  teachers  as  dull.  These  children,  when  dull, 
are  included  in  the  group  who  appear  to  need  special  care  or  training. 

Group  XIV  (Table  2,  column  6),  children  reported  by  the  teachers  as  dull  in 
school:  In  every  case  recorded  the  teacher's  opinion  concerning  the  child's  mental 
capacity  was  asked  for  and  taken  down  as  evidence.  The  number  of  dull  children 
is :  ^Boys,  2^216 ;  girls,  1.463 ;  total,  3,679^  their  co-relations  are  given  in  full  in  Tables 
10, 11.  Or  these  dull  cnildren,  defects  in  development  or  abnormal  nerve  signs  were 
found  in  3,266  cases. 

Group  XV  (Table  31),  children  that  appear  to  reqtdre  special  care  and  training: 
It  is  not  intended  to  implv  that  these  children  can  not  bo  provided  for  in  day  schoofi, 
but  they  need  to  be  proviaed  for,  and  it  might  be  well  that  they  should  be  marked 
on  the  school  register,  and  their  attendance  and  progress  noted  by  the  managers. 
The  group  includes  "children  feeble-minded  or  mentally  exceptional.  Group  lY; 
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epileptic,  cripples,  and  the  development  oases  with  low  nutrition  and  nerro  signs, 
who  were  reiwrted  as  dull  mentajly."  The  group  as  thus  arranged;  allowing  for 
overlapping  cases,  contains  817  children  (boys,  473;  girls,  &U),  or  1.6  pier  cent  of  the 
50,000.  Ofthe  number  given,  165  are  included  on  physical  grounds,  not  being  men- 
tally dull. 

Group  XVI  (Table  15),  children  presenting  abnormal  nerve  signs  without  defecta 
in  development:  Boys,  1,438;  girls,  978;  total,  2,416.  In  these  cases  there  are  no  in- 
dications of  defect  in  development  to  account  for  the  nerve  signs,  and  they  appear 
to  be  due  to  other  causes;  they  are  slightly  more  frequent  among  the  resident  chil- 
dren and  among  the  upper  class  children  than  in  the  average  dav  schools,  so  that 
low  feeding  does  not  appear  as  a  potent  cause.  It  is  probable  thai  in  this  group  we 
have  the  children  of  normal  make  who  are  ill  trained,  neglected,  and  overpressed  by 
the  stress  of  life.  These  seem  to  be  the  children  most  improvable  by  altered  condi- 
tions and  appropriate  training;  many  are  of  ill  balance  and  nervous;  39  per  cent  of 
these  were  dull. 

Group  XVII  (Table  11),  children  presenting  development  defects  with  abnormal 
nerve  signs:  Boys,  1,975;  girls,  1,096;  total,  3,(W1. 


Boyv. 


Girls. 


Total. 


"With  low  nntritton  ... 
With  mental  dullness. 


733 
835 


728 
475 


1.450 
1,310 


These  children  appear  as  cases  with  malproportioning  of  the  body  and  ill-balanced 
nerve  centers.  The  percentage  of  dullness  among  them  is  higher  than  among  cither 
the  ^'  development  cases"  or  the  ** nerve  cases." 

Group  XVIII  (Table  15),  children  presenting  development  defects  without  abnor- 
mal nerve  signs:  Boys,  1,641;  girls,  1,139;  total,  2.780.  These  development  cases, 
with  a  well-regulated  nerve  system,  present  less  dullness  than  the  last  group,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  observing  nerve  signs.  Of  development  cases  with  nerve 
signs,  43  per  cent  dull ;  of  development  cases  without  nerve  signs^  35  per  cent  dull. 

Comparing  group:)  of  schools  the  percentages  go  against  the  residents  as  compared 
with  day  schools,  except  as  to  nutrition.  Again,  comparing  schools  of  upper  and 
lower  ^ade,  the  conditions  found  are  in  favor  of  the  lower  class.  Lastly,  among  the 
Englisii  children  development  defects  are  found  in  10.8  per  cent,  among  Jews  in  7.5 
per  cent,  among  the  Irish  in  20  per  cent.  ^ 

CO-RELATION,  OR  THE  RELATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVE  SIGNS  TO  LOW  NUTRITION 

AND  MENTAL  DULIA'ESS. 

In  Tables  10  and  11  the  number  of  cases  presenting  each  sign  has  been  shown,  and 
in  the  more  important  instances  where  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  sign  waa 
observecl  was  large  enough,  or  whore  the  intrinsic  value  or  interest  of  the  sign 
seemed  to  call  for  it,  the  co-relation  has  been  added,  showing  the  number  of  cases 
presenting  the  sign  who  were  also  registered  as  presenting  **low  nutrition,"  abnor- 
mal nerve  signs,  maldevelopments,  or  mental  dullness,  respectively.  These  eo-rela- 
tions  have  been  put  into  the  form  of  percentages  in  Table  12. 

It  is  not  wished  to  represent  the  percentages  as  having  an  absolute  value  of  corre- 
lation to  the  sign  whicli  may  be  applied  to  an  individual  child.  The  co-relation  for 
some  signs  is  j^robably  of  small  value  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  cases  ob- 
served, but  it  is  given  as  illustrating  that  each  physical  or  nerve  sign  has  a  co- rela- 
tion average  with  mental  dullness,  nutrition,  etc.  When  the  correlation  is  on  a  small 
number  of  cases  the  need  of  further  observations  in  this  direction  is  indicated.  The 
percentage  form  is  useful  as  indicating  that  some  generalizations,  drawn  from  largo 
groups  of  cases  apply  equally  to  the  individual  signs  characterizing  the  group. 
Thus  defects  in  development  have  a  higher  co-relation  with  abnormal  nerve  signs  in 
boys  than  in  girls,  but  as  to  nutrition  and  mental  dullness  the  girls  suffer  most. 

Asa  contribution  towards  the  etiology  of  defective  development,  we  had  arranged 
the  3.704  development  cases  seen  among  34,991  children  in  the  public  elementary 
and  day  schools  according  to  their  distribution  in  twenty  districts,  as  shown  in* Ta- 
ble 22.  The  percentage  of  these  development  cases  taken  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren seen  in  each  district  respectively  is  given.  It  is  shown  that  the  distribution  is 
very  unequal,  being  high  in  the  western  district  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  (wealthy 
district)  at  12.6  per  cent,  and  lower  in  the  poorer  schools  of  Islington  at  7.4  per 
cent.  This  table  also  gives  the  percentage  distribution  ofthe  principal  defecta  reg- 
istered taken  in  two  ways:  (1)  Upon  the  number  of  children  seen:  (2)  upon  the 
number  of  development  cases.    If  such  observations  are  confirmed  by  lurther  expeil- 
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enoe,  this  metliod  of  arranging  the  facta  may  afford  evidence  npon  the  causes  in  the 
district  tending  to  prodnce  defects  in  development  and  possibly  for  determining  the 
particular  kind  of  defect  most  prevalent.  Observations  of  the  1,363  development 
cases  in  Poor-law  schools,  which  are  drawn  from  certain  areas,  are  similarly  given  in 
Table  24.  Table  25  has  been  prepared  for  comparison^  shoeing  conditions  of  the 
children  in  day  schools  for  areas  corresponding  to  the  unions.  In  certain  districts 
the  ratio  of  boys  and  girls  presenting  ttie  same  conditions  is  not  the  average. 

As  a  preliminary  to  trying  to  determine  the  means  that  may  be  used  to  try  and  les- 
sen the  physical  causes  of  mental  dullness,  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  conditions 
and  group  of  conditions  accompanying  it,  Table  29,  and  have  determined,  as  far  as 
the  present  work  goes,  the  co-relative  value  of  each  sign  in  development  and  nerve 
action  observed,  as  well  as  tlie  distribution  of  these  signs  in  certain  areas  or  districts, 
and  in  certain  classes  of  schools  and  in  the  nationalities  (Tables  26-30).  The  per- 
centage of  mental  dullness  rises  from  38  for  development  cases  without  ner\'e  signs 
to  43  when  both  are  present  (Table  15),  reaching  44  when  the  maldevelopment  is  ac- 
companied by  low  nutrition  and  abnormal  nerve  signs. 

Development  cases  considered  in  relation  to  sex  and  residence. — If  we  take  100  boys 
and  100  girls  with  defects  in  development  from  among  the  50,000  children  seen,  we 
shall  find  many  of  them  with  abnormal  nerve  signs,  low  nutrition,  and  mental  dul- 
ness.  Following  the  experience  gained,  the  following  estimate  raav  be  given  show- 
ing the  probable  results  of  placing  them  first  in  a  day  school  and  then  in  a  resident 
school. 

In  the  day  school. 


B03-8'  side. 

Num- 
ber. 

Girls'  side. 

Num- 
ber. 

"Boyn  with  defects  In  development 

Verve  caaes 

100 
50 
23 
88 

Girls  with  defects  in  development 

Nerve  cases 

100 
47 

Nutiitioii  low 

Nutrition  low 

38 

BeporUMl  dull 

Beported  dull 

40 

Total 

Total 

Ul 

125 

In  the  resident  school. 


• 

Boys'  side. 

Num- 
ber. 

Girls'  side. 

Num- 
ber. 

Boys  with  defects  in  development 

Nerv© cases  .............................. 

100 
02 
16 
40 

Girls  with  defects  In  development 

Nerve  caftoa             . . .  '. 

100 
52 

Nutrition  low 

Nutrition  low 

20 

Beported  dull 

Reported  dull , 

44 

Total 

Total 

118 

110 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  residence  contrasted  with  home  life  and  day  school  pro- 
duces marked  effects,  different  among  boys  and  girls.  On  both  sides  of  the  resident 
school  nutrition  becomes  higher,  more  markedly  with  the  girls.  Nerve  signs  increase 
with  residence,  especially  with  boys.  Mental  dullness  increases  with  residence 
slightly,  more  so  among  tne  girls. 

The  loss  and  gain  from  putting  100  boys  and  100  girls  with  defects  in  development 
in  resident  schools  may  be  represented  thus: 


Fewer  cases  of  low  nutrition 

More  cases  of  abnormal  nerve  signs 
More  cases  of  mental  dullness 


Girls. 


18 
5 

4 


Assessment  of  results  of  intellectual  and  physical  training  in  a  school f  xcith  allowance 
for  the  physical  condition  of  the  children, — Having  obtained  a  report  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  in  a  school,  we  may  proceed  to  estimate  the  number  of  dull 
children  and  the  number  with  nerve  signs  to  be  expected  npon  allowance  for  the  ma- 
terial in  the  school.  The  estimate  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  seen  and  the  aver- 
age experience  of  50,000  children,  the  allowance  being  made  upon  the  development 
cases  and  nerve  cases;  an  allowance  for  low  nutrition  could  be  added. 
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There  arc  two  results  of  physical  training  which  characterize  it  as  satisfactory : 
(1)  in  cases  of  defective  development  to  remove  or  prevent  abnormal  nerve  signs j  (2) 
in  children  of  normal  development  to  prevent^  or  at  least  not  toprodnce,  nerve  signs. 
Thns,  taking  the  development  cases  in  a  school,  a  high  percentage  of  abnormal  ner\'e 
signs  among  them  is  against  the  effects  of  the  training;  and  a  high  percentage  of 
nerve  cases  without  defects  in  development  suggests  that  the  training  is  not  good. 
8o,  also,  in  each  case  a  high  i>ercentage  of  mental  dullness  shows  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  children. 

We  may  estimate  as  dull  children : 


Of  development  cases  with  nerve  signs 

Of  development  cases  withoat  nerve  signs  .. 
Of  nen'e  oases  without  development  defects 


Girls. 


Ter  cent. 

43 '^ 


41 


We  may  estimate  as  the  average  number  of  cases  with  nerve  signs : 


Girls. 


Of  the  development  cases 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  seen  as  presenting  nerve  signs  without  defects 
in  development 


Fereent, 

49 


The  work  that  has  already  been  done  affords  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  to 
the  following  propositions : 

(A)  It  is  practicable  to  inspect,  report  upon,  and  classify  the  children  seen  in  a 
school  by  means  of  facts  seen  ana  the  teaclier^s  report.  Evidence  of  scientific  value 
is  thus  obtainable  of  importance  to  the  state,  to  education,  and  to  philanthropic 
efforts. 

(B)  The  average  child  material  in  a  school  or  district  maybe  determined.  The 
conditions  of  development  and  the  nerve  signs  vary  much  in  different  schools;  as  to 
the  latter,  observation  suggests  that  adapted  methods  of  training  may  remove  them. 

(C)  The  co-relation  of  visible  signs  with  low  nutrition  and  mental  dullness  has  in 
many  cases  been  demonstrated. 

(p)  Ill-made  and  feeble  children  tend  to  gravitate  to  the  poor-law  and  certified 
inuustrial  schools,  and  to  the  lower  standards  of  day  schools.  The  want  of  provi- 
sion for  feeble  children  in  day-schools,  and  in  many  cases  their  exemption  on  medi- 
cal certificates,  tends  to  throw  such  cases  upon  the  care  of  the  state,  and  many  become 
degraded. 

(E)  Feebly-cifted  children,  the  paralyzed,  and  in  some  cases  the  epileptic^  may  in 
many  cases  and  in  limited  numbers  be  educated  in  day  schools  if  better  provision  for 
them  is  not  provided. 

Following  is  a  schedule  with  ten  illustrative  cases: 
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It  will  bo  noted  that  each  column  in  the  accompanying  tables  is  numbered.  Below 
is  a  key  to  these  numbered  columns,  so  far  as  the  words  at  the  head  of  each  seem  to 
require  further  explanation.  A  column  which  has  reference  to  a  particular  subject, 
e.  g,,  4;  cases  presenting  nerve  signs,  appears  in  all  the  tables  under  the  same  number. 

EXPIANATIONS  OF  THK  COLUlCfS  OF  THE  TABLES,  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Colnmn  1,  nmnber  of  children  seen:  In  this  column  is  entered  the  total  number  of  «hildren  seen 
in  each  school. 

Colaran  2,  namber  of  children  noted:  In  this  column  is  entered  the  tot»l  number  of  children  who, 
as  pre»entiog  deviations  from  the  normal,  were  selected  from  the  total  number  of  children  seen  (ool- 
mnn  1). 

Column  3,  cases  with  defect  in  development:  These  are  children  which  present  bodily  defecta  of 
various  dej^rees  of  importance,  which  are  further  classified  below.  (See  ezplanacionB  of  columns  8,  9, 
10,  11.  aud  12.) 

Column  4,  cases  prcscntinj^  nerve  si^s :  In  these  cases  the  childrenpresented  some  aotk>D  or  bal* 
ance  of  part  of  the  body  which  indicated  deviations  from  the  normal.  Tnis  group  is  further  classified 
below.    (See  explanation  of  columns  13  to  24.  inclusive.) 

Column  5,  delicate,  pale,  or  thin  (nutrition  low) :  In  these  cases  there  was,  in  consequence  of  an 
appearance  of  thinnoss,  paleness,  or  delicacy,  reason  for  thinking  that  there  was  low  nutrition.  The 
obtldren  were  not  examined  medically,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  disease,  and  no  informa- 
tion as  to  their  feeding  was  recorded. 

Column  6,  reported  by  teachers  as  mentally  duU:  In  this  column  the  teachers'  independent  opinion 
is  given.  Their  opinion  was  in  each  case  taken  as  evidence.  (See  note  above  on  the  method  adopted 
in  observing  and  noting  children.) 

Column  7,  eye  caf>e8.  squints,  etc.,  not  ophthalmia:  In  these  cases  obvious  defects  or  disease  were 
recorded,  but  no  tests  were  applied  to  detect  errors  of  vision  or  refraction.  Ophthalmia  was  seen  in 
certain  schools,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  were  not  recorded. 

Columns  8, 9,  10, 11,  and  12:  All  those  are  columns  containing  the  analysis  of  column  3— that  is,  of 
conditions  of  defect  in  development. 

Column  8,  cranial  abnormality:  This  term  applies  to  all  defects  in  the  size  or  form  of  the  head. 

Column  9,  palate  defective:  Under  this  head  are  entered  defective  palate— narrow,  arched,  or  clefk. 
In  certain  schools,  to  which  notes  are  affixed,  the  palate  was  examined  in  some  cases  only. 

Column  10,  external  ears  defective.  Under  this  heading  are  entered  cases  in  which  Uie  ears  were 
large  and  outstanding,  dissimilar  in  shape,  etc. 

(Jolumn  11,  epicantnis:  These  are  cases  in  which  there  is  a  fold  of  skin  abnormally  developed  across 
the  inner  angle  uf  the  oponin;;  of  the  eyelids,  giving  an  appearaD<»  of  great  width  oetween  the  eyea. 

Column  12,  other  defects  in  developmnnt.  These  were,  for  instance,  general  undersize  of  body, 
defecta  of  nose,  features  coarse,  mouth  small,  etc. 

Columns  13  to  24 :  All  these  are  columns  containing  the  analysis  of  colnmn  4.  They  give  the  analy- 
sis of  defective  nerve  signs. 

Column  13,  geueral  balance  bad:  Backs  bent,  slouching;  gait. 

Column  li,  expression  defective:  These  are  cases  in  which  there  was  a  vacant  gaxe,  fixed  or  staring; 
or  a  want  of  changeAilness. 

Column  15,  frontals  overact:  Here  the  frontal  muscles  produce  horizontal  creases  in  the  forehead, 
which  may  be  deep  if  these  muscles  ovonu*t  coarsely.  Sometimes  the  museles  are  seen  working  under 
the  skin  in  vermicular  fashion,  with  an  athetoid  movement.  In  other  oases  the  action  is  fine,  inrodnc- 
Ing  wliat  may  bo  called  a  duU  forehead.    The  overaction  does  not  necessarily  erase  expression. 

Column  16,  corrugation :  Knitting  the  eyebrows;  contracting  the  eyebrows.  Vertical  creases  are 
thus  produced.    They  may  coexist  with  overacting  frontals. 

Column  17,  orbicularis  oculi  relaxed:  There  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  orbicularis  oculi,  which  encirclea 
the  eyelids.  Its  tone  gives  sharpness  of  outline  to  the  lower  lid,  so  that  its  convexity  is  seen.  Its 
action  is  increased  in  laughter,  when  this  muscle  is  relaxed  there  is  a  fulness  or  bagginess  under  tha 
eyes. 

Column  18,  eye  movements  defective:  Some  children,  if  an  objeot  is  moved  in  firont  of  them,  follow 
it  not  with  their  eyes  only,  but  with  the  head,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed.  In  other  cases  thec»  is  a  re«t> 
less  wandering  of  the  eyes.    Defects  of  these  kinds  are  noted  in  this  column. 

Coluinu  19,  bead  balance  weak:  In  the  normal  the  head  is  held  erect.  In  these  cases  it  lolls  over  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  droops  forward. 

Column  20.  hand  balanf«  nervous :  In  these  cases  when  the  arm  is  extended  forward,  the  wrist 
droops,  thti  pidm  is  slightly  contracted  laterally,  the  thumb  and  Angers  are  extended  backward  at 
their  Junction  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Column  21,  hand  balance  weak :  In  this  type  of  balance  the  wrist  is  slightly  drooped,  the  palm 
contracted  laterally,  and  the  digits  are  slightly  bent. 

Column  22,  finger  twitches :  Tliijt  is  seen  when  the  hand  is  held  forward  for  inspection. 

Column  23,  lordosis :  In  these  cases,  when  the  hands  are  held  forward,  an  altered  balance  of  the 
spine  may  be  seen,  with  an  arching  forward  in  the  lumbar  region,  while  the  upper  part  between  the 
snoulders  is  thrown  back. 

Column  24,  other  nerve  signs:  These  include  defects  such  as  the  following:  Slowness  to  respond  to 
a  command,  when,  for  instance,  the  children  are  told  to  hold  their  bands  out  in  front  of  them ;  uncer- 
tainty, irregularity,  or  blundering  in  responding  to  such  a  command;  defects  of  speech;  oversmibng 
or  grinning;  openness  of  mouth;  and  tremor.  ^ 

(Jf  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  a  word  must  be  said. 

Note.— It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  proportion  of  children  entered  In  the  tables  as  de- 
fective in  development,  etc..  is  the  proportion  wliioh  would  prevail  in  the  total  child  population  of  a 
district.  From  other  evidence  it  is  certain  that  many  children  thus  dereotive  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  schools,  whether  public  elementary  or  poor  law.  To  find  the  proportion  of  such  children  in  a  die- 
trict,  therefore,  further  inquiry  is  nec<«sary.  The  tables  only  give  the  proportionof  cases  seen  among 
the  children  attending  the  schools  on  certain  dates.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  apart  from  these 
very  important  liroitjitions:  the  tables,  a!i  they  stand,  are  rather  a  collection  of  data  and  illustrations  of 
a  method  of  investigation  than  material  set  forth  with  such  necea<4ury  explanations  as  would  justifjr 
the  drawing  of  any  large  general  conclusions  bearing  on  practical  administration. 
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PART  I. 

Table  1. — General  statement — School  inqmiry  as  to  the  condition  of  50^027  children, 

SUBTABLE  A-— GKOUPS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  NUMBERS  SEEN  AND  NOTED. 


Names. 

Reference  Nos. 

of  schools,  group  by 

group. 

1 

Number  seen  in  schools. 

9 

Numl»er  noted  in 

schedules. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girhi. 

Total. 

Poor-law  (district  and  separate) 

schools. 
Certified  industrial  schools 

]B[nTn^  And  orphanairiy^ 

i-xrs 

5,884 

1,588 

774 
18,638 

3,»47 

407 

1,049 

17. 740 

9,831 

1,995 

1,823 

36,378 

1,333 

600 

172 

3,675 

685 

91 

188 

2,645 

2,017 

601 
358 

xx-xxvin 

XXIX-XXXIV.. 
XXXV-CVI 

Public  elementary  schools,  etc 

6.220 

Total 

I_OVI 

26,884 

23,143 

50,027 

5,579 

3,607 

9,186 

BUBTABLE  B— CHILDREN  (1)  REPORTED  ON  INVESTIGATION  TO  BE  FEEBLE  MINDED 
OR  MENTALLY  EXCEPTIONAL,  OR  (2)  SO  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS. 

[For  illustrations  of  these  cases,  see  p.  1105.] 


Names. 


Reference  Nos. 

of  schools,  group  by 

group. 


Number  seen  in  schools. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


Total. 


Poor-law  (district  and  separate)  schools  . 

CM*tified  industrial  schools 

Homes  and  orphanages 

Public  elementary  schools,  etc 


Total. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin.... 

XXIX-XXXIV  . 
XXXV-CVI 


I-CVI. 


6 
15 

128 


124  I 


110 


234 


Sdbtablh  C— EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN,  OR  CASES  WITH  HISTORY  OF  FITS. 


Names. 

Reference  Nos.  of 

schools,  group  by 

group. 

1 

Number 
seon  in 
schools. 

4 

Nerve 
case*. 

6 

DuU. 

5 

Nntri- 
tion  low. 

3 

Develop- 
ment 
cases. 

• 

• 

1 

■ 
O 

1 

1 

i 

3 

3 

1 

• 

0 

1 

5 

1 
20 

... 

.. 
t    6 

c 
•5 

"ii 

1 

3 

0 
16 

1 

3 

1 

1 
7 

1 

Poor-law  (district  and  sepa- 
rate) schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages 

Public  elementary  schools,  etc. 

I_XIX 

4 

0 
32 

"36 

1 

1 
16 

T8 

5 

1 
48 

54 

4 

0 
18 

0 

1 

12 

4 

1 

30 

IE 

4 

0 

19 

"23 

1 
1 

10 

4 

XX-XXXTV 

XXXV-CVI 

l-CVl 

1 
23 

Total 

22i  19 

12i  35l    6,    5 

11 

19 

9i  28 

1 

1 

!_ 

!__ 

_ 

N.  B.— None  in  certified  industrial  schools. 

SUBTADLE  D.-CASES  CRIPPLED  OR  MAIMED  (NOT  EYE  CASES). 


Names. 

Reference  Nos.  of 

schools,  group  by 

group. 

1 

Number 
seen  in 
schools. 

4 

Nerve 
cases. 

6 

DuU. 

9 

Nutri- 
tion low. 

3 

Develop- 
ment 
cases. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

25 

8 
18 

•s 

5 

6 

5 
11 

3 

& 

31 

13 
29 

31 

4 

22 

i 

C 

6 

9 

21 

•i 

I 

37 

13 
43 

if 

1 

31 

2 
11 

4 

0 

5 
0 

13 

H 

36 

2 
24 

19 

8 
17 

5 

4 

6 
17 

i 

Poor-law  (district  and  sepa- 
rate) Hrho«ils. 
CtTtiflrd  industrial  schools... 

Bomub  snd  orplianai^cs 

Public  elementary  schoobi,  etc . 

I_X1X 

64 

2185) 

2!  7^ 
18   37 
43110 

xx-xxvm.... 
xxix-xxxrv.. 
XXXV-CVI 

i_cvi 

23 

14 

84 

Total 

x» 

841^^!^ 

51 

22 

T6 

57 

36  0^ 

44 

18 

62 

" 

27 

71 

_ 

1 
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Table  1. — General  statement, — School  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  50,0£7  children — 

Continued. 

Sdbtable  E.— children  DEAF. 


Names. 

Beference  Nos.  of 

schools,  group  by 

group. 

1 

Number 
seen  in 
schools. 

4 

Nerve 
cases. 

6 

DuU. 

5 

Nutri- 
tion low. 

3 

Develop- 
ment 
cases. 

1 

3 

H 

1 

1 

H 

1 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

3 
0 
11 

5 

6 

0 
2 
14 

3 

5 

Poor-law  (district  and  sepa- 
rate) schools. 
Certified  indnatrial  schools 

I-XIX, 

15 
3 

9 

1 
4 

19 

24 

4 
4 
35 

13 

3 
0 
11 

7 

1 
3 
12 

20 

4 
3 
23 

9 

3 
0 
6 

4 

0 
3 
14 

13 

3 
3 
20 

2 

0 

19 

XX-XXVIU 

XXIX-XXXIV.. 
XXXV-CVI 

I-CVI 

T) 

nonies  and  orpbanaces 

Public  elementary  schools,  etc . 

0 

1 

2 
11 

2 
12 

2 
25 

Total 

" 

33 

e? 

27 

23 

50 

18 

21 

39 

8 

13 

16 

27 

22'  49 

N.  B.— Children  in  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  entered,  but  one  deaf  and  dumb  school  has 
been  examined,  No.  C  V.  Tests  for  hearing  were  not  generally  used,  but  when  a  child  was  found  deaf 
the  fact  was  noted. 

Table  2. — General  sitiiiatical  eummai^ ^General  analysis  of  oases  seen. 


Reference  No. 
of  schools. 


Schools. 


Number  of  children 
seen. 


M 


il 

Number  of  chil- 
dren noted. 


3 

Cases  with 

defect  in 

development. 


I-XIX 

XX-XXVIII... 
XXIX-XXXIV 
I-XXXIV 


XXXV-C  . 
CI-CVI..,, 
I-CVI 


Poor  law  district  and 
separate  schools. 

Certifiefl  Industrial 
Schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages. 

Total  of  Institn. 

tions  at  which 

children     are 

boarded. 

Public  elementary  and 

day  schools. 
Other  schools 


5,88i 

1,588 

774 


8,947     9,831 

407     1,995 

1,049     1,823 


1,332 
500 
172 


685 

91 

186 


2,017 
591 
358 


107 


8,240 


18. 137 
501 


5,403  13,649 


16,854  34,991 
886,    1,387 


1,904 

3,462 
113 


962  2,956 


2.492 
153 


5,954 
266 


1,324 

2,213 

79 


Grand  total  of  all 
the  106  schools. 


26, 884  23, 143,  50, 027 


5, 579  3, 007 


9,186 


475 
62 
134 


891 

241 


6711,905 


1,4913,704 

73     152 


3,616  2,2355,851 


Reference  No. 
of  schools. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

i-xxxiv 


Schools. 


XXXV-C. 
CI-CVI... 
I^CVI.... 


Poor  law  district  and 
separate  schools. 

Certified  Industrial 
Schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages . 

Total  of  instita- 

tions  at  which 

children      are 

boarded. 

Public   elementary 

and  day  schools. 
Other  schools 


Grand  total  of  all 
the  100  schools. 


Cases  present- 
ing abnormal 
nerve  signs. 


332 

112 

1,333 

2.021 
50 


388 

57 

112 


1,277 


224 


1,890 


1,406  3,427 

111     170 


DelicatOfPale, 
or  thin.  (Nu- 
trition low.) 


236 
41 
14 


291  150 


707:781 
32  36 


329 
60 
49 

447i 


6 

Reported  by 

teachers  as 

mentally  dul^. 


7 

Eye  cases : 
Squints, 
etc.,  not 

ophthalmia. 


510 
223 


801 


1,4881,387 

68       28 


281 
47 
113 
441 


H 

791 
270 

181 


1,242287 


9732,300  531 

49       77   18 


3, 413  2, 074  5, 487,1, 030  973  2, 003  2. 210  1, 463  3, 679:836 


3 

317 
74 
55 


084 

43 

1,473 
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Table  2. — General  statUtical  eummary, — Furihtr  flnalyeis  of  cMea  seen. 


Roferenoe  No. 
of  scboolB. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvm.... 

XXIX-XXXIV. 
I-XXXIV 

xxxv-c 

CI-CVI 

I-CVI 


Schools. 


PoorlAw  acbools. 
Certiflod    Indus- 

triid  schools. 
Homes    and  or- 

phtnages. 

Total  of  in- 
stikations 
at  which 
children 
are  board- 
ed. 
Pnblio    elemen- 
tary. 
Other  schools.... 

Grand  total 
of  all  100 
schools. 


Analysis  of  conditions  of  defect  in  development 


S 

Cranial  abnor* 
mality. 


887 
ISO 


171 
40 


84      79 


581     290 


910 
87 


1,528 


734 
24 


1,048 


558 

200 


113 


871815 


1,644 
61 


Palate 
defectiTC. 


216133 
67  18 

30 


82 


181 


[448332 

33   12 


2,57?796625 


349 
85 


496 


780 
45 


1,821 


lO 

External 

ears 
defective. 


257 
106 


41 


404 


621 
22 


1,047  268 


93 


109 
50 


497 


11 

Epican- 
this. 


101225254 
122 


166 


779338 
89  10 


1, 315  514 


1^ 

Other  de- 
fect in  de- 
velopment. 


27.38 


123288:403210 


248^586483400 

141  241  22'  26 


414 
143 


65 


622 


48 


384  8089080451,553 


Reference  No. 
of  schools.  * 


Schools. 


13 

General  bal- 
ance bad. 


14 

Expression 
defective. 


J9 

Frontals  over- 
act. 


I 


16 

Corra  ca- 
tion. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin.... 

XXIX-XXXIY. 

i-xxxrv 

XXXV-C 

CI-CVI. 

I-CVI 


Poor  law  schools 

Certified  indnstrial 

schools. 
Homes  and  orphanages 

Total  of  instita- 

tions  at  which 

children  are 

boarded. 

Pnblio  elementary  — 

Other  schools 

Grand  total  of  all 
106  schools. 


17 


31 


405 
77 


48 


423 
175 


43 


28 


530 
189 


71 


42 

33 


61    10 


86 


UO 


39 


125 


16 


198 


254 
22 


530      641 


598 
40 


201 


173 


374 


474 


1,168 


659 
22 


149 


790 


791 
85 


70 


15 


85 


146 
8 


1,322 


294 


1,616 


199 


40 


239 


Reference  No. 
oftohools. 


i-xrx 

xx-xxvin... 

XXIX-XXXIY 
I-XXXIV 

XXXV-C 

CI-CVI 

I-CVI 


Schools. 


Poor  law  schools 

Certified  industrial 

schools. 
Homes  and  orphanages. 

Total  of  institu- 
tions at  which 
children  are 
boarded. 

Pnblio  elementary 

Other  schools 

Grand  total  of  all 
106  schools. 


Analysis  of  defective  nerve  signs. 


17 

Orbicularis 

oculi 

relaxed. 


126 
80 


12 


10 


163     81 


243 
19 


343 


18 

Eye  move- 

menta  defec- 

Uve. 


187  120 
85!    87 


22     87 


244  244 


865 


798 


82 


118 


329 


485 


195 
96 


362 


876 
45 


1,283 


J9 

Head  balance 
weak. 


136 


219 


47 


2 


80     57 


319 


113 
21 


137 


881 
20 


90 

Hand  balance 
nervous. 


I 


130 


550 


09 


4151 
32 


516 


148 
40 


U 


199 


819 
48 


1.066 
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Table  2. — General  statistical  summary, — Further  analysis  of  oases  seen, — Continued, 


Beference  No. 

Schools. 

91 

Hand  balance 
weak. 

93 

twit^es. 

93 

Lordosis. 

94 

Other  nenre 
signs. 

of  school*. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I-XIX 

Poor  law  schools 

Certified  indastriftl 

schools. 
Homes  and  orphanages. 

Total   of   institu- 
tions  at  which 
children    are 
hoarded. 

Public  elemeutary 

Other  schools  .......... 

180 
49 

47 

M 

14 

41 

255 
<S3 

88 

80 
25 

2 

1 

8 

105 
28 

10 

36 
14 

2 

45 

4 

6 

81 
18 

8 

lU 
34 

8 

71 
13 

13 

X1S 

xx-xxvm.... 

XXIX-XXXIV  . 

47 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-C 

CI-CVl 

285 

427 
3 

121 

358 
25 

406 

785 
28 

107 

819 
19 

36 

214 
U 

143 

533 
30 

52 

124 

8 

55 

202 
22 

107  186 

826  237 
30     11 

97 

131 
6 

281 

388 

IT 

Grand  total  of  all 
106  schools. 

i      ' 

I-CVI 

715 

504 

1,219 

445 

261 

706 

184 

279.      4in 

434 

234;  068 

Table  3. — Analyses  of  eye  cases. 

[Some  of  these  cases  presented  more  than  one  defect,  but  are  recorded  under  the  principal  defect 

only.] 


Conditions  of  defect  of  the  eye 
and  its  appendaipss. 


Sqnint,  constant  or  varying  (atra- 
biamus) 

Shurt-Hightedness,  without  spe^- 
taclfs 

Using  ooacave  spectacles 

IlRin«^  convex  spectacles 

Eye  lost  by  accident 

Eye  lout  from  disease 

Tremor  of  the  eyes  (nystagmus) . 

Droopiitg  of  one  or  both  eyelids 
(ptosis) 

Disrnse  of  cornea  in  various 
stac^R.  N.  B.—Cases  of  oph- 
thalmia were  not  recorded  .... 

Congenital  defects  of  eye 

Pupils  unequal 

Mim-eUaiieous  defects  of  the  eye 
(including  cataract) 


Total... 205 


Poor  law 

schools 

(I-XIX). 


:i28 

3 
5 
16 
5 
9 
6 

10 


112 


317 


Certified  in- 
dustrial 
(XX- 
XXVIH). 


54 


20 


87 

1 
1 
0 
1 

1 
0 


Homes  and 
orphanages 
(XXIX- 
XXXIV). 


19 

0 
0 
2 

0 

4 
0 


28     27     55 


Public  ele- 
mentary 
(XXXV-  * 
CVI). 


317 

5 

17 

108 

12 

2 
19 


10 


549 


9       9       18 


478 


539 
13 


248 


10^  22 
6 
25 


Total  number 

of  easmln 

eobo(ds 

(I-CVI). 


18     18 


26 


1,027|  836 


322      807 


12 


19 
48 
278 
88 
80 
84 

87 


129 
18 
S 


1,478 
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Table  4. — Analysia  of  cranial  ahnormaWies, 


Abnormal  conditions  of  the 
cranium. 


Head  small 

EcH(l  liirgo 

Bones  on  cranium,  usually 

fmnUil 

Forehead  defective  in  lorm, 

bailly  aliapeti  or  nsirrow  . . 

Trout ;ll  veil ical  rkliii* 

Henil  asymmetrical  in  form 

Dniieo  tephalic 

Olber  tj-pes  (including  hy- 

droccfdialous),     boys,     5; 

girls,  2;  total,  7 

Total 


Poor  law 

schools  {I- 

XIX). 


CertiOed 
industrial 

(XX- 
XXVIII). 


22       2 


3S7,  171 


109     2i 
95 


24     1' 


Ifomes  and- 

orphaniii;e» 

(.KXIX- 

XXXIV). 


&_ 

u 

4 
12 
2 

"i 


53     67 
2 


10 


'I 


Public  elo- 
nientiiry 
(XXXV- 
CVl). 


28   304 


592     839 
24!     104 


83j    387 

f 


2     10 


200J     34     79    113   947 


Total  number  of 

coses  in  schools 

(I-CVI). 


13 


327 
25' 

495 

183 
59 
84 
43 


50 


738 
40 


7531,  705   1,  528    1,  (W8 


3 

l,t»C5 


261 
116 
100 
53 


50 


2,576 


2r.  B.— As  to  cranial  sbnormalitiea  in  rickoty  children,  soe  "  Kickets." 

Table  B.^-Analysii  of  condition  of  palates,    {I-CVL) 


Boys.     Girls.     Total. 


Palate  nanwr 

Palate  V-abaped 

Palate  arcbod,  high,  or  vaulted 

Palate  cleft 

Palate  other  types,  flat,  long,  etc 

Palate  defective  incases  of  rickets 

Palate  and  cranium  defective  in  rickets 

Palate  defective  and  nasal  bones  thick,  wide ,  or  sunken 

Palate  and  cranium  defective  with  nasal  bones  thick  or  sunken 
Cranium  abnormal  and  nasal  bones  thick,  wide,  or  sunken 


450 

291 

741 

235 

171 

406 

86 

41 

127 

14 

8 

22 

10 

15 

25 

795 

526 

1,321 

23 

8 

31 

21 

6 

27 

16 

15 

29 

4 

3 

7 

36 

29 

65 

Table  6. — Analysis  of  cases  presentinj  other  defects  in  development, 
[Some  of  these  cases  presented  more  than  one  of  these  defects.] 


Analysis  of  a  group  of  cases  given 
in  preceding  table  as  "■  other  de- 
fects in  development." 


Small  for  age 

Adipose  type 

IcthyoMis 

Features   coarse,  lips  thick,  lace 

large  and  fat  or  flat 

Forehead  hairy 

Bands  blue  and  cold,   not  general 

ej'anosis 

Nasal  bi>oes  wide,  thick, or  sunken. 
Bridge  of  nose  in  its  soft  tissue 

wiU»  and  superabundant 

Pali»ebral  tissure;*,  or  openings  of 

the  eyes,  small,    narrow   or    ill 

shapen  

Moucb  small 

Face  small 

Prognathous,  the  lower  Jaw  being 

large,  heavy,  and  prominent 

Bare  lip 

Cleft  palate 

Frontal  or  nasal  veins  large 

Congenital  cripples ' 


Poor  law 
scliools 
(I-XIX). 


20 


Certified 
industrial 

(XX- 
XXVIII). 


10 


Homes  and 

orphanges 

(XXIX- 

XXXIV). 


13 


Public  ele- 
mentary 
(XXXVl 
CVI>. 


28 


26 


290  209   209 

6  16  I    9 

7  10  i    7 


54 


Number  of 
ca»<*«  in 
schools 
(I-CVI). 


11 


147   1(M 
40       3 


17     11 
241   214 


33     28 


418 
25 
17 

251 
43 


455 

61 


181 
44 


11 
15 
22 
19 
16 
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The  foUowiug  small  group  of  defects  may  be  added : 


Defects. 


Bojt. 


GirU. 


TotaL 


Palatine  crypta,  puncto,  or  gFOOTes  a4Ja6ent  to  Juncture  of  hard  and  soft 

palate 

Face  asymmetrical 

Orbits  oblique 

Kfevusand  "port  wine  stains*' 

Moles  on  faees 

Cyanosis 

Sni>ernumerary  ears 

Hydrocephalus 

Orbits  sunken 

Little  fingers  crooked  and  partially  ancbyloscd 


51 
9 


10 
7 
5 
S 


This  eronp,  thongh  not  nnmerons^  demands  attention,  as  they  presented  many  de- 
fects ;  tne  following  oases  were  registered,  probably  others  might  haTe  been  noted : 

Table  7.— Children  with  hands  hlue  and  cold. 


Kantber 
examined. 

Nntri. 
tion. 

DoU. 

Derelop' 
ment. 

Kerye 
sijcua. 

Boys - 

17 
11 

8 

4 

8 

12 
6 

14 

Girls 

g 

Total 

28 

7 

15 

18 

22 

This  condition  appears  to  be  more  common  in  resident  schools,  only  1  boy  and  2 
girls  were  noted  in  day  schools.  This  condition  appears  to  be  independent  of  the 
weather,  thongh  cold  may  increase  it  and  cause  chilblains.  The  months  in  which 
these  children  were  seen  wore  as  follows : 
tember,  boy,  1 ;  girl,  1.  October, 

the  boys  were,  cranial  abnormalities, «,  uoxvvvt««3pi*ji<tLo, ««,  avuuuj  voio,  x,  ^bvoisi  x^ 
mentally  defective,  2.  Among  the  girls  wore,  cranial  abnormality,  Ij  mentally  de- 
fective, 3. 

K  B. — The  number  of  (lull  children  given  above  should  probably  be  higher,  as  4 
boys  and  3  girls  were  in  school  XI,  from  which  no  reports  of  mental  status  were  re- 
ceived from  the  teachers. 


urease  m  anu  cause  cnuuiains.  ine  monxus  in  wnicn 
as  follows :  March,  girl,  1.  Julv,  boy,  1  j  girl,  1.  Sep- 
r,  boys,  1 1 ;  girls,  5.  November,  boy.  4 ;  gfirl,  3.  Among 
lalities,  4:  defective  palate,  3 ;  ichtnyosis,  1;  ptosis,  1; 


BINARY  DEFECTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  CONDITION. 

The  number  of  binary  defects  registered  was,  boys,  1,240;  girls,  683;  total,  1,923. 
The  number  of  children  presenting  binary  defects  has  not  been  determined;  some 
children'presented  more  than  two  defects  m  development,  so  that  their  numbed  must 
have  been  less  than  the  number  of  cases  given  above;  prooablynot  10  per  cent  of  the 
cases  had  more  than  two  defects.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  correlative  value  of  combined 
defects  in  development  may  be  given,  as  in  tables  adjacent. 


Table 


8. — Showing  the  relative  frequency  of  binary  defects  in  development  {schools  J- 

CFI). 


Cranial  ab- 
normalities. 

Palate. 

Epicantbis. 

Em-. 

Other  de- 
fects in  de- 
velopment. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Cranial  abnormalities 

153 

124 

277 

46 
41 

44 

83 

90 

74 

194 
103 
74 

44 

17 
29 

288 
120 
103 

281 
142 
100 
106 

219 

Rnn 

Palate-  r-.-.r^.Tr-, - rr- 

153 
46 
IM 
281 

124 
44 
44 

219 

277 
90 
238 
500 

73J  215 

Bpicaulhis - 

41 
103 
142 

33 
17 
73 

74 
120 
215 

73'  178 

Ear 

74 
100 

29 
73 

103 
173 

27!  133 

Other  defects  in  development 

106 

27 

133 

1 
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Table  9. — Analysis  of  oases  presenting  oilier  aibnormal  nerve  signs, 
[Some  of  those  cases  presented  more  than  one  of  these  nerve  signs.  ] 


Analysis  of  a  group  of  cases  given 
in  preceding  tables  as  "other 
abnormal  nerre.signs." 


Poor-law 

schools  (I> 

XIX). 


Certified 
industrial 


vni). 


(XX. 
XXVI 


Homes  and 
or^an^es 

XXXIV). 


PnbUo 

elementary 

(XXXV- 

CVI). 


I 


Number  of 

cases  in 

schools  (I- 

CVI). 


1«8 
186 


103 
112 


4 
41 


58 
54 


87 
84 


Response  in  action  defective 

Speech  defective 

Motionless  or  statuesque 

Mouth  open 

Grinning 

Pontinp:,  {.  e.,  orbicularis  oris  in  con- 
dition of  over  touicitv 

Over  mobile— too  much  spontane- 
ous movement 

Tremor 

Parinthetic  balance  of  arms.  When 
hands  are -held  out  they  touch 
one  another  with  the  thumbs 
turned  down 

Epilepsy 

Paralysis 

Ptosis 

Kystagmus 


PART  II. 

Table  10. — Shotcing  co-relaiion  of  menial  dullness,  defects  in  development,  nerve  signs, 

and  low  nutrition, 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 


Cases  presenting  the 
condition  of— 

Total. 

Mental  duU- 

nessalso 
present  in— 

Defects  in  de- 
velopment 
alsopresent , 

Nerve  signs 
also  present 

Low  nutri- 
tion a^ 
present  in— 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

H 

Mental  dullness 

510 
888 
889 
239 

281 

701 

830 

102 

522 

347 
513 

176 
218 

523 
791 

67 
159 

151 

62 
80 
63 

119 

Defects  in  development . 
Nerve nims  ............ 

476 1,368 

3881,277 

03     320 

330 
347 
«7 

192 
176 
52 



622 
623 
119 

239 

513 
159 

248 
80 

79i 

217 

Low  nutrition 

230 

H 

63 

217 

CERTIFIED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Mental  dullness *. 

Development  defects 

Nerve  signs 

Low  nutrition 


223 
829 


41 


270 
391 
891 
69 


148 
151 


177 
184 


148 


200 
27 


37 


177 


237 
50 


200 
"84 


37 


22 


237 
"*66 


50 
56 


HOMES  AND  ORPHANAGES  (XXIX-XXXIV). 


Mental  dullness 

Defects  in  development 

Nerve  signs 

Low  nutrition 


107 

112 

11 


113 
134 
112 
85 


181 
211 
224 
49 


50     76 

45^    63 
20 


126 
108 


50     76     126 


145 
43 


45 

77 


23 


108 
145 


29 


20      28 


43 
29 
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Tablb  10. — Showing  co-relation  of  mental  dullness,  etc, — Continned. 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTCARY  SCHOOLS,  ETC.  (XXXV-CVI). 


Mental  dnllneM 

I>6v«lopmeDt  defect!. . 

Kervo  si^n 

Low  natritlon 


0222. 


1.4151 
2,2921.564 
2,0801,51 
7391    817 


437 

3.856 
3.597 
1,556 


8701  631 1, 501 
627  j  6081,435 
305  810    615 


1,501 


827 
1,155 


441 


6061,435 
743  l,r" 


4M     931 


305 


810 


534  583 
441  490 


6U 
1,127 
931 


SUMMARY. 


Montal  dullness ^2, 316 1 ,  463|3, 679I . . 

DevelopnH^nt  defects 3, 616  2, 235  5, 851 1, 398 

Xervesiffna 3,413  2.074  5.487.1,370 

LownutriUon |l,030|    973  2,003     402 


9282.826 

880  2,250 
395!    797 


733   726,1, 459 


1,9751,0963,071 


635     5981.233 


635!  5981,233 


Table  11. — Showing  co-relation  of  combined  conditions  with  mental  dullness. 


Union  schools. 

Certified  industrial  schools. 

Combined  conditions. 

Total  cases  pre- 
senting the  com- 
bination. 

Mentally  dull. 

Total  cases  pre- 
senting the  com- 
bination. 

MontaUy  didl. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

248 
80 

47 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

GlrU.]TotaL 

Defects  in  development 
with  nerve  sicns 

Detects  in  develupment 
with  low  nutrition 

Defects  in  development 
with  low  nutrition  and 
nerve  signs 

543 
159 

95 

791 
239 

142 

220 
62 

84 

44 

112 
32 

19 

22 

332 
84 

53 

66 

200 
27 

20 

37 
23 

14 

237 
60 

34 

90 
12 

U 

13 

18 
10 

6 

6 

106 

a 

17 

No  defect   in    develop- 
ment with    no  nerve 
siim  ................... 

1§ 

Homes  and  orphanages  (XiLUL- 

Public  elementary  schools,  etc. 

(xxxv43vi). 

Combined  conditions. 

Total  cases  pre- 
senting the  com- 
bination. 

Mentally  dull 

Total  cases  pre- 
senting the  com- 
bination. 

Mentally  duB. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

with  nerve  si^s 

Defects  iu  development 

with  lownatrition 

Defects  in  development 

with  low  nutrition  and 

nerve  si^os 

77 
13 

4 

68 
30 

15 

145 
43 

19 

28 
5 

2 

7 

40 
18 

11 

7 

68 
23 

13 

14 

1,155 
534 

293 

743 
503 

305 

1,898 
1,127 

596 

497 
222 

145 

m 

305 
230 

121 

100 

803 
45S 

208 

No   defect   in    develop- 
ment   and    with     no 
nerve  si^. ............ 

SUMMARY. 


Combined  conditions. 

Total  cases  present- 
ing the  combination. 

Also  mentally  dull. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

Defects  In  development  with  nerve  •li'ms 

1,975 
733 

412 
525 

1,096 
726 

381 
891 

3,071 
1,459 

793 
919 

835 
291 

192 
185 

475 
290 

167 
134 

1,810 
581 

340 
310 

Defoct'i  in  development  with  low  nutrition 

Defects  in  development  with  low  nutrition  and 
norvo  si  i;n» 

No  defect  in  development  and  with  no  nerve  sign  . . 
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Table  12. — Xumherof  children  with  each  defect  in  development;  aleo  giolmg  their  oo- 

relatione. 


[Percentages  are  taken  on  namber  of  cases  presenting  the  defect.] 


ToUl 
presenting  each 
defect,  among 
50,000  children. 


Total  of  development 

oases 

Cranial  abnormalities.. 

Defects  of  palate 

Defeots  of  external  ear. 

Euicantliis 

Cnildren  small  for  age  . 
Nasal  bones  deform^.. 
Features  large  or  coarse 
Palpebral  fissures  small 
Houtb  small 


I 


61«  2. 2355,851 
5281.048  2,576 
796i    5251.321 

2681,316 

384     — 

209 

214 

104 
83 
17 


514' 

200. 

241 
UT 
08 


1 


418 
455 
251 
181 
44 


With  abnormal 
nerre  signs. 


Withlovnutrition. 


I 


.0751, 
850 
441 
668 

227 
119 
131 
112i 

61 
16 


P.etP.et. 

00(r  54.6  40.0 
55.6  50.6 
2621  55.4  48.0 
128,  54.0.  47.7 
160  44. 1  41. 6 
no;  56.0  52.0 


95!  54.3 
68,  76.1 
67  62.2 
10  50.2 


44.3 
66.8 
68.6 
68.8 


732 

382 

173 

1»6 

66 

88 

16 

10 

22 


726 

480 

16.' 

72 


101 
VJ 
17 


I 


Reported  doll  by 
teachers. 


P.et.P.et. 
20.2  32.01, 
25.7  45. 8{ 


21.7 
18.7 


73   12.6 


42.1 
6.6 
12.0 
16  22. 4 
21  29.6 


28.9 
26.8 
19.0 
48.3 
8.8 
16.3 
19.2 
11.7 


P.eLP.eL 
398  928^3a3  38.7 
634  477|  41.4  46.6 
324!  232|  40.7  43.3 
340  103  32.4  38.4 
192   136'  37.3,  36.1 


7a 

87 

73 

41 

8 


79  37.3'  37.3 
771  36.  l!  36.0 
431  49.61  41.S 
89  41.8  47.0 
101  29. 6  68.  • 


Tabub  13. — Nerve  eigne  in  eo-relation  with  defects  in  development ,  low  nntrition,  and  mental 
dise-aseSf  as  reported  bif  the  teachera^^ll  echools  (I-CVI.). 


Xach  condition,  respec- 
tively. 


Boys.  irirla.Total 


TotaL 


Boys.  Giris.  Total.  Boys.  'Oirls.  Total.  Boys.  GirU.  Total. 


Defiects  in  devel- 
opment. 


Low  nutrition. 


Mental  dullness. 


Total  of  oases  presenting 
abnr*nnid  nerve  signs 

(4) 3,413 

General  balance  defect- 
ive (13) 201 

Expression  defective  <14). 
Frontals  overacting  (15) .  1,322 

CorrugaUon  (18) 199 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed 

(17) 622 

Eye  movements  defective 

(18) 798 

Head  balance  weak  (19) . .  219 
Hand  balanoe  weak  (21) . .  715 
Hand   balance    nervous 

(20) 550 

Finger  twitches  (22) 445 

Lordosis  (23) 184 

Other  nerve  ^gns  (24) . . .  434 


2,074 


173 

474 


5,487 

374 
1,168 


294  1,616 


40 

843 

486 
319 
504 

516 
261 
279 
234 


239 

866 

1,283 

638 

1,219 

1,068 
706 
463 
668 


1,976 

138 
493 
583 

106 

861 

500 
151 
376 


92 
278 


1,006 

86 
329 
146 

22 

224 

298 
178 
196 

206 
99 
107 
185 


8,071 

224 
822 
728 
137 

686 

798 
829 
671 

468 
301 
199 
413 


636 

47 
191 
821 

46 

112 

130 
46 
U6 

Ul 
90 
86 

104 


588 

66 

146 
64 
6 

112 

160 
100 
107 

158 
96 
87 
68 


1,233 


103 
337 


61 
224 


165 
222 

260 
185 
123 
162 


1,870 

08 
369 
648 

91 

208 

829 
97 
286 

189 
143 
72 
228 


880 

72 
253 
136 

21 

158 

222 
145 

178 

170 
78 
86 

126 


171 


U2 


661 
249 


899 
221 
157 
363 


Table  14 — Percemtagee  of  ahoxe  defective  nerve  eigne  all  echooU  (I^CVI), 


3 

Defects  in  develop- 
ment. 

5 

X«ow  nutrition. 

6 

Mental  dullness. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abnormal  nerve  slms  (4) 

67.8 
68.6 
71.0 
44.1 
52.7 
69.1 
62.6 
68.9 
52.4 
46.0 
45.3 
50.0 
64.0 

62.8 
50.0 
09.4 
49.6 
55.0 
65.3 
61.4 
55.8 
38.8 
39.7 
37.9 
38.3 
67.6 

55.9 
59.8 
70.8 
45.0 
53.1 
67.6 
62.1 
61.1 
46.8 
42.9 
42.6 
42.9 
61.8 

18.6 
23.8 
27.6 
16.7 
27.6 
21.4 
]a2 
21.0 
16.0 
20.1 
20.2 
19.5 
23.9 

28.4 
32.3 
30.8 
21.7 
15.0 
32.6 
30.9 
34.1 
2L2 
30.6 
36.4 
31.1 
24.7 

22.4 
27.2 
28.8 
17.6 
21.3 
25.8 
2L8 
28.8 
18.2 
25.2 
26.2 
26.5 
24.1 

40.1 
49.2 
53.1 
41.4 
45.7 
39.8 
41.1 
44.2 
40.0 
84.3 
32.1 
89.1 
62.5 

42.4 
41.6 
5:i.8 
46.2 
52.5 
46.0 
45.7 
45.4 
35.3 
32.9 
29.8 
30.5 
68.4 

41.0 

General  balance  defective  (18) 

KxpreAsion  ilofective  (14).... 

45.7 
53.2 

Frontala  overacting  (15) - 

42.3 

Corrugation  (16) 

46.8 

Orbicnlaris  oculi  relaxed  (17) 

il.Z 

Eyo  movements  defective  ( lo) 

42.8 

Sfead  balance  weak  (19) * 

44.9 

Hand  balance  weak  (21) 

88.0 

Hand  balanoe  nervous  (20) 

33.6 

Finirer  twitches  (22) 

8L3 

Lordosis  (23) 

33.9 

Other  nerve  sins  (24) 

62.8 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  AS  FACTORS  IN  PRODUCING  MENTAL  DULLNESS. 

As  a  main  purpose  in  tliis  inquiry  has  been  to  demonstrate  tliat  in8i>ection  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  may  afford  a  basis  for  estimations  of  their  capacity  for  mental  action 
the  facts  bearing  directly  upon  this  question  have  been  summarized  in  the  next 
table.  The  yisible  signs  observed  are  mainly  in  these  groups:  Defects  in  develop- 
ment (see  tables  11, 12);  abnormal  nerve  signs  (see  tables  13. 14),  and  indications  of 
low  nutrition.  The  special  value  of  signs  of  defects  in  development  is  that  they  are 
indications  of  congenital  abnormality  with  a  certain  amount  of  probability  that  tho 
brain  functions  may  not  be  quite  op  to  the  normal  capacity.  This  probability  is 
increased  when  in  addition  to  visible  defects  in  the  developmlsnt  we  also  see  abnor^* 
mal  nerve-signs,  which  are  the  direct  indication  of  brain  action  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  Development  defects  appear  to  be  factors  in  producing  low  nutrition 
of  the  body  (and  brain)  even  in  the  well-fed  and  protected  children  in  resident  schools 
(I-XXXI V),  and  in  a  greater  decree  in  the  day  schools.  It  seems  that  when  defects 
in  development  are  associated  with  low  nutrition,  the  condition  of  development  of 
body  and  brain  is  more  probably  associated  with  mental  dullness.  When  we  meet 
with  cases  of  defect  in  development  with  low  nutrition  and  abnomal  nerve  signs  we 
find  that  44  per  cent  are  reported  by  the  teachers  as  mentally  dull. 

Table  15. — Physical  conditions  in  oo-relation  with  mental  dullness  as  reported  by  ike 

teachers  {sdiools  I-CVl). 


Each  condition  or  com- 
bination of  conditions,  re- 
spectively. 


Cases  presenting  some  de- 
fect in  deyelopment 

Oases  presenting  abnormal 
nerve  signs 

Development  cases  with 
nerve  signs 

Kerve  cases  without  de- 
relnpment  defects 

Development  cases  with- 
out nerve  signs 

Cases  presenting  low  nn- 
trition 

Development  oases  with 
low  nutrition 

Development'  cases  with 
low  nutrition  and  nerve 
signs 

Cases  without  develop- 
ment defects  or  nerve 
signs 

Response  in  action  defec- 
tive  

Cases  with  development 
defects  or  with  nerve 
signs 

Average  among  the  50,000 
children 

Averaee  among  the  cases 
notea  for  some  defect. . . . 


Total. 


Boys.     Qirls.     Total. 


8,616 
8,413 
1,»75 
1,438 
1.611 
1.030 
733 

412 

525 
112 

6,054 
6,884 
5,579 


2,235 

2,074 

1,006 

978 

1,139 

973 

726 

881 

394 
56 

8,213 
23,143 
8,607 


5,851 
5,487 
3,071 
2,416 
2,780 
2,003 
1,459 

1,793 

919 
168 

8.267 
50,027 
9,186 


Reported  by  teaohc 
mentally  dull. 


teaoheitas 


Boys.      Okls.     Total. 


1,896 
1,870 
855 
535 
541 
402 
291 

192 

185 
75 

1,933 
2,216 
2,216 


880 
475 
405 
441 
395 
290 

157 

134 
39 

1,333 
1,463 
1,463 


2,826 
2,250 
1,330 
940 
982 
797 
581 

849 

819 
114 

8.266 
8,679 
8.679 


Percentage  of  dull 
children  taken  on  num- 
ber presenting  th^ 
condition. 


Boys.     Qirls.     Total. 


38.6 
40.1 
43.2 
87.2 
32.9 
89.0 
39.7 

46.6 

82.2 
67.0 

88.2 
8.2 
89.7 


41.5 
42.4 
43.8 
4L4 
8a7 
40.5 
39.9 

41.2 

84.0 
69.0 

41.4 

6.8 

40.5 


89.7 
4L0 
43.2 
38.9 
35.3 
39.7 
39.8 


34.7 
67.8 


T.8 
40.0 


Table  16. — Special  group  among  other  defects  in  development  in  correlation  tcith 
abnormal  nerve  signs,  low  nutrition,  and  mental  dullness,    {I^CVI, ) 


Each  condition  respect- 
ively. 

1 

1 

1 

Abnormal  nerve 
sign. 

Low  nutritioD. 

Mental  dullness. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Children  small  for  their 

Hfrf) 

209 

241 
147 
98 
27 
827 
84 

209 

214 
104 
83 
17 
938 
16 

418 

455 

251 

181 

44 

1,066 

100 

119 

131 
112 
61 
16 
177 
40 

no 

96 
68 

67 

10 

872 

7 

229 

226 
180 
118 

26 
649 

47 

88 

16 
19 
22 
8 
161 
18 

101 

19 
17 
16 

2 
899 

8 

189 

85 
86 
88 

10 
660 
21 

78 

87 
73 
41 
8 
166 
85 

79 

77 
48 
88 
10 
863 
6 

167 

Bridge  of  nose  thick  or 
sunken  ................ 

164 

Features  coarse  or  large . . 
Palpebral  fissures  small . 
^onth  JiTnall 

116 
80 
18 

Headstall 

618 

Head  asymmetrical 

41 
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Table  17. — Showing  eo-relation  of  binary  defects  in  development  respectively  with  mental 
dullness,  low  nutHtion,  and  abnormal  nerve  signs  in  percentages  taken  on  number  of  each 
combined  defect  {schools  I-CFI,) 


Combined  dofects. 


Boys. 


Cranial  and  other  defects 

Craniom  and  palate  de- 
fective  

Craninm  and  ear  defect- 
ive  

Palate  and  other  defect. . 

Epicanthis  and  other  de- 
fect  

Ear  and  other  defect. . . . . 

Palate  and  ear  defective. 

Epicanthis  and  ear  de- 
fective  

Cranial  defect  and  epi- 
canthis   

Palate  defective  and  epi- 
canthis   


Total. 


153 

IM 
142 

100 
106 
103 

74 

46 

41 


Girls.  ToUl. 


219 
124 

44 

73 

73 
27 
17 

29 

44 

33 


Boys. 


500 

277 

238 
215 

173 
133 
120 

103 

90 

74 


Low  nutrition. 


Pr.et 
33.4 

41.8 

24.7 
24.0 

13.0 
18.8 
14.5 

14.8 

89.1 

19.5 


Pr.ctJPr,et 


Girls. 'Total. 


Boys.  Girls. 


43.3 

46.0 

50.0 
24.6 

19.1 
33.3 
58.8 

41.3 

63.6 

24.2 


37.8 

43.0 

29.4 
24.1 

15.6 
21.7 
20.8 

22.3 

51.1 

21.6 


Abnormal  nerve 
signs. 


Pr.et 
68.0 

88.2 

60.0 
62.0 

52.0 
68.0 
54.3 

43.2 

89.1 

36.5 


Total 


Pr.cL 
55.2 

5L6 

40.9 
45.2 

48.0 
48.1 
52.8 

55.1 

79.5 

54.5 


Pr.et 
62.4 

71.8 

56.3 
56.2 

50.2 
63.9 
54.1 

46,6 

84.4 

44.5 


Mental  dulln^s. 


Boys. 


Pr.et 
50.0 


74.5 


35.0 
52.1 


41.0 
40.5 


28.3 
80.4 
31.7 


Girls.  Total 


Pr.et 
43.8 

45.1 

43.1 
4L0 

34.2 
40.7 
29.8 

39.0 

50.0 

39.3 


Pr.et. 
47.0 

61.3 

36.5 
48.3 

38.1 
40.6 
38.3 

31.0 

66.5 

35.1 


PART  III. 
Tabus  18. — Cases  feeble-minded  or  mentally  exceptional. 


Bpye. 

Girls. 

124 

110 

84 

75 

96 

77 

26 

25 

17 

18 

5 

5 

5 

3 

20 

10 

Total. 


Number  found  in  schools  I-CVI 

Coincident  defects : 

Cases  defective  in  development 

Abnomial  nerve  signs 

Nutrition  low 

Development  defective,  with  abnormal  nerve  signs  and  low  nutrition 

Epileptic 

Crippled  or  paralysed 

Eye  cases 


a284 

159 
173 
51 
30 
10 
'8 
86 


a  Of  these  234  cases,  Boys  2,  Girls  3,  Total  5,  had  cold  bln6  hands. 

In  one  family  3  cases  were  found  attending  the  some  day  schooL  Cases  occurring 
in  the  poor  law  schools  have  been  given  in  detail.  In  a  poor  law  school  there  were 
also  3  from  one  family. 

Table  19. — Children  reported  on  investigation  to  be  feeble-minded  or  mentally  exceptional, 
or  so  reported  by  the  teachers. 


Eeference  No. 

Schools. 

Number 
seen  in 
schools. 

IdioU. 

ImbccUes. 

Mentally 
exceptional. 

Feebly- 
gifted,  a 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys,  Girls. 

I-XIX 

Poor  law 

Certified  indus- 
trial. 

Homes  and  or- 
phanages. 

Day  schools  b 

44 

3 

78 

41 
6 

13 

50 

12 

7 

1 
2 

32 

2 
55 

33 

xx-xxvm 

4 

XXIX-XXXIV-. 

2 
7 

u 

XXXV-CVl 

2 

0 

18 

3 

6 

37 

Total 

124 

110 

2 

0 

30 

16 

3 

9 

89 

85 

ft  Many  cases  reffistered  as  "  Feebly -gifted  **  were  very  low  class. 

b  It  is  probable  that  among  those  entered  as  "  Feebly-gifted  mentally,"  some  would  be  found,  on  fur- 
ther examination,  to  be  really  imbecile,  and  many  capable  of  great  improvement;  of  the  imbecile  cases, 
S  boys  and  2  girls  were  also  epileptic. 
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Table  19,  a. — Poor  law  {district  and  separate)  schooh  {I-XIX),  epileptic  children,  or 

cases  with  history  of  fits. 


Sex, 

No. 

Age. 

Standard. 

History  of  caaes. 

Girl 

Boy 

Boy 

Boy 

Boy 

553 
2950 

1171 

221a 
810 

14 
10 

U 

15 
10 

VI 

I 

II 

rv 

Primer 

Palate  Vsbaped.    At  times  seems  quite  lost,  at  other  times  in- 

Solent  or  sulky;  rery  naughty.    Possiblv  petit  mal. 
Ears  very  large;  front als  overact;  hands  balance  with  thumb* 

tentive;  epileptic. 

Head  small,  10  inches,  not  badly  shapen;  short  and  too  small 
for  age;  expression  quite  wanting;  mouth  open;  hands  bal- 
ance with  thumbs  drooped;  general  balance  asymmetrical 
and  stiff,  with  slight  inclination  of  body  forward;  epUeptic; 
below  the  average  in  inteilisenoe. 

Forehead  rather  narrow;  nalate  normal;  epicanthis  slij^htly 
developed;  expression  rather  wanting;  slight  tremor  of  fin- 
gers, left  hand  only,  and  its  balance  is  rather  weak;  has  had 
epileptic  fits;  mentally  very  dull. 

Physiognomy  average;  expression  wanting:  said  to  have  bad 
epileptic  fits  at  home,  none  in  school;  mentally  dull. 

These  five  cases  were  the  only  children  with  any  evidence  as  to  epilepsy.  In  the 
certified  industrial  schools  (XX-XXVIU)  no  epileptics  were  found.  In  the  homes 
and  orphanages  (XXIX-XXXIV)  only  one  epileptic  child  was  found.  This  case  is 
the  last  on  the  following  table. 

Table  20. — Public  elementary  and  other  schools  (XXXV-CVI),    Epileptic  children,  or 

cases  with  history  of  fits, 

Beference  Ko.  049;  girl;  age,  11;  standard,  IIO  Big  for  class,  expression  and  balance  normal,  but 
head  often  held  in  asymmetrical  i>ostuie;  eyes  much  turned  down;  reported  to  hi^ve  had  fits  till 
eighteen  months  sgo. 
1042;  cirl;  age,  11;  standard,  HI:  Hetid  well  made,  palate  slightly  V-shaped ;  wanting  in  cheerful 
cpression;  wanting  in  spontaneous  movement;  hands  bine  with  cold;  sneaks  fairly  well;   fairly 


expression.  „         .  .    ^  ,  , 

regular  in  attendance;  very  vacant  at  times;  below  average  ability;  possibly  attacks  of  petit  mol. 

&6C ;  boy ;  age,  12 ;  standard,  I :  Physiognomy,  normal ;  expression  fixed,  with  < 
relaxed:  thin  and  pale;  stammers;  is  weak  ana  dull,  and  is  said  to  have  had  fits. 


,  with  cormgation ;  O.  oculi 


2394;  boy;  age,  S;  infant  standard:  Head, small;  too  motionless;  without  expression;  looks  pale, 
thin,  and  aelicate;  is  said  to  have  had  fits  at  home,  none  in  school;  a  good  child,  not  lively;  reads 
fairly  well. 

2487;  boy;  aee,10;  standard.  IV:  Head,  large;  frontal  bosses ;  expression  bright;  reported  as  dull 
io  school:  has  nad  a  few  occasional  fits  at  home,  none  in  school. 

2901;  girl:  age,  13;  standard,  VII:  Head  and  features  normal;  expression  wanting;  eyes  wander 
and  do  not  fix  well;  hand' balance,  feeble;  movements  uncertain;  she  looks  at  others  before  moving 
as  told ;  nerve  system  probably  not  sound ;  very  dull  in  school,  but  improving ;  has  fits  at  home,  none 
in  school. 

3178;  boy;  age,  11;  standard,  IV:  Epicanthis;  expression,  wanting;  smiles  much;  looks  deficient  in 
intellect;  speech  defective  and  indistinct;  did  not  talktUl  five  years  of  i^;  general  appearance 
healthy;  reported  as  "very  good  and  well  conducted;  very  nervous;  ability  average  in  all  suttJecta 
except  reading,  which  is  owing  to  defect  in  speech ;  has  fits  in  school." 

33o5;  boy;  age,  14;  standard; IH:  Not  seen,  being  absent  from  fits;  r^>orted  epileptic  and  dull. 

6905;  boy;  not  seen;  out  of  school;  reported  as  epileptic,  with  no  mental  power. 

527R;  cln;  age.  12;  standard,  III:  Head  and  features  normal;  expression  fixed,  with  corrugation; 
hand-balance  feeble;  response  slow;  reported  as  a  nervous,  frightened  child;  said  to  have  fits,  but  has 
had  none  in  school. 

5355;  boy;  age,  13;  standaxd,  VI:  Head,  features,  expression  normal;  hand-balance  weak;  lordosis; 
a  clever  boy;  conduct  very  good ;  has  epileptic  fits  botn  at  home  and  in  school. 

5356;  boy;  age,  12;  standard.  Ill:  Frontal  bosses;  palate  narrow;  expression  wanting  in  changeful- 
ness;  very  dull  or  mentally  defective;  conduct  good;  epileptic. 

7488;  boy;  ago, 8;  standard, I:  Head  and  features  normaj ;  no  abnormal  nerve-sisns  observed;  pro- 
senied  as  ^'  very  dull;  said  to  have  had  fits  at  home  sequent  to  a  fall,  none  in  schoof." 

6624;  boy;  age, 7;  standard,  I:  Features  and  expression  normal;  O. oculi  relaxed;   saoint;  uses 

glasses ;  intelligent,  but  a  solitary  child :  never  plays  with  other  children ;  clean  and  not  vicious ;  haa 
ad  fits  at  home,  none  lately. 

6625;  boy;  age,  9;  standard,  I:  Frontal  bosses ;  pale  and  pieeon-breasted ;  features  good;  expression 
wanting  in  changefulness ;  speech  defective;  response  slow ;  has  fits ;  not  much  below  average  in  meu> 
tal  capacity. 

7345;  girl;  age,  8;  standard,  I:  Physiognomy  normal;  expression  bright;  dull  in  school;  used  to 
have  fits,  none  now;  never  in  any  school. 

7371;  girl;  age. 8;  standard,  If:  Head  small;  circumference,  19.5  inches;  very  thin;  expression  too 
■till;  response  in  movement  good :  a  eood  child,  but  dull ;  epileptic. 

7390;  girl;  age,  10;  standard,  IV:  Phvsiognomy  and  expression,  etc.,  normal;  reported  of  average 
attainments,  but  very  nervous;  said  to  nave  fits  at  home,  none  at  school. 

230(1889);  girl;  age,  8;  infant  standard :  Head  normal;  palate  arched  and  narrow;  epicanthis  very 
slight;  expression  and  nutrition  good;  very  dull;  can  not  speak  plainly;  said  to  have  had  a  fit  of 
twelve  hours'  duration  last  year. 

263  (1889);  bov;  age,  5;  infant  standard:  A  small  child:  nutrition  good,  but  pale;  forehead  very 
shallow;  frontals  overact  finely,  with  cormgation;  "pussies  teacher;  clever  at  lessons,  but  at  times 
looks  silly  and  can  not  be  got  to  speak  for  a  while; "  reads  and  spells  well ;  clever  at  lessons  when  he 
will  work ;  possibly  a  case  of  petit  maL 

287  (1889) ;  boy;  age,  11;  standard.  III:  Physiognomy  normal,  and  head  of  good  size;  hands  nervooe 
balance;  slight  lordosis;  thin,  nale;  not  troublesome;  used  to  have  fits. 

325  (1889);  girl;  age,  8;  standard,  I:  Development  average;  a  varying  diyergent  squint;  reported 
very  bright,  but  very  nervous;  said  to  be  subject  to  fits. 
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785;  girl;  age,  6;  infant  standard:  Derelopment  signs  arerage;  looks  silly;  turns  away  her  head 
frhen  S[>okcn  to ;  restshvr  head  on  the  table;  troublesome  in  school;  dirty;  average  in  school  lessons; 

lUI8fit«i. 

921  (1889);  boy;  age,  10;  standard,  TV:  No  points  obscnred;  reported  as  intelligent,  but  has  fits  at 
school,  lasting  some  seconds;  he  falls  dnwn  and  kicks ;  has  had  160  fits  in  one  day. 

828(1889);  boy;  age,  14;  standard,  TI:  Average  development;  right  hemiplegia  from  infancy; 
writes  with  left  hand;  only  ordinary  intelligence; lias  fits,  none  in  school. 

6181;  girl;  age*  9;  standard,  II:  woU-maue;  eyes  do  not  follow  well;  response  not  bad,  but  not  very 
exact;  reported  "very  defective  in  intelligence,  and  epileptic." 

6185;  girl;  age,  8;  infiuit  standard :  Head  very  small,  18.5  inches  circumference,  not  badly  shapen; 
earn  badly  mat^  in  rim;  expression  wanting;  no  response  in  action;  will  not  speak;  thin;  does  not 
speak;  can  not  read  or  write,  but  appears  to  understand  some  things  said;  mentally  defective,  and 
epileptic. 

7089;  girl;  age,  11;  standard,  II:  Pbvsio^omy  average;  hands  balance  in  "nervous  posture,"  with 
finger  twitches;  reported  dull,  with  epileptic  fits  in  school. 


G097;  f^l;  age,  6;  infant  standard :  Not  seen,  but  reported  by  teacher  as  "  dull  and  epileptic." 
89  (1888);  sin;  age,  8;  standard.  I:  Forehead  rather  narrow;  mouth  kept  open;  wanting  in  expres- 
sion; pale,  thin,  and  has  a  couch ^  "at  times  seems  wuiting  mentally;  will  then  give  ridiculous 


answers;"  probably  mentally  detective  with  petit  mal. 

4490 ;  bov ;  age,  13 ;  standard,  II :  Has  left  school,  but  was  sent  for  by  teacher ;  was  in  school  four  years, 
and  practically  did  no  work ;  at  last  fits  became  so  strong  as  to  interfere  with  the  school;  expression 
bright;  eyes  not  well  moved. 

^88;  boy;  age,  12;  standard,  Y:  Frontal  vertical  ridge;  frontals  overact;  O.oculi  lax;  tremor;  quiet 
and  intelligent;  said  to  have  had  fits,  none  in  school. 

5780;  boy:  age,  9;  standard.  Ill:  Physiognomy  average;  hands  balance  in  "nervous  posture,"  with 
finger  twiCclios;  infantile  palsy  of  right  leg,  which  is  short ;  an  average  boy,  but  used  to  have  fits  in 
infant  schooL 

4204;  girl;  age,  8;  standard.  Ill :  Palate  narrow ;  expression  bright;  speaks  well;  thin;  very  dull 
in  learning,  but  well  behaved ;  has  had  fits,  but  none  in  school. 

^£26;  boy;  age,  13;  standard  VI:  Strong  and  well  built;  expression  wanting;  smiles  too  much ;  eyes 
not  well  moveu;  reported  "  very  uneven  in  work;  learns  some  subjects  ouickly  and  easily,  at  others 
he  is  hopeless ;  epileptic  fVom  6  years  old :  sometimes  two  or  three  fits  a  oay  in  school." 

4263;  boy;  age,  10;  standard,  III :  Head  normal;  expreasion  bright;  eyes  not  well  moved;  has  a  bad 
memory,  and  fits  in  schooL 

6854;  boy;  age,  6;  infant  standard :  Head  small;  bridge  of  nose  thick;  expression  wanting;  head- 
balance  weak,  and  general  balance  very  asvmmetrical ;  movements  slow ;  very  thin ;  said  to  be  very 
spiteful ;  claws  other  children ;  has  severe  %ts  at  home,  none  in  school.    Mentally  bright. 

6868:  boy;. age,  5;  infant  standard :  Head S'u all;  child  thin :  very  spiteful;  pulls  chUdren'a  hair; 
mentally  average;  has  had  fits  at  home,  often  away  ill,  never  fits  in  schooL 

6719;  i>oy;  age.  12;  standard,  YI:  Squint;  epileptic;  was  sharp  till  fits  came  on;  now  does  an  aver- 
age, but  with  an  ofibrt. 

4669;  boy;  age.  10;  standard,  V:  Palate  narrow;  "suffsrs  from  fits;  average  intelligence." 

4841;  boy:  age, 9;  infant  standard;  head  well  made;  ears  plain;  expression  wanting;  frpntals  over- 
act; O.  oculi  relaxed ;  generally  overmobile ;  reported  "epileptic  and  unable  to  loam." 

5038;  boy:  age,  10;  standard,  IV:  Phvsiognomy  and  nerve  signs  normal;  reported  "mentally  dull, 
with  fits  at  home,  never  any  in  school.*'^ 

5592;  boy;  age,  10;  standard,  I:  Palate  V-shaped ;  ears  outstanding;  "suffers  from  fits." 

6602;  girl;  a^e,  11;  standard,  II:  Eyes  not  well  moved;  works  well  in  school,  but  has  fits. 

7785;  boy;  age, 6;  iuDiuit  standard:  Eyes  not  well  moved;  said  to  have  fits  at  home;  none  in  school; 
very  dull. 

7824;  boy;  age,  5;  infant  standard :  Dolichocephalic;  thin;  said  to  have  fits  at  home  (doubtful). 

7828 ;  boy ;  age,  4 ;  infant  standard :  Bandy  legs ;  said  to  be  subject  to  fits  at  home ;  "dull and  vicious." 

7906;  boy;  ace,  13;  standard,  II:  Bridgeof  nose  thick  in  bone;  expression  wanting;  "fits  in  school 
In  which  he  wul  fall  on  the  fioor;  dull  at  work;  brother  epileptic," 

4136;  girl;  age,  11;  standard,  II:  Head  and  physiegxiomy  normal,  but  palate  V-shaped;  eves  not 
well  moved ;  reported  "very  dull  over  lessons;  well  behaved  on  the  whole;  has  fits  occasionally." 


Table  21. — Children  crippled,  maimed,  or  deformed  (not  eye  cades). 


Schools  I-CVL 


Boys.     GirlB.     TotaL 


Disease  of  hip  in  various  stages,  mostly  healed 

Disease  of  spine  in  various  steiges,  mostly  healed 

Contracted  knee-joint...'. 

Crippled  £rom  disease  or  injury  of  upper  extremity,  not  included  in  other 

groups 

C^ppled  from  disease  or  ii^ury  of  lower  extremity 

Leg  amputated 

Aini  amputated 

Congenital  absence  of  greater  part  of  upper  extremity 

Congenital  absence  of  hand 

Congenital  defect  of  make  of  h and 

Infkntlle  paralysis  of  upper  extremity 


Infantile  paralysis  of  lower  extremity. 
Hemiplegia 


Paraplegia. 

"Wryneck , 

Congenital  absence  of  fooi. 
Facial  paralysis 


Total. 


Cripples  from  congenital  defect. 
Cripples  from  disease  or  ipjury  . 
Cripples  ft*om  paralysis , 


Total, 


155 


81 


42 
9 

13 

U 

23 

1 

5 

4 

6 

14 

38 

33 

4 

2 

1 

1 


239 


16 

la 


84 


239 
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Table  21. — Cases  crippled  or  tuaimed  {not  eye  cases). 


Diaease,  ipjuxy,  defect,  or  paralysis,  etc. 


TToion  schools,  I-XIX. 


Boys.     Girls.     Total 


Certified  iodnstrial 
schools,  XX-XXVm. 


Boys.     Girls.     TotaL 


Disease  of  hip,  in  various  staees,  mostly  healed  — 

Disease  of  spme,  in  rarions  siAges,  many  healed — 

Diseass  of  spine,  in  various  stages,  mostly  healed .. 

Contracted  knee) oint  

Crippled  from  diBease  or  injury  of  upper  extremity, 

Crippled  from  disease  or  injury  of  lower  extrem- 
ity, not  included  in  other  groups 

Leg  amputated 

Congenital  absence  of  greater  part  of  uppet  ex- 
tremity  

Congenital  absence  of  hand 

Defect  in  make  of  hand 

Infantile  paralysis  of  upper  extremity 

Infantile  paralysis  of  lower  extremity 

Heminlegia 

Paraplegia 

Facial  paralysis 


Total. 


21 


Disease,  injury,  defect,  or  paralysis,  etc. 


Homes  and  orphanages 
(XXIX-XXXIV)? 


Boys.     Girls.     Total 


Public  elementary 

schools,  etc.  (XXXV. 

CVl). 


Boys.     Girls.     Total, 


Disease  of  hip,  in  various  stages,  mostly  healed 

Disease  of  splbe,  in  vinous  stages,  many  healed 

Contracted  kneMoint 

Crippled  ftrom  disease  or  injury  of  upper  extremity. 

Crippled  Arom  disease  or  injury  of  lower  extremity, 
not  included  in  other  groups 

Leg  afnputated 

Congenlt&l  absence  of  hand 

Infantile  paralysis  of  lower  extremity 

Hemiplena 

Paraplegia 

Wryneck 

Disease  of  spine,  in  various  stages,  mostly  healed. . . 

Crippled  from  disease  or  injury  of  upper  extrem- 
ity, not  included  in  other  groups 

Crippled  from  disease  or  injury  of  lower  extremity  . 

Arm  amputated 

Congenital  absence  of  greater  part  of  upper  extrem- 
ity  

Congenital  defect  in  make  of  hand 

Infantile  palsy  of  upper  extremity 

Infantile  palsy  of  lower  extremity 

Congenital  absence  of  foot 


24 
*6 


12 


Total. 


19 


18 


87 


67 


1 
15 

3 
5 
1 

3 

4 

» 

15 

.  1 

Ho 
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TliiA  table  ropresents  the  distribution  of  cases  of  "some  defects  in  devdopment."  (See  column  Ko. 
8  in  the  centre  of  the  table.)  Next  it  shows  the  ratio  of  each  defect  upon  the  namuer  seen  in  eac^ 
area.  (See  columns  8  to  12  on  the  left  hand.)  It  shows  also  the  ratio  of  each  defect  upon  the  cases  of 
mal-developroeut.  (See  columns  8  to  12  on  the  right  hand.)  It  must  be  observed:  (1)  That  the  dat* 
contained  in  the  table  are  necossarilv  limited.    The  children  examined  in  the  several  areas  trere  com- 

Sarativcly  bnt  a  small  proportion  of  the  child-population  of  each  district.    (2)  That  in  order  to  draw 
nal  conelnsions  as  to  the  causation  of  defects  and  their  distribation  in  yarioua  locations,  a  much 
lareer  number  of  chiklren  must  be  seen. 

KoTB.— Letters  in  first  column  refer  to  the  groups  in  Table  35.  A  is  a  wealthy  district.  G  and  D 
are  districts  amonc^  high  bloclc  buildings.  As  to  these  children  see  paper  appended  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  sanitary  institute.  S,  a  town  12  miles  from  London,  surrounded  by  country.  R  and  T 
are  rural  districts.  The  poorer  districts  and  those  middle  class  are  indicated  by  reference  to  the  key 
on  table. 

Tablk  23. — Shoicing  diatrihution  of  certain  conditions,  and  combinations  of  oonditioriB 

in  20  distncts. 


Districts. 


Develop- 
ment 
cases   - 
with 
nerve 
signs  and 
low  nu- 
trition. 


A.Kensincton,  Chel- 
st'a.  and  I'iralico 

B.  Mnrylcbono 

C.  St.  I**uiicra8 

D.  Strand 

K.  Clerkcuwell 

F.  Iali»ijt(in 

G,  City  of  London.. 

H.  WhitecUajiel 

I.  Stoimey.--. 

J.St.  George's-in-thc- 

Eiist 

K.  Hot hnal  Green... 

L.  llackuey 

M.  liatteraejv 

N.  Catnberwell,  Wal- 
worib,  and  Stock- 
well 

O.  Btrniondaey  and 
St.  Saviour's 

P.  Ik' lit  lord,  Green- 
wich, and  Wool- 
wich   

§.  Lewisham 
.  Guihirurd 

S.  Crnydun 

T.  Wcy bridge  Dis- 
trict ..--.:, 


NoTB.— Letters  in  first  column  refer  to  groups  in  Table  35. 
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Tablk  24. — Conditions  ofdefectivt  development;  percentage  of  defects  on  total  nvmher  of 
children  seen  in  union  district  schools — Poor  law  schools,     , 


Befer- 
enco 
No. 


XIX. 
XL... 

I 

VI... 
VU.- 

X-... 
XII.- 
XIV. 

v.... 
vni 

IV.-. 
XIII 

III.. 

XI.. 
IX.- 
XV.. 

XVI.. 

XVII 


xvin 


ScliooU. 


Kuraber  of 

eUildrcu 

seen. 


Crauial 
abuonuality. 


Totals 


Sntton 994  7501,744 

Banstead...  28S107  48; 
Ancrloy  -  -  -  .435  319  7S4 
yorest  gate.  285 22pl  514 
H»iiwell  1637,440,1,07' 

iim).        ( 
Lfcavoaden..  376201 
Mitclu'un...J292il88' 

Plaahet |123   75: 

Chaao  Furni  210  146 

(Knfteld).  | 
Islcworth.-.143[106 
Edmonton..  1 122  125 
Mile  End... '206 153 
Brentwood  .|279  202 
Leytonstonc  307:220 
Ialir;pton..-220|l96 
Mnrylebone   175138 

(Southali).         I 
St.  Edward'rtI    0  199 
(Totteridge).! 
St.    Mary's   501 
(North 
Hvde). 
St.  Vincent's  210 

(Mill  Hill). 


0. 9  4. 6 

4.8  1.5 

6.9  3.4 
2. 41  5. 2 
5.0|  3.2 

640   7.4   1.9 

4801  9.  6!  3.  7 


3. 2|  2. 6 
C.  Oi  4.  8 


2491  7.6 


210 


0.0  13.2 

10.  3|  7.9 


5.9 


9        I       lO 

Palate    j^^l^?'"^ 
defective,  ^defective. 


5.2al.7 


3. 5:2.  7!  6.6 
5.41.8   4, 
3.0,3.1    7.0 
1.9!2.2at6 


5. 12. 6 
7.  3  3. 7 
3. 0  4. 0 
5.417.4 


-SI 


11 


19 


I  Other  de- 


Epicau- 


5.42.84.32.7 
3,82.6  3.3|l.7 
.,.«5.0  4.0|4.6|  .9 
4.83.513.2  3.0  2.4 
Lll  .5]  .81.4 


5. 03. 0  4. 2  2. 1 
3.4II.O2.52.7 


1.9 


4.81    0 
4. 0  3. 4 


1.8  2.3 
2.  6  3.  3 
2. 6  3. 5 
6.  8  7. 2 

6.  4  3. 513.  7,3. 6  6.  3ii,  04.0 
4.85.7J4.8  5.2  6.5!  .83.6 
3.6'2.01.3:i.Gl.o;i.3  1.1 
6. 0!3. 5  4.03.9  8.0  4.0  c.  2 
3. 4  2. 6;3.  6  3.  0]i,  5!l.  7  3.  4 


3.0  3.2 
3.7i  .5 


dovclop- 
i     mcnt. 

I 


3.22.92.5!  2.2 

3.5,2.4;4.1i  3.5 
2.21.43.2  3.7 
4.3'3.3'4.6i  3.5 


2.416.2 
.T.  9  12.  5 
3.413.5 
4.012.2 


10.2 


13.5 


13. 7|  13.0 
13.413.2 
15. 2  13. 5 


.51.02.6i  1.32.11  8.11  5.9;  7.2 


„L 


t 


.82.03.2'  4.13.613.3:10.912.3 
.12.50.1:  5.35.817.4  10.615.0 


2.63.0  3.2:  3.0  3.515.4 
3.4  1.74.0,6.14.916.4 

I       I 


10.613.6 
16.4  1G.4 

1 


0:10. 0 


9.3 


6.6 


6.5 


4.3 


9.  3J3. 14. 5  3.81.3 
9.24.52.113.52.2 


10. 0| 
9,  3  5. 5 


0:3. 5;3.  5| 
0  5. 5  7. 2 


6.6 


.5 


Oi2.0 


5. 0  3. 6  3. 6 


.51.9 


2. 8  1. 0j2. 0  4. 8\  4. 7:4. 8  20. 2 13. 2  17. 2 
5.  7  6. 4  6.  0  6.  5!  4. 0,5. 2  21. 3  15.  2  18.  2 
LOl.3ll.i3.OJ  2.62.7  8.7|  9.II  8.9 
2.  8  2. 5'2. 7  7.  5'  3. 9  5.  8  21. 512. 8  17. 8 
2,  6  6. 0  4. 0  5. 510.  4J7. 513. 6  19. 0  15.  9 


1.2 


0 
J 
0  7.2 


3.64.32.5 


2.2 


1.51.2  4.5 
.711.6  8.5 


.7 


1.95.7 


3.4 


i.o;i.o 

o!.7 


6.4 


05.75.2 


2.12.52.24.3 


10.2  7.213.1 
1.4  5.4  21.1 


5.5l5.5i 
0  6.4 

0  4.2 


17.812.9 
8.0  15.6 


13.013.0 


4.0 


I 


19.01      019.6 


15.7 


15.0 


015.7 


12. 0  14-  8 


a  The  palate  wat  examined  in  each  child  except  in  these  two  schooU,  where  it  was  examined  in  some 
•as6s  only. 
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Tablk  25. — Arranged  to  compare  condiiiona  of  children  in  groups  of  day  $chooU  corre- 
spending  in  area  with  certain  poor  law  schoole  respectively;  percentage  of  children 
presenting  each  departnteiU  respectively,  taken  on  the  number  of  children  seen. 


KeferenceNcK 


Reference  to 
uniou. 


Keforence  to 

the  locality  and 

area 


Number  seen  in 
the  area. 


Development 
cases  on  total  num- 
ber seen. 


Cranial 
abnormalities. 


XIX 

n 

I 

VI 

VII 

X 

XII 

XIV 

V 

IV 

Ill 

XI 

IX 

XV 

XVI,  xvii, 
.  xvin. 


Sutton 

Banstead 

Anerloy 

Forest  Gate 

HanweU(1889).. 

Leavesden 

Miltcham 

Plashet 

Chase  Farm  (En- 
field). 

Edmonton 

Brentwood 

Leytonstone..... 

Isungton 

Marylebone 
(Southall) 

Irish  poor  law 
achools.a 


Ij     O;     LX; 

LXXVIII. 

A 

M.2 

H 

G;    LXXIX; 

LXXIV. 

C 

E 

J 

cn 

D 

L 

K 

JT 

B 


2,580 

1,385 

1,482 

2,430 

705 

779 

1,177 

603 

40 

484 
380 
718 
876 


2,136 

127 
1,360 
2,521 

058 

624 

1,103 

576 

345 


4,716 

2,612 
2,702 
14,051 
1,663 

|],403 
;2,280 
1,241 
^    394 


452  I  936 
206  I  536 
632  <],350 
802  1,678 
1,214  1,221  2,435 


317  !    293 


610 


14.4 

15.0 
lit  7 
10.2 
11.7 

15.7 
10.7 
16.8 
6.1 

9.7 
11.2 
15.0 

8.2 
1L6 

14.8 


10.0 

0.6 
&8 
7.9 
12.4 

11.2 
8.0 

10.9 
5.5 

11.6 

12.5 

6.3 

6.6 

9.5 

10.9 


12.4 

12.6 
10.8 
9.0 
12.0 

13.6 
9.3 

14.1 
5.6 

10.5 
11.5 
10.9 
7.4 
10.5 

12.9 


8.3 

6.4 
6.1 
4.2 
6.1 

4.2 
5.3 
7.8 
4.0 

4.7 
4.5 
5.1 
8.0 
5.0 

8.5 


7.5 

5.4 
5.5 
4.0 
6.8 

4.3 
4.8 
6.4 
3.0 

5.8 
6.1 
3.3 
3.3 
5.0 

6.3 


Reference  No. 


XIX. 
II... 


VI  . 
VU 


XII.. 
XIV. 
V. 


IV 

ni 

XI 

IX 

XV 

XVI,  XVII,  XVIU. 


Palate  defective. 


I 


3.0 
3.6 
2.3 
1.0 
1.7 
4.6 
1.5 
1.9 


1.6 
5.5 
2.0 
1.6 
2.9 
1.2 


3.9 
2.9 

.8 
1.7 
8.8 
3.2 
1.0 
2.7 

.8 
1.7 
2.5 
3.1 
0.7 
2.9 
2.7 


3.9 
3.3 
1.6 
1.7 
2.5 
3.9 
1.2 
2.3 
.7 
1.7 
4.3 
3.1 
1.1 
2.9 
1.9 


External  ear  de- 
fective. 


1 

5.3 
5.0 
2.2 
3.0 
3.4 
5.5 
2.1 
5.8 


3.3 
3.9 
4.4 
1.3 
3.1 
6.9 


L5 
1.2 

.4 
1.1 

.5 
1.4 

.9 
1.5 

.2 

.6 
1.4 
1.1 

.6 

.9 
1.0 


3.4 
3.3 
1.3 
2.0 
2.0 
3.6 
1.5 
8.8 
.2 
2.5 
3.0 
8.0 
1.0 
2.0 
8.6 


Epicanthis. 


2.7 
2.0 
2.7 
1.1 
1.4 
8.8 
LI 
3.0 
2.0 
.6 
.6 
2.6 
2.0 
1.1 
2.2 


2.4 
2.8 
LI 
LI 
LI 
2.7 
LI 
L9 

.2 
L8 
LO 
L2 

.0 
L3 
2.0 


2.6 
2.8 
2.0 
LI 
L8 
3.3 
LI 
2.4 
.6 
.9 
.7 
2.0 
L4 
L2 
2.1 


Other  defect  in 
development. 


I 


4.5 
2.4 
3.3 
2.4 
8.2 
8.8 
2.8 
4.0 


L8 
8.0 
2.0 
2.0 

4.7 


3.4 
L8 
2.6 
L8 
3.1 
2.8 
L9 
5.2 
L7 
2.2 
2.5 
2.0 
2.6 
3.2 
5.0 


4.0 
2.3 
2.9 
2.1 
3.1 
3.4 
2.3 
4.5 
L7 
L4 
2.0 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 
6.2 


a  For  these  poor  law  schools  no  correspondbig  schools  except  LXIX. 
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Table  26. — Giving  general  analysin  of  conditions  of  children^  arranged  as  to  residence, 
social  position,  and  nationaWy,  on  percentages  taken  in  number  of  children  seen. 


Befereoce  Koe. 


Groups  of  schoolt. 


Namber  of  chil- 
dren seen. 


Children  noted. 


Development 
cases. 


I" 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI.... 


LXI-LXIa. 


LXIX-I-CVI.. 


Poor  law  schools 

Certified  indastrisl  schools . 
Homes  and  orphanages  — 

Resident  schools 

Day  schools 

{Selected  better  class  day 

schools  (see  key). 
Leaver  class  day  schools  . . . 
English  children  in  day 

schools. 
Jewish    children   in   day 

schools. 
Itish  children  In  resident 

schools  and  school  LXIX 

(see  key). 
For  all  schools 


5,884 
1,588 
774 
8,246 
18,638 


3,047 
407 
1,049 
5.403 
17,740 


5.281  4,034 

13,35712,800 
16,93215,875 


1,889 
1,604 


1,672 
505 


0,831 
1,005 
1,823 
13,640 
36,378 
10,215 

26,163 
32,807 

2,061 

2,280 


26,884  23,143  50,027 


22.6 
31.4 
22.2 
24.1 
10.1 
21.2 

18.3 
10/2 

17.7 

34.5 


20.7 


17.3 
22.8 
17.7 
17.7 
14.0 
16.1 

14.4 
14.0 

13.8 

10.3 

15.5 


20.5 
20.6 
10.6 
21.6 
17.4 
18.7 

16.4 
17;  1 

15.7 

30.6 

18.3 


15.0 
20.7 
13.8 
16.0 
12.2 
14.3 

11.4 
12.6 

8.3 

22.4 

13.4 


12.2 
15.2 
12.7 
12.4 
8.8 
8.6 

8.0 
0.0 

6.8 

12.0 

0.1 


13.8 
10.6 
13.2 
14.6 
10.6 
11.5 

10.2 
10.8 

7.5 

10.0 

11.6 


Bcferenoe  Nos. 


Groups  of  schools. 


Kerve  cases 


Cases  with 

low 
nutrition. 


Children  re- 
ported dull. 


Eye  cases. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin... 
xxix-xxxiv 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI.... 


LXI-LXIa. 


LXIX-I-CVI. 


Poor  law  schools ..'. 

Certified  industrial  schools 
Homes  and  orphanages .... 

Resident  schools 

Day  scheols 

Selected   l>ctter  class  day 

schools  (see  key). 

Lower  class  day  schools 

English  children    in  day 

schools. 
Jewish    children    in    day 

schools. 
Lish  children  in  resident 

schools  and  school  LXIX 

(see  key). 
For  all  schools 


15 

1.8 
14.4 


10.5 
10.0 


0.812.0 
14  10.4 
10. 6 12. 2 
16. 1 10. 3,13. 8 
11.1  8.6;  0.8 
12. 2 10. 5  U.  6 


11.1 
25.6 


8.8 


0.6 


n.022.1 


12.6 


3.3  2.6 


8.010.0  3.8 


4.2 


8.6 
14 
8.7 
0.7 
7.5 
8.7 

7,1 

7.8 

4.6 
14.8 


7.1 
11.5 
10.7 
8.1 
5.7 
5.8 

5.7 
5. 

6.6 


13.6 
0.0 
0 

6.6 
7.6 

6 
6.8 

6.1 


0.713.1 


8.2 


6.3 


7.3 


3.1 


2.8  8.2 
4.0,  3.7 
2.5;  3 
2.0!  3.2 
2.6;  2.8 
2.0  3 


2.3 


2.7 
2.7 


4.7 


2.0 


K«T.— Twenty  selected  better  class  day  schools:  XXXV,  XXXVI.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
XL-XLII-XLIV-XLVI,  XLVII,  XLYUI,  XLIX-LXXX-LXXXIII,  LXXXTV-XCIU-C,  CI.CII- 
CVI.  Eight  schools  containing  almost  inclusively  Irish  children :  X Vl,  XVII.  XVIH-XXV,  XXVI, 
XXVn,  XXVni-LXIX.    Flhy-two  lower-class   schools:  XLI-XLIII-XLV-L-LXXIX-LXXXI, 

Lxxxn-Lxxxv-xcii-xcrv-xcix-ciii-civ-cv. 
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Table  27. — Shoidng  distrihution  of  certain  conditions  and  cotnbinationB  of  conditions  in 

various  groups  of  schools. 


Reference  Nos. 


Groups  of  schools. 


Number  of  chil- 
dren seen. 


BoysJoirla.  Total 


Small  beads. 


Small  cbildren. 


>y«. 

Girls. 

41 

48 

21 

e 

3 

9 

et> 

63 

IM 

14<! 

30 

27 

114 

118 

126 

131 

1& 

12 

15 

5 

3 

3 

209 

209 

TotaL 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI.... 


LXI-LXIa 

LXIX 

I-CVI 


Poor-law  Bcbools 

Certiflod  industrial 
schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages 

Kesident  schools 

Day  schools 

Selected  better  class 
day  schools. 

The  remainder  of  the 
day  schools. 

Day' schools  not  con- 
taining; mostly  Irish 
or  Jew  children. 

Jewish  children 

All  Irish  chiWren 

Irish  day  school 

All  schools 


5,884 
1,588 

774 
8,246 
18,638 
5,281 

13,357 

16,932 


3,947 
407 

1,049 
5.403 
17, 740 
4,934 

12,806 

15,875 


9,831 
1,995 

1,823 
13,649 
36,378 
10, 215 

26,163 

32,807 


42 

24 

14 

80 

247 

60 

187 

230 


67 
26 
I 
53 
146 
592 
112 


109 
50 

67 
226 
839 
172 


480       667 

I 
551       781 


1,389 

1,694 

21 

26,88i 


1,572 

595 

293 

23,143 


2.961 

2,289 

610 

50,027 


15         35  50 

13         14  27 

6 

3271      738  1,065 


89 
27 

12 
128 
290 

67 

233 

257 


27 

20 

6 

418 


Reference  Nos. 


Groups  of  schools. 


Children  with 
rickets. 


Boys.'Girls 


Total. 


Development 

cases  with  nerve 

signs. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


Development 

cases  without 

ner\e  signs. 


Boys.  G iris.  ITotaL 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvni... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI  ... 


LXt-LXTa 

LXIX 

I-CVI 


Poor4aw  schools 

Certified  industrial 
schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages 

Resident  schools 

Day  schools 

Selected  better  class 
day  schools. 

The  remainder  of  the 
day  schools. 

Day  schools  not  con- 
taining mostly  Irish 
or  Jew  children. 

Jewish  children 

All  Irish  children 

Irish  day  school 

All  schools 


38| 

1 
44 
113 
32 


106 


131 


50 
5 

5 

60 
136 
45 

91 

128 


I 
543i 
200 

77| 

820 

1,155 

370 

785 

1,055 


157, 


39 


62 

280 

38 

1,975 


248 
37 


353 
743 
228 

515 


791 
237 

146 
1,178 
1,898 

598 

1.300 


675   1,730 


46 

35 

22 

1,C96 


108 

315 

60 

3,071 


345! 
129 

30 

504 

1,137 

386 

751 

1,075 


53 

100 

9 

1,641 


227 
25 

66 

318 
821 
191 

630 


49  1,824 


42 

10 

1,139 


572 
164 

96 
822 

1.958 
677 

1,381 


115 
142 

19 
2,780 


Reference  Nos. 


I-XIX 

XX-XXVIH... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI  ... 


LXI-LXIa 

LXIX 

I-CVI 


Groups  of  schools. 


Poor-law  schools 

Certified  industrial 
schools. 

Homes  and  orphanages 

Resident  schools 

Day  schools 

Selected  better  class 
day  schools. 

The  remainder  of  the 
day  schools. 

Day  schools  not  con- 
taining mostly  Irish 
or  Jew  children. 

Jewish  children 

All  Irish  children 

Irish  day  school 

All  schools 


Nerve  cases 
without  develop- 
ment defects. 


Boys.  Gitls.  Total. 


346 
132 

35 
513 
925 
238 

687 

805 


93 

156 

27 

1.438 


140 
20 

44 

204 
774 
269 

505 

675 


86 

48 

13 

978 


486 
152 

79 

717 

1,699 

507 

1,192 

1,480 


179 

204 

40 

2.4ie 


Development 

cases  with  nerve 

signs  and  low 

nntrition. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


95 
20 

4 
119 
293 
107 

186 

269 


12 

39 

12 

412 


47 
14 

15 

76 

305 

94 

211 

284 


9 
17 
12 

381 


142 
34 

19 
195 
598 


Development 
cases. 


Boj-s.  Girls.  Total. 


329 

107 
1,324 
2,292 


201       756 

397   1,536 

I 
653  2,130 


21 1      1T5 

56     ; 

24         47 
793  3,616 


475 
62 

134 

671 

1,564 

419 

1,145 

1,424 


108 

77 

32 

2,235 


1,363 
391 

241 

1.995 
3,856 
1,175 

2,681 

3,554 


467 

79 

5,851 
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Tablk  28. — Shoveing  distribution  of  certain  conditions  and  combinations  of  conditions  in    ^ 
various  groups  of  schools,  given  as  percentages  upon  the  number  of  children  seen. 


Beference  Nos. 


I-XIX 

xx-xxvin. 

XXIX-XXIV 
I-XXXIV.... 

XXXV-CVI.. 


LXI-LXIa 

liXIX 

I-CVI 


Groups  of  nchoob. 


Poor-law  schools 

Certified  i  n  d  a  s tr i al 

Bcbools. 
Homes  and  orphanages . 

Resident  schools 

Day  schools 

Selected   better    class 

day  schools. 
Day  schools  of  average 

social  class. 
Day  schools.  English  . . 

Jewish  children 

Irish  children 

Irish  day  school 

All  schools 


Small  heads. 


.7 
L5 

L8 

.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1 

.7 
.6 

L2 


1.6 
6.3 

5 

2.7 
3.3 
2.2 

3.7 

3.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2 

8.2 


1.1 
2.5 

3.6 
1.6 
2.3 
1.6 

2.5 

2.3 
1.6 
1.1 
1.3 
2.1 


Small  children. 


.7 
L3 

.4 
.7 
.7 
.5 


.9 
1.3 

.6 
.9 
.7 
.5 

.8 

.7 
.9 
.8 
1 
.8 


Children  with 
rickets. 


.4 
.3 
.1 
.2 

.07 

.1 

.06 

.1 


.5 

.2 

.2 
.4 
.3 
.4 


.3 
.3 
.6 


Reference  Nos. 


I-XIX 

XX-XXVUI... 

XXIX-XXXIV 

I-XXXIV 

XXXV-CVI.... 


LXI-LXI  a 

LXIX , 

I-CVI 


Gronps  of  schools. 


Poor-law  schools , 

Certified  industrial 

schools. 
Homes  and  orphanages. 

Resident  schools 

Day  sc hools 

Selected    better    class 

day  schools. 
Day  schools  of  average 

social  class. 
Day  schools,  English . . , 

Jewish  thildren 

Irish  children 

Irish  day  school 

All  schools 


Development 
cases  with 
nerve  signs. 


9.2 
12.5 

9.9 
9.9 
6.1 

7 

6.8 

6.2 
4.4 

16.5 

12 
7.3 


8.0 
11.8 


4.1 


7.9 


6.5  8.5 


5.2 


4.6i  5.8 
5.9 


5.2 
3.6 


4.2 
2.9 

5.813.7 
7.5  9.8 
4.7  6.1 


Development 
cases  with- 
out nerve 
signs. 


6.8 
&1 


3.9  6.2 


6.1 
6.1 
7.1 


6.6 

4 

5.9 

2.8 

6.1 


5.6  4.9 


Nerve  cases 
without 
develop- 
ment 
defects. 


4.9 
7.6 

4.8 
5.2 
4.6 
4.9 

4.4 

4.5 

6 

8.9 


Develop- 
ment cases 
with  renre 
signs  and 
low  nutri- 
tion.- 


1.6  1.1 

1.2  3.4 

I 

.5  1.4 

1.4  1.4 

1.5  1.1   1.6 
2  L9,  1.9 


6.51  3.7 

4.8!  1.5 


1.4 
1.7 


1 
1.4 


1.6  1.5 

1.7  1.6 
.5;    .7 

2.8  2.4 
4.1  3.9 
1.6  1.5 
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Table  29. — Physical  conditions  in  co-relation  with  inental  dullness  as  reported  by  teachers. 


Total  Anmber 
of  cases  pre> 
tenting  each 
defector  com- 
bination 
(I-CVI). 


Number  of  cases  for  each  dass  of  schools  respectively. 


Poor-law 

schools 

(I-XIX). 


Certiaed 
industrial 

(XX- 
XXVUI). 


Homes  and 
orphanages 
^CXIX- 
XXXIV). 


Pablic  ele- 
mentary 
(XXXV-CVI). 


I 


CoAes  presenting  some  de- 
fect in  development 

Cases  presenting  abnormal 
nerve  signs 

Development  cases  with 
nerve  signs 

Nerve  cases  without  devel- 
opment defects 

Developmentcases  without 
nerve  signs 

Cases  presenting  low  nutri- 
tion   

Development  cases  with 
low  nutrition 

Development  cases  with 
low  nutrition  and  nerve 
signs.. 

Cases  without  development 
defects  or  abnormal  nerve 


3,016 

3,  as 

1,1>75 

1,438 

1,011 

1, 

783 

412 


signs 

Response  in  action  defec- 
tive  


525 
132 


2,235 

2,074 

1,090 

978 

1,189 

973 

720 

381 

394 
50 


5,851 
5.487 
3,071 
2,416 
2.780 
2,003 
1.459 

793 

919 
168 


475 
888 
248 
140 
227 
93 
80 

47 


1,363 
1,277 
791 
480 
572 
329 
239 

142 


70  108 


329 
332 
200 
132 
129 
41 
27 

20 

89 


391 
889 
237 
152 
154 
09 
50 

84 

48 


107 
112 
77 
85 
80 
14 
13 

4 

80 


134  241 

112  224 

08  145 

44  79 

00  90 

85!  49 

80  43 

16  19 

8  38 


2921, 


2. 

2. 

1,155 
925 

1,137 
739 
534 

293 

358 


564 
1,517 
743 
774 
821 


3,850 
3,507 
1.808 
1,099 
1,956 


8171.550 
5031,127 


805 
807 


Percentage  of  devel- 
opment cases  with 
aonormal  nerve 
signs  taken  on  the 
number  of  develop- 
ment cases... 

Percentage  of  nerve 
cases  without  de- 
velopment defects 
taken  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  seen . 


54.0 


49.0 


52.2 


5.8 


3.5 


4.9  8.3 


4.9 


7.0 


4.5  4.1 


4.3 


4.9    4.8 


598 
015 


4.6 


Cases  also  reported  as  mentally  dull  for  each  class  of  school  respectively. 


Poor-law  schools 
(I-XIX). 


Certified  in- 
dustrial (XX- 
XXVltl). 


Home*  and  or- 
phanages (XXIX- 
XXXIV). 


I 


Public  elementary 
(XXXV-CVI). 


i 


I 


Cases  presenting  some  de- 
fect in  development 

Cases  presenting  abnormal 
nerve  signs 

Development  cases  with 
nerve  signs 

Nerve  coses  without  de- 
velopment defects  

Development  cases  without 
nerve  signs 

Cases  presenting  low  nu- 
trition   

Development  cases  with 
low  nutrition 

Development  cases  with 
low  nutrition  and  nerve 
signs 

Cases  withoutdevelopment 
defects  or  abnormal  nerve 
signs 

Besponse  in  action  defec- 
Uve 


347 
220 
127 
104 
07 
52 

34 

a 


192 
170 
112 
04 
75 
52 
32 

19 

22 


522 
523 
832 
191 
179 
119 
84 

53 

00 


148 
ISl 
90 
61 
63 
22 
12 

11 

13 


177 
184 
108 
76 
63 
35 
22 

17 

18 


126 
108 
68 
40 
53 
28 
23 

13 

14 


870 
827 
497 


805 
222 

145 

121 


631 
006 

805 
803 
819 
3f0 
230 

121 

100 


1.5C1 
1,435 
802 
033 
687 
015 
453 

200 

221 
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Tablk  30. — Showing  number  of  children  with  low  nutrition  in  resident  and  day  acliooU, 
and  the  percentage  of  these  caeca  that  presented  co-related  conditions,  taken  upon  the 
cases  of  loto  nutrition. 


Schools. 


Coses  of  nutrition. 


Percentage 
of  develop- 
ment cases. 


Percentage 

.  of  nerre 

cases. 


Percentage 

o(  nerve 

cases  with 

development 

defects. 


Percentage 
of  cases  re- 
ported as 
dull  by  the 
teachers. 


Beaidcnt  schools  (I-XXXIV) 
Day  sohooU  (XXXV-CVI) . . 

AUs<ftools(I-CVI)... 


291 
739 


156 
817 


447  6a3 
1,556  72.2 


85.2 
72.5 


74.266.6 
72.459.6 


69. 0  67. 3 
60.0,59.8 


40. 
39.6 


842. 


3 
37.3 


43.6 
4 


33.354.4 
41.2:37.9 


40.7 
39.5 


973 


2,003 


71.1 


74.0 


72.861.6 


61.4  61.5 


40.0 


39.1 


39.5 


38. 1 40. 5 


39.7 


Table  30a. — Shotcing number  of  children  with  defects  in  development  in  resident  and  day 
schools,  and  the  percentage  of  ih^e  cases  that  presented  co-related  conditions,  taken  upon 
the  cases  with  defects  in  development. 


Sohools. 


Besident  schools  (I-XXXIV) 
Day  schooU  (XXXV-CVI) . . . 

All  schools  (I-C VI).... 


Development 


Percentage    Percentage 
of  cases  with  of  cases  with 
low  nu-         abnormal 
trition.      nerve  signs, 


I 


1,324 
2,292 


3,616 


1,564 


2,235 


1,905 
3.056 


5,651 


16.719.8 
37.8 


22.0  42.0*24. 


16.661.9.52.6 
29.2i50.347.5 


L954.6^ 


649.0 


58.8 
49.2 


52.4 


Percentage 
with  nu- 
trition low 
and  nerve 
signs. 


■I 


1L3 


Oil 


3  9.7 
19.515.5 


17.0,13.6 


Perocntage 
of  cases 

reported  as 
^iull. 


39.844.241.3 
37.940.338.7 


38.8 


41.539.7 


Table  31. — Cases  that  appear  to  require  special  training  and  care  on  grounds  of  physical 

or  mental  conditions. 


Classes  of  cases  composing  this 

Number  of 
cases, 

schools  (I- 
CVI). 

Poor  law 

schools  (I- 

XIX). 

CerUfied 

industrial 

Mchooh)(XX. 

XXVUI). 

Homes  and 
orphanages 

XXXIV). 

Public  ele- 
mentary 
(XXXV- 
CVI). 

m 

1 

i 

i 

1 

• 

3 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

m 

s 

o 

5 

1 

1 

i 

Cases  exceptional  in  mental  status. 
BpUentics 

124 
36 
156 

192 

110 
18 
81 

157 

234 

54 

239 

349 

44 

4 
64 

34 

41 

1 

21 

19 

85 
5 
85 

53 



6 

6 

2 

13 
1 

18 

11 

15 

1 

37 

13 

78 
32 
67 

145 

50 
16 
43 

121 

128 
48 

CriDDled.  Daralvsed.  etc 

5 

11 

2 
6 

7 
17 

19 
2 

110 

Cases  defectivft  in  development, 
with  abnormal  nerve  signs  ana 
low  nutrition;  also  reported  as 
dull  by  teachers 

266 

Total 

508 
473 

369  fl^A 

146 
137 

82 
74 

228 
211 

16 
16 

14 
14 

30 
30 

24 
24 

43 
41 

66 
65 

322 
206 

230 
215 

552 

Children  who  appear  to  require  spe- 
cial care.  i. «.,  mental  status  defec- 
tive, epileptic  crippled;  ahio chil- 
dren with  defects  in  development, 

trition ;  also  reported  as  mentally 
dull  by  the  teachersr . ...r..^..... 

344 

817 

511 
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In  table  31,  on  pago  1117.  some  children  appear  in  more  than  one  class.  Sach  over- 
lapping cases  have  been  allov^ed  for  in  the  second  line  of  totals  above,  which  gives 
the  actual  number  of  children.    These  cases  are  arranged  below : 


Clasaes  of  cases  composing  tbla 

Number  of 

cases, 
schools  (I- 

CVI). 

Poor  law 

schools  (I- 

XTX). 

Certified 

industrial 

schools  (XX 

XXVIII). 

Homes  and 
XXXIV^ 

Pablic  ele- 

mentary 

(XXXV- 

CVI). 

so 

1 

5 

o 

so 

1 

3 

3 

1 

i 

H 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Cases  defective  in  development, 
-with  abnormal  nerve  signs  and 
low  nutrition ;  also  reported  dull 
by  teachers,  and  crippled 

4 

17 

1 
1 
5 
5 
2 

1 

13 

2 

1 
3 
5 

5 

30 

3 
2 
8 
10 
2 

2 

4 

5 

1 

2 
9 

1 

2 

13 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

4 

3 

Gases  defective  in   development, 
with  abnormal  nerve  signs  and 
low  nutrition  and  mentally  ex- 
ceptional  

2 

2 

19 

Cases  defective   in   development, 
with  abnormal  nerve  signs  and 
low  nutrition;  also  reported  doll 
bv  teachers  and  epileptic 

Group  as  last,  but  also  mentally 
defec  t  i  ve 

Cases  defective  in  mental  status 
and  paralysed  or  crippled 

Defective  in  mental  status  and  epi- 
leptic   

3 

1 

1 

4 
1 

epileptic  and  crippled  or  paralyzed, 
not  dull 

1  '- 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1890-91. 
Table  ZS.—CerHfied  industrial  sckooU, 


No. 

Schools. 

Date  of  visit. 

Reference 

numbers 

on  the 

report. 

1 

Number  of 

chUdren 

seen. 

9 

Number  of 

children 

noted. 

3 
Cases  with 
defect  in 
physical  de- 
velopment. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Boys.  Girls. 

XX  

XXI 

xxn.... 
xxiri... 

XXIV... 
XXV...- 
XXVI... 
XXVII.. 
XXVIU. 

Feltham  (boys  only) 

King  Edwards,  Cambridge 

Heath  (clrlsonly). 
Leeds,    Moortown     (boys 

odIv). 

Mayfonl  (boys  only) 

Princess  Mary  Home,  Ad- 

dlestono  (ffirls  only). 
Shibden,     11.   C.  Halifax 

(boys  only). 
St.  Margaret's.  R.  C.  Mill 

HiU  (girls  only). 
St.  Nicholas,  R.  C.,  Manor 

Park  (boys  only). 
St.  Vincent'8,  R.  C,  Dart- 
ford  (boys  only). 

Total 

Nov.  26. 1890 
Nov.  10, 1890 

Aug.  10, 1889 

Jan.  21. 1891 
Jan.  31,1891 

Aug.   1,1890 

May  20, 1889 

Oct  28.1890 

Apr.  20, 1889 

3012-3173 
2614-2641 

1-32 

4387-4406 
4968-5001 

1843-1902 
527-^556 

1903-1996 
395-526 

744 

93 
175 

144 

250 
182 

"'ii2* 
"m 

103 

162 

32 
20 

60 

94 
182 

"is" 

"  '34' 
29 

117 

17 
11 

48 

61 
75 

"ii 

'***26 
19 

1,588 

407 

500 

91 

329 

63 

No. 

Schools. 

4 

Cases  present- 
ing abnormal 
ner\-e  sign. 

5 

Delicate,  pale, 
or  thin  (nutri- 
tion low). 

6 

Reported  by 

teachers  as 

mentally  dull. 

7 

Eye  cases: 

Squints,  etc., 

not 
ophthalmia 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

XX  

Feltham  (boys  only) 

King  Edwards,  Cambridge 

Heath  (girls  only). 
Leeds,    Moo^owu     (boys 

only). 

May  ford  (boys  only) 

Princess  Mary  Home,  Ad- 

dlestone  (girls  only). 
Shibden,   R.     C,    Halifax 

(boys  only). 
St.  Margaret's.  R.  C,  Mill 

Hill  (girU  only). 
St.  Nicholas,  R.  C,  Manor 

Park  (boys  only). 
St  Vincent's,  R.  C,  Dart- 
ford  (boys  only). 

Total 

97 

10 

1 
0 

1 

12 
17 

86 

"lY 
19 

14 

XXI 

22 

3 

4 

XXII 

16 
15 

13 

4 

4 

0 

XXIII  .. 

XXIV... 

20 

13 

0 

XXV.... 

48 

25 

4 

XXVI... 

15 

12 

10 

XXVII- . 

76 
80 

42 
53 

13 
19 

XXVIII 

332 

57 

41 

1         9a 

223 

47 

54 

20 

1 

Schools. 

Analysis  of  conditions  of  defect  in  development. 

No. 

8 

Cranial 
abnormali- 
ties. 

9 

PaUte 
defective. 

19 

Ears 
defective. 

11 

Epican- 
this. 

lt» 

Other  defect 
in  develop- 
ment 

1 

O 

1 

-3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

• 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

XX 

XXI 

XXII.... 

XXIII  .. 
XXIV... 
XXV.... 
XXVI... 

XXVII.. 

xxvin. 

Feltham  (boys  only) 

King  Edwards  (girls  only) . 
Leccfs,    Moortown    (boys 

only).» 

Maylord  (boys  only) 

Princess  Mary  (girls  only) . 

Shibden  (boys  only) 

St  Margaret's,  MiU  HUl 

(girls  only). 
St  Nicholas  (boys  only)... 
St    Vincent's,     Dartford 

(boys  only). 

Total 

60 

"ii* 

i 

■  *23' 

38 
38 

"20' 
""9* 

19 

'   i 

2 

""9 

9 

24 

...... 

•-— 

"13* 

52 

■"**6' 

3 
"19 

15 

17 

...... 

...... 

...... 

14 
""0 

0 
...... 

8 
3 

'  "0' 

41 
...... 

4 
...... 

26 
33 

*'*'io 

4 

7 

100 

An 

S7 

18 

106 

n 

2F 

Q 

122 

a 

" 

^ 

1  The  palates  were  examined  in  this  school  in  some  cases  only. 
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Table  33. — Certified  industrial  «c^ooZ«— Continued. 


ScbooiB. 

Analysis  of  defective  nerve  rigns. 

No. 

13 

General 

balance 

bad. 

14 

£xprcs- 

sion 
defective. 

15 

Frontals 
overact- 
ing. 

16 

Corrnga- 
Uon. 

17 

Orbicu- 

laris  oculi 

relaxed. 

18 

Byemov«. 

ments 
defective. 

1 

o  i  (3 

1 

1 

•5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

•3 

3 

XX 

XXI 

Feltbam  (boys  only) 

iri  n  (r  Ffl  VB  tvl  a  1  iH  r  1  a  nn  1 V  K 

0 

17 
...... 

1 

'ii* 

71 
...... 

8 
*2i' 

31 
36 

. ... 

"i 
"i* 

11 

''2 

0 
...... 

8 
6 

'3' 

"0 
"2 

0 

**3 

27 
""2 

0 
'"25* 

26 
7 

*  R 

XXli....   Leelis,   Moortown  (boys 
1      only).» 

XXIII  ..'  Mayford  (boys only) 

XXIV  ..1  T>riiirP«ftMftrv^<Hrl«nnlv\. 

0 
0 

1 
2 

.... 

"9 

i 

XXV 

XXVI... 

XXV  11.. 
XXVllI. 

Shibdcn  (boys  only) 

St.  Margaret's.  Mill  Hill 

(girls  only). 
StKicbolas  (boys  only).. 
St  Vincent's,    Dartford 

(boys  only). 

Total 

i 

4 

..^''.^i■ 

16   .... 



12 

6 

66     91 

175 

14 

28. 

5 

30      s 

87 

i\ 

SobooU. 

Analysis  of  defective  nerve  signs. 

No. 

19 

Head 
balance 
weak. 

90 

Hand 
balance 
ncnous. 

91 

Hand 
balance 
weak. 

99 

Finger 
twitches. 

93 

Lordosis. 

94 

Other 
nerve 
signs. 

1 

5 

■t 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

xx 

XXI 

Feltbam  (boys  only) 

King  Edwards  (girlsonly). 
Leeds,  Moortown  (boys 

only). » 

May  1  onl  (boys  only) 

Princess  3lary  (girls  only) . 

Sbibdcn  (boys  only) 

St.  Margaret's.  Mill  Hill 

(girls  only). 
St.  Nicholas  (boys  only) . . 
St.  Vincent's,    Dfutford 

(boys  only). 

Total 

0 

1 

15 

'0* 

7 
...... 

4 
19 

"0 

IS 

'0' 
"2' 

1 
...... 

0 
...... 

1 
11 

"0 

"2 
"2* 

21 
5 

XXII.... 

XXIII.. 
XXIV... 

0 
0 

5 
0 

6 
18 

"1 
"4* 

"0 

XXV. ... 

XXVI... 

2 

2 
9 

■*6 

xxvii.. 

XXVllI. 

13 

8 

35 

5 

49 

14 

25 

3 

14 

4 

34 

n 

>  The  palates  were  examined  in  this  nchtxA  In  some  oases  only. 
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EDUCATION  BEPOET,  1890-91. 
Table  34. — Homes  and  orphanages. 


No. 

Homes  and  orphan- 
ages. 

DateofTisit 

Befercnce 
numbers 

1 

Number  of 

children  seen. 

Number  of 
children 
noted. 

3 
Cases  with 
defect  in  de- 
velopment. 

report. 

1 

•3 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

X?^X... 
XXX.... 

XXXI... 

XXXII.. 
XXXITI. 
XXXIV. 

Cottage  Homes,  11- 

ford  (Dr.  Bamardo). 
Leopold  Honae,  Bur- 

dett  Road  (Dr.  Bar- 

nardo). 
Home,     Stepney 

Cause\rny  (Dr.  Bar- 

nardo). 
Children's    Home, 

Bonner  Boad,  E. 
Marylobone  Charity 

School  for  Girls. 
Stock  well  Orphanage 

Total 

Jan.  14.1891 
Jan.  15,1891 

Jan.  16.1891 

Feb.    2,1891 
Dec.  15.1890 
Feb.  12,1891 

4023-4153 
4407-4460 

4154-4197 

5109-5144 
3828-3841 
6480-6567 

i24 
140 
88 

222 

680 

65 
100 
204 

680 
324 

140 

153 
100 
426 

... 
54 

44 

22 

52 

.131 

14 

.   14 

27 

131 
54 

44 

36 
14 
79 

33 
25 
13 

36 

97 

11 
10 
16 

»7 
33 

25 

24 
10 
52 

774 

1,049 

1,823 

172  |186 

358 

107 

134 

241 

r" 1 

No. 

* 
Homes  and  orphanages. 

Cases 
presenting 
nerve  signs. 

5 

Nutrition 
low. 

6 

Reported  as 
mentally  dull. 

7 
Eye  cases. 

1 

1 

O 
76 

11 

17 
112 

\ 

76 
39 
25 
24 
8 
52 
224 

1 

4 
0 
2 

2 

s 

26 

2 
2 
5 

26 
4 

6 

4 
2 
7 

1 

22 
0 
10 

27 

1 

O 
86 

0 

7 
11 

H 

86 
22 

9 
10 

7 
38 

1 

10 
10 
5 

•2 

3 

24 
2 

H 

XXIX... 
XXX.... 
XXXI... 

xxxn.. 
xxxm. 

Cottage    Homes,    Ilford    (Dr. 

Barnardo). 
Leopold  House,  Burdett  Road 

(Dr.  Bamardo). 
Home  Stepney  Causeway  (Dr. 

Bamanlo). 
Children's  Home,  Bonner  Road, 

E. 
Marvlebone  Charity  School  for 

39 
25 
13 

35 
112 

%\ 

10 

10 

7 

XXXIV. 

j      Gfrls. 
Stockwell  Orphanage 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

14 

35 

40 

CA 

113 

181 

28 

27 

55 

J 

Homes  and  orphanages. 

Analysis  of  conditions  of  defect  in  development. 

No. 

8 

Cranial 
abnormali- 
ties. 

O 

Palate 
defective. 

lO 

Ears 
defective. 

11 

Epioan- 
this. 

li> 

Other 
defect  in 
develop- 
ment. 

8 
10 

4 

i2" 

34 

b 

59 

5 

4 
11 

79 

i 

59 
8 

10 

9 

4 
23 

113 

1 

9 

8 
2 

Yi 
3? 

-S 

3 

19 

5 

2 
4 

3 

t 

•s 

O 
7 

0 

2 
0 

9 

3 

7 
8 
13 
6 

2 

14 

50 

• 

1 

4 

3 
2 

5 
IT 

1 

O 
11 

1 

3 
3 

18 

I 
11 

4 
8 
3 

3 

8 

32 

1 

10 
10 
1 

6* 

?7 

1 

O 
31 

2 

3 
2 

1 

XXIX... 
XXX.... 
XXXI... 
XXXII.. 

xxxrn. 

XXXIV. 

Dr.  Barnardo*s  Homes  (Il- 
ford). 

Dr.  Barnardo*s  Home  (Step- 
ney Causeway). 

Dr.  Bamardo's  Home  (Leo- 
pold House,  Biirdett  Road). 

Children's  Homo  (Bonner 
Koad.E.). 

^larylebone  Charity  for  Girls. 

Stock  well  Orphanage 

Total 

19  |... 
9     8 
8   13 

2... 
17  |14 

'62^'ir 

31 
10 
10 
3 

8 

8 

65 

" 
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Table  34. — HomcB  and  orpJutnagea — Contiuaed. 


Homes  and  orphanages. 

Analysis  of  defective  nerve  signs. 

No. 

13 

General 

balance 

bad. 

14 

Expres- 
skmde- 
fecUve. 

15 

Frontals 
overact- 
ing. 

16 

Corruga- 
tion. 

17 

0.  ocnll 
relaxed. 

18 

Eye 
move- 
ments de- 
fective. 

1 

1 

i 

it 

25  "*** 

II 

7 

i 

22 
7 
11 
11 

i 

1 

2 

i 

o 

6 

5 

1 
2 

1 

1 

O 
6 

i 

6 

«    OH 

XXIX... 

Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes  (11- 

ford). 
Dr.  Bamardo*8  Home  (Step- 

ney  Causeway). 
Dr.  Bamardo's  Home  (Leo- 

poldHouse,  iBordett  Road). 
Children's   Home   (Bonner 

Koad.E.). 
Marylebone  Charity  for  Girls. 

6 
15 
5 

22  .  22 

XXX.... 

8 
8 

... 

3 

1 
2 

6 

8 

3 

1 
5 

is" 

..  I    6 

XTYr 

11 

3 

7 

1 

3 

7 
4 

ii'> 

xxxn.. 

4  1    9 

xxiciir 

2      2 

xxxrv. 

Stockwell  Omhanafire i . . . 

BtocKweuurpnanage.. 

1 

T 

1 
T 

3 

17  1  a 

20 

1 
4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

11 

4     15 

Total 1... 

43 



28 

17  !ai 

6 

10 

12 

10 

22 

37 

32 

(W 

1 

_ 

_ 

Homes  and  orphanages. 

Analysis  of  defective 

)  nerve 

signs. 

No. 

19 

Head 
balance 
weak. 

90 

Hand 
balance 
nervous. 

91 

Hand 

balance 

weak. 

99 

Finger 
twitches. 

93 

Lordosis. 

94 

Other 
nerve- 
signs. 

1 

3  S 

i 

iii 

1 

1 

1 

25 

U 

17 

7 

3 
25 

88 

^ 

3 

3 

3 

«  3 

H 

1 

3  1 

XXIX... 

Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes  (11- 
ford). 

Dr.  Bamardo's  Home  (Step- 
ney Causeway). 

Dr.  Bamardo's  Home  (Leo- 
pold House,  Buidett  Road). 

Children's    Home   (Bonner 
Road,E.). 

Marlebone  Charitv  for  Girls. . 

3 

3 

1,, 

12     12 

XXX ... 

11 
17 
5 

ii' 

47 

2 

3 
11 

41 

6 

1 

6 

XXXI... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1 
4 

IT 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

T 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
...'    1 

xxxn.. 

1 

1 

i 

xxxm 

i* 

2 

2 
4 

6 

2 
6 

T 

i' 

8 

i!  . 

xxxiy. 

Stockwell  Orphanage 

Total 

1 

T 

1 

~2 

2 

2 

...;   1 

13  1  21 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL   CONDI- 

TION  OF  CHILDREN. 

FORMATION  OP   A     COMMITTEE. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed :  ^ 

In  Section  IV  (infancy  and  childhood)  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Shuttloworth  (Lan- 
caster);  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  and  carried  unanimously : 

Thatf  aocordinji^  to  the  retarnt  prepared  by  Dr.  'Warner  on  the  feeble-minded,  opUoptic,  etc.,  it  would 
appear  that  an  appreciable  number  of  children,  tboazh  not  imbecile,  are  more  or  leas  defectively  devcl* 
oped  in  brain  and  body.  That  for  their  trainluz  and  education  apecinl  arranjzementa  are  neccaaary, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  arrangements  there  is  grave  fear  of  moral  and  mental  deterioration. 

In  Division  H  (Demoffraphy)  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart;  seconded  by  Mr.  Grauam  Balfour,  and  carried  unanimously : 

That  an  investigation  ^hich  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  bodily  development  and 
brain  action  in  some  50,000  children  indicate  new  and  grave  nroblems  respecting  the  provision  neces- 
sary for  the  care  and  training  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  aefective  in  make,  and  also  respecting  the 
causation,  in  certain  districts,  of  mal-developments  which  are  much  associated  with  detects  or  the 
brain;  and  that  an  extended  scientific  inquiry  is  desirable  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this  sul^cct. 

In  Section  IV  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Kotelman  (Hamburg)  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Strumpell  (Leipzijg),  Dr.  F.  L.  A.  Koch  (Leipzig),  Dr.  Emil 
Schmidt  (Leipzig),  Dr.  Ernst  Hasse  (Leipzig),  amended  by  Dr.  Warner,  was  carried 
with  one  dissentient : 

That  this  congress  do  appoint  a  commission  of  persons  severally  conversant  in :  (1)  Examination  of 
the  physical  condition  of  children;  (2)  mental  conditions  and  diseases;  (3)  education  And  methods  of 
dealing  with  children;  (4)  statistical  compilation  of  facts;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  tlie 
condition  of  children  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  and  carry  out  the  same  upon  a  fixed  plan.  This  con* 
gress  empowers  the  commission  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  appeal  to  recognized  authorities  or 
cources  v>t  assistance  if  necessary. 

The  following  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  commission.  Dr.  Warner  being  the 
convener:  Dr.  Kotelman,  Hamburg;  Dr.  Jacobi,  New  York:  Dr.  Roussel,  Paris;  Dr. 
Bnrgerstein,  Vienna;  Dr.  Kubom,  Serains-Ll^ge ;  Sir  Douglas  Qalton,  London;  Mr. 
Diggle,  London;  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  London;  Xir.  Spalding,  London;  Dr.  Warner, 
London. 

This  committee  appointed  by  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  has  now 
been  considerably  enlarged  bv  the  addition  of  Representotives  from  various  learned 
societies,  and  now  consists  of 

E.  White  Wallis, 

Secretary,  Parkce  Muieum,  Margaret  street,  W, 

HEMBRRS    OF    THB    COMMITTEE    OX    THE     MENTAL    AXD    PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OP 

CHILDREN. 

President,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  late  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  Dumb,  etc. 

Chairman,  Sir  Douglas  Gal  ton,  K.  c.  b.,  ll.  d.,  f.  r.  s. 

Treasurer,  Rowland  Hamilton,  F.  8.  8.,  representative  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society. 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  Sir  Thomas  Crawford,  k.  c.  n.,  q.  h.  s.,  m.  d.  :  Sir 
Philip  Magnus ;  Sir  George  Humphry,  F.  R.  8.,  representative  of  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation; Sir  Richard  Quain,  Bart.,  f.  r.  s.;  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach;  Rev.  George  Bell, 
master  Marlborough  College;  G.  W.  Bloxam;  E.  W.  Brabrook;  Dr.  Bridgewatcr,  rep- 
resentative of  the  British  Medical  Association ;  Surgeon-General  Cornish,  c.  i.  E.,  f.  r. 
c.  8. ;  Joseph  R.  Diggle,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London ;  Dr.  Langdon 
Down,  representative  of  the  British  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Farquharsou,  m.  p.  ; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Garson ;  Timothy  Holmes,  m.  a.,  f.  r.  c.  s.,  representative  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society ;  Gen.  Moberlv,  vice-chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London ; 
Shirley  Murphy,  M.  R.  c.  8.,  medical  officer  of  health,  London  County  Council ;  Dr. 
Needham,  commissioner  in  lunacy,  representative  of  the  British  Medical  Association; 
J.  W.  Palmer,  Miss  Poole,  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  honorable  secretary  general,  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography ;  Dr.  Henry  Rayner,  Dr.  T.  J.  Rogers,  Dr.  G.  H.  Savage, 
J.  Holt  Schooling,  Kev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  senior  chief  inspector.  Education  Depart- 
ment: Dr.  Shuttloworth,  T.  A.  Spalding,  ll.  d.,  Hon.  Lyulp  Stanley,  member  School 
Board  for  London ;  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges,  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  Rev.  J.  C.  Welldon, 
head  master  Harrow  School. 
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Socreta^,  E.  White  Wallis,  F.  8.  s.,  secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

Offices,  Parkes  Mnscum,  Margaret  street,  London,  W. 

The  committee  desire  to  spread  information  as  to  new  evidence  upon  conditi  >08 
of  cliild  life,  physical  and  mental,  and  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Universities, 
Colleges,  and  other  educational  bodies,  Busgesting  the  desirability  of  establishing 
lectures  upon  the  subject.  One  course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  to  commence 
in  October,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  shortly  follow.  The  committee  are  also 
iu  communication  with  Washington,  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Leraing-Leige. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FACILITIES  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  COL- 
LEGES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  WILLIAM  O.  KBOHK,  Pn.  D. 

(Profoasar  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  University  of  Illinois.) 


IXTRODUCnoX. 


The  first  laboratory  in  experimental  psychology  was  foandod  by  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Wandt  at  Leipzig  in  1878,  with  very  nnpretcntioos  aims  and  inauspicious  begin- 
nings. At  first  ho  received  neither  patronage  nor  recognition  from  the  State  and 
indeed  his  one  room  was  no  more  than  a  little  Werkstiitte,  for  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  that  day  was  of  necessity  an  experiment  in  itself.  However,  this  little 
laboratory  soon  became  widely  known,  and  on  account  of  its  very  novelty  attract€»d 
many  of  the  students  of  philosophy  then  attending  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Tlie 
value  of  their  new  experimental  method  so  impressed  these  students  that  it  was  soon 
carried  into  effect  at  other  institutions,  and  happily  this  new  movement  early  found 
its  way  to  America.  To  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  J.McKay  Cattell,  Wundt's 
first  American  students,  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  experimental  methods 
of  treating  psychology  into  the  American  college;  tl^e  first  laboratory  being  that  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  in  which  laboratory  so  many  of  the  teachers 
of  experimental  and  comparative  psychology  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  United 
States  received  their  training.  From  this  one  comparatively  small  laboratory  at 
Johns  Hopkins  the  number  has  rapidly  increased  to  fifteen  now  in  actual  use  while 
no  less  than  ten  other  institutions  have  taken  steps  to  secure  laboratory  facilities 
within  a  year. 

In  Europe  the  progress  of  the  new  movement  in  psychology  has  been  much  slower 
than  in  our  own  country,  but  of  Wundt's  students  MUnsterborg  established  a  labor- 
atory at  Freiburg  in  Baden  and  Martins  in  Bonn,  while  G.  E.  Miiller  at  Gottiugen 
has  a  laboratory  that  can  hardly  be  excelled.  The  last  named  is  in  all  probability 
the  outgrowth  of  that  interesting  series  of  lectures  on  Mcdicinische  Psychologic  read 
by  Hermann  Lotzo  while  he  was  professor  in  Gottingen,  whose  successor  Miiller  is. 
At  Berlin,  Heidelburir,  Munich,  Geneva,  Bern,  Copeuhagen,  Groningcn,  and  Jena 
are  smaller  collections  of  apparatus  which  servo  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion and  the  carrying  on  of  ** practice  courses^' rather  than  for  original  research. 
The  limited  facilities  at  these  latter  places  are  duo  rather  to  the  poor  financial  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  State,  most  of  the  laboratories  having  been  established  by  the 
professors  out  of  their  own  meager  salaries  and  limited  means.  The  facilities  at 
Paris  are  very  good,  but  in  all  England  there  is  as  yet  i)ractically  nothing  in  this  line. ' 
At  Cambridge  a  meager  £100  has  just  been  appropriated,  while  at  Oxford  only  very 
recently  has  the  matter  been  even  discussed.  On  the  other  hand  the  valuation  of 
the  present  laboratory  equipment  in  this  country  is  more  than  $30,000,  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  European  laboratories  put  together. 

In  the  following  descrii)tion  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  before  the  public  the 
actual  facilities  in  experimental  psychology  at  those  institutions  of  our  country  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them,  with  a  belief  that  many  of  the  questions  now  being  pro- 
pounded will  find  answer  in  such  a  description;  and  also  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  demonstrated  to  all  that  psychology  no  longer  lives  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  tables  of  neurology  and  physiology,  but  investigates  from  its  own  point  of 
view  and  no  less  broad  miudedly  than  the  other  sciences. 
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There  is  no  longer  need  of  argnment  for  the  value  of  experimental  methods  as 
applied  to  psrcholoey  and  yet  some  would  fain  restrict  the  psychologist  to  a  color 
mixer  and  a  few  models  of  the  brain  as  his  quota  of  apparatus,  forgetting  that  nine- 
teenth-century students  demand  nineteeeth-century  methods,  and  Uiat  a  fourteenth- 
century  psychology  will  no  longer  suffice  in  the  American  college.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  chemist  needed  little  else  than  a  spoon  and  a  bottle  for  nia  work,  but  happily 
this  is  no  loncer  the  ease. 

In  none  of  the  natural  sciences  has  there  been  the  rapid  growth  that  has  marked 
the  development  of  experimental  psycholo^  in  the  United  States,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  with  but  one  exception,  all  of  the  fifteen  laboratories  now  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country  have  been  founded  since  the  autumn  of  1888 — within /(wryeara — 
and  furthermore,  this  number  is  to  be  nearly  doubled  within  a  year. 

It  is  the  farther  hope  that  the  many  doubts  and  misgivings  with  reference  to  the 
"  new  "  psychology  which  sp  frequently  find  expression  in  the  quebtion :  Of  what 
use  is  a  laboratory  to  the  psychologist?  will  be  met  in  the  following  description  of 
the  various  laboratories  and  that  tne  question  itself  will  be  afforded  a  sufficiently 
clear  answer. 

The  exhibit  in  this  branch  of  natural  science  at  the  World's  Fair,  as  indicative  of 
actual  work  done  in  our  colleges,  will  surprise  even  some  of  the  closest  students  of 
the  curriculum  and  its  modification  in  the  American  college  and  will  further  show 
as  a  real  matter  of  fact  that  the  facilities  in  experimental  psychology  in  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States  are  nowhere  surpassed  m  the  way  of  advantages  offered  for 
original  research  in  one  of  the  most  interesting,  because  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
lines  of  investigation  open  to  the  scientific  student. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  courses  offered  in  psychology  are  the  following:  (1)  Introductory  course  in 
psychology  extending  through  two  terms,  required  ofall  Juniors.  (2)  Introductory 
laboratory  course  with  demonstration  and  experimental  work  by  the  students,  one 
term,  eleotive  for  juniors.  (8)  Advanced  course,  extending  through  the  year,  elec- 
tive for  seniors  and  graduates,  consisting  of  original  research  in  the  laboratoiy  and 
seminary  for  papers  and  discussions. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  (December,  1892)  the  laboratory  has  been  in  operation 
only  three  months,  and  hence  is  not  yet  fully  equipped  with  apparatus.  Some  pieces 
have  been  ordered,  but  have  not  yet  arrived,  e,  ^.^hronoscope.  time-sense  appara- 
tus, etc.  Others  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  list  will  oe  made  thoroughly 
complete  for  demonstrations,  and  every  thing  else  will  be  procured  as  needed  for 
special  research.  The  principal  instruments  already  procured  are  as  follows :  The 
usual  apparatus  for  sensations  of  contact,  pressure,  temperature^  smell,  taste  and 
position,  rotation.  For  the  muscle  sense,  weights,  and  a  new  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing extent  and  rapidity  of  motion.  For  hearing,  tuning-forks,  resonators,  siren, 
sonometer  and  organ  pipes.  For  vision,  various  pieces  of  apparatus  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  stereoscope,  Holmgren's  worsteds  for  investigating 
color  blindness ;  Helmholtz  and  Bradley's  colored  papers,  color-wheels  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  apparatus  for  Hering*s  experiments  in  simultaneous  contrast, ''  kymo- 
graph, tambours,  and  electric  recording  signals,  recording  metronome,  sphygrao- 

'  detecting  and  re- 
'i.  Further 
"^J^iversity 
carpenter  and  meclianic  wlib  have  fully  equipped  workshops. 

'rhe  library  has  four  rooms,  two  large  ones  (one  of  them  40  by  20  feet),  one  of 
which  can  be  thoroughly  darkened,  and  two  small  ones,  each  of  which  is  removed 
iVora  noise,  can  be  darkened^  and  is  electrically  connected  with  the  main  rooms. 

The  library  of  the  University  contains  75,000  volumes.  In  psychological  literature 
it  is  yet  far  from  complete,  but  the  defect  is  being  remedied  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Every  thing  needed  for  special  research  will  be  provided. 

THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  laboratory  for  the  department  of  experimental  psychology  had  its  beginning 
during  the  winter  of  1891-92,  three  suitable  rooms  in  the  divinity  building  Jiaving 
been  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Lectures  are  given  three  tiroes  a  week  and  experi- 
mental work  is  carried  on  daily.  At  present  the  equipment  includes  the  following 
pieces  of  apparatus:  3  specimen  brains,  2  large  models  of  the  brain  (Auzoux),  10 
small  models  of  the  brain  (Leipzig)^  models  of  eye  anA  ear,  model  showing  eye  move- 
ments (Wundt);  microscopes  and  mstological  preparations  of  nervous  tissue,  1  tone 
measurer  (Appium),  1  set  (13)  tunins  forks  (Appium),  1  set  (20)  tuning  forks 
(KcBuig),  1  set  (22)  cylinders  (Koenig),  1  aet  (14)  resonators  (Koenig).  3  color  tops,  1 
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pendnlum  apparatus  (Wandt),  1  control  hammer,  1  Hipj)  ohronoscope  (new  pattern), 
1  recording  dram^  2  metonomes,  2  sonnd  hamn^ers,  2  signal  bells,  X  electro  motor, 
1  set  statives;  Edison  batteries,  rheocbord,  Morse  keys,  oommatators,  etc. 

The  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  in  its  present  temporary  location  is  far  from 
perfection.  However,  improved  facilities  for  work  will  be  afforded  in  the  new  hall 
of  philosophy,  where  greater  amount  of  space,  divided  into  convenient  and  well- 
appointed  rooms,  is  assigned  to  the  department  of  experimental  psychology. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  institution  oflfering  work  in  psychology,  and  during  the 
present  year  tliree  different  courses  are  ffiven,  as  follows :  (1)  An  introductory  course 
consisting  (a)  of  a  physiological  part,  devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  sense  organs,  and  based  partly  on  Bernstein's  Five  Senses; 
(b)  A  psychological  part,  in  which  is  used  James's  Briefer  Course.  This  is  a  *'  double 
minor,"  coming  five  hours  a  week,  for  twelve  weeks.  Next  quarter  there  will  be  given 
two  parallel  courses  occupying  four  hours  a  week  each,  and  continuing  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  viz :  (2)  An  advanced  course  in  psychology,  a  reading  course 
based  on  James's  Principles,  for  those  who  have  had  the  introductory  course ;  (3)  A 
laboratory  course  in  experimental  psychology,  based  on  Dr.  Sanford's  Notes. 

Most  of  the  first  appropriation  of  $1,000  has  already  been  expended  for  psycholog- 
ical instruments,  models  and  the  like.  So  far  the  apparatus  is  as  follows :  Series  of 
tuning-forks,  (KoBiiig),  differential  sonometers,  set  of  resonators  (Koenig),  Helm- 
holtz  phakoscope,  Kuehne's  artificial  eye,  Ewala's  pseudoscopes,  Golton's  set  of  test- 
weights,  TaMch's  models  of  the  brain,  Auzoux's  models  of  the  brain,  eye,  and  ear. 
Other  pieces,  e,  g,  Hipp  chronoscope  and  Cattell's  fall-chronometer,  have  been  or- 
dered, but  have  not  yet  arrived. 

There  has  been  made  a  further  appropriation  of  $800  for  the  purchase  of  psycholog- 
ical instruments  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  This  will  bring 
to  the  University  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  value  for  demonstration al  purposes. 

Within  a  year  the  psychological  laboratory  will  be  in  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
new  biological  building  which  is  soon  to  be  erected. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  work  in  psychology  at  Clark  University  embraces  the  allied  topics  of  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system,  anthropology,  pedagogy,  and  experimental  psychology. 

The  laboratory  in  experimental  psychology  at  this  institution  is  in  many  respects 
the  pioneer  laboratory  of  this  country  both  historically  and  pragmatically.  Indeed 
it  comprises  nearly  all  the  original  apparatus  used  in  the  first  laboratory  in  this 
country,  that  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  three  rooms  occupied  were  planned  with  especial  care  in  the  construction  of 
the  university  building.  The  largest  room  occupied  by  the  general  laboratory  can 
be  readily  transformed  into  a  very  acceptable  dark-room.  In  this  room  all  the  gen- 
eral class  work  (except  lectures)  takes  place.  It  is  also  the  general  aparatus  room, 
well  j^mished  with  wall  oases,  and  supplied  with  abundant  table  spaci^,  cabinets  of 
drawers  and  a  work  bench.  The  larger  part  of  the  best  apparatus  have  been  made  by 
th«  university  mechanic. 

A  very  complete  equipment  is  available  to  the  students  in  the  following  lines  of 
experimental  investigation:  (1)  Sensations  of  contact,  (2)  temperature  sensations 
(hot  and  cold  spots),  (3)  sensations  of  pressure,  (4)  static  sensations,  e.  g,,  recogni- 
tion of  the  postures  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  (5)  muscle  sense,  (6)  Joint  and  tendon 
senses,  (7)  study  of  bilateral  asymmetry  of  function,  (8)  sensations  of  taste  and 
smell,  (9)  hearing,  (10)  vision,  (11)  reaction  time  experiments. 

Over  300  sets  of  experiments  are  carried  out  during  the  year  under  the  supervision 
of  the  laboratory  demonstrator. 

The  chief  apparatus  is :  Hipp  chronoscope,  two  Ludwig  kymographs  with  Cam- 
bridge interrupter  and  other  accessories;  students  drum  as  recording  apparatus;  a 
well-designed  wall  pendulum  on  knife  ed^es  set  in  motion  electrically  and  a  very 
accurate  time  measurer;  Wnndt's  "Zeitsinn"  apparatus;  control  hammer;  sBtho- 
siometers  of  different  patterns;  a  complete  series  of  weights  for  experiment  on  pres- 
sure sense;  tilting  board;  rotating  table;  Hosso's  bed:  olfactometer;  hnrmoninm; 
sonometer;  Helumoltz  phakoscope;  ophthalmo trope;  plenophalmotrope;  tambours; 
Duprez  signals;  Hering's  color  mixers;  battery,  and  motors.  Mention  can  not  be 
made  of  the  numerous  minor,  and,  to  outsiders,  seemingly  insignificant  pieces  of 
apparatus  with  which  the  majority  of  the  experiments  are  made.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  is  a  conservative  valuation  of  the  equipment  at  Clark. 

llie  following  are  the  courses  offered: 

(1)  Practical  courtff.— This  consists  of  about  300  experiments  covering  the  chief 
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problems  of  toncb,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  yision,  psycho-physie  law,  reaction  timefl, 
association,  memory,  rhythm,  etc.  This  course  follows  the  normal  coarse  now  being 
marked  oat  bv  Dr.  Sonford  in  the  American  Jow^f^al  of  P$^chology,  and  is  intended  to 
give  practical  familiarity  with  psycho-physic  apparatus,  methods,  and  phenomena, 
and  will  occupy  three  afternoons  a  week. 

(2)  Lecturer  on  physiological  psychology, — ^These  are  given  thrice  a  week  throaghont 
the  year.  This  coarse  supplements  and  is  concurrent  with  course  1.  It  treats  of 
the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  modern  experimental  psychology  and  embraces 
digests  of  current  literature, 

(3)  A  course  of  two  sessions  per  week  through  the  year,  partly  by  lecture  and 
partly  by  seminary  upon  instinct,  dreams,  hypnotism,  and  other  topics,  with  demon- 
strations. The  psychological  parts  of  anthropology  (myths,  rites^  and  customs)  are, 
in  f^  measure,  included  in  this  course. 

-  (4)  Weekly  conferences  devoted  to  lecturettes,  journal  club  work,  quizzes,  and 
seminary  study  of  selected  themes  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 

(5)  Investigation, — ^Each  advanced  student  is  expected  to  select  some  promising 
topic  of  research,  either  experimental  or  literary,  and  to  have  something  to  show  for 
his  work  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Good  literary  digests  in  course  4,  or  valuable  studies  in  course  5,  may  be  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  edited  by  the  department. 

The  founder  of  this  university  endowed  twenty  fellowships,  some  yielding  $600, 
some  $400  annually,  and  ten  scholarships  yielding  $200  annually.  Of  the  fellows,  the 
past  year,  8  were  in  the  department  of  jraychology,  likewise  3  scholars. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  is  published  at  Clark  University,  edited  by 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Each  volume  contains  four  numbers  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  each.  Besides  original  articles,  about  half  the  space  is  devoted  to 
careful  di^ts  of  the  important  literature  of  the  field.  This  journal  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  psychological  investigations  of  our  ©wn  land  as  do  Wundt^s 
PhilosophisoheStudien  and  Ebbinghans'  Zeitschrift  filr  Psychologie  and  Physioligie 
der  Sinnesoiganne  to  those  of  Germany. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

The  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology  at  this  institution  occupies  four  rooms 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  containing  tne  offices  of  administration.  One  of  these 
rooms  (about  40  by  20  feet)  is  used  as  a  lecture  room  and  laboratory  for  instruction. 
The  other  three  rooms  (each  about  20  by  20  feet)  are  used  chiefly  for  special  research. 
One  room  is  a  dark  room,  for  work  on  vision.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  are 
supplied  with  water,  gaB,*and  electric  power.  The  college  will  remove  in  two  years 
and  in  the  new  buildings  ^reat  care  will  be  given  to  the  accommodation  and  fittings 
of  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology. 

Tho  collection  of  apparatus  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  the  collec- 
tion by  the  trustees,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  which  cost  $1,200  now  in  use..  The 
apparatus  has  been  secured  with  a  view  to  a  complete  course  of  experiments,  s:i(  h 
as  is  earrie<l  out  by  the  students  attending  the  introductory  coarse,  and  with  a  view 
to  special  researches.  There  are  this  year  (1892-'93)  six  students  doing, special  ad- 
vanced work. 

Three  courses  in  experimental  psychology  are  offered  by  Prof.  Cattell:  (1)  Intro- 
ductory course;  (2)  an  advanced  course  whose  subject  is  altered  each  year;  and  (3) 
research  work,  for  which  the  laboratory  is  open  at  all  times.  An  introductory 
course  in  psychology  is  given  by  Prof.  Hyslop  and  an  advanced  course  by  Prof.  But- 
ler. Prof.  Osborn  gives  a  course  on  **  The  Brain,"  and  many  other  courses  of  interest 
to  students  of  experimental  psychology  are  oflered  by  the  several  faculties  of  the 
colleojc  and  institutions  of  the  city. 

University  fellowships  are  open  to  the  students  of  this  department  and  the  library 
facilities  are  excellent. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  psychological  laboratory  of  Cornell  University  is  one  year  old  and  completely 
arranged  for  work.  It  occupies  the  third  story  of  the  south  section  of  White  HaU 
and  contains  six  rooms,  each  room  being  conupctod  with  all  the  others  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  telegraphic  wiroj?,  which  facilitates  the  carrying  on  of  simul- 
taneous work  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  laboratory.  The  floors  are  solid,  on  important 
feature  in  the  adjustment  of  fine  apparatus,  and  the  elevation  secures  perfect  quiet 
for  experimentation.  The  first  room  is  devoted  to  cxporimental  work  iu  aco*  sties. 
The  laboratory  is  especially  rich  iu  acoustical  apparatus,  which  includes  a  piano- 
forte, an  Appium's  tone  measurer  (triple  set),  a  long  series  of  tuning  forks  from  the 
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Hanan  workshop,  and  an  exiensiyo  set  of  the  instrumenta  made  by  Koenig,  of  Paris. 
This  room  is  connected  by  a  metal  tube  for  the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli, 
with  the  acoustical  reacting  room. 

The  second  room  is  arranged  as  the  reacting  room  in  chronometrical  experiment. 
The  apparatus  is  fairly  complete.  It  comprises  two  Hipp  chrono8C0i)e8  of  the  new 
construction,  a  kymograph  of  the  Ludwig  pattern,  to  which  the  time-sense  disk  has 
been  fitted;  the  large  control-hammer,  recently  devised  by  Wundt;  electro-mag- 
netic hammers,  and  the  Hipp  fall-apparatus,  for  sound  stimulation ;  CattelVs  keys, 
for  lip  and  word  reaction;  a  reading  telescope  (Cambridge  Instrument  Company); 
together  with  the  usual  series  of  simple  reaction  keys,  commutators,  bells,  resist- 
ance boanls,  etc.  A  pendulum  for  light  reactions,  and  a  chronograph  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  collection. 

In  addition  to  these  instruments  room  No.  2  contains  a  series  of  brain  models, 
including  the  large  Auzoux  specimen;  two  Marey  tambours;  the  Cambrid£e  Instru- 
ment Company's  dox  of  weighta;  apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  the  sense  of 
smell;  metronomes. 

Koom  No.  3  is  arranged  as  the  professor's  private  room.    Here  is  stored  a  set  of 

Esychophysical  and  physiological  diagrams,  and  the  seminary  library  will  be  placed 
ere  for  tlie  convenience  of  students  who  are  working  continuously  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Room  No.  4  is  fitted  up  as  a  workshop.  It  contains,  besides  bench  and  tool  cup- 
board, the  storage  battery  from  winch  the  electrical  supply  for  the  laboratory  is 
derived.  The  fifth  room  is  a  dark  chamber,  and  will  serve  both  for  optical  researches 
and  as  the  reacting  room  in  acoustical  work.  An  internal  chamber,  which  is  mov- 
able and  still  darker,  can  be  employed  for  perimetric  and  other  experiments. 

Room  No.  6  is  the  largest  of  the  suite.  At  present  it  has  a  double  function.  It  is 
furnished  to  accommodate  small  classes ;  while  it  also  contains  the  chronoscope  table, 
and  BO  stands  in  the  relation  of  experiroentin;;  room  to  No.  2.  Here  are  arranged, 
further,  the  optical  apparatus — Krille's  laf  ge  color-mixer  and  after-image  apparatus ; 
models  to  demonstrate  the  movements  of  the  eyes  (Helmholtz,  etc.);  thtee  color- 
mixiiig  tops  of  the  new  Krille  pattern ;  two  demonstration  stereoscopes ;  a  spectro- 
photometer, made  by  the  Cambridge  Instrument  Company ;  the  same  company's  box 
of  wool  color  tests;  two  episkotisters ;  a  diaphragm  apparatus,  as  used  by  Kirsch- 
mann,  etc.  To  these  must  be  added  Wundt's  fall  chronometer  for  demonstrating 
tbe  extent  of  apperception. 

The  collection  of  instruments  is  continually  being  added  to,  and  the  resources  of 
the  laboratory  increased  by  the  further  acquisition  of  books  and  diagrams.  It  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  necessary  before  long  to  devote  room  No.  6  to  experimental 
work  exclusively.  This  terra  twenty-one  students  are  hearing  the  professor's  coui*se 
(advanced  psychology,  with  experimental  demonstrations),  and  hfteen  are  taking 
work  in  the  laboratory,  introductory  or  advanced. 

The  laboratory  has  a  special  endowment,  and  psychology  a  special  library  fund. 

The  following  courses  are  now  offered:  (1)  Advanced  psychology  with  experi- 
mental illustrations;  (2)  introduction  to  laboratory  work ;  (3)  reading  of  German 
psychology,  with  work  of  all  kinds  in  the  laboratory. 

There  are  three  fellowships  and  six  scholarships  in  the  Sage  school ;  and  these  are 
open  to  candidates  offering  psychology. 

DENISON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  instruction  in  experimental  psychology  at  Denison  University  is  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  biology.  The  course  is  based  on  a  thorough  preparation  in  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  including  embryology,  histology,  and  comparative  morphol- 
ogy. A  term  in  neurology  is  ^ivcn  to  scientific  students  in  the  fall  of  the  junior 
year,  and  a  term  of  physiological  psychology  is  elective  for  all  students  in  the 
winter  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  the  graduate  course,  a  year  of  advanced  work 
and  research  is  provided  for,  distributed  between  psychophysics,  comparative  psy- 
chology, and  neurology.  A  building  in  course  of  erection  will  afford  room  for  one 
or  more  laboratories  for  this  work  and  will  be  equipped  with  chronoscope,  pendu- 
lum, myograph,  and  the  most  essential  apparatus.  A  special  course  of  shopwork 
in  which  students  will  construct  apparatus  of  their  own  devising,  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  equipment.  The  present  year  a  single  term  has  been  devoted  to  neurology 
and  pLysiological  psychology. 

JIARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  department  of  psych olojry  at  Harvard  has  spared  neither  money  nor  endeavor 
to  eqnip  its  laboratory  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  as  a  result  we  find  at  Amer- 
ica's oldest  educational  institution  what  is  probably  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
psychological  apparatus  in  the  world. 
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In  the  first  place  it  must  be  mentioned  that  there  are  at  Harvard  three  teachers 
giving  their  entire  time  and  effort  to  inst motion  in  psychology  with  thirty  students 
taking  the  practice  course  and  a  dozen  more  advanced  men  occupying  themselves 
with  important  research. 

The  laboratory  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  Dane  Hall,  the  former  home  of  the  law 
school,  and  consists  of  two  very  large  rooms  (36  by  25  feet),  well  lighted,  and  also 
an  excellent  dark  room. 

The  apparatus  can  not  be  listed  in  detail,  but  is  arranged  in  the  following  four 
groups : 

(1.)  Demonstration  apparatus  (a)  such  apparatus  as  best  serves  to  represent  tho 
connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  ui>on  each  other. 
(5)  Models  and  i>repared  tissue  of  tue  brain,  nerves,  and  organs  of  sense,  including 
the  most  expensive  models  of  tho  eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  one  showing  the  course  of 
the  nerve  tracts  to  the  brain.  Also  a  number  of  wax  models  for  use  in  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  brain.  This  group  also  includes  a  vast  number  of  anatomical 
charts  and  histological  preparations  together  with  an  excellent  microscope  and 
accessories.  All  these  are  of  course  only  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  and  form 
no  part  of  the  apparatus  for  real  experimental  work. 

(2,)  Department  for  the  study  of  th^  psychology  of  the  senses.  There  is  included 
in  this  group  a  complete  set  of  tuning-forKS,  an  organ,  harmonium,  reeds  and  pipes, 
and  resonators  for  psychological  study  of  the  sensations  of  sound,  various  Kinds 
of  color-mixers,  excellent  prisms,  instruments  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
after  images,  as  well  as  of  color  blindness,  and'a  perimeter,  constituting  some  of  the 
apparatus  devoted  to  psychological  optics.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  com- 
plicated apparatus  used  for  the  study  of  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  contact  as 
well  as  the  various  forms  of  sensation  of  motion. 

(3)  Instruments  used  for  psychometric  investigations.  The  laboratory  at  Harvard 
is  unusually  rich  in  apparatus  of  this  class.  Inaeed  it  is  as  complete  in  this  line  as 
any  laboratory  can  be  made  at  this  stage  of  the  science. 

(4)  The  last  giroup  includes  all  apparatus  which  serves  in  the  investigation  of  the 
higher  mental  processes,  e,  g,,  illusions  of  space  and  time,  studies  of  memory,  atten- 
tion, association  of  idea,  and  forming  of  judgments.  This  group  also  comprises  the 
most  recently  devised  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  sesthetic  feelings. 

Belonging  to  the  above  four  departments,  the  most  exi>en8ive  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  the  following :  Model  of  the  brain  ( Aeby's  and  also  Auzoux's),  models  of  the  end 
organs  of  sense,  Koenig's  acoustic  apparatus,  color  disks  from  Heriug  and  Wundt, 
Baltze*s  kymograph,  registering  tuningforks;  Ewald's,  Hipp's  and  Miinsterberg's 
chronoscopes  and  Mttnsterberg^s  apparatus  for  the  study  of  sensations  of  movement. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  these  are.  the  chief  pieces  of  research  in  progress : 
(1)  Influence  of  attention  upon  intensity;  (2)  localization  of  several  simultaneous 
sound  impressions;  (3)  investigations  upon  the  aesthetics  of  color  and  form;  (4) 
discrimination  time  for  space  intervals,  following  Miinsterberg*s  favorite  method  of 
Kettenreaktion:  (5)  association  time  with  speech;  (6)  reciprocal  influence  of  sense 
impressions;  (7)  influence  of  the  mental  process  upon  bodily  fatigue:  (8)  fusion  of 
touch  sensations;  (9)  reciprocal  action  of  the  various  volitional  impulses. 

The  courses  offered  are  as  follows :  (1)  Introduction  to  psychology.  Three  hours  a 
week  one-half  year.  (2)  Beginner's  course.  Three  hours  a  week  entire  year.  (3) 
Weekly  d^onstrations  of  the  above  to  groups  of  10  persons  each.  (4)  Laboratory 
research.    Three  to  four  hours  each  day.    (5)  Psychological  seminary. 

The  laboratory  also  contains  a  well-equipped  psychological  library  of  400  volumes. 

Prof.  Miinsterberg,  who  was  for  so  long  located  at  Freibure  in  Baden,  and  who 
has  so  recently  connected  himself  with  Harvard,  brought  with  him  much  of  his  own 
apparatus  with  which  he  made  his  name  and  reputation  in  Germany.  This  appa- 
ratus is  a  valuable  addition  to  Harvard's  facilities. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  laboratory  at  this  university  is  Just  beginning  to  assume  deflniteness  of  form 
and  arrangement.  Indeed,  it  is  the  newest  of  all  the  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  this  report,  the  first  apparatus  being  set  up  January  10,  1898. 
For  present  needs  the  quarters  in  the  new  natural  history  building  are  suffi- 
ciently ample,  embracing  one  large  laboratory  room  with  water,  gas,  and  electricity, 
well  glazea,  and  having  a  solid  floor;  a  dark  room,  with  double  sink  and  ffas,  en- 
trance to  this  room  being  indirect  through  three  doors;  and  a  store  room,  while  there 
is  a  lecture  room  and  a  private  research  room  in  tho  main  building.  These  quarters, 
though  merely  temporary,  are  quite  above  the  average. 

A  considerable  amount  of  apparatus  is  ordered  and  on  the  way,  but  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  is  that  constructed  in  the  engineering  shops  of  the  uuiversity  at 
very  low  cost,  but  with  great  skill.  A  complete  set  of  chiarts  is  being  prepared, 
vhile  the  best  models  and  specimens  of  prepared  tissue  are  in  the  laboratory. 
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In  the  present  class  of  the  general  course  there  are  thirty  seniors.  One  graduate 
student  has  been  taking  advanced  work  in  this  department.  The  courses  are  to  bo 
organized  with  a  view  to  offering  the  best  advantages  in  experimental  psychology. 
The  chief  and  most  promising^  piece  of  original  research  now  in  progress  is  "A  Studfy 
of  the  Dermal  Sensations  of  Pressure,  both  simnltaneoas  and  successive.''  The  re 
suits  include  some  very  important  facts  with  reference  to  the  educability  and  memory 
of  the  skin.  ^ 

An  entree  of  the  most  generous  sort  into  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  students 
in  psycholo^  of  this  university. 

A  universify  bulletin,  the  publication  of  which  is  just  be^un^  affords  a  desirable 
avenue  for  the  publication  of  important  results  of  experimental  work.  All  the  lead- 
ing magazines  pertaining  to  work  in  this  field  are  accessible  to  the  students. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  in  Indiana  University  was  opened  upon 
a  very  modest  foundation  in  the  winter  of  1887-'88.  Gradual  admtions  were  made^ 
the  value  of  ajiparatus  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  1890-'91  amounting  to  about 
$500.  The  equipment  did  not  warrant  the  opening  of  complete  courses,  but  almost 
all  chapters  in  experimental  psychology  were  partially  illustrated  by  demonstrations, 
while  researches  were  carried  out  in  reaction  time,  estimation  of  distance  by  the 
skin,  successive  association,  and  illusions  of  apperception. 

During  the  college  year  1890-'91  work  in  experimental  psycholog;^  ceased  during 
the  absence  of  the  professor  on  leave.  In  that  year,  however,  provision  was  made 
for  generous  additions  to  the  laboratory.  At  the  present  time  the  laboratory  has  in 
its  possession : 

(1 )  Most  of  the  standard  and  subordinate  appliances  for  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  senses.  (2)  For  time  determinations  a  Hipp  chronoscope,  Marcy  drum, 
Ewald  chronoscope  connection  with  a  standard  cIock,  and  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary apparatus,  such  as  tuning-forks,  Kronecker  interrupter,  Duprez  signals, 
and  the  like.  (3)  Appliances,  such  as  stethoscope,  sphygmograph,  phethysmograph, 
various  forms  of  myograph  for  use  upon  animal  or  human  muscles,  together  with 
tambours,  receptenrs,  and  tambours  ^transmission,  for  recording  results  graphically. 
(4)  A  set  of  apparatus  for  anthropometrical  tests.  (5)  A  good  outfit  of  tools  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus. 

Besides  the  courses  in  logic,  ethics,  and  history  of  philosophy  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  a  course  of  one  term  has  been  given  in  general  elementary  psy- 
chology and  a  course  of  one  year  in  experimental  psychology.  Provision  will  be 
n^ade  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

Special  attention  has*  been  given  by  the  professor  in  charge  to  the  literature  of 
child  study  and  to  that  of  experimental  psychology  with  reference  to  its  possible 
application  to  the  study  of  school  children.  Speciai  courses  will  be  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers,  and  the  research  work  of  the  department  will,  in  the  immediate 
future,  turn  largely  in  this  direction. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA, 

At  this  university  the  following  courses  in  psychology  are  offered :  (1)  Elementary 
psychology.  Lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  special  senses,  and  localization  of  cere- 
bral function,  followed  by  a  course  in  empirical  psychology  on  the  basis  of  James's 
"  Principles  of  Psychology,"  one  term  of  five  hours  a  week  for  seniors.  (2)  Advanced 
psychology.  Lectures  on  the  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  with  experiments 
m  time  reactions  with  the  Hipp  chronoscope.  Lectures  on  attention,  habit,  instinct, 
expression  of  the  emotions.  Lectures  on  abnormal  psychology,  including  uncon- 
scious psychosis,  dreams^  hypnotism,  human  automatism,  and  multiple  personality. 
One  term,  three  hours  a  week,  for  seniors.  (3)  Memory  class.  Lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  memory  theories,  modem  theories  of  retention,  images,  visualization,  and 
amnesia.  The  second  half  of  the  term  is  given  to  lectures  on  memory  training,  and 
mnemonics,  with  exercises.    One  term,  two  hours  a  week. 

The  equipment  of  apparatus  is  as  follows :  A  complete  set  of  charts,  illustrating  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  the  special  senses,  cerebral  localization,  and  illusions  of  per- 
ception:  Auzoux's  dissectibie  model  of  the  brain  (with  hardened  specimens  of  the 
human  brain  and  apparatus  for  dissecting  sheeps'  brains);  Hipp  chronoscope,  with 
apparatus  for  measuring  reaction  and  association,  tune,  etc. ;  apparatus  for  testing 
psychophysical  law  in  pressure  sense,  vision,  and  muscular  sense ;  set  of  Berlin 
worsteds  for  testing  color-blindness;  also  "pseudo-isochromatischenTafeln"  for  the 
same  purpose;  rotating  desks  for  mixing  colors,  wooden  compasses  for  tcstiuc  space- 
discriminative  sensibility  of  the  skin,  apparatus  for  exhibiting  contrast,  after-im- 
ages, and  illusions. 
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There  is  as  yet  no  separate  room  fbr  experimental  psychology,  nor  has  any  origi* 
nal  research  been  attempte<l  in  this  department — that  ib,  in  experimental  psychology. 
The  a)»paratus  is  only  used  for  illnstratire  purposes. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY. 

The  abundant  resources  of  this  university  have  made  it  possible  to  found  as  good 
a  laboratory  in  experimental  psychology  as  money  irisely  expended  can  secure. 
While  nothing  can  be  given  as  yet  in  the  way  of  detailed  account  of  the  facilities  in 
experimental  psychology  at  this  institution,  yet  from  the  steps  already  taken  it  ia 
easy  to  see  that  the  laboratory  now  being  equipped  will  be  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  the  very  front  rank. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

All  students  in  psychology  are  required  to  do  laboratory  work.  The  introductory 
course  occupies  three  hours  a  week ;  one  hour  in  laboratory  during  the  first  half  year 
and  two  hours  in  laboratory  during  the  second  half  year.  After  this  year  the  labor- 
atory requirements  will  be  doubled.  The  class  in  the  introductory  course  this  year 
numbers  seventy,  about  one-third  of,  wliora  are  free  elective  students  (not  required 
to  take  any  other  work  in  philosophy).  Two-thirds  have  chosen  the  subject  instead 
of  logic  or  history  of  philosophy.  One  half  year's  work  in  one  of  these  three  sub- 
jects IS  required,  of  certain  students.  At  present  there  are  only  two  students  doing 
special  work  in  psychology.  Additional  apparatus  already  ordered  and  the  further 
assistance  promised  will  doubtless  add  a  number  of  others  to  the  list  of  special  stu- 
dents for  next  year.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  ten  of  the  seventy  students 
are  teachers  in  the  city  schools — three  hours  a  week  being  so  selected  as  to  make  it 
convenient  for  them  to  attend  the  class. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  room  devoted  entirely  to  laboratory  purposes.  It  is  30 
by  40  feet,  has  good  light,  excellent  floor,  and  three  piers  from  the  ground.  The 
small  lecture  room  assigned  to  the  department  is  often  used  as  a  laboratory  when 
two  rooms  are  needed  at  the  same  time. 

The  department  ]>ossesses  more  than  $1,000  worth  of  apparatus,  including  the 
better-known  standard  pieces  and  a  number  of  usofal  home-made  pieces.  In  another 
year  there  will  be  abandant  facilities  with  which  to  perform  Stanford's  experiments 
or  their  equivalent.  In  this  institution  experimental  psychologjr  is  not  taught  as  a 
sequence  to  descriptive  or  nitrospective  psychology,  but  as  an  introduction  to  any 
study  of  mind.  Some  little  advanced  work  along  one  or  two  lines  is  offered,  and 
facilities  for  such  work  will  be  increased  after  sufficient  apparatus  for  the  introdac- 
tory  course  is  provided. 

For  a  new  department  the  library  facilities  in  psychology  are  good,  including 
nearly  all  the  recent  works  which  have  been  contributed  to  the  subject  by  those 
specially  interested  in.  the  experimental  aspect  of  the  question.  The  departments  of 
pnilosophy  and  pedagogv  now  receive  twenty-eight  periodicals.  In  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  some  or  these  would  be  charged  to  various  departments, of  biology 
and  medicine. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  laboratory  at  this  institution  was  opened  in  1888,  and  occupies  three  rooms  in 
the  biological  building,  of  which  two  are  in  actual  use.  The  third  will  be  fitted  up 
in  the  course  of  the  current  year  and  others  will  be  added  as  needed.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted  and  heated,  fitted  with  electrical  apparatus,  and  supplied  with  means 
of  cutting  off  light  and  sound  from  experimenters.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with 
all  the  smaller  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  the  study  of  the  simpler  sensations,  such 
as  color  wheels,  spectroscope,  stereoscope  and  slides,  siren,  Appium  tone-measurer, 
a  very  complete  series  of  tuning-forks  and  resonators,  perimeter,  chronographs,  and 
chronoscopes.  The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  simple  and  compound  reactions  was 
constructed  andarranged  with  especial  care  by  Dr.  Cattell,  so  that  the  experimentee  is 
within  reach  of  the  experimenters  voice,  although  out  off  from  the  more  distracting 
sense  impressions. 

The  following  instruments  seem  worthy  of  especial  mention : 

(1)  A  wheel  1  meter  in  diameter  is  so  balanced  on  conical  axles  as  to  always  be  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  The  periphery,  10  centimeters  in  breadth,  revolves  past  an 
opening  the  size  of  which  can  be  regulated.  The  rate  of  revolution  can  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  chronoseope  with  which  it  is  connected.  This  instrument  can 
be  used  for  mixing  and  contrasting  colors,  for  determining  the  time  required  to  read 
words  and  sentences,  and  in  general  for  any  experiments  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
expose  a  visual  object  for  a  short  but  determinate  time.  *  If  used  as  a  chronograph,  it 
may  be  made  to  register  accurately  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
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(f )  For  measuring  accuracy  of  diecrimination  of  time  and  extent  of  motions.— A  car- 
riage  to  bo  moved  by  the  band  upon  a  graduated  brass  scale  is  connected  with  the 
chronoscope.  The  actual  time  and  extent  of  the  carriage's  motion  can  thus  be  com- 
pared with  the  judgment  of  the  experimentee. 

(S)  For  measuring  accuracy  of  discrimination  of  extent  and  force  of  motions, — Kesem- 
bles  the  preceding,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  chronoscope,  and  has  an  attach- 
ment by  which  weights  may  be  lifted  as  the  carriage  is  moved. 

(4)  For  the  measurement  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure. — A  piston  with  an  area  of  1  square 
cm.  is  connected  with  a  spring  in  the  handle  of  the  instrument.  An  index  upon  the 
handle  registers  pressure  up  to  15  kilograms. 

(5)  For  the  measurement  of  sensitiveness  to  slight  changes  in  temperature, — A  metallic, 
water-tight  chamber  is  inclosed  in  a  black  wooden  case  packed  with  asbestos.  A 
point  of  the  metal  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  turned  to  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  pro- 
irudes  through  the  wood  at  the  tip  of  the  cone.  Ice  or  water  can  be  introduceuinto 
the  chamber. 

(6)  A  dynamometer  for  registeriuc  force  of  pull  up  to  25  kilograms. 

(7)  For  measuHng  sensitiveness  to  the  relative  intensity  of  lights,— A  lamp,  provided 
with  a  metal  hood  and  sliding  to  and  fro  upon  a  graduated  scale,  throws  a  beam 
of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  vertical  plank  upon  a  white  background.  A  seconds 
pendulum,  controlled  by  an  electromagnet  and  bearing  a  blackened  screen  swings 
before  the  hole.  By  this  means  the  duration  and  intensity  of  each  illumination,  the 
time  interval  between  any  two  illuminations,  as  well  as  their  relative  intensity,  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter.  Detailed  descriptions  and  cuts  of 
Nos.  2, 3, 6,  and  7  will  be  found  in  a  monograph  on  the  '*  Perception  of  Small  Diflfer- 
ences,"  recently  published  by  the  department. 

(8)  For  the  study  of  the  more  simple  asthetic  judgments, — Designed  by  Drs.  Miinster- 
berg  and  Witmer.  A  uniform  black  surface  one  meter  square  is  so  supported  upon 
an  upright  that  it  can  be  adjusted  at  any  an^le  to  the  line  of  sight,  tn  slots  on  its 
surface  run  metal  carriers,  bearing  white  points  or  strips  of  linen.  These  are  con- 
nected with  a  ^aduated  scale  at  the  rear  of  the  instrument,  and  are  so  controlled 
that  the  experimenter  can  present  at  will  to  the  experimentee  points  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  lines  divided  in  varying  ratios,  and  many  simple  plane  figures. 
It  may  l)e  used  for  the  study  of  judgments  as  to  relative  size  and  position,  as  well  as 
for  the  oisthetices  of  simple  plane  figures. 

The  department  has  also  in  course  of  construction  a  color  mixer,  on  which  the  sec- 
tors can  be  changed  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion,  and  a  piece  of  apparatus  of 
simple  design,  for  controlling  the  chronoscope  less  expensive  but  as  accurate  as 
Wundt^s  control  hammer,  and  giving  a  far  wider  range  of  standard  times. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  especially  well  supplied  with  the  literature  of  ex- 
perimental psychology,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  complete  in  this  direction  up 
to  date.  A  sufficient  fund^  is  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  new  publications  as 
they  appear  and  the  filling  upoi  lacunae.  Books  and  pamphlets  needed  by  a  student 
for  special  lines  of  rcsearcli  are  provided  by  the  Department.  The  following  period- 
icals are  now  taken  and  the  list  is  being  continually  extended :  Zeitschrift  nir  Vol- 
kerpsychologie  u.  vergleichende  Sprachwissenschaft,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologic  u. 
Phj'siologio  der  Sinnesorgane,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophic,  Philo- 
sopfaische  Monatsheftc,  Mind,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Wundt's  Philoso- 
phische  Studien,  Philosophical  Review,  Revue  Philosophvque,  Revue  Scientifique, 
Anuales  des  Sciences  Psychiques,  Revue  d^Hypnotisin,  Pflueger's  Archiv  fur  Physio- 
logic, and  many  others  dealing  with  philosophy,  ethics,  ethnology,  neurology, 
psychiatry,  and  other  subjects  having  a  less  direct  bearing  upon  psychology  proper. 
Complete  sets  are  on  hand  of  nearly  all  the  above-mentioned  magazines. 

A  course  in  experimental  psychology  is  ofiered  as  an  elective  to  undergraduates  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  and  has  been  taken  by  25  men  this  year.  Ladd's 
smaller  textbook  is  used  in  connection  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

In  the  department  of  philosophy  13  graduates  are  taking  courses  in  experimental 
psychology.  Instruction  is  by  lectures  with  collateral  reading  and  experimental 
investigation  of  special  problems.  The  following  lines  of  work  are  being  pursued 
by  graduate  students:  (1)  On  reaction  times  as  modified  by  ace,  education,  and 
physical  conditions;  (2)  Statistical  inquiry  into  the  aesthetics  of  visual  form;  (3) 
Certain  phenomena  of  attention;  (4)  Mental  and  physiological  rhythms. 

After  this  year  the  courses  in  experimental  psychology  will  be  made  elective  for 
students  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  course  in  medicine. 

Students  of  experimental  psychology  also  eiyoy  the  exceptional  facilities  for  the 
study  of  physiology,  neurology,  and  psychiatry  afibrded  by  the  department  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  results  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  from  1888  to  1891  are  em- 
bodied in  the  monograph  recently  issued  by  Profs.  Fullcrton  and  Cattell  as  No.  2  of 
the  philosophical  series  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  entitled  *'0n  the  Per- 
ception of  Small  Dificrences."  Other  numbers  of  the  series  will  appear  from  time 
to  time. 
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WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

The  work  in  experimental  psychology  at  Wellesley  College  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1891.  It  is^  therefore,  little  more  than  a  year  old,  and  so  far  no  special  students 
have  worked  m  the  laboratory  and  the  only  original  research  undertaken  is  a  statis- 
tical inquiry  into  cases  of  colored  hearing  and  of  forms  for  numbers,  for  months,  and 
the  like. 

The  work  has,  therefore,  been  of  a  general  character,  and  its  most  important  re- 
sult, pedagogically,  is  the  aid  which  it  offers  toward  demonstrating  the  value  of 
expenmental  methods  in  such  a  general  course  in  psychology. 

The  laboratory  consists  of  one  large  room  rather  unfavorably  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  (}uiet  and  to  temperature.  There  is  one  small  room  adjoining,  of  which  use 
is  sometimes  made,  and  the  dark  room  of  the  department  of  physics  is  also  placed  at 
disposal. 

The  apparatus  includes  a  reaction-time  instrument  (with  attachment  for  measur- 
ing rend  ins  time),  a  ''Joint-sensation ''instrument,  a  copy  of  Hering's roof-glass  instru- 
ment (made  in  tne  Wellesley  carpenter -shop),  for  experiment  in  simultaneous  con- 
trast, a  Wheatstone  stereoscope,  a  Rothe  color  wheeL  with  disks  (Maxwell,  Talbot, 
and  Fechner) ;  apparatus  for  the  Helmholtz  and  the  Hering  colored-shadow  experi- 
ment, and  for  simple  optical  and  entoptic  experiments;  a  pressure  balance,  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  weights,  a  home-made  "  Gal  ton's  bar,"  a  set  of  well-made  metal  stati  ves 
with  clamps  and  attachments  (from  Petzoldt,  Leipzig),  dissecting  instruments,  and 
various  small  pieces  of  apparatus. 

The  psychological  laboratory  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  borrow  from  the  biolog- 
ical and  physical  laboratories  much  of  the  necessary  equipment  such  as  models  of 
brain,  spinal  cord,  eye,  and  ear;  monochords,  tnning-forKs,  and  electric  batteries. 
It  is  happy,  also,  in  the  cooperation  of  carpenters  and  machinists,  under  skilled 
direction. 

The  library,  to  which  all  the  students  have  access,  is  fairly  good  in  the  line  of  ex- 
perimental psychology,  and  is  constantly  improving.  It  contains,  among  ^many 
other  useful  books,  Wundt,  James,  Stuinpf,  Spencer,  Bain,  Sully,  Ladd,  the  mono- 

f;raphs  of  Ribot,  Binet,'Mansterberg,  and  Schneider;  and  among  the  periodical  pnb- 
ications  the  American  Journal  of  Fsycholoey,  the  Philosophical  Review.  Mind,  the 
Revue  Philosophique,  the  Zeitschrifb  der  Pnysiologie  and  Psycholoeie  aor  Sinues- 
organen,  Wuuclt's  Philosophische  Studien,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

The  followinff  is  a  description  of  the  method  of  the  course  in  experimental  i>8y- 
chology  at  Wellesley.  This  description  refers  explicitly  to  the  work  of  the  first  vear, 
but  there  has  been  no  important  modification  of  the  course,  whose  aim  throughout, 
is  to  supplement,  and  in  no  way  to  supersede  introspection ;  to  lead  students  to  ob- 
serve in  detail,  and  to  verify  the  facts  of  their  ordinary  experience;  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation,  with  the  usual  experimental  meth- 
ods,, and  to  introduce  them  to  the  important  works  of  psychological  literature. 

The  first  month  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  cerebral  physiology.  The  class  work  in- 
cludes recitations,  informal  lectures,  and  some  written  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  study  of  the  brain  by  textbooks,  plates,  and  especially  by  models,  pre- 
cedes the  dissection  by  each  student  of  a  sheep's  brain.  Even  those  studenta  who 
most  dreaded  this  dissecting  are  practically  unanimous  with  regard  to  its  value  in 
cleariDg  up  the  difficult  points  in  cerebral  anatomy.  In  the  class-room  during  the 
week  in  which  the  dissection  is  carried  on,  the  principal  theories  of  cerebral  locali- 
zation are  discussed. 

The  next  six  weeks  are  spent  in  the  experimental  study  of  sensation.  About 
seventy  experiments  are  performed  by  the  students  on  sensations  of  contact,  pres- 
sure, temperature,  hearing,  and  sight.  These  experiments  almost  without  excep- 
tion are  selected  fi'om  those  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford  in  his  laboratory  course 
in  psychology,  but  re-arranged  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  lectures  and  the 
class  discussion.  Papyrograph  descriptions  of  the  experiments  are  distributed  to 
the  students  and  commented  upon  in  class  before  the  experiments  are  undertaken. 
The  instructor  keeps  daily  laboratory  hours  in  order  to  answer  questions  and  offer 
assistance.  Each  student  is  re3ponsible  for  a  record  of  her  own  experiments.  In 
class  reports  are  made  on  the  results  of  experiments^  and  recitations  are  conducted 
on  the  iwychology  of  the  different  senses.  The  bearing  of  the  experiments  upon  the 
different  theories  of  perception  is  discussed.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  tree  the 
word  *^ sensation"  from  the  vague,  dualistic  meaning,  which  it  often  carries  with 
it.  Then  follows  a  six  weeks'  study  of  space  perception  with  experiments.  These 
experiments,  of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty,  illustrate  the  methods  of  gaining 
or  at  least  developing,  the  space-consciousness.  The  theories  of  monocular  vision 
are  carefully  studied  and  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  by  "  cyclopean  eye"  experi- 
ments. The  study  of  the  perception  of  depth  includes  an  adaptation  f^om  Hering's 
experiment,  in  which  the  subject,  looking  through  a  tube,  finds  that  he  can  cor- 
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rectly  distinguish  within  very  small  distances,  whether  a  shot  is  dropped  before  or 
behind  a  black  string  stretched  before  a  white  background.  The  fact  and  the  laws 
of  conversence  are  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  ^yheat8tone  stereoscope. 

There  folio  ws  a  consideration  of  illusions  of  space:  and  of  visual  space,  including 
the  experiments  suggested  by  Dr.  James  on  so-oallea  tympanum  spatial  sensations; 
and  others  with  a  telegraph  snapper,  on  the  location  of  sounds  and  the^  sense  ot 
direction.  The  study  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  will  is  accompanied  by  no  experi- 
mental work. 

In  place  of  a  final  examination,  a  psychological  essay  is  required.  The  subjects 
assigned  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  as  subjects  for  study  rather  than  as 
definite  essay  headings.  The  immediate  topic  of  the  paper  is  decided  upon  after 
the  study  and  not  before  it.  Such  subjects  as  association,  attention,  memory,  imag- 
ination, the  psychology  of  language,  the  psychology  of  childhood,  the  psychology 
of  blindness,  aphasia,  animal  psydholocy,  are  chosen. 

The  study  of  the  psychologv  of  blindness  is  accompanied  by  visits  to  the  Perkins 
Institute.  Thus  a  student  who  writes  on  '*The  Imagination  of  the  Blind/' bases 
her  conclusions  upon  a  personal  study  of  blind  children.  She  questions  the  children, 
consults  with  their  teachers  and  reaos  their  compositions.  Those  who  write  on  the 
psychology  of  childhood  make  personal  observations  on  babies  and  little  children. 
Hypnotism  and  dreams  also  receive  a  full  share  of  attention. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  course  a  collection  of  statistics  concerning 
colored  hearing  was  undertaken  the  past  year  with  interesting  results.  No  new 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  were  offered  or  discussed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  chair  of  experimental  and  comparative  psychology  was  created  in  June,  1888, 
to  be  occupied  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  at  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory. 

COURSES  OFFBBED. 

General  psychology. — It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
problems  of  mental  life,  especially  such  as  have  a  living  interest  and  are  susceptible 
of  every  day  illustration.  Observation  of  the  intellectual  operations  in  the  student's 
own  mind  is  encouraged  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  is  furthered. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  are  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  the  development 
of  mind  in  animals;  the  senses  as  factors  in  mental  liie;  the  minu  in  disease,  illus- 
trated by  the  diseases  of  language,  of  memory,  and  of  personality ;  the  experimental 
methods  applied  to  psychic  acts;  the  time  relations  or  mental  phenomena;  mind  in 
savages;  practical  applications,  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
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of  the  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena;  memory  and  association;  mental  sta^ 

tlstics:  the  psychophysic  law;  mental  tests  and  standards.  In  the  laboratory  course 

each  student  verifies  for  himself  the  main  facts  treated  in  the  course,  while  the  more 

difficult  experiments  are  reserved  for  demonstrations.    Sanford's  Laboratory  Course 

in  Psychology  is  used. 

Advanced  experimental  psychology  {laboratory  course). — Six  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  In  this  course  S2)ecial  problems  are  treated  and  topics  in  the  literature 
assigned.  Original  research  and  verification  of  important  points  form  the  main 
work.  Each  student  takes  up  a  special  problem  and  prepares  an  account  of  the 
results  of  his  work.  These,  when  of  sufficient  value,  are  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology .  One  hour  of  each  week  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
literature  bearing  most  closely  upon  the  problems  under  investigation.  Each  stu- 
dent is  also  expected  to  act  as  subject  in  other  researches  than  his  own. 

Comparative  psychology  (fall  term). — The  course  of  mental  development  along  the 
animal  scale  forms  the  chief  topic,  and  in  this  the  works  of  Romanes  are  followed. 
Some  form  of  animal  life  is  selected  for  special  study,  and  observation  is  encouraged. 
The  development  of  mental  faculty  in  the  human  ififaut  is  constantly  brought  in  for 
comparison  with  the  animal  development. 

Abnormal  psychology  (tcinter  term). — ^The  chief  topics  are^  the  criterion  of  the  normal 
delusions  and  hallucinations,  the  chief  forms  of  mental  diseases ;  the  diseases  of  lan- 
guage, of  memory,  of  the  will,  of  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism. 

Anthropological  psychology  {spring  term). — The  development  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  race,  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  human  arts,  customs,  and  beliefs.  Tyler's 
Anthropology  is  used  as  a  reference  book,  and  the  topics  there  treated  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  index  of  the  nature  of  the  course. 
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A  pliilosopliical  club  is  formed,  meeting  fortnightly  in  the  evening.  Discosaiong 
occupy  a  greater  part  of  the  time.  Reviews  of  current  literature  are  also  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  exercises  of  the  club.  The  number  of  students  in  the  general 
course  averages  about  90  and  the  number  doing  special  -work  varies  from  6  to  12, 
but  will  probably  increase  under  the  group  system,  just  inaugurated.  The  psy- 
chological laboratory  is  a  pleasant  room,  26^  by  25^^  feet,  well  lighted  from  the  north 
and  east.  A  smaller  room  adjoining  is  used  when  needed,  and  closed  cases  furnish 
room  for  a  greater  part  of  the  apparatus,  while  large  and  small  tables,  with  drawers, 
give  the  'working  space  required. 

Among  the  pieces  of  standard  apparatus  the  following  might  be  named  as  typical 
and  most  important :  Timing— a  Hipp  chronoscope,  and  metronomes,  recording  tam- 
bours, rotating  drum,  and  tuuing-forks.  Vision — Snellen's  test  type,  Wheatstone  and 
Brewster's  stereoscope,  Bering's  apparatus  for  color  mixture,  book  for  exhibiting 
color  contrast,  Hering's  apparatus  for  quantitative  tests  for  color  blindness,  Joy 
Jeflfrie's  color  chai-t,  and  Holmgren's  colored  worsteds. 

Avthropological. — F^r^s  dynamometer;  apparatus  for  testing  the  sensitiveness  to 
pain ;  scale  for  determining  height,  standing  and  sitting,  and  the  span  of  the  arms. 
Demonstration — apparatus  illustrating  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  muscles;  Bering's 
st-ands  for  demonstrating  color  contrast;  electrical  induction  coils;  batteries  and 
motors. 

Among  special  pieces  of  apparatus  are  the  following :  Apparatus  for  control  of 
the  Hipp  cnronoscope;  electric  key  used  with  the  foregoing;  the  automat ograph, 
apparatus  for  experimenting  upon  time,  and  also  apparatus  for  determining  error  in 
judgment  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  other  positions  of  lines. 

The  laboratory  of  the  university  is  used  for  three  purposes — demonstrations,  stu- 
dent work,  and  original  research.  As  with  other  branches  of  science,  students, 
when  they  care  to  do  so,  are  started  in  research  work  very  early  in  their  course. 

The  following  are  the  subtitles  of  the  more  important  results,  all  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology:  On  the  Psychophysic  se- 
ries: Visual  Extension,  Tactual  Motor  Extension,  The  Perception  of  Space  by  Dis- 
parate Senses,  On  the  Pressure  Sense,  On  Just  Observable  Ditferences  (Vol.  iii,  pp. 
43-58);  llie  Efiect  of  Foreknowledge  upon  Repetition-tunes,  A  Novel  Optical  Illu- 
sion, Accessory  Apparatus  for  Accurate  Time  Measurements,  The  Psychophysic  Series 
and  the  Time  Sense,  The  Physophysic  Series  and  the  Motor  Sense  (Vol.  iv,  pp.  198- 
224) ;  The  Interference  of  Mental  Processes;  A  Study  of  ZoUner's  Figures  and  other 
Related  Illusions,  A  Study  of  Involuntary  Movements,  Observations  on  the  Absence 
of  the  Sense  of  Smell,  Classification  Time,  Finding  Time,  Some  Antliropometric 
Tests  on  Students  (Vol.  iv,  pp.  381-429);  On  the  Judgment  of  Angles  and  Positions 
of  Lines,  On  the  Perception  of  Simultaneous  Sense,  Impressions.  The  Psychophysic 
Series  as  Applied  to  Lifted  Weights  (Vol.  v,  pp.  191-204). 

Besides  a  member  of  the  standard  works  on  psychology,  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity possesses  files  of  several  psychological  journals  and  a  number  of  smaller 
works  on  special  topics.  The  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  library  keeps  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  library  as  a  whole. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  psychological  laboratory  occupies  the  second,  third,  and  attic  floors  of  a  build- 
ing with  a  front  of  24  feet  and'  a  depth  of  64  feet  for  the  first  floor  and  40  feet  for  the 
other  t  wo.  In  floor  space  it  is  as  large  as  AVundt's  laboratory  at  Ijcipsic.  It  includes 
an  office,  a  lecture  room,  a  chronograph  and  galvanometer  room,  a  finely  equipped 
workshop  with  a  screw-cnttiug  lathe  and  tools  of  all  kinds  desired,  a  library  and 
reading  room,  apparatus  room,  a  seminary  room,  which  is  also  used  for  research,  one 
other  roBcarch  room,  a  battery  room,  chemical  room,  and  a  store  room. 

The  work  done  at  the  Yale  laboratory  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions — research, 
lecture  instruction,  and  ]irnctical  training.  The  research  work  has  been  made  the 
prime  object  in  the  equii>ment  of  the  laboratory,  both  as  to  rooms  and  apparatus. 

Six  investigations  are  under  way:  (1)  An  extensive  research  upon  attention  and 
the  influence  and  interference  of  various  sensations  and  ideas  upon  one  another.  In 
preparing  for  the  measurement  of  the  reaction  time  which  is  involved  in  the  investi- 
gation, a  new  method  of  recording  has  been  invented,  which  combines  great  ease 
and  economy  of  time  and  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  docs  away  with  the  sources  of 
error  in  reading  the  records.  (2)  An  investigation  of  the  rapidity  of  movements  of 
the  arm  and  hand  carrying  a  pen  in  the  various  directions  and  under  the  various 
circumstances  attending  penmanship;  a  determination' of  the  fatigue  attendant  on 
various  methods  of  writing  will  follow.  (3)  The  reaction  timoof  tones  asdependent 
upon  pitch,  intensity,  and'duration.  (4)  The  time  and  fatigue  of  monocular  accom- 
modation ;  this  also  has  important  educational  bearings  upon  the  use  of  blackboards 
and  notebooks.  (5)  Electrical  stimulation  and  sensation.  (6)  A  mathematical  and 
experimental  treatment  of  the  method  of  observational  errors.    The  last  two  will 
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probably  extend  over  two  years.  Another  investigation  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
school  children  to  differences  in  pitch  and  of  their  range  of  voice  at  various  ages 
is  about  to  be  begun.  Possibly  also  a  research  upon  the  influence  of  unconscious 
elements  upon  the  course  of  ideas  will  be  undertaken.  Instruction  is  given  not  only 
by  lectures  and  seminaries,  but  opportunities  for  careful  training  are  provided  in 
the  laboratory.  The  seminaries  offer  continual  exercise  in  teaching  various  sections 
of  psychology ;  while  the  workshop  instruction,  continual  experimentation,  and  re- 
search provide  the  technical  training. 

The  courses  of  instruction  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  Experfmental  and 
physiological  psychology;  experiments  and  lectures  for  seniors  and  graduates.  (2) 
Laboratory  course  in  psychology.  This  includes  discussions  and  lectures  by  the 
students  (graduates  only)  upon  the  methods  of  experimental  psychology,  their 
mathematical  formation  and  tneir  application;  methods  and  staniTards  of  measure- 
ment; the  mathematical  aifd  graphical  expression  of  results,  statistics,  etc.;  a 
thorough  training  by  repeated  exercises  in  carrying  out  these  methods,  (3)  practical 
instnution  in  the  manufacture  and  care  of  apparatus,  including  the  elements  of 
mechanical  drawing,  use  of  tools,  lathe  work,  etc.  (4.)  A  few  lectures  on  laboratory 
economy.  The  mam  object  of  the  course  is  to  fully  prepare  men  to  take  charge  of  in- 
struction in  psychology. 

The  large  attendance  of  graduate  students  and  the  number  of  investigators  at 
work  have  rather  taxed  the  facilities  that  could  be  provided.  There  are  16  men  and 
1  woman  in  the  graduate  laboratory  course — an  attendance  exceeded  in  the  graduate 
department  only  by  that  on  the  general  philosophical  courses. 

All  the  principal  psychological  magazines  and  journals  are  found  in  the  library. 
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STATISTICS  OP  KINDEBGAETEN8. 

Table  1,— Public  kinder  gar  teng, 

(NoTB.— With  the  ezceptioni  mentioned  in  the  footaotee,  these  are  in  connection  with  the  pnbllo 
school  Bjstema  of  the  several  cities.] 


LocaiioKL 

It 

1 
c  £ 

^4 

1 

o 

1 
1 

LocaUon. 

1 

h 

H 
|l 

J3 

5 

P. 

1 

ALABAMA. 

TroT 

1891 

1800 
1880 
16i)l 
1891 
1880 

1880 

al 

13 

1 
1 
6 
2 

3 
2 
2 
8 

8 

2 
3 

1 
c3 

I 

di 
«2 

3 
8 

1 

£l 

1 
2 

1 
I 
1 

1 
3 
1 
I 

8 

21 
8 

1 

12 
8 

8 
7 
2 
8 

7 
2 
15 
6 

11 
5 

1 
5 

8 

6 
5 

1 
6 
4 
2 
8 
2 
8 

1 
3 
3 
1 

10 

462 

74 

29 

278 

320 

125 

M40 

100 

227 

142 

80 

865 

153 

308 

167 

20 

162 

58 

175 
145 

50 
65 
60 
60 
85 
40 
28 

80 
09 
32 
79 

IOWA. 

Des  Ifolnea  (wei«t  side) . . . 
Dea  Moines  (north  side) . . 
GrinncU 

1884 

'iiw* 

7 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

4 

1 

31 
3 
6 

1 
1 
1 
3 
9 
dl 

1 

2 
3 
3 
3 

25 

510 

3 

2 

1 
4 
4 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
3 

3 
2 

10 

1 

56 
6 

11 
1 
2 
1 
5 
0 
2 

2 

2 

4 
3 
6 
8 

566 

CAXJFOBNIA. 

5210 
70 

Jeiierson 

80 

liOs  Anceles 

LvonH 

1885 

30 

National  Citr 

Marttballtown 

82 

fii  vertiide 

Oskaloosa 

1890 
1885 
1888 

1887 
1889 
1883 

64 

San  Diego 

Sibley 

51 

San  Jose 

Waverly 

63 

COLORADO. 

Fort  Collins 

KAX8A8. 

Atchison 

t9 

Color xdo  Springs  . 

Bnrlingame  ...... 

30 

Denrer  (Diatrict  No.  2) . . . 
Pueblo  (District  No.  20) . . 

coxanDCTiccT. 

Bristol 

1890 
1889 
18H5 
1891 

EmporuA 

50 

Eureka 

•5 

KKKTUCKT. 

Frankford 

1881 
1891 

1801 

102 

Lexington 

237 

LOmBIAKA. 

New  Orleans 

Hancbester 

New  Britain 

New  Hn ven 

1885 

285 

Bockville  ...*. 

MAINS. 

Portland 

Soath  Manchester 

Williniantic 

1890 
1801 

25 

OBOBOIA. 

Athens 

MAfiSACHLSSTTS. 

Boston 

A-UKusta 

52,000 
169 

1891 
1881 
1892 
1888 
1891 
1890 

Broiikline 

1888 

Tttijvom. 

Cambridge 

393 

Clinton 

20 

Bufla 

North  Eoston 

1885 

29 

Snglewood 

Palmer 

22 

£vanston 

Somerville 

213 

Lincoln 

Watertown 

1886 
1891 

327 

2if  organ  Park 

Wcatfleld 

25 

Biverside 

MICHIQAN. 
Cold  water 

Rockford 

IXDLANA. 

1892 

1887 
1801 

35 

Crystal  Falls 

18^1 
1888 
1880 

60 

Attica 

Grand  Rapids 

128 

La  Porte 

Ionia 

30 

Peru 

Lansing 

100 

Bichmond 

Monn  t  Ulemens 

isoi 

75 

a  In  the  State  Normal  School. 
5  Estimated. 

e  One  of  these  is  connected  with  the  State  Nor* 
mal  School. 
d  Connected  with  the  State  Normal  SchooL 


«  In  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
/In  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  an  institution 
supported  by  the  State. 
g  Supported  by  the  State. 
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Table  1. — Public  kindergartens — Continued. 


Location. 


MicmoAN— continaed. 


Muskogon 

Saginaw  (east  side). 

Traverse  City 

Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Owatonna.. 
Red  Wing. 
Rochester . . 
St.  Cloud.. 
St.  Paul.... 
Winona 


Greenville  . 
Natchez.... 


Kansas  City  . 
StLoois 


Omaha 

Red  Cloud . 
Sidney 


NSW  nAMPSHIRl. 


Concord  .. 
Plymouth  . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Carlstadt  .... 
East  Orange . 

Newark 

Passaic 

Patcrnon 

Trenton 


NEW  TOBK. 


Albany « 

Buifalo 

Cohoes 

Glovcrsville 

Lansinsburg 

Mount  Vernon 

Now  Rochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls   

North  Tonawanda 

Nyack 


a  a 
c  o 

s 


1886 
1892 
1891 
1889 


1889 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 


1881 


1891 


1892 


1891 


1886 
1890 


1889 

i885* 
1886 
1890 


1891 


2* 


2 

c259 


B 


744 

50 
150 
40 


40 
400 
75 
20 
67 
61 


60 
6,830 


149 

d20 

65 


27 


60 
150 

32 
167 
420 


724 
61 
26 

869 

127 
70 
36 

105 
80 
80 

139 


Location. 


NEW  YORK— continqed. 


Patchogne . . . 

Piermont 

Port  Cheater. 
Rochester...., 
Tonawanda .. 

Utica 

White  PUins. 


OHIO. 


Alliance 

Camden 

Columbus 

Navarre 

New  Richmond  . 

Newark 

Riverside 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bridesburg... 
Philadelphia . 
Phcenixville. . 
Tyrone 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport ... 
Pawtncket . 
Providence. 


SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

Charleston 


Austin 

Corsicana. 


Ashland  ... 

Berlin 

Burlington . 

Delavan 

Elkhom.... 
Hayward... 

Janesville . . 

Manitowoc . 

Milwankoe. . 

Oshkosh 

Sheboygan  . 
Superior  . . . 
Tomahawk . 


1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1890 
1891 


1887 


1881 
1880 
1880 


1885 


1890 


1882 
1889 
1885 


1885 
1891 


1889 
1888 
1887 
1891 
1889 

1884 

1874 

1886 

1881 


1800 
1891 


I? 


i 


78 
49 
100 
496 
71 
72 
40 


82 
30 
47 
70 
40 
24 
70 


100 

2,580 

84 

86 


176 
66 

136 


412 


27 
40 


46 

86 
84 
90 
64 

40 
16 

100 
86 
3,834 
28 
20 

652 
50 
60 


« In  the  State  Normal  School. 

b  Supported  by  the  State. 

c  Tlurljv'tour  "voluntary  teachers"  are  with- 
out Balancs. 

dEHtiivated. 

e  One  of  these  kindergartens  is  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  tlio  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes 
and  the  other  is  in  the  Normal  School  for  Qirls. 


Both  of  those  institutions  are  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds. 

/  In  the  Fairmount  Children's  Home. 

oin  the  Franklin  County  Children's  Homo. 

h  In  the  Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

i  In  the  State  Orphans'  Home. 

iln  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  Wisoonain  Industrial  SchooL 
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LUt  of  cities  which  were  unofflcially  said  to  maintain  puhlio  kindergartens,  hut  from  which 

no  returns  were  received. 


California. 

Nevf  Jerssy. 

Washington, 

BanniDg. 

JUinoU. 

Woodbury. 

Neto  York* 

Falrharen. 
Olympia. 

Forestville. 
Vienna. 

Michigan, 

Holland. 

Minnesota, 

Owatonua. 

Central  Square. 
Cleveland. 
Pariah. 
Phoenix. 

Pennsylvania* 

BusseU. 
Warren. 

Wisconsin, 

Sarahoo. 
Colaulina. 
Kewaunee. 
Lake  Geneva. 
Ax  on  roe. 

Richland  Center. 
Watertown. 

Nebraska. 

Bhode  Island. 

Crete. 

Cranston. 

Tablb  2,-rKindergarten  associations. 


Location. 


CAUFOBKU,. 

Oakland 

Do 

Do 

San  Francisco ... 
Sacramento 

Do 

Do 

San  Francisco.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Santa  Barbara... 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 
Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DKLAWASl. 

Wilmington 

ILLINOIS. 

Belleville 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Freeport 

Galeaburg 

Oak  Park 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Pontiac 


Kame  of  association. 


Goodwill  Kindergarten  Association 

Oakland  Free  Kindergarten  Association  ..... 

M.£.Chnrch  Association 

Pioneer  Kindergarten  Association 

Sacramento  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Association 

Marjguorita  Kindergarten  Association 

Christian  Science  Home  Association 

Silver  Street  Kindergarten  Association 

Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association 

The  Occidental  Kin<^rgarten  Association — 

Bnford  Free  Kinderganen  Association 

Santa  Barbara  Kindergarten  Association  .... 


Colorado  Springs  Kindergarten  Association  . 
Denver  Free  Kindergarten  Association 


Kew  Haven  Association  for  Klndergartners  . 


Kindergarten  Association  ol  Friends. 


Belleville  Kindergarten  Association 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  A  ssociation 

Chicago  Froebel  Association 

German  Froebel  Kindergarten  Association. 

Drexel  Kindergarten  Association 

Jewish  Training  School  Association 

Elgin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Marie  Loaise  Institute  Association 

Galesbnrg  Free  Kindergarten  Association . 
Oak  Park  Free  Kindergarten  Association.. 


Ottawa  Kindergarten  Association. 

King's  Daughters  Kindergarten  Association. 

Pontiac  Free  Kindergarten  Association 


1878 
1889 


1886  I 
1800 
1882  ' 
1879 
1879 


1889 


1890 


1870 
1876 

\m\ 

1879 
1891 


1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1889 


I. 

r 


S 
'S. 

s 
p. 

vi 
o 

I 

I 


150 


54 
40 
225 
2,637 
90 
75 
60 


290 
450 


12 


54 

602 
1.877 

000 
30 
45 


10 
116 
30 
20 
41 
80 
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Table  2,->'KUd«rgarten  €i990c%aiion9 — Continoad. 


Location. 


Kame  of  associatloii. 


Is 


5 

a 


ILUKOIS— continued. 


Princeton. 
Qniucy  — 
SoclLford  . 
Streator... 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis 

New  Albany 

Home  City 

West  Indianapolis.. 

IOWA. 

Hiunboldt 

KBfTCCKT. 


Anchorage.. 
Louisville  .. 
Yeraaillea  .. 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  — 

MAINE. 


BanfTor ... 
Portland. 


MABTLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Dan  vers ... 
Fall  River. 
Florence... 
Gardner  ... 
Koxbury... 


MICHIOAir. 


Detroit 

Grand  Rapids. 
Lansiiij(  ..*.... 

lifanistee , 

Saginaw 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOCBL 

8t  Louis 


MONTANA. 

Pbilipsburg 

NEBBASKA. 


Neliph. 
Omi 


litrb. 
aaa. 


Prinoeton  Kindergarten  Association 

First  Confregational  Cburch  Kindergarten  Association 

RociKiord  Public  Kindergarten  AssooiiUioB 

Kindergarten  Association 


laso 

1877 


81 
80 


Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  Association.. 
Keir  Albany  Free  Kindergart«n  Assoeiation.. 

Island  Park  AssembW  Association 

West  TTiiiia¥m.p^n^  KindAxgarten  Assoolation.. 


1884 
18^ 
1880 
1891 


2.161 

45 

40 

140 


Humboldt  Kindergarten  Association. 


Anchorage  Kindergartai  A«s«6iatkw 

Louisville  l*>ee  Kindergarten  Association  . 
Versaillea  Kindergarten  Ajssociation 


Jewish  Orphan's  Homo,  Kindergarten  Association. 


Bangor  Free  Kindergarten  Association , 

Woman's  C.  T. U.  Kindergarten  Association. 


Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association. 


Eastern  Kindergarten  Association 

Woman's  Friend  Kindergarten  Association  . 
Fall  River  Free  Kindergarten  Association.. 

Florence  Kindergarten  Association 

Gardner  Kindergarten  Association 

Elm  Hill  Association 


1891 
1887 
1892 


1888 


1881 
1801 


61888 


61889 


1 

43 

2 


ol 

1 


13 
000 

50 


20 


Detroit  Industrial  School  Association .... 
Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Assoiiation. 
Young  Woman's  Cliri8tian  Associatioa... 

Hanistee  Kindergarten  AssiN-iatiun 

Saginaw  Kindergarten  Association 


1891 
1876 
1891 
1887 


1861 
1891 


11 
8 


50 

106 

16 

• 


110 
65 
liO 


Free  Kindergarten  Association  . 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  . 


200 


Froehol  Association . 


FhHipsbnrg  Kindergarten  Society . 
Neligh  Kindergarten  Association . 


Neligh  Kindergarten  Association 

Omaha  Free  Kindergarten  Association  . 


1801 


•  Witb  assistants  from  normal  class.  6For  mutoal  support  and  study. 
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Location. 


as 


A  to 


I. 

V 

i 


g. 


NSW  JSB8KT. 


Moorestown . 
Newark 


NSW  TOSS. 


Albany. 
Do.. 


Brooklyn 

Do. 

Buflalo 

Ck>llege  Point. 
DnnUrk 


Geneaeo 

Ithaca 

Jamestown ... 
Hainaroneck  . 
New  York..-. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KOBTH  CABOUKA. 


AaboTille 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati . 

Clevoland.. 

Do... 

Ck>lambai . 


Xlyria 

Bepablio .... 

Salem 

Younj^stown. 


OBEOON. 


Portland. 
Salem 


PSNNSTLVANIA. 


Altoona , 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


BHODB  ISLAirD. 


Providence . 
Do.... 


Chattanooga. 
Knoxville  .... 
Hemphis 


Society  of  Friends  Kindergarten  AaaociatieB 

Newark  Street  German-English  School  Association. 


Albany  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association 

Albany  Woman**  Christian  Temperance  Union  Asso- 
ciation. 

Brooklyn  Kindemrten.  Asaaciation » 

Brooklyn  Guild  Kindergarten  Association 

Bufialo  Free  Kinderearten  Association 

The  Conrad  Poppenhoaen  Association 

Educational  department^  Woman's  Eduoattonal  and 
Industrial  Union. 

Geneseo  Free  Kindergarten  AssodatkMi 

Ithaca  Kindergarten  AModation 

Jamestown  Free  Kindergarten,  Dept.  Y  W.  C.  A 

Mamaroneok  Free  Kindergarten  Aasoolation 

Children's  Aid  Society. 

Children's  Charitable  Union  Kindergarten  Association. 

German-American  School  AssociatioB  of  the  Nine- 
teenth ward. 

Hebrew  Free  School  Association 

New  Yorit  Kindergarten  Association 

Trinity  Church  Khidergarten  Association 

Union  fieUef  Worka  Society  of  Ethical  Culture 


1891 


1891 

im 

1891 


1891 
1891 
1885 
1877 


1889 
1876 


Asbeyille  Free  Kindergarten  Association  . 


Cincinnati  Kinderfarten  Association 

Day  Nnrserrand  Kindergarten  Association 

Jewish  Orpnan  Asylum  Association 

Columbus  Kinderi^rten  AsaociaUon  of  Woman's  Ed- 
ucational and  Industrial  Union. 

Elyria  KinderKarten  Association 

Bepnbllo  Kindergarten  Association 

Salem  Kindergarten  Association 

Yonngstown  Free  Kindergarten  Asaociation 


1889 


1879 
1882 


1887 


1891 


Portland  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Salem  Kindergarten  Aasooiation 


1884 


Altoona  Free  Kindergartoi  Aasooiation 

Oil  City  KJnderKarten  Association  (and  Training  Sohoul) 

Bedford  Street  Mission  Kindergarten 

Baptist  Orphanage  Kindergarten  Association 

Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum 

Northern  Day  Nursery  Kindergarten  Aasooiation... 


Free  Kindergarten  Asaociation 

St.  John's  Guild  Kindergarten  Association . 


Chattanooca  Free  Kindergarten  Association.. 
Knoxvillo  King's  Dnagbtors  Association ... . 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  . 


1890 


Nashville I  Nashville  Fn^  Kindergarten  Aasooiation . . 

•  Estimated. 


11890 


0 
87 


100 


55 
30 


23 
40 
250 
85 


90 

300 


135 


673 
835 


17 


200 


85 


10 


210 


6       200 


3      12  I    U5 
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Table  2. — Kindergarten  (tssociations — Continaed: 


Location. 


If  ame  of  Msooiation. 


I 

I. 


t 


TEXAS. 

ElPaBO 

TIUGINIA. 

Bicbmond 

WASHINOTOM. 

Walla  Walla 

WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Kacine 


EI  Paso  Kindergarten  Aasociation  . 
Woman's  Christian  Association. . . . 


Walla  Walla  Kindergarten  Association. 


Grerman  Kindergarten  Association 

Milwaukee  Mission  Kindergarten  Association. 

Sonthside  Kindergarten  Aasociation 

Bacine  Kindergarten  Association 


1891 


1879 
1884 
1864 


27 


53 


Table  3. — Training  schools  and  classes  for  kindergariners. 


Location. 


Kame  of  school  or  class. 


1^ 


J 


III 


Means  of  sup- 
port. 


CALIFOBNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . . . 
Do 

San  Jose 

Do 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Do 

Greeley 

CONXECnCUT. 

New  Britain 

Now  Haven 

DISTRH.T  OW  CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

IIXJNOIS. 

Clucago 


Los  Angeles  Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

Oakland  Kindergarten  Training  Class 

San  Die^o  Kindergarten  Training  School . . . 

California  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Golden  Gate  Kini^rgarten  Training  Class . . 


1890 
1892 
1888 
1880 
1891 


San  Jose  Kindergarten  Training  School 

California  Schoolof  Methods  for  Teachers  and 
Kindergartners. 


Colorado  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Ellndergarten  Normal  School  of  Colorado  . 


1891 


1890 
1890 


Kindergarten  Department  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 


Kindergarten  Training  Class  of  Connecticut 

State  Normal  School. 
Kindergarten  of  the  Welsh  Training  School . . . 


Elixahoth  Peahody  Normal  Training  School  for 

Kindergartners. 

National  Kindergarten  Normal  Institute 

Froebel  Normal  Institute,  graded  school  and 

kindergarten. 


1884 
1885 


Chicago  Kindergarten  College  Training  Class 


1875 


15 


82 


Tuition  fees. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Golden   Gate 
Kindergarten 
Association. 

Public  Ainds. 


Tuition  fees. 

Denver  Kin- 
dergarten 
Association. 


Public  funds.: 
Do. 


15     Tuition  fees. 
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Table  3. — Training  schools  and  classes  for  kindergartners—Contmhed, 


Location. 

Kama  of  scbool  or  dass. 

1. 

i 

n 

III 

Means  of  sop- 
port. 

ILLIKOlS-COnt'd. 

Chicago 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Normal  Training 
Class. 

Proebel  Association  Training  School   ......... 

1881 

1881 
1870 

1883 
1876 

1880 

1882 

• 

8 
8 

81 

4 

5 

1 

§2 

80 
20 

123 

» 

20 
8-30 

Chicago    Free 
Kindergarten 
Association. 

elation. 
Tuition  fees. 

Free  Kinder- 
garten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tuition  fees. 

Do 

DfLlcBbnrff ......... 

GalesburflT  Kindcrsai'ten  Normal .............. 

DTDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

La  Porto 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School. 

gartners. 

Kindergarten  Speciol  Training  Department, 
Highland  Park  College. 

Kindergarten  State  Normal  School 

IOWA. 

DcsMoinea 

KAK8A8. 

Contributions. 
Public   funds 

Topeka'Training  School  for  Kindergartners. .. 

KKMTUCKT. 

Lexington 

Lexington  Kindergarten  Training  Class 

Louisvillo  Free  Kindergarten  Triuning  Class. . 

1881 

1 

15 

Pnblio  funds. 

T^ninvillA 

MadisonTiUe 

V4»niaill*«    - 

Honkins  College  and  Traininir  School 

1881 
1881 

1889 

1884 

2 
2 

1 

1 

6 

11 
6 

FroebelNoimal  Training  Class 

Contributions. 

XABTLAXD. 

Tuition  fees. 

j>aiumoro 

HASSACBUSETTS. 

Boston  ............ 

Mrs.  Brown's  Kindergarten  Normal  Class 

ChauDCv  Hall  Tminfnir  CIami  . 

Tuition  fees. 

Do 

Do 

Cushnian  Training  School ,    . 

IBSt 

1 

16 

Do. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Normal  Kindergarten 

XICHIOAN. 

Alma'    

Alma  College  Kindergarton  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

Normal  Training  School  of   the  Industrial 
School  Association. 

Kindergarten  Training  School  ^...r...... ...... 

1888 
1892 

1891 

2 

1 

2 

9 

r 

Alma  College. 

Industrial 
School  Asso- 
ciation. 

Grand  Rapids 

ten  Associa- 
tion. 

Detroit 

Grand  Bapids 

Do 

Normal  Training  Clajs  of  Western  Michigan 

College. 
Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School  (Y.  W. 

C.A.) 
City  Training  School 

Lagging  -  ri  rt r^T 

1888 

1 

10 

Y.W.C.  Asso- 
ciation. 

Muskegon 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul. 

Froebel  Institute 

St  Paul  Training  School  for  Kindergartners ... 
Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School 

Kindergarten  Department  of  Western  Normal 
CoUege. 

1890 
1880 

3 

1 

.     10 

Tuition  fees. 

Winona 

Do 

NKBRABXA. 
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Tabus  3. — Draiuiug  9chooU  and  oUuBes  for  'kindergartntr^-^antinvLed. 


Location. 

1. 

i 

3% 

u       as 

Means  of  sup- 
port. 

1' 

m 

'A 

NBW  TOBK. 

# 

Albany 

Alhanv  KindmvKrtnn  Tndninir  Claaa  r r ,.,-... . 

10M 

8 

12 

Albany  W.a 

T.u: 

Do 

Kindergarten  Training  Class  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal (^ege. 

Mrs.  George  E.   Orton's  Kindergarten   and 
Tniinii«g  Class. 

Kindergarten  Training  Department  of  Pratt . 
Institute. 

Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School. . . . 

Chaatanqna  Kinder^rten  Training  School 

Sonls'  Church. 
Children's  Charitable  Union  Training  School  .. 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
Miss  Jenny  Hunter*s  Training  Class 

Brooklyn .......... 

1881 

1 

9 

Tuition  feeea. 

Do 

Buffalo 

1891 

1882 
1878 

1877 
1887 
1882 
1887 

1876 
1882 

6 

2 
3 

1 
8 
2 

1 

2 
2 

84 

15 
80 

6 

""u 

6 
18 

13 

^TWA      Kindpfv 

Chaatouqua 

Now  York 

gartenAaso- 

datlon. 
Tuition  fees. 
All     Souls' 

Ohnroh. 

Do 

Do 

Tuition  fees 

Do 

Do 

Do 

the  I^rmal  College. 
Workingman's  School,  Department  of  Kinder- 
garten. 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Public  fonda 

Do 

Union     Bf^JiAf 

Oswco 

Works  So- 
ciety of  Eth- 
ical Culture. 

State  Normal 
and  Train- 
ing School. 

St.  Andrew's 
Parish. 

Bochestor ......... 

St.  Andrew's  Kindergarten  and  Training  School 

1800 

6 

4 

KOBRH  CASOLDIA. 

AftheriUe 

Ashe  villa  Kindergarten  Training  Class 

Free  Training  Class  for  Kinderaartners 

Cleveland  Training  School  for  Kindergartncrs. 

Columbus  Kindergarten  Training  Class 

The  Misses  Law  Froebel  Training  School 

1890 

2 

I 

OoBtributloaa. 

Contributions. 
Tuition  ffl«a. 
Coutribations. 
Tnition  fees. 

omo. 
Cincinnati.... 

1879 
1689 
1888 
1883 

8 

1 
6 
8 

16 
30 

J8 

5 

Cloveland.. ........ 

Colurobaa  ......... 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

PKNIfSTLVANIA. 

Altoona 

Private  Kindergarten  and  Training  Class 

Mrs.  Goiirlay's  Kindergarten  Training  Class  . . 

Miss  Stewart's  School  Tor  Kindergaituers  and 
Teachers. 

Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Kindergart- 
ncrs. 

Normal  School.  Kindnrp'art^n  Dpnartmcmt 

1801 
1880 
1880 

2 

4 
3 

3 
15 
24 

Tuition  fees. 
Do. 
Do. 

Philadelphia 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Pnrvidence 

Bhode  Island  Normal  Training  School 

1876 

9 

18 

Tuition  fees 

TdfirBSSKI. 

Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  Training  School  for  Kindergart- 

1800 

6 

Subscription. 

Memphis .......... 

Miss  Wheatley's  Normal  Training  School  for 

Kindercart  ners. 
Nomnikl  Tmlnitig Clasa  .a.......  ... 

NMhvllle 

1890 

g 

TEBMOMT. 

Montpelier 

The  Montpelier  Kindergarten  and  Training 
Sdhool. 

1884 

2 



Tnition  feea. 
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Table  3. — Training  schools  and  classes  for  kindergartn&rs — Continaed. 


Kano  of  toluMl  or  cIam. 

1- 

II 

ft 
P 

Means  of  sup- 
port. 

WISCONSLf. 

Hillside 

Hillstdo  Home  School  and  Zraiiiing  Depart- 
ment. 

Hihraiikoe  Public  Kindergarten  Training  De- 
partment. 

Hilwattkee  Mlaaion  Kindergarten  Kormal 
Training  Claaa. 

1883 
1883 

1884 

8 
1 
1 

4 
80 

4 

Tuition  fees. 

MUwaokM 

Do 

Public  funds. 
Tuition  i«Q%. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CITY 
Table  4. — Population,  private  schooU,  and  puhlio  school  enrollment,  attendance. 


Oty. 


ALABAMA. 

BirminsliBin  . . . 

Mobile* 

Montgomery  . . . 

ARKAK8A8. 

Fort  Smith , 

Hot  Springs 

LittieKock.... 

CALIFOmnA. 

Lob  Angeles  ... 

Oakland. 

Sacramento  . — 

San  Diego , 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver : 

District  No.  1 

District  No. 

Dlatrict  No. 
Pueblo : 

District  No.  1..  ) 

DUtrict  No.  20.  5 

CONNECTICUT. 


0.1..) 
0.2..> 

o. 17*  J 


Bridgeport... 

Danbnrv 

Hartforcl 

Meriden 

Middletown .. 
New  Britain.. 
New  Haven  . . 
New  London . 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Stamford*.... 
Waterbnry... 
WiUimantic*. 


DELAWABK. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMDL/k. 

Washington : 

First  six  divis-l 

ions.  I 

Seventh  and> 

eighth    divi- 

sions.  J 

FLORIDA. 


Key  West 

Feusacola 

*  Statistics  of  1889-90. 


CS2 


i 


25,178 
81,076 
21,883 


11,811 
9,088 
25,874 


60,895 
48,682 
26,386 
16, 159 
298,997 
18,060 
14.424 


11,140 
106,713) 

S4,558J 


48,886 
16, 552 
53,230 
21,652 

9,013 
19.007 
81,298 
13, 757 
17, 747 
16.156 
15,700 
28.646 

8,648 


61,431 


230, 392 


18,080 
11,750 


7-21 


^21 
6-21 
^21 


5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 


^21 


6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
(^21 


4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 


6-21 


6-17 


^21 


Nnmber  of  children  of 
school -census  age. 


•a 

1^ 


-a 

I 


1,873 
1,183 
4,181 


5,390 
6,167 
2,691 
1,031 
31,160 
2,499 
1,358 


1,124 

6,500 
3,404 


1,796 
1,590 


2,083 
1,238 
4,394 


5.694 
6,027 
2,664 
1,730 
31,296 
2,577 
1,533 


1,150 

6,500 
3,799 


1,761 
1,097 


(12,203) 

(3,500) 

(10.407) 
3, 128  I    3. 040 

(1. 719) 

(4, 088) 

(18, 521) 

1, 360  I    1.  809 

1,773       1,715 

(1, 520) 
1,667  I    1,606 

(8,221) 

(2,0G5) 


7,214 


1.428 


1,411 


4,512 


8,956 
2,421 
8,575 


11,084 
12,194 
5,355 
3,361 
62,456 
5,076 
2,891 


2.274 

13,000 
7,263 


3,557 
2.687 


12,203 
3,500 

10,407 
6,168 
1,719 
4,088 

18, 521 
2,669 
3,488 
1,520 
3,273 
8,221 
2,065 


15,483 


2,839 


it 

%:<  P. 


BU 


■Saa 


500 


600 
600 
850 


1,772 
3,132 
605 
850 
0.883 
659 
464 


300 


300 
850 


200 


1,000 
500 


1,200 
600 

1,575 

1,899 
180 
558 
400 
549 

1,123 
778 


8,000 
500 


850 


Namber  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 


-a 


1,671 
1,211 


s 

o 
H 


10 


2,035 
1,348 


(1.9U) 


982 

894 

1,985 


4,254 
5.398 
2,050 
1,291 
19,828 
1,877 
1,196 


1,022 

4,686 

3,267 

761 

1,047 
916 


1,120 

901 

3,320 


4,887 
4,785 
2,227 
1,321 
20,189 
1.799 
1,856 


090 

4,027 

2,407 

771 

1,054 
700 


4, 167       4, 003 

(3, 000) 

(7,944) 
2.247  I    2.240 

•I- 


(2,387) 

(15, 103) 

1,401  I    1,875 

1,221  I    1,109 

(1, 097) 

(2, 321) 
2, 502  I    2, 196 

(1,108) 


(0,568) 


13,636 
5,100 


676 
754 


13,618 
7,023 


780 
768 


8,706 
3.5S9 
1.011 


3,102 
1,705 
4,255 


8,641 
10,183 

4,286 

2,612 
40.017 

3,676 
€12,652 


3,021 

0.613 
4,764 
1,532 

3,101 
1,715 


8,260 
8,000 
7,044 
4.487 
1,208 
2,387 
15,103 
2,776 
2,390 
1,097 
2,321 
4.698 
1,108 


0,568 

26,254 
12.132 


1,456 
1,522 


•  Over  400  children  firom  outside  the  city  limits  are  enrolled. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

BupervUing  officert,  teachert,  and  accommodations  in  citieB  of  over  8,000  inhabitants. 


n 

©-ft 

ill 

S3. 

1 

-SI 

i 

Number  of  snpor- 
TisiDg  officers. 

Komber  of  regular 
teacbers. 

1, 

1 

II 

III 

ill 

1 

ill 

^ 

1 

^ 

^ 

h 

^ 

11 

.» 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

1T7 
180 
170 

455,421 
430,460 

2,573 
2,447 

8 

1 

4 

7 

66 

78 

7 
8 

2,749 

"i'ooo 

1,600 
1,200 
8.521 

12 
10 
12 

1 
3 

1 

0 

1 

5 

38 

43 

8 

170 
176 
176 

238,000 
183,300 
480,056 

1,400 
1,042 
2,728 

1 
2 

1 

1 
8 

2 

5 

1 

6 
6 

• 

s 

64 

43 
19 
60 

6 
5 
12 

12 
6 
12 

4 
5 

• 

173i 

2or 

183 
194 
203 
104 
177 

1,128.791 
1,346,140 
574,803 
345,902 
6,148,028 
506,225 
807,803 

6,606 
6,697 
3.141 
1,783 
80.121 
2.716 
1,739 

6 
11 

1 
2 
17 
1 
2 

10 
2 
0 
6 

80 
0 
0 

15 
13 
1 
8 
56 
1 
2 

7 
10 
4 
8 
50 
11 
10 

170 
152 
101 
67 
736 
64 
38 

177 
162 
105 
70 
786 
75 
48 

84 
15 
14 
16 
77 
8 
9 

8,150 
*6,751 
4,286 
2,445 
36,937 
3,568 
2,605 

13 
12 

"ii" 

12 
""12* 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

188 

250,000 

1.400 

2 

2 

4 

2 

86 

88 

6 

1,600 

12 

14 

180 
186 
182 

1,122,660 
522,778 
150,856 

6.237 

2,741 

964 

13 
1 
2 

2 

0 
1 

15 

1 
8 

17 
9 

4 

8,000 
3,000 
1,152 

12 
12 

1R 

11 
7 

63 
33 

74 
40 

16 
17 

186 
180 

190,595 
r6,580 

1.024.7 
981 

1 
8 

0 
2 

1 
5 

7 
3 

89 
40 

46 
43 

7 
7 

1,566 
1,536 

12 
12 

18 
18 

192 
192 

6189.6 
192 
190 
187 
196 
190 
194 
191 
198 
193 
200 

1,178,515.2 
*335, 127 
H.  012, 106 
556,224 

b  152, 000 
322,388 

2,188,800 
330,410 
355,706 
153,182 
310,362 
591,931 

6, 138. 1 

*1,690 

65,837 

2.897 

6800 

1,724 

10,944.5 

1,739 

1,834 

802 

1,569 

8,067 

5 
1 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1 

2 

30 

11 

2 

3 
9 
2 

4 

150 
45 
167 
79 
21 
8) 
319 
49 
46 
27 
9) 
88 

161 
47 

197 
90 
23 
46 

829 
52 
55 
29 
59 
92 

23 

6 
18 
17 

3 

10 
37 

7 
12 

6 
19 
14 

7,668 
2,500 
7,416 
4,000 
1,075 
3.200 
13,263 
2,404 
2,615 
1.215 

18 
12 
14 
13 
18 
13 
14 
12 
10 
9 

20 
21 

*^ 

1 
1 
11 
0 

1 
0 
7 
0 

2 
1 

18 
0 

24 
25 
26 
27 
?8 

1 
0 

4 

2 
0 
7 

1 
0 
11 

29 
30 

12 

31 

32 

200 

1,208,200 

6,491 

1 

1 

2 

4 

103 

187 

27 

8,816 

11 

38 

179 

8.308,247 

18,847 

8 

1 

9 

70 

486 

556 

69 

24,160 

11 

34 

177.5 

1,627,347 

9,163 

5 

2 

7 

20 

203 

223 

23 

8,849 

12 

35 

183 
160 

149,828 
171,680 

816 
1,078 

•o 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

6 
7 

22 
23 

28 
30 

8 
11 

"'*i,'766' 

8 

36 
87 

6  Apinrozimately. 
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Table  4. — Population,  private  tehooh,  and  public  tchoolenrollrMut,  atUndanee,  tuptr- 


Chy. 


i 


a 
I 


Number  of  children  of 
sehool-ceiiBUA  age. 


I 


! 


I 


ill 


Number  of  differMtt 
pupila  enrolled  in 
pnoHc  day  schools. 


I 


I 


I 


lO 


Athens.... 
Atlanta... 
AnguBta*  . 
Columbus  . 
Macoo  .... 
Savannah . 


Anrora 

BellevUle 

BloomittgtOD . . 

Cairo 

Cliicago 

DanvUle 

Decatur 

EastStLonis. 

£lgin 

Frceport 

Galesborg 

JacksonrUlo . . 

Joliet* 

Kankakee 

La  Salle* 

Mollne 

Ottawa 

Peoria« 

QuincT , 

Kock  Island... 

Rockford 

SpringHeld  — 
Strcator* 


Anderson* 

Elkhart 

EvansrOle 

Fort  Wsyne.... 
Indianapolis.... 
Jefl'ersonvUle... 

Kokomo 

La  Fayette 

LogauBport 

Marion 

Michiean  City  . 

Mnncie 

New  Albany ... 

Richmond 

South  Bend 

TerreUaate..-. 
Yincennes 


IOWA. 


Burlington 

Cedar  Kapids 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 

East  side 

West  side 

Dabnqae 

Slatistiofi  of  1888-90. 


8,639 
65,533 
33,300 
17,303 
22,746 
43,189 


19,688 
15,361 
20.484 
10,324 
,000,850 
11, 401 
16,841 
15.169 
17,823 
10,189 
15,264 
12,935 
23,264 
0,025 
9,855 
12.000 
9,985 
41,024 
31,494 
13,634 
23,584 
24,063 
11,414 


10,741 
11,360 
50.756 
35,393 
105, 43d 
10,006 

8,261 
16,243 
13,328 

8,760 
10, 776 
11,345 
21, 059 
16.608 
21.819 
30,217 

8.853 


22,565 
18,020 
13, 619 
21,474 
28,872 

50,093^ 
80, 3U' 


6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
e-18 
6-16 


&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
ft-14 
6-21 
6-21 
e-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
ft-2l 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
S-21 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


8,615 
4,633 
1,980 


(2,826) 


9,385 
4,827 
2,200 


(4,676) 
6.105       7.081 


2,2t9 
2.656 
3,489 
1,688 

84,277 
1,481 
2,554 
1,828 

*2,038 
1,559 
2,370 
1,815 
3,431 
1,124 
2,032 
1,857 
1.620 
6,224 
4,915 
2,195 
3,326 
4,026 
2.064 


1,5^ 
7.499 
6,676 
16,934 
2,285 
1,497 

2,m 

1,656 
1.600 
1,883 
3,8^ 
3.116 
3,671 
6,417 
1,486 


4.176 
2.792 
2,468 
4,625 
4.789 


2,227 
2.504 
3,468 
1,918 

81,344 
1,497 
2,617 
1.795 

♦2,302 
1,661 
2,621 
1,891 
3,809 
1.013 
1.971 
1.902 
1.625 
6,601 
5.262 
2,282 
3,453 
4,182 
1.996 


582) 
1,519 
7,943 
6,793 
17,011 
2,360 
1,309 

028) 
2,951 
1,496 
1.665 
1.742 
8.961 
3,879 
3.583 
7,598 
1.512 


4.884 
2.883 
2.412 
5,513 
5,035 


2,547      2,690 

(7, 101)      • 

5,542  I    5.618 


2,326 
1.800 
9,460 
4,130 
4,576 
13,186 


4,486 
5,160 
6,062 
3.606 
165, 621 
2,978 
6,171 
8,628 
*4,340 
8,220 
4,891 
8,706 
7,240 
2.137 
3,993 
3.759 
3,145 
12,825 
10,177 
4,477 
6,779 
8,208 
4,060 


2.582 
3,098 

15,442 
618,469 

33,945 
4,645 
2,806 
7.028 
5,814 
3.054 
3,265 
3.575 
7,854 
6,495 
7.254 

14,015 
2.998 


8,560 
6,676 
4,880 
10,138 
9,824 

5,237 
7,101 
11,160 


100 
1,500 
1.650 
300 
150 
700 


601 

1,175 

•1,000 

710 

62,713 

396 

500 

889 

*660 

591 

600 

1.200 

850 

525 

780 

300 

•402 

1,793 

2.300 

897 

545 

1.500 


200 

200 

1,650 

4.100 


•400 
75 
800 
800 
60 
700 
175 
850 
825 
2,016 
750 
600 


2.000 
577 
500 
800 

1.000 

250 

•900 
2,500 


4,257 
1.900 
1,008 
1,099 
3,808 


1,235 
1,884 
1.589 

Ta 

72,075 
1,335 
1,551 

897 
1,457 

828 
1,233 

945 
1.747 

641 

563 
1,031 

884 
3.543 
2,004 
1,182 
1,922 
1.838 
1.137 


542 

1,082 

3,420 

2,426 

(17, 

864 

882 

1.564 

1,037 

911 

596 

1.151 

1,619 

1,341 

1,2:^ 

2,678 

619 


(3. 
1.963 
1.363 
1,8:J6 
2,446 


(1.230) 


4,968 
1,806 
1,276 
1.252 
8,502 


1.251 
1.302 
1.709 

793 

74.676 

1.800 

1,629 

927 
1,413 

852 
1,342 
1,145 
1,717 

576 

592 
1.160 

820 
8,686 
2,203 
1.245 
3,088 
1,890 
1.145 


638 

1,154 

8,435 

2.542 

074) 

036 

878 

i,«n 

1.099 

980 

612 

1,164 

1,685 

1,471 

2,053 

2,791 

666 


985) 
2.001 
1.445 
1,022 
1,813 


1,773       1,801 

(4,226) 
2,378  I    3,421 


1,230 
9,225 
3.706 
2,284 
2.851 
6.605 


2.476 
2,636 
8,306 
1,516 
146.751 
2,635 
3.180 
1,824 
2,870 
1.680 
2.475 
2,090 
3,464 
1,217 
1.155 
2,191 
1.704 
7,229 
4,307 
2,-427 
4.010 
3,728 
2.382 


1,180 
2,336 
6.<ffi5 
4,967 
17.074 
1,800 
1.780 
3.241 
2.136 
1.801 
1.307 
2.815 
3.804 
2.812 
3,283 
5,469 
1«38S 


3,985 
8,964 
2,808 
3.758 
4.7S8 

8,634 
4,226 
5,799 


•One  bondrad  and  aizty-Ave  rooms  in  rented  building  are  tned. 
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vMiig  i>fieer9y  ietich&r$,  and  ace^mwkodationM  in  ciUe$  of  over  8,000  inkahiUnU. — Con*td. 


if 

^3 

1 

S 
H 

5s 

KaBber  or  anper- 
vUiBf  officers. 

Kamber  of  regular 
teadiers. 
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9t 
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4 

82 

86 
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12 
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891,56L5 

8,601.6 
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1 

14 

94 
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10 

4,286 

13 

8C 
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1 

1 

2 

81 

83 

10 

3,238 

13 

8S 
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1 

11 

12 

5 
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12 
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8 
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86 

86 
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12 
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Table  4. — Population,  pi-ivate  schoola,  and  public  school  enrollmentf  attendance,  tuper* 


Cl*y. 


! 

li 


Kiunber  of  cbfldren  of 
■oliool-c«ntii8  age. 


I 


Ktimber  of  different 
pupila  enrolled  in 
pnolic  day  echoida. 


I 


lO 


IOWA— continued. 


Keokuk 

Marshall  town. 
Mascatino  .... 

Ottumwa 

Sioux  City  .... 


KAITBAB. 

Arkansas  City  . 

Atchison 

Fort  Scott 

Hutchinson 

Kansas  City.... 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth... 

Topeka 

Wichita 


KEJJTUCKT. 


Covington.. 
Henderson . 
Lexington  . 
Louisville.. 
Newport . . . 
Owensboro.. 
Paducah  . . . 


New  Orleans . 
Shreveport. . . 


Auburn . . . 
Augusta . . 
Bangor  ... 

Bnth 

Blddeford. 
Lowiston. . 
Portland . . 
Rockland  . 


Baltimore 

Frederick.... 
Hagerstown. 


MABSACHU8BTTS. 


Adama 

Beverly.... 

Boston 

Brockton... 
Brookline . . 
Cambridge . 
Chelsea.... 
Chicopee... 
Clinton  .... 
Bverett.... 


U,  101 
8,014 
11.454 
14,001 
87,806 


8,347 
18,963 
11,946 

8,682 
88,316 

9,997 
19,768 
81,007 
28.853 


87,371 
8,835 

21,507 
161, 129 

24,918 
9,837 

12,797 


242,039 
11,979 


11,250 
10,527 
19,103 

8,723 
14.443 
21,701 
86,425 

8,174 


434,439 
8,193 
10,118 


6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
fv-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
^5-21 
5-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
ft-20 
6-20 
6-20 
e-20 


2,453 
1,266 
1,702 
2,163 
(8, 


1,011 
2,232 


3,476 
1,396 
1,707 
2,046 
000) 


1,069 
2,219 


(4,174) 


1,138 
5,529 
1,693 
8,473 
•5,325 
3,832 


6,796 
1,800 
4,081 
34,147 
3,843 
1,878 
2,600 


1.348 
5,909 
1,766 
3,591 
•5,456 
8,409 


6,658 
1,400 
3,927 
36,298 
8,930 
1,885 
2,706 


6-18 


4-21 
4-21 
5-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 


6-21 
6-21 


(66, 756) 
1,880       2,131 


1.986      1,008 

(2, 903) 
2,473  1    2.916 
1, 403  I    1, 500 

(4, 629) 

8,765  I    4,035 

(12,030) 

(2, 150) 


66,000 


66.731 


4,939 

2,062 
8,409 
4,208 
8,000 


2,070 
4,451 
4,174 
2,486 

11,438 
8,459 
7,064 

10, 781 
6.831 


18,454 
2.700 
8,008 

70.445 
7.773 
2,763 
6.306 


66.756 
4,011 


8,984 
2,903 
6,389 
2,903 
4,629 
7,800 
12,030 
2,160 


110,731 


600 
60 
200 
220 
600 


80 

376 

0 


1,000 
400 
500 
•750 
801 


8,500 
300 
471 


1,000 
250 
260 


16,610 
869 


260 

80 

200 

20 

800 

1,800 

1,200 

•60 


16,966 

"ioo 


9,218 

10,821 

448,477 
27,294 
12,103 
70,028 
27,909 
14,050 
10.424 
11,068 


6-16 


1,962 


5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-16 
6-16 


1,762 
72.041 
4,284 

2.  on 

12.160 
4,446 

2.644 
1.977 
8.178 


40 

•9,086 

508 

100 

3,127 

834 

700 

863 

16 


1,158 
972 
1.036 
1,500 
2,538 


046 
1,037 
1,395 

989 
3,2U 
1.175 
1,530 
8.019 
2.301 


1,202 
1,077 
1,126 
1,500 
3,768 


1,018 
1.117 
1,243 
1,107 
8.501 
1.257 
1,662 
8,328 
2,468 


(4,037) 


724 
2,235 
11, 152 
1,521 

855 
1,002 


11,114 
807 


776 

1,841 

11,979 

1,539 

905 
1,180 


12,095 
840 


870  I    1,048 
(2,022) 


1,432 

800 

825 

1,301 

8,527 


(1.200) 


25,936 
484 
748 


(1.M2) 

(1. 762) 

(72,041) 

(4,284) 
1.000  I    1.068 

(12.160) 

(4.445) 

(2,544) 

918  1    1.064 

(3,178) 
•StatiBticaofl8804K). 

m  The  ungraded  achoola  were  in  sesaion  182  days. 
h  Twelve  years  for  females ;  thirteen  yean  for  malea. 


1,640 

000 

908 

1,632 

2,656 


26,608 
523 
808 


a,»5i) 

(1,814) 

86.114  I  82,684 

(4. 760) 

082  I    1,025 

(12, 468) 

3.6201    2.438 

(1.TO1) 

008  1       746 

(3.812) 


3.856 
2.040 
2,162 
8,000 
6,306 


1,064 
3,164 
2,638 
2.096 
6,715 
2,482 
8,192 
6,847 
4,760 


4,037 
1.500 
4,076 
23,131 
8,060 
1,760 
2,182 


23,200 
1,647 


1.027 
2,022 
8,072 
1,700 
1,738 
2,033 
6.188 
1,300 


52,643 
1,007 
1.646 


1,061 

1,814 
68,798 
4,7(X) 
2.007 
12.468 
4.067 
1.781 
1,654 
3,812 
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vUing  officers,  teachers,  and  accommodatioM  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhahitants — Cont'd. 


i! 

ill 

11 

»*  a  . 

F3  ^  6 

In 

It 

is 

< 

Number  of  super- 
vising officers. 

Number  of  regular 
teachers. 

Cfi    i} 

£1 

p 

"A 

Total  number  of  seats  or 
sittings  for  study  in  all 
public  schools. 

II 

•So 

1 

t 

, 

H 

19 

13 

14 

15 

ta 

17 

18 

19 

30 

ill 

9i» 

180 
176 
180 
189 
180 

324,  540 
275, 616 
284.671 
406,639 
585,766 

1.803 
1,566 
1.580 
2,151 
8,484 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
3 

2 

4 
1 
2 

4 

10 
2 

4 
8 

4 

42 
51 
45 
53 
107 

52 
53 
49 
56 
111 

8 
7 
8 
6 
•     24 

2,400 
1.840 
1,950 
3,000 
6.000 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

92 
93 
94 
95 

178 

176 

180 

174 

177.5 

168 

180 

177 

175 

246.241.6 
302,192 

1,399.1 
1,717 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 

0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
2 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
6 

2 
6 

8 
4 

23 
6 

•8 
*28 

13 

34 
38 
30 
33 
80 
33 
*49 
*95 
87 

36 
44 

44 
37 

112 
39 

•57 
•123 

100 

6 
7 
9 
7 
18 
10 
10 
23 
19 

12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 

97 

2,000 
2,400 
1,800 
4,500 
2,085 
2,740 
6,300 
5,435 

83 
99 

262,061.4 

767,688 

313,862 

439.200 

900,684 

581.665 

1, 506. 1 

4,325 

1,868.3 

2,440 

4,757.7 

8,323.8 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

0200 
105 
190 
!:04 
200 
183 
100 

688,400 
*199,215 
689.980 
3,366,000 
508.400 
217,866 
267,739 

3.442 
*1,019 
3,642 
16,500 
2,542 
1,184 
1,456 

1 
1 
1 
21 
•1 
1 
6 

2 

0 
0 

8 
•0 
0 

1 

3 

1 
1 

29 
*1 
1 
7 

0 
8 
5 
26 
*4 
4 
8 

61 
31 
56 
336 
*52 
26 
25 

67 
34 
60 
362 
♦56 
30 
33 

6 
5 
7 

35 
6 
5 
7 

3,850 

1,600 

295 

....... 

12 
12 
8 
10 
11 

106 
107 
108 
109 

3,014 
1,800 
1,806 

110 
111 
112 

155 
200 

2,493,330 
189,400 

16,086 
947 

1 
1 

2 
0 

8 
1 

19 
15 

447 
16 

466 
31 

51 
15 

20,000 
1,700 

11 
8 

113 
114 

174 
al74 
180 
180 
178 
219 
185 
154 

303,456 
194,248 
608.723 
270.000 
195.800 
357,880 
827,135 
n86,400 

1,744 
1,166 
2,826 
1,500 
1,221 
1,945 
4,471 
•1,165 

1 
3 
6 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 

8 
1 
1 
8 
7 
2 

5 
4 
4 
2 
7 
6 

\ 

53 
43 
88 
41 
38 
64 
156 
27 

58 
47 
92 
43 
45 
70 
11 
31 

81 
27 
38 
15 
22 
22 
17 
11 

2,500 
1,900 
•2, 800 
2,300 
2,117 
3,200 
6,507 
1,400 

13 
14 
14 
12 
14 
14 
13 
10 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

198 
173 
161 

8.493,804 
96.139 
180.445 

42,898 

556 

1,195 

4 
0 
1 

9 
0 
0 

13 
0 

1 

U6 

7 

1,174 
14 
29 

1,290 
18 
36 

105 
5 
7 

58,000 
•1, 000 
1,700 

9 

123 
124 
125 

200 
190 
200 
194 
200 
200 
102 
*196 
200 

1,471 

1 

1 

2 

4 

87 

41 

9 

2,014 

13 

l?fl 

287,800 

clO,  306, 360 

714,800 

1,439 
54,244 
3,574 
*1,550 
9.659 
3,463 
1,197 
1,262 
1,794 

0 
6 
1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 

0 

1 

0 
7 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 
7 
1 

13 
3 
8 
8 
1 
4 

2 
173 

39 
1.216 

41 
1,389 
97 
57 
272 
106 
35 
34 
51 

10 

1,840 

11 
dl2 

127 
1?8 

(97) 

5        52 
24       248 
11         95 

(35) 

1  !      33 

5        46 

26 
14 
35 
11 
•6 
12 
7 

1?9 

13 
15 
13 

130 

1,931,800 
692.600 
229,824 

131 

4,656 

132 
133 

1,899 
2,300 

13 
13 

134 

358,866 

135 

ed91- 


-74 


cEatimated. 

dKot  including  the  kindergarten  course. 
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Table  4. — Population,  private  echooU,  andpuUic  school  enrollment,  attendance,  eup^ 


City. 


li 
r 
I 


Knnib^r  of  obildren  of 
aohool^censut  age. 


I 


I 


ill 

Big 


Number  of  different 
pupils  enrollod  In 
public  day  schools. 


I 


'a 

I 


!• 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
150 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 


167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
178 

177 
178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

185 
186 
187 


188 
180 
190 
191 
192 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Fall  River 

Fltchbure 

Framingnam 

Gloaceater 

HavorhiU 

Holyoke 

Hyde  Park 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Mcdford 

Melrose 

Natick 

New  Bedford 

No  wburyport 

Nowton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Peabody -- 

Plttsfleld 

Quincy 

nalcm 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Weymouth 

Wubum 

Worcester , 


MICHIOAN. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Bapids 

Iron  Mountain 

Ishneming* 

Jackson : 

District  No.  1  .. 

District  No.  17  . 

Kalamasoo 

Lansing 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Port  miron 

Saginaw: 

East  Saginaw.. 

West  Saginaw  • 
West  Bay  City 


MIKNKSOTA. 


Duluth 

Mankato 

Minnca]>oli3. 

St.  Paul , 

Stillwater... 
Winona , 


74,398 
22,037 
9,239 
24,651 
27,412 
36,637 
10,193 
44,654 
77,696 
66,727 
23.031 
13,805 
11, 070 
8,619 
9,118 
40,733 
13,947 
24,879 
16,074 
14,090 
10, 158 
17,281 
16,723 
30,801 
40,152 
44,170 
23,448 
18, 707 
10. 860 
13, 409 
84,655 


8,766 


11, 
0. 

13, 

27, 

205, 

9, 

60, 
8. 

U, 


20,708 


853 
102 
093 
630 
702 
643 

322) 
981 


33,115 

8,838 

104, 738 

133, 156 

11.260 

18,208 


6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-16 
fr<16 
6-16 
6-15 
6-16 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-16 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-16 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
8-14 
6-14 
6-15 
8-14 
6-15 


5-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
5-20 
6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
5-20 
6-18 

6-20 
5-21 
5-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
5-20 
5-20 

6-20 
6-20 
6-20 


6-21 


7,426   6.998 
(4.051) 


1,886  I  1,843 

(4.387) 
3.380  I  3,764 
1, 034  I   886 

(8, 645) 
6,382  I  6,367 

(8,356) 
1,892  I  1,984 

(2,258) 


(1,447) 

(1,636) 

(7. 613) 
1, 125  I  1 

(4. 436) 

(3, 118) 

(2,496) 
1,014  I  1,046 


,275 


(4,046) 
2,671  I  2,780 
(6,469) 
(7,134) 
(2,476) 
(2, 634) 
871  I  906 
(1.773) 
(15,484) 


(2,406) 
(4.193) 


1,496 

2,039 

4,495 

40,518 


1,483 
2.006 
5.045 
39.962 


(2, 731) 

(20,322) 

(2,022) 

1,237       1,327 


1,465 
1,326 
2,677 
1,495 
1,279 


1,493 
1.624 
2,775 
2,063 
1.472 


2, 708) 

(8, 051) 

2,508       2,637 

4, 528       4, 806 
(6, 661) 
(4,377) 


27,000 


26.000 


•StatisUcs  of  1889-90. 


14,434 
4,051 


8,709 
4.387 
7.144 
1,920 
8,545 
12, 749 
8.356 
3.876 
2,258 


1,447 
1.636 
7,513 
2,400 
4,436 
3,118 
2,496 
2,000 


4,045 
6,401 
6,469 
7,134 
2,476 
2,634 
1,7^7 
1.773 
16,484 


2,466 
4.193 
2,079 
4,046 
9,640 

80,500 
2,731 

20,322 
2.022 
2,664 

2,948 
2,850 
6,352 
3,558 
2,751 
2.708 
8,051 
6,145 

9,333 
6.661 
4.377 


63.000 


8,279 
800 
140 
400 

1.060 

2,865 
624 

2,000 

3.600 

700 

677 

800 

36 

0 

20 

2.000 
700 

•  277 

1,000 
250 
21 
150 
60 

1,639 
678 

1,950 

100 

976 

10 

600 

2.600 


400 
1.200 

260 

700 
1,836 
12.472 

250 
2.940 


400 
500 
600 


300 

250 

1,000 

600 


300 


1,500 
500 

3,600 

7,000 
800 

1.000 


6.074      6,658 
1.991       1, 

(2.069) 
2, 094  I    2, 052 

(3,779) 
2,357  I    2,247 
893  I        884 

(6.411) 

(11.247) 


4,418 
1,737 
1,240 
1,144 


4,488 
1,769 
1,258 
1,166 


(1,668) 

(1.958) 

(5,853) 

(1,731) 

(4.487) 

1,208  1    1,190 

1,254  .    1,295 

916       1.004 

1,867  I    1,864 

(•3.619) 


2,403 
4.002 
3,804 
2,259 
1,194 
1,065 


7,759 


1,708 
8,786 
2,014 
2,887 
1,203 
1,096 


(2.575) 


7.174 


721  734 

(1.608) 


074 
1,210 
2,252 
11,833 
084 
(12,183) 
723  659 

848  873 


1,062 

1,062 

2,094 

13,254 

894 


1,022 

734 

1,609 

1,159 

720 

881 

2,341 

1,212 

2,412 

(3, 
1,886 


2,073 

663 

10,918 

7,940 
981 


1,090 

791 

1,729 

1,659 

780 

901 

2,609 

1,253 

2,400 
139) 
1,304 


2,506 

680 

11,048 

8,194 
841 


(2,707) 


11,732 
3,854 
2,060 
4,146 
8,779 
4,604 
1,777 
6,411 

11,247 
8,906 
3.506 
2,498 
2,299 
1,668 
1,958 
5,853 
1,731 
4,4ff7 
2,398 
2,549 
1,920 
3,721 
3,640 
4,111 
7,878 
6,278 
4,646 
2,397 
2,161 
2.675 

14,933 


1,455 
1,606 
2,036 
2,272 
4,344 

25,087 
1,878 

12,183 
1,382 
1.721 

2.112 
1,626 
3,338 
2,718 
1,606 
1,785 
4,960 
2,465 

4,812 
3,139 
2,780 


4,579 
1.343 
21,966 
16,134 
1,823 
2,707 


a  Estimated. 
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v*»in^  offioerSf  teachers,  and  accomniodatione  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants — Cont'd. 


11 

^3 

KumUer  of  super- 

Number of  regular 

1. 

III 

11 

S5^ 

vising  ofticers. 

teachers. 

P 

•go. 
?1 

"3  0 

p. 

11 
-is 

Hi 

m. 

It 

i 

'3 

3 
0 

6 
3 

-3 

-a 

0 

1: 
0 

3  '^a 
III 

lie 

§3S 

^^^ 

< 

-< 

:^ 

£ 

B 

^ 

^ 

H 

^ 

H 

« 

It 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

le 

IT 

18 

19 

so 

31 

9*1 

105 

1,441,830 

7.394 

2 

14 

231 

246 

41 

10,789 

13 

139 

188 

528.128 

2,786 

2 

6 

76 

82 

20 

3,500 

18 

137 

190 

286,330 

1,507 

3 

3 

42 

45 

....... 

188 

192 

674.088 

3.514 

4 

2 

102 

104 

"  "22" 

"'4,' 694 

139 

190 

515, 850 

2,715 

*3 

*\ 

6 

92 

97 

•28 

....1.. 

....... 

140 

193.5 

600,624 

3,104 

7 

4 

90 

94 

15 

'"i'sis 

141 

196 

a254.102 

1,297 

0 

7 

•84 

41 

6 

2,000 

13 

148 

188 

*5,034 
7,123 
6,985 

3 

5 

110 

115 

20 

6,0U0 

18 

143 

191 
189 

""i,*866,*493'" 
1,308.813 

2 
3 

15 

11 

184 
168 

199 
179 

37 

13 
13 

144 

'"'i'soo' 

145 

191 

544.159 

2,849 

1 

6 

91 

97 

14 

4,215 

13 

146 

174 

295,178 

1,697 

1 

2 

62 

54 

9 

2,584 

13 

147 

195 

340.395 

1,731.3 

1 

7 

38 

46 

li 

2,500 

12 

148 

188 

280,004 

1,383 

1 

2 

33 

85 

149 

181 
194 

318, 017 
795,206 

1,757 
4,099.8 

1 
5 

(4 
2 

'>X33 

46 
140 

150 

*     '23' 

*6*374 

....... 

151 

200 

254,200 

1,271 

1 

6 

34 

89 

12 

1,750 

13 

152 

*195 

3,601.9 
1,666 

1 

17 

98 

116 

22 

4,705 
2.200 

13 

153 

185 

308,216'" 

1 

4 

52 

56 

11 

13 

154 

W90 

373, 010 

1,95^ 

1 

4 

68 

72 

22 

2,800 

13 

155 

0 

5 

4t 

46 

g 

2,078 
3,700 

10 

156 

"m" 

500*565'" 

""2,'667*** 

3 

6 

77 

82 

24 

13 

157 

206 
246 

540,000 

775,884 

2,783 
3,154 

1 
0 

6 

8 

«8 

96 

74 
103 

8 
16 

156 

"*4,'709' 

'iilii* 

159 

200 

1, 215, 000 

6,075 

2 

11 

146 

167 

28 

7.406 

13 

169 

191 

941,324 

4,928.4 

6 

0 

162 

162 

31 

6,845 

13 

161 

bl90 

763,340 

8,479 

1 

10 

98 

106 

31 

4,689 

13 

162 

1»1 

865, 574 

1,914 

8 

6 

57 

68 

13 

2,796 

13 

163 

195 

825  845 

1,671 

2 

6 

60 

56 

20 

2,550 

13 

164 

aoo 

883,600 

1,918 

1 

3 

48 

61 

13 

2,250 

13 

165 

185 

2,212,785 

10,702 

1 

29 

294 

323 

62 

14.525 

14 

166 

194 

380,690 

993 

*1 

*0 

*2 

•29 

*31 

•5 

•1,780 

12 

167 

196 

224,184.5 

1,144 

1 

1 

3 

27 

30 

9 

1,225 

12 

168 

192 

312, 192 

1.626 

1 

0 

9 

38 

47 

7 

1,960 

12 

169 

195 

1 

0 

1 

51 

52 

91 

8 

2,215 
4,250 

14 
12 

ITO 
171 

194 

669,*3e6'** 

""i'i69  " 

2 

1 

6 

85 

11 

196 

3,606,506 

18,401.5 

16 

35 

21 

508 

629 

62 

24,258 

12 

172 

194 

279, 554 

1,441 

1 

1 

1 

40 

41 

7 

1.870 

12 

173 

196 

1.621,804 

8,109 

2 

8 

7 

263 

270 

32 

12,0A5 

12 

174 

157, 764.  5 

896 

1 

0 

0 

22 

22 

3 

1,050 

12 

175 

'i96*' 

202,468 

1,033 

1 

22 

23 

4 

1.256 

2,050 

12 

176 

195 

295, 619 

1,616 

1 

2 

4 

42 

46 

9 

12 

177 

195 

177,645 

911 

1 

0 

1 

29 

80 

8 

1,250 

12 

178 

188.5 

502, 792 

2,667 

1 

2 

1 

67 

68 

10 

2,900 

12 

179 

193 

322, 514 

1,781 

2 

1 

4 

45 

49 

10 

12 

180 

192 

200, 420 

1,079 

0 

3 

2 

24 

26 

6 

"*i,'478' 

12 

181 

197 

220,637 

1,110 

1 

0 

1 

29 

80 

7 

1,895 

12 

182 

196 

706, 013 

3,636 

3 

2 

7 

93 

100 

20 

5.000 

18 

183 

191 

301, 934 

1.581 

1 

0 

1 

41 

42 

8 

2,132 

12 

184 

195 

720,915 

8.697.6 

1 

2 

14 

103 

117 

13 

4,668 

12 

163 

200 

407. 800 

2,039 

1 

0 

(i 

»») 

59 

9 

3,500 

12 

186 

195.5 

331,222 

1,911 

1 

1 

2 

4 

62 

66 

10 

3,003 

12 

187 

189 

657,205 

3,116 

1 

3 

4 

4 

102 

106 

18 

8,720 

12 

189 

178 

170. 780 

1,010 

1 

0 

1 

3 

22 

25 

4 

1,075 

12 

189 

190 

3,141,426 

16,534 

9 

35 

44 

18 

522 

540 

48 

21.000 

12 

190 

180 

2, 140, 728 

11,540 

3 

3 

6 

24 

457 

481 

46 

17,822 

12 

191 

el80 

246,600 

1,370 

2 

1 

3 

3 

89 

42 

7 

2.000 

193 

200 

410.000 

2,050 

1 

2 

3 

0 

57 

67 

9 

2,800 

'"'is' 

193 

b  The  high  BohooU  were  in  session  200  days. 


c  Including  holidays. 
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Table  4. — Populatiottf  pnvate  echoohf  and  public  school  enrollment,  attendance,  super 


City. 


432 


Number  of  children  of 
school -censaa  age. 


I 


If. 

ill 


Xumher  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 


'3 

I 


10 


104 
195 
196 


197 
198 
199 

aoo 

201 
202 
203 
204 


205 
206 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 


215 


216 

217 
218 
210 
220 


221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian  * . 

Natchea 

Yicksbnrg . 


MISSOUBI. 


Hannibal.... 

Joplin 

Kimaafl  City. 

Moberly 

St.  Joseph — 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 

Springfield.. 


Butte  City . 
Helena 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice 

Hnstinj]^ 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City* 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth . . . 
South  Omaha  .. 


NEVADA. 

Virginia  City 

^NBW  HAMP8HIBB. 


Concord 

Dover....... 

Manchester . 

Nashua 

Portamouth . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


AthinticCity*... 

Bavonue 

Brulffcton* 

Camden 

Kliznboth 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

MillviUe* 

Morristown 

New  Brunswick  . 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy*... 

Phillipsburg 

Plainfield 

Trenton 

Union* 


10,624 
10, 101 
13,373 


12,857 

9,943 

119,668 

8,215 

52,324 

461,770 

14.068 

21,850 


10,723 
13,834 


13,836 
13,584 
8,074 
55.154 
11,494 
140,452 
8,392 
8,062 


8,511 


17,004 
12, 790 
44,126 
19, 311 
9,827 


13,055 
19.033 
11,424 
58,313 
37,764 

8,338 

43,648 

163,003 

10,002 

8.156 
18,603 
181.830 
18.844 
13,028 
78, 347 

9,512 

8,644 
11,267 
57,458 
10,643 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6P-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-18 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 


6-21 
4-21 


6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 


6-18 


6-15 


6-16 
6-15 


5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-18 
6-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-18 


*  Statistics  of  1889-00, 


2,269 
8,131 


2,064 

1,818 

20.380 

1,971 

10, 361 

65,066 

1,926 

3,348 


2,009 
1,470 


1,297 
971 


2,225 
8,872 


2,258 

1,910 

22,540 

1,943 

11,050 

63,398 

2,185 

3.533 


2,258 
1.490 


1,359 
971 


4,484 
6,603 


4,312 
3,728 

42,920 
3.914 

21,411 

108.454 

4.111 

6,881 


4,857 
2,960 


2,656 
1,942 


5,064 

1,086 

13,538 

924 

1,134 


1,278 


4,936 

1,135 

13,743 

907 

1,124 


1,276 


10.000 
2,221 

27,281 
1,831 
2,258 


2,653 


940 


016 


1,856 


1,374 
772 


1,187 
767 


(2,943) 
2,712  I  2,430 
(2,711) 
(18, 181) 
(0,781) 
1,400  I  1,200 
(17,641) 
(75,  OJO) 
(2,402) 
1, 128  I  1, 176 
2,608  I  2,660 
(57. 454) 
(5, 522) 
1,627  I  1,706 
(21, 489) 
(1,953) 
(2, 589) 
(2,857) 
7, 217  I  7, 165 
(2,888) 


2,561 
1,529 


2,943 
6.142 
2,711 

18, 181 
9,784 
2,600 

17,641 

75,000 
2.402 
2,304 
5.268 

57, 454 
6,522 
3,333 

21,489 
1,953 
2,589 
2,857 

14,382 


•10 
660 


800 

80 

2,000 

•600 

1,200 

26,000 

300 

600 


437 
800 


100 
*20 
750 
300 
,900 
240 
200 


600 

600 

3,700 

1,182 

325 


250 

819 

250 

1,500 

2,283 

1,000 


5,000 

40 

750 

•1,220 

9,939 

1,700 
640 

2,600 
400 
727 
650 

2,279 
450 


1,600 
596 
602 


2,000 
726 
791 


1,178   1,316 
(2,364) 


8,377 
817 
8,356 
28,900 
1,619 
2,446 


1,824 
834 


946 
800 
766 

3,020 
646 

6,837 
577 
793 


903 


702 
2,003 
1,324 


9,074 
800 
3,506 
30,703 
1,637 
2.631 


1,372 
000 


063 
764 
763 

2,980 
695 

7,256 
625 
793 


047 


043 

752 

2,068 

1,146 


300 


(1.407) 


(1.950) 
1,151  I  1,070 
(2, 003) 
(11,058) 
(4,766) 
400 
(6.358) 
(22,380) 
(1.833) 
500  I    515 
1,262   1,341 
12,641  I  13,116 

(1,922) 

1,043  I  1,010 

7.167  I  8,156 

(»53) 

793  I   774 

863    828 

8,350  I  3,700 

(1, 862) 


a  Estimated. 


8,600 
1,321 
1,293 


2,493 
2,364 

17,451 
1,716 
6,051 

50.003 
8,056 
4,076 


2,006 

1,743 


1,008 
1,664 
1.520 
6,000 
1,841 
14,003 
1,202 
1,686 


1,860 


1,826 
1,464 
4,071 
2,470 
1,407 


1,050 
2,230 
2,003 

11,058 

4,756 

700 

6,358 

22,880 
1,833 
1,016 
2.003 

25,757 
1,022 
2,053 

15,813 
063 
1,667 
1.001 
7,060 
1,862  I 
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tiling  officeri,  teacien,  and  aecommodatioHS  in  eities  of  over  SfiOO  inhabitantt — Cont'd. 


©•2  IB 

fll 


Knmber  of  super* 
TialDg  officers. 


Number  of  regular 
teacher*. 


III 

0EOO 

o1£ 


?r. 


11 


19 


13 


14 


IS 


le 


17 


18 


lO 


90 


91 


99 


173 
180 
186 


176 
176 
180 
158 
180 
196 
180 
160 


186 
173 


176 
180 
178 
178 
167 
193 
200 
194 


201 


170 
173 
176 
176 
171 


190 
205 
185 
190 
193 
210 
201 
'107 
215 
194 
200 
196 
202 
200 
200 
200 
195 
199 
199 
220 


432,500 
*146,880 
155.592 


295,677 
268,824 

2,098,980 
177,276 
873,360 

7,711,930 
424,000 
526,549 


€03,008 
202,064 


227,290 
195,482 
180,424 
a6»4,556 
158,650 
al,  874. 995 
180,600 
151, 331 


295,269 


242,760 
198,085 
473,264 
288,575 
167,067 


261,250 
899,750 
232,730 

1,045,000 
657,077 
80,000 
947, 514 
02,984,944 
267,245 
151,441 
381,800 

8.454,888 
302.394 
*283,000 

1,809,200 
128,000 
231,855 
251, 070 
953,807 
803,000 


2,500 
•816 
824 


1,687 
1,490 

12,050 
1,122 
4,852 

41.962 
2,355 
3,074 


l,to3.6 
1,168 


1,891 

1,086 

1,008 

3,902 

950 

9,715 

903 

760 


1,469 


1,428 
1,145 
2,689 
1,649 
977 


1,876 

1,752 

1,258 

5,500 

8,389 
412 

4,714 
15, 152 

1,243 
781 

1,909 
17,678 

1,497 
*1,415 

9,046 
640 

1,189 

1,264.7 

4,793 

1,380 


26 


42 

19 

280 

23 

122 

1.130 

55 

8 


6   107 
(32) 


(♦120) 


277 
23 
21 


35 
63 
28 
180 
76 
8 


377 
36 
20 
49 

408 
43 
89 

106 
13 
29 
3« 

143 
28 


47 
25 

823 
27 

136 

1,207 

59 

10 


112 
82 

287 
25 
22 


81 


85 
59 
81 

187 

76 

11 

*120 

880 
41 
21 
51 

417 
46 
40 

200 
15 
31 
40 

149 
31 


*4 

23 

107 

8 

10 


3,600 
1,000 
1,765 


2,100 
1.500 

18.906 
1.560 
6,200 

50.772 
3.000 
3.500 


2,500 
2.000 


1,400 
1.200 
1,050 
5,040 
1,400 
* 10, 855 
1,100 
1,100 


700 
1,588 
4,000 


1.431 


1,810 
2,395 
1,645 
8,863 
3.630 
450 


16. 626 

1,797 

900 

♦2,184 

22,860 

1,916 

1,901 

9,198 

900 

1,534 

1,778 

6.290 

1,400 


11 
10 
10 


12 
12 
11 
12 
12 

12 
12 


12 
12 


12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
11 


12 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


12 


13 
15 


13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
14 
13 
7 
13 


13 
13 
12 
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Table  4. — Population,  private  schooU,  and  public  iohool  enrollmentf  attendance,  euper 


City. 


NEW  TOBK. 


Albany 

Amstordam,  district 
No.  8. 

Amstcrdaiu,  district 
No.  II.* 

Aaburn 

BinjXiiiunton 

Brooklyn 

BafiTalo 

Colioes 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Edgewatsr* 

Klmira 

Flushing 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

HornrtllsTiUe 

Hudson ^.. 

Ithica 

Jamestown 

Kingston  school  dis- 
trict 

liAusingbarg 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

Long  Island  City. . . 

Midulotown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Roohelle 

Now  York 

Ncwburg 

Ogdensbur£ 

Oswego 

Peekskill: 

Dram  HiU  dis- 
trict. 
Oakside     dis- 
trict. 

Port  Jervls 

Ponghkecpsie 

Kochester 

Komo 

Saratoga  Springs. . . 

Schenectady 

Sing  Sing 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Uticft ,.... 

Watertown 

West  Troy 

Yonkers 


NOBTH  CABOLINA. 


Afihcville.. 
Charlotte*. 
Winston*.. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Ashtabula* 
Bellaire.... 
Canton 


ll 


M,023 
17,336 


25,858 

35,005 

800,343 

255,664 

22,509 

6,590 

0,410 

14,265 

80.893 

8,430 

9,500 

13,864 

10,996 

9,970 

11,070 

16,038 

ai:,500 

10.550 

8,783 

16,038 

30,506 

11,977 

10,830 

8,217 

1,515,301 

23,087 

11,662 

21,842 


9,676| 


9.827 
22,206 
123,896 
14,991 
11,975 
19,902 

9,352 
86,143 
60.956 
44,007 
14.725 
12,967 
32,033 


10,235 
11, 557 
8,018 


27.601 
8,338 
0,934 

26,189 


5-21 
5-21 

5-21 

5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
^-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-14 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 


6-21 
6-21 
&-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
e-21 


Nnmber  of  children  of 
school-census  age. 


^ 

ii 


'a 
I 


I 


(036,000) 
(2,300) 

(2,305) 

03,440  103,560 

4,550       4,820 

al20,OO0!al80,O00 

(83,000) 

<9,558) 

<1.082) 

\3,418) 

400  i        860 

3,923  I    4,048 

(3,333) 

9621        080 

(3, 000) 

(3.266) 

1.618J    1.840 

(2,763) 

(4,679) 

1,257  I    1,751 

(3,300) 

(2,757) 

(4,800) 

(8.904) 

(3,468) 

(3,748) 
1,074  I    1,000 
245.500  1240,500 

(7,066) 

(4, 212) 
3,034      8.866 


078 
a500 


1.024 
0567 


1.821       1,855 

(8,000) 
(44,000) 

(3,000) 

(2,800) 

(5,800) 

(1.747) 

(25,400) 

a  (22, 000) 

(14,987) 

(3,858) 

(4.417) 

(9,900) 


1,608 

(2. 

1,000 


1,656 
78) 
1,200 


•  StatisUcs  of  1889-90. 


4,211      4,231 

(1, 340) 

1,677  1     1,557 

4, 229  I    4, 308 


036.000 
02,300 

2,306 

o7,000 

a9,376 

250,000 

083,000 

0,558 

1,982 

3, 418 

760 

7,971 

8,333 

1,042 

4,000 

8,266 

8,267 

2,763 

4,679 

3,008 

8,390 
2,757 

04,800 
8,904 
3,468 
8,748 
2,074 

466,000 
7,066 
4,212 
7,800 

2,002 

Ol,067 

2,676 
6,000 

044,000 
3,000 
2,800 
5,800 
1,747 
25.400 

a22,000 
14,987 
8,858 
4,417 
0,900 


8,264 
2,878 
2,200 


8,442 
1,340 
3.234 
8,537 


M 


ill 

lil 


05,000 


1,000 
620 


14,461 

1,600 

150 

640 

80 

719 

344 

125 

45 

S80 

430 

380 

.      800 


450 

320 

800 

75 

826 

200 

75 

65,000 

■  1,382 

800 

1.208 

1,264 

60 

40 

600 
8.288 

300 

60 

1,500 

183 

3,100 

2,000 

34 

250 


Nnmber  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  sshools. 


I 


7,188 
386 


7.224 
346 


(1,240) 


1,777 

2,787 

057,644 

16,835 


1,775 

2,017 

058,500 

18,741 


(2,472) 
(1,022) 
(1,885) 


2,302  i    2,336 
552  530 

684  '        668 
(2, 832) 


1,113 
658 
018 

1,393 
878 


1,117 

097 

1,029 

1,448 

991 


684 
506  J  614 
(2,741) 
3,628  i  3,622 
032  I  1,035 
(2.210) 


828 
108, 574 
1,720 


(1,834) 


1.600 


1,000 


200 
200 


1,200 
150 
400 

1,000 


651 
104,370 
1.811 


347 

084 
1,473 
8.163 

(2, 138) 
1, 140  I    1, 171 

(2,530) 


1,704 

285 

377 

082 
1,590 
8,820 


605 
6.785 
8,911 
8,407 
1,190 


1,822 


648 
700 


2,608 
540 
967 

2,348 


604 
7,108 
3,384 
3,546 
1,345 


!• 


14,412 
740 

1,210 

3,^52 
6,704 
116,144 
35,576 
2,472 
1,023 
1.886 


4,728 
1,082 
1,252 
2,832 
2,230 
1,355 
1,917 
2,841 
1,809 

1,764 
1.120 
2,741 
7,250 
1,967 
2,210 
1,474 
212,953 
3,531 
1,834 
3,804 

648 

724 

1,066 
8,063 

16.468 
2,138 
2,320 
2,630 
1,100 

13,803 
7,206 
6,053 
2.441 


1,674 


702 


o  Estimated. 


2,672 

474 

1,000 

2,445 


3,496 


1,850 
1.600 


6.280 
1,014 
1,067 
4,708 
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vising  officers,  ttacherSf  and  accommodations  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inJidbitants — Cont'd. 


it 

o 

Nainberof«np©r- 

Kunibcr  of  regular 

5  » 

■2.2 

11 

^  o 

II 

vising  oflicera. 

teachers. 

II- 

hi 

^ 

rSJ 

1 

-a 

« 

, 

P 

A 

< 

<5"" 

a 

& 

s 

^ 

£ 

H 

*A 

H 

% 

" 

19 

13 

14 

15 

M 

ir 

IS 

10 

»o 

31 

9a 

1»1 

1,965,227 

10.277 

14 

'      7 

21 

23 

263 

286 

23 

^^•S? 

14 

241 

196 

86,172 

439.6 

5 

1 

0 

12 

12 

1 

600 

9 

24S 

200 

156,536 
507,924 

783 
2,687 

0 

I 
8 

(10) 
6        97 

19 

243 

189 

6 

103 

15 

4,050 

12 

244 

197 

819,850 

4,162 

2 

.      3 

8 

120 

128 

14 

.   5,560 

12 

245 

208 

16,704,862 

75.504 

59 

122 

181 

37 

1,832 

1.869 

100 

91,441 

,oi^* 

246 

IOC 

4, 618, 772 

23,476 

34 

3 

37 

25 

747 

772 

63 

18,000 

13-14 

247 

198 

312, 851 

1,595 

0 

1 

1 

66 

67 

11 

12 

248 

191 

134,945 

707 

0 

1 

0 

17 

17 

6 

820' 

9 

249 

194 

195,848 

1,009.5 

0 

1 

1 

41 

42 

9 

1,250 

13 

250 

0 
2 

1 
8 

1 
6 

7 
105 

8 
Ul 

1 
10 

400 
4,390 

11 
12 

251 

'iii" 

737,197*"' 

""*5,*8o6"* 

252 

192 

144,734 

754 

0 

1 

1 

21 

22 

2 

900 

11 

253 

195 

134,918 

691.8 

3 

4 

0 

25 

25 

6 

1,242 

12 

254 

200 

344,855 

1,751 

1 

2 

1 

38 

39 

6 

•2, 118 

11 

256 

197 

281,712 

1.344 

0 

1 

1 

40 

41 

4 

1,650 

12 

256 

203 

191,466 

943 

0 

1 

1 

26 

27 

3 

1,390 

11 

257 

191 

286,531 

1,476 

0 

1 

3 

34 

87 

6 

1,922 

12 

258 

193 

394.590 
261,432 

2,044 

0 

1 

4 

74 

78 

10 

2,718 

13 

259 

195 

1,306.4 
1,276 

2 

8 

5 

1,994 

.      13 

260 

196 

250,226 

0 

1 

•  (- 

4) 

44 

5 

1,660 

10 

261 

196 

150,964 

770 

0 

1 

3 

21 

24 

4 

1.470 

11-12 

262 

198 

397,980 

2,010 

0 

1 

4 

61 

56 

9 

3,000 

13 

263 

191 

856,299 

4.496 

2 

6 

2 

112 

114 

17 

6.000 

11 

264 

197 

268.481 

1,337.4 

0 

1 

1 

34 

35 

0 

1,672 

11-12 

265 

200 

322,645 

1,644 

2 

5 

3 

45 

48 

5 

3,700 

8 

266 

196 

191, 137 

975 

0 

1 

*1 

•21 

♦22 

2 

1,210 

9 

267 

202.5 

29, 933, 379 

147.402 

60 

172 

282 

318 

3,790 

4,108 

140 

192, 311 

74 

288 

200 

490,745 

2, 453. 7 

2 

6 

7 

09 

67 

6 

2,500 

11 

269 

200 

222,441 

1, 152. 5 

1 

3 

4 

34 

38 

10 

•2,066 

13 

270 

IW 

477,291 

2,423 

0 

1 

3 

70 

73 

14 

3,600 

13 

271 

190 

78,726 

400 

2 

8 

0 

0 

9 

1 

820 

11 

272 

194 

96,878 

499 

• 

1 

1 

1 

U 

12 

1 

602 

11 

273 

197 

277,267 

1, 407. 3 

0 

1 

1 

89 

40 

6 

1,890 

12 

274 

195 

431,064 

2,211 

2 

5 

1 

70 

71 

11 

2,622 

12 

275 

200 

2,485,600 

12,428 

2 

3 

15 

496 

611 

35 

17,500 

12 

276 

190 

244.114 

1,285 

1 

3 

4 

37 

41 

8 

1,745 

12 

277 

191 

801, 571 

1,654.4 

1 

3 

4 

42 

46 

7 

1,800 

13 

278 

192 

349,847 

1,822 

0 

1 

2 

47 

49 

6 

2,200 

10 

279 

191 

158.561 

830.1 

2 

3 

0 

24 

24 

2 

1,000 

10 

280 

196 

2, 147. 180 

10,955 

12 

2 

14 

16 

276 

292 

28 

13.620 

11 

281 

198 

1,009,140 

5,141 

2 

1 

3 

M8 

♦145 

♦163 

19 

a7,000 

12 

282 

196 

875,054 

4,794 

1 

0 

1 

7 

188 

195 

18 

6,057 

12 

283 

200 

339,102 

1,681.6 

*3 

*9 

*12 

5 

60 

66 

9 

*3,000 

12 

284 

200 
192 

224,732 
476.940 

124,051 

1,147 
2,484.3 

682 

2 
*4 

27 
*68 

29 
♦72 

6 
*8 

286 

...... 

""vi 

286 

180 

1 

0 

1 

4 

18 

22 

3 

1,000 

10 

287 

180 

2 
2 

1 

0 
2 

1 

2 
5 

2 

6 
7 

6 

20 
15 

99 

26 
22 

105 

2 
2 

12 

l,20u 

0 
9 

11 

288 

289 

105 

839,280 

4,304 

6,430 

290 

186 

130,864.5 

706 

2 

0 

2 

8 

15 

18 

4 

1,050 

12 

291 

177 

235,410 
719, 355 

1,330 
3,689 

1 

1 

2 

8 

33 

36 

0 

12 

292 

195 

3 

1 

4 

10 

76 

86 

15 

4,800 

12 

293 
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Table  4. — Population,  private  schooUf  andpublio  school  enrollment,  attendance,  super 


City. 


If 

I 


Number  of  children  of 
school-census  age. 


-a 


I 


V4  p« 

II- 

ill 

s  «3 


Number  of  diiSerent 
pupils  enrolled  in 
puulio  day  schools. 


I 


lO 


OHIO — continued. 


ChiUicothe. 
Cincinnati  . 
Cleveland . . 

297  I  Columbus.. 

298  :  Dayton. 


Delaware 

East  Liverpool  ♦ 

FinJlay* 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lima 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion* 

Massillon  * :.. 

Newark 

riqua 

Portsmouth* 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

Steubenvillo 

Tiflin 

Toledo 

Youngstovn 

Zanosville* 


OPEQON. 


East  Portland. 
Portland 


PEXNSTLYAKIA. 


Allegheny 

AUontown 

Altoona 

Beaver  Falls... 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Butler 

Curboudale 

Chester 

Columbia 

Dunmore 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg . . . . 

Hazelton 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon  

McKeesport . . . 
Mahanoy  City  . 

MeadviUe 

Mount  Carmel . 

Nantiooke 

New  Castle  . . . . 

Norrlstown 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia... 
Pha&nizville . . . 

Pittsburg 

Pitteton 

Plymouth 


11.288 

296,908 

261,353 

88,150 

61,220 

8,224 
10,956 
18.553 
17,565 
10,939 
15, 981 
13, 473 

8,273 

8,327 
10,092 
14,270 

9,090 
12,394 
18,471 
31,895 
13,394 
10,801 
81,434 
33,220 
21,009 


10,532 
46,385 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 


1,676 

42,988 

40,465 

13,084 

8,721 

1,150 

1,850 

2,000 

2, 883 

1,673 

2,063 


1,673 
41,842 
40.280 
12, 917 
8,774 
1,126 
1,805 
2,014 
2,698 
1,747 
2,051 


3,249 
84,8:K) 
80,745 
26,001 
17,495 
2,276 
3,655 
4,014 
5,581 
3,420 
4,104 


850 
*16,221 


105, 
25, 
80, 

9, 

8, 
10, 

8, 
10, 
20, 
10, 

8, 
W. 
40, 
39, 
11. 
21, 
32, 
14, 
20, 
11. 

9, 

8. 
10, 
11, 
19, 
10, 
.046, 

8, 

238. 

10, 

9. 


287 
228 
337 
735 
561 
514 
734 
833 
226 
599 
315 
481 
634 
385 
872 
805 
Oil 
604 
741 
286 
520 
254 
044 
600 
791 
932 
964 
514 
617 
302 
344 


!  6-21 

;  6-21 

!  6-21 

I  6-21 

;  6-21 

6-21 

i  6-16 

6-21 

6-21 

I  ft-21 

I  6-21 

6-21 

6-21 


4-20 
4-20 


ft-21 


*11,169   *10,473   ♦21,642 


6-21 


6-21 
ft-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-21 


6-21 


6-21 
6-21 


6-21 


6-21 


1,220 

1,275 

(2. ; 

23) 

C^- 

,fl) 

2,114 

2,218 

1,561 

1,522 

1,887 

2,240 

2,881 

3,106 

4,887 

4,602 

2,2Js 

2,124 

1, 60.> 

1,580 

13, 35r» 

14,790 

6, 371 

5,449 

(0,-1 

81) 

1,602 
4,502 


1,624 
4,561 


2,501 
2,323 
3,507 
4,332 
3,083 
4.127 
5,990 
0,489 
4,372 
3,189 
28,146 
10,823 
6,481 


3,226 
9,063 


!    8,454 

2,221 

1        268 

fieo* 

960 
450 
500 
300 
40 


*300 

402 

400 

900 

1,500 

700 

1,000 

4,350 

1,400 


I 


I 


6, 400  ;  6, 200 


12,600 


106 


*8,675 

250 

1,200 

150 

,  *600 

*250 

400 

250 

350 

400 

*0 

150 

2,526 

700 

300 


300 
400 
800 
125 
400 


450 
450 
350 
500 
45,000 
800 


*600 
565 


1,057 
18,926 
17,901 

6,536 

'  757 
1,106 
1,592 
1,251 
1,179 
1,481 
1,272 
853 


1,006 
17,955 
17,854 
6,796 
606) 

810 
1,135 
1,635 
1,323 
994 
1,525 
1,298 
877 


(1.354) 
(1,847) 


1.368 
772 
1,065 
1,503 
2,669 
1,140 
097 
6,363 
2,255 
1,795 


1,015 
2,542 


7,807 

2,215 

2,656 

847 

463 


*824 

1,577 

030 

620 

1,229 

2,940 

3,895 

951 

1,717 


(4,973) 


1,360 
729. 
1,143 
1,499 
2,587 
1,165 
807 
6,417 
2,288 
1,709 


1,240 
2,767 


8,016 

2,383 

2,725 

1,020 

564 

996 

912 

*916 

1,752 

972 

860 

1,298 

2,826 

3,639 

951 

1. 


*1,086 

1,519 

1,172 

889 

747 

697 

1,150 

1,826 

985 


*1,126 
1,588 
1,067 
1,027 
774 
764 
1,176 
1,833 
1,166 
(171,467) 

727 

16,640 

641 

760 


16,038 
482 
601 


2,063 
36,881 
35,755 
13,332 
9,006 
1,667 
2,331 
3,227 
2,674 
2,173 
3,006 
2,570 
1,730 
1,364 
1,847 
2,728 
1,601 
2,208 
3,002 
5,256 
2,295 
1,604 
12,780 
4,543 
3,504 


2,256 
6,309 


16,822 
4,598 
5,381 
1,867 
1,027 
1,885 
1,795 

*1,740 
3,829 
1,902 
1,480 
2,627 
6,766 
7,034 
1,002 
8,645 
4.973 

*2,212 
8,107 
2,239 
1,916 
1,621 
1,461 
2,326 
2,659 
2,160 
171,467 
1,420 

32,578 
1,123 
1,361 


*6Utistics  of  1889-90. 


a  Estimated. 
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vising  officers,  teachers,  and  accommodations  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhalfiiants—CojiVd, 


g.1 

's? 

9 

9^ 

Number  of  super- 

Kuraber  of  regular 

i 

8  or 
1  all 

Is 

vifliiij;  officers. 

teachers. 

«i 

ci"^ 

1 

all 

it 

oil 

5* 

•^3 

*3r 

M           3 

O    Ih    O 

1«« 

9S^ 

0  P.O 

m 

«3 

6 

-a 

a 

t 

1 

-a 

1 

II 

P 

11 

< 

-< 

a 

£ 

H 

a 

£ 

H 

^ 

B 

% 

13 

13 

14 

15 

lO 

IT 

IS 

lO 

so 

91 

%% 

186 

299,088 

1,608 

1 

0 

1 

6 

45 

50 

5 

2.100 

12 

294 

190 

6,434,820 

29,078 

37 

1 

38 

93 

637 

730 

44 

39,600 

12 

295 

187 

5, 322, 394 

28,462 

7 

2 

40 

725 

765 

57 

40,1288 

12  !  296 

188 

1,955,764 

10,403 

6 

11 

17 

13 

249 

262 

£5 

13, 310 

12  1 297 

1,450.466.8 

7,068.5 

4 

0 

(266) 

206 

20 

12 

298 

'i85" 

186,438 

1,125 

1 

0 

0 

33 

33 

7 

'■'i,'366* 

11 

299 

179 

265,815 

1,485 

1 

0 

1 

34 

35 

5 

2,123 

12 

300 

180 

413,100 

2.295 

2 

1 

5 

54 

59 

14 

3,000 

12 

301 

195 

396,825 

2,035 

2 

0 

9 

39 

48 

6 

2,700 

12 

302 

190 

344,850 

1,815 

1 

1 

2 

43- 

45 

6 

2,400 

12 

303 

180 

401,940 

2.233 

2 

6 

3 

61 

64 

9 

3,100 

12 

304 

176 

365,904 

2,079 

1 

0 

3 

48 

51 

9 

2.860 

12 

305 

185 
180 

1 
2 

0 
0 

4 
0 

29 
26 

33 
26 

10 

12 

iK)6 



al70, 280 

946*" 

307 

200 

a276,800 
373,685.5 

1,384 

2 

0 

(3 

^'52 

32 

308 

184 

2,030.8 

8 

0 

5 

57 

....... 

""2,*  830 

""vi 

309 

175 

212, 975 

1,217 
1,669 

1 

0 

2 

33 

35 

6 

12 

310 

186 

310,444 
494, 190 

1 

0 

4 

42 

46 

7 

12 

311 

190 

2,601 

2 

10 

12 

4 

67 

71 

10 

'**3,*566' 

12 

812 

188 

810, 116 
325,836 

4,357 

*1 

*0 

*1 

*8 

♦95 

*113 

•16 

12 

313 

190 

1,715 

1 

0 

5 

47 

52 

6 

"2*316' 

12 

314 

186 

210,924 

1,134 

3 

2 

4 

28 

32 

5 

1,800 

12 

315 

198 

1, 786, 158 

9,021 

2 

1 

3 

•14 

*199 

•213 

31 

11,200 

11 

316 

185 

653,235 
558,030 

3,531 
2,937 

8 

2 

5 

8 

73 

81 

15 

9 

317 

190 

2 

1 

8 

3 

64 

67 

15 

318 

178 

279.444 

1,598 

1 

0 

1 

6 

36 

41 

7 

2,000 

11 

319 

191 

704,179 

3,686.8 

4 

6 

9 

7 

88 

94 

8 

4,200 

12 

320 

bl9Q 

02,102,730 
585,686 

11,067 

*21 

"3 

*24 

24 

267 

291 

•24 

11 

321 

194 

8,019 

1 

0 

1 

*14 

*60 

•74 

11 

""4*306" 

11 

322 

180 

649,800 

8,610 

1 

1 

2 

12 

99 

111 

10 

5,650 

12  1  323 

6150 

u2l8, 650 

i;457 

1 

0 

1 

39 

40 

4 

1,500 

!324 

6170 

al22. 400 

720 

*1 

•0 

*1 

5 

22 

27 

•3 

950 

•8  |325 

180 

324,607 

1,680.5 

1 

0 

0 

40 

40 

6 

2,000 

12  1  326 

160 

208,330 

1,294 

1 

3 

2 

29 

31 

4 

1,596 

13  '327 

195 

272, 415 

1,397 

1 

0 

5 

28 

33 

9 

1,800 

12  1  328 

200 

444, 6C0 

2,223 

1 

0 

*2 

*03 

•65 

13 

3,347 

13  I339 

170 

248.880 

1,464 

1 

0 

2 

30 

32 

5 

1,784 

12-14    330 

180 

174.060 

967 

1 

0 

1 

24 

25 

9 

1,100 

12    331 

108 

885,444.2 

1,947 

0 

0 

11 

49 

60 

12 

2,968 

11  .  332 

194 

836,361 

4,311 

1 

0 

13 

152 

165 

20 

5,465 

11    333 

195 

825,452 

4,735 

1 

0 

17 

109 

126 

19 

7,230 

13  ,  334 

180 

250,  P20 

1,394 

1 

1 

6 

29 

35 

7 

2,080 

12 

335 

M70 

0419,560 

2,468 

1 

0 

7 

48 

55 

15 

3,420 

11 

336 

200 

668,000 

3,340 

2 

0 

*6 

*73 

•78 

20 

•4,000 

12 

337 

108 

0380, 952 

•1,924 

*1 

*0 

*1 

*7 

*32 

•39 

•8 

•2,100 

.... 

338 

6170 

0360,740 

2,122 

1 

0 

5 

58 

63 

6 

•3, 120 

11 

339 

6170 

0218,450 

1,285 

1 

0 

3 

27 

80 

4 

1,995 

12 

340 

180 

282,780 

1,571 

1 

3 

1 

47 

48 

5 

2,300 

12 

341 

6170 
6170 

ol59, 930 
0184,280 

929 
1,084 

7 
6 

16 
24 

23 
30 

342 

""*'l 

""*o 

*i 

5* 

'**i,"i96' 

"*"i2' 

343 

175 

315,185 

1,801 

1 

0 

5 

43 

48 

6 

2,300 

13 

344 

200 

368,600 

1,843 
1,646 

5 

52 

67 

G 

2,625 
1,800 

11 

345 

180 

296.280 

'l 

...... 

2 

34 

30 

7 

11 

348 

201 

19,965,732 

99,332 

24 

42 

66 

105 

2,589 

2,694 

277 

120, 800 

cl3 

347 

190 

183,160 

964 

1 

0 

1 

24 

25 

4 

1,400 

11 

348 

200 

4,682,600 

23,413 

24 

15 

39 

12 

594 

606 

65 

30, 166 

11 

349 

6170 

Ol61, 600 

950 

*0 

*0 

•0 

8 

23 

26 

•6 

♦1, 205 

12 

350 

180 

156,843 

871 

1 

0 

4 

20 

24 

4 

1,300 

11 

351 

6  Approximately. 


0  Indading  one  ye  ar  in  the  kindergarten. 
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Taule  4. — Population,  private  schools,  and  puJ>lic  school  enrollment,  attendance,  super 


City. 


S 


•IS 

r 

3 


Kunibcr  of  cbildrcn  of 
school-ceusus  nge. 


i 


I 


Hi 
g.ii 


gjB  « 


Xiimbcr  of  (lifTerent 
pnniU  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 


-a 
s 


la 


PEXX3TLVANIA— con- 
tinued. 


Pottstown 

PottHvillo 

Reading 

Scranton 

Sh.iinokin 

Shenandoah 

South  Betiilehom  . 

Stcclton 

Titusville 

Westchester 

Wilkes  Barre 

Williamsport 

York 


BBODB  ISLAND. 


Central  FaUs*. 

Newport 

l*au  tucket 

Providence 

Woousocket. . . 


SOUTH  CABOLWA. 


Charleston  . 
Columbia  .. 
Greenville  . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


Chattanooga . 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

NashviUo.... 


TKXAS. 


Austin 

Dallas 

Denison* 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth  . . . 

(ralveston 

Houston 

Laredo 

Paris 

San  Antonio*  . 
Waco 


UTAH. 


OgdonCity 

Sait  Lake  City . 

VKBMOXT. 


Burlin£i;on. 
Rutbmd 


18,285 
14, 117 
58,681 
75,215 
14, 403 
15,944 
10, 302 
0, 2.">  J 
8,073 
8,028 
37  718 
27, 132 
20,793 


08,700 
19,457 
27.633 
132. 146 
20,830 


54, 955 
15,353 
8.607 


10. 177 


29,100 
10, 039 
22,635 
04,495 
76,168 


14, 575 
38,067 
10,958 
10,  338 
23.076 
29,08i 
27,557 
11,319 
8,254 
87,673 
14,445 


14,889 
14,843 


14,590 
8,239 


0-21 


6-21 
0-21 


6-21 


7-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 


6-16 
6-18 
6-18 


&-20 


ft-2l 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
0-21 


7-21 
8-16 
7-18 
0-19 
7-21 
7-19 
8-16 
8-16 
8-10 
6-18 
7-18 


6-18 
0-18 


5-18 
5-18 


al,950 


a),  950  a3,900 


700 


750 


1,834 
2.785 
11,547 
2,537 


1,868 
2,587 
11,315 
2,018 


3, 490   4, 218 
(2, 250) 


3.474   3,039 
(3, 802) 


4,170 
8,018 
12,727 


2.050 
3,930 
858 
560 
2.112 
4,464 
3.155 


4,238 

7.714 
14,  OU 


2,084 
3,938 
951 
545 
2,070 
4,770 
3,104 


(2, 300) 

1,166  1     1,139 

5, 110  I    5, 465 

(4,447) 


1,074 
4,421 


1,772 
1,050 


1,023 
4,397 


1,572 
1,007 


1,450 


3,700 
5,372 
22,862 
5,155 


7.714 
2.250 


1,772 


7,113 
8,802 
8,408 
15, 732 
20,738 


4,140 
7,868 
1,809 
1,105 
4.182 
9,234 
6,259 
2,360 
2,305 
10, 675 
4,447 


3,297 
8,818 


3,314 

2,117 


70 

200 

*1,600 

2,500 

*60J 

120 

♦250 

.  200 


*1,000 

1,100 

300 


06S 
1.071 


1,500 


2,957 
500 
500 


140 


1,500 
80 

300 


1.200 


470 
500 


100 

200 

2,000 

500 


115 


500 
2,080 


1,470 
550 


1,218 

1,270 

4,215 

5,414 

1,369 

1,255 

948 

720 

794 

523 

2,992 

2,271 

1,048 


1,188 

1.100 

4,231 

6,758 

1,495 

1,421 

800 

710 

844 

623 

3,210 

2.406 

1.501 


(2.931) 


1,203 
2,288 
7,929 
1,540 


2,431 
833 
757 


755 


3,256 
(L 
1,530 
2.719 
4.975 


1,434 

2,205 


1,292 
2.169 
7,616 
1,487 


3,270 
L087 


745 


2,446 
000) 
1,844 
3,501 
5,526 


(1,799) 


1.562 
2,550 


448 
1,728 
1,957 
1,712 


(826) 


880 
(4,407) 


1,1»7 


1,373 
3.208 


424 
1,834 
2,141 
1,924 
1) 
1,011 


1,351 


1,803 
8,165 


a,  740) 
579  I        627 


2,400 
2,441 
8.446 
11.172 
2,884 
3,676 
1.808 
1,442 
1,038 
1,146 
0,202 
4,677 
3,200 


2,931 
2.554 
4,457 
15.544 

3,oa3 


5,730 
1.920 
1,642 


1,500 


4,702 
1,600 
3,380 
0,220 
10,501 


2,000 
4,755 
1,799 

872 
8.503 
4,098 
3,636 

826 
1,891 
4,407 
2,548 


2.076 
6,868 


1,740 
1,206 


*StatisUcs  of  1880-00. 


a  Approximately. 


6  Estimated. 
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vi9mg  offioers,  teachers,  and  acoammodatioM  f«  citUaof  over  8,000  inhabiiants — Cont'd. 


Sa 


It 


200 
200 

alOO 
198 

al50 
180 

al90 
180 
187 
200 
189 
180 
ISO 


193 

197 

200 

18«.5 

191 


198 
174 
180 


17« 


178 
180 
188 
175 
185 


170 

180 
177 
180 
187 
170 
173 
180 
178 
200 
176 


196 
180 


cl72 
190 


f3  ^  O 

5  «  « 
-^  * 


ls> 


:i27,  400 

a71.8U0 

fcl.  298,  650 

3.700,000 

b31C,  050 

334,080 

5300,960 

.  218,340 

235,620 

143,400 

831.222 

620,853 

414.300 


241.636 
868.981 
026,000 
2,401,584 
282,390 


1,093,484 
2^,628 
189,000 


163,216.8 


501, 910 
245,700 
448,395.5 
746, 018 
1,549,523 


340,119 

*522, 580 

189,567 

94,565 
305, 891 
629,890 
353,785 

72,000 
205.560 
594,200 
274, 736 


472,046 
632,700 


211,314.5 
181, 490 


Si  .2 


13 


1,637 
1.859 
6,835 
8,500 
2,113 
1,856 
1.584 
1,213 
1.260 
717 
4,398 
3.440 
2,302 


1,252 
1,873 
Z725 
13,350.7 
1,563 


5,570 
1,202 
1,050 


926.8 


3.044.5 

1,365 

2,596 

4,263 

8,888 


2,000.7 
-3,016 
1,071 

533 
1,636 
3.117 
2,045 

400 
1.142 
2,971 
1,556 


2,408 
3,515 


1,214 
971 


Number  of  super- 
vising officers. 


14 


12 
10-12 
12 
12 


11 


-a 

a 
©      — 


Kuraber  of  regular 
teachers. 


^ 


19  j  le     17 


18 


19 


*87 
45 
184 
188 
36 
36 
29 
13 


81 


88 

18 
41 
80 
187 


72 


<27) 


«1 
86 

806 

48 


100 
28 
24 


78 
21 
61 
87 
153 


29 
101 


,0  a) 

2^ 


30 


*43 
52 

191 

208 
45 
45 
40 
29 
36 
27 

112 
02 
64 


27 
66 

03 
421 
52 


SI 

i  >> 

H 


31 


6,900 
1.102 

1,660 


3,750 


2,700 
4,221 
7,558 


2,890 
4,000 
1,528 

700 
2,600 
4.023 
2,980 

600 
1,564 
3.494 
2,408 


1,900 
4,976 


1,428 
1,365 


»4  F  © 

ftj  O  oc 

.a  w  g 

°  o  o 


33 


2,437 
2,400 
8.700 
.12,000 
'2,450 
2,805 
'2,350 
1,630 
1,465 
1,160 
'6,480 
8,000 
2,900 


1,620 
2,480 
4,885 
17,661 
2,123 


12 
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Table  4. — Population ,  private  ichooUf  andpuhlio  school  enrollment,  attendance,  super 


City. 


r 
I 


Kuinber  of  chUdren  of 
school- census  age. 


-a 


I 


I 


4 


I 


Knmbor  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  in 
puolio  day  schools. 


'a 

§ 
P4 


!• 


394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 

m 

402 


403 
404 
405 


400 
407 
408 


409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 


425 


vniaurLL. 

Alexandria 

Danville 

Lynch  bnrg 

Manchester 

Norfolk 

Petorsbore 

Portsmontn 

Richmond 

Roanoke  

WA8HINOTON. 

Seattle....*. 

Spokane  Falls.... 
Tacoma 

WB8T  yntaiKiA. 

Hnntineton 

Parkersburc 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton* 

Ashlnnd 

Chippewa  Falls.. 

£au  Claire 

Fond  da  Lac 

Groeu  Bay 

Janosville 

Lacrosse 

Madison 

Marinette* 

Milwankee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Superior 

Wausaa 

WTOIONO. 

Cheyenne 


14,339 
10.305 
19,709 
9,246 
84,871 
22,080 
13,268 
81.888 
16.159 


43,837 
19,922 
86,006 


10,108 
8,408 
84,522 


11,869 
9,956 
8,670 
17,415 
12,024 
9,069 
1C,836 
25,090 
13,426 
11,523 
204.468 
22,836 
31, 014 
16,359 
11.983 
9,253 


6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


5-21 
6-21 


6-21 
ft-2l 
6-21 


4-20 
4-20 
4-120 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 


11.690     6-21 


1,682  I    1,896 
3,215       3,533 

(3.673) 
4, 509  J    5, 005 
8.604  1    3.846 

(3.610) 


11,677 


(4,116) 


4,596 
1,908 


13,297 


4.633 
1.813 


1,325       1,253 


(11. 525) 


2.047 
1.861 
1,460 
2.801 
2,109 
1,516 
1,952 
3,943 
3,490 
1.505 
37,882 
4,017 
8,987 
8,397 
1,880 
1,624 


2,230 
1,444 
1,713 
2,927 
2,207 
1,497 
2,110 
4.146 
2,600 
1.496 
38,449 
4,102 
4.157 
8,406 
1,809 
1,734 


8.578 
6,748 
3.573 
9,604 
7,450 
3,610 
2.974 
4,116 


9,231 
8,721 


8.678 


11,525 


4,277 
2,805 
8,173 
5,728 
4,316 
3,013 
4,062 
8.089 
5,090 
8,001 
76,331 
8,119 
8,144 
6,803 
8,689 
8,858 


*600 
*326 
860 


2,900 
650 

*500 
8,000 

•831 


118 
*866 


150 

850 


600 

400 

638 

784 

500 

600 

400 

1,300 

600 

600 

•16,000 

1,750 

1,200 

1,500 

600 

846 


900 


994 

863 
1,477 

577 
1,338 
1,438 

726 
6,924 

622 


3,038 
1,868 
3,097 


800 
•1,088 
3.751 


956 

607 

672 

1,670 

1.095 


3,381 
1,033 
978 
14,340 
1,520 


(1.465) 
(1,685J 


826 

8b6 
1,931 

612 
1,465 
1,717 

767 
4,847 

810 


8,080 
1,841 
1,968 


880 
•1,120 
3,872 


951 

630 

664 

1,692 

1,087 


209 
1,052 
977 
13,834 
1,885 


(8,823) 


1,378 

1,151 

903 


648 


1,295 

1,150 

901 


656 


3,819 
1.600 
3,488 
1,109 
2,853 
3,139 
1,495 
11,771 
1,482 


6.119 
3,709 
4.065 


1,680 
*2,209 
6,623 


1,907 
1,237 
1,236 
3,163 
3,182 
1,465 
1,685 
4,490 
3,085 
1,950 
38,074 
3,905 
3,823 
3,573 
3,301 
1,804 


1,199 


•Statistics  of  1889-90. 
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viHng  officers,  teachers,  and  accammodatione  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhahiiants — Cont'd. 


1% 

11 
If 

Hi 

ggregate  nnmber  of 
days^  attendance  in  all 
pnblio  day  schools. 

\ 

1 

Nnmber  of  saper- 
vising  officers. 

Number  of  regular 
teachers. 

1. 

ill 

lit 

1 

|i| 

^ 

^ 

^ 

i 
§ 

1 

^ 

< 

< 

S 

^ 

H 

^ 

H 

^ 

H 

^ 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

in 

IT 

18 

10 

90 

di 

99 

1©7 

283,089 

1,437 

1 

0 

1 

8 

23 

81 

6 

1,550 

10 

804 

188 

194,272 

1,033.4 

3 

0 

3 

4 

26 

30 

3 

1,500 

11     395 

193 

482,343 

2,551 

2 

1 

8 

12 

51 

63 

12 

2,050 

10     896 

180 

151,200 

840 

1 

0 

1 

6 

13 

19 

2 

1,00(J 

12     397 

102 

332,342.4 

1,731 

0 

0 

0 

7 

29 

36 

8 

2,300 

8     398 

m 

419, 152 

2,278 

*1 

*0 

*1 

*3 

*45 

*48 

*0 

*2,350 

11     890 

200 

213,800 

1,060 

1 

0 

1 

3 

21 

24 

3 

1,212 

11     400 

183 

1,731,729 

0,463 

18 

0 

18 

15 

201 

216 

25 

10, 370 

11  ,  401 

180 

187,920 

1,044 

1 

0 

1 

8 

20 

23 

4 

1,650 

0 

402 

101 

806,402 

4,222.1 

5 

2 

7 

.     0 

il4 

123 

84 

6,500 

8 

403 

180 

290, 957 

1,616.4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

43 

45 

11 

2,9a 

12 

404 

200 

529,751 

2,648.8 

1 

0 

1 

7 

86 

03 

9 

4,207 

12 

405 

160 

162, 750 

1,040 

1 

0 

1 

2 

30 

82 

8 

1,700 

12 

406 

102 

*296,266 

*1,643 

1 

0 

1 

*8 

*34 

•42 

6 

1,500 

12 

407 

100 

831,820 

4,180 

5 

4 

0 

0 

U5 

115 

11 

5,000 

11 

408 

175 

224,486 

1,283 

3 

0 

3 

8 

86 

44 

8 

12 

400 

176 

205,620 

1,175 

1 

0 

2 

1 

21 

22 

6 

'■'1,260* 

12 

410 

176 

155, 895. 7 

886 

1 

0 

1 

2 

25 

27 

8 

050 

12 

411 

176 

385,181.5 

2,188 

2 

0 

2 

7 

52 

50 

14 

2,916 

12 

412 

105.5 

316.001.5 

1,616 

1 

0 

1 

2 

44 

46 

18 

2,800 

12 

413 

200 

192,804 

904 

1 

0 

1 

3 

25 

28 

6 

1,500 

13 

414 

100 

275,894 

1,385 

1 

45 

46 

7 

1,400 

12 

415 

200 

644,112 

3,293 

...... 

**2* 

■"3' 

8 

72 

80 

15 

4,097 

11 

416 

185 

304,685 

l,6U 

1 

1 

2 

3 

46 

49 

9 

2,000 

12 

417 

196.5 

230, 990. 5 

1,175.5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

28 

31 

5 

1,600 

12 

418 

103.5 

3,752,256 

20,476 

35 

4 

30 

27 

459 

486 

85 

25,800 

12  ;  410 

200 

407, 327 

2,037 

1 

1 

2 

8 

55 

63 

10 

3,200 

12  .420 

200 

507,400 

2,679.7 

1 

0 

1 

7 

55 

62 

8 

'3,000 

12  i  421 

197 

330, 848. 5 

1,674 

1 

0 

1 

(5 

•5) 

55 

9 

2,700 

12     422 

195 

217,434 

1,110 

0 

0 

0 

7 

38 

45 

7 

1,800 

12  ;423 

179 

210,848.3 

1,178 

1 

0 

1 

2 

24 

26 

10 

1,500 

12 

424 

180.5 

141,342 

800 

1 

0 

1 

1 

23 

24 

8 

850 

12 

425 

•  StatisUcs  of  1880-90. 
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Tabls  5*— Proper^,  reeeiptSj  and  expendMures  of 


City.  • 

Total  taxable  prox>er  ty 
in  the  city. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  property 
used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  189  0-91. 

§ 

< 

11 

k 

it 

So 

Is 

II 

P 

II 

1 

1 

, 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

• 

7 

8 

'    9 

1 

2 

-■ 
ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Mobile* 

$18,000,000 

130,000,000 

$250,000 

n,574 

$87,750 

$2,346 

$2,797 

$101,467 

8 

4 
5 
0 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith 

Hot  Springs 

Little  Rock 

7,000,000 

4,091,325 
600,000 

7,000,000 

8,182,660 
2,400,000 

100,600 

*"225,'600 
88,500 

700,000 
1,002,970 

268.000 

177,664 

4,798,42r 

*233,800 

226,031 

142,000 

1,500,000 
400,000 

,_ . . 

3,800 

1,900 
1,764 
6.885 

101,274 
111,063 
44,994 
81,849 
576,767 
44,506 
24,651 

9,982 

14.660 

1,400 
11,880 

760 

6,000 

1  200 

61,886 

46,125 
44.0it0 
17,450 
16,428 

18,460 
11,310 

2,766 

2,244 
4,462 
1,789 
1,461 
6,203 
619 
6,478 

39.431 

81.816 

t8,800 
14,784 
68,^70 

204,969 

290,  vn 

109,199 
63,088 
1,062,719 
96,505 
64,817 

81,430 

216,728 
111,500 
48,909 

44,608 
66,686 

230,146 

7 

8 

CALITOBNIA. 

Iios  Angeles 

Oakland 

46,000.000 
40,371,035 
14,369,625 
15,500.000 
301,444,140 

*  i0,*645,"i32 

5,177,500 

65,000.0CO 
7,7*6,000 

135,000,000 
40,871,035 
14,809,625 
23,250,000 

301,414,140 

""*i7,'74i,'887 

15,632,680 

260.000.000 
2^.       .^ 

65,826 
80,428 
44,966 
12,286 
479,749 
82,108 
23,878 

82.017 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

16 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

COLOBAfO. 

Ck>lorado  Springs 
Denver: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No. 2.. 

District  No.  17» 
Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  20. 

CONNBOriCUT. 

Bridgeport 

Danbury 

16 
17 

6,000 
80,584 

c64,886 

42,116 
18.150 

39,623 

"'"'i66 
4.980 

18 

10,868;  906 
6,101,673 

21,912,282 

IQ.  368, 906 

•200,600 
160,595 

♦338,000 

19 

20 

?^ 

21,948,282 

25,616 

194,500 

.._.... 

Vff 

Hartford 

ri,  121, 665 
344.660 
80.000 
263,000 
900,000 
173.000 
130,000 
167,000 

23,666 

'*'3,*868 

073,875 
60,500 
17,686 

el00,058 

21,190 
14,758 
7.896 

218,189 
75.258 
28.860 

VR 

Meriden 

12,091,220 

18,136,830 

94 

Middletown 

Vft 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  Londom 

Norwalk 

7,080,000 

26 
27 
28 

51,393, 263'  "e8,'624,"33i 
11,000.0001      14,666,666 
6,168,673|      15,421,682 

42,452 
6.005 
7,848 
6,996 
7.484 

17,579 
4,565 

10,676 

68,463 
24,800 
d25,878 
20,368 
29,&05 
72,234 
12,963 

185,932 

177,376 

Tium 

0 

6 

4,267 
0 

8.445 
1,070 
581 
l.OOC 
1,008 
45,627 
2,547 

8,272 

291,785 
81.875 
46,115 

*"37,*997 
136,440 
24,702 

149,890 

29 

Norwich 

30 

Stanford* 

■"::"':"i "■"■ 

31 

32 

Waterbury 

WUUmantic*.... 

10.080.53:2 



450,600 
89,000 

528,817 

♦1,703,075 
777,600 

20,000 
86,700 

83 
84 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DIST.  COLUMBIA. 

Washington: 
First  and  Sixth 
Divisions 

81,160.863 

34,160,863 

85 

Seventh    and 
ElghthDlvlsions 

FLORIDA. 

Key  West 

Pensacola 

M91,169 

8,286 

2.4881 

tl91, 170 

0 

10,447 
12,956 

0 

1,337 
386 

382,339 

15,070 
15,830l 

96 

2,811.625 
2,948.445 

4,686,041 
7,371,115 

37 

6 

•Statistics  Of  1839-90. 
tTho  sum  of  the  items  reported  is  $9,300. 

o Owing  to  a  lack  of  funis  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  month  of  June,  1891,  were  not 
paid.    The  amount  remaining  unpaid  is  $40,371. 

6 The  accounts  of  the  evning  schools  are  not  separated  from  those  of  the  day  schools. 
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public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8^000  vihahitants. 


1 

IS 

UTS 

1 

Balance  on  hand  from 
last  school  year  (1889- 
90). 

Total  sum  available  for 
use  during  the  year. 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 

=1 

II 

o 

ill 

0. 

Permanent  invest- 
ments and  last- 
lug  improve- 
ments. 

For     salaries     of 
teachers  and  su- 
pervising    0  ffl- 

as 

a 

Am 

CO 

O 

3 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

13 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

0 

"i26;66o 

18,000 

0 

190.000 

1,139 

5,508 

IIOI,  467 

*43,81I 

835,777 

19,619 

0 

$89,207 

0 

$12,260 

1 
S 

48,454 

31,808 

26.000 

20,750 

27,fj00 
10,500 
35, 22*> 

156.000 
162,851 
76. 270 
49, 646 
6a777,  549 
56,892 
40,448 

29,190 

136,529 
60. 126 
19,981 

35,264 
*18,91i 

88.706 

1,550 

2,500 
2,200 
9,318 

30,867 
49, 399 
18,255 
15,026 
6135,676 

0 

$486 
4,500 

'"(b)" 

831 

0 

0 

48,300 

80,000 
12,700 
64,774 

268.299 

253,461 

90,771 

75,030 
1,C03,723 

0 

154 

1,8(« 
3.084 
1,475 

5.297 
6,782 
41,874 
17,753 
54,2S7 
27,568 
^,120 

3,261 

3 

4 

14,784 

ft 



7,979 

68,627 
20,266 
29,696 
30,760 
231 
23,680 
37,377 

4,098 

151,108 

8,712 
10, 167 

S5,696 

66, 249 

273,596 
260,243 
138,895 
92,783 
1,063,010 
119,275 
102, 194 

85,526 

867,836 
139,112 
127,268 

490,401 
137,817 

220,146 

20,231 

80,946 
86,711 

2,246 
10,358 
95,4gt^ 
16,657 

7,863 

32,251 

100,000 
55, 921 
71,950 

9B,430 
97,6<M 

60,013 

0 
7 

K 

0 

9 

10 

11 

0 
0 

0 

'"i8,"96o 
68,i;oi 

410.202 

81,079 

1t^ 

15,763 
15,824 

61,074 

77,265 

319, 134 
139,758 
102,356 

Ar7,662 
126,947 

174,011 

0 

85,000 
10,0u0 

299,240 

13 

14 
15 

23,71/ 
10,325 

43,968 

♦8,107 

24,908 

0 
1^.012 

13,499 
10,870 

16 

17 

18 
19 

2n 



21 

90,766 
0 
0 

77,118 

l'36,82iJ 
49.895 
13,477 
•23,7.3.5 
199.  r35 
22,813 
28,505 
20, 070 
30.922 
52,875 
16,631 

83, 52.5 

04,302 
2,5,363 
11,968 
*8,455 
81,201 
10,500 
15,672 
8, 294 
7,075 
24,482 
8,068 

39,593 

114,613 

2,399 
2.301) 

1,76? 

6 

*753 
2.976 

6 

6 

2,193 

450 

6,469 

6 

280,004 
75, 2.58 
25,051 

♦32, 944 

298,663 
81,677 
46,115 
28,364 
87,097 

126,809 
24,702 

154,301 

923,413 

16,234 
15,330 

7,100 
"■i,"669 

?3 

0 
3,077 

75, 258 
31,937 

0 
4.617 

23 

206 

24 

1^ 

149.744 

68.714 

0 

6,216 

258 

0 

0 

0 

2,136 

447, 695 
100,847 
46,115 
28,364 
S7.797 
210,  576 
24,702 

171,675 

14,751 
48,361 

1,878 

134,677 

4,350 

0 

14,355 

H.82r> 
0 

20 
27 
28 
29 

6 

73,000 

6 
47,269 

0 

78,996 

0 
4,771 

SO 
21 

0 

21,795 

30.733 
1 

5,000 

12,374 

33 

(34 

V  252.818       &1Q.CI3 

\ 

0 

b 

0 
5,  443 

382,239  i 

20,513           1,803 
15,830'          2,50tJ 

12,03-2 

10,530 

500 

4,279 
0 

J35 

36 
37 

c  District  taxes  and  tuition. 
dTown  taxes. 
#  District  taxes. 
/Buildings  and  sites  only. 


aFrom  town  treasury. 

A  TTnlted  States  approprlatlona. 

4  District  of  Columbia  taxes. 
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Table  5.— Property,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of 


00 


city. 


Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta*.. 
Columbus . 

Macon 

Savannah  . 


iiiiiiNoia 

Aurora    (East 

Side) 

BeUeville 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Chicago 

Danville 

Decatur  

East  St.  Louis... 

Elgin* 

BYeeport 

Galesburg 

Jacksonville 

Joliet* 

Kankakee 

La  Salle* 

Moline 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rock  Island 

Rockford 

Springfield 

Streator* , 


INDIANA. 


Anderson* 

Elkhart 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 
Indianapolis  .. 
Jeff  arson  vlUe.. 

Kokomo 

La  Fayette* ... 
Logansport ... 

Marion 

Michigan  City. 

Muncle 

New  Albany... 

Richmond 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute... 
Vincennes 


IOWA. 


?5.  177, 

48,707,950 

18,000,000 

9,824,875 


Stu 


S.        ! 


Re:eipt»  for  the  school  year  189(^1 


i  %*  o 


JftO 


2,900,000 
2,213,405 
8,500.000 
1,766,124 
219,354.368 
2,083,490 
2,322,237 
1,945,523 


l,7ffr.632 
2,500.000 


2,672,259 
093,896 
845,643 
1,753,021 
1,228,670 
7.242,689 
4,883,360 
2,334,835 
5,084,956 
4,410,000 
1,100,000 


2,248,455 
5,097,350 


?5,  477,-1' 
97,415,900 
18,000,000 
12, 281, (m 


It  Vi 
O  9 

p-ea 
Bo 


0,200,000 
5.533,512 
14,000,000 
5,296,372 
987,094,656 
8,333,960 
6,966,711 
5,836,569 


7,070,528 
10,000,000 


15  433,654 

a.  189,480 
•J.r,36,929 
r),250,036 
0,143,350 
35.213,445 
21,416,800 
7,004,505 
15.254,868 
13.230,000 
0,C4X),000 


2,248,456 
6,097,350 


14,900,0001 
58,205.890 
2,777,783 
4,615.270 
9,000,000 
7,503,000 
6. 000, 000 
3,100,493 
5.043,586 
10,578,485 


6,234,670 
15,894.725 
4,335,880 


14,900.000 
87,308,835 
2,777,783 
6,153,694 


7,500,000 
6,000,003 
8, 100, 493 
6,043,586 
10,578,485 


15,661,675 
23,842,086 
4,335,880 


4,500,000 

8,279,301 

1,989.145. 

6,610,325; 

4,662,235 


18,000,000 
9,837,903 

'i6,'830,"975 
13,986,706 

7,012,375 
20,910,000 


mo.  ooj 

851,515 
100,000 
135,000 
101,000 
300,000 


160,000 
118,772 
310,000 

75,000 
9,970,000 
200,000 
165,000 
116,500 
183,300 

89,494 
250,000 
152,650 
160,000 

92,700 

86,000 
200,000 

66,300 
500,000 
208,800 
130,000 
226,059 
267,172 

40,300 


81, 
134, 
414, 
262, 
1.014, 

66. 

75, 
250. 
142, 
120, 

75, 
203, 
167, 
245, 
184, 
335, 

05, 


i2,631 
26,278 
11,991 
4,707 


15,032 


8,126 
4,396 
6,337 
2,230 
195.985 
3,037 
4,892 


2,900 
2,957 
4,368 
3,213 
6,090 
2,686 

12,000 
2,121 
2.292 

10,258 
9,700 
3,609 
6,150 
6,293 
4.074 


9.711 


34,284 
99.903 
35,759 
7,955 


16.833 


17,150 
9,191 


17,150 
46,575 


200,000  10,121 
252,150;  7,681 
150,000  4,923 
810,000,  8,155 
315,000,  10,467 

252,800  9.770 
600,000,  12,426 


64.233 


64.748 
46,395 


81,003 


426 
236 
214 
121 
4,473 


Burlington 4,600,000      18,000,000        200,000  10,121       66,862 

Cedar  Rapids....        8,279,301        9,837,903        252,150i    7,681  0 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs.-, 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 

East  Side  2  804  950 

West  Side'".".        8,'364;000      20;910,000        600, OOOi  12,426 1(»,762| 

♦Statistics  of  1889-90. 

a  The  city  schools  are  parts  of  the  county  system,  and  the  accounts  are  not  kept  separate. 

6  The  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 


6  n 
u  o 


"J 

Pctp, 


810,696 
107,420 
42,800 
ai,882 


27,628 
88,692 
44,864 
0 
684,210 
(39, 
42,317 


44,011 
28,186 
83,203 
85,077 
63,060 
17,047 
1,800 
42,120 
28,754 


44,382 
40,778 
60,598 


el 


f9i7 


4,079 
875 
(«) 
65,000 


6,419 

0 

1,579 

18,502 

0 

289)    ^ 


334,0294, 
60 
111 


184 


14,0C0 
1,078 


19,509 


0 
27,627 


43,495 
130.981   31,059 

(22,620) 
16,379  0 


4,180     3,059 
(19,857) 


3,036 


22,72r 
49,972 


n3  ^ 
O 


& 


8127 
1,407 
2,12!? 
4,063 


9,408, 


814,431 
135,105 

60,999 

44,530 

(a) 

79.440 


863 
1S6 
200 
662 


270 

8,107 

145 

490 


2,3001 
310 


113 


7 
7,393 


25,078 


145 
146 


6.506 
2,610 


1,932 
926 


45,256 
43,655 
55,136 
20.741 

214,224 
42,386 
46,830 
32,245 
46,915 
31,648 
38,429 
88,426 
60,200 
20,296 
27.800 
45,811 
31,816 

116,254 
64,227 
44,877 


72,475 
32,011 


17,442 
29,333 

121,090 
77,786 

269,838 
68,379 
24,334 
55,364 
41,912 
21,590 
24,634 
29,194 
38,54V 
67,593 
46,383 

102,193 
14,82r 


66,337 
72,160 
38,830 
84.279 
79,688 

68.097 
191,119 
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public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabUants—ConXinned. 


«  c 


lO 


f33, 446 


9,603 


35,978 


75,997 
5.500 
30,090 


15,200 
0 


220,000 


10,073 


15,000 


15,300 

73,0()0 
23,550 
15,000 


0<:^ 

tic 

T3  u 


11 


5^ 

80^3 


r 


13 


0 
t5,530 
10,679 

0 


4,892 


11.347 
9,  COG 
15,9f>8l 
340 
459,460 
6.054! 
16,845 


tU,421 
140,6^ 
71,678 
44,530 


L 


84,332 


56,603 
53,351 
71,104 
21.081 
4,673,684 
48, 440 
63,665 


5, 363 
3, 490, 
9, 961 1 

10,3I7i 
2, 475, 
1,949 
6,500 
5,046 
8,2471 

39, 199 
1,7391 

16,267 


27,986 

8.189 


5,384 
10,737 

79,S74 
45,397 


14.988 
38,799 
17,767 
9,133 
17,068 
17,716 
37,927 
34,346 
27, 322 
31.245 
16, 91 


7,166 
28,914 

5,348 
44,  5W 
34,490 

17,3Dn 


84,724 
35,038 
48,390 
49,21 
62,675 
31,847 
34,300 
86,835 
39,563 
231,450 
61,466 
97,234 


100,461 
40,200 


38,026 
40, 070 
146, 25*^ 
157, 160 
534,733 
58,379 
39,322 
94,163 
59,679 


41,602 
56,983 
76,466 

101,939 
73,705 

133.438 
46,232 


90,803 
174,064 

67,728 
143,843 
114,178 

lOSJOO 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 


a  c8 


13 


$4,000 
18,761 
10,000 
20.000 


1,772 

5,859 

1,552 

749,491 


17,975 


2,246 

294 


(i  V  7i 


14 


1,865 
2,750 
7,617 
4,091 
40, 861 
4>018| 
27.369 
13,121 
16,000 


116,442 
0 


15,896 
3,154 


14,799 
56,012 


5,331 

28,159 

23,505 

32,122 

8,500 

11,645 

1,500 

5.248 

12,388 

14.135 

12,048 


15,  228 
47.439 
4,241 
27,301 
702 


113,629 
94,965 
32,580 
18,520 


70,6 


28,009 
28,754 
38,915 
12,685 
2,298,782 
26,785 
28,405 
23.071 
26,664 
20,055 
25,820 
21,995 
32,000 
12,820 
11,052 
24,742 
20,245 
&78, 520 
35, 526 
28,562 
42. 576 
52, 501 
18,992 


8,055 
21,493 
88,985 
56,733 
216, 134 
19.82r 
14,381 
27, 78^ 
17,415 
15.669 
12, 424 
22.551 
30,579 
35,042 
28,204 
71,496 
12,537 


60,481 
38,104 
25,714 
46,801 
64,308 

30.451 


33,000 

52,000 

cThe  sum  of  the  items  reported  is  928,799. 
tf  Overdraft,  $17,527. 

ED  91 75 


OS  X 

PI'S 
3  » 


13 


$987 

25,734 

12.079 

6,009 


12,690 


le 


9,94 
10,115 
11,156 

3, 540,  0 

909,668   185,874 

13,854 

9,037 

9, 175' 
10. 190| 
13, 240 

7,569 

4,869 
18, 190 

5,110 

3,410 

9,061 

4,584 
&  1 8. 925 
12,676 
11,257 
15,670 

7,214 

5,943 


(&) 


6,516| 
4,152i 


10, 171 
80,114 


6.  510 
7,219 


3.666 
4,083 

10, 282 
5. 672 
8,96.-1 
9,736 

17, 746 
2,812 


15,3r2 
23,357 
11,421 
22,873 
13.490 

22,182 
36,175 


1,510 


IT 


TO  O 


IS 


0 
560 


0 
600 


$18,616 
139,460 
54,659 

24,000 
83,379 


37,956 
40,641 
55,930 
17,883 
4,043,815 
40,639 
K,417 
32,246 
39,100 
3 ',589 
33,389 
^,639 
52,940 
25.&47 
18,553 
74.664 
28,847 
124,841 
01,323 
55,819 
58,246 
86,157 
24,935 


30,467 
<^30, 432 
118,715 
81,703 
352,260 
34,872 
28,228 
63,165 
40.920 
51,456 
25,00" 
44,478 
37,751 
49,253 
50,328 
103,337 
27,397 


81,081 
108,900 
41,376 
96,975 

79,060 

98,300 
148,117 


18,000 
0 


0 

4«,000 

3.000 

0 


37,479 

3,000 


0 
9,000 
6,207 
10,000 
3,000 
0 
61,000 
0 
40, 615 


0 
500 


200,000 

23,507 

0 


7,400 


lit 


^  *^  rfl 
< 


0 

34,500 

23,600 

0 


0 
25,000 


19 


0 

$1,175 

17, 019! 

0 


953 


10,64 
12,710 
15, 174 
3,108 
683,869 
4.801 
8,248 


8,145 

0 

15,001 

20,578 

735 

33 

6,747 

9,171 

10,716 

45,636 

143 

800 


14,304 
14,766 


7,559 
9,637! 
27,6421 
75,457; 
dO 


13,094 


18,: 


16, 595! 
12,5051 
38,715: 
45,286 
23,377 
30,061 
18,835 


30,664 
2.852 

46,868 

36, 1181 

10, 190 
8,300l 
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Table  5,-^Propertyt  r^ipti,  and  expenddtures  of 


aty. 


Total  taxable  property 
in  Uie  city. 


Bo 

•So  S 
o 


X  O  P  ft 

pa 


Receipts  for  tlio  school  year  1890-91, 


O  « 


ki 


Si 


si 

oo 


o 


IOWA— cont'd. 


91     Dubuque  _.--.. 
»5>     Keokuk 

93  !  MarfihaUtown . 

94  '  Muscatine 

95  :  Ottumwa , 
96 


Sioux  City... .- 

KANSAS. 

97    Arkansas  City. 

Atcblson 

Fori  Scott 

Hut<!hinson  ... 
Kansas  City ... 

Lawi'ence 

Leavenworth.. 

Topeka  

Wichita 


100 

lot 

102 
103 
304 
IOd 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 


113 
114 


115 
310 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 

124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
332 


KENTUCKY. 


Co^-lngton 

H<?nileriion 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Newport 

Owensl^orougli. 
I'aducah 


LOUISI.4NA. 

New  Orleans  .. 
SbrevL'port 


MAINE. 


Auburn 

Augusta... 

Haiigor 

Bath 

Biddeford  , 
Lewiston.. 
Portland  ., 
Rockland.. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore ... 

Frederick 

Uagerstown. 


JIASSACnCSETTS. 

Adams 

Bei^erly 

Bosjton 

Brockton  

Brookli!io 

Cambridge 

Oioist^a 

f"^    


$6,813,73J] 
4,000,000 
l,4t^^0f)li 
2,037,(500 
3,427,771 

16,387,000 


1,464.612 
2,pr)9.010 
1,240,000 
1,770,000 
9, 0(K1, 000 
1,871,745 
5,361,803 
10, 315, 5t30 
9, 0J4. 08? 


15.0(K),000 
3,  OUO,  000 
5, 0(JO,  00>»i 

81,306,916. 
7, 800,  COO 
3. 2;  8, 0(18 
5,125.000 


$19,419,212 


4.326,153 

4, 584, 600 

10,283,318 

49,161,0^0 


11,830,040 
4,960,000 
5,310,000 
27,000,000 
5,615,235 
10,r23,600 
36, 104, 4C0 
27,191,06: 


15,000,000 


5,000.000 
121,960,374 
7,  800. 000 
5,4a:{.410 
5,125.000 


132,OOO,CC0'     13*3,000,000 

4,uoa,ooo      8, 000,  coo 


5, 000. 000 
5, If 8, 485 


6, 028, 364 
6,307,030 
11,269,547 
35.611.890 
4,578,5d5 


007,727,738 


7. 500, 000 
6,931,314 


9, 012, 540 
12,615,260 
15,0f36,063 
53,417,835 

4,578,585 


307,727,73s 


4,  350, 000 


3, 961 .  000 
13,  l8u.T5.'j 
822,0U:R00 
17. 477. 847| 
46,537,?.(X) 
70,581,6701 
23,409,1781 

6, 377, 070' 


0,525,000 


3,961,000 

13,186,755 
822,041,800 
17.477,84' 
46, 5.37. 300 
70,581.670 
23,409,178 
6,377,070' 


8232,000811,288 
210,000;  6.033 
165,000  3,655 
112,000  4,005 
147.000!  .  . 
520,000   17,518 


125,00l»  2,300 

169,000:  5,33-^ 

22.5,0001  4.036 
150.000 


?57,000 


40,434 
31,545 


$^,165 


So: 
210 

486 


t70,806) 


30,75; 


1,000 

145,!XK> 
203,000 
400,  Ot»0 
407,500 


250,000 
9tt,000 
150,000 
1,094.799 
225, 000 
85, 000 


,592 
15,030 
3.907 
0;609 
11.072 
7,784 


29,061 

6.000 
13,  OW 
152,841 
17, 489 

6.466 


22,016 
:W,860 
58,5  5 
23,261 
47,765 


92,600   11, 


15,000 


80,000 

90,000 

*125.fK>0 

100,000 

110,000 

28,  483 

*373, 000 

*49,000 


35,000 


6,500 
5,410 
10, 069 
.5,496 
8.822 
14,371 
22,442 
4,3r2 


;  650, 000  Sb,lzK> 
26,0tKi 
45,000     4,137 


113,600 

174,400 

{78,950,000 


490.  mm 

♦91 0,000. 
440,600 


35,385 
10,000 
24,000 
213,863 
20,169 
13,734 
11,500 


194,000 


0 

26,6S0 

150 


79,  S« 


100 
1,105 


95.433 
78, 254 


2,296 
3,518 
1,496 
2,086 


500 


0 
'400 

',0C0 


33,  Ml 

'"1V666 
4,235 


16, 000! 
1 1, 433 
41,650 
14,150 
19,000 
30,500 
99,632 
11,000 


044,073 


c8,G75 


139 


1,045 
0 


328 


55 


$68,345 
41,408 
44,575 
35,81B 


iffr.ew 


83.157 
33,11 
26,202 
37,452 
73,601 
29,404 
57,8.>3 
108.001 
88,124 


66,434 
16,500 


430,251 
37,658 
21,200 
27, 4S 


238,000 
19,300 


25.  SIS 
52,764 
19,785 
27.828 
45,  IW 
122,074 
15,427 


7,160 


258. 7001, 087, 92»t 
0      11,297 


! 


29,000 


73,01)0'. 
^,500; 
371.581. 
94,101 


63 1       29,634 


1,266;  74,! 

1621  65,662 

1,4271  373,008 

0  94, 101 


♦  Statistics  of  1889-90. 
a  Deficit,  ?*29,266. 

b  The  receipts  are  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  and  the  exxwnditures  are  for  the  jrear 
ending  June  30. 
c  District  taxes. 
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pvbUc  schools  of  cUies  of  over  8^000  hikdbUants — Ck>ntinucd. 


1 

h 
11 

V 

Balance  on  hand  from 
last  school  year  (1889- 
90). 

1 
II 

Expenditures  for  the  ac^ool  year  1890-91. 

11 

k 
III 

Amount    carried    for- 
ward to  next  school 
year  (1891-92). 

Permanent  invest- 
ments and  las^ 
iUK    improve- 
ments. 

For    salaries     of 
teachers  and  su- 
pervising     ofB- 
cors. 

1 
^  !  Current  and  inci- 
«N      dental  expenses. 

to 

If 

0 

fo 

in 

-1 

lO 

11 

19 

1.1 

14 

IT 

18 

19 

0 

0 

9180 

12,610 

590 

14,623 

3,413 

170,855 
41,998 
69,378 
89  231 
53,000 

201,093 

86.197 
38,621 

18,655 

810 

5,818 

1,974 

•46,947 
29,335 
25,305 
25,925 

♦22,064 
66.480 

18.000 
22.176 
19,281 
19,140 
61,916 
19,058 
33,018 
67,354 
68,130 

47,072 
14,000 
30,000 
366,821 
28,425 
13,370 
17, 149 

215,000 
8,800 

14.000 
18,351 
33.163 
14.151 
d34.460 
27,564 
76,789 
12,394 

724,826 

18,650 
16,809 

tl2,611 
10,976 
5.710 
6,991 
♦12,337 
81,434 

12,000 
10,715 

0 
0 

6 

tl25 
0 

168,213 
41,161 
86.333 
84,890 
52,000 

167,475 

82,125 
35,891 
31,242 

0 
0 

C3,ei2 

847 

.?3,045 

4,341 

91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
90 

33,431 

0 
5,601 

77,561 

62,000 
3,000 
1,000 

0 

6 

33,618 

52,000 

0 

16,000 

8.03^1 

97 
96 
99 

0 

»7,4a2 
73,601 
62,189 
71,069 
111,286 
132,288 

93,324 

14,934 
19,830 
10,385 
19,467 
7,936 
30,878 

11,333 
1,600 
6,500 

66.755 
3,863 
2,676 
2,941 

10,000 
600 

6 

0 

"■6,'4i3 
0 

6 

84,0  4 

., 

2.M8 

inn 

17.620 
17,763 

*'*'i*267 
34,991 

11,121 

99,366!    13,500 
47,210      3,000 
68,220      3,735 
77,547'    27,908 
123,999-      2.000 

aO   101 

22,725 

13,176 

3,285 

44,164 

11,890 

1,973'  102 

14,850   W3 

5,831,  :04 

6,289   105 

15,000 

09,526 
15,500 

1 

11,890  103 
1,000   tnr 

97,656 

M94,503 

62,668 
27,443 
27,425 

236,000 
19,300 

'■"'52,156 
26.370 

4;897 
6,500 

11,000 
10,000 

36,500 
6391,144 

5S,658 

* 

' 

108 
100 
iin 

0 
26,030 

64,ffi2 

0 
4  on» 

6135, 83;! 
0 

6,243 

20,843             0 
26,590' 

6,600   111 
835   119 

0 

0 

286,000 
19,300 

20,600 
37,808 
52.764 
19,785 

6 

0 

113 

114 

115 

9,000 
0 

4,502 
0 
0 
0 

39,62! 
52,761 
19,785 
27,822 
45,199 
m,074 
18,682 

1,087,928 

10,913 
1,0&I 

8,103 
18,547 

5,634 
(rf) 

12,972 
31,135 

3,231 

232,681 

441 

6 

(d) 
1.200 

"6 

814 

•■ 

6 

i,2i3 
0 
0 

116 
117 

11H 

32.54M' 

46  013'             (V 

0   110 

0 

4,277 
13,600 

eo  i*yt 

121,524 

131 
123 

123 

1'*4 

0 
0 

3,255 
0 

15,625 

1,067,928 
11,297 

41.650 

0 

0 

3,067 
0 

130,106 

0 

0 

680 
23.000 

386 

6 

0 

6,720 

0 

135 
I'^rt 

29,634 

11,081 

27,8G0 

2,i20,&46 

74.275 

a5,4e7 

373  0C8 

,    " 

\?7 

172,524 

■ 

]9H 

10 
0 

74,276 
66,662 

94,101 

66,328 
39,239 

196,939^ 
63,893 

♦17,563 

12,332 
18,084 
62,553 
20,230 
•5,813 

1,615 

810 

5,371 

»!« 



1 

l**^ 

0 

7,294 

118, 145 

9,000 

13,896 

131) 

n 

6 

111 

^ 

0 

94,1011  •          0 
84,329' 

0!  133 
133 

dThe  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 

<  Deficit,  8814. 

/The  accounts  of  the  city  schools  are  not  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  county. 

g  Value  of  real  estate  alone. 
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Table  5. — Property ,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of 


city. 


Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 


so 
ce.a  i 

5 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  189D-91 . 


gi 

11 


If 


I. 
I? 

op 


o 


MASSACHUSITTS— 

continued. 


184    Clinton  . 

135  i  Everett . 

136  I  Fall  River . 
137 
138 
139 
HO 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 


•6,044,017 
8,317,600 


16,044.017 
8,31T,C(Xi 


lOT 
168 
160 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

185 
186 
187 


Fltchbnrg 
Framingbam — 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Hyde  Park 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Medford 

Melrose 

Natick 

New  Bedford  .. 

Newbury  port 

Newton 

North  Adams 
Northampton ... 
Peabody. .. 
Plttsaeld .. 
Quincy  — 

Salem 

SomerviUe 
Springfield 
Taunton... 
Waltham  .. 
Weymouth 
Woburn  ... 
Worcebter . 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Alpena.  •—••. 
Ann  Arbor — 
Battle  Creek.. 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids... 
Iron  Mountain 

Ishpeming* 

JavKson: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  17. 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon , 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

East  Saginaw. 

West  Saginaw* 
West  Bay  City... 


16,261,11 

7,861.630 

13,952,464 

17,870,772 

22,943,940 

7,470,115 

80,512,000 

62,353,612 

40,730,378 

17,213,450 

6,284,638 

9,932,225 

6,ri4,706 

5,439,375 

38,518.943 

9,736,730 

82,000,000 

5, 8{  0,971 

9,500,000 

7,293,450 

11,429,939 

14,427,030 

26,228,718 

32,557,500 

48. 329, 634 

18,078,550 

15,213,414 

6,424,685 

9,000,000 

78,531,060 


8,868,366 
8,853,775 
6,419.020 
4,200,000 
10,235,005 
175,450,310 


21,681,  l&-i 
7,86!.  ('lUi 
20.9:sn3t 

17, 8?  1,  772 
30,591, '-•:(. 
7,47",  U. "> 
30,51-Jj.0(t 
62,35;i.  - 1:: 
40,7;ii  :;r^ 
17,::i::-4,^( 
10,orM,rv.>.: 
14, 89-.  :-5:ii^ 

6,721.70;') 
6,43.'.  :>n> 
8S,51^:■'4^■ 

9,73'),  73U 

82,00>,"(Ki 

8,83*'>.  l.'tO 

9,ri<:(t,i  '■■ 

9,11 
11,42a 

U,i-27.' 
26, -"- 
32, 

48,    J 
18,  u. 

15.iil.i. 

8,56''. 

9,0O»,| 
78,531,1 


6,803,^0'J 

6,78'U>v 
6,41^',  n  J. 
6,6(>.\'.M' 
10,23.>,i.u: 
250,e43,30U 


23,746,485 
1,700.0(j0 
5,423,320 

6,078,870 


71,23i*,4 

6,  Wl  WO 
10, 84t5,  t.UO 

6,078,8r0 


7,292,035 


9,722,71-: 


3, 047, 000 
2,475,001 


3,047,0€0 
4,120,512 


3,310,850 
11,123,300 

*"s,"8io,*o6o 


6,518,083 

14,831,  oes 


tl06,000 

200,000 

1,003,550 

314,065 


§93 


128,500 
85,000 

191,683 
92,377 


1363 
3,788 


128,500 
35,456 

195,471 
92,377 


868,900 


67,900 


67,900 


805,81'J 
115,000 
860,000 
900,000 
657,000 
377,622 
160,194 
200,000 


675.727 
93,000 
616,600 
176,000 
154,000 
140,000 
216,550 


381,750 
507.737 
812, 140 
825.000 
264,752 
157,000 
200,000 
1,330,242 


110,000 
75,000 
206,000 
217,000 
206.000 
1,762,750 
150,000 
857,100 
40,000 
110,000 

125,000 
75,000 
215,000 
115,000 
100.000 
57,000 
875,000 
125,000 

•236,949 
205,704 
150.000 


82,836 
84,000 
113,834 
279,320 
158,246 
97,711 
44,373 
47,680 


11,503 
0 
0 


147 
0 
0 


99 

0 

133 


84,486 
34,000 
118,834 
279,320 
158,345 
97,711 
44,603 
47,670 


98 

0 

172 

132 

87 


71 
160 


6,622 

4,824 

4, 

6,645 
13, 143 
95,755 

3,595 
23,006 


123, 

623, 

128, 

37, 

49, 

29. 

51, 

64, 

99, 

211, 

207, 

79, 

68. 

89, 

39, 

274, 


2,781 
841 
972 


4,269 

850 

0 


466 


2,682 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13,000 
80,000 
29,000 
42.002 
66,001 

890,21' 
32,903 

186,040 


3,564 
0 

6,419 
0 


0 
18,761 


112 
885 
711 
0 
879 
69 
968 


418 
204 
8,761 
732 
8,035 
6,701 
2,102 
15,6i3 


128,207 
24,148 
130,857 
88,114 
61,370 
80,130 
61,000 
64,925 
103,265 
212,031 
208,494 
79,711 
66,215 
40,750i 
89,468 
276,931 


22,689 
36,028 
98,466 
48,279 
72,179 

492,673 
88,599 

248,440 


9,143 
3,730 
.7,079 
4,997 
6,622 
1,411 
11,224 
11,258 

14,113 
7,745 
6,7301 


25,955 
11,754 
56.004 
W,353 
21,8.=>9 
22,168 
84,128 
12,000 

85.131 
42,393 
29,136 


375 
1,272 


21! 


443 


2,674 


1,131 

223 

2,524 

6,627 

77 

182 

^.310 

442 

1,786 
1,132 
8,564 


36,229 
16,062 
67,479 
75,877 
28,658 
23,761 
163,874 
28,700 

101,475 
61,270 
46,104 


♦Statistics  of  1889-90. 

o  Balances  are  not  carried  over,  but  lapse  into  the  city  treasury. 

d Expenditures  for  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  are  not  controlled  by  the  school  committee  and  do 
not  appear  in  their  accounts. 
cDelicit,$93. 

(2  The  receipts  are  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1890,  and  the  expenditures  are  for  the 
'sar  ending  June  30, 1891.  " 
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s 


SS3 

I? 


lO 


11 


;^ 


O  P 


la 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1990-01. 


II? 

*a  el  £v 

flea  J 

fl  O  ^Cs) 


13 


o  f-  m 

rt  fe  *^ 

^  «  $  ® 


14 


15 


9  A 


16 


o 
H 


IT 


fl 


a 

&4 


18 


< 


19 


126,000 


0 
0 

0 
15,000 


B.OOO 


0 

5,92- 

0 

2,990 

6,CD0 

5,000 

0 

3,000 
20,000 
53, 100 


C) 

tl(K) 

1,874 

0 


$38,500 
61,556 

197,3-15 
92,377 


67,900 


0 

466 

0 


a4,486 
34,466 
113,834 
27^,3i» 
158, 345 
97,711 
44,603 
47,670 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5,437 
916 
0 


1,857 

7,073 

0 

0 

8,970 

42,487 

621 

69,918 


21,118 
130,85: 
3»,1H 
rf51,370 
30,130 
51,000 
64,925 
103.265 
212,031 
208.494 
79,71 
58,215 
46,187 
40,385 
275,931 


24,446 
42,071 

48,466 
48,279 
81.119 

550,160 
39,220 

321,358 


1,545 
147 

15,560 


1,530 

6.184 

0 

10,931 

4,500 
27,57 
2,439 


51,056 

37,774 
16,229 
88,906 
75,877 
33,078 
^,945 
168,874 
»1, 634 

108, 975 
98,  &I2 
100,643 


«27,620 


23,965 
1,000 
5,000 


1,844 
0 

24.118 
48,981 
7,404 


6,987 
20,234 
25,528 

3,500 
34,877 

6,350 
3,127 
10,000 


9,934 
64,15* 
65,984 
0 
2,970 
7,662 


86,757 


508 
24,183 

1,027 
11,524 

4,544 
88,203 


18,245 


,529 


17,9C0 
15,407 
4.703 
5,993 

A  61, 456 
2,500 

29,358 
41,907 
61,357 


118,236 
23,550 

128,ff75 
46,506 


19,030 
10,685 
58,653 
19,621 


49,900 
•51,074 
63,267 
25,393 
70, 891 1 
144.966 
108,703 
53,893 
^,285 
31,863 


80,527 
20,064 
97,996 
24,775 
30,577 
23.000 
37.730 
45,696 
69,891 
102.278 
105,293 
58,31 
45,295 
27,843 
35,765 
204,168 


14, 

13. 

30. 

19, 

41, 

336, 

135; 
•7, 


24, 705 
10, 192 
27, 309 
22, 753 
15,535 
15, 445 
50,: 
18, 275 

59,705 

28,734 
23,598 


13,000 
♦12,913 
15,006 
7,7: 
17,257 
65,474 
38,720 
24,406 
10,331 
14,843 


25,274 

3,848 

25,706 

9,417 

6,629 

8,87G 

10,533 

17,075 

21,301 

43, 462 

33,749 

19,800 

9,441 

9,545 

3,280 

62,505 


6,693 

4,118 

13. 20* 

9,618 

11,337 

136,735 

12,352 

a").  340 

♦7,499 


6,671 

5.585 
12,776 
14,478 
12,840 

6,019 
27,380 

8,086 

15,424 
9,926 
13,251 


1545 

450 

8,824 

2,282 


0 

♦  1,  346 

3,769 

601 

1,568 

19,899 

3.518 

i,86r 


196 


9,389 
235 
806 

888 
1,168 


501 
2,067 
2,076 
2,137 
3,468 
1,531 
1,626 


8!J7 
6,592 


0 
0 

150 
0 

256 
10,919 


471 


0 
237 

0 


127, 
61, 

196, 
©2, 
31 
6T, 
78, 

8-i, 

33, 

113, 

279, 

158, 

80, 

44, 

67, 

55, 

30, 

150, 

624, 

130, 

38. 

d48. 

31 

50, 

64, 

103, 

212, 

208, 

78; 

59. 

45, 

39, 

360, 


... 

•2,000 

W 

'""'6 

11. 

193 
0 

0 

0 

0 
75J 

17,550 

0 
0 

t 

0 

i 

( 

0 

0 

CO 

G 

0 

42, 

44, 
40, 
71, 
572. 
30, 
219, 
♦29, 
47. 


32.965 

15,777 
58,  W5 
52,638 
33, 0T8 
27,487 
139,345 
28,861 

104, 487 

80, 56; 
98,206 


0 

0 

4,000 

7,600 

2,500 

0 

6,000 

14,000 


2,000 
0 

9,000 
0 


3,000 

3,000 

0 

3,032 

6 


0 
0 

0 

1,137 

473 

0 


2,320 
0 
0 
78 


/O 
3,030 
88,088 


3,690 

2,809 

452 

21,921 

23,239 

0 

5,458 

26,529 

5,773 


1,456  186 
18,275  186 
2.437    187 


<  Transferred  to  the  sinking  fund, 
r  821, 988  deficit. 

g  This  amount  includes  880,819  insurance  money  paid  on  loss  of  Central  School  building,  and 
Sr.OOO  donated  by  Charles  H.  Harkley  on  erection  of  Harkley  Public  Library. 
A  Includes  838,7»i  expended  on  library  building,  books,  etc. 
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Tabl£  5.— Property^  recdpta^  and  experiditures  of 


City. 

Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  properly 
used  for  Bchool  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year 

1890-91. 

en 
en 

< 

o 

Bo 

is 
h 
Is 

2S 

1 

!i 

n 

li 

n 

1 

0 

£ 

0 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

188 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

1736,895 

*65,000 

2, 200, 000 

2,557,800 

180,000 
♦300,000 

60,000 

40,0tH) 
33,600 

77,900 
75,000 

l,545,3;i5 
60,000 
400,00i> 

3,:J87,411 

175,000 
325,000 

$13,131 

8,198 

88,237 

"i'sii 

18,891 

$193,997 

Ki,"i26 

127,260 

186,242 

529 

0 

$39, 481 

568 

15.4S4 

1,984 

1246, 609 
29,887 

1H9 

Mankato 

93,851,9(& 

130,014,372 

122,000,000 

5,000,000 

e.0i4,745 

4,5(0,000 
3,324,101 
5,000,000 

3,100,000 

971,009 

55,01)0.000 

1,315.615 

20,0011,000 

245,932,200 

2.  (563, 100 

12,851,9.5 

195,034.818 

183.000,000 

7,f>00,000 

11,02^1,841 

4,500.000 
4,986,156 
5,000,000 

5,166,6fiG 

2.  913, 207 

137,500,000 

1,345,615 

m.  000.  ooo 

215,932,200 

190 
191 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

357,689 

418,703 

33.697 

39, 574 

588,670 
606,929*. 

19" 

Stillwater 

Winona 

1 

193 

55 

58,520 

104 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Meridian 

Nat(  hez 

1(15 

1,734 
3,100 

fe6,281 
5,9t53 

02,102 
5,0tl9 

26, 979 

109.0;i8 

4,552 

10,539 

10,668 
13,132 

24, 929 

(17,C 

0 

12,593 

(96,: 

944, 170 

;i2, 200 

30,60-1 

0 
2,040 

49) 
296. 800 
1,619 
Jl3) 
18, 101 

"2,"093 

45, 101 
40,377 

0 
"J9;864 

0 

C76 

0 

4,819 

301 

12,989 

141,588 

8,961 

008 

15,257 
500 

11,583 
79 

12,302 
33,2:2 

31,887 

23. 012} 

363,721! 

19,532 

196 

197 
198 
199 

?iX) 

VIcksburg ....... 

MISSOURI. 

Hannibal 

Joplin 

Kansas  City - 

Moberlv  „ 

201 
202 

St.  Joaeph  .._%... 

St.  Louis 

Sedalla 

Springfield 

136,2811 

1,212.8971 

45,713^ 

*rW 

49,&44 

W5 

MONTANA. 

Butte  City 

Helena.. . 

16.418,958 
25,000,000 

l,4C0.O0O 

800,000 

1.400,701 

5,000,000 

""2[,'6ou,"o6J 

16.418,958 
25, 000,01)0 

7,000,000 
4.000,000 
7,033,505 

60.358 
40.877 

3.1,710 
21,330 
25,5i8 

110,954 
18,612] 

407,634^ 
I5,482i 
41,568 

41,324 

?0« 

500,000 

?07 

NEURASKA. 

Beatrice 

110,000 

85.000 

2m>,ooo 

391,000 

'i,'i53.'2.^6 
40,000 
150,000 

71,G,tO 

o   jot* 

2;935 
1,68-1 

12,680 
3,5U4 

32.033 
2,8*3^ 
1,589 

32,671 

16,705 
18,316 

4,0  JO 
96,896 

3,118 
93, 630 

6,474 

1,186 

208 
?09 

Hastiujra 

Kearney 

1>10 

Ijlijcoln 

1,378 

211 
212 

Nebraska  City*.. 

Omaha. 

PiaTl->niouLh  .... 

"  "* 

11,791 

</280,851 

6.085 

0 

8,633 

109 

1,120 

55 

38,793 

?]4 

South  Omaha  ... 

?15 

NEVADA. 

Virginia  City 

?lfi 

NEW  HAMPSHIUE. 

Concord  

?.\7 

Dover 

8.887,977 
24, 872, 492 

8, 887, 977 

175,0()6 

420. 800 

4.57,827 

85,000 

10),000 
18."V,  OtKt 

],ri6 

5,288 

"1.344 

11,504 

18,679 

46,238 
93, 108 
25.500 
27,500 

22,333 

27.500 

'i9,'950 
"""63 

459 

3,389 

902 

7,200 

48,300 

98,855 
48,839 
29,746 

41,037 
46,242 

•/I8 

Manchester 

Nashua 

?\9 

............. 

•<W 

Portsmouth . 

221 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City*.,. 
Bayoiiuc 

5, 000. coo 
10,057,411 

15,000,000 
10,057,411 

9'n 

Br  id  teflon* 

40, 000 
700,01*0 
218.  OUO 

15.000 

30O,  cm 

•i*t^ 

Camden. 

17, 000, 0(X) 
14,761,300 

2,500,00t> 
21,020,  U»0 
78,957,415 

22, 660,  m 
14.76l.3iX) 
3, 7.^^),  tW 
30, 037, 4  H 
78,957.415 

17.0i)0 
5l>,221 

138,101 
20,350 

6 

155, 104 
70,571 
10,180 
214,682 
346,262 

225 
?-'6 

Elizabeth 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

0      0 

•,>?7 

6.T  460 

117,222 
26,083 

2.660 

57,812- 

228 

Jersey  City 

005,  930  262, 3tJ7 

♦  StatisUcs  of  1889-00. 

flThe  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 

6 Receipts  from  the  State  apportionment  and  from  county  taxes  are  reported  together. 

c  Overdraft,  $10,151. 
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Rocalpts  from  loans  and 
bond  Bales. 

11 

'Sis 
II 

m 

it 

If 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year 

1890-91. 

w 

ill 

< 

iu 

^  d      d 
Botmo 

^H  ad 

d 

h 

H 

u 

o 

"3 

JO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

le 

ir 

18 

19 

850.000 
30,369 
2»9,000 
77-1, 139 

8121,032 
298 
60,720 
10,685 
7,508 
39,290 

$417,e41 

60,554 

948,390 

1,391,753 

53,3r3 

97,810 

13,500 
12,302 
24,506 

34, 810 
51,251 

570,619 
24, 902 
138,893 
1,334,955 
47.651 
67,878 

125,702 
65,000 

42,167 
35,925 
31,548 

147,350 
49,367 

450,257 
16,955 
66,291 

41,655 

8222,176 

11,426 

116,254 

173,518 

852,410 

13, 330 

0  383,051 

388, 185 
23,889 
32,595 

12,000 
10,915 
12. 448 

18,641 
14,601 

222,898 

9,962 

73,622 

713,653 
25,044 
26,419 

33,871 

37,000 

21,355 
13,220 

17,500 
60,051 
13,930 
218.791 
11,878 
14,814 

■  28,793 

^.522 
8,570 
a  109, 883 
56,435 
16,954 
17,006 

6 

(a) 

""^520 

8343,108 
33,326 

609,188 

618,  KJ8 

40, 843 

50, 121 

13,500 
12,302 

18,617 

27,542 

46,839 
466, 105 
15,227 
149,014 
1,  259, 172 
41,518 
42,212 

84,962 
75,000 

33,167 
21,530 
23,902 

112, 155 
40, 170 

350. 534 
15,143 
35,255 

41,655 

0 

1299,500 

711,279 

4,500 

874,533 

27,228 
39,702 
62,336 
8,030 

188 
189 
190 
191 
193 

0 

0 

42,689 

193 

104 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2,612 

0 
1,928 

1,234 

2,823 
28,239 

206,898 

5,370 

0 

122,058 

6 

2,089 

1,113 

25,612 

190,088 

1,435 

1.367 
4.080 

7,788 

6,626 

53,119 

3,830 

75,4^:2 

310,831 

11,133 

5,317 

12,500 
13,000 

8,195 

6,3^ 

6,402 

25,093 

4,770 

125,620 

3,265 

7,205 

12.862 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

16,688 

0 

0 
0 

0 

6 

0 

0 
4,000 

3,000 

0 

32,320 

^3,000 

6.000 
4,478 

"i2,*6oo 

0 

0 

6 

0 
43 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1,889 

195 
19G 

197 

4,  412 

72, 194 

6,675 

CO 

75,783 

133 

198 
199 
200 
201 

218,000 
5,341 
10, 476 

38,591 

203 
203 

18,034 

16,628 

204 

48,716 

10,040 

0 

9,000 

205 

mi 

0 
0 

0 

0 

21,52!) 

11,457 
14,5^ 

6,000 
36,380 

9, 2i0 
42,623 

1,473 
24,723 

331 

3,617 
1,985 

207 
208 

7,646 

2im 

36.411 

21,470 
12,123 

35, 183!  210 
0,197;  211 

93,680'  213 
1,812  213 

0 
0 

0 

13,236 

31,036 
0 

214 
215 

216 

0 

379 



48,679 

98. 855 
48,843 



19,768 
^7,027 
4,158 
30,145 

0 

2.800 

332 

42,500 

1,730 

""loo.'ooo 

18,L78 

20,925 
52. 429 
26.489 
20,365 

18,572 

34.439 

13,550 

(IU. 

51,676 

(10, 

89,38.5 

231,828 

6,887 
17,782 
18,394 

9,667 

12,  593 
y,086 
3,030 
900) 

20,410 
180) 

23,83r 
33,016 

204 

1,617 

2, 802 

150 

704 

0 

"i.lco 

47,7!« 
98,856 
51,813 
^,327 

31,165 

46,  325 
16,912 
155,104 
73,816 
10.  ISO 
214,082 
283, 152 

0 

895 

217 
218 

219 
2a» 

634 

1,024 

41,671 

47,266 
17,703 
155,701 
82  977 
10,180 

5,333 

5,163 
941 

221 

22« 

223 

234 

0 

12,406 

0 

9,161 

233 

226 

227 

50,000 

K)6, 2C2 

14,000 

99,110 

228 

rf Fines  and  licenses. 

e  The  sale  of  bonds  Is  not  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  accounts  respecting 
them  are  not  accessible. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1890-91. 

Table  5.— Property,  receipts^  and  eocpenditures  of 


_ 
City. 

Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  property 
used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1890-9!. 

. 

> 

< 

li 

i: 

O 

o  © 

1 

So 

II 

2" 

n 

ss 

o  o 

u 

1 

f 

< 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

im» 

NBW  JERSEY. 

Mlllvillo* 

Morrlstown 

New  Brunswick. 
Newark 

12,  900, 000 
7, 50;.  920 

10,  C^,  000 

117,428,685 

6,732,000 

3,404,025 

28. 824, 280 

^8,000 

70,000 

100, 000 

1,370,375 

165,  OOJ 

106.000 

450,000 

45,  OOO 

61,000 

180,000 

373,000 

60,000 

930, 030 
25,000 

$2,477 
10,541 
19, 005 
324, 972 
34,790 

$11,927 
10,750 
26, 573 

145,  700 
8,000 
40.033 

$7,971 

$9 
855 
648 
263 
830 

$22,3S1 
2:1, 146 

46.226 
470,  935 
43,620 
40. 033 
168,718 

230 
231 
232 

r7, 507, 920 
10,050,000 
146,785.855 
13,4^1,000 
8,510,062 
43, 236. 420 

233 

Orange 

?M 

Passaic 

235 

Paterson  .-. 

Pertli  Amt)oy  ♦.. 

(168,718)  ' 

?M 

237 
238 
239 

PhiUIpsburg 

Plaiufleld 

Trenton 

2, 774. 083 
6. 3^-1, 000 
27, 000,  000 

2,774,08:3 
11,514,545 
40,500,000 

14, 872 
14,638 
87,719 
11,93] 

49, 480 
2,932 

5,935 
31,732 
32,022 

11,000 

180,660 
6,324 

'""6 

20,114 

1,486 

0 

40, 921 
47,856 
119,742 
22,931 

236,955 
9,559 

«40 

Union* 

241 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

69,06^,671 
3, 777, 440 

69,662,571 
7, 554,  880 

6,815 
303 

242 
243 

Amstertlam: 

District  No.  8. 

District  No.ai* 
Auburn 

244 

10, 816. 733 

18,314.518 

452,758,001 

16,270,098 

18,314,518 

546,798,001 

280,000 

323, 200 

6, 207, 301 

1,418,35! 

111,000 

25,000 
118.000 

19,701 
378.  Oi10 
100,000 

70.  OtXi 

77.000 

16,  575 

62.483 

6 



1,035 
1,  4M 

26,280 
4,678 
1,624 

80,123 

108.806 

2, 305, 331 

419,701 

45, 797 

10,295 

20,025 

9.335 

69,327 

25,8,54 

17,030 

32,163 

28,018 

13,268 

32,466 

45,719 

32,356 
29,778 
20, 141 
44,253 
73,768 
21,991 
57,332 
rf36,392 
5,189,367 
74,489 
2.5,811 
43, 886 

9,604 

10,873 
28,938 
48,647 
479.612 
26.828 
57,717 

3151  TTrt 

245 
246 
?47 

Binshamton  .... 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

20, 707       86,  645 
378,7221.900,329 
12.5.7971    289,226 

12.230       31,912 
3. 770        6,  .525 
7,220       18,805 
1,265 

17,  a53       50, 475 
4,384       17,622 
4,510       11.. 5.50 
7  47n        23.  277 

248 

Coboes 

♦  U,0(X).000 
l,9:n,715 

♦11.000,000 
7,726,800 

249 

Cortland 

250 

Dunkirk   _    . 

0 
6,401 

6 

0 
0 

6 

""206 

0 
1,669 

999 
3.848 

940 
1,414 

495 

909 
3,151 

088 

2,275 

206 
6,881 
9,758 

251 

Edife  water* 

Eliulra 

505, 890 
14,8'J4.487 
2, 349, 535 
4,016,110 

2, 023, 5*20 

22, 296, 732 

7, 048,  605 

4,016,110 

253 
254 
V55 

B^lushing 

Glen3  Falls 

Gloversvillo 

256 
2a7 

HomellsriUe.... 
Hudson 

4, 433,  aVJ 
5,  384, 121 
2,  Qln.  873 
4,2'i?,742 

6,215,000 
6,035,0,')0 
l,29.5,at0 
6,449,508 
10, 055.  .587 
2,721,975 
3, 2.50. 000 
2,  H^'J^,  825 
I,785.857,aiS 
9,328,170 

4,  433,  359 
5, 982.  359 
8.  359,  637 
12,6&S,226 

6,215,000 
6,025,000 

77.  500      8, 4a5       19. 038 
52.  000     5, 359         7, 000 
145,000'     9,155       20,160 
195,8!J0,   12,878       31,853 

188,0001     7,095       22,986 
78,000      7, 03*2       21,940 
86,  500      4.  833         8. 427 

258 
259 
20O 

ItUaca 

Jamestown...... 

Kingston  school 
district 

261 
26',» 

Lansin^burg 

tilttle  Falls 

Lockport 

LonK  Island  City. 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon  .. 
New  Rochelle  .., 

New  York 

Newburg 

Ogd  ens  burg 

263 
?64 

6,  449,  .508 
30,169,761 
2.721  975 

I3,ooo,o;io 

11,315.300 

2,551.224,768 

31,O93,90<J 

265.000 

22.5,000 

8-1,440 

•141,000 

99,500 

17,307.592 

275, 000 

90, 888 

182. 000 

17,500 

45,000 
8.5,000 

180,  488 
1,003.993 

100,000 

10,291 

10,746 
5.624 
8,415 
4.  362 
698, 030 

13,740 
6.205 

13,071 

2,199 

2,437 

8,193 
12,918 
86,291 

7. 926 

24.0CO 
57, 022 

265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

14,122 

47.895 
31.976 
1,49 1,. 337 
59,098 
16,500 
30,000 

4,713 

0 

6 

0 

2,554 

8.297 

"i,'679 
0 
0 
0 

2,245 
1,022 

234 

0 

1,651 

3,106 

815 

138 

139 
..027 

8,  321 
1.519 
1,243 
2  000 

271 

OsweRo 

9,  290,  400 

1,031,138 

1,303,085 
1,5(K>.000 
12.436,170 
93,991,700 
5,  000. 00() 
4,169,160 

9, 290, 400 

1,374,852 

2,171,808 
4,50t},0Kl 

17, 765, 9.57 

117,489,625 

5.000.000 

12, 507,  480 

272 

Peeksklll: 

Drum  Hill  dis- 
trict  

273 

Oakside  dis- 
trict   . 

274 

275 
276 
277 

Port  JerviB 

Poughkcepsie . . . 

Rochester 

Rome 

19,716 
34,050 

385,000 
17,  383 
48,000 
22,0<X) 
20,010 

225, 098 

278 
?79 

Saratoga  Spr'gs. 
Scheneetauy 

135.000'     8,474 
145,000;     9.776 
72,&00      4,8.34 
785,0t0l  48,424 

280 

281 

Sing  Sing 

Syracuse  

1,931,4,54 

5,  803.  362 


'  988       25i  862 
6,956|    280,478 

♦Statistics  of  1889-90. 

a  Overdraft  of  previous  year. 

&The  items  reported  amount  to  $110,546. 

cPermanent  Investments  and  current  expenses  are  reported  together. 

dThe  items  reported  amount  to  $38,572. 
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public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8^000  inhabitants— Contmued. 


•a 
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hi 
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if 

1^ 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 

II 

04 

Amount     carried     for- 
ward to  next  school 
year  (1891-92). 

<«  CO  ? 

t 

h 

u 
o 

o 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0 
0 

$967 

8,701 

533 

18,008 

165 

0 

4,520 

$23,351 
30,850 
46,759 

489. 543 
43,785 
40.033 

173,238 

$1,074 
0 

116,805 
13.290 
?7,015 

323,439 
28,827 
30,408 

113,432 
7,519 
13,903 
25,851 
80,432 
17, 142 

175, 405 
6,800 

$3,125 
3,939 
11,393 

97,681 
10. 731 

7, 558 
28,069 

2,9:^7 

4,4r3 
13,475 
35,358 

5,153 

31,820 
1,529 

$750 

310 

16,063 

3,835 
*"2,'947 

0 

$21,754 
17,229 

38,718 
470, 563 
39,790 

3i,5;« 

147, 836 
15,156 
37,616 
39.613 

124.737 
22;  295 

230,744 

13, 105 

12.  504 

73,205 

99, 184 

2,  526,  470 

721.395 

53, 798 

9.  972 

i^,l50 

8,503 

76. 102 

3-4,683 

36,375 

30,821 

25,272 

13.582 

28, 433 

42,564 

29,050 

26,578 
22,576 
&108,  946 
170.506 
24,  039 
55,658 
23,  817 
5,189,267 
75.  423 
26.  572 
43,718 

9,835 

7, 975 

A24,520 

50,  426 

457,617 

27,049 

70,078 

71,201 

21.235 

'        239,353 

0 

$2,000 

6,000 

0 

""s.'soo 

$1,597 
11,621 

3,041 
18,980 

3,995 

""25,"462 

229 
230 
231 

33,^0 

229 
2,519 
2,500 
4,  WO 
19,240 

287 
6,000 

232 

233 

234 

0 

235 
236 

6,085 

8,239 

58,409 

47,006 
56,095 
184,151 
22,931 

327,070 
14,701 

*"4,"o66 

9,390 
12, 482 
59, 4  M 

2:T7 

0 
?6,000 

238 
239 
240 

0 

4,500 

90,115 
642 

23,510 
4,770 

0 

96,326 
1,596 

341 

243 
243 

2, 143 

0 

1,426,204 

214,202 

15, 971 

2,366 

5,089 

1,388 

9,006 

0 

82, 260 
108,866 
3,  856, 495 
044,  875 
61,772 
12,661 
31,114 
10.723 
79. 233 
39,369 
44,  583 
31,387 
34,496 
20,431 
35,001 
45,719 

32,356 
33,256 

22,948 
138,610 
211,727 
45,380 
87, 452 
43,  512 
5,189,367 
74, 524 
40,ai5 
45,396 

10, 172 

11.126 
30,782 
71,040 

486,034 
27,049 
91, 183 
71,201 
37,849 

293,276 

11,697 

30,565 

533,769 

136,967 

6,275 

0 

2,m 

1,527 

12,822 
13,516 
22,422 
8, 031 
2,460 
282 
1,032 
5,662 

1,143 

48, 326 
55, 161 
1,451,760 
499, 131 
37,782 

7,376 
19,205 

4,950 
52,587 
13.792 
10,905 
16,900 
19,048 
12,067 
20,356 
30, 709 

21,658 
19, 179 
13,200 
27,685 
66,244 
16,732 
33,658 
17, 0:23 
3,  230. 029 
41,000 
17,314 
32.  B72 

5,623 

5,779 
17,844 
33,845 

22i»,  430 
19,945 
28,073 
22, 762 
13.330 

160,560 

12, 301 

13,458 
493, 357 

69, 230 
9,740 
2,596 
6,773 
2,029 

10,  693 
7,381 
3,018 
5.889 
3,7^1 
1,233 
6,995 
8,193 

6,259 
7,199 

9,316 
9, 042 
(c) 
4.469 
3,500 
5. 1.58 
d,  025, 759 
14,812 
6, 248 
7, 147 

3,191 

1,831 
4,563 
13,081 
90,023 
4,2^1 
8,079 
8,072 

881 

0 

47,584 

16,067 

0 

0 

6 

........ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

3,020 

0 
0 

4,000 

a616 

"'5,"666 

6 

0 

1,000 

0 

4.680 
3,302 

'"'i,'565 
0 

..m 

3.306 
3.000 

6 

15,049 

0 
0 
7,059 
0 
0 

5 

511 

2.500 

3,000 

0 

0 

6 

0 
11,000 

5,061 

244 

0 
124,900 
310,972 

9,066 
1,330,025 

245 
246 
247 
248 

7,974 

0 
0 

2,689  249 
2,964   250 
1,217  251 

3,131    252 

13.515 
27,553 

0:  253 
4,905i  254 

2,224 

6,478 

7,103 

3,135 

0 

0 

3,478 

307 

32,010 

25,660 

23,389 

30,120 

7, 120 

0 

35 

14,244 

1,510 

568 

253 

1,846 

22,993 

6,422 

221 

41,466 

3,  .5661  255 

7,724i  256 

0 
0 
0 

6,849 
2.168 
3,155 

0 

8,878 
372 

257 
258 
259 

260 

0 

2,500 

62,378 

112,299 

0 

261 

262 

73,819 

C10I,720 

2,838 

18,500 

1,636 

927,579 

19,611 

3.008 

3.699 

1,021 

365 

8,193 

3,500 

135,144 

2,870 

33,926 

40, 367 

1,998 

31,022 

29.6931  263 
26,  I73I  204 
21,341|  265 
31.794   266 

12,636  267 

0 
0 

0  268 

^1  269 

13,  484 1  270 

0 

1,678 

(?) 

651 

3,262 

21,211 

28,417 

0 

29,106 

0 

5,614 

153,923 

27i 
^72 

273 

274 

0 
0 
0 
0 
37,428 
6,000 
0 

275 
276 
277 

2n 

279 

6.987 
112,798 

5,907! 

45,7811      1,990 

280 
281 

tfThe  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 

/Deficit  $101. 

cr  Deficit  $175. 

A  The  items  reported  amount  to  $30,600l 
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EDUCATIOI^   REPORT,  1890-91. 

Table  5.—PropeHy,  receipts^  and  expenditures  o^ 


City. 

Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  property 
used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1890-'SH. 

1    ■ 

'a 

m 
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!l 

fit; 

u 
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O  u 

f 

i 

1 

il 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

282 

NEW  YOUK" 

continued. 
Troy.  

137,253,183 

18,791.658 

♦6,300.000 

3,730,809 

34,127,000 

8,500,000 

«37,  253, 183 
18,791,658 
♦6,300,00<1 
3,r36,869 
24,127,000 

12,750,000 

$465, 950 
558,298 
137,000 
43,000 
345, 32? 

40,001 
25,  OOl 

K»,253 

25,876 
11,034 

894,300 
79,000 
35,-l(M 

0 

$2,485 

2, 781 
3.180 

1128.038 
107, 057 
49.319 

283 

Utlca 

Watertown 

West  Troy 

Yonkers 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsheviUe 

Charlotte* 

14,335 

3,500 

2,500 

86,049 

8,500 

4,500 

0 

0 
17,000 

10,139 
500 

110,513 

12.500 
14,000 

2K9 

Winston  • 

290 

OHIO. 

Akron             

11,617,000 

19,361,667 

575,  COt» 
60,00t. 
56, UOb 

14,830 

107,020 

0 

695 

122,551 

291 

Ashtabula* 

29i 

Hellaire       

29;^ 

Canton 

13.430 

5,841 

136,271 

122,129 

43,987 

28,552 

3,096 

5,665 

6,108 

9,086 

5,767 

6,895 

6,261 

4,510 

90, 174 
35,Sr5 

507, 375 

"261, "364 
210,332 

22,819 
15,961 
49,50e 
40,859 
t 
32,314 
39,2ie 
17,  llf 

6 

709,  Tm 

^ 

0 

26, 491 

6 

610 

608 

43,939 

2.313 

6,691 

3,558 

321 

1.701 

1.130 

78 

617 

339 

318 

5,419 

' 

2£H 
235 

Chillicotho 

Cincinnati-. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Uavton  .    

5,2^*0,840 
179,  (XK),  000 
11.%  000, 000 
43,797,140 

7,831,260 

114,850 

3,00l\00tt 

3, 600,  OUO 

1,613,700 

•650,000 

1.30, 5or. 

82,000 

226,  901) 

140, 000 

11 0,0  J) 

180,000 

180,000 

♦40,000 

97,000 

140,  UOO 

♦141,800 

157,000 

•  180,000 

42,324i 

6S7,5a5j 

29t> 
298 

466,66(),6o() 
87,594,280 

834,2381 
311,0451 
242,412 
26.838 
23,327 
56,744 
50.02S 
32.  £05 
39,598 
45,828 
27,044 

29d 
300 

301 

302 
303 

Delaware 

East  Llverpool*. 

Findlaj'* 

Hamilton 

Ironion 

3,945,211 
3,121,430 

4,120.000 
7,  ':00, 000 
3,0(X).0OO 
3,  40  J,  000 

5,260,28.=^ 
2,124,430 
12,360,001 
10,800,000 
3,000,000 
6, 800, 00( 

304 

Lima 

305 

Mansfield 

S06 

Marietta 

3,212.299 

3,212,29t 

307 

Marion* 

30H 

Masslllon* 

i 

309 

Newark 

6,012,100 
3, 762, 000 

9,063,1.^1 
5,613,00t 

7,538 
5, 050 
6,397 
10,013 
14,667 
7,409 

5, :  21 

45, 501 

14,191 
9,546 

3.230 
21,843 

34,128 
10,486 
10,227 
3, 141 
2,556 
2,954 
2,881 
3, 989 
7,391 

4^,427 
24,341 
2(5,319 
41,7r2 
92,680 
22,143 
24,132 
187, 60C 
61,38}- 
49,302 

13, 482 
95,551 

296,957 
80,065 
69,945 
20,  983 
13,722 
30,419 
21,100 
18,608 
42,208 

6 

91 
15.577 
307 
GO 
&t 
0 

13.803 
73, 410 

003 
479 

1,817 

"e.Tii 

414 

40 

1.243 

918 
1.784 

12, 453 
2,859 

*""29,'870 
34, 624 

err,  362 

114.068 
30,026 
29,557 

2i4.350 
76,497 
6U.C33 

43,968 

310 
311 

Piqua 

Portsmoutk     t... 

312 

Sandusky  3  .  ... 

[ 

313 
314 
315 

Sprim^Ileld ...... 

SteubenTlllo 

-inmn 

'0.1G,f>00,0CK) 
5, 493, 810 

33,000,OOt 
5,493,810 

250, 00<J 
160,000 
135,010 
855,000 

475,  ooa 

250,000 

143,750 
459, 000 

l,290,30r 

♦488,  OIK. 

390,  OOt 

79,0Dt 

3IG 

Toledo 

42,  WJO,  000 
6,500,000 

317 

318 

;  Youngs  town 

Zaness'ille* 

18.571,12? 

319 

OREGON. 

East  Portland . . . 

320 

Portland 

31,230,000 

*59,  R7.7, 435 
14,089,603 
13,  600, 000 

193,6631 

321 

TEXXSYLVANIA. 

Allep:hony 

Allentowu 

Altoona 

♦59,875,435 
14,689,605 
16,800,000 

323 
333 

"■"'6 

90 
354 

90,640 
80.528 
24,134 
16,378 
56,808 
34,168! 
23,732 
50,473 

324 

Boaver  Falls 

325 

liraddock 

326 

Bradford  ........ 

But'.er 

2, 240.  318 
1,700.000 
1,2.-12,688 
9,  322.  415 

2, 210, 318 

5,100,(K« 
3, 098, 064 
13,983,669 

800,0(Xi 
75,000 
81,  500 

170,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

23,435 
187 
135 
874 

328 
320 

Carbondale 

Chester. 

♦Statistics  of  1889-90, 

a  The  items  reported  amount  to  fI42,259. 

b  Amount  paid  on  bonds  Is  reported  with  current  expenses. 

c  Overdraft  ?21, 754. 

d  Estimated. 

e  The  items  reported  amount  to  151,333. 
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gto 


1* 


H 
§1 


11 


if 


19 


Elxpendltures  for  the  school  y«ar  1890-91. 


«3  fl  Pi 

StcS 


§§ 


13 


14 


1ft 


60 

d 

:l 

o 


IS 


g 


17 


■513 

I 

a 

04 


18 


?! 

Is? 

III 


19 


963,607 
7,332 


tl91,70a 
114,989 
.  49.319 


$7,767 
11,272 
7,522 


1104,470 
76,326 
34,615 


tl5,054 
22,673 
7,ldl 


f  127, 291 
110. 271 
49, 319 


f64,  414 

4,718 

0 


282 
283 

284 
i» 

286 

287 
288 

289 


1218 


1,000 
0 


£0,732 


131,463 


17.800 
14,000 


10,453 


500 
0 


52,562 


10,500 
12.000 


51,399 


1,500 
2,0G0 


92,859 


117,293 


12,500 
14,000 


95,000 


5,000 


9.170 


0 
2C0,624 
180,450 


58,709 
20,101 
0 
0 
30.040 
13,000 


10,463 


0 

0 

58,416 


W4 
70,000 


0 
2,500 
7,000 


45,595 


4,692 
38.015 
18,2t:0 
81,7?- 


168,146 

33,  ?n 

3;*,  970 

a  128, 350 


30,923 


22,101 
42,599 
530 
4,163 
9,846 
24,861 


769,306 

1,034.862 

513,596 


35,661 

23,041 

6,393 


25,289 
13,014 
8,397 
18,149 
33,597 
31,654 
16,067 
■18,  *.39 
41,331 
23,541 


810 
27,871 


4,731 

28,486 


2,618 
52 


27,366 
27,490 

119,889 
94,985 
32,906 
75.259 
98,909 
46,437 
35,791 
38,318 
78.8.» 
42,884 
48,021 
95.974 

147,665 
61,680 
45,624 

341,005 

117,828 
84,173 


43,778 
221,534 


379,818 
96, 2U 

179,012 
24,124 
16,278 
53,806 
28,786 
25,284 
57,473 


25,680 
277,125 
114,227 
103,994 


4, 17,' 
»,332 
16,127 


17,663 
19,767 
9,211 


14,234 
18,476 


5,269 
6,532 


8,335 
40.123 
25,879 


3, 15' 
69,289 


87,976 
19.209 
66.33-2 
2,332 
2,884 
28,230 
11,994 
8,665 
17,175 


54,013 

9,050 

14.018 

48.355 

26,510 

639,629 

611,063 

187,852 

144, 146f 

16,573 

12,234 

24,802 

38,325 

19,467 

22,927 

24,469 

16,139 

9,960' 

17,262 

27,697 

17,033 

21,362 

32,137 

68,749 

flr28,870 

15.074 

121,722 

44,946 

41,184 


18,128 
83,303 


176,253 
37,373 
44,809 
12,929 
9,755 
16,266 
12,658 
14,173 

0r29,335 


27,429 


6,8::o 

&55,396 
11,961 
56,430 
256,628 
62,698 
(2  55,000 
6,879 
8,148 
19,519 
14,620 
10,178 
10,743 
10,618 
4,373 


0 
11,800 
3,116 


23,031 

9,802 

6,581 

43,089 

21,9S> 

gr9,390 

6,463 

26,329 

25.380 


4,156 
22,891 


125,671 
34,627 
27,067 
7,877 
8,M4 
9,669 
5, 049 
i3,313 
^9,939 


0 
0 

""0 
0 
0 
0 

175 


615 


(Sf) 


104 


(g) 


121, 3f 5 
21,861 
23,218 

•82,567; 
39.514 

721,739, 
1,056,6161 

367,793: 
11303, 140 
22,952 
24,654 
79,9.'W 
64,072 
29,645 

^53,133 
54,854 
29,896 
22,792 
32,823 
65,162 
45,311 
27.946 
80,49.> 
97,881 
38.260 
29,872 

188, 174 
96,207, 
52,03. 


20,441 
175,483 


839,900 
91,313 

138,  lt8 
23,133 
16,183 
56,165 
80,301 
21,151 
66,449 


10,000 


4,032 


0 

0 

95,000 


20,285 

'0 

2,576 
0 
0 


0 

4,000 
6,000 


31,954 
0 
0 

9c 

) 


2,063 
10,000 


0 
4,900 


43d 

P 

W,728 

1,200 


/Overdraft  96,427. 

a  The  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
h  Deficit. 
i  Interest  on  loans  and  debts  Is  reported  wllh  the  prlncipaL 


36,781 


290 
291 
292 

293 
294 

47, 56;;  295 


6,720? 
24, 59^ 


/O 
50,803 
73,553 
4,414 
2,936 
19,451 
30,913 
0 
19,551 
44,065 
16,531? 


13,731 

/O 

9,07; 

15,47: 

17,  m 

23,<20 
15,7oL 
56, 9u: 
21,62: 


21,274 
36,051 


206 
297 
296 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
306 
306 
307 
306 
309 
310 
311 

jis 

314 
315 
316 
317 
£18 


319 
330 


321 
4.931  322 
35,914   3-« 

;  321 

'  325 

160  326 
AO;  327 
hO  328 
hO  329 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1890-91. 

Table  5. — Property,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of 


City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


Columbia 

Dunraore 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Ha/elton 

JoUnstowu 

Laucaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport ... 
Mahanoy  City. 

Meadville, 

Mount  Carmel 

Manticoke 

Now  Castle 

Norristovvn 

Oil  City 

Philaaelphla  .. 
PhLunixville... 

Pittsburg 

Plttstou 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

PottsviUe 

Heading 

Scranton  

Sham  ok  In  „... 
Shcnaudoiih... 
SouthBcthlehem 

Steelton 

Titus  ville......  . 

Westchester... 
Wilkes  Barre... 
Willlamsport  .. 
York 


KHODE    ISLAND. 


Central  FalLs*... 

Newport 

Paw  tucket 

ProTidence 

Woonsocket* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga  .. 

Jackson. 

Knoxvillo 

Memphis  .. 

Nashville 


Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 


c9;d 


PI 


f2, 500.  OfrO 
1 ,  002, 000 
9, 13'i,  870 

14,809,242 

20,B'.n,0(Xl 
1,0C6,80; 
2, 47.5, 694 

13,000,000 
7,000,000 


I 


$3,006,000 
0,132,870 

29,G18,4S4 

20,8?ei.000 
4,107,228 
2, 475.  ea4 

13,000,  COO 
7,000,000 


J. 


2,028,988        4,0d7,if76 


4.600,0001 
7, 967, 440 
1,843,000 

688,713,518' 
3,?00,000 

250, 000, 000| 

760, 000  . 

0.50, 000 

4,870,6'Ji; 

4, 250, 000] 


9,200,000 

7,967,440 

7,372,000 

765, 237,  212 

4,  G60,  cm 

250, 000, 000 


6, 5«XI,  000 
9,141,;i^2 
6, 375, 000 


18,500,000,      37,000,000 


1,846,930. 

-I- 


3, 45-:,  495 
1,400.000, 
5,930,515! 
6,675,000  . 


3,  452, 495 
1,4<W.OOO 
5,930,515 


9,911,663       14,(MI,38t 


140,617,06(J 
12,000,000 


140,617,060 
16,000,000 


e?  V'  Pi 
>  ft 

-4  !-•  O 

Sp.2 

S  si  O)  M 
13  »^  SQ  o 


845, 300 
65,000 
270,000 
548,  000 
408, 998 
100,000 
150,000 
276,900 
190,000 
191,00v.t 
61,000 
175,000 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 


S3 

eg 


67.000 
110.000 
180,000 
100,000 
8,150,223 
65, 000 
3,276,000 
*80,  OOOl 
50,  (iOO' 

115.163: 

220,  000 
414,800! 
500,  oo>); 
140,000! 

92, 500! 

89, 1001 
112,50^1 

65, 775! 
100,000! 
310,000 
266.500 
181,247 


$3,886 
2,906 
5,937 

11,711 

13.509 
3,«29 
8.110 

12,710 
4,620 
7,197 
5,  240 
4,188 
2,780 
3,701 
4,101 
7,174 
3,981 

z'm 

77,243 

3,484 
3, 9:J4 
4.868 
5, 789 
20,544 
24,  272 
5,538 
5,207 
2,592 
3,4a> 
3,235 
3.000 
12.033 
10,58' 
8,569 


21,000,000  21,000,00;> 
3.  600, 000  7.  200,  CKX» 
2, 885,  470,    5, 770, 940 


5, 752,  ICl  . 


16,  500,  000       33, 000, 000 


100,000!. 
197,  604 1 
375,000| 
1,214,8101 
200,  000 


1.50,000 

a5,  two' 

35,00<)     1,485 


12,567,893  31,419,7?8 
41,624.483  41,624,483 
37,918,950   50,878,4251 


172,000 


£10,000^27,708 
18,400 
107,8t)0  32,362 


o  n 
P»^ 


$15, 
18, 
50, 

109, 
81, 
21, 
49, 
48, 
24, 
44, 
19, 
32, 
9, 
18, 
26, 
3-4, 
31. 
,962, 
18, 

595, 


O  U 


960 

214 

52: 

748 

970 

898 

189' 

579[ 

558 

646 

095 

459 

765 

734 

080 

652 

139 

795 

059 

914 


0 

$305 

.  939 

408 

6 


3,025 


10,800 
29  224 
30]  245 
120.000 
171,923 


$43 
15 
o 

7,677 
7.278 
0 
509 
1,053 
1,313 
2,074 


1,233 


1 

i;329 

781 

i3,'243 
8,421 


65,965 
30,491 
53,917 
24,335 
37,8«0 
12,545 
22,4^ 
31,469 
43,]&& 
35,901 
2,962,795 
^4.397 
681,578 


26,65!l 


375,  (MlOi 
320,  goo!. 


(46,441) 


18,649 
24, 729 
24, 789 
82, 576 
71,265 
29, 988 


8,aM 
4.5,' 

80,  t)00 
445,  441 
30,700 


31,639 
8,800 
5,444 


30,600 


64, 147 
7, 282 
8,  -^ 


19 

351 


870 
7 


118 
1,148 


4,000 


3,317 


15,230 

"3,"  276 

20. 5;i2 

1,290 


34,448 

3,900 

421 


7,143 


5, 500 

870 

48,968 


7.207 

930 

3,803 


3,588 
6,218 

792 
3,287 

413 


1,500 
1,104 


309 
109 


U,04: 


o 


$19,889 
21,440 
57,405 
129,544 
6100,814 
25,827 


14, 7W 
34,210 
37,182 


200,195 


32,629 


25.390 
28,315 
27,789 

102,687 
82, 780 
42,350 


27,172 
58, 171 
92, — 
497,233 
40,  in 


67.587 
13,804 
7,656 


43,743 


92.164 

12,891 

41,836 

106,456 

0 


♦  Statistics  of  1889-90. 

a  The  accounts  of  the  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 

b  The  items  reported  amount  to  1105,757. 

c  The  sura  of  the  items  reported  Is  $113,676. 

d  The  sum  of  the  Items  reported  is  $105,677. 
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1 

Si 

MS 

§1 

li 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year 

1890-01. 

il 

o 

a 

O  aj  ad 

-1 

< 

B  * 

P 

bO 

a 

>  o 

®  o 

u 
o 

1 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

19 

le 

17 

18 

19 

14,400 

16,098 

0 

M,224 

6,431 

4.923 

?347 
9, 3r>5 

4, 694 

1,4^ 

782 

1,765 

895 

26,015 

38,653 

?24,636 
46,903 
58,293 

183,768 
cl07, 245 
31,532 
59, 574 
66,862 
63,506 

170, 570 

812,492 

09,279 
29,226 
63,037 
71,717 
16,771 
24,299 

038,380 
14,060 
28,097 
11,232 
24. 189 
7,315 
12,164 
19. 155 
29,371 
18,238 
1,568,124 
8,794 

38«J,  942 
10.955 
9,532 
17,991 
26,828 
75,395 

100,587 
13,047 

021,376 
16,230 
14,385 
17.056 
13,525 

♦25, 901 
44,988 
25,652 

13,252 

40,712 
59,960 
280,602 
23, 024 

59,941 
10,823 
8,607 

22,690 

• 

37,f^l 
10,414 
37, 403 
54,412 
109,  679 

13,  698 

04,030 

19,083 

21.866 

23,857 

5,412 

14,191 

018,811 

9,252 

16,321 

4,956 

10,505 

3.870 

6, 531 

6,195 

12,793 

12,000 

733, 876 

10, 536 

173,682 

9, 166 

2,787 

9,667 

6,621 

45,782 

40,280 

9,  344 

010,232 

12,595 

4,392 

5,581 

5,022 

♦6, 297 

13,  631 

10,02! 

3,990 
18, 422 
17,598 
96, 860 

9,103 

7,995 

3,0U0 

867 

13,373 

6,585 
2,  270 
4,490 
22,491 
13,803 

"'(di" 

8990 

70O 

0 

6 

(a) 

0 

'"i,"465 

0 

0 

38,192 

""3,'436 

160 

0 
0 

""4',m 

"('aj'" 

6 

816,  190 
40,368 
49,  957 

157.313 

rf95, 574 
31,303 
41.29^1 
62, 1 16 
55. 748 

108, 191 
16, 46;^ 
36,748 
12,372 
20,813 
39, 965 
42,166 
55,238 
2, 742, 394 
35,295 

724,  720 
22,238 
14,712 
39. 170 
35,101 

150,838 

323.413 
69,400 
33,155 
47,943 
35,441 
22,637 
18,  .W 

♦50,107 
87,810 
41,190 

17,692 
60,115 
118,971 
497,233 
39,354 

67, 936 
13,823 
14,704 

46,2&l 

91,086 
13, 0.58 
41,893 
94, 106 
;       126,541 

88,417 

0 

5,000 

0 

11,000 
0 

"'2,"366 
43, 200 

829 

6,535 

3,336 

26,  455 

671 

269 

18,280 

4,746 

4,458 

19, 179 

330 

Sir7,059 

658 

71,710 

10, 103 

9,080 

2,804 

5,025 

33,  436 

63,773 

275 

2,054 

4,187 

2,118 

13,150 

0 

25.000 

402, 2t>2 

15,965 

166,660 

2,117 

2,233 

11,512 

1,652 

29,661 

69,500 

47.509 

1,547 

19,112 

16,6^1 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 

337 

6,666 

78,000 

338 
339 
340 

4,000 

492 

42.372 
12,545 
22, 4Sb 
43,  501 
49,660 
61,371 
3, 110.  976 
38,914 

960, 512 
23.  W8 
16,S93 
42,994 
38,637 

161,406 

253, 693 
69. 573 
35,690 
46, 529 
45,901 
35,715 
27,789 

102,821 
95,877 
51,227 

27,201 
85,304 
150,657 
497,  2:J3 
53,559 

67. 936 
13,989 
14,866 

76,633 

110,031 
14,190 
43.285 
119,785 
130,000 

5,500 

124 

341 
34?. 

343 

12,000 

25,000 

0 

3,000 

109,628 

92 
3,051 

470 

148,181 

1,517 

169,300 

0 
7,000 
6,854 

0 

"64,'777 

3,596 

494 

eO 

/328.213 

3,619 

344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 

350 

1,491) 
7,771 
1,455 

1,000 

0 

3,500 

581 

3,824 

36 

351 

1,012 

0 

.152 
353 
354 

53,498 

5,000 

25,280 

355 

H56 

2,460 

581 

2,480 

55 

357 
358 

20,450 
7,400 

61 

10,400 

9,900 
6,860 

"7;666 

2,100 

0 
0 
0 

" 6 

0 

9,743 

0 
850 
0 
0 
0 

60 
3,178 

2.382 

1,001 
7,937 

297 

25,189 

31,686 

0 

14, 205 

0 
160 
162 

20,606 

18,945 
282 
392 

25,679 

359 
360 

::::;:::: 

361 

0 

13,000 

134 

88 
8,877 

29 

27,133 

57,881 

0 

13,  448 

349 

185 

0 

7.627 

17,867 

1,29G 

44S 

13,328 

C 

2,200 

29,191 

6,516 

363 
363 
364 

0 

450 
981 

4,686 
19,997 

1,975 

6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

365 

"■"36,'727 

99,774 

5, 192 

0 

7,210 

10,221 

46,900 

374 

C 

17,203 

3,05S 

306 

% 
0 
0 

367 

308 
369 

370 

""'7;2i0 

25,263 

0 

0 

371 
372 

373 

374 
375 

370 

377 

0 

878 

€  Deficit. 

/  Balance  merged  840,369. 

^Country  taxes  are  reported  with  State  tazea 
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Table  o.^Property^  recopto,  and  expenditures  i 


City. 

Total  taxable  property 
In  the  cfty. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  property 
used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 

•3 

i 

Is 

P 

ft 

00 

sl 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

879 

TEXAS. 
Austin .._-. 

»8, 995, 352 
82,000,000 
4,400,3^7 
5,318.210 
16,500,000 
22,000,000 
15,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,999,964 

W7, 990, 704 

42,666.6C7 

8.800,651 

5,318,210 

16,500,000 

44,000,000 

22,500,000 

2,500,000 

5,999,946 

884,825 

300.000 

235.500 

59,  SCO 

189,250 

875,100 

181,515 

15,000 

65,000 

224,800 

190,000 

222,600 
322,677 

85.000 
100,000 

35,000 

18,000 
75,000 
30,000 

100,000 
72,000 
14,662 

390,500 
30,000 

475,120 
420,863 
467,779 

25.825 

118,158 

830,516 

83,167 

861,841 

880 

Dallas -. 

Denlson*- 

381 

6.836 
5,157 

11.019 
13,2^ 

8485 

l,ia5 
100 

19.525 
18,562 

382 

El  Paso-l — 

388 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston 

Houston ......... 

384 
385 

40,014 
28.166 
10,000 
10,378 
40.616 
14,180 

14.602 
39,064 

6 

6,381 
4.741 
8,941 
4,734 

12,725 
9,872 
4,783 

33,091 
5,454 

0 
"6,"778 

2,616 

89,791 
19,40a 
0 
7,442 
21,898 
26,603 

1,496 

312 

0 

328 

30.386 

6 

frlO,135 

6 

348 
600 
595 

15 
600 

2,873 
13,907 

121.436, 
47.8T8 
10,000 
18,491 

386 

Laredo 

387 

Paris 

388 

Saw  Antoirio* 

389 

Waco 

10,641,814 

13,000,000 
60,000,000 

10,716,431 
6,750,000 

4,519,694 

15,962,721 

13,000,000 
50,000,000 

10,n6,431 
18,500,000 

4,518,694 

41,378 

45.003 
134,564 

29,873 
39,697 

17.891 
15,481 
33,178 
9,167 
27,010 
23,296 
13,468 
143.446 
11,016 

168,841 
91,562 
109,708 

890 

UTAH. 

OgdenCity 

Salt  Lake  City .. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington 

Rutland 

891 

892 
398 

85,000 

27,000 
25.690 

11,800 
10.740 
22.881 

"  "i4,"286 

13,066 

8,685 

107,638 

5,486 

2,091 
90,239 

894 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria 

Danville  

395 

0 
4,433 

0 
1,356 

396 
897 

Lynchburg 

Manchester 

10,000,000 

13,333,332 

7)98 

Norfolk      

21,003,015 
9,058,090 

31,503,306 
9,058.090 

399 
400 

Petersburg...!.. 
Portsmouth 

0 

358 

401 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

59,573,537 

59.673,527 

0 

166,625 

1.038 

102,899 

23,901 

2,717 
106 

125 

284 

81 

403 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

26.341,000 
3:i,513,398 
32,533,000 

2,532,706 

52,682,000 
54,238,997 
65,066,000 

3,799,059 

404 
405 

Si)okane  Falls... 
Takoma. 

406 

WEST  VTBGINIA. 

Huntington 

Parkersburg 

407 

408 
409 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton  ♦ 

18,146,254 

72,584,016 

300,000 

156,500 

100,000 
59,337 
95,645 

1'^5,000 
06,000 

250-000 

11,852 

8,001 
2,690 
4,077 
7,729 
6,521 
3,99^ 

59,883 

28,100 
17,600 
8,000 
31,035 
13,000 
10,508 

4,771 
2.700 
4,600 
6,993 
6,521 
0,006 

1,116 

1,532 

3,19^ 

455 

225 

1,298 

0 

72,851 

42,404 
28,088 
17,032 
45,982 
27,340 
20,806 
35,000 
64,402 
43,169 
23,778 
A466,985 

4&.oaol 

410 
411 
412 
413 
414 

Ashland 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Kau  Claire 

Fond-du-Lac 

Green  Bay 

6,000,000 
1,500,000 
5.370,000 
3,286,053 

6.000,000 
4,500,000 
5, 370. 000 
3,286,053 

415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

Janes  vllle 

Lacrosse 

3,000,000 
10,750,130 
6,617,399 
3,225,298 
113,630,835 
7,700,000 

6,066,600 
10,750,130 
9,926,097 
6,450,596 
113,630,835 
12,833.335 

240,000 

11.51.^ 

42,666 
26,897 
15,963 
A36.012 
34,000 

10,218 
6,016 

0 

669 
3,94^ 

401 

1,419 

70 

Madison. .... 

175,0001    6;282 

65,000     4,027 

1,400,304   96,554 

225,000  10,960 

Marinette* 

Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh 

«  Statistics  of  1889-90. 

aDetlcit.  8881. 

Mncluding  a  donation  of  140.000  to  the  Ball  High  SchooL 

c  The  sum  of  the  items  reported  is  $15,681. 

d  87,452  expended  In  excess  of  receipts. 
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piibUe  ackooUi  of  dties  of  over  8^000  inkabitania — Continued. 


1 

11 

■  V- 

ID 

Balance  on  hand  from 
last  school  year  (1889- 
90). 

S3 

Expenditures  for  the  school  year 

1890-91. 

II 

L 

d 
o  m 

n 

a 

a§ 

is 

m. 

< 

T^ « to 

"lie 

t^  v  ®  a> 

IS 

grt 
6^ 

bo 
PI 

o 
fa 

O 

• 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

IS 

i9 

^,500 

»135 

$61,470 

$1,271 

$37,193 
10,000 
13,871 
15,514 
39,089 
59, 676 
36,927 
7,360 
16,491 
58,302 
32,633 

20,615 
08,752 

20,278 
16,026 

14,625 

12.858 
26,622 

7,086 
20, 578 
19,265 
10, 275 
U8,9t»7 

7,  62 1 

93,097 
31,100 
69, 973 

13,712 

511,3[>7 
10,00(» 
3, 342 
2,466 
7,344 
12, 144 
6,049 
1,640 
2,8C0 
7,470 
7,989 

10, 176 
45, 105 

7,786 
8,925 

3.333 
2,620 
5,988 
1,909 
2,640 
4,031 
2,492 
17,355 
1,639 

42,977 
24. 491 
37,933 

5,511 

5 

5 

0 
0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 
320 

$19, 861 
80,000 
17, 5r2 
36, 579 
46, 433 
125,037 
c47, 6S1 
9,000 
19,713 
70,888 
62,882 

38,302 
159, 868 

28,052 
51,592 

18, 740 
35,478 
32,680 

9,290 
24,823 
23,296 
12.956 
143.440 

9,491 

272, 771 
;129,669 
244, 399 

/25,025 

in,. 

500 

$115 

J79 

380 

0 

15, 318 

19,525 

33,8ro 

359 
18,999 

5 

1,953 

381 

aO\  382 

383 

i8,7B5 

106 

2,000 

1,428 

422 

0 

003 
8,934 

0 
266 

140,231 
47,984 
12,600 
19,919 
63,436 
62,882 

45, 90G 

159,868 

29,873 
59, 803 

17,391 

35,481 
33,26! 
9,372 
28,760 
23,296 
13,469 
143,446 
11,121 

168,841 
aiO,  390 
244,399 

tf25,778 

53, 247 

2,705 

362 

5,116 
22,360 

7,511 
46,011 

0 
26,(>12 

788 

20.000 

70 

235 

1  2^0 

0 

189 

7,0J4 

228 

136,697 
^74,075 
13*3, 173 

6,555 

15,164 

303^  385 

0 

0 

3,600  38e 
206!  387 

m  388 

21,494 

2,( 

0 

0 
0 

93 

300 

0  389 
7,604  390 

26,370 

0 
20,000 

C 

1,718 
6,271 

391 

392 
393 

394 

20,0C0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

395 

83 

205 

1,750 

0 

i 

78 

0 

1,081 

26,328 

2,(m 

581:  m 
821  397 

3,937i  :i98 

0 

0 

'     o!399 
513  400 

0 

0 

O:  401 
1,6331  402 

108,353 
0 

0 
0 

0 

403 

16,727 
0 

753 

401 
405 

406 



407 
408 

403 

7,20? 

80,058 

73, 482 
41,  080 
21,113 
72,304 
35,166 
21,531 

17,317 
12,239 

60,004 

22,000 
13,000 
<7l3,623 
28,505 
19,982 
13,516 

11,865 

0 

89,786 

49,013 
27,289 
16,633 
49,433 
27,127 
20,857 

25,000 

24,469 

17,41>2 

4,08t 

26.322 

7.826 

1,025 

13,000 

29,000 

12,293 

4,a30 

181.371 

T  «   T'v 



16,791!  410 

471 
9,057 
2,378 
1,762 

g-l,  530 
11,871 
4,76- 
5,579 

0 

0 
0 

4,4801  411 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

22,87i 

8,039 
674 

413 
413 
414 
415 

0 
0 

0 

0 

93, 402 

55, 462 

28. 828 

A618,r^ 

^f(    -ST 

2,398 
10,296 
5G8 
(h) 

4  'ii\i\ 

48,365 

25, 398 

15,809 

353, 430 

HI,  676 

11,^17 
8, 157 
6,518 

70,792 
4,540 

0 

0 

0 

5,450 

240 

63,610 
43.851 
22,895 
A429,6r2 
40, 762 

1, 

0 
300 
0 
0 
0 

30,793 
10,411 
5,933 
218,681 
19,025 

416 
417 
i\S 
419 
420 

e  The  sum  of  the  Items  reported  is  $28,540. 
/  The  sum  of  the  items  reported  Is  ^,778. 

g  The  salaries  of  janitors  are  reported  with  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

n  The  funds  for  buildings  and  repairs  are  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  works, 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  board  of  education. 
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Tadle  6.— Property f  receipts,  and  expenditures  oj 


City. 

Total  taxable  property 
in  the  city. 

Estimated  actual  value 
of  all  public  property 
used   for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 

1 

h 

Is 

|i 

i 

fit 

1, 
II 

go 

i 

^ 

1 

il 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

4**1 

WISCONSIN— con- 
tinued. 

Racine    ......... 

♦19,402,300 

4,800,000 
25,012,000 

♦19,042,300 

•$140,000 
85,000 
163,000 

1325 
8,404 
2,934 

926,500^,220 
20,803     6,762 
71,162     1,259 

•926 

479 

4,883 

»47,9T2 
36,448 
80,238 

4'^> 

Shebovgan 

Superior       ..... 

4?3 

50,024,000 

Waterlown .. 

4*M 

Wausau. 

1,660,657 
8,750,000 

4,681,971 
7,600,000 

60,000 
118,000 

8,619 
19,688 

325 
12,316 

4,822 

13,766 
82,004 

425^ 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne 

♦StatisUcs  of  1889-90. 
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public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhdbUants--ConXiavLed. 


li 
II 

q 

I' 
Hi 


ll 


P 


ExpendUares  tor  the  school  year  18tO-M. 


S  d     d 

ill! 

01 


to 

fl 

'I 
•I 

u 

o 


I 


1 

il 
I 


^1 

§sf 

III 


10 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


17 


18 


19 


S15,000 


S10,845 
80.406 


182.817 
66.854 
00,784 


128.092 
28.864 
7.868 


833.039 


26.918 


810.724 
7.401 
10,862 


871.866 
68,968 
68.143 


0 
818.421 


810.463 
7.886 


421 
422 
423 


1.456  424 


8.089 


)6.865 


1,213    11.600 


86,774    7.505   76.283 


2.586 


0    19,070    7.511 


15,3 


0   26,581 


0  al2.927 


a  The  difference  between  the  reported  receipts  and  expenditures  Is  849,703. 
ED  91 76 
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Table  6.— STATISTICS  OP 


SUte  and  post- 

oftlce. 

Name  of  inBtltution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struc- 
tors, 
**  sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary gi-ada. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

© 

"3 
S 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

r 

8 

9 

1 

2 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer 

Birmingham 

CuUman . 

High  School  (dept.)-.. 
High  School 

A.  A.  Hendon,supt. 

A.  C.  Moore 

W.M.Wood 

H.C.Gilbert 

J.  W.  Agnew 

W.S.  Mitchell 

A.  H.  Ehman 

L.  C.  Page 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
2 

0 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 

0 
1 
0 
4 

2 
0 

1 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
3 

0 
0 

4 
0 
1 

0 

2 
0 
0 

0 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
32 
10 
11 
14 
25 
20 

t 

8) 
17 
0 

28 
10 
10 
18 
20 

4 

10 
5 

30 
7 

16 

20 

30 

8 

27 

15 

18 

36 

15 

36 

4 

6 

42 
40 

49 
8 
27 
17 
22 

4 

50 

4 
21 

0 

61 
13 
12 

7 
6 

4 
95 

7 
20 
13 
10 
49 
10 

7 

0 

0 

109 

24 

16 

9 
15 

0 

25 
10 
8 

18 

8 

14 

40 

75 

9 

23 

12 

20 

100 

41 

23 

17 

9 

39 

60 

38 

11 
35 
22 
20 

3- 

70 

6 

Zi 

22 

75 
28 

7 
12 

2 

3 

do                 

.... 

4 

Deeatnr 

High  School  (dept.) . . . 
High  School         

r^ 

Flomaton — .... 
Hamilton  ...^ 

0 
5 

6 

do 

7 

Hunt^vlUe 

Loachapoka 

Marlon 

HlghSchooKdept.),.. 
Hit^h  School- 

g 

2 
4 
5 

"6" 

io 

g 

Marion  Academy 

Barton  Academy 

HighSchool(boys),.. 
High  School  (girls)... 
High  School 

H.  Y.  Weissinger.. 
B.  S.  Woodcock.. . 

J.  W.Morgan  Jr... 

E.  M.Bullock 

Sophie  W^aldkloch. 
J.  M.  Armstrong... 
Stott 

10 

Mobile 

11 
12 

Montgomery 

.  _ao  .-■ 

13 

Tuscaloosa 

Unlontown  

Verbena  

14 
15 

Unlontown  Academy. 
High  School 

16 
17 

Wedovvee 

Wlnfleld     . 

Wedowee  Institute... 
High  School ' 

J.  E.  Thoma-son... 
J.J.  Windham  .... 

R.  L.  Long 

*i6* 

"2 

18 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix 

High  School 

19 

Prescott 

....t.do... 

L.  W.  Taylor,  supt. 
C.  H.Tully. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

CO 

Tucson 

do 

?A 

ARKANSAS. 

Benton 

High  School  (dept.)  ., 
Mt.  Harmony  School. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

J.  A.Klmbrough.. 

R.C.Vance 

J.  M.  Pettlgrew  . .. 
C.  S.  Barnett 

C.  H.  Stum  berg... 
J.  W.  Thompson  .. 
Eaton  Thorap.son  . 

D.  L.  Thompson... 

J.  E.  Wheat 

R  A.  Parham 

J.  O.  W.  Alexander. 

J.  J.  Doyne 

W.D.  Leiper,  a.m. 

D.  F.  Witliers..... 

G.S.  Mimnier 

M.  E.  Ck>nnovey... 

C.  T.  Torrevson  ... 
W.  T.  Edmiston,.. 

E,  H.  Carson 

W.  F,  Lee 

23 

do 

Charleston 

Eureka  Springs. 

Fort  Smith 

Hayncs 

.... 

.... 

24 
25 

0 

0 

26 

2 

7 

Hot  Springs 

Jonosboro 

La  Grange 

Little  Rock 

do 

Lonoke 

28 

High  School  (dept.).. 

Lee  High  School 

Peabody  Hich  School. 
Union  High^SchooL.. 
High  School 

.... 

29 

30 
31 
32 

0 
2 

4 
0 
1 
7 

0 

4 

1 

0 
6 

0 
0 

18 
0 
3 
2 

0 

12' 
8 
2 

0 

4 

33 

Malvern 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

34 

Newport 

35 

Paris 

Paris  Academy 

Tom    Allen    High 

School. 
High  School 

36 

Prescott 

37 

Salem 

3fi 

Van  Bnren 

....T.do 

39 

Warren 

do 

40 

Washington 

Wbeatley 

CALIFORNIA. 

Arroyo  Grande  . 
Berkeley 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

41 

G.  D.  Free,  A.  M... 

A.  F.  Parsons 

S.  D.  Waterman  .. 
Frank  Matthews.. 
J.  E.  Hayman 

W.  F.  Rlngnalda, 

PH.  D. 

T.  L.  Heaton 

W.  S.  Hall 

42 
43 

Grammar     Course 

School. 
High  School 

44 

Colton 

High  School  (dept.).- 
Grammar     Course 

School. 
High  School 

45 

Colusa 

0 
9 

0 
22 

40 

Crescent  City,... 
Fresno 

47 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

48 

Gllroy 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

49 

Hanford 

do 

C.  C.  Childress  .... 

J.  W.  Cutler 

F.G.Balrd 

50 

HoUister 

do 

51 

Linden 

do 
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1 

s 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

m 

, 

berpr©- 
for  col- 

2 

eS 
3 

1 
3 

lege 

'i 

i 

0 

i 

sclen- 

tiflc 

course. 

0 

1 

i 

1 

d 

0 

I 

1 

1 

6 

0 

« 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

<D 

© 

1 

-3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

i 

1 

1 

"3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

& 

1 

1 

1 

!• 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

30 

4 

81 

1 
7 

4 
43 

7 
10 
5 

1 

2 
5 

8 
2 

32" 
1 
7 
8 

"'8' 
8 

■32" 
7 

..... 

"32' 

..... 

4 
48 

] 

18 

2 
5 

8 

0 

.... 

-.,. 

5 

21 

17 
10 
7 

7 
16 

* 

5 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
14 

18 

7 
13 

7 

^ 

0 

2 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0 
5 

i 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
4 

20 
5 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 
2 

10 
2 

4 
0 

1 
0 

5 

4 

15 
5 

1 

0 

f 

0 
3 

0 
0 

11 
8 

5 
79 

6 

5 

81 

7 

36 

0 

0 

17 

27 

81 



68 

U 

17 

"is 

8 

8 
2 

4 

"76" 
17 
7 
9 

"6' 

0 

.... 

0 

.... 

0 

.... 

17 

'55' 
23 
6 
7 
3 
0 

5 

..... 

4 
..... 

•    3 

'49* 
4 
2 
2 

"6' 

5 

.... 

0 

.... 

17 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

If 

5 

1 

0 

0 

8 

4 

24 
4 

10 

6 

20 

8 

4 

' 

4 

4 

It 

4 

0 

10 
8 
0 
8 

1^ 

5 
8 
5 

s 

1 

Ij 

... 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

"0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
8 

""6" 

2 
0 

*"d' 

1( 

0 

1 

r 

11 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

6 

1 

a 

8 

6 

0 

0 

4 

11 

i( 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 
"7 

2 

"9 

7 

0 

5 

6 

8 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

t 

10 
7 

11 
6 

21 

13 
8 
8 
19 
65 

3 
..... 

5 
'1" 

80 

7 
16 

18 
8 
14 

2 

7 
8 

8 
8 

8 
2 
5 
11 

r 

8 
8 

9 

3 
5 
41 

12 
0 
4 

11 

0 
24 

2] 

8 

5 

5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2^ 

3 

16 

0 

2 

9 

85 

2S 

8 
3 
1 
1 
20 

8 
5 

1 

1 

50 

3 
23 
15 

2 

27 

5 
27 
12 

2 
77 

10 

15 

2 

13 

8 

15 

11 

13 

sr 

?i 

" 

1 
36 

0 
100 

... 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

55 

9 

22 

6 

8 

» 

0 

0 

10 

15 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

28 

15 

41 

7 

25 

3 

12 

0 

0 

3 

. 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

23 

11 

4 

11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

6 

2 

11 

0 

0 

13 

a 

0 
2 

0 
0 

5 
0 

5 

7 

3 
5 

5 
0 

9 
0 

5 
20 

9 
12 

5 

12 

9 
5 

5 
12 

9 
5 

3 

0 

0 
0 

5 

15 

9 
12 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3! 

5 
3 

0 

18 

4 
4 

1 

0 

4 

2 
12 
5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

25 
8 

15 
3 

42 

6 
11 
18 
10 

21 

3 
0 
3 

30 

"6" 
2 
5 

28 
20 

45 

5 

0 

0 

17 

10 
0 
7 

23 

5 

0 

8 

22 

3 

0 

0 

,T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

20 

4 

2 
8 

4 
6 

13 

21 
5 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4( 

6 

14 

.... 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

25 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

0 
24 

4 

50 
4 

13 

0 

46 
7 

3 

70 
6 
17 

17 

34 

0 

4 
50 

8 
70 

4 

14 

3 
23 

4 
50 

8 
70 

4 

26 

4 
4 

0 

27 
0 

38 
6 
3 

5 

21 
0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

4 

i' 

0 

0 

15 
0 

0 

0 

8 
0 

11 

0 

7 
8 

7 

13 
6 

8 

5 

9 
10 

7 
9 

8 
17 

5 

10 

IS 

17 
5 

4J 

4 

0 

5^ 

6 
0 

4i 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4* 

7 

9 

41 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

4. 

7 

12 

8 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

7 

7 

5 

7 

5 

7 

2 

5 

5( 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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92 


94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
106 
106 
107 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1800-91. 

Table  Q.— Statistics  of  pubUe 


state  and  post- 
offlce. 


CALIFORNIA— con, 


Los  Angeles 

Martinez 

Maryvilie 

Napa 

Nevada  City 

Nepomo 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

PasoRobles 

Petalnma 

Pomona 

Red  Bluff 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Salinas  City.... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . 

do 

San  Jos6 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 

Tulare 1.. 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Watsonville 

Woodland 


COLORADO. 

Black  Hawk 

Boulder 

Buena  Vista 

Canyon  City 

Colorado  City.... 
Colorado  Spr'gs. 

Cortez 

Del  Norte 

Denver 


....do 

— do............. 


Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Grand  Junction . 

Greeley 

LeadviUe 

Longmont 

Monie  Vista 

Montrose , 

Pueblo 

....do 


Salida.... 
Sterling  . 
Trinidad  . 
Yuma  . 


Name  of  institution. 


High  School 

do 

do 

High  School  (dept.)- 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.). 

High  School' II II "III! 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (boys).. 
High  School  (girla).. 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Grammar  Course 
School 


High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School ....:..... 
High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High    School     (dlst. 


High.   School 


(dlst. 


(dlst. 


o.  2). 
High    School 
No.  17). 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

do 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

do 

do 

High  School 

High  School  (south).. 
High    School    (dlst. 

High  School 

do 

Rice  High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 


Name  of  principal. 


E.  A.Packard.. 
C.  K.  Wittenmeyer 
R.  F.  PenneU  .. 

J.  T.  Shearer 

W.  H.  Wentworth. 

G.  Terrell 

J.  B.  McChesney . 
W.  S.  Monroe.... 

S.  B.  Wilson 

I.  S.  Crawford  .... 

F.  A.  Molyneaux.. 
O.  E.  Graves... 
C.  H.  Keyes .... 

J.  H.  Pond 

A.  D. Tenney... 

F.  H.  Hyall.... 
Frank  Morton . 
M.  W.Klucaid. 
L.  B.  Wilson... 

C.  S.  Smyth 

M.  Manley 

L.  D.  Svle 

JohnManzer... 

D.C.Clark 

H.  C.Petray.... 
Hamilton  Wallace 
H.  C.  Tabor,  A.  b 
J.  S.Congdon . 

G.  M.  Stratton .... 
J.R.Goinstead.... 
T.  J.  Goln 


H.W.Zirkle 

C.  M.  Kingsley .... 

K.  a.  Leake 

O.S.  Moles 

J.  P.  Jackson... 
G.  B.  TumbuU .... 

L  O.Miller 

G.  W.  Reed 

J.H.Baker 


H.  L.  Peet . 
C.L  Hays.. 


Kate  M.  Ailing.... 
William  Triplet... 

J.  A.  Gutlery 

A.  B.  Copeland... 
Odella  Holdridge. 

G.  L.Harding 

JohnSogard 

J.  H.  Allen,  A.  M... 

A.  L.  Notter 

F.J.Baker 


Lucy  Boling.. 
T.  J.aose  .... 
G.E.  Finch.. 
£.  S.  Klein  ... 


Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struc- 
tors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 


176 
5 
10 
10 
16 
19 

820 
34 
21 
24 
20 
21 
57 
72 
21 
71 

840 

0 

89 

11 


7 
7 

4 
15 

6 
27 
10 

8 
803 

44 

26 

14 

17 
10 
22 
11 
28 
6 
7 
46 


227 
7 
27 
40 
37 
8 

400 
59 
24 
86 
30 
39 
62 

149 
31 
88 

199 

470 
83 
32 
88 
70 
16 
70 
49 
75 
24 
24 
20 
40 
26 


Num 
ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
clas&i 

cal 
course. 
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1 

§ 

1 
i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
berpre- 

t 

for  col- 
lege 

Bclen- 
Ufic 

coarse. 

1 

1 

0 

1! 

s 

1 

■6 
1 

0 

i 

i 

» 

CJ 

1 

1 

1 

b 

1 

1 

6 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<g 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

30 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

96 

118 

4 

210 
7 

18 
0 
0 
10 
15 
4 
92 
12 
14 
12 
0 

55 

1 

10 

72 

6 

25 

8 
0 

5 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

60 
5 
9 
7 
14 
4 
180 
26 
16 
17 
6 
17 
34 
36 
21 
40 
197 

"82 

52 
7 
23 
30 
23 
3 
200 
53 
21 
25 
10 
20 
45 
54 
31 
65 
103 
177 
80 

120 

1 

7 

3 

4 

8 

70 

22 

16 

9 

20 

21 

11 

38 

3 

19 

167 

"w 

1 

35 
10 

2 
28 
10 
20 
28 

9 
15 

6 
20 

154 

6 

20 

10 

8 

3 

90 

41 

21 

13 

30 

30 

13 

51 

6 

14 

96 

218 

27 

7 

38 

17 

6 

70 

29 

15 

28 

11 

20 

13 

26 

85 

1 
5 
8 
4 
8 
25 
12 
16 
17 
6 

"2V 
18 
21 
11 
74 

"26' 

83 
6 
10 
10 
8 
3 
20 
18 
21 
21 
10 

"12 
28 
26 
8 
46 

Ul 
15 

12 
0 

8 
0 

88 

1 
10 

40 
6 
27 

5 

5 
5 

51 

'19' 

23 

17 

9 

"e" 

10 
36 
13 

'io* 

12 
0 
111 
17 
0 
23 
2 
10 
19 
41 

'34' 

237 

■34' 
5 
17 
10 

20 

0 

139 

23 

0 

29 

8 

15 

30 

58 

'»' 

199 
230 
16 
5 
17 
41 

0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 

"6" 
0 

0 
0 
20 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
11 
0 
4 
2 

0 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 

81 
0 

14 
1 
0 

3 
0 

46 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
9 

21 
0 
6 

57 

"14" 
5 

0 
0 

OU 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 

84 
0 
3 

35 
107 

12 
4 

6 

8 

5 

55 

70 

51 

5 

0 
17 
0 
8 
11 
26 

0 
25 
0 
5 
13 
31 

61 

6 
6! 
6 

23 
8 
8 

6 
14 
8 

13 
32 

3 
10 
85 
88 
30 

0 
12 
12 

7 
14 
16 
25 

0 
19 

6 

0 
24 

6 

4 
0 
0 
36 

7 
0 
0 

25 
15 

"6" 
0 
0 

20 
0 

19 
0 
0 

61 

61 

80 

28 

6 

.... 

6 

"39' 
6 

895 
27 
27 

fl 

"b 

'io' 

71 

7 

.,. 

85 
18 
13 
28 
20 
70 
13 
4 
15 
16 
20 

38 
53 
16 
70 
37 
76 
7 
12 
20 
40 
26 

17 
7 
11 
23 
11 
10 
24 
IS 
11 
6 
20 

17 
4 
10 
70 
12 
15 
24 
25 
2 
13 
26 

T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 
2 
2 
9 

20 
0 
0 

11 
0 

20 

10 
6 
10 
27 
15 
0 
0 
2 
0 
26 

6 
11 
23 
11 
50 
24 

9 
10 
70 
12 
75 
24 

7 

7 

6 
29 
80 
13 
4 
3 

17 
47 
40 
7 
13 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

0 
30 
0 

4 
40 
2 

7 

7 

71 
■T 

9 
0 

0 
0 

15 

6 

20 

20 
13 
26 

8 

0 

0 

tt 

0 
8 

0 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
0 

6 
0 

8 
5 
2 

10 
5 

20 

4 

7 

184 

4 

12 
3 
20 

4 
41 

4 

10 
188 

0 
2 
2 
2 

0 

4 
1 
12 

7 
6 
8 
3 

1 
0 
5 

8 
10 
4 
12 
2 
0 
6 

8 

2 

6 

0 
2 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
95 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 
8 

0 
0 

0 

"6" 

0 

16" 

--.. 

"'"' 

.... 

8 

12 

2 

4 

8 

5 
14 
0 
4 

234 

4 

26 

0 

10 

238 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8 

2 
0 
0 
46 

5 
0 
0 
15 

1 

0 

2 
0 

7 
0 

19 
0 

3 

0 

8 

137 

8 

0 

6 

169 

9 

5 

8 

82 

11 

5 

3 

122 

0 

0 

8 
8 

0 

31 

90 

69 

184 

25 

69 

283 

416 

9 

0 

0 

23 

25 

.28 

0 

0 

8 

6 

17 

20 

23 

27 

5 

6 

5 

7 

11 

13 

44 

09 

9 

2 

1 
.  0 

1 

0 
0 

8 

5 

8 

16 

2 

0 

40 

8 
0 

10 

0 
0 

20 

0 
0 

16 

8 
9 
10 
18 
8 
13 
2 
7 
20 
21 

7 
4 

2 

80 

17 
11 
11 
18 
15 
32 
2 
12 
23 
24 

10 
10 
7 

10 

8 
6 
2 
8 
0 
4 

30 

0 

9 

.... 

0 
9 

4 

2 
6 
4 

6 

4 
9 
2 
7 
12 
6 

4 

6 
0 
2 

12 

1 
9 
4 

10 
4 

24 
2 

12 
8 
7 

6 
14 
0 
2 

4 

2 
0 

12 

6 
0 

10 
16 

26 

1 

11 
7 
5 
5 
40 
6 
11 
16 
7 

7 
2 
7 

4 

9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 
9 
9 

0 

14 

13 

0 
8 
0 

1 

12 
10 

12 
1 
0 

1 
2 
4 
0 

"is' 

81 

0 
0 
3 

14 
5 

12 
0 

1 

14 
29 

0 
0 
9 

6 

10 

9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
5 

10 
0 
0 

12 

S 

"6" 

■'6' 

2 

2 

9 
10 

"id" 
10 

5 

4 

8 

1 

11 
10 

7 

4 
6 

10 

0 
12 
8 

0 
30 

4 

6 
6 

4 
4 
0 

7 
7 

6 

4 
0 

IC 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

14 

0 
0 

7 

IC 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
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Table  ^.—Statistics  of  pubUe 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  iustitutlon. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struc- 
tors, 
"  sec- 
ond- 
.ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
par^j? 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

- 

i 

i 

J 
^ 

a 

J© 

1 

9 

.1 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

108 

CONNECTICUT. 

An'sonla       .. 

High  School 

W.  H.  Angleton... 

E.  M.  Crofoot 

J.  W.  Peck.. 

M.  M.  McKenzle... 

J.  D.  Hartley 

G.  H.  Tracy 

H.  M.  Loomls 

1 

4 

1 
2 
1 
7 
3 

25 

8 
27 

6 
108 
07 
12 
43 
S9 
10 
40 

20 

2 
20 

850 
10 
18 
13 
22 
05 
49 
10 
09 

298 

0 

13 
8 
5 

18 

35 

5 

33 

12 

194 
75 
10 
38 
48 
20 
00 

20 

7 
27 

400 
28 
10 
22 
26 

106 
68 
24 

123 

370 

110 

22 

8 

19 

20 

109 

Bethel 

do 

110 
111 

Birmingham  .... 

Brawford 

Bridgeport 

High  School  (dept.).- 
Hlgh  School 

"o' 

24 

7 

"b 
8 

"o" 

6 
6 

"2" 
0 

112 

do 

113 

Bristol     

do 

114 

Brooklyn 

..     do        

115 

Clinton 

Morgan  High  School. 
High  School 

Dwlght  Halbrook. 

G.W.Flint 

Sarah  M.  Savage . 
J.  M.  Smith,  su- 
perintendent. 
A.  P.  Somes 

G.  N.  Goddard .... 

A.  M.  Hyde 

Joseph  Hall 

E.E.E.  Randall.. 
R.  L.  Zlnk 

10 

3 

1 
1 
2 

S 

0 

1 

12 
8 
0 

116 

ColllnsvlUe 

CromwpU 

117 

do 

118 

"DaTihiirv 

..do 

119 
190 

DanielsonviUe  .. 
Qlldersleeve 

fliinforii 

KlUlngly     High 
School. 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

n] 

do 

122 

Hartford 

..do 

123 
124 

Hazard  ville 

Litchfield 

Madison 

Manchester 

Meriden 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School  -. 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1?5 

Hand  Academy 

High  School 

AnnaC.  Elliott ... 

1S6 

C.  S.  Lyman 

S.  T.  Frost 

W.  B.  Ferguson  .. 
H.  L  Mathewson.. 
J.  H.  Peck...    . 

0 
5 
4 
0 
5 
18 

4 

3 

1 

127 

do 

111 

0 

3 
0 

.... 

"0* 
"li" 

24 
0 

4 

0 

■4 

1?8 

Middletown 

do 

1?9 

Mllford      ..  . 

do 

130 

New  Britain 

do 

131 

1S2 

133 
1W 

New  Haven 

New  London.... 

New  Mllford  .... 
Norwalk 

Hlllhouse    High 

School. 
Young  Ladles'  High 

School. 
Centre  High  School .. 
do 

J.  D.  Whltmore... 

Marion  A.  Green.. 

F.  N.  Hanchett.... 

C.  A.Tucker 

Minnie  E.  Paine  .. 

135 

Orange  

rilffh  School 

130 

Plalnvillo 

do 

S.P.Williams.... 
Anna  M.  Skinner  . 

M.  W.  Grlffln 

G.  F.  Jewett 

1 

137 

Plymouth 

do 

138 

Portland 

do 

1 

3 
80 
43 
26 
33 
21 
25 
64 
24 
85 
12 
26 

1 
48 
41 

8 
88 
18 

7 
12 
10 
22 

8 
14 
22 

8 
196 

0 
30 
01 
35 
49 
80 
24 
70 
32 
99 
14 
60 

8 
08 
60 
32 
81 
17 

4 

18 
6 
18 
20 
28 
19 
14 
109 

0 
0 
18 
0 

"2" 
0 
3 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
10 
0 

"0 

0 
8 

2 
•0 
3 
10 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
1 

139 

Putnam 

do 

140 

Rockvllle 

do 

I.  M.  Agard 

E.  C.  Stiles 

H.  W.  Rice 

W.C.  Foote 

Francis  A.  Bagnall 

D.  S.  Sanford 

E.  A.  Richardson . 

M.  S.  Crosby 

A.  F.  Howes 

G.  L.  r^mphier... 

John  Haynes 

P.  H.  Beede 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
13 

141 

Seymour 

do 

142 
143 
144 

Southlngton  .... 
South  Norwalk . 
Stafford  Springs 
J^tamford 

Lewis  High  School... 

High  School 

do 

145 

do 

140 

Walllngford.. 

....    do 

147 

Water  bury 

do 

148 

West  Hartford.. 
West  Wlnsted... 
Wethersfield  .... 
WlUlmantlc 

do 

149 
150 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

151 

do 

152 

Windham 

do 

153 

Windsor 

do 

H.  M.  Cleveland... 

J.  S.  Cooley 

W.  G.  Mitchell .... 

F.  E.  Gardner 

C.  C.  Tindal 

Roman  Tammany. 
W.  B.Tharp 

D.  S.  Ells. 

164 
155 

Windsor  Locks.. 
Wlnsted 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  city... 
Pelton 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

150 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do          .  .. 

167 

158 

Lewes 

do 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

159 

Middletown 

do 

100 

Mllford 

do 

101 

South  Mllford... 

Newcastle 

Smyrna 

do 

S.  E.  Bishop w* 

D.  B.  Jones 

A.  D.  Yocum 

A.  H.  Berlin  and  M. 
Miller. 

102 

High  School 

loa 

..  "  do 

104 

do 
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high  sc/ioote— Ck)ntlnued. 


Nam- 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

t 

berj 
par 

KT 

5 

for  col- 
lege 

1 

1 

< 

fr 

fc 

3 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

o 

1 

% 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

4) 

6 

o 

6 

d 

o 

a> 

« 

d 

6 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

£ 

1 

|- 

© 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

-3 

\f 

11 

1S» 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

do 

.11 

3il 

33 

JM 

95 

96 

Sir 

98 

99 

30 

11 

13 
5 

0 

20 

30 

5 

0 

8 

16 

12 

20 

25 

8 
13 

4 

35 
5 

20 
5 

25 

8 
5 

1 

35 
5 

4 
4 

25 
8 
3 

4 

35 
5 
7 
5 

108 

8 
0 
1 

5 
0 
3 

8 

17 

1 

5 
13 
7 

109 

19 
1 

12 
4 

6 
0 

1 
0 

1 

1 

14 
3 

4 

0 

9 
2 

110 

0 

0 

111 

8 

0 

57 

51 

72 

22 

5 

3 

51 

47 

64 

44 

t03 

7 

50 

7 

63 

3 

33 

2 

34 

112 

3 

0 

13 

35 

62 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

41 

49 

9 

7 

10 

9 

1 

5 

4 

10 

113 
114 

3 

8 

8 

24 

18 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

28 

11 

5 

6 

3 

10 

6 

10 

4 

15 

lis 

0 

8 

15 

23 

5 

16 

0 

0 

44 

19 

9 

22 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

117 

118 

8 

6 

IS 

14 

14 

.... 

1 

3 

8 



.... 

12 

15 

6 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

7 

9 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

1 

0 

U 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

15 

2 

6 

5 

8 

1 

4 

U 

11 

121 

77 

206 

179 

53 

6 

47 

42 

28 

24 

150 

120 

75 

60 

91 

80 

40 

20 

125 

100 

122 

3 

0 

4 

1 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

7 

• 

7 

0 

0 

7 

123 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

5 

0 

1 

.... 

4 

13 

16 

5 

0 

13 

16 

0 

0 

6 

7 

124 

U 

0 

8 

2 
0 
45 
22 

6 

0 

45 

31 

1 
0 

"6' 

"5" 

2 

0 

45 

35 

8 

3 

45 

40 

4 
2 
12 

4 

4 

6 

28 

8 

4 

7 

4 
5 

1 
7 
5 
8 

4 
4 
25 
2 

125 

0 
5 
5 

0 
7 
0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

4 
6 

0 
6 

25 

10 

127 

4 

2 

10 

16 

7 

13 

4 

8 

128 

'\2 

"o 

10 
34 

0 
47 

0 
70 

0 
II 

0 
11 

0 

18 

0 

48 

0 

18 

0 
27 

5 
60 

9 
74 

0 
20 

0 
54 

5 
11 

9 
36 

0 
3 

0 
13 

129 

4 

17 

130 

110 

0 

143 

211 

141 

64 

18 

16 

12 

85 

228 

211 

239 

61 

64 

50 

64 

50 

64 

100 

117 

131 

0 

0 

15 

.... 

90 

.... 

0 

.... 

41 

.... 

0 



66 

18 

24 

88 

182 

133 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

22 

2 

0 

13 

22 

13 

22 

13 

22 

184 

0 

.... 

0 

"'6' 

0 

4 
10 

3 
1 
16 

3 
0 
18 

7 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

8 
2 

16 

5 

8 
20 

4 

5 

8 

1 
2 

9 
5 
9 

8 

1 
2 

6 
6 
9 

135 

0 
8 

0 
8 

.... 

136 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

137 

0 
2 
20 
10 

5 

5 

20 

37 

3 
3 
12 
30 

8 
85 

8 

0 
7 
6 

3 

3 

138 

0 

0 

0 

4 
18 

0 
5 
11 

0 
3 
7 

0 
8 
0 

0 
5 
0 

0 

4 
2 

0 

4 
2 

0 
7 
12 

3 
3 

8 

**** 

139 

2 
24 

0 
0 

0 
0 

140 

12 

15 

141 

6 

0 

tf 

5 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

7 

12 

W 

2 

7 

9 

11 

0 

0 

15 

11 

142 

0 
3 

4 

2 
0 
6 

16 
8 

1 

3 
13 
9 

27 
17 
17 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
13 
0 

0 
16 
0 

13 
15 
6 

28 

22 

6 

5 
12 
4 

3 
14 

8 

9 
8 
0 

27 
5 

1 

143 

144 

4 

8 

4 

8 

145 

2 

0 

18 

18 

25 

8 

2 

0 

0 

6 

9 

36 

39 

11 

15 

8 

1 

4 

8 

13 

146 

8 
12 

0 
0 

8 
13 

15 
60 

17 
40 

2 

8 

0 
0 

1 

0 

5 
0 

2 

17 

8 

7 

14 
35 

20 
40 

5 
36 

6 
38 

4 
87 

48" 

5 
64 

7 
43 

147 

24 

25 

148 

2 

0 
3 

5 
8 

12 
12 

14 
24 

0 
0 

2 
0 

"6' 

"q 

1 
0 

5 
0 

6 
15 

6 
28 

2 
3 

3 
5 

1 
2 

2 
5 

1 
0 

2 
0 

149 

1 

7 

150 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Or 

151 

0 

0 

11 

11 

20 

4 

5 

7 

18 

8 

2 

26 

30 

12 

15 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

152 

2 

0 

7 

10 

29 

0 

0 

12 

24 

0 

6 

21 

19 

18 

80 

5 

12 

3 

9 

8 

7 

153 

"6' 

"6" 

4 
0 

8 
8 

82 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
6 

24 
6 

..... 

4 

0 

1 
14 

10 
12 

154 

8 

1 

0 

0 

156 

0 
4 

1 

7 

8 
7 

6 

4 

2 
8 

3 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 

5 
7 

4 

2 
5 

1 
3 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

.... 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

157 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

0 

0 

10 

5 

158 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

13 

5 

0 

5 

8 

5 

0 

3 

4 

159 

u 

I 

0 
8 

8 
9 

5 
4 

12 
10 

I 
6 

7 
20 

6 
0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

101 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10ii 

8 

80 

8 
66 

13 
169 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
66 

6 
100 

1 
66 

2 
46 

2 
66 

8 
53 

1 

2 

103 

«... 

66 

29 

164 
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Table  6.— /Statistics  of  pvhUc 


State  and  i)ost- 
offlce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 
in- 
struc- 
tors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paxlng 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

8 

• 

1«6 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
178 
174 
176 
176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
186 

187 

DISTBICI  or  CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Washington. 

....do 

Central  High  School . 
High  School  (colored^ 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Summerlin  Institute 
High  School 

F.  R.Lane 

14 

7 

1 
2 

1 
1 
5 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

2 
1 
2 
0 

2 
0 
8 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

2 

0 

24 

7 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

2 
0 

1 
0 
6 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
0 

1 

1 
8 
10 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

} 

0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 

1 

4 
2 

361 
70 

20 
32 
3 
12 
84 

29 
15 
19 
16 
36 

20 
7 
8 
18 
16 
28 

12 

81 

21 

8 

37 
25 
181 

0 
30 

82 
26 
9 
11 
15 
25 
26 
26 

4 
16 
100 
,  0 
28 
23 
8 
10 
20 
18 

20 
72 
16 

654 

280 

26 
42 

9 

6 

28 

61 
10 
31 
25 
30 

30 
2 
6 
18 
20 
33 

14 
21 
27 
7 

64 

40 
847 

140 
85 

82 
36 
28 

9 
26 

0 
25 
29 

6 
10 

0 
220 
33 
87 
14 
16 
16 
10 

40 
130 
80 

36 

6 
.... 

6 
2 
6 

1 
0 
22 

20 
0 

"T 

3 
0 
2 
2 
0 
23 

F.  L.  Cardozo 

(Jeorge  Stuart 

W.  F.  Yocum 

G.  L.  Lowey 

M.S.  Field 

E.  P.  Cater 

Frederick  Pasco  . . 
WllUe  Wallls 

F.  H.  Robinson.... 

J.  B.  Stuart 

W.  B.  Grlffln 

J.  M.  Streator 

W.H.  Berry 

B.  Howe 

FLORIDA. 

Anthony  

Bartow 

Dade  City 

Eustls 

High  School  (dept.).. 
East  Florida  Semi- 
nary. 
Duval  High  School... 
High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Kings  Ferry 

Lady  Lake 

Marlanna 

Montlcello 

Ocala 

High  School 

Jefferson   Collegiate 

Institute. 
High  School 

Palatka    

do 

Quincy 

do 

St.  Augustine..! 
Ranford      .  . 

do 

W.E.  Knlbloe 

W.  B.  Lynch 

G.  M.  Edgar,  ll.  d. 

B.  0.  Graham 

F.  M.  Chute 

H.  P.  Woodbeair... 
W.H.  Cox 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

Seminary  West  of 

Suwanee  River 

Tallahassee 

Tampa 

Umatilla 

....'I.do 

Waukeenah 

Webster 

OEOBOIA. 

Amerlcus 

Athens...... 

Waukeenah  Academy 
High  School  (dept.) !. 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

J.  E.  Mathis 

T.  J.  Simmons 

W.  A.   Bass  and 
Miss  N.  C.  Ser- 
geant. 

JonnNeeley 

T.  E.  HoUlngs- 
worth. 

L.B.  Robeson 

J.O.  Harris 

A.  V.Morris 

G.  B.  Wood 

Elsworth  Brown.. 

W.W.  Daves 

A,  S.  Laird 

W.W.  Pilcher 

J.  K.  Cain 

188 
189 

190 

8 
90 

0 

0 
0 

30 

Atlanta 

do 

Augusta 

Tubman  High  School 
High  School  (dept.) .. 

High  School 

191 

Carrollton 

Cartersvllle 

Cedartown 

Dalton ..... 

192 

193 
194 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

.12 
2 
2 

15 
0 
0 

195 

Dawsonvllle 

do 

196 

Flovllla 

do 

197 

Forsyth 

Hilllard  InsUtute 

Collegiate  Institute. .. 

Dandy  Grove    High 
SchooL 

Leesburg  Academy.. 

High  School 

High  School  (boys)... 

Gresham  High  School 

Montezuma  Institute 

High  School  (dept.).. 

Norwood  Institute... 

Houston  High  School 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

Rocky  Mount  Acad- 
emy. 

High  School 

... 

.... 

198 

Franklin 

Jewells 

... 

199 

?00 

Leesburg 

X^ocust  Grove.... 

10 

6 
12 
0 

""6" 

201 
202 

J.  R.  WUllams  .... 
C.  B.  Chapman.-.. 
Bessie  flT  MerriU. 

W.  B.  Merrltt 

J.  E.  Pendergrast. 
J.W.Ellington... 

W.  B.  Dew v.. 

J.  E.J.Warren — 
E.W.  Russell 

B.  H.Ivey 

9(r\ 

....do 

204 
?!n5 

Montezuma 

Newnan 

206 
207 

Norwood 

Perry ............ 

'i¥ 

1 

'is' 

0 

208 

Quitman . , 

209 
f!10 

Rocky  Mount 

Sanders  vllle 

Savannah  ....... 

211 

....~.do 

H.F.  Train 

212 

Sparta 

do I 
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f 

1 

1 

3 

e 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber OTe- 

for  col- 
lege 

scien- 
tific 

course. 

i 

1 

1 

j 

!• 

i 

1 

1 
§ 
6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1" 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

© 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

so 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

18 

0 

301 
8d 

253 
80 

5 
7 
8 

811 
260 

0 
16 
4 

10 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

138 
4 

0 
0 

873 
24 

0 
0 

167 
"0 

10 
20 
3 
12 
11 

13 
1 

18 
15 
25 

4 
7 
5 

14 
8 

11 

6 
1 

21 
8 

84 
25 

131 

0 
9 

25 
15 
9 
6 
15 
10 
15 
6 

6 
15 
100 

■'20' 
23 
3 
9 
10 
2 

20 

61 

6 

262 
130 

12 
85 
9 
5 
5 

13 
4 
10 
25 
23 

12 
1 
5 

14 
6 

16 

10 
2 

27 
6 

51 
40 
347 

90 
8 

25 
25 
17 
6 
4 
0 
18 
5 

4 
10 

0 
220 
17 
37 
14 
16 

5 

6 

40 

118 

5 

138 
10 

5 

7 

221 

80 

6 
8 

81 
15 

6 

182 

105 

6 

86 

5 
5 

97 
0 

6 
12 

169 
20 

5 
4 

382 
260 

6 
15 

165 
166 

167 

.... 

.... 

2 

168 

169 

"'*' 

.... 

0 
15 

7 
0 

12 
1 

15 

5 

2 

11 
0 
7 
0 

20 

6 

0 

2 

1 

12 
6 
10 
20 
2 

12 
2 

"9" 
6 
0 

14 

1 
27 

7 

18 

170 

13 
19 

17 

29 
0 
5 
15 
26 

8 
7 
8 
2 
4 
22 

8 

2 

21 

2 

85 
25 
131 

0 
7 

82 
15 
8 
5 
4 
15 
8 
5 

4 

5 
00 

0 
15 
20 

1 
10 

7 

3 

01 

2 

8 

25 

28 

3 
1 
6 
6 
4 
23 

12 
2 

16 
6 

52 
40 

347 

66 
8 

82 
20 
27 
5 
7 
0 
10 
3 

4 

10 
0 
200 
15 
29 
12 
7 
5 
6 

40 
115 
27 

1 

6 
0 

8 
0 

0 

9 
0 

0 

33 
0 

0 

0 

5 

12 
0 
8 
1 

10 

2 

1 

81 
0 

12 
4 

1 

4 

15 

171 

11 

10 
18 
10 
8 

8 
7 
14 
5 
8 
0 

12 
8 

21 
8 

9 

172 

.... 

0 

0 

2 

4 

173 

174 

"" 

.... 

7 
3 

"6' 
2 
5 
0 

0 
20 

0 

0 
0 

0 

■  6' 

8 

10 
0 

12 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

176 

176 

10 
5 

10 
0 

1T7 

178 

2 
0 

■"6" 

8 
2 

4 

6 

4 
11 

12 

1 

21 
0 

0 

5 

181 

0 

1 

7 
8 
6 
0 
1 
4 
0 
2 

8 

1 
2 
4 
16 

14 
1 

27 
0 

18 
2 

847 

30 
0 

0 
0 

2 

..... 

5 
8 

179 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

5 

180 
181 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0< 

0 
0 
10 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

0 

0 

0 
0 
13 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

12 

1 

21 
8 

28 
12 
181 

0 

1 

0 

14 
1 

25 
7 

86 

8 

347 

90 

1 

0 

12 
0 

15 
0 

9 

0 

14 
0 

16 
0 

18 

182 

1 
0 

188 

2 

0 

184 
185 

186 

'22" 
25 

0 

"6" 

0 
2 

22 

2 

74 

27 

187 

5 
119 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

84 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

188 

131 

847 

0 

0 

1 

0 

149 
0 

180 
190 

1 

8 
8 

1 
1 
0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

191 

192 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
4 
0 
0 

2 
6 
0 
0 

15 
0 
2 
2 

25 
0 

■*8' 

0 
5 
0 
0 

0 
13 
0 
0 

3 

1 
7 
2 

2 
10 
5 
8 

193 

I 

0 
0 

194 
195 
196 

197 

0 

2 

1 

0 
0 
6 

"6" 

0 

1 
1 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

"6' 

2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

"o" 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'"6" 

0 
16 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

8 
0 

6 

15 

85 

..... 

16 
5 
2 

20 
18 

1 
86 

5 
0 

6 
10 
.0 
125 

0 
80 

5 

8 
15 
10 

8 
65 

196 

199 

0 

0 

0 

200 
201 

0 

0 

20 

20 
..... 

6 

1 
1 

0 
85 
7 
8 
2 
1 

0 

.... 

0 

0 
20 
0 
8 
0 
0 

202 
203 

0 

0 

0 
IS 
2 

8 
5 

1 
0 

7 
11 

"*d" 

0 
6 
0 
0 

204 
205 

1 

1 

206 
207 

8 

0 

0 

208 

209 

0 

0 

9 
25 

20 
02 
17 

2 

4 
4 

18 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
11 

4 

8 
20 
10 

6 
17 

14 
88 

1 

11 
8 

9 

20 

8 

210 
211 
212 
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Table  Q,— Statistics  of 


' 

State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

• 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

6 

j 

6 

S 

i 

1 

d 

3 

4 

3 

a 

t 

n 

15 

1 

9 

10 
2 

213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 

GBORGTA— cont'd. 

Temple.  , 

Temple  Seminary.... 
High  School       

J.  R.  Spence.  A.B.. 

E.  A.  Smith 

W.J.McKennie... 

H.P.Baker........ 

F.  L.  Squlers 

C.  W.  Powers 

C.  A.  Foreman.... 
M.M.Lane 

L  F.  Edwards 

G.W.Smith 

J.  H.  Broomal 

Samuel  McBride.. 
D.Griffln 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 

5 
8 

2 

5 
4 

7 

1 
3 
0 

0 
2 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

i 

3 
1 

1 
1 

I 

2 

4 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 

1 

1 
1 

? 

1 
2 
0 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 

2 

5 
8 

8 

21 
57 
19 

12 
30 
35 
25 
0 

33 
26 
14 
24 
13 
27 
16 
18 
57 
35 
21 
14 

6 
27 
47 
22 
12 
12 
.    24 

6 
10 

7 
27 

7 
32 

12 

25 

21 

47 

20 

29 

5 

44 

25 

9 

6 

9 

31 

96 

142 

eo 

28 
98 

152 

32 
70 
32 

14 
28 
23 
20 
9 

41 
27 
27 
30 
13 
23 
% 
37 

110 
68 
51 
33 
27 
27 
74 
29 
33 
17 

114 
10 
24 

17 
56 
11 
36 

46 

ao 

21 
64 
f& 
50 

8 
68 
50 
18 
14 
13 
53 

0 
252 

80 

186 
201 

432 

Valdosta 

West  Point 

IDAHO. 

Bellevue 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School  (dept.)-. 
High   School 

6 

4 

Boise  Citi' 

Halley 

....T.do 

0 

1 

0 
2 

Lewiston 

.     do      .... 

Moscow 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

ILLINOIS. 

Amboy : 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"6" 

222 

Areola 

228 

Astoria 

do 

2''4 

Athens 

do 

225 

285 

Atkinson 

Atwood 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School  ...    . 

G.  S.  Morris 

A.  S.  Hall 

2*>7 

Auburn  Park.... 

AiigustA  .. 

do 

228 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School  (East).. 
High  School  (West).. 
High  School 

Caroline  Grote.... 

G.E.  Fellows 

A.V.  Qreenman... 
Helen  S.  Wyllis... 
L.  R.Chapin 

D.  B.Hazen 

A.C.Butler 

H.  J.  Klem 

S.  C.  Zinser.M.s... 

J.  G.  Lucas 

J.M.Martin 

A.  E.  Whltten 

S.  J.  Bookmyer... 
M.    M.   Pinckley. 

superintendent. 
G.N.  Maxwell 

E.  E.  Hand 

W.  E.  McEwen.... 
J.  W.Creekmur... 

Laura  L.  Bass 

R.  B.  Anderson.... 
G.  D,  Humphrey.. 

Clyde  Slone 

E.  S.  Combs 

Bradford  Farmer. 
John  Loeffler 

E.  F.Adams 

Helena  B.  Pierson 

F.  P.  Manly 

O.  J.  Kem 

219 

Aurora 

.... 

"6" 

230 
231 

....do 

Austin 

232 

Harry 

do 

2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

233 

BaUiria 

do 

234 

Hiardstown ...  . 

do 

235 

Belleville 

do 

236 

Belvidere 

....do 

Hi?h  School  (North) . 
High  School  (South). 
High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

237 

1 

0 

238 

Bement 

239 

Bloomlngton 

Briralleld 

Bushnell...  . 

0 
0 

0 
0 

240 
241 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

242 

Byron 

do 

243 

Cairo 

Douglass  High  School 
Sumner  High  School. 
Maple    Wood     High 

School. 
High  School 

244 

...do 

245 

Camp  Point 

Canton 

?4A 

— 

247 

CarlinviUe 

do 

2i8 

Car  mi 

..do     

4 

"o 

7 

'26" 

"o" 

249 
250 

CarrolUon 

Carthage 

Centralla .    . . 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School      ..  . 

251 

do 

252 
253 

Cerro  Gordo 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Hiurh  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

254 

do 

0 

"s" 

0 
25 

6 

3 

0 

"5" 
.... 

0 
20 

8 

1 

255 

Chatsworth 

do 

256 

Chebanse 

..do 

257 

Cherry  Valley... 
Chester.  . 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

258 

Julia  A.  Sebastian. 

J.  F.  Claflin 

W.  A.  McAndrew . 

C.  A.  CJook 

?Si9 

Chicago 

High  School  (English) 
Hl^h   School    (Hyde 

High  School  (Jeffer- 
son). 

High  School  (Lake).. 

High    School    (Lake 
View). 

High  School  (North 
Division). 

m> 

do 

261 

do 

9ef?. 

J.  E.  Armstrong. .. 
C.  W.  French ;. 

O.  S.W«»tcott 

263 

...  .do 

9M 

do 

1 

1    1 
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public  high  acAoo2»— Ck>ntinued. 


Nttm- 

Number  of  stxidents  nursulng— 

(; 

beri 

?re4 

partus 
tor  col- 
lege 

c 

; 

1 

1 

f 

f 

1 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■* 
4 

5 

1 

5 

i 

4> 

« 

^ 

« 

6 

«) 

o 

^ 

o 

d 

eS 

1 

b 
3 

i 

tf 

i 

1 

i 

"3 
g 

6 

6 

i 

1 

i 

1 

6 

3 

-3 
g 

1 

11 

li» 

s 

S 

s 

S 

& 

^ 

fe 

S 

fe 

S 

n^ 

& 

S 

£ 

s 

13 

14 

16 

lO 

IT 

18 

19 

do 

31 

3il 

SI3 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

30 

3 

2 

7 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

17 

14 

12 

4 

22 

11 

IS 

6 

27 

15 

218 

1 

1 

4 

9 

5 
6 

14 
14 

27 
26 

1 

12 
19 

6 
19 

18 
83 

12 
14 

11 
10 

5 

8 

19 
8 

12 
6 

4 

18 

12 
8 

8 
20 

14 
6 

214 

4 

1 

12 

5 
4 

8 

10 
3 

216 

5 

3 

216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

217 

0 

0 

0 
4 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 
4 

10 
3 
9 

25 

8 
11 

14 
4 

10 
3 

218 

4 

3 

219 

8 

Zfn 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

12 

8 
8 

SO 
5 
9 

3 
11 
2 

6 

9 
6 

9 
5 
2 

8 
8 
6 

3 
5 

1 

6 

4 

4 

221 

..... 

6 
0 

•?? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

288 

5 

10 

0 
8 
14 
2 

4 

10 

4 
5 

7 
0 

6 
8 
5 
2 

8 

9 

4 

10 

5 

6 

7 
0 

12 
6 
5 
3 

224 

225 

' 

7 
7 

5 
13 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
6 

7 

5 
5 

7 

2 

5 
5 

7 
3 

5 
10 

226 

5 

0 

227 

11 
1& 

4 
37 

7 
83 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
20 

0 
30 

6 
42 

8 
80 

2 
9 

8 
22 

0 
6 

0 
11 

2 
6 

U 
11 

1 

22 

25 
31 

228 

8 

1& 

229 

2 
2 

3 

6 

30 
6 

16 
19 

40 
46- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

8 

24 
13 

9 
27 

11 
2 

20 

11 

11 
3 

19 
11 

11 
4 

20 
16 

280 

1 

5 

231 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

9 

2 

5 

7 

10 

232 

0 
0 

0 

0 

7 
7 

0 
10 

0 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
13 

4 

14 

0 
0 

7 
7 

..... 

7 

6 

10 
6 

283 

3 

7 

11 

234 

7 

10 
11 

28 
15 
3 

40 
22 
4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

35 
0 
0 

38 
0 
0 

46 
12 

8 

70 
13 
12 

46 
9 
3 

70 
14 
8 

46 

4 
6 

70 
10 
9 

7 
6 

20 
7 
2 

46 
6 
5 

70 
6 
8 

285 

286 

1 

0 

237 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

238 

0 
3 

0 
0 

18 
0 

10 
0 

23 
0 

0 
0 

^t 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

4 
0 

10 
6 

57 
10 

3 
3 

20 
0 

5 

6 

35 
3 

230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

240 

11 

3 
9 
0 
6 

11 
0 
7 

7 

1 
19 

7 
SO 

12 
12 
15 

13 

5 
30 
11 
32 

35 
14 

12 

10 

2 

4 

24 

7 
15 

7 

1 

4 

13 

8 
13 

241 

0 

7 
10 

3 
0 
5 

0 
10 
11 
22 

14 
0 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0. 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

8 

242 

243 

2i4 

... 

9 
..... 

3 

11 

11 
6 
2 

12 

3 
5 
6 

9 

16 
7 
6 

6 

"6' 

0 

7 

11 
0 
0 

7 

7 

4 
1 

13 

21 
6 

4 

245 

216 

247 

3 

0 

248 

0 

4 
5 

12 
10 
8 

18 
80 
12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 
5 
5 

28 
8 
10 

3 
..... 

9 

4 
10 

4 
2 
6 

12 

4 
11 

3 

8 

13 

18 

249 

2R0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

4 

8 

5 

10 

251 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2ue 

28 

28 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

24 

10 

16 

10 

23 

0 

0 

7 

14 

258 

2 

7 

8 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

IS 

5 

11 

2 

10 

0 

0 

28 

51 

254 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

7 

4 

9 

4 

5 

3 

8 

3 

8 

2 

295 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

3 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

4 

256 

0 
15 

0 
20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
13 

5 
26 

2 

4 

4 
9 

4 
20 

5 
24 

0 

4 

0 
9 

4 

20 

5 
80 

257 

10 

IS 

13 

258 

0 
14 

0 
2 

0 
28 

68 
50 

*90' 

28 
41 

5 

11 

.... 

80 
6 

82* 

ai9 

130 

180 

12 

16 

4 

30 

20 

50 

63 

68 

85 

200 

0 

0 

19 

40 

57 

6 

8 

2 

7 

20 

21 

24 

36 

17 

20 

10 

12 

10 

12 

17 

20 

281 

0 

4 

27 

7 

48 

3 

1 

0 

13 

19 

66 

25 

70 

2 

43 

1 

26 

2 

43 

2 

40 

202 

28 
40 

29 
111 

57 
236 

9 
21 

3 
13 

12 
22 

39 
65 

29 
42 

86 

leo 

39 
87 

90 
202 

22 
40 

21 
128 

19 
lo 

2» 
62 

17 
19 

21 

59 

21 
30 

27 
132 

263 

264 

1 
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Table  6.— Statistics  of  public 


State  and  post- 
offlce: 

• 
Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
*' sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 

of  s*"^^nt5 
i:.  ■         >"1- 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

I 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

d 

3 

4 

15 
1 

A 

^' 

4 

15 

16 

1 
2 

1 
8 
0 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
0 
1 
8 
0 
1 
8 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1 

3 
•  1 
3 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
3 
8 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 

« 

7 

H 

9 

265 

n.T  .iNOis— con  t'd. 
Chicago     ...  . . 

High  Schcbol  (North- 
west Division). 

High  School  (South 
Division). 

High   School   (West 
Division). 

High  School 

F.  P.FISjC 

80 

206 

291 

20 
15 
13 
70 
13. 
117 
18 
24 

6 
18 
20 
16 

7 
24 
18 
42 
15 
15 
167 
19 
110 
29 
22 

6 
25 
54 
11 
29 
67 
33 
23 
20 

3 
23 
21 

8 

5 
27 
15 
16 
13 
15 
21 
20 
16 
36 

7 
16 
81 
78 
60 
84 
15 
80 
27 
10 
19 
15 

298 

652 

1,078 

26 
41 
27 

145 
7 

184 
23 
28 
10 
27 
40 
18 
31 
24 
24 
95 
20 
30 

823 
31 

157 
24 
45 
16 
26 
78 
28 
46 

115 
42 
39 
27 
4 

89 
25 
10 
23 
33 
19 
S9 
35 
82 
21 
25 
41 
24 
19 
23 

115 
84 

100 
66 
18 
45 
48 
12 
87 
27 

266 

do        

J.  Slocum 

15 
40 

10 

7 

267 

....do 

G.  M.  Clay  berg.... 

O.  W.Colgate 

Minnie  M.  Bishop. 

J.  A.  Reed 

L.  A.  McLouth.... 

F.P.  Fisher 

C.M.McMahon.... 
J.  T.  Bowles,  supt . 
G.  A.  Franklin .... 
Harriet  F.  Yakely. 
Annie  0.  Wright.. 

M.M.Alden 

L.  L.  Llght^ap.... 

0.  L.  Manners 

J.W.  Carle 

L  A.  Smothers 

K.  D.  Harges 

Richard  Rogers... 

W.J.  Pringle 

O.T.  Bright 

W.  C.  Warfield.... 
H.  L.  Boll  wood.... 

C.  C.  Corey 

R.V.De(3raff 

J.  C.  Motmtjoy.... 
W.  P.  Gochenour . 
F.  A.  Roseburgh.. 

J.  E.  Bittinger 

J.  A.  Williams.... 
Mary  E.Gettenry. 

F.W.White 

Ada  M.  Schuabele. 
C.  R.Cross 

268 

Clayton  ......... 

269 

Clinton 

do 

270 

Cowden 

do 

271 

Danville 

do 

0 
0 
35 
0 
0 

0 
0 
40 
0 
0 

272 

Davis      .  ....... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

273 

Decatur 

274 
276 

Dekalb 

Delavan. .. 

do 

do 

276 

Downers  Grove . 
Durand ...-. 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

277 

278 

Earlvllle 

High  School 

.... 

.... 

279 

East  Dubuque... 
East  St.  Louis.. 

Edinburg 

Effingham 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

""IIIdoI.'"I""IIIIII" 

280 

281 
282 

7 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

283 

Elgin 

do 

284 

Elizabeth      .  . 

..  ..  do 

285 

Elrawood 

do 

286 

Englewood 

Eureka 

do 

do 

287 

288 

Evanston       

do 

8 

"6' 
"6* 

2 

5 

"o 
"o 

0 

289 

Farmer  City 

Farmlngton 

Forrest 

do 

290 
291 

do 

do 

292 
293 

Forreston 

Freeport 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School.......... 

294 

Fulton 

Galena 

'I""do!"I"IIII"IIIIII 

295 

5 

7 

296 

Galesburg 

Galva 

do 

297 

do 

29R 

Geneseo 

do 

299 

Geneva 

do 

aoo 

Genoa    . .  ... 

do 

D.  M.Gibbs 

J.  D.  Shoop 

F.  E.  Hobard 

G.  A.Weldon 

W.  A.  Mussett 

D.  W.  Lindsay.... 
J.  S.  Brazier,  A.  B. 

W.  R.  Hatfield 

M.  Blanche  Grlflln. 
J.  L.  Curts 

0 
0 

0 
0 

801 

Gibson  City 

do 

80?! 

Gilman 

do 

803 

Golconda 

do : 

304 

Grayville 

do 

'* 

306 
906 

Greenville 

Green  view 

High  School  (dept.).. 
...:..do 

0 

0 

307 

Griggs  ville 

Hamilton 

High  School 

"2 

0 

306 

do 

309 

Harvard 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

310 

Havana 

EttleL.  Smith.... 
J.  W.  Hartnett.... 

E.  W.Chase 

H.  M.  Anderson... 

J.S.Stanley 

J.  E.  Luckey 

Virginia  Graves.. 
J.Pike    

0 

"6' 

0 

.... 

0 

"o 

0 
.... 

311 

Henry 

do 

312 

Highland  Park.. 
Hillsboro 

do 

313 

do 

314 

Hinsdale 

do 

315 

Ipava 

do 

316 

Jacksonville 

do 

317 

Jersey  ville 

do 

318 

Jollet 

do 

Q.L.  Manchester.. 

0.  W.  Groves 

1.  M.  Ong 

319 

Kankakee 

...     do     .  ... 

0 

8 
2 
0 

0 

"2 

1 
0 
0 

320 

Lacon 

do 

321 

T^a.na.»*lr , 

do 

F.T.  Oldt. :. 

H.  W.Thurston... 
O.F.Philbrook.... 
J.  W.  Tavenner... 
J.W.  Adams 

322 

La  Grange 

do 

323 

Lena 

do 

824 

LeRoy 

High  School  (dept.)-. 
High  School 

825 

Lewistown 
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Juigk  schools— Gontlnued. 


s 

Number  of  students  pursuing—               1 

Num- 

1 

1 

ber  pre- 
partng 
for  col- 
lege 
scien- 
tific 

i 

Ji 

i 

1 

n 

1 

, 

1 

i 

course. 

0 

1 

i 

0 

! 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

4$ 

• 

^ 

« 

6 

^ 

6 

^ 

10 

11 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

94 

95 

96 

1 

99 

30 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

19 

19 

SMO 

91 

39 

93 

9r 

99 

28 
91 

58 

122 

183 
287 

0 
15 

0 
10 

5 
30 

19 
135 

22 

41 

91 
220 

47 
04 

146 
150 

18 
45 

75 
125 

14 
42 

51 
88 

14 
45 

51 

82 

18 

48 

76 
127 

265 

25 

20 

266 





130 

235 

790 

40 

7 

15 

158 

39 

232 

189 

479 

74 

270 

41 

202 

41 

202 

74 

m 

267 

0 
13 

13 
8 

17 
26 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 
8 
3 

45 

26 
26 

4 
67 

..... 

8 
5 

13 
10 

1 
4 
4 
10 

5 
13 

5 
20 

.... 

is' 

1 
4 

4 
19 

5 

13 

5 

26 

268 

209 

270 

4 

12 

15 

40 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

23 

271 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

J 

272 

33 
5 

86 
0 

40 
0 

6 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

25 
0 

40 
0 

00 

18 

125 
23 

14 

18 

85 
23 

57 
18 

55 

23 

12 
0 

13 
0 

.11 
18 

23 

273 

0 

0 

274 

0 

0 

8 

21 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

20 

4 

5 

2 

8 

6 

275 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

5 

9 

0 

0 

5 

10 

276 

8 
14 

8 
8 

17 
4 

2 

4 

12 

6 
4 

8 
4 

14 
13 

277 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

278 

4 

4 
0 

0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

4 
16 

6 
27 
19 

2 
2 

7 

11 

5 
4 
9 

2 

1 
11 

5 
10 
9 

279 

0 
0 

0 
0 

280 

281 

0 

0 

10 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

8 

9 

0 

0 

7 

9 

282 

14 

15 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

8 

20 

2 

20 

20 

4 

5 

4 

12 

283 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

284 

5 

26 

6 

6 

180 

0 

8 

249 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
27 
0 

0 

74 

0 

10 
88 

15 

14 

150 

7 

6 
48 
8 

111 

10 

22 

8 

8 
19 
0 

10 
40 
0 

6 
58 
13 

8 

142 

11 

285 

.... 

.... 

286 

0 

0 

0 

0 

287 

25 

45 

24 

67 

93 

5 

2 

6 

4 

20 

34 

89 

12 

18 

28 

88 

0 

0 

9 

23 

288 

8 
8 

15 
0 

13 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

2 
0 

16 
6 

12 
10 

6 
1 

10 

7 
12 

289 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

10 

290 

t 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

4 

11 

4 

11 

8 

11 

291 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

292 

0 

0 

10 

28 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

81 

48 

6 

16 

7 

2 

9 

12 

23 

293 

5 
8 
41 
14 

0 

8 

40 

22 

0 
7 
90 
33 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
16 
81 
18 

9 
26 
58 
20 

8 
5 
16 

7 

26 

16 

6 
7 
26 
11 

4 
0 
5 
4 

4 
0 
11 
11 

4 

7 

81 

4 

4 

8 
58 
11 

294 

295 

296 

1 

8 

297 

4 

8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

30 

8 

12 

1 

5 

4 

4 

298 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
3 
16 

6 
4 
29 

4 

8 

8 

14 

8 

5 

4 
6 

4 
0 
0 

5 

0 
0 

5 

5 

299 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
6 

800 

6 

19 

301 

4 
6 

1 
0 

6 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
7 

10 
6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 
0 

3 
0 

1 
7 

S 

802 

303 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

16 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

304 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

305 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

306 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

9 

307 

7 
8 
8 

0 
8 
8 

0 
5 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

13 
8 
9 

25 
14 
12 

2 
8 
3 

22 
5 

12 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
3 

18 

4 
8 

85 
12 
5 

308 

309 

0 

0 

310 

6 

4 

8 
12 

10 
26 

2 
1 

5 
8 

7 
2 

8 
11 

311 

0 

0 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

21 

18 

16 

0 

0 

14 

16 

313 

"2" 

"6' 

7 
5 

7 
2 

18 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

4 
4 

9 
9 

5 
2 

8 
8 

14 
6 

314 

5 

0 

0 

315 

17 
26 

17 

15 
14 
25 

56 

8 
68 

0 

0 

1 

2 
0 

1 

10 
0 

8 
18 
9 

54 

16 
16 

21 
40 
17 

62 
80 
85 

12 
30 
11 

50 
11 

18 
40 
87 

2 

14 

1 

19 
12 
13 

13 
14 
17 

45 

14 
87 

316 

317 

0 

0 

318 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

7 

0 
0 
8 

82 
2 
14 

16 

2 

80 

4 
5 
7 

24 

18 
1 
8 

4 

6 

24 
4 

7 

18 
1 
8 

319 

4 
8 

1 
12 

320 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

821 

19 

88 

10 

21 

37 

8 

1 

0 

0 

5 

17 

8 

20 

10 

5 

8 

5 

1 

10 

322 

18 
4 

8 
9 

8 
26 

6 
4 

8 
14 

5 

0 

8 
0 

7 
4 

6 
6 

823 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

324 

— - 

2 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

U 

6 

8 

11 

1 

8 

3 

8 

325 
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Table  ^.—StaUsiica  ofpMic 


Stale  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institutioxL 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

W- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1, 

1 

i 

1 

9 
1 

6 

-a 

•  1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

• 

r 

s 

• 

?9« 

nxnrois-cont'd. 

Lexington 

Lincoln      ....... 

Lewiston 

M.  P.  Bovard 

A.  M.  MlUer 

Charles  Curtis 

J.  K.  Yoder 

C.W.Hart 

2 

17 
37 
35 
21 
'M 
15 
80 
9 
20 
29 
21 
25 
17 

20 
11 
28 
14 
13 
16 
37 
12 
35 
24 
15 
25 
20 
32 
14 

8 
12 

8 
20 
44 
20 

^ 

4 
30 
48 
15 
18 
31 
11 

106 
5 
21 
34 
19 
25 
22 
22 

125 
5 
24 
25 
47 
17 
31 
46 
15 
8 
20 

84 

67 
66 
23 
23 
55 
32 

n 

32 
38 
82 
66 
26 

21 
19 
62 
IS 
20 
38 

105 
36 
65 
12 
55 
48 
15 
52 
22 
20 
20 
17 
SO 
41 
24 
25 
12 
18 
80 
78 
10 
62 
SO 
12 

150 
25 
26 
76 
28 
28 
24 
53 

800 
5 
47 
86 
50 
19 
41 
47 
16 
10 
80 

2 

"'6" 

"2" 

"9" 
0 

2 

'6* 

'iV 

0 

P7 

do 

^ff< 

Lltchiield      

do     

V9 

Lockport .... 

do 

'^H) 

Loda             

do 

Vtt 

Macomb  ....  -  r 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High    J^rhnnl    ^ 

'n** 

Marengo     ...... 

93 

Maroa 

....T.do 

B.F.Shipley 

J.  P.  Yo<ier 

L.  A.  Wallace 

E.A.Naylor 

Mary  A.  Pout. 

William  Jenkins.. 

B.  E.  Decker 

J.  S.  Ward 

J.  M.  Bowlby 

Frank  Harry 

T.  S.  Davy 

^nt 

Mart>eilles     

do 

Vfi 

Marshall 

do 

vm 

Mason  City 

do 

0 

"o 

"6" 
"'6' 

0 

"o 

"o 
"o 

rw 

Mattoon 

do    

338 

Mendota 

Meredosia 

Metaniora 

High  School  (Black- 
stone. 
High  School 

*M0 

T.do 

»1 

Metropolis  City . 
Mil  ford 

do 

.  .  ..do 

:viA 

Mlnier*         

do 

Mi 

Mlnonk 

do 

L.  J.  Hancock 

B.C.Caldwell 

H.  P.LiUle 

W.  D.  McDoweU.. 

P.  E.  Auten 

George  Blount 

M.  P.  MUler 

M.J.  Stevnnaon... 

W.  A.  Pratt , 

WiUiam  Mines.... 
S.  B.  Whittington 

R.  P.Bunnell 

L.  Bern  venter 

C.  E.  Smith 

J.  L.  Hughes 

N.  S.  ScoveU 

W.  B.  Davis 

H.  S.  Hoffman 

S.  M.  Grimes 

John  Snyder 

W.  H.  Clemens.... 

Fred  Barton 

H.  W.  Shryock.^. 
MattieE.McCaU,. 

A,  W.  MerrUl 

J.O.  Leslie 

W.  T.  Gooden 

L.  S.  Ham ,-. 

:Mft 

Moline    

do 

ft4<t 

Momence 

...do 

0 

1 

347 

Monmouth 

do 

"148 

Montlcello 

do 

M9 

Morris           .    .. 

do       

"2 
3 

.... 

1 

SGO 
D51 

Morrison 

Mount  Carmel . 
Mount  Carroll... 
Mount  Pulaski.. 
Mo  ant  Vernon.. 
NapervUle 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

3&2 

do 

do 

?M 

do 

TKVt 

do 



"6* 
"6' 

0 

"6' 
"o 

0 

3'iA 

Nashville 

do  ..-. 

3W 

Nauvoo 

do 

Rfi8 

Newman 

do 

mo 

Newton 

do 

mn 

Nokomis 

do 

361 

Normal 

Nunda 

do 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Hl^h  School 

:m 

Oakland 

»VI 

Oak  Park 

do 

13 

"o 

0 
0 
12 
0 

"o 

n 
"6" 

0 
0 

12 
0 

'28 

"z 

3(V> 

Odell 

do 

wvt 

Olney 

do    

ffvr 

Oregon 

do 

MR 

Oswegfo    ........ 

Hij^  School  (dept.).. 
High  .School 

MB 

Ottawa 

Tf7f> 

Pana    

High  School  (east).. 
High  School  (west).. 
High  School 

S7t 

do 

Paris 

ar* 

A-  Harvey 

jr73 

Paxton 

....T-do 

T.  L.  Evans 

N.J.  HInion 

Lewis  Goodrich... 
Annie  S.  Newman. 

A.  W.  Beasly 

C.  V.  McReynolds. 
P.  W.  Smedley .... 
J.  E.  Alexander... 
Geoi^e  Selby»  A.  M. 

W.  McFarlane 

R.  W.  Burton 

H.  C.Forbes 

S.R.Kyle 

37 

Payson 

do 

:r7j) 

Pocatonlca 

do 

3n*^ 

Pekln 

do 

0 

0 

877 

Peoria 

do 

878 

Peotone 

do 

87V 

Peru 

do 

"z 

.... 

8K(1 

Petcrahurg 

do 

38T 

Pittsfield  :. 

do 

38^ 

Piano 

do 

8H8 

Polo 

do 

n8t 

Princeton 

do 

ms 

Rantoul    ^..... 

do 

886 
887 

Ridge  Farm 

Robinson 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

J.  H,  Moore 

D.  W.Creekmur... 

"• 

"q 
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high  sdioois — Continued. 


1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

. 

ber  pre- 
paring 

1 

1 

for  col- 

p 

. 

1 

lege 

^ 

fr 

^ 

scien- 
tific 
coorae. 

o 

1 
a 

i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

0 

A 

9 

« 

6 

« 

6 

6 

6 

0 

o5 

1# 

a 
11 

li» 

6 

e8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

18 

i 

19 

1 

1 

i 

6 
1 
33 

94 

1 

i 

20 

1 

97 

98 

i 

30 

13 

14 

16 

1« 

17 

90 

91 

95 

99 

1 

0 

7 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

8 

7 

4 

3 

4 

3 

10 

15 

82t 

10 

10 
26 

15 
38 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 

14 

40 
14 

5 
3 

12 
3 

7 
4 

10 
2 

2 
10 

10 

4 

15 

30 
18 

327 

0 

a 

328 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

9 

3 

8 

6 

5 

5 

3 

399 

"7>' 

"(i 

20 

3 
2 

3 
17 

9 
19 

12 
26 

6 

1 

3 
14 

6 

1 

8 
14 

4 

4 
16 

339 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

S3t 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

16 

6 

18 

8 

9 

5 

13 

19 

332 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

It 

333 

2 

"6" 

1 

10 
"9 

14 
16' 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

19 

8 
17 

18 
18 
28 

10 
2 

4 

14 

5 
7 

10 
5 
10 

14 

9 
8 

0 
2 
4 

0 
5 
13 

334 

336 

11 

336 

8 

A 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

47 

9 

26 

5 

10 

0 

0 

16 

837 

7 

2 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

7 

8 

4 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

386 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

3 

12 
8 

10 
2 

7 
5 

'S 

7 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

339 

349 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

20 

3 

5* 

5 

15 

4 

5 

15 

341 

.... 

— - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

7 

1 
12 

8 

9 

28 

2 
2 
3 

8 

"9' 

6 
1 
2 

4 
9 
9 

"2 
0 

"0 

8 

5 
16 

342 

"o 

"o 

843 

] 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

344 

15 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

45 

12 

22 

18 

21 

2 

10 

106 

Mfr 

8 

12 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 

3 

12 

3 

12 

0 

0 

12 

346 

21 
6 

3D 
8 

0 
0 

0 

9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

29 
IS 

44 

7 

6 
3 

11 

1 

15 
8 

16 

4 

0 
5 

0 

1 

0 
7 

847 

3f8 

2 
♦5 

6 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
7 

15 
9 

4 
4 

8 
9 

3 

e 

12 

11 

4 
4 

8 

4 

8 

6 

849 

2 

2 

aso 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

2 

11 

5 

0 

0 

9 

351 

9 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

9 

17 

10 

18 

0 

0 

17 

352 

14 

22 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 
8 
3 
7 

14 
20 
5 
12 

3 

7 

8 
8 

0 
ft 

7 

20 

0 

4 

3 

7 

14 

363 
364 

0 
5 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

? 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

..... 

1 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
12 

365 

866 

♦3 

3 

39 
12 
12 

30 
12 
10 

3 
23 
12 

3 
5 

10 

11 
8 
3 

2 
3 
3 

0 

0 

2 

7 

a 

357 

10 

12 

358 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■3 

359 

4 

8 

12 
7 

1 

19 
19 
2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 
4 

.... 

12 

1 

360 

0 

1 

0 
0 

361 

1 

8 

4 

2 

■■■"2 

4 

362 

"6* 

"6" 

1 
26 

1 

6 
89 

1 
11 

8 
29 
20 
17 

12 
28 
5 
30 

4 
8 
5 
2 

4 

30 
3 
11 

12 

I 

6 

12 
10 
2 
10 

4 

5 

18 
18 
3 
10 

363 

5 

7 

3 

3 

8 

18 

364 

4 

•    2 

2 

11 

366 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

366 

4 

4 

b 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

4 

7 

3 

13 

5 

5 

13 

367 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3C8 

50 

65 

6 

6 

2 

20 

20 

32 

47 

63 

15 

26 

20 

25 

8 

4 

43 

369 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

4 

16 

1 

14 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

370 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

8 

12 

7 

5 

5 

371 

17 

38 

31 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

53 

9 

23 

11 

14 

6 

9 

14 

372 

4 
3 

8 

1 

0 
0 

9 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

6 

4 

15 

8 

2 
2 

9 
8 

4 
1 

8 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15 
8 

373 

2 

0 

374 

« 

0 

1 
75 

a 

0 

15 

175 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

35 

2 

6 

14 

21 
95 

1 
9 

9 
2 
20 
3 
8 

9 

27 

70 

2 

7 

9 
8 
15 

9 
83 
45 

"9" 

6 

0 

8 
6 

1 

6 
0 
20 
3 
7 

9 
16 
14 

4 
24 

375 

2 

3 

376 

12 
0 

18 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

40 
3 

4 

60 
2 

25 

377 

378 

379 

10 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

25 

7 

9 

15 

20 

4 

30 

380 

7 

9 

20 

0 

31 
0 

3 
0 

1 

0 

25 

8 

35 

15 

12 
7 

14 
12 

7 
3 

13 
10 

7 
0 

13 
0 

14 
6 

381 

0 

0 

0 

0 

382 

— — 

7 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

23 

10 

22 

22 

12 

0 

0 

9 

383 

--— 

.... 

2S 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

36 

39 

18 

16 

0 

0 

5 

4 

2 

384 

---- 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

5 

0 

9 

7 

386 



8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 

386 

2 

8 

2 

S 

10 

.— - 

.... 

— ^ 

8 

12 

9 

2 

2 

10 

387 
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Table  6.—St(Uistic8  atf 


SUte  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  princlpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
••sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
aiy  grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

f  or  col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

A 

• 

y 

8 

• 

888 

ILLINOIS— cont'd. 

Rock  Falls 

Rockf ord 

High  School 

S.  A.  Maxwell 

W.  A  Edwards.... 

John  Gavin 

H.  W.Flanegin.... 

M.T.  Veatch 

W.M.Wirt 

M.  BoUan 

1 

1 

18 
08 
20 
10 
12 
20 
8 
3 
20 
14 
21 
04 
120 
44 
60 
20 
10 
30 
18 
9 
7 
86 
38 
15 
82 
13 
20 
12 
21 
36 
24 
33 
12 
22 
87 
20 
22 
7 
10 
26 
23 

80 
23 
4 
18 
18 
27 
13 
68 

27 
21 
20 
17 
12 
18 
24 
23 
82 
83 
15 

20 

160 
20 
26 
38 
80 
7 
15 
28 
20 
33 
07 

174 
49 

180 
84 
21 
42 
24 
28 
9 
47 
05 
21 
62 
26 
85 
22 
30 
45 
35 
63 
15 
33 
46 
80 
81 
21 
80 
29 
81 

81 
24 
8 
17 
46 
36 
60 
78 

69 
18 
28 
48 
14 
20 
28 
88 
86 
88 
28 

889 

do 

4 

4 
0 

8 

2 
0 

890 
891 

Roodhouse  

RossTille 

RushvlUe .---  --.- 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School  _,,.,_,,_ 

892 

do 

893 

Sandwinif 

do 

1 

0 

894 

San  Jose    ....... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

896 

Savanna . 

B.  F.  Hendricks... 

W.D.Smith 

E.  H.Owen 

M.  L.  Weems 

J.  M.  Nlckles 

William  Helmle... 
Anna  Parmalee... 

R,  Williams 

A.  J.  Blanchard... 
J.  R.  Boulware.... 
D.  O.  Wlthmer.... 

T.N.Fleming 

J.  H.  SUckney 

M.  MfMlison 

W.J.Myers 

J.W.Hays 

W.  F.  Baxter 

P.  M.  Silloway .... 
T.  W.  B.  Everhart. 
I.C.  Baker 

890 

Shannon       

High  School 

0 
3 

0 
5 

897 

Shelbyville 

....T.do 

896 

Sheldon       

do 

899 

Sparta — . 

do 

400 

Sorlnsfleld 

do 

4 
0 
2 
0 
0 

8 
0 

4 
0 
0 

401 

Sterling 

do 

402 

Streator 

do 

403 

Sycamore 

do 

404 

Tikllula     

do 

406 
400 

Taylorville 

Thomson 

Toulon........... 

High  School  (west) .. 
High  School 

407 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

0 

0 

406 

Turner           .... 

409 

Tuscola  ......... 

do 

410 

Urbana     ........ 

do 

411 

Vandalia 

do 

0 
0 

0 
0 

412 

Virden 

do 

413 

VlrgiT^^a 

do 

414 

Warren..... 

......do 

415 

Warsaw 

do 

A.  W.  Hussey 

A.  C.  Hazen 

F.L.  Calkins 

H.  F.RxUison 

C.L.  Sawyer 

Sophia  Watson.... 
J.  B.  Rassweller... 

C.  H.  Andrews 

G.  E.Perry 

WilUamGay 

J.  A.  Montgomery. 
F.  H.Chase,  M.  A.. 

J.  N.KeUey 

W.  D.  Edmunds... 

J.  Z.  A.  McCaughan 
J.  C.  Comstock .... 

M.E.Meartz 

E.  M.Teeple 

S.  E.  Harwood .... 

B.  B.  Harrison.... 

C.  S.  Thomas 

Grace   H.   Wood- 
bum '. 

0 

1 

410 

Washburn 

do 

417 

Washington 

Watseka 

do 

418 

do 

"i5" 

0 

14' 

0 

419 

Waukegan 

do 

420 

Waverly 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

421 

Wheaton 

WhitehaU 

Wilmington 

Winchester 

Windsor 

422 
423 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Hlfih  School 

0 

0 

424 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

425 

426 
427 

Winnebago 

Woodstock 

Yorkville 

INDIANA. 

Amboy...*. 

Andrews 

High  School  (dept.).. 

do 

High  School 

0 

1 

428 

0 

0 

429 

Amboy  Academy 

High  School 

430 

431 

Arcadia 

High  School  (dept.)-. 
do 

432 

Argos 

0 
0 
0 

12 

"6' 

0 
0 
0 

14 

"'6' 

433 

Attica 

High  School 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

434 

Auburn 

485 

Bedford 

480 

Blooming^n 

do 

piTifft/>n     

do 

437 

W.  P.  Burris 

C.E.  Clarke 

B.  McAlpine 

T.N.James 

H.H.  Miller 

J.  E.  McCartney,  A.B 

CW.McClure 

R.  F.Evans 

Clara  E.  Kinney.. 

A.  U  Baldwin 

J.  H.  Tomlin 

438 

Boonvllle 

do 

489 

Bourbon 

do 

440 

Brazil 

do 

441 

Bremen 

High  School  (dept) .. 

High  School 

do 

1 

8 

23' 
0 

0 
9 

0 

"6' 

442 

Bristol 

443 

Brookvllle 

444 

Brown ->  town 

Butler 

do 

445 

...      do 

440 

Cambridge  City . 
Clinton 

do 

447 

do 
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pfublic  high  schoolS'-Continued. 


1 

i 

Number  of  students  pursuing^ 

Nwm- 

berpre- 

1 

b 

lor  col- 

3 

J 

lege 
sden- 

tiflc 
course. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,1 

1 

' 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

d 

P 

^ 

lO 

11 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
a 

1 

30 

Id 

13 

14 

lA 

1« 

ir 

19 

!• 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

90 

9r 

99 

99 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 

7 

6 

7 

*  6 

6 

6 

6 

888 

15 

20 

97 

40 

80 

,0 

4 

0 

0 

25 

85 

81 

66 

10 

44 

10 

15 

10 

6 

18 

14 

8» 

2 

4 

0 
5 

2 

4 
13 

18 
5 

13 
U 
40 

0 
4 
2 

7 
4 
8 

5 
8 
14 

89( 

e 

5 

8 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

0 
0 

6 
4 

11 
11 

891 

6 

12 

892 

0 

0 

0 

10 
0 

25 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 
4 

6 
8 

80 
4 
6 
5 

6 

1 
1 
8 

15 
2 

1 
12 

26 
3 
13 
14 

89^ 

1 

1 
8 

8 
18 
10 

894 

"6' 

"'6' 

14 
5 

VKtfi 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d9t 

1 
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Tablx  e.'-'^StQtisties  tf 


St»i6  and  post- 
omce. 

Name  of  institution. 

1 
Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nsm* 
bernre- 

legs 
classi- 
cal 

COIU»A, 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

# 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

• 

y 

8 

448 

INPZANA— cont'd. 

Colnmbiw '.. 

CotmersriUfi 

Corydon... 

High  School.... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Ftgh  school 

Samuel  WertB.... 
w.  F.  U  Sanders, 

E.  S.  Hallett 

H.C.  Harry 

F.  P.  Mount.i 

H.  J.  Shatep....... 

JeAse  Lewis 

J.  M.  Culver 

W.B.  Davis 

F.  L.  Harris 

J.  L.  Dixon 

T.  F.Fitxartbbon.. 
J.  R.  Blackburn.. - 

Robert  Spear 

U.  G.Cox 

1 

2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

9 
0 
6 

1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

3 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 

.0 
2 

66 

16 
14 

3 
13 
12 

4 

S2 
21 
14 
16 
7 
164 
12 
82 

43 
40 
20 
46 
22 
83 
32 

4 
27 
66 

6 
80 

6 
18 
19 
46 
44 
60 
19 
56 
26 
21 
16 
38 
16 
45 
89 
88 
89 
15 
15 
22 
14 
18 
tl 
09 

8 
49 
16 
41 
80. 
46 
27 

6 
15 
44 

80 
80 
29 
12 
96 
20 
16 
&! 
14 
24 
16 
9 
8 

m 

12 
168 

88 
62 
26 
65 
46 
77 
23 
9 
85 

126 
8 
80 
8 
26 
85 
63 

182 
66 
23 
78 
89 
24 
20 
85 
21 
85 
69 
48 
63 
28 
84 
83 
14 
14 
70 

107 
]0 
60 
18 
62 
40 
65 
29 
22 
6 
« 

449 

460 

5 

1 
0 
6 
0 

3 

1 
0 
6 
0 

461 

Govlngtoa 

do 

462 
4&3 

Orai^toa»vlUe.. 
Danville 

do ,.... 

do 

4M 

Decatur 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  .School..... 

486 

Delphi ^ 

Dublin 

Edtnbur«.„ 

EUzabetEtown .. 
Elwood 

466 

do 

4B7 
468 

460 

do 

do 

do 

4 
0 

2 

8 

480 

jEvansvlUe 

do ,.— 

High  School  (coloTOd) 
High  School 

4^1 

17 
2 

6 

2 

482 

....T-do 

468 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort  .,..— 

Franklin 

Garrett 

Central  Grammar 
School  (High  School 
dept.) 

HlghSclMJol 

do 

C.  T.  Lane....- 

484 

486 

J.  A.  Wood 

Kittle  E.  Palmer.. 

F.  M.  Merda 

W.H.Sims 

G.  S.  Wilson 

G.  L.  Roberts 

P.  V.  Voris 

F.S.  Morgenthaler 
EUaE.  KirtlaiuS.. 

G.  W.  H.jflord 

O.  B.  Hul v.. .-/..... 

C.  M.  Marlle 

F.  W.  Baxter 

F.  O.  Hester 

O.  K.  Baker 

H.G.  Woody 

J.  A.ZeUer 

A.  J.  Johnson 

Walter  Pavey 

A.G.  Hall 

468 

High  School  (dept) .. 
HlgbS^h^l        .... 

.... 

.... 

487 

ftoaben 

488 

Greenfield 

...-T.do 

.... 

—  - 

469 
470 

Greensburg 

Hagerstown 

Huntlngburg 

Huntington 

do 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

471 

472 

do 

.... 

473 

Indianapolis 

Jamestown 

Jefferson vlUe  ... 

Jolletvllle 

Kendalville 

Knightstown 

Kokomo 

High  School  (No.  2).. 
High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

.... 

474 
475 

.... 

.... 

476 
477 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

'26" 

^8 
479 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  bchool .......... 

480 

La  Fayette 

....T.do 

481 
482 

La  Grange 

La  Gro 

High  School  (dept.).. 

¥\\^yx  Sr-hnnl 

483 

La  Porte 

do 

484 

Liberty 

do 

P.  B.  Nye  .. 

T.  H.  Meek 

1 

1 

1 
1 

486- 

Lawrenceburg - 

Lewisville 

Llgonler 

do 

Richsgnare  Academy 
High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

486 

OUver  Steele 

Charles  Dolan 

C.  M.  Leib 

487 

0 

"6' 
1 

1 
2 

0 

1 

4 
6 

488 

Lima 

489 

Loganspor  t 

..-.T.do 

A.  H.  Douglass.... 

A.  W.  Moore 

J.  R.  Starkey 

Edward  Boyle 

J.  W.Casper 

B.J.  Bogue 

J.  W.  Hamilton... 

D.  Culbertson 

I.  W.  Richards .... 

E.  S.  Monroe 

D.C.  Barrett 

B.  F.  Deahl 

J.  P.  Punk 

490 

Mai'ion „.. 

do 

491 
492 

Martinsville 

Michigan  City... 

Middlebury 

Miihawaka 

Monticello 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

493 
494 
495 

High  School 

High  School  (dept) .. 
do 

498 

Moore  field ....... 

do 

497 

Mount  Sterling . 
Mount  Vernon  .. 
Maurice 

High  School 

498 

do 

'"5" 

0 

"o' 

0 

499 

do 

500 

601 

Nappanee 

New  Albany 

...-do ,. 

Newcastle....:. 
New  Harmony .. 
Noblesvllle 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High  School,  Scrlhner 
High  School 

602 
603 

W.  O.  Vance 

C.  N.  Mlckels 

C.  H.Wood 

J.  F.  Haines 

C.N.  Peak 

604 

do 

do „ 

605 

606 

North  Vemoo... 
Oxford... .... 

do 

High  School  (dept) .. 
High  School 

.... 



607 

M.F.  Drear 

J.  W.  Nod 

608 

Patriot 

609 

Pom 

do 

A.  D.Moflet* 
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1 

8 

1 

4 

13 

484 

0 

0 

9 
12 
9 

10 
10 
7 

25 
12 
7 

0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 
16 
14 

15 
20 
12 

"V 

5 

10 
0 

7 

2 

6 

486 

7 
8 

486 

33 

35 

8 

7 

1 

1 

487 

— . 

7 

16 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

8 

12 

4 

6 

0 

0 

6 

488 

11 

R 

30 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

9 

80 

56 

4 

Irt 

4 

16 

0 

11 

11 

489 

5 

12 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

10 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

490 

16 

88 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

86 

6 

10 

17 

16 

0 

0 

6 

491 

15 
'.5' 

85 

"io' 

9 
2 

89 

53 

6 

1 

0 

0 

25 

ao 

20 
5 
5 

36 

4 
12 

8 

1 
5 

9 
2 
7 

8 
6 
6 

9 

4 
7 

492 

2 
0 

3 
0 

1 
6 

498 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

494 

.... 

4 

6 
8 

14 
6 

4 

6 

8 
9 

2 
0 

6 
0 

4 

1 

8 

2 
0 

6 
0 

10 

£ 

406 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

406 





6 

2 

8 

3 

13 

407 

-^.. 

•--- 

16 

5 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

22 

54 

24 

58 

3 

12 

4 

87 

6 

0 

7 

498 

1W 

26 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

79 

23 

38 

13 

25 

10 

18 

13 
8 

7 

26 

499 

8 

an 

5 
33 

"25' 

■43" 

8 
7 

5 
13 

5d0 

.... 

, 

25 

22 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

601 

0 

0 

2 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

6 

8 

12 

15 

12 

16 

16 

602 

8 

8 

11 

28 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

23 

11 

17 

11 

14 

4 

16 

4 

608 

-.-. 

.... 

12 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

8 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

604 

3 

2 

17 

24 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

35 

8 

6 

18 

16 

8 

6 

12 

605 

— .- 

.... 

7 

27 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

23 

6 

6 

20 

24 

0 

0 

27 

29 

606 

6 

22 

9 

6 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

6 
15 
20 

16 
6 

ao 

4 

16 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

§07 
606 

— .« 

-.-- 

iol 

8 



.... 

-..- 

12 

8 

"tt 

"V 

..  ^. 

14 

""4 

96 

MO 
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EDUCATION  KEPORT,  1890-91. 


Table  6.— iStcUistics  o/ 


State  and  post- 
ofllce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  prlndpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nnm- 
ber  pre- 

^- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

1 

1 

6 

7^ 

& 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

r 

8 

9 

5T0 

INDIANA— cont'd. 

Petersburg 

Plvmontli 

High  school 

R.  W.Jones 

R.  A.  Chase 

O.  W.  Meckel,  B.  8. 

H.W.Monical 

Mary  A.  Johnson . 

S.B.  Sparling 

O.  L.  Kelso 

J.P.Smith 

J.  F.  ScuU 

V.  McKnlght 

J,  A.  Miller 

W.G.  Almond 

W.  S.  Wood,  super- 
intendent  

C.  A.  Peterson 

E.  F.  Lohr 

AUce  Milllgan .... 

W.  R.  Nesblt 

A.L.Wyeth 

A.  B.  Malsbary.... 

R.M.Recobs 

SusanG.Patterson 
Susan  M.  Skinner. 
Annie  S.  Trofelet. 

PhillmerDay 

Adelaide  Baylor.. 

D.  R.  Major 

Emogen  Mowrer. . 

W.F.AxteU 

H.H.Keep 

2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

1 
2 

8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

\ 
\ 

1 
1 

0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

8 

0 
8 

.8 
0 

12 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
0 
2 
1 
4 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

8 
0 
8 

4 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 

22 
17 
16 
22 
17 
35 
85 
19 
21 
20 
20 
17 

16 
80 
60 
29 
21 
181 
14 
26 
28 
83 
82 
27 
28 
11 
30 
49 
20 
8 
27 
46 
22 
10 
16 
20 

19 
20 
20 
68 
2 
80 

to 

80 
22 
29 
29 
16 
10 
87 
85 
11 
21 
8 
23 
80 
20 
20 
106 
84 

23 

20 
88 
41 
88 
39 
127 
20 
28 
47 
39 
19 

86 

16 
116 
48 
28 
294 
21 
87 
46 
64 
51 
84 
66 
20 
68 
77 
26 
14 
88 
66 
21 
20 
16 
9 

43 

21 
86 
74 
8 
40 
42 
46 
26 
89 
86 
40 
80 
49 
63 
17 
23 
20 
42 
16 
85 
80 
186 
88 

511 

do 

612 

Portland 

do^ 

0 

7 
0 

0 
0 
0 

613 

Princeton  . 

do 

614 
616 

Remington 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

516 

.... 

.... 

617 

Roanoke 

do 

518 

Rochester   

do 

619 

Rocknort 

do 

520 
621 

Rockville.Iir...I 
Salem 

High  School  (dept.>.. 
do 

8 
0 

I 

622 

Seymour 

Sheridan 

South  Bend 

Spencer 

Shields  High  School.. 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

623 
524 

t 
4 

ih' 

2 

20* 

525 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

5?IA 

Sullivan 

ffn 

Terre  Haute 

Thomtown    _  _ 

High  s^'hoo]  . 

628 

do 

5?9 

Tipton 

do 

530 

Union  City    

do 

631 

Valparaiso 

do 

.... 

.... 

532 

VeTay.---. ------ 

do 

633 

Vincennes  - 

do 

5S4 

Wabash 

do 

535 

Warren ...... 

do 

536 
637 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Waterloo 

High  School  (dept J.. 
High  School 

1 

1 

633 

...  T.do  .      ... 

1 

1 

539 

WllUamsport... 

Wlnamac 

Winchester 

Wolcottville  .... 
Worthlngton.-.. 
Xenla 

do 

S.C.Hanson 

A.T.Reid,A.M 

H.W.  Bowers 

H.  S.  Gllliams 

J.V.Zartman 

W.E.  Alexander.. 
M.D.ATery 

C.H.Cole 

540 
Ml 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

2 

1 

54? 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

543 

1 
8 

3 

1 

544 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

545 

Zlonsville 

IOWA. 

Ackley 

546 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

0 

0 

547 

Adair 

J.  H.  Oarber 

W.  J.  Dobson 

A.  a.  Owen,  A. M... 
I.  0.  Hlse 

548 

Adel 

549 

Afton 

do 

550 

Akron 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

0 
6 

0 
0 

551 

Albla 

C.  H.  Bye 

551^ 

Algona...... 

do 

W.  H.  Dixson 

G.  M.HaUday 

G.  F.  Ostrander... 

M.  F.Morgan 

Park  Hill 

NS3 

Alterton 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

8 

16 

554 

Alta 

555 

Ames . 

High  School 

8 
10 

12 
80 

556 

Anamosa 

do 

557 

Audubon  

do 

T.  L.  Hawks 

W.C.Davis 

William  Bell 

G.  W.  Samson  .... 

W.  H.  Bender 

W.  C.  Kennedy.... 

L.  E.  Goodwin 

S.J.Flnley 

Annie £.  Packer.. 

A.L.HoUday 

W.  C.  Ray  bum.... 
E.  Poppe . 

558 

Avoca 

......do 

4 

0 

6 
0 

559 

Bedford 

do 

560 

Belle  Plain 

do 

561 

Bellevue 

do 

562 

Birmingham 

Blairstown .. 

HighSchooUdept.).. 
do 

563 

564 

Bloomfleld 

Bonaparte 

Brighton 

Brooklyn 

High  School 

1 

"o 

0 

666 

566 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

567 

do 

668 

Burlington 

do 

600 

OantrU 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 

W.A.\Jave : 

0 

"8 
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public  high  schools — Ck>ntinued. 


?! 

Naml)er  of  stnaents  pursolng— 

Num- 
ber pre- 
panns 

t 

1 

. 

i 

-' 

for  col- 
lege 

scien- 
tific 

coarse. 

4 

M 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1- 

o 

o 

«> 

^ 

c$ 

o 

o 

0 

6 

• 

1 

10 

11 

19 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

99 

30 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

39 

93 

94 

95 

90 

9r 

98 

2 

7 
2 
16 
8 

8 
0 
U 
11 
2 

9 
0 
17 
21 
10 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
0 

1 

0 

9 
14 

9 
22 

8 

7 

16 
18 
41 
13 

1 
6 
6 
22 
2 

2 

8 
9 
41 
5 

4 
6 
6 
22 
2 

4 
7 
9 
41 
6 

0 

6 

4 

"2* 

0 
7 
5 

"6" 

22 

5 
10 

4 
41 
18 

510 

511 

0 
4 
0 

0 
2 
0 

512 

513 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

514 

"*" 

8 

13 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

22 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

4 

11 

515 

10 
0 
4 

28 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

25 

67 
8 
15 
10 

83 
4 
28 
15 

18. 

26 

22 

82 

8 

8 

22 

14 
10 

27 

4 
17 
6 

516 

517 

13 
6 

21 
15 

.  0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
15 

0 

18 

5 

10 

14 
4 

5 
10 

6 
6 

2 
6 

2 
4 

518 

2 

4 

^19 

2 

0 

15 

18 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

W 

4 

12 

4 

14 

0 

0 

12 

27 

520 

8 

16 

0 
85 

7 
9 

12 
16 

15 
85 

10 
15 

18 
27 

4 

6 

8 
26 

4 
5 

8 
18 

8 

18 

5?1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

622 

6 
25 

14 
22 

6 
41 

0 
2 

0 
8 

0 

0 

4 

0 
23 

0 
42 

28 
20 

18 
50 

2 

7 

8 
18 

10 
24 

2 
25 

0 

4 

0 
18 

12 
10 

5 
15 

528 

1 

2 

524 

2 

1 

10 

13 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

28 

2 

8 

5 

5 

0 

0 

17 

625 

8 
29 

9 
51 

14 
89 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
60 

0 
78 

18 
98 

16 
111 

2 

11 

8 
25 

7 
85 

6 
43 

7 
14 

6 
13 

45 

0 
64 

526 

527 

0 

6 

12 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

21 

12 

20 

12 

20 

0 

0 

12 

21 

528 

10 
7 
16 
20 
18 
20 
0 
9 
10 
17 

20 
9 

22 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

"s 

0 

0 
0 
2 
6 

'28" 
0 

20 
17 

6 
25 

8 
13 

8 
15 
12 

9 

7 
12 
80 
17 

18 
18 
17 
84 
14 
22 
13 
80 
29 
12 
9 
19 
89 
17 

•J 

4 

7 

1 
6 

"io 

12 
2 
1 
4 

15 
2 

9 

4 
11 
13 

6 
20 

26" 
29 

2 

4 
10 
16 

2 

4 
8 
4 

U 
7 
6 
7 

10 
4 
8 

2 

4 
11 
18 
18 
20 

8 
20 
12 

8 

0 
8 
4 

7 
1 
4 
0 

0 
12 
U 
18 

7 
18 

0 

15 

9 
80 
11 
20 
16 
20 

589 

530 

531 

13 
9 
15 
18 
10 
7 
10 
80 
11 

8 
20 
22 
19 
SO 
27 

5 
18 
18 
47 
16 

532 

533 

534 

535 

2 

16 

10 
12 

8 
12 
12 
17 

6 

536 

4 
0 
0 
4 
7 
0 

6 
0 
0 
7 
8 
0 

537 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

538 

539 

4 

19 
5 

4 
17 
5 

7 
18 
4 

540 

541 

542 

0 

4 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

4 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

8 

543 

2 
8 

5 

8 
6 

1 

8 
5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

n 

8 

4 

4 

16 

"s 

6 

11 

6 
5 

8 

4 
4 

6 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

544 

545 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

546 

4 

9 
22 
0 
6 

0 

1 
12 

0 
10 
18 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

9 
11 
40 

2 
15 

12 
17 
42 
8 
20 

0 
5 

8 

0 
5 

14 

4 
8 
8 
2 
5 

2 

18 

4 

0 

0 

40 
2 
15 

2 

8 
42 

8 
20 

547 

548 

8 

14 

549 

2 

8 

550 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

551 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

24 

5 

8 

6 

1 

6 

8 

18 

^ 

8 

15 

9 
8 

2 
0 

7 
0 

9 

7 

18 
16 

2 
8 

7 
4 

17 

7 

20 
16 

2 

7 

7 
16 

55a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

554 

7 

ib 

9 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55b 

9 
6 

29 
2 

86 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
0 

8 
0 

26 
9 

34 
40 

8 
5 

6 
12 

8 
4 

6 
14 

5 

4 

iS 

556 

0 

0 

0 

0 

557 

0 

0 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

5 

17 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

C 

2 

6 

668 

3 

1 

10 

6 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

21 

2 

9 

8 

7 

6 

8 

6 

14 

559 

12 
11 
5 
8 
13 
2 

4 
6 

2 

8 
11 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

25 

4 
8 
8 
8 
10 

30 
5 
2 

20 

12 
14 

8 

4 

14 

7 

8 
4 

8 
8 
8 
4 

14 
7 
2 
20 
12 
8 

8 
0 

14 
0 

10 
2 
2 

8 
8 

4 

1 

2 

n 

8 

560 

561 

562 

563 

5 
2 

16 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

1 

9 
1 

4 

0 

9 
0 

564 

4 

5 

565 

2 
12 
12 
12 

7 
15 
40 
18 

9 
25 
59 

6 

8 
5 
25 

2 
5 
28 

5 
7 
7 
12 

7 
18 
8 
6 

8 
7 
40 
16 

8 
13 
41 
12 

56t 

20 
70 

80 
72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
70 

0 
78 

5 
12 

5 
IS 

567 

568 

0 

0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

669 
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Tablb  e.—StaUsticai^ 


% 

State  and  poet- 
offlce. 

Name  of  Institution. 

• 
Nameof  principal. 

dum- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
conrse. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4  . 

9 

€ 

7 

8 

• 

R70 

IOWA— continued. 
Carroll 

High  School 

High  School  (dept) .. 

High  School 

J.  L.  Rose 

J.  W.  W.  TAlrd.... 
O.  J.  Lay  lander... 
AbhleS.  Abbott... 
H.C^oUlngBWorth 

L.  B.  Carlisle 

G.  S.  Dick 

0 

2 

1 

} 

2 

10 

8 

i 

4 
16 
25 
90 

zr 

28 
88 
45 
87 
44 
41 
20 
28 
28 
25 
48 
29 
74 
129 
17 
26 
19 

50 
90 
20 

5 
14 
75 
19 

0 
28 
81 
29 
11 

1 

16 
12 
18 
10 
80 
85 
42 
22 
17 
24 
60 
20 
22 
17 
29 
64 
24 

4 
81 
12 
19 
67 
26 
57 
21 
28 
27 
27 

8 
17 
47 

207 
48 
44 
71 
66 
43 
82 

118 
27 
45 
29 
46 

125 
80 

147 

200 
81 
83 
20 

190 
178 
87 
14 
20. 
153 
90 
18 
32 
46 
80 
13 
2 
22 
18 
20 
15 
85 
70 
69 
32 
23 
46 
64 
83 
83 
15 
25 
96 
55 
16 
84 
18 
25 
68 
40 
90 
80 
29 
88 
28 

f^t 

Carson 

M2 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids.-.. 
C*WtTevlM6 

20" 

«' 

fi78 

.— ,T.do 

IV74 

...    .do 

575 

Chai^ton .-.- 

do 

»m 

diaries  City.'.... 

Cherokee 

ClarkSTiUe 

do 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

"'6* 

o' 

W7 

578 

J.  C.  Yocum 

E.M.  Green 

F.I  Drake 

Julia  J.  Sweet 

S.  B.  Montgomery. 
I.  P.Clark 

S79 

Clear  Lake 

Clinton ,. 

High  School  _ 

do 1 

mo 

twi 

ColfaT    .      ... 

do 

' 

5fl?. 

Coming 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
High  School..... 

0 

5 

583 

Correctionville.. 

Corydon 

Council  Bluffs... 
Cresco 

A.  E.Clarendon... 
Louis  Begeman... 
F.  A,  Hyde 

584 
585 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

nigh  f^.hnol 

0 

"6" 

"6" 

1 

"o 

16* 

580 

E.  G.  Cooley 

O.  E.  French 

F.E.  Stratton 

C.  M.BouteUe 

O.  K.  Dukes 

O.E.  Smith 

F.  E.  Plummer.... 
CeliaFord 

587 

Creston.... 

588 

Davenport 

do  .. 

589 

Deconui 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

500 

rw:>f](lRon 

3 

7 

Ml 

Des  Moines 

_..do 

Forest    HomeP  Hlg^ 

School  (dept.) 

Forest  Home  (east).. 
Forest  Home  (west) . . 
Forest  Home 

Ii02 

5 

18 

fm 

....do 

5»4 

De  Witt 

C.  E.Schlabach... 

IdaA.  Mosher 

J.  R.  McCullom  ... 
David  Ck)mpton... 

J.  G.  Grundy 

M.  D.  Hayes 

F.  S.  Robinson 

C.  P.  Woodward .. 

J.E.Webb 

H.  S.  Gemmlll 

David  WUUams... 
H.  H.  Davidson.-.. 

S.C.  Irving 

J.  F.  Anderson .... 

J.C.  King 

F.  H.  Bloodgood .. 

E.  N.Clarke 

N.C.Campbell,A.M. 
H.  M.  Bray  ton  .... 
J.  L.  Lyon 



505 

Dow  City 

DOWB ... 

Forest  Home  (dept.). 
Forest  Home  . .... 

59n 

0 

0 

597 

Dubuque 

do 

598 

Eagle  Grove 

do 

0 

"o 

0 
0 

0 

"o 

0 
0 

599 

Eddyvllle 

do 

IKK) 

Eldon 

do 

ani 

Eldora ..... 

do 

602 

Elkader 

Emmettsburg... 
Essex . 

do 

do 

(NH 

Forest  Home  (dept.). 
Forest-  Home    .,. 

1 

1 

4105 

Esthervllle 

Falrtleld 

neo 

do i. 

.... 

607 

Farming  ton 

do 

608 

Farragut 

do 

.... 

.... 

600 

Fayette 

do 

610 

Fort  Do^e 

do 

.... 

611 

FortMadteon.... 

Glenwood 

Grand  Junction. 
Greenfield 

Forest  Home  (dept,). 
Forest  Home 

.... 

612 

613 

Forest  Home  (dept.). 
do 

1 
0 

"T 

0 
0 

"6" 

614 

A.  A.  Taylor 

G.W.Cowden.supt. 

W.  D.  WeUs 

J.  H.  Brown 

Sumner  Miller. A  B. 

H.  A.  Simons 

S.  S.  Townsley.... 

A.  B.  Warner 

D.  M.Odle 

615 

GrlnneU 

do 

616 

Grundy  Center.. 
Guthrie  Center.. 
Guttenburg 

Forest  Home 

617 

do 

618 

do 

6 
0 

1 
0 

610 

Hamburg.. 

do 

620 

Hampton 

Harlan 

Hull 

Forest  Home  (dept.). 
do 

High  School  (dept.) . . . 
do 

681 
622 

.... 

:::: 

623 

Humboldt 

Clarence  Messer  .. 

J-  F.  Holiday 

Sherman  Yates  ... 
Clara M.Travl3  .... 

D.  R.  Michener.... 

E.  L.  Porter 

S.  M.  Mowatt 

J.  A.  CalllBon 

A.  B.  Gk>s3.  A.  M  ... 
Clara  W.Ellis 

624 

Humeston 

do 

6r5 

IdaGrove 

do 

626 

Independence... 

Indlanola 

Iowa  City. 

do 

627 

High  School 

t^ 

do 

.... 

.... 

629 

Jefferson 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School .......... 

680 

Kellogg 

681 

Keosauqua...^.. 

do  .  . 

.... 

.... 

«32 

Klngsley 

High  School  (deptol J 
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pMic  high  8^oo2«--Continued. 


§ 

Number  of  students  panning— 

Niim- 

m 

pwSr 

1 

1 

torc«l< 

.as. 

ttflo 
course.. 

1 

o 

1 
1 

M 

r 

1 

1 

■| 

1 

i 

1 

3 
1 

• 

o 

4> 

o 

o 

0 

4$ 

^ 

6 

9 

^ 

i 

«] 

1 

1 

6 

s 

1 

«i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

73 

1 

3» 

■* 

t# 

la 

€3 

IS 

M 

iA 

«• 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

7 

670 

80 
6 
7 

16 

1 

80 
80 
10 
20 
88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

16' 
0 
0 
0 

0 

25" 
0 
0 
0 

12 
12 
€0 
9 
84 

18 
16 
90 
21 
82 

8 
20 

11. 
7 
6 

15 

1 
83 
80 
10 
10 
13 

4 

8 
25 

« 
6 
11 

1 
10 
35 
14 
10 

0 

7 
.11 

0. 

"7 

10 

0 

9 

8 
10 
15 

8 
13 

6 

8 

10 
20 
14 
20 
24 

571 

.... 

.... 

20 
29 
17 
12 

'I 

0 
12 
20 

572 

573 

0 
2 
0 

0 

a 

0 

0 
0 
0 

574 

575 

576 

5 
0 

6 
1 
7 
17 

9 

4 
9 
60 

0 

"o 

0 

0 

"o 

0 

0 
0 

0 
D 

7 

"6* 

8 

9 

"6" 

.88 

25 
8 
8 

18 

90 

3 

10 

42 

11 

10 

"T 
86 

25 

80 

577 

6 

8 

11 

6 
10 
86 

578 

0 

0 
22 

2 
5 

6 
82 

579 

7 

te 

580 

6 
6 

"T 

w" 

~8" 

"4 

6 
80 

6 
85 

8 

6 

8 
15 

8 

7 

8 

10 

3 
16 

2 
25 

581 

8 

4 

t 

582 

7 
10 
15 

8 
2 
18 

7 
« 
44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 
11 
25 

12 
19 
71 

4 
2 
11 

^ 
4 

29 

4 

5 
14 

5 

n 
10 

8 
0 

1 

8 
0 
IS 

4 

8 
8 

5 
15 
16 

58fl 

8 

5t$4 

17 

20 

585 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

8 

7 

5 

2 

2 

^ 

1 

2 

586 

21 
49 

le 

SB 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.0 

0 

11 

0 

0 
88 

4 

0 
66 
15 

18 
•8 
18 

84 

68 
19 

« 

16 

10 
88 
4 

25 

86 

5 

6 

16 

16 

66 

2 

84 

61 
9 

567 

588 

M4 

11 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

6 

&s9 

2 

0 
8 

0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

It 
15 

13 
11 

M 
0 

12 
0 

7 
8 

12 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

U 
8 

14 
8 

50Q 

.... 

501 

10 

40 

«0 

10 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

99 

11 

85 

6 

33 

4 

12 

15 

86 

598 

23 
15 

80 
9 

70 
13 

4 

0 

5 
0 

"6" 

16 
0 

12 
*  0 

SO 
0 

40 
5 

50 
15 

SO 
2 

80 
13 

•3 
5 

16* 

3 
2 

11 
18 

10 
2 

20 
13 

599 

594 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

3 

596 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5M 

"6" 

"b' 

35 
6 

27 
0 

81 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

82 
0 

09 
0 

41 
6 

60 

6 

11 

1 

87 
5 

7 

1 

18 
5 

12 
1 

88 
6 

597 

1 

5 

598 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

0 

0 

8 

8 

59S 

28 

82 

7 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

6O0 

9 

18 

4 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

22 

1 

8 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

601 

4 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

88 

12 

11 

12 

11 

7 

8 

7 

8 

12 

11 

60fl 

2. 
.... 

5 

6 

1 
0 
12 

0 
2 
0 
16 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

"o 

0 

0 

"'6' 

0 

11 
2 

12- 
12 

12 

1 

M 
17 

6 

1 
4 
4 

0 

1 
6 
7 

6 
2 
7 
4 

5 

1 
6 
5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

'T 

9 

fm 

.... 

.... 

(m 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

3 
0 

5 
3 

605 

606 

7 
5 
20 
12 
12 
7 

0 
1 

12 

21 

2 

3 

0 
4 
15 
56 
11 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
5 
15 

4 
15 
19 

8 
6 
15 
15 
20 
24 

4 
1 

"3 
15 
8 

8 

4 

20 
8 

4 
1 

12 

16 

22 

9 

8 

4 
15 
20 
31 

5 

0 

0 

3 
2 

10 
6 
3 

10 

8 

4 
12 
16 
17 
11 

601 

606 

609 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

4 
22 
3 

15 
31 
8 

610 

611 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

612 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

^ 

4 

6 

12 

0 

0 

6 

12 

612 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lb 

32 

0 

11 

6 

11 

0 

0 

5 

14 

6h 

21 
9 

10 
8 

17 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

u 

0 

00 
8 

64 

18 

20 
5 

21 
3 

6 

7 

8 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

29 

4 

26 
13 

61  fi 

8 

1 

616 

0 

0 

7 
14 

13 
12 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
17 

0 
15 

1 
14 

9 
2 

..... 

4 
1 

5 
1 

611 

0 

0 

M 

2 

0 

0 

5 

618 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

6 

2 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

5 

8 

611 

15 

7 

"b 
8 
19 
10 
82 

12 
M 
0 

83 
95 
0 

0 
0 
0 

"o 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

"5' 

0 
0 
0 

"6* 

0 
0 
0 

"o 

0 
0 
0 

*"6" 

20 
8 
2 
7 

12 
6 

80 
22 

5 
17 
13 

6 

..... 

0 
1 

4 
.1 

"is* 
0 

8 
2 

10 
3 

1 
1 
4 
4 

16 
13 

"2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

12 
11 
3 
2 
4 
6 

16 
83 
5 
8 

2 
6 

6!V 

6?l 

6?a 

.... 

.... 

623 

' 

624 

7 

8 

4 

2 

635 

::~ 

:::: 

is 

18 

13 
34 

'"" 

"— • 

.... 

.... 

--.- 

— 

"14" 
19 

48 

..... 
16 

"7' 
21 

T1 

"T 

90 



..... 
17 

"12' 
22 

et?fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

11 

6 

35 

1 
8 
12 

10 
5 
21 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

21 

8 

22 

27 
12 
26 

7 
2 
5 

7 
8 
7 

4 
6 
9 

4 
6 
t5 

4 
6 
0 

4 
8 
0 

10 
6 
6 

16 
6 

7 

(m 

63(] 

— - 

631 

-..«. 

.... 

5 

■0 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

U 

0 

I    0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

V 

6 

638 
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Table  6.— 5tati«<tcs  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students] 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

2 
rt 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

• 

T 

6 

• 

683 

IOWA— continued. 

KnoxvUle 

Lake  Mills 

TAUSlTlg 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

M.A.MizzeUe 

J.  P.  Staadt 

J.B.Knopfler 

J.  H.  Leighton.... 

A.  E.  Baker 

Franc  Magness.... 
R.  Tumey 

2 

4S 

7 
9 
16 

11 
18 
9 
SI 
18 
28 
12 
20 
27 
7 
4 
86 
28 
12 
41 
61 
74 
83 
26 
66 
14 
60 
26 
14 
20 
82 
85 
26 
26 
60 
26 

15 
40 
17 
22 
12 
83 

20 
42 
67 
88 
10 

7 
86 
22 
10 
47 
10 
25 
15 
20 
10 
18 
16 

9 
80 
88 

62 
24 
81 
10 
14 
86 
18 
62 
28 
41 
8 
52 
29 
18 
10 
42 
82 
13 
52 
85 
185 
55 
25 
56 
20 
40 
41 
38 
80 
21 
45 
67 
81 
120 
84 
26 
88 
21 
45 
26 
87 
14 
42 

85 
44 
117 
190 
18 
20 
42 
46 
11 
58 
24 
25 
25 
80 
20 
20 
21 
88 
50 
86, 

634 

635 

do 

0 

0 

638 

LaporteC^y 

do 

637 

Leclaire 

do 

1 

6 

638 

LeMars 

do 

639 

Lenox ........... 

....do  : 

610 

Leon'  .......1... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School .. 

A.  L.  Lyon 

W.  D.  Runkle 

H.  E.  Wheeler 

Arthur  Pratt 

M.J.  Palmer 

Given  Griffiths .... 

F.  M.  Wagoner.... 

Alma  Frazler 

S.W.  Stookey 

SaraL.  Garrett... 
C.  W.  Durette 

C.  C.  Dudley 

A.  E.  Andrews .... 

C  A.  Taylor 

William  WUcox .. 
G.B.  Lynch 

D.  L.  Newklrk.... 
J.  L.  Cunningham. 

G.  W.  Biryan 

W.  A.  Doran 

P.  H.  Qlancy 

W  B.  Moflett 

F.E.King 

0 
0 

4 

9 
0 

4 

641 

Lisbon 

642 

Logan     ......... 

High  School  (dept).. 

Lynnvllle  Academy.. 

High  School ...:....!. 

do 

643 

Lynnvllle 

Lyons      .  .  .  -r  .,  ^      -r.-r- 

644 

1 
5 

1 
7 

645 

646 

Malcom. ......... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

647 

Malvern      ...... 

"i 

'24* 

648 

Manchester...... 

do 

649 

Mf^riTiing.     - 

High  School  (dept).. 
Hiffh  School 

650 

Mapletun 

Maauoketa     .... 

"2" 
.... 

"26' 

"8* 
'16' 
15* 

651 

do          .... 

662 

Manon    ......... 

....do 

653 

Marshalltown... 
Mason  City 

do   

654 

....do 

655 

Menlo 

do  ...1 

656 

Milton 

do 

657 

MoinflTona ....... . 

do 

4 

8 

6 
8 

658 
(559 

Montezuma 

Monticello 

Montrose 

Morning  Sun.... 
Moalton  - 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

660 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

661 

.... 

.... 

662 

"  do 

663 

Moimt  Ayr 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon. - 

Muscatine 

Nashua 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

J.  W.  Wllkerson.. 
Emma  Lucrode... 

C.  A.  Torrey 

E.  F.  SchaU 

D.  T.  Werner 

W.  B.  Rowland.... 
L.  T.Weld 

664 

665 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

666 

667 

..'..T.do 

0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 

668 

Neola    

..    do 

669 

Nevada 

do - ».- 

670 

Ne^  Hampton.. 
Newton . 

High  School  (dept).. 
do 

F.B.  Strike 

Daniel  Miller 

H.A.Dwelle 

J.H.  Orcutt 

F.S.Watson 

E.  D.  G.  Culbert- 
son. 

A.  F.  Barton 

George  Chandler.. 

E.  H.  White 

R.  A.  Metcalf 

Aaron  Palmer 

W.  E.  Aul 

671 

672 

Northwood 

Odebolt 

High  School 

.... 

.... 

673 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

674 

Oelwein 

675 

Ogden    .    .    ... 

do 

.... 

.... 

076 

Onawa ....... 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

677 

Osage 

5 

1 

5 

1 

678 

Oskaloosa 

do 

679 

ottumwft 

do 

680 
681 

Oxford  JuncUon 
Pel  la 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
High  School 

682 

Perry 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

Jessie  McCaughan 

H.H.  Monlux 

M.  E.  Dalley 

E.  E.  Blanchard... 

P.  E.  Hoadley 

H.H.  Fellows 

J.  D.  Phillips 

W.L  Simpson 

E.  Bell 

J.  A.  Cozard 

H.  A.  Field 

683 

Red  Oak         .    . 

0 

0 

681 

Rlverton 

Rock  Rapids    . 

High  School  (dept) .. 
...do 

685 

6 

9 

686 

Sabula 

High  School 

687 

Sac  City 

High  School  (dept).. 
do 

688 

St.  Charles 



— 

689 

Sanborn 

High  School 

690 

Scranton 

...T.do     

091 
692 

Seymour 

Shelby 

High  School  (dept).. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

2 

0 

8 

0 

693 

Sheldon 

W.S.Wilson 

A.B.Carroll 

W.  A.  Ferguson... 

694 

Shenandoah 

Sibley 

"a" 

"\t 

696 

High  School  (dept).. 
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^. 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

1 

ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 

1 
3 

lege 
scien- 

Uflc 
course. 

i 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

1 

1 

^ 

9 

9 

« 

o 

9 

9 

^ 

9 

-J 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

"3 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

4 

£ 

10 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

19 

90 

•4] 

99 

93 

34 

95 

96 

a* 

98 

99 

30 

21 

10 
0 

15 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

23 

26 
4 

17 
4 

6 
0 

6 
0 

• 

7 
4 

633 

3 

6 

4 

634 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

19 

1 

2 

0 

0 

19 

636 

"6' 

"2 

19 
9 

11 
6 

10 
10 

11 
10 

636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

637 

10 

10 

20 

7 

5 

31 
12 
36 

1 

19 
8 
6 

6 

8 
8 

6 

6 

3 

17 
8 
13 

63R 

639 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

18 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

641 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

13 

4 

9 

0 

0 

4 

642 

■§■ 

"z 

12 

6 
3 

0 
10 

3 

11 

2 

18 

648 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

18 

18 

1 

11 

614 

9 
2 

1 

11 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

26 

15 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

7 
6 

645 

646 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

647 

10 
5 

34 
4 

11 

14 
0 

6 
0 

16 
0 

20 
0 

86 
11 

11 

4 

11 

4 

20 
11 

648 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

619 

22 

2 

10 

2 

28 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
13 

2 
24 

13 
46 

20 

2 
32 

2 

9 

2 
0 

2 
0 

<« 

13 
18 

660 

3 

2 

661 

18 
89 

12 
26 

23 

19 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

36 

48 

11 

14 
28 

14 
28 

0 

8 

0 

8 

6 
19 

16 
38 

66?! 

8 

6 

663 

22 

12 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

17 

'8 

16 

0 

0 

12 

30 

654 

14 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

6 

0 

0 

12 

12 

665 

8 

e 

17 

12 
4 
3 

10 
6 

14 

26 
4 
26 
13 
19 
27 
19 
13 
60 

5 

656 

2 

1 

2 
1 

4 

12 
7 
4 

11 
6 
2 
0 

8 
6 
0 
0 

1 
7 

4 

11 
0 
0 
6 
2 

20 
6 
6 
3 
6 

25 
2 

17 

6 
12 

7 

4 
11 
19 

9 
36 

6{V7 

12 
7 
2 
5 

12 
3 

12 

22 
13 
9 
12 
11 

11 
7 
0 
6 
2 
9 
9 

658 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

669 

660 

661 

1 

fm 

663 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

9 

664 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

665 

81 

18 

36 

6 

20 

70 

25 

60 

60 

12 

24 

80 

60 

666 

0 

0 

6 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

30 

23 

8 

0 

4 

8 

4 

9 

667 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

26 

668 

9 

12 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

8 

7 

10 

4 

9 

660 

i 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

8 

10 

670 

12 
0 
6 

10 
0 
0 
4 

5 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
6 
32 
14 
23 

12 

11 

9 
7 
8 
0 

6 
6 
4 

6 

6 
0 
0 

4 

5 

t 

6 

12 
2 
6 

12 

8 
6 
10 
14 

671 

67« 

673 

674 

8 
8 

676 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

10 

12 

676 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

14 

0 

0 

8 

18 

677 

14 

12 

19 

16 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

14 

88 

8 

2 

14 

88 

678 

3 

2 

24 

88 

100 

0 

0 

8 

22 

0 

0 

60 

26 

25 

8 

8 

6 

26 

679 

7 
5 
13 

0 
0 
23 

0 
0 
25 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

62 

9 
7 
66 

16 

0 
7 
20 

6 
7 
11 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
11 

6 
2 
16 

6 

7 
20 

680 

681 

682 

0 

0 

10 

14 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

10 

2 

8 

2 

11 

683 

6 
6 

6 
10 

8 
17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 

8 
16 

6 
10 

8 
10 

4 

7 

6 

10 

6 
12 

16 
15 

684 

4 

3 

685 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

686 

2 

1 

12 

6 
4 
8 

7 
2 
14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
18 
7 

7 
2 
4 

8 
8 

7 

0 

0 

6 

8 

687 
688 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

4 

7 

689 

14 
13 

4 
10 
18 

4 

"*d" 

4 
3 
2 

8 
6 
0 

8 

7 
0 

690 

"c 

"o 

7 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

691 

0 

0 

692 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

693 

12 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

60 

6 

18 

6 

16 

2 

4 

694 

.... 

.... 

4 



18 



.••a. 

8 

12 

696 
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Tabia  ^.-Stestittks  ^ 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  orT  principal. 

Ntun- 
berof 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

berjm- 

teool- 
l^:e 

daaai- 
cal 

1 

i 

s 

• 

1 

3 

3 

4 

^ 

% 

» 

«. 

• 

096 

IOWA— continued. 
Sidney 

High  School 

J.  A.  Parrdl 

J.  P.  Dodds 

J.  E.  Durkee 

P.E.  WUlard 

Lucy  Curtis 

H.Q.Lamson 

J.  Goldsberry 

E.  H.HamUton.... 
A.  L.  Shattuck .... 

J.  B.  Young 

E.  H.  Griffln 

W.W.RodweU-.. 

J.S.  Stamps 

S  T.May 

17 
16 
SO 
29 
10 

11 

M 
96 
24 
41 
15 
4 
6 
41 
45 
90 
40 
40 
23 
25 
88 

ao 

90 
35 
18 

S8 
28 
18 
26 

th 

16 
2 
47 
5 
38 
25 
10 
2 
15 
26 
10 
18 
20 
28 
76 
14 
^ 
82 
15 
16 
20 
12 
15 
24 
25 
10 
28 
« 
5 

24 
34 

21 
34 
19 
25 
«) 

1? 

48 
51 
15 
0 
16 
SO 
50 
25 
102 
68 
28 
40 
«3 
57 
28 
45 
17 

S9 
84 

47 
26 

20 
22 

5 
77 

4 

57 
35 
19 

8 
21 
39 
11 
14 

9 
34 

too 

29 
85 
53 

17 
20 
56 
18 
25 
23 
28 
15 
28 
16 

a 

(J»7 

fi98 

SlRotim«y 

Sioux  Rapids 

Spencer 

State  Center 

Storm  Lake 

Stuart 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  .S<*^'¥>1 

4 

s 

ew 

TOO 

— .-T.do 

do 

do     

701 

0 
10 
5 

0 
16 

4 

702 

do 

703 

Tabor 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  Scho<d 

704 

Tipton    . 

705 

Toledo 

do 

"2' 

"z 

706 

Trai-T        --  — ... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
HlghS<aiool 

'High  School' (dept.')~" 

do _ 

High  School 

W7 

Union... - 

708 
709 

Unionville 

Victor 

1 
0 

2 
0 

710 

VlUlsca ^ 

Vlnt'.n 

J.  A.  Mcl.«an 

J.  W.  McClellan.  . 
A-  M.  M.  Domon.. 

D.W.Lewis 

Lydla  Hunnon  -... 

E.  H.  Eastman 

C.P.  Colgrov© 

S.H.Sheakley— . 

C.  R.  Bamber 

A.  T.  Hukill 

J.  M.  Williams .... 

H.   L.    Shattuck, 

superintendent. 

C.  R.  sammerman. 

A.  L.  Brower 

C.  H.  Carlson 

J.  J.  Billingsly  .... 

Anna  Miller 

Hattie  Hills 

C.  S.  Easterllng 

J.  T.  lX>ball 

D.  A.Illff 

711 

712 

Wapello  

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School w... 

0 

0 

713 

Wasliington 

Waterloo 

do.. 

Waukon ...- 

714 
715 

High  School  (East)  .. 
High  School  (West).. 
High  Sohonl  .  .„. 

2 

E 

716 

717 

Waverly 

-.—-.do 

4 
6 

5 

8 

71R 

Webster  City.— 

West  Branch 

West  Liberty  ... 
WhatCbeer 

Williamsburg . . . 
WUton  Junction 

Wlnterset ^ 

Wyoming 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

do 

719 

do 

720 

do 

2 
2 

2 
4 

721 
722 

.^....do 

723 

do 

.... 

1 
0 

"2" 

3 
0 

724 

do 

725 
72« 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School :..-.. 

727 

Anthony 

Arg;enUne 

728 

do 

729 

Atchison 

do 

730 

Belle  Plain 

Beloit 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

731 

J.  W.  Hallingcr... 

G.H.Mays 

T.  J.Robinson 

J.  L.  Shearer 

John  Dietrich 

G.  W.  Martin 

N.C.  Stott,  A.B  ... 
J.  P.  CSark 

0 

"o" 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"% 
"s" 

6 
10 

0 

"6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"s" 
.... 

4 
20 

73:i 
733 

Blue  Rapids 

Brook  vllle 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

734 

735 

Bunker  Hill 

Rurllngame ... 

High  School 

do 

736 

Burlington 

do 

737 

Biirrton 

do 

738 

Caldwell 

do 

739 

Cawker  City 

do 

P.  C.  Perkins 

S.  W.B  ack 

S  M  Cook 

740 

Chaaute 

do 

741 

Chapman 

do 

742 

Cherryvale 

do 

S.G.Harris 

E.A.Herod 

E.  L.  Cowdrick.-.. 
J.W.  McDougal... 

John  Curran 

S.  J.  Hunter 

Harriet  L.  Bennett 

L  E.  Swain 

Sadie  P.  Gresham. 

J.  M.  Rhodes 

L.  D.  Ellis.. 

743 

Chetopa 

do 

744 

Clay  Center 

do 

745 

Colby 

do 

0 

0 

746 

Cold  water 

Columbus 

ConcorUia 

High  StAool  (dept.)    : 
High  School 

747 

748 

...     do  ..  .        .  - 

8 

9 

749 

Conway  Springs. 
CottonwoodPalls 

CouncIlGrove 

Dodge  City 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do  -.- 

do 

do 

750 

751 
752 

0 

0 

753 

Downs 

High  School 

D.  F.  Baoon 

A.W.  Whelan 

R,  F.  Malaby 

.... 

.... 

754 

Ellis 

....T.do 

^ 

Ellsworth   

High  School  (dept.)  .^ 

—. 
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i 

Number  of  students  jmrsulng— 

Nnm- 

t 

berpre- 

^ 

lege 
scien- 

tlUc 
course. 

1 

0 

1 

i 

1 

1 

s 

0 

1 

,| 

1 

^ 

i 

« 

^ 

q} 

0 

« 

0 

0 

<!>"" 

^ 

«r" 

i 

I 

1 

H 

1 

1 

i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

■| 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

30 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

9r 

98 

99 

30 

18 

0 

"9 

8 
0 

8 
2 

10 
3 

8 
18 
14 

6 

10 

28 

15 

8 

8 
2 

10 
11 

3 
8 
8 
6 

10 
94 

7 
8 

8 

0 

10 
0 

8 

6 

20 

4 

10 

18 

21 

6 

696 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

697 

4 
1 

8 
0 

698 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

699 

9 
2 

10 
9 
35 

19 
8 
50 

8 
8 

18 

6 

1 

?!!? 

0 

0 

7 
30 

11 
40 

8 

10 

1 
6 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

14 

?0 

0 

0 

TWi 

4 

« 

13 
18 
0 
29 

14 
12 
16 
22 

16 
12 
34 
31 

12 
4 
8 

19 

10 
4 

6 
29 

18 
7 
6 

18 

15 
4 
17 
16 

14 
16 
8 
18 

16 
8 
6 

14 

708 

4 

9 
10 

11 
26 
25 

7 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 

704 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
10 

0 
17 

706 

1 

0 

706 

-— 

"'- 

3 
9 
6 

"0" 
0 

"6" 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
4 
4 

5 
9 
11 

2 

4 
2 

8 
9 
5 

2 
4 
8 

2 

9 
6 

2 
4 

2 

2 
9 
5 

707 

4 
0 

9 
0 

708 

0 

0 

709 

.... 

.... 

8 

2 

12 
8 

4 
18 
5 

12 
20 
10 

14 
80 
20 

5 

11 

1 

11 
16 
8 

12 
7 
0 

14 
13 
0 

2 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

2 

11 
4 

6 
16 
6 

710 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

7 
D 

711 

2 

5 

2 

712 

.... 

"5* 

22 

21 

83 
20 

74 
35 

16 
25 

28 

40 

16 
10 

28 
12 

10 
0 

14 
0 

16 
10 

28 
14 

713 

14 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

714 

-.- 

.... 

9 
14 

10 
10 

10 
6 

8 
11 

9 
10 

5 
7 

5 
12 

6 
14 

7 
16 

716 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

6 

8 

716 

0 

0 

13 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

24 

8 

23 

4 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

717 

10 

loizs 

11 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

6 

14 

8 

12 

0 

0 

7 

13 

718 

.... 

.... 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

719 

"6" 

"6' 

19 
6 

4 

7 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

8 

4 

9 
6 

15 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
2 

10 
4 

720 

18 

12 

721 

9 
14 

7 
0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

28 
6 

19 
9 

5 

8 

4 
6 

5 
8 

4 

6 

0 
8 

0 
6 

8 
12 

8 
14 

728 

728 

"o' 

4 

0 

"o' 

0 

13 
5 

13 
5 

12 
2 

27 

8 

18 
4 

15 
4 

12 
3 

31 
7 

16 
5 

1 
0 

5 
5 

12 
2 

8 
1 

1 
4 

4 

7 

12 
0 

4 
7 

• 

4 

2 

10 
5 

10 
6 

12 

8 

724 

726 
726 

2 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 

7 

727 

1 

11 
18 
14 

2 
16 

5 
50 

2 

14 
3 
15 

4 
29 

4 
20 

..... 

1 
16 

2 
2 
5 

8 

5 

7 

S 

728 

8 

14 

7 
5 
13 

12 

4 

27 



1 

729 

"o 

"o 

780 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

8 

6 

4 

731 

.. 

8 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

8 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

10 

732 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

3 

4 

8 

9 

0 

0 

6 

10 

738 

3 
3 

2 

5 

2 
5 

2 
7 

8 
11 

2 
2 

"T 

2 

1 

8 
4 

8 
7 

734 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

10 

785 

6 

5 

15 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

23 

19 

29 

7 

10 

7 

10 

0 

0 

12 

16 

736 

0 

0 

0 
10 

5 
5 

1 

0 

"6" 

6 
9 

2 
3 

2 
5 

4 
8 

1 
18 

787 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 

738 

0 

0 

'S' 

0 
12 

3 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

0 

8 
0 

11 
28 

5 
84 

6 
10 

4 

13 

6 
0 

2 
0 

739 

7 

6 

12 

13 

740 

8 
2 

0 
8 

0 

17 

20 
14 

10 
20 

2 
0 

1 

0 

6 
0 

5 
0 

20 
14 

30 
20 

12 
14 

14 
20 

10 
5 

10 

15 
5 

10 
11 

7*1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

742 

5 

10 
"7 

12 
16 
4 

8 
19 
0 

16 
89 
0 

25 
7 
14 

35 
14 
3 

5 
6 
4 

12 
9 
3 

10 
15 
10 

is 
9 
11 

10 
15 
11 

15 
9 
9 

743 

4 

0 

7 
0 

744 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

746 

.... 

.... 

0 
14 

8 
11 
5 

6 
39 
6 

8 

4 
4 

6 
9 
2 

746 

8 
9- 

20 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
4 

20 
2 

5 
6 

10 

6 

5 
0 

10 
0 

747 

5 

10 

748 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

25 

0 

0 

15 

25 

0 

0 

15 

25 

749 

7 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

7 

4 

5 

4 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

750 

8 

4 

7 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

11 

4 

7 

9 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

751 

^ 

7 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

3 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

758 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

7 

9 

753 

1 

1 

0 
11 

6 
6 

9 
28 

6 

7 
8 

2 

4 

8 

754 

.— -, 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

766 
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Table  6.— /Statistics  qf 


State  and  ];>o8t- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber nrc- 

lor  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7NJ 

KANSAS— cont'd. 

Erie 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

C.  E.  Merwin 

B.b:  Baird. 

E.  E.  Barker 

T.  B.  Walker 

J.  C.  Gray 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
3 
0 

1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
5 
S 
0 
0 

I 
1 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
2 

1 

1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
5 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

9 
35 
18 
10 
14 
12 
17 

8 
16 

8 

8 
12 
10 
12 
18 
15 
28 
20 
82 
24 
30 
25 
87 
18 
56 
19 
18 
16 

2 

120 

112 

17 

5 
26 
14 

8 
20 
80 
29 

5 

8 
20 

9 
17 
20 
80 
16 
80 
28 
86 
52 
21 
25 
23 

5 

5 
38 
36 
38 
20 
89 
10 
14 
28 

88 
00 
13 
19 
22 
21 
51 
10 
19 

7 
14 
22 

8 
16 
16 
82 
22 
21 
66 

35 
65 
22 
58 
26 
30 
20^ 
10 
207 
192 
21 
15 
22 
84 
18 
30 
31 
85 
5 
8 
43 
19 
82 
30 
46 
89 
101 
53 
84 
64 
29 
85 
46 
7 
13 
46 
74 
52 
26 
00 
20 
29 
29 

1 

"6" 

12' 

'"s" 

1 

"o" 

1*6' 
.... 

757 

Eureka 

758 

Florence    ....... 

....T.do  

759 

Frankfort 

do 

780 

Fredonia 

do 

761 

Galena          -  ,  - 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

Fred  Dunn 

76?! 

Gamett    ........ 

Nannie  B.  Hunter- 

H.  H.  Jones 

J.  W.  Weltner 

T.  S.Johnson 

T.  J.Rush 

763 

Geneva — 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

7M 

Girard     

765 

Glen  Elder     ..— 

.  "^  do   

766 

Goodland 

Great  Bend 

Grenola.......... 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 

High  School 

do 

767 
■768 

E.B.Smith 

J.  F.  Deal 

0 

"o' 

0 

"o" 

4 
0 

1 

0 

"6" 

0 

"6' 

5 
0 
5 

769 

Halstead 

High  School  (dept).. 
do 

S.  W.McGarrah... 
W.  H.  K-  Piatt .... 

Jonas  Cook 

L.  H.  Gehman 

B.  F.  Nihart 

F.  S.  Rosseter 

Oscar  Hale 

H.  F.Graham 

H.  KEstey 

E.  H.  Richardson  . 

G.  D.  Morris 

G.  E.  Whitehill.... 

S.  V.  Mallory 

Ansel  Gridley,  jr.. 

W.  A.  Salter 

C.S.Caldwell 

A  J.  May 

770 

Hanover 

771 

Harper        ...... 

do 

772 

Hays  City 

Herington 

Hiawatha 

Hoi  ton        ...... 

High  School 

773 

774 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

775 

do   

776 

Horton  .... 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School 

777 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson 

Independence... 
lola 

.... 

1 

5 

"6" 

8 
0 

778 

do 

779 

do 

780 

do        

781 

Junction  City... 
Klnfrman  

do 

782 

,  do     

783 

Lacrosse 

do 

784 

Lakln 

High  School  (dept.) - 
High  School 

11 

0 
2 
0 

"2" 

6 
0 
5 
0 

785 

Li 

L<  ivi'uworth  ... 
L<  oti.. 

786 

do 

G.  G.  Ryan,  A.  M  .. 

J.  B.  Freeland 

J.  Adams 

787 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

788 

Lxiiilon 

780 

L^  ona 

High  School 

IdaM.  Ho'Jgdon... 
Addison  Ludlum.. 
Amy  Gerrins 

E.  M.Brackett 

D.  W.  DeLay 

F.  W.Turner 

L.  L.  Carter 

J.  V.  Colville 

CM.  Light 

A.  H.  Newton 

W.S.Allen 

E.  E.  Hench 

LeRoyT.  Weeks.. 
EvylinB.  Baldwin. 

J.R.Wylie 

E.  A-  Farrington  . . 

Wm.  Wheeler 

T.P.Bogar 

G.M.Brown 

F.McClellan 

J.  A.  Butcher 

D.O.  Nutting 

L.  A.  Parke 

LB.  Morgan 

O.Y.Roop 

7P0 

Afri'herson 

Manhattan 

M         r.r  

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

791 

2 
0 

"o' 

"h 

"o 

0 
0 

"6' 
"7" 
"0 

792 

do 

793 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

794 

Marys  ville 

Morantown 

Mulvane 

795 
796 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
High  School 

797 

Neodesha 

...."  do 

798 
799 

Neosho  Falls.... 
Newton". 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

800 

Osage  City 

Osborne  

High  School  (dept) .. 
High  School 

8^)1 

.... 

.... 

8()2 

Oswego .     ...... 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
do 

803 

Ottawa 

801 

Paola 

High  School 

0 
6 
7 

1 

0 
5 
9 
8 

8()5 

Peabody 

do 

806 
807 
8U8 

Pittsburg 

Plalnvllle 

Pleasant  on 

Pratt 

do 

do 

High  School  (dept) .. 
do 

809 

0 

4 
0 

"i' 
1 
s 

4 
8 

4 

0 
0 

■36* 
0 
8 
8 

"4' 

2 

810 

Reserve 

High  School  

811 

Russell 

do 

812 

Sabctha 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

813 

Sallna 

Sedan 

814 

do 

C.R.Hendershot.. 

H.W.Charles 

L.  B.Wright 

J.N.Mosher 

W.W.Reed 

S.  B.Todd 

815 
816 

Sedge  wick 

Seneca 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
High  School 

817 
818 
819 

Smith  Center 

Solomon  City.... 
Sterling 

High  School  (dept)  .. 

do 

High  School 
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jmhlic  high  sc/^oote— Continued. 


i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Nnm- 

. 

berjpre- 
for  col- 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

lege 
scien- 
tific 
coarse. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

o 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

<g 

JS 

4 

ci 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1' 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

JO 

91 

39 

3^ 

34 

39 

36 

37 

38 

39 

30 

2 

0 

11 
4 

0 
8 

4 
8 
0 
4 

10 
12 
0 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

12 
7 
10 

28 
15 
6 
20 

8 

5 

9 
9 

12 
6 
6 

12 

756 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
7 

12 

18 

7W 

0 

0 

758 

4 

7 

6 

12 

769 

2 

6 

9 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

5 

6 

12 

0 

0 

4 

7 

760 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

761 

11 

3 
13 

0 

"o' 

5 
2 
12 

18 
8 
13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 
2 
16 

13 
8 
19 

4 

12 

12 
8 

10 
5 

11 
7 

4 

12 

5 

18 

762 

763 

5 
1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
4 
0 

4 

9 

16 

19 

1 

2 

16 

1 
1 
4 

19 

1 

4 

764 

766 

1 
8 

4 

10 

0 
0 

0 
.  0 

c 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

4 

3 
11 

766 

4 

4 

2 

7 

767 

12" 

'ie" 

0 

7 

4 

8 

7 

10 

4 

8 
8 

8 
5 

10 
4 

8 
5 

?68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

769 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9- 

5 

770 

"¥ 

"T 

7 
13 

9 
6 

21 

8 

2 

13 

7 
12 

5 
6 

18 
5 

85 

4 

771 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

16 

0 

0' 

772 

9 
8 

3 
25 

4 
52 

8 
5 

9 
12 

4 
6 

5 

20 

4 

20 

4 
1 

8 

8 

778 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

6 

12 

r  774 

8 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

18 

2 

7 

18 

2 

7 

5 

18 

775 

4 
11 
9 

6 
13 
20 

6 
17 
40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

0 

0 
6 
0 

20 
13 
84 

85 

5 

2 

20 

0 

0 

776 

4 

0 

6 
0 

"16' 

6 
20 

6 
82 

T77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

21 

778 

2 

0 

7 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

17 

8 

4 

9 

0 

0 

10 

15 

779 

1 

0 

6 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

20 

16 

5 

2 

20 

8 

2 

24 

15 

780 

1 

8 

18 

12 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

22 

9 

4 

11 

0 

0 

9 

4 

781 

7 
8 

8 
2 

1 
60 

25 

1 
6 
76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 
15 
2 
95 

25 

6 

10 

172 

5 

15 

2 
80 

15 
1 
5 

60 

0 

0 

13 
2 

1 
115 

30 
1 

4 
185 

782 

.... 

.... 

783 

784 

40 

&5 

44 

0 

2 

5 

15 

40 

55 

23 

85 

0 

0 

785 

0 

4 

4 

0 
10 

24 
0 
0 

46 

68 

11 

6 

80 

1 

128 
7 
8 

40 

80 

40 

80 
7 
0 

20 

15 

25 

20 

786 

787 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

8 

788 

8 

2 

6 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

20 

10 

7 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

789 

■'«' 

"s 

10 
20 

11 

1 

33 
3 

9 
2 

IS 
2 

4 
0 

19 
0 

20 
5 

14 
2 

83 
2 

790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

791 

20 

80 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

792 

7 
7 
4 

2 
12 

15 
6 

16 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
10 

12 
14 

20 
4 
4 
8 

12 

20 
6 

1 

20 

5 
8 

2 
8 

10 

12 
4 
4 

4 

0 
8 

0 
4 

80 
18 

20 
12 

793 

794 

5 

5 

795 

7 
5 

7 
7 

796 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

5 

7 

0 

0 

797 

8 

8 

17 

5 
32 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

e 

0 

0 
5 

0 

8 

2 
10 

8 
16 

2 
10 

8 
16 

8 
16 

8 
2 

7 
6 

2 

8 

1 
10 

798 

0 

0 

799 

4 
1 
4 
16 
5 

20 
0 
0 

20 
9 

80 

0 

0 

72 

16 

20 
11 
2 
21 
19 

30 
21 
12 
75 
88 

20 
6 
1 
6 
0 

80 
4 
4 

14 
5 

20 
19 

80 
0 
6 
20 
38 

20 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 

20 
5 
4 

4 
6 

30 

7 

13 

20 

8 

800 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

t 

9 

I 

4 
15 

801 

802 

'28* 

'w 

803 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

804 

8 

7 

14 

20 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

25 

24 

16 

14 

15 

14 

8 

6 

16 

15 

806 

0 

0 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

82 

4 

8 

9 

0 

0 

24 

82 

806 

0 

5 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 

807 

4 

8 

0 

13 

13 

4 

8 

0 

0 

6 

8 

20 

80 

6 

5 

6 

0 

0 

20 

80 

808 

8 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

809 

"6* 

"6' 

0 
6 

6 

7 

7 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
2 

7 
11 

810 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

811 

4 

4 

8 
16 

5 
8 

8 

8 

11 
29 

2 

6 

4 

24 

8 
8 

12 
26 

4 

8 

12 

7 

14 

12 
82 

4 
14 

12 
32 

812 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

813 

0 

0 

( 

5 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

6 

14 

814 

2 

0 

0 

20 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

815 

8 

1 
6 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22 

6 
6 

4 

15 
10 
8 

6 
2 

1 

6 
7 

4 

6 
6 
5 

1 

5 

11 
8 

4 

20 
6 
12 

816 

817 

0 

I 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

818 

6 

4 

16 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

7 

5 

4 

8 

11 

15 

0 

0 

28 

29 

819 
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TABL£  tr—BMsMCB^ 


: 

State  and  post- 
ofBce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  prindpaL 

ber  of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nom- 
benp»* 

f«reaf 
lege 

claMi- 
cal 

course. 

i 

1 

5 
1 

i 
I 

1 

• 

1 

9  ' 

3 

4 

9 

# 

7 

8 

0 

820 

KANSAS— ctmt'd. 

strong  city 

Topeka... 

Toronto 

Wamego 

Washington 

Wfttei*^H« , 

High  School 

G.U.  Young 

H.  a.  Larimer 

E.E.Kelley 

R.W.Pemberton.. 

C.  A.  Strong 

G.B.Deem 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
10 
1 

1 

2 

1 
0 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

1 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

4 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

6 
0 

1 
0 
2 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 

4 

0 
0 

1 
0 

4 

0 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
0 

0 
1 
0 

57 

152 

24 

20 

11 

9 

14 

104 

19 

17 

12 
15 
15 
5 
15 
28 
80 
14 

22 
20 
17 

6 
21 
12 
85 

7 

8 
52 
10 

6 
20 
10 
83 
319 

0 

fS 

40 
10 

1 
18 

45 

20 
26 
89 
S2 
80 

12 

11 

6 

250 

57 
193 
22 
23 
19 
12 
86 
189 
11 
82 

16 

7 
85 

6 
18 
29 
15 
16 

20 

18 
S5 
27 
23 
20 
80 
81 
18 
43 
5 
26 
18 
16 

102 
0 

400 

64 

88 

10 
21 

7 

101 

5 
70 
85 
40 
20 
26 
28 

n 

10 
0 

'87' 

"o 
"i 

0 

'T 

0 
4 

0 

"io* 

1 

0 
0 
5 

"¥ 

0 

821 

do 

882 

884 

«25 

do 

do 

Hijgh  School  <dept.)  .. 
do 

828 

Weir       

High  School       

827 

wiohita 

Wilson 

do..„, .... 

U.P.ShuU 

ffi8 

Dallas  C^rorer 

J.H.l4ee 

889 

Wtoield 

KENTUCKY. 

AdalrvlUe 

Albany  

do 

Hlfi^  School  (dept.).. 
Hl^  School 

880 
831 

WUUamMcNeeley 

A.  li.  Ehoton 

M.  L..  Roberts 

T.  B.  Wrlfiht 

OUYcrOgden 

D.  P.  Pratt 

C.  R.  Melcber 

Jessie     McClana- 

R.  V.  Plelcher 

J.  P.  W.  Blouse... 

C.  A.  Leonard 

R.M.  Mitchell 

H.  B.  Wheeler 

H.  W.  Browder.... 

G.O.WlUet 

S.  P.  Brouder 

W.  L.  Dlcken 

S.  M.  Durham 

C>  W.Bell 

882 

Ashland 

._..T.do 

883 

Benton* 

Benton  Seminary  .... 
High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

884 
885 

Callfomla 

Ci«*Usle 

9m 

Ciyrrollton 1. 

...rr.do 

887 

Ck)ld  Spring.... - 
Corinth 

Walnut    HiU    S«ni- 
nary. 

Corinth  Academy 

High  School 

High  School  (dopt.) .. 
do 

888 

889 

Corydon ......... 

840 

Cynthlana 

Dayton 

641 

■"6* 

2 

"6" 

4 

642 

DlKon 

EllKabethtown.. 
PlemlngtOmrg... 
Frankfort 

High  Schools 

643 
844 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

845 

.-..T.do 

*id' 

'is 

646 

Ghent 

do  .    -    . 

647 

848 

Hardyvine 

Harrodsburg 

Hopkins  vllle .... 
Hyden 

Union  Academy 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

649 

C.H.Dietrich.  ... 

Mary  Lewis 

J.  J.  NaU 

J.  M.  Maxwell 

Maurice  Kir  by.... 

W.   H.   Bartholo- 
mew. 

T.  H.  Smith,  su- 
perintendent. 

J.  A.  Howard 

S.  L.Roulhac 

W.  F.Hlbler 

James  McGlnnlss. 

John   Burke,  su- 
perintendent. 

T.  P.  Throop 

W.A.Hester 

G.O.  McBroom.... 
J.C.Graves 

B.  P.  Tevls 

L  G.  Robinson 

A.C.  Pleshman 

C.  H.  Bucher 

W.  M.  Howe 

I  J.V.Calhoun 

850 

do 

8 

"6" 

0 

3 

"o" 
"T 

0 

651 
862 
853 

Lamasco 

Ix)uls  vllle 

do 

Lamasco  Academy... 
High  School  (colored) 
Hiijh  School  (boys)  .. 
High  School  (girls)  .. 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

Monroe  Institute 

High  School 

High. School  (dopt.) .. 
High   School  (High- 
land). 
High  School 

854 
865 

8M 

do 

MadlBonvllle.... 
Monroe 

887 

868 

Moscow 

Moimt  Sterling  . 
Newport 

85<J 

6 

6 
2 

4 

8 
5 

860 

do 

NlcbolasFUle.... 

Owens  boro 

Paducah 

661 
162 
863 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

664 

Paris 

2 
8 

0 
0 

3 

"V 
5 

0 
0 

865 

WhelbyvlUe 

do 

866 
867 

Wllllamstown... 
Winchester 

do ..._ 

do 

68R 

LOUISIANA. 

Lake  Charley 

New  Iberta 

High  School 

689 

.do 

€fO 

New  Orleans.... 

High  School  (boys)... 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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i 

s 

1 

o 
u 

1 

Number  Of  students  pursuing— 

forool- 

title 
oohtm. 

i 

1 

.g 

i 

< 

t 

! 

j 

1 

i 

3 

1 

6 

i 

s 

« 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

J^ 

13 

14 

Iff 

!• 

ir 

18 

10 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

9« 

97 

98 

90 

30 

0 
85 

10 

4 
18 

2 
100 

8 

147 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
18 

0 
18 

0 

110 

8 

ID 

7 
0 

4 
72 
81 

8 

7 

127 

1 

U 
9 
3 
14 
131 
12 
111 

2 
40 

8 
60 

2 
80 
8 
7 
8 
6 
2 
14 
21 
R 

8 
85 

21 
18 
10 

0 
82 

0 
10 

2 
100 

8 

74 
6 

*  4 

140 
I 
6 
6 

.  3 
0 

180 

2 
5 

820 
821 
822 
8^ 

.... 

.... 

"7' 

3 
8 

"6' 

"6' 

"6* 

~6" 

"0* 

"6' 

2 

2 

6 
8 

.... 

0 

0 

824 
825 
820 
827 
828 

0 

•0 

'"6' 

2 
38 
19 
18 

3 
07 
11 
84 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

■'28' 

21 

4 

w' 

10 
0 

0 
8 

0 
16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

829 
830 

3 

6 

0 

t 
8 

10 
8 
0 
8 

20 
1 

8 

1 

15 
2 
0 
2 
15 
13 

0 
"6" 

0 

"0' 

0 
"0 

0 
"5' 

0 

^6' 

0 

0 
10 

8 
V) 

0 
K) 
14 

4 

8 
8 
2 
9 
18 
15 
12 
14 

2 

""*§" 

7 
..... 

1 

1 

*T 
1 
10 

8 

7 

11 

831 

0 

0 

7 

..... 

11 
..... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

832 
333 

5 
0 

11 
0 

0 
0 
0 
14 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

4 

14 
■'9" 

0 

..... 

0 

"o" 

..... 

H 

1 

80 

8 

6 

10 

"4" 

1^ 

834 
835 
886 

837 

10 

15 

8 
8 
2 

"2 

8 

12 
13 
6 
8 
10 

2 
13 

27" 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

'"6" 

0 

? 

0 

0 

0 

6 
0 

4 
8 
2 
0 

0 
4 

4 
0 

12 
20 
0 
5 
0 
0 

10 

18 
14 
27 
3 
15 

1 

10 
2 
2 

0 
20 

6 
9 

2 

16 
2 
2 

1 

18 
6 
9 

0 
16 

7 
27 

838 

18 
0 
0 

10 

0 
0 

839 
810 

"6" 
2 

"6" 

0 

-841 

842 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

18 

4 

8 

..... 

0 

843 
844 

7 

"§■ 
10 
.... 

4 

33 
300 

90 

31 
1 
5 
5 
10 
2 
0 
102 

307* 

22 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

"6" 

0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

.... 

0 
0 
4 
0 
.... 

0 

0 

180 

0 
0 

8 
0 

"2 
0 
0 

0 

7 

5 
18 
10 

6 
10 

4 

88 

242 

80 

81 
14 

10 

6 

20 

8 

0 

102 

367" 

84 

7 
..... 

24 
3 
6 

..... 

7 
7 
0 

1 
..... 

0 

4 
2 

7 

81 
8 

845 

0 

0 

3 

848 

847 

1 
1 

14 
10 
S3 
26 

41 

14* 

0 

8 

102 

285' 

43 

848 

'T 

"6' 

0 
0 

1 

14 

..... 

0 
88 

117 

41 

9 

.... 

.... 

849 

850 

0 

0 

120 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 
33 
01 

16 

0 
102 

ids' 

10 

0 
102 

*40' 

44 

0 

0 

44 

80 

0 
0 

132' 

861 

0 

0 

90 
22 

8 

852 
853 
854 

.... 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

856 

11 

7 

0 

0 

2 

11 
8 
3 

9 

0 

3 

34 

6 

80 

8 

..... 

14 

1 

8 

4 

2 

850 

8 

7 

897 

6 
6 

1 
10 

21 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
8 

6 
0 

.... 

858 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

850 

42 

17 

10 

24 

0 
15 
5 
8 

40 

3 
53 
16 

8 

8 

3 
0 

4 

0 
0 

32 

8 
0 

48 

t 

0 

40 

12 
15 
11 
2 
5 
25 
5 

2 

0 

200 

62 

4 

60 
37 
8 

'2A 

8 

4 

10 

80 

2 
15 

4 
2 
6 
i 

44 

0 
58 
18 

8 

"2 

18 
13 
11 

20 

6« 
14 
87 

8 

21 

8 

18 
U 

2 
80 

8 

23 

4 
88 
87 

3 
20 

7 

860 

4 

0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'  0 
0 

0 
0 

861 
802 
883 

804 

865 

10 
0 

0 

0 

250 

17 

7 

0 
10 

11 

3 

4 

800 

807 

10 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

63 

S 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

1 
60 

4 

2 

U 

0 

100 

28 
10 

11 

0 

100 

22 
0 

808 

6 
800 

8 

800 
870 
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Table  Q.— Statistics  o^ 


872 


873 
874 
ff75 
876 
877 
878 
879 
880 
881 


884 


887 


890 
891 


894 
895 

896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
908 
904 

906 
906 
907 
908 
909 
910 
911 
912 
913 
914 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 

920 
921 


*Ke5 


State  and  jpoatr 
office. 


LOUISIANA— 

continued. 
New  Orleans... 
....do 

.       MAINB. 

Addison  Point.. 

Alfred 

Anson .*... 

Ashland 

An^nista 

Bangor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Berwick 

Blddeford 

Bowdoinham... 
Booth  Bay  Har- 
bor. 

Brewer 

Bridgeton 

Brownvllle 

Bmnswick 

Bryants  Pond.. 
Buxton  Center. 

Calais 

Camden 

Canton 

Cape  Elizabeth. 
Caribou 


Castlne 

Castle  Bill.... 

China 

Corinna 

Danforth 

DennysvlUe . . 

Dexter 

Exeter  (East). 
Eastport 


Fairfield 

Port  Fairfield 

Gardiner 

Qorham 

GnUford 

Hallowell 

Kennebnnk... 

Lisbon 

Livermore 

Livermore  Falls. 

Machias 

Machlasport.... 

Madison 

Mechanic  Falls 
Mechanic  Falls 


MiUbrldge  

Minot 

Monson 

Mount  Desert. . 
New  Poi'tland. 
New  Vineyard. 


Name  of  institution. 


High    School  No.   2 

(girU). 
High  School    No.   3 

(girls). 


High  School. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


do 

do 

do 

Union  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (Boyn- 

ton). 

High  School 

do 

do  1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 

High  School  (North 

Poland). 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Name  of  principaL 


Mary  Stamps. 
C.Hubbard..... 


L.  C.  Haycock 

F.  W.  Freeman... 

F.  G.  Manson 

H.  A-  Greenwood. 

J.  H.  Parsons 

C.  A.  Byram 

H.  E.  Cole 

F.  W.  Chase 

J.  H.  Maxwell 

J.  P.  Marston 

J.  A.  Cone 

B.  E.  Sinclair 


Ella  C.  Abbott.... 
C.  H.  War  a  well... 

F.  S.  Hamlet 

Chas.  Fish 

S.  A.  Thompson.. 

G.  H.  Larabee.... 
S.  E.Webber,  A.  M. 

Heath 

J.  M.  Pike 

D.W.  Hawkes 

W.  S.  Knowlton, 

A.  If. 
Rose  E.  Mclntire. 
Flora' Wlnslow .... 
N.  A.  Webb 

E.  E.  Calburt 

R.  D.  McKeen 

Miss  Bailey 

F.  A.  Spratt 

J.  W.  Butler , 

P.  L  Merrill 


Cyrus  Stimson... 

W.  L.  Powers 

S.  S.Wright 

W.  W.  Woodman. 

F.  F.  Hayes 

A.  H.  Brainard 

J.  R.  Clark 

C.J.Nichols 

Earnest  Chavey.. 

A.  D.Park 

A.J.Whitney 

W.  R.  Pattangall. 

C.  D.  Boothby 

C.  S.  Earle 

F.  P.  Knight 


W.  H.  Dresser . 

F.  P.  Morse 

C.E.  B.  Libby. 
G.W.  Earle... 
J.  S.  Williams. 
E.  C.  Clifford .. 


Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 


DIgi 


10 


ized  by 


Num 
berrane- 
parlng 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


28 
23 
30 
17 
46 
150 
00 
20 
7 
66 
13 
24 

24 

22 
23 
51 
22 
25 
36 
14 
39 
37 
80 

12 
18 
17 
24 
35 
11 
22 
18 
9 

14 
43 
64 
80 
17 
86 
10 
18 
30 
21 
16 
23 
23 
8 
26 

11 
11 
20 
14 
40 
17 


298 
186 


14 
19 
35 
23 
56 
125 
105 
48 

to 

81 
41 
18 


"2" 

"1' 

4 

.... 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

..!. 

0     0 


Google 
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public  high  sc/ioote—Continued. 


i 

Number  of  students  pursuing-^ 

Nnm- 

• 

1 

Ijerpre- 
parinff 
for  col- 

1 

1 

lege 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

d 

1 

1 

t 
• 

! 
5 

1 

f 

1 

1 

A 

6 

6 

9 

^ 

o' 

© 

o' 

o 

« 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

99 

ae 

97 

98 

90 

30 

98 

0 

293 
0 

0 
0 

6 

169 
145 

9 
1 

15 
11 
20 

4 
2 
9 
8 
20 

187 
25 

8 
5 
8 
5 
23 



M 

98 
25 

93 
161 

871 

0 

0 

.... 

ise 

0 

ST*' 

urn 

2 
1 

0 
0 

5 
9 

2 
10 
6 
5 

4 

9 
9 
23 

2 
0 
12 
30 

3 
0 
15 
40 

874 

20 

15 

2 

12 
13 
20 

0 

0 

flflrti 

AT 

li 

28 

37 

12 

4 

13 

12 

0 

0 

10 

12 

wn 

43 
25 

96 
20 

no 

35 

30 
15 

J 

10 
13 

22 

28 

15 
0 

21 
0 

60 
21 

66 
48 

45 

18 

53 
8 

60 

9 

70 
16 

15 
9 

21 
4 

38 

7 

81 
10 

67! 

4 

0 

R7t 

0 

0 

IS 

10 

81 

5 

4 

10 

0 

0 

14 

28 

4 

9 

2 

12 

3 

8 

5 

9 

88(1 

2 
44 

2 
33 

9 
49 

"is" 

.... 

2 
27 

4 
39 

"6' 

"6' 

2 
17 

4 

21 

1 
19 

3 
23 

..... 

3 
9 

2 

9 

1 
13 

7 
9 

10 
13 

881 

1 

0 

Sfff 

0 

0 

10 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 

2 

12 

1 

11 

0 

0 

3 

12 

RHTI 

4 

9 
7 

10 

25 

28 

3 
6 

8 

9 
8 

0 
5 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

6 
9 

4 

20 
18 

2 

10 
8 

5 

9 
9 

2 
..... 

0 

8 

1 

0 

8 
5 

0 

4 
8 

1 

8 
8 

18 
6 

AM 

6 
9 

885 

0 

0 

m 

8 

4 

0 
0 

0 
11 

6 
84 

8 
80 

3 
18 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
20 

7 
23 

6 
19 

0 
18 

5 

8 

6 

5 

1 

4 

9 

687 

17 

12 

88^ 

"o 

*v 

'is" 

8 

4 

8 
5 

"3 

1 

io* 

4 

.... 

3 
3 

7 
8 

8 
2 

..... 

3 
6 

8 

8 

7 
6 

10 
4 

12 
3 

889 

8 

6 

8^ 

14 

80 

40 

20 

7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

15 

14 

17 

8 

7 

3 

6 

2 

5 

891 

9 

5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

5 

9 

6 

10 

5 

11 

4 

6 

f^ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
22 

4 

20 

3 
80 

5 
14 

8 
20 

1 
5 

8 
7 

893 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

13 

17 

IS 

17 

1 

6 

ffiM 

8 

5 

10 

10 

80 

10 

5 

3 

5 

1 

20 

20 

6 

3 

15 

20 

2 

10 

8 

12 

89fi 

4 

6 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

5 

5 

9 

9 

5 

5 

8 

8 

m 

897 

1 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

8 

5 

89fl 

0 
35 

0 

.... 

b 

5 
8 
1 
7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 
20 
2 
12 

9 
11 

7 
12 

5 

6 

4 
3 

5 
6 
1 
2 

5 
3 

4 
10 

890 

6 
2 
2 

8 
3 
10 

900 

1 
4 

901 

2 

0 

2 

2 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

5 

3 

4 

0 

902 

8 
5 

"4 

9 
15 

1 
19 

15 
11 

8 
2 

7 

20 

7 
6 

5 
37 

2 

4 

903 

0 

1 
4 

0 

1 
6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

2 
10 

9 

2 

11 

8 

4 
6 

4 

2 

20 

1 

1 
5 

4 

8 
7 

904 

90fS 

2 

0 

7 

2 

16 

90f 

30 

27 

40 

6 

7 

11 

13 

5 

10 

80 

60 

20 

21 

20 

25 

20 

0 

25 

27 

P07 

.... 

3 

10 

le 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

3 

1 

8 

6 

10 

14 

9 

7 

908 

0 
1 

0 
2 

0 
9 

2 
22 

6 

10 

10 
12 

2 
5 

2 
8 

2 

8 

11 
3 

0 
4 

0 
4 

3 
8 

3 
10 

609 

25 

8 

5 

10 

8 

2 

910 

0 

0 

0 
8 

10 
7 

21 
5 

3 
2 

0 
0 

9 
2 
10 
18 
9 
19 

18 
5 
12 
12 
16 

8 

4 
2 
6 
4 
0 

4 

1 

.... 

5 

8 

1 
4 
8 

8 
3 

1 

4 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

8 

0 

1 

0 
0 

8 

e 

16 
1 

6 
27 

3 

8 
6 
4 

4 
7 
18 

2 
0 

2 
0 

8 
0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
6 

4 

0 

1 
9 

6 
2 

4 

8 

5 
2 

8 

8 

4 
4 

4 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

5 
6 

9 
2 

6 
5 

8 

5 
3 

6 
2 

4 
5 

5 
2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

92C 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

5 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

921 

■'o' 

"6' 

7 
8 

6 

4 
8 

9 
2 
12 

3 

4 

7 
7 
12 

13 
7 
20 

7 
2 
7 

9 

5 

8 

s 

8 

2 

1 

14 
10 

9^ 

99f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

11 

0 

0 

14 

924 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

R 

1 

1 

9?? 

ED 

91 

-78 

I 

,1    1 

,r 

\r^r 

Mf> 
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Table  6.— Statcstte  ^ 


State  and  post- 
offlce. 

Name  of  instttntion. 

Name  ol  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
**  sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

NuZUr 

berpre- 

for  ool- 
iege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

4 

1 

5 

S 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

6 

r 

S 

9 

926 

MAINE— cont'd . 

N.  Anson 

Norway       .-.. 

Anson  Academy 

Hlg^  Schnol 

F.  6.  Manson 

M.  H.SmaU 

J.  H.  Blanchard... 
Ida B.  Newhall.... 

Gates 

I.  Trufant,A.  m.... 

W.  W.  Poore 

Fred  Benson 

A.  E.  Ohau 

W.  H.  Sylvester... 
W.  J.  Treiethen... 

S.  H.  Holmes 

S.J.  Nowell 

Jefferson  Taylor.. 

H.  B.  Peal)ody 

O.  H.  Perttlns 

C.  A.  Snell 

2 
2 

1 
2 
0 

1 
0 

1 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

2 

1 

I 
0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

47 
26 
26 
6 
7 
12 
14 
16 

6 
15 
IS 
12 
46 
10 

9 
12 

9 

21 
25 

29 
7 

6 

10 
24 
17 
83 
13 
25 
27 
18 
18 
23 
41 
55 
35 
57 
20 
S4 
25 
14 
18 
24 

10 
49 
11 
12 
17 
28 
14 

43 
85 
27 
0 
84 
16 

68 

60 
84 

17 
18 
18 
li 
15 
211 
15 
IS 
19 
16 
96 
9 
12 
16 
18 

M 

35 

39 

12 

11 

8 

26 
55 

7 
45 
21 
28 
42 
19 
80 
90 
28 
67 
85 
28 
20 
23 
22 
81 

18 
9 
16 
22 
28 
15 
26 

40 
0 

80 

47 
0 

22 

927 

11 

9 

9S8 

Oakland 

-    do   ... .    . 

929 

GUI  Orchard . 

do 

930 

Paris 

Paris  Academy 

High  School 

931 

Parsossfleld 

Pembroke 

2 
0 
4 

89 
0 
0 
5 
2 

15 
0 
0 

8 
0 
1 
22 
0 
0 
0 
1 
7 
9 
9 

932 

do 

933 

Phillips 

do 

934 

Portland 

.,do 

935 

r*i*inceton 

do 

936 

R^adfleld 

do 

937 

Richmond 

do 

938 

Roclqj>ort 

do 

939 

Rockland      .  . 

do 

940 

St.  Albans 

do 

941 

Sanlord 

..:... do 

942 

Searsjwrt 

do 

943 
944 

Shapieigh 

Skowhegan 

South  Norrldge- 
wock. 
South  Paris 

Hi^   School  (Lind- 

Bey). 
High  Scdiool 

C.H.Merrill 

D.W.Hall 

2 

4 
10 

7 

1 

8 
15 

9 

»15 
946 

do 

.    do 

J.  S.HortoB 

H.  Fletcher,  A.  B  .. 
M.A.  Whlttmore.. 

W.W.Rich 

J.W.Owen 

W.B.Moore 

David  Fletcher.... 
M.  P.  Smith  wick.. 

T.  E.Russell 

H,  T.  Powers .  .  - 

947 

South  Thomas- 
ton. 

Southwest  Har- 
bor. 

Spragues  Mill... 

Spring  vale 

Steuben.  ....... 

do   .    . 

948 

do 

"o 

"7 

"z 

18 
2 
0 

21 
0 
5 
0 

12 
8 
0 
4 
2 

"9' 
19" 

"9" 

19 

1 
0 
17 

e 

8 

0 

2 
9 
0 
8 

1 

949 
950 

High  School  (Easton) 
High  School 

951 

do 

952 

Thomas  ton 

do 

^3 

Topsham 

do 

954 

I'roy .: 

do 

055 

Union... 

do 

F.  H.  M.  Witham.. 
S.W.  Peabody  .... 

C.  E.  Perkins 

C.  W.  Averell 

T.  S.  Bowden 

Lincoln  Owen 

E.  L.  Chaney, 

R.A.Parker 

F.  A.  Robinson 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
S 

956 

Unity 

do 

957 

Vlnal  Haven  .... 
Waldoboro 

do 

958 

do : 

959 

Washington..  .. 

do 

960 

Waterville 

do 

961 

Wayne 

do... 

962 

W  es  tbrook 

do 

968 

West  Sumner... 
Windham 

do 

984 

do 

A.  E.  Stearnes 

H.  J.Cross 

2 
1 

1 
1 

« 
1 
i 

1 
0 
0 
0 

s 

1 

0 

3 
0 
1 

1 
0 
0 

965 

Winn 

do 

966 

Wlnthrop 

do 

F.  W.  Plummer... 

W.  A.  Smith 

H.  M.  Moore 

W.  A.  Heimsberger 

A.  G.  Harley 

S.S.  Handy 

F.  W.  Sterling  .... 

J.T.White 

A.  T.  Galbreath ... 
W.P.  Beck\vith... 

E.  D.  Murdaugh... 
M.P.Rlchards,A.B. 

A.  A.  Doub 

BeUe  A.  Newell... 

Q.  C.  Pearson 

W.  M.  Cross 

9fl7 

Wlscasset 

do 

968 

Yarmouth 

do 

969 

MABYIiAND. 

Boonsboro 

Contrevlile ..  ... 

Hig^  School 

979 

do   . 

0 

1 

9 
9 

971 

Chance _. 

do 

972 

CrlsQeld 

do 

978 

Oomberland 

do 

974 
975 

976 

Darlington 

East  New  Market 

Easton........... 

Darltngtou  Academy. 
East  New  Market 

Academy. 
High  School .... 

4 

8 

IBT 

Frederick 

....T.do 

978 
979 
960 

Frostburg 

Hagerstown 

do 

Hancock 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School  (Girls).. 
High  School  (Boys)  .. 
HlghSchoel 

■9' 

.... 

Ml 

7 

8 
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public  high  schools — Continued. 


1 

1 

o 

1 
a 

§ 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber tnro- 
parlnsr 
lorcol- 

tiflc 
course. 

1 

iS 

2 
o 

1 

i 

-< 

■  i 

|. 

1 

t 

3 

1 

0 

i 

s 

1 

6 
1 

9 

1 

1 

i 

o 

i 

B 

i 

1 

0 
-3 

1 

1 

i 

6 
1 

lO 

II 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

1» 

90 

91 

il9 

93 

94 

95 

96 

9r 

98 

99 

30 

9 
4 

5 
0 

20 
14 
11 
3 

1 

15 

1 

6 

121 

"iO 
5 
10 
18 

17 

10 

20 

.  1 

0 

0 

4 

10 

95 

2 

9 

3 

16 

29 

4 

11 
0 
1 

4 

9 
0 
0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 

15 
9 
2 
I 
8 
7 

12 

101 

6 

15 
7 
3 

21 
3 
3 

13 
3 

27 
21 
15 

7 
5 
4 
6 
89 
15 
13 
5 
8 

2r 

4 

1 
12 

7 

10 
33 

4 

16 
6 
1 
8 

.... 

8 
12 
2 
6 
8 
0 
17 
1 
0 
9 
4 

12 
10 

7 

8 

6 

14 

6 

1 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 

4 
10 

2 
14 

920 

2 

0 

927 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

928 

8 

1 
3 

"g* 

10 
87 

0 

8 
0 
8 

20 
6 
8 

12 
2 

909 

930 

0 
0 

1 
5 
0 
6 

I 
0 
I 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

8 
0 
0 

63 
1 
4 
8 
8 

26 
4 
0 

2 
0 

"'6' 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15 

1 

4 
4 

0 
7 

0 
9 

10 
7 

14 

20 
0 
8 
0 
5 
8 
8 
8 

10 
1 

981 
932 
933 

45 

15 

15 

47 

0 

0 

15 

87 

4 

18 

984 
885 

0 

1 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 

4 

2 
0 
1 
11 

8 
0 
5 
14 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
6 
5 
11 
7 
2 
6 
0 

2 

0 

8 

24 
8 
1 
9 
0 

0 
0 

4 
5 

0 

0 

0 

86 

930 
987 
988 
939 
940 

8 
8 
3 

3 
10 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

941 
942 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

943 

3 
3 

5 
0 

15 

14 
12 

40 
20 

4 

0 

8 
0 

0 
2 

20 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11 
12 

25 
20 

8 
2 

21 
8 

10 
2 

28 
8 

0 
0 

12 
0 

7 
2 

20 
8 

944 
946 

8 

5 

0 
4 

16 

1 

18 

4 

2 

0 

1 
1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 
11 

5 
20 

2 

2 

5 
18 
17 

4 
21 
84 

4 
17 

9 

8 
10 

2 
10 
20 

0 
8 

11 

,t 

8 

81 

1 

10 

7 

15 

43 

2 

20 

61 

8 

25 

18 

10 

6 

7 

8 

7 

17 

6 
3 

1 

8 

4 
2 
9 
1 
4 
3 
0 
43 

14 

7 

1 

1 

8 
1 

5 

4 

910 
947 

4 

1 
2 
5 

7 

948 

3 
6 
3 
20 
11 

3 
7 
4 
36 
7 
3 

2 
9 
3 

11 

4 
4 

7 

4 
8 

949 

12 

18 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
4 

4 
8 

950 
951 

2 

0 

18 
0 
0 

7 

10 

5 

9 

.... 

.... 

958 

968 

.... 

.... 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 
2 
18 
17 

8 

7 
15 
43 

954 
966 

0 
12 
0 
7 

1 
0 

0 
13 
0 
2 
0 
0 

8 
11 
0 
10 
25 
0 
18 
0 
22 
0 
5 
8 
5 

0 
12 
2 

5 

34 

1 

0 

0 

0 
12 

2 
84 

0 
12 

0 
34 

7 
17 
2 

8 

48 
4 

0 

17 

0 
48 

956 

967 
968 

18 
18 
10 

25 
9 
10 
12 
7 
15 
28 

10 
20 
0 
0 
18 
12 
10 

960 

88 
8 

34 
8 
4 
0 

13 
8 
8 

64 
3 

50 
6 
7 
4 
21 
12 
12 

21 

1 
5 

17 

1 
1 
4 

4 
1 
8 

0 

0 

I 
0 

20 

5 

15 

5 

IS 

900 
901 

21 

4 
4 

1 
9 
7 
2 

12 

20 

10 

11 

902 

0 
7 
6 

1 
0 
3 

0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 

968 

0 
2 
0 
7 
2 

0 

"o 

9 
1 

0 
6 

1 
10 

0 
4 

4 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

1 
1 
6 
8 
8 

0 
1 

11 
10 

1 

0 

0 

904 
966 

966 

0 

8 

0 
1 

10 
10 

13 
5 

907 
908 

""o' 

"6" 

8 
0 

4 
18 

8 
11 
17 

2 

8 

43 
19 
3 

34* 
8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 
8 

11 

17 
2 
7 

43 
29 
10 

"84' 

10 

13 

"§' 
19 

as 

5 
17 

40 

38' 
47 

"28" 

13 

"n 

43 

22 
6 

"si' 

u 

6 

"2* 

28 

2 

7 

40 

28" 
47 

"12" 

8 

23 

4 

11 

0 

0 

2 
20 

4 

2 
.... 

909 
970 

8 
16 
2$ 

2 
17 

40 

1 

971 

972 

8 
2 

15 
2 

8 
2 
2 

48 

7 
2 

"10 

15 
6 
11 

40 

'14" 
,6 

82 

978 

2 

0 
1 

11 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

974 

— - 

976 

5 

25 

20 

0 

0 

11 
28 

"a" 
11 

11 

0 

0 

970 

9T7 

10 
47 

0 

14" 
0 

0 
0 

"6' 

0 

"o 

0 

0 
0 

"o 

0 
6 

0 
0 

7 
10 

'l2* 

0 

..... 

0 
0 

"6" 

97H 

0 

0 

"6* 

13 
8 
12 

979 
980 
961 
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Table  ^.—Statistics  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Nameof  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
»'sec- 
ond- 
ary.'» 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
dassi- 

cal 
course. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

8 

o 

5 

d 

1 

1 

9 

S 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

0 

0R8 

MABTiiAND— con- 
tinued. 

Havre  de  Grace . 

Laurel  

Harford  County  High 

School. 
High  School .'-_. 

R.W.  Eubank 

Maggie  Edmon- 
Bton. 

B.  F.  Haynes 

W.L.  Avis 

D.  S.  Mattingly... 

H.J.  Handy 

J.  M.  TulL. 

1 
16 

4 

19 
12 

11 

85 

19 

11 
25 
31 
10 

4 
10 

2 
44 

5 
18 

9 

8 
16 
24 

9 
80 

21 

25 

20 

43 

86 

19 

16 

80 

15 

2 

IS 

20 

76 

8 

0 

491 

170 

11 

85 

S3 

28 

26 

188 

17 

51 

228 

128 

14 

12 

65 

6 

6 

150 

8 

42 

28 

68 

12 

40 

17 

27 
12 
89 
22 

9 
29 

6 
56 
18 
14 
18 
19 
14 
25 

16 
20 

40 
45 

60 
62 
80 
22 
81 
25 
22 
5 
27 
85 

100 
6 

746 
0 

850 
21 
84 
41 
85 
71 

165 
86 
68 

888 
88 
88 

10 
128 
20 
10 
200 
17 
65 
48 
69 
27 

9B8 

S 

2 
2 
0 

'*6' 

0 

6 
0 
0 

"q 

W4 

Marlon  Station.. 
Mlddletown 

do 

985 

do 

986 
987 

Northeast 

PocomokeClty.. 
Port  Deposit .... 
Princess  Anne  .. 

RockvUle 

St.  Michaels 

Sharpsburg 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

988 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
Washington  Academy 
High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

989 

R.  K.  Wlmbrough. 
C.W.  Baggarly  ... 

W.  S.  Crouse 

J.  E.  Wagaman... 

E.  A.  Spessord 

T.  H.  Spence 

J.N.Wright 

D.  M.Long 

E.  C.  Wlmbrough . 

H.  M.  Strlckler.... 
J.  F.Klmler 

Alice  C.Jones 

C.  H.Howf 

A-E.TutUe 

H.  K.  Whittaker .. 

A.  G.  Fisher 

M.  E.  Hersey 

Harry  Monroe 

W.  J.  Rushmore... 

Addle  F.  Tnue 

Maud  Wood 

W.  R  Whltcomb.. 
H.H.  Butler 

B.  S.Hurd 

Anna  L.  Foster.... 

Jno.Tetlow 

Moses  Merrill 

CM,  Clay 

990 
991 

.... 



992 

...T.do 

993 

Smlthburg 

Snow  Hill 

Towson  ......... 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

994 

2 
"2 

2 

""6' 

995 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  R«hnol  . 

996 

Trappe 

997 

Upper    Fair- 
mount. 
Vienna 

....T.do 

998 

do 

8 

12 

0 
2 
4 
28 
8 
2 
6 
0 
8 

4 
10 

2 
5 
8 
17 
5 
1 
6 
2 
1 

999 

1000 

Wllliarasport ... 

MASSACHU8BTTS. 

Ablngton 

Af^^TTIR        

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1001 

..—T.do 

1002 
1003 
1004 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Arlington 

do 

do 

do 

1006 
1006 

Ashfleld   

Ashland 

Sanderson  Academy. 
High  School 

1007 
1008 
1009 

Athol 

Barre 

Bedford 

do 

iiiiiidoiiiiiiiiiiiii"" 

1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 

Belchertown .... 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Bolton 

Boston ... 

do 

do 

do 

'GItiV  High  School"" 

Latin  School 

Roxbury  Latin  School 

HIghSrIinol    ,.       , 

1 
0 
1 

8 
0 
2 

1014 

"6' 

"6' 

lOlfi 

....do 

1016 

....do 

1017 

Bourne 

H.S.  Bullen 

W.R.  Jones 

C.  E.  Stetson 

L.T.  McKennev... 
BenJ.  Wormelle... 

Edw.  Parker 

E.B.Hale 

1018 

Bradford 

-...T.do 

1019 

loao 

1081 
1022 
1023 

Braintree 

Bridgewater 

Brighton 

Brockton 

Brookfleld 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0 
0 

'20' 
2 
0 
0 

128 

0 
0 

'26' 

1 
18 

0 
88 

1084 

Brookline 

do 

F.S.Famsworth.. 
F.  A.  Hill 

1025 

Cambridge 

Cambridgeport-. 
Canton 

High  School  (English) 
Latin  School 

1020 

W.  F.  Bradbury... 
E.  L.  Underwood, 

G.  nf  Eldrldge 

J.O.Morris 

M.F.Daggett 

Susie  M.Emerson. 

A.  E.  Briggs 

L.B.  Ballou 

A.  E.  Ford 

1027 

High  School.    -. 

1028 
1029 

Central  Village.. 
Charles  town 

do 

do 

0 

0 

1030 
1031 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

do 

do 

1 

0 

1032 

Chelsea 

do 

1033 

Cheshire 

do 

0 
8 
0 
10 
0 

0 
7 
0 
8 
0 

1034 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Dalton 

do ::: 

do 

do 

do 

1035 

E.  J.  Cox 

1036 
1087 

W.  L.  Eaton 

WlUlam  Keyes.... 
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public  high  dc^(M>2»— Continued. 


i 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

. 

ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege. 

t^ 

(9 

1 

j; 

K 

1 

sclcn- 
tlflc 

i 

■> 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

course. 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

1 

1 

o 

o 

« 

4> 

^ 

o 

o 

o 

a> 

0 

1 

1 

a 

i 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

£ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-3 

lO 

11 

19  13 

14 

19 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

90 

31 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

8 

8 

6 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

21 
8 

27 
6 

9 
8 

11 
6 

9 
8 

11 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

21 
8 

27 
6 

98? 

s 

0 

ft 

983 

2 

16 

0 
0 

"2 

"o' 

*"o' 

T 

"6" 

*'6' 

4 

25 

16 
12 

8 
2ft 

18 
12 

6 
22 

25 
10 

2 

0 

9 
0 

7 
20 

26 
8 

984 

0 

0 

2 

985 

0 

0 

0 
2 
0 

8 
6 

9 
1ft 

0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
10 

4 
10 

2 
17 

5 
13 

9 

15 
22 

9 
29 

6 
28 
18 
14 
18 

ft 
6 
1 
4 
2 
4 
ft 
18 
6 

6 
10 
2 
4 

18 
14 
10 

9 
2 
1 
6 
2 
44 
fi 
2 
6 

11 
2 
2 

10 
6 

49 

13 
9 

10 

8 
0 

4 

0 

98^ 

8 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 
2 
6 

987 

0 

0 

988 

6 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

989 

0 

6 
8 
0 

4 

990 

.... 

... 

17 

28 

'6' 
0 
2 

'5' 

0 

1 

7 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

991 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

4 
9 
0 

99? 

I 
8 

ft 

14 

993 

0 

0 

994 

15 
18 

89 
7 

8 
2 

19 
0 

8 
2 

19 
0 

8 

1 

19 
8 

995 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

we 

20 
8 

2ft 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

25 
1 

24 
0 

25 
16 

11 
1 

16 
2 

24 
5 

26 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

1 

1 
9 

99< 

1 

0 

0 

998 

2 

8 

13 

10 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

80 

20 

80 

20 

20 

10 

0 

0 

7 

2 

999 

0 

0 

14 

10 

27 

0 

2 

6 

18 

0 

0 

6 

15 

7 

9 

6 

6 

2 

9 

6 

14 

1000 

2 

0 

11 

8 

18 

2 

ft 

4 

8 

0 

5 

16 

27 

6 

12 

6 

12 

4 

11 

8 

6 

1001 

R 

0 

Ift 

14 

48 

4 

8 

8 

22 

12 

88 

9 

30 

2 

8 

8 

82 

6 

20 

4 

16 

1002 

1 

2 

20 

82 

32 

18 

13 

ft 

12 

0 

(0 

15 

13 

4 

7 

2 

9 

8 

11 

12 

19 

100! 

2 

0 

0 

27 

28 

8 

ft 

6 

6 

0 

0 

20 

15 

6 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

8 

100^ 

0 

0 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

8 

1 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2 

7 

1005 

0 
ft 

0 
6 

6 
12 

1ft 

4 

29 
10 

ft 

0 

ft 
2 

6 
2 

15 
0 

'ib 

*i5' 

8 
18 

12 
11 

ft 
10 

12 
9 

"is' 

7 
11 

8 
5 

4 
6 

lOOf 

10 

9 

1007 

0 

4 

ft 

16 

8 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

lOOi 

4 

8 

ft 

X 

0 

lOOd 

0 

"6 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

7 

lOK 

0 

0 

12 

16 

18 

0 

0 

7 

21 

0 

0 

10 

19 

4 

9 

6 

7 

0 

0 

4 

9 

1011 

36 

26 

7ft 

2 

ft 

8 

22 

0 

0 

20 

8ft 

26 

40 

2ft 

10 

25 

10 

20 

35 

lOlJJ 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ion 

172 
44 
76 
7 

m 

38 
2 
15 
13 

206 

'82' 
7 
15 
28 

239* 
0 

0 

216' 

83 

8 

16 

17 

134 

188' 
4 
15 
28 

"6' 

62 

62 
124' 

'215' 

138 

8 

8 

18 

361 

225" 
8 

7 
18 

"w 

201 

..... 

41 
8 
9 

12 

166 

"62" 
8 
7 
18 

..... 

29 
8 
4 

11 

171 

'75" 
8 
6 
12 

*49i' 

164 

2 

'22' 

745 
§61' 

'so* 

1014 

1015 

5 

9 

lOK 

8 

9 
12 

6 
7 
14 

ion 

ft 
0 

4 
0 

g 

0 
0 

lOlf 

0 

0 

17 

lOifl 

0 

0 

6 

10 

1ft 

0 

0 

14 

18 

0 

0 

4 

7 

7 

11 

14 

13 

14 

18 

7 

11 

102(] 

19 

2 

i 

0 

0 

19 

86 

4 

29 

22 

43 

10 

19 

4 

16 

4 

15 

26 

71 

1021 

10 

0 

4ft 

S2 

88 

20 

26 

2> 

32 

8 

6 

68 

66 

44 

59 

84 

68 

26 

27 

47 

T7 

102% 

8 

2 

ft 

7 

17 

2 

0 

8 

1ft 

0 

0 

8 

4 

9 

14 

8 

10 

8 

10 

4 

6 

102s 

0 

0 

14 

19 

26 

6 

4 

25 

48 

12 

20 

83 

30 

20 

24 

10 

9 

4 

10 

.... 

WM 

22 

0 

48 

74 

284 

0 

0 

44 

65 

7 

17 

168 

199 

106 

100 

64 

107 

28 

56 

8 

22 

102! 

0 

0 

87 
6 

0 
2& 

7 

123 
ft 

0 
26 

1 

82 
19 

40 

4 

50 
0 

43 
0 

48 
ft 

88 
15 

9 
0 

18 
0 

63 
10 

4 

88 
2 

30 
ft 

4 
60 
8 

61 
4 

88 

8 

18 
8 

13 
8 

1021 

0 

4 

10 

6 

1023 

0 

0 

102f 

21 
1 

44 

6 

18 
0 

28 
0 

19 

1 

26 
6 

9 
2 

17 
6 

9 
0 

17 
0 

60 
1 

107 
10 

102S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

103( 

0 
140 

2 
81 
13 

8 

190 

9 

46 

27 

0 
20 
0 

4 
0 

0 
30 
0 

1 
0 

0 
90 

0 
14 

2 

0 
120 

0 
80 
20 

0 
40 
0 

0 
60 
0 

0 
48 

ft 
10 
11 

8 
90 

2 
18 
21 

0 
85 

2 
12 
18 

0 
45 

9 
15 
19 

8 

40 
ft 

12 
8 

6 
45 

2 
16 

14 

0 
80 

2 
10 

2 

0 
40 

1 

18 
7 

4 
85 

0 
45 

io:i 

8S 

ft 

40 

14 

103£ 

2 
ft 
0 

0 
0 
0 

103; 

12 
13 

16 
19 

103^ 

0 

0 

103f 

7 

0 

18 

25 

85 

10 

6 

81 

44 

0 

0 

89 

86 

26 

25 

18 

28 

6 

8 

16 

21 

103( 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

S 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

10 

10 

loy 
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Tabl£  ^.-Statig^es  ^ 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  prlncipaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
''sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
9f  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nom- 
berjorv- 

forcJrt- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

-a 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

d 

• 

y 

8 

• 

1038 
1039 
1040 

loa 

1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
lOiO 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 
Danvers 

Hoi  ten  High  School .. 
High  School 

E.  J.  Powers 

18 

5 

50 

104 
11 
SO 
71 
27 
10 
22 
5 
28 
18 

178 
08 
30 
45 
20 

101 
7 
20 

36 
15 
20 
22 
25 
100 
60 
9 
22 
21 
18 
11 
20 
34 
8 
75 
80 

28 

26 

28 

17 

28 

234 

106 

02 

83 

18 

19 

24 

0 

6 

15 
00 
6 
19 
80 
10 
20 
24 

63 

8 

70 

238 
9 

40 
98 
96 
28 
37 
10 
46 
27 

233 

142 
18 
67 
24 

212 
12 
40 

78 
22 
83 
31 
28 

182 
66 
16 
SI 
SO 
23 
12 
63 
45 
8 

100 
70 

28 

28 

82 

23 

16 

272 

204 

78 

183 

26 

20 

44 

16 

7 

19 
87 
10 
80 
118 
19 
40 
44 

Dartmouth 

Dedham  ..  .. 

L.  A.  Slocum 

Carlos  siafter 

C.  J.  Lincoln 

M.  G.  Seavey 

AC.  Collins 

J.F.Eliot 

G.F.  Murdock 

C.  T.  Eaton 

S.  E.  Chapin 

C.  G.  M.  Dunham.. 

K.A.Rldcout 

Etta  L.  Chapman . 
R  P.  Leighton  .... 

C.  S.  Chapln 

W.  E.  Horton 

F.  S.  Hotaling 

E.  S.  Pickett 

A.  W.  Bachelor.... 
Minnie  C.  Sutphen 

E.  B.  Wentworth  . 

W.H.  Whiting  ... 

J.  H.  Manning 

N.  E.  Adams 

W.G.  Park 

W.R.  Marsh 

CKKelley 

J.  O.  Sanborn 

J.  F.  Roache 

Jno.  Haynes 

A.  K.  Learned 

C.  W.  Marshall.... 
M.  E.  H.  Barrows . 

W.  E.  Soule 

W.H.  Small 

F.  H.  N.  Greaves.. 
J.  M.  HiU ;. 

1 
2 

0 

1 

2 
3 
2 
0 
2 

8 
1 

o 

1 

0 
0 
13 
B 
4 
5 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 

1 
3 
0 
1 
6 
0 
1 
2 

0 

3 

do 

Dorchester 

do 

0 

0 

Dover... __..... 

High  School  (Sanger) 

H«S>»  School    .. 

Dudley 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44 
18 
0 
5 
0 
9 

4 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
2 
0 
43 
12 
0 
6 
0 

East  Boston. 

....T-do 

East  Bridge  water 
Eas^  Douglass... 
Easthampton  ... 

Edgartown 

Everett 

]".."".ldo*.'II3II.*"'.Iiri" 

!II"!do!IIIlIIIIir.."I"l 

do 

1030 

Fairha  ven 

do 

1051 
lO.VJ 

FaU  River 

Fitchburg 

High  School  (Durfoe) . 
High  School 

1053 

do 

1054 

Fr  amingham 

do 

1065 

Georgetown 

do 

1056 

Gloucester 

do 

1057 

Granby 

.    .  do 

1058 
1060 

Gre»t '  Barring- 
ton. 
Greenfield 

do 

do 

1 

9 
0 

% 
IS 

1 

1060 

Groton 

Butler  High  School... 
High  School 

1061 

Groveland 

Hanover 

Harwich 

Haverhill 

H  Ingham  Center. 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

10G2 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 
2 
18 
5 
0 

"6* 

1 

3 
5 
0 

0 

1 

6 

4 
0 

"6" 

1 
1 

IS 
0 

1068 

Holden 

do 

1069 

HoUiston 

do 

1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 

Hopedale 

Hopkluton 

Hudson 

Huntingdon 

Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plains  . 

Kingston 

Lancaster  ....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High    School    (West 
Roxbury). 

High  School 

...  .  do 

1074 

7 
0 

0 
6 
10 

"8* 
30 
84 
0 
7 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

2 

% 

In 

0 
0 

s 

2 

0 

0 
3 
0 

"T 

15 
42 

0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

4 

0 

is" 

0 
0 
0 

1075 

G.C.Mann 

1076 

C.  L.Reed 

1077 

Walter  Moones.... 

Abner  Rice 

J.D.  Scacord 

L  L.  PIckard 

F.  F.  Cobum 

J.A.O'Keefe 

C.  S.Jackson 

Q.  E.  Gay 

1078 

Lee -. — . 

do 

1079 

Lenox 

do 

1080 

Littleton 

do 

1081 

I^weU 

do 

106:3 

Lynn — 

Classical  High  School. 

English  Hl^  School.. 

High  School 

do 

do 

1063 

..'      do 

10R4 

Maldon 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

1065 
1066 

A.  B.  Palmer 

F.  C.  Hardon 

B.W.  Tinker 

W.G.  Park 

H.  V.  Neal 

1087 

do 

1088 

Marshlield  Hills. 
MattapoiBOtt .... 

Maynard 

do 

1060 

English  High  School 

(Dept.). 
High  School 

1000 

G.  H.Qalger 

L.  L.  DanU 

E.  H.  WhlttthlU.... 
E.  D.  Daniels,  A.  B 

A.  G.  Whitman. 

J.  F.AlUson 

L.W.  Craig 

D.  M.  Spauldlng .. 

1001 

Medford 

",  do ...  ..  . 

10ft? 

Medfield 

do 

1003 

Medway 

do 

1004 

Melrose 

—.     do 

1005 

Mendon 

do 

1006 
iflBT 

Merrimac 

Methuen 

do „ 

......do. 
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1 

1' 

Number  of  itudents  pursuing— 

Num- 

ber pre- 
]^arlnK 
for  col- 

5 

t 

«8 

d 

2 
2 

lege 

a 

b 

t 

xi 

sclen- 

lUic 
course. 

o 

1 

1 

s 

2 

a 

5 

1 

£ 

2 

4 

u 

e 

Jd 

0 

;3 

^ 

0 

0 

< 

0 

0< 

0 

0 

o 

« 

9 

« 

• 

• 

0 

4> 

6 

1 
^ 

"3 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

i 

•3 

"3 

1 

a 

1 

i 

"3 

6 

.1 

-U 

1 

a 

1 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

10 

30 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

27 
5 

21 
0 

44 

5 

5 
0 

6 
0 

30 
0 

7 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

27 
5 

32 
8 

11 
1 

14 

1 

11 

14 
8 

11 
0 

14 
0 

29 

4 

32 

9 

1088 

¥ 

"2 

1039 

20 
SO 

48 
28 

32 

27 

9 
0 

4 
0 

20 
41 

80 
63 

4 
19 

s 

37 

40 
42 

30 
64 

30 
83 

20 
35 

20 
22 

18 
S3 

17 
22 

16 
S3 

50 
101 

60 
236 

1040 

T 

"o 

1041 

1 
10 

3 

4 

8 
25 

3 

20 

1 
12 

is' 

15 

12 
12 

8 
16 

1042 

12" 

"s 

"io" 

.... 

"2 

"so" 

"w 

"5* 

"6' 

'io' 

'16' 

"8' 

1043 

4 

0 

20 

17 

31 

0 

0 

39 

44 

16 

17 

83 

49 

28 

80 

10 

13 

10 

13 

71 

93 

1044 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 

0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

U 

14 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1045 

0 

0 

2 

1 

18 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

4 

16 

6 

6 

6 

1 

5 

5 

9 

104(5 

0 

0 

10 

7 

20 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

15 

0 

0 

9 

5 

6 

0 

3 

1047 

0 

0 

8 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1048 

I 

0 

12 

14 

32 

4 

6 

6 

11 

0 

19 

27 

4 

11 

9 

8 

5 

11 

20  1049 

0 

0 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

5 

•9 

13 

8 

7 

8 

4 

7 

4 

8 

1050 

0 

0 

59 

85 

146 

28 

0 

84 

72 

41 

56 

81 

60 

48 

81 

8 

18 

8 

55 

08 

1(61 

10 

0 

87 

63 

82 

18 

12 

21 

65 

0 

42 

40 

23 

88 

SI 

65 

7 

88 

18 

26 

1052 

1 

0 

6 

15 

20 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

5 

5 

6 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

2 

1053 

5 

0 

16 

a 

28 

6 

5 

11 

22 

0 

28 

80 

18 

24 

14 

5 

15 

5 

11 

1054 

0 

4 

10 

8 

14 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

7 

9 

5 

7 

8 

5 

9 

5 

7' 

1055 

5 

3 

64 

42 
8 

7 

110 
11 
IS 

12 

8 

12 

27 

16 

28 

22 
6 
10 

52 
11 
15 

82 
8 
8 

47 
7 
6 

10 

60 

8 

24 

72 
6 

5 

121 
3 

7 

IO06 
1057 

"¥ 

"5" 

"7 

.... 

.... 

"5" 

"6" 

"6' 

"6' 

"ii" 

..... 

"7" 

1068 

2 

0 

18 

21 

42 

12 

11 

6 

32 

0 

0 

IS 

15 

8 

21 

12 

2 

12 

10 

8 

1069 

0 

0 

5 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

4 

6 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1060 

4 
8 
11 

IS 

7 
11 

14 
13 
10 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
8 

0 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

9 
12 
9 

7 
15 
10 

8 
1 

8 

2 
1 
8 

7 
1 
0 

S 

0 
8 

2 
0 
8 

18 

14 

1061 

"'6" 

3 

"6" 

1 

1062 

..... 

"io* 

1063 

2 

0 

42 

49 

85 

15 

7 

24 

43 

0 

u 

«1 

02 

27 

84 

18 

18 

11 

29 

52 

0? 

lOfri. 

4 

0 

12 

18 

43 

5 

4 

18 

19 

0 

3 

88 

40 

28 

88 

15 

18 

7 

15 

16 

18 

106 

0 
0 

0 
10 

0 
17 

"o" 

6 
23 

.... 

7 
10 

..... 

1036 

'6' 

"26' 

*i6' 

'"6" 

"0 

..... 

"12" 

is" 

..... 

"6* 

"6' 

"6* 

1067 

2 

7 

10 

7 

20 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

0 

10 

10 

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

5 

11 

1008 

2 

0 

6 

6 

13 

1 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

9 

4 

9 

9 

4 

4 

2 

5 

1060 

3 

0 

6 

9 

4 

8 

1 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

5 

5 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1070 

0 
3 

0 
0 

5 
15 

18 
12 

40 
20 

5 
0 

14 
0 

4 
7 

11 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 

17 

14 
11 

8 
11 

19 
15 

11 

9 

15 

4 

11 

5 
15 

1071 

..... 

"6' 

1072 

1 
25 

2 
70 

0 

7 

0 
3 

8 
28 

1 
52 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
23 

0 
37 

0 
15 

0 
36 

10 

2 

16 

0 
6 

0 
11 

0 

6 

0 
11 

1073 

"t 

"o 

iV 

1074 

0 

0 

80 

8 

16 

0 

0 

22 

50 

0 

15 

14 

20 

8 

18 

25 

7 

25 

80 

70 

1075 

5 

0 

7 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

10 

5 

5 

6 

8 

2 

6 

8 

1070 

2 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

3 

13 

0 

0 

12 

10 

6 

6 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

1077 

4 

0 

13 

15 

12 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

10 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

12 

13 

1078 

2 

14 
116 

12 
15 
137 

0 

6 

24 

0 
3 
8 

0 
3 

83 

0 

0 

124 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
8 

14 
11 
94 

7 

8 

121 

3 

1 
45 

16 

1 

24 

8 
70 

12 

0 

116 

8 

15 

14 
0 
66 

7 
0 
09 

1079 

'if 

0 

"8 
76 

1080 

"»' 

■46" 

1081 

4 

0 

46 

121 

153 

33 

24 

50 

67 

14 

80 

85 

77 

08 

93 

80 

80 

16 

32 

166 

204 

1083 

4 

1 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

10 

14 

8 

10 

27 

25 

4 

7 

88 

25 

1083 

5 

0 

84 

50 

100 

5 

12 

16 

25 

8 

10 

20 

90 

15 

25 

20 

10 

20 

20 

6 

8 

1064 

0 

0 

4 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

2 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

S 

0 

10B5 

I 

0 

15 

5 

8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

7 

9 

10 

10 

2 

6 

9 

5 

2 

6 

1086 

1 

0 

7 

9 

25 

4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

0 

3 

27 

4 

10 

20 

40 

5 

8 

0 

0 

1087 

0 
0 

3 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
1 

11 
3 

... 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 
4 

2 
2 

1 

5 

0 

11 

1088 

1080 

1000 

«' 

"ffl" 

'37' 

"7' 

T 

■jm" 

'47" 

"'9' 

'12" 

"23' 

28" 

"22' 

24' 

"is' 

'24 

"■»' 

"si" 

'22* 

'28' 

1091 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

2 

2 

3 

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1092 

2 

0 

3 

10 

28 

0 

2 

3 

5 

11 

11 

6 

11 

3 

11 

3 

2 

6 

1 

5 

14 

1003 

15 

0 

26 

40 

60 

12 

13 

40 

45 

7 

70 

80 

12 

17 

15 

20 

12 

14 

00 

80 

1004 

0 

0 

6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

1 

5 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

in« 

1 

0 

6 

6 

20 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

6 

12 

2 

6 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

12 

1006 

0 

1 

6 

8 

5 

6 

5 

18 

11 

15 

9 

15 

7 

S 

10 

9 

1097 
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Table  Q.—StaUsticsf^ 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

ra 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

• 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

• 

7 

8 

0 

1098 

continutd. 
Milford     

ntgh  (^ohnoi     

W.  C.  Whiting  .... 

S.  J.  Blanpled 

Hiram  Tuell 

Mae  A.  Tripp 

C.  LaV.  Jucfidns.. 

W.J.  Long 

P.  L.  Smith 

R.  G.  Hullng  A.  M 

E.  C.Adams 

E.J.  Goodwin 

A.  E.Hitchcock.... 

J.P.Eaton 

C.  B.  Roote 

BoydBarilett 

H.  B.  Nevens 

AlbertGrayJr.,and 

H.  E.  Woodbury. 

W.A.Hoyt 

10 
10 

66 
82 
SO 
8 
15 
28 
24 

158 
96 

282 
4 
58 
85 
15 
80 
12 

20 
89 
17 

9 
18 
24 
10 
88 
52 
21 
75 
15 
66 
S3 
83 
27 
22 
169 
25 
19 
16 
11 
15 
11 
190 
22 
80 

9 
14 
81 
89 
187 
1ft 
25 
16 
28 

8 
11 
118 
24 

7 

6 
20 
15 
89 
22 

56 

40 

29 

15 

16 

84 

43 

242 

129 

280 

8 

68 

79 

15 

58 

18 

20 
46 
18 
19 
26 
46 
22 
46 
66 
18 
125 
15 

U 

45 

80 
87 

187 
24 
38 
15 
17 
84 
11 

290 
24 
54 
10 
18 
62 
42 

206 
14 
42 
88 
24 
9 
82 

189 
26 
15 
24 
82 
80 

2 
20 
4 
2 
2 

12 
10 
2 
2 

1 

1000 

Millburv    _  - 

T.do 

1100 

Milton 

do 

1101 
1102 

Montague 

Nahant ,.. 

Nantucket 

Needham 

New  Bedford.... 
Newburyi)ort 

Center  High  School . . . 
High  School . 

1103 
1104 

lice 

....T.do 

Kimball  High  School . 
High  School 

8 

28 

12 

78 

0 

17 

18 

0 

1 

0 

10 
6 

2 
18 
11 
102 

0 
15 
46 

8 
11 

0 

6 
1 

1106 

do 

1107 

Newtonsville  . 

do 

1106 

Norfolk 

do 

1109 
1110 

nil 

1112 

North  Adams 

Northampton ... 
North  Andover.. 
North  Attleboro. 
Northboro .... 

Drury  High  School.... 
Center  High  School ... 
Johnson  High  School . 
High  School 

1118 

.-..T.do 

1114 

North  Brooklleld 
North  Easton ... 

do 

do    

1115 

M.  E.  Lamprey 

P.  E.  Sanborn 

A.O.Burke 

W.  G.  Goldsmith.. 

LA.  Jenkins 

G.  A.Wllley 

H.  B.  Knox 

0.  A.  Holbrook.... 

A.  S.  Dawes 

J.  B.  Welch 

W.  A.  Woodward.. 
Carrie  E.  Small ... 

S.H.  Baker 

W.H.Butler 

H.  W.  Lull 

W.  C.  Houghton... 
A.  L.  Goodrich  .... 
L.H.W.Prench... 

W.P.Gillet 

H.  A.  Macgowan  .. 

C.Y.Harvey 

W.E.Morse 

E.  H.Rice 

1110 

North  Readinjz 

do          

1117 

Norwell 

do  

0 
1 

0 

1 

1118 

Norwood       ...  . 

do             

1119 

Orange. 

do 

1120 

Oxford    ....  .  . 

do       

1121 

Palmer 

do 

9 

13 

1122 

Peabody 

do   

1128 

Petersham 

do                .  .    .. 

::::  ""i 

1124 

Plttstield 

do 

28 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
8 

80 
6 

•J 

3 
0 
5 
0 
5 
12 
1 

1126 

Plain vUle     ..  .. 

do       

1126 

Plymouth 

do 

1127 

Provlncetown . . . 

do       

1128 

do 

1129 
1190 

Quincy 

Rockport 

do 

do 

1131 

Salem 

do 

1182 

Sandwich 

do 

1133 

Saugus 

do    

1134 

Scltuate 

do 

1135 

Sheffield 

do  

1 
0 
0 
73 

1 
4 

0 
0 
0 
78 
0 
8 

1136 
1137 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

do 

do  

1138 

Someryille 

do 

G.  L.Baxter 

B.  W.  Tinker 

P.  C.  Corvin 

B.M.Sheridan,  B.A. 

E.O.Hopkins 

E.  R.  Downs 

E.  S.  Terrell,  jr... 

Chas.  Jacobus 

P.  E.  Parlln 

J.  W,  MacDonald . 
W.  E.  Burdlck  .... 

G.  W.  Snow 

LeUa  S.  Taylor.... 

G.P.  Balch 

J.  P.  Swlnerton... 
H.  P.Lane... 

1139 

Southboro 

do 

1140 

Southbridge 

do 

1141 

South  Dennis  . . . 

do 

1142 

South  Hadley*  .. 

do  

1 
2 

1 
6 

1148 

South  Weymouth 
Spencer  ........ 

do 

1144 

do 

1146 

Springfield 

do 

15 
0 
9 
0 

1 

"6* 

19 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

14 

0 

11 

0 

1 

"2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 

•  n 

1146 

StockBrldge 

do 

1147 

StnTXPhanr 

..  .    do 

1148 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sutton 

do 

1149 
1150 

Hale  High  School 

High  School 

1161 

Swampscott 

do , 

1152 

Taunton 

do 

1153 

Templeton  ...... 

do 

1164 

TewKsbury 

....    do 

M.  H.  Jackson 

A.  P.ATerill 

L  A.Stone 

C.  H.  Bates 

0.  T.  C.  Whitcomb. 
E.  H.  Bracket t .... 

1156 

Townsend  Center 
Upton 

do 

1156 

do 

1157 

Uxbrldge 

do 

1158 

Wakefield 

do 

o      o 

1159 

Walpole 

do 

Si  oi  • 
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public  high  scAoo29— Continued. 


i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num 

. 

berpre- 
ror  col- 

1 

1 

1 

I 

lege 
scleo- 

tlflc 
course. 

* 

i 

0 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

6 

^ 

^ 

^ 

© 

^ 

^ 

B 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7i 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

36 

97 

98 

99 

30 

W 

"b 

26 
8 

SO 
15 

15 
18 

2 
0 

12 
0 

10 
25 

26 

88 

16 
16 

20 
20 

6 
4 

17 
12 

• 

4 

10 

12 

7 

16 
0 

'"6' 

4 
18 

8 
22 

inofl 

"6* 

*"6' 

1099 

.... 

13 

27 

25 

4 

2 

10 

11 

0 

0 

20 

0 

4 

6 

5 

6 

2 

10 

5 

13 

HOC 

4 
8 

8 

7 

6 
0 

0 
2 

1 
0 

0 
2 

1 

4 

1 
0 

8 

0 

6 

4 

4 

8 

0 
5 

2 

1 

2 
6 

8 
0 

0 
6 

2 
0 

6 
2 

6 
2 

1101 

.... 

"6" 

IIUI 

1102 

"z 

"6" 

12 
7 

20 
20 

80 
88 

10 

4 

16 

7 

0 
5 

6 
14 

15 
0 

14 
15 

8 

7 

6 
12 

12 
6 

8 
8 

10 
0 

14 
0 

12 
6 

13 
14 

1103 
llOi 

"2 

"s 

1 

0 

51 

40 

68 

16 

6 

23 

44 

6 

20 

17 

86 

50 

78 

25 

16 

14 

3 

74 

80 

110; 

25 

0 

20 

47 

70 

7 

8 

80 

40 

0 

0 

48 

87 

80 

88 

25 

85 

27 

35 

41 

40 

110( 

83 

0 

61 

123 

162 

82 

15 

85 

138 

6 

17 

9i 

66 

62 

81 

125 

107 

65 

52 

232 

280 

1101 

0 

0 

1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1108 

g 

42 

48 

17 

15 

0 

7 

2 

2 

80 

47 

14 

16 

17 

81 

4 

4 

17 

81 

llOI 

2 

0 

16 
7 

26 
6 

54 
12 

.... 

..... 

HOG 
1111 

.... 

'T 

"6" 

"2 

"6" 

"6" 

"6. 

"2 

..... 

..... 

'T 

..... 

"5" 

"2" 

2 

5 

0 

25 

40 

1 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

7 

10 

6 

16 

4 

10 

4 

8 

1112 

0 

0 

12 

4 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4 

8 

7 

4 

8 

4 

8 

7 

11 

uia 

4 

4 

11 

10 

10 

0 

8 

•6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

5 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

IIH 

1 

0 

14 

0 

27 

6 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

11 

20 

17 

16 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

2 

1115 

"2* 

4 
13 

"2 

5 
3 

.... 

10 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 
6 

8 

6 

2 
4 

6 
6 

6 
4 

Hl< 

"i" 

"6" 

"0 

"2" 

"0 

""6" 

..... 

"6* 

1117 

i    2 

0 

5 

14 

20 

1 

7 

5 

11 

0 

0 

6 

10 

7 

4 

10 

8 

4 

6 

7 

4 

HIS 

-..- 

11 

41 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

2 

3 

HIS 

6 
14 
24 

0 
23 

0 
80 
80 

12 
46 
20 

0 
0 

4 

0 
18 
6 

1 
6 
10 

8 
18 
16 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
16 
24 

4 

125 

4 

17 
84 
6 
75 

1 

10 
20 

6 
20 

10 
11 
18 

4 
30 

1 
6 

10 

7 

1 
2 

12 
6 

20 

10 
0 
8 

4 
0 

4 
5 
22 
10 
10 

4 

10 
10 
26 

112( 

1121 

*i6" 

"o 

112 

..... 

20 

"0 
10 

112J 

46* 

'85' 

22' 

'12* 

16* 

if 

20" 

*24" 

1124 

15 

11 

15 
5 

6 
24 

'26' 

•  3 
20 

10 
20 

8 
86 

8 
48 

4 

77 

10 
82 

8 
64 

10 
41 

8 
67 

8 
20 

2 
16 

112J 

"6" 

"6" 

.... 
16 

"24* 

"21" 

"si* 

H2C 

0 

0 

12 

6 

27 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

8 

8 

28 

0 

1127 

1 

0 

14 

22 

40 

2 

5 

8 

6 

0 

0 

17 

80 

5 

0 

6 

10 

8 

6 

6 

12 

1128 

0 

0 

24 

12 

50 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

10 

42 

6 

25 

6 

25 

0 

0 

6 

25 

H2C 

0 
12 

0 
0 

6 
58 

10 
72 

13 
85 

2 
30 

1 
12 

0 
33 

0 
80 

2 
8 

14 
7 

6 
71 

6 
78 

0 
48 

0 
44 

8 
18 

0 
10 

6 
8 

7 
5 

H3C 

"86" 

■74* 

113] 

0 
11 

8 
8 

18 
13 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
14 

15 
17 

14 
2 

15 
6 

6 
2 

8 
6 

8 
8 

4 
8 

8 
8 

4 
8 

1132 

113S 

"s 

"2" 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

7 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

1134 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 
11 

2 
1 

7 

8 

**o' 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
4 

0 
5 

0 
2 

1 
8 

8 
8 

8 
2 

113i 

..... 

"2 

..... 

"o" 

use 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

2 

8 

8 

1 

2 

4 

5 

113? 

14 

0 

68 

145 

218 

48 

43 

75 

120 

10 

30 

04 

122 

48 

74 

86 

73 

14 

42 

43 

60 

1138 

4 

0 

8 

8 

5 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

8 

5 

5 

113( 

0 

1 

14 

14 
2 
6 

85 

1 
7 

4 

4 

7 

13 

0 

7 

10 

41 

8 

4 
1 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

18 
8 

1 

21 
5 
8 

114C 
1141 

"'6' 

"6* 

"h' 

"o 

.... 

"6" 

.... 

"0' 

"'6" 

..... 

"b 

..... 

"6" 

..... 

"6" 

114S 

0 

0 

17 

6 

24 

0 

2 

6 

23 

0 

0 

10 

15 

6 

12 

2 

15 

2 

13 

0 

23 

114J 

18 
88 

10 
110 

7 
15 

2 

14 

28 
10 

22 
46 

0 
17 

0 
12 

5 
05 

11 
70 

20 
76 

17 
72 

7 
37 

3 

37 

1144 

"i' 

"o 

"53" 

"37' 

65' 

"is" 

'2i' 

114! 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

8 

6 

7 

8 

10 

4 

4 

2 

7 

4 

114( 

1 

1 

12 

17 

36 

2 

6 

13 

28 

0 

0 

6 

13 

8 

13 

12 

IS 

8 

3 

8 

13 

114' 

2 

0 

12 

13 

SO 

1 

8 

1 

5 

0 

0 

12 

20 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 

5 

IHt 

0 

0 

1 

3 

8 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

10 

16 

2 

2 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

114$ 

2 
'60* 

4 

13 
78 

12' 

"2 
8 

1 

2 
3 

81 

2 
2 
30 

1 

12 
47 

..... 
24 

3 
3 
10 

2 

8 

115( 

"6' 

4 

0 

■"0 
40 

-g" 

40' 

115 

■'28" 

"6" 

"Ij- 

16' 

"is" 

"§' 

ilbi 

0 

0 

7 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

13 

5 

6 

12 

IS 

6 

7 

0 

6 

115: 

0 

0 

5 

2 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

2 

7 

7 

11 

7 

11 

7 

11 

6 

8 

115- 

0 

0 

11 

4 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

115! 

0 

0 

10 

7 

11 

0 

1 

6 

11 

0 

0 

11 

17 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

7 

H5( 

0 

0 

4     16 

20 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0      0 

0 

18 

5 

3 

6 

10 

4 

0 

4 

1 

US' 

4 

0 

18     10 

84 

7 

0 

18 

17 

20 

84 

20 

20 

10 

14 

6 

6 

12 

10 

11& 

0 

0 

5 

1    7 

18 

0 

0 

6 

11 

"o" 

1    0 

6 

7 

8 

12 

8 

13 

8 

18 

8 

12 

116 
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Table  Q.—SUUistics  pf 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

lege 

cal 
course. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

® 

1 

a 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1100 

continued. 

Waltham 

"Ware 

• 

High  School 

E.  D.  RusseU 

W.  J.  Rushmore  .. 

I.  O.  Palmer 

R.  F.  Col  well 

G.  R.  Dwellev 

C.  S.  Hartwell 

C.  A.  Strout 

S.  fj.  Brown 

J.A.Russell 

A.  W.  Armstrong. 
J.C.Worcester.... 
H.  W.  Klttredge .. 
M.  H.  Goodwin.... 

B.J.Hinds 

H.  H.WilllamB.... 

L.  H.  Owen 

S.  A.  Melecher.... 
H.  E.  Henderson.. 

E.  H.  BotHford  .... 
W.I.  Meeks........ 

F.  M.  Collester.... 

E.  N.  Lovering 

E.  R.  Harding 

S.  W.  Mendum 

J.G.Wight 

E.  J.  Whittaker... 

E.  r.  Pierce 

A.  E.  Curtla 

W.C.Hull.  ....... 

J.  G.  Pattlnglll.... 
Li.W.  Bacon 

G.  R.  Brandt 

F.B.  Spaulding... 

F.  D.Sherman 

E.  R.  Nethercott .. 
L.  W.  Leisenring.. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  DeWitt. 

J.  D.  Carmody 

Carrie  L.  Paine.... 

W.G.Cook 

D.F.Wilson 

A.  V.  Sunder  lin.... 
J.  B.Stephenson.. 

E.  P.  Church 

E.  T.  CJurtis 

Emily  Fuller 

A.D.  DeWItt 

Daniel  Dickson.... 

CJ.M.Fisk 

E.  J.  Quackenbush 
C.  R.  Fox 

2 

2 

1 
2 

} 

0 
0 

5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
1 
8 

I 

3 
0 

1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
5 

1 

4 

5 
2 

7 
0 

i 

7 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
3 
2 
0 
4 
1 
1 
4 
8 

82 
86 
25 
80 
85 

8 
24 
£6 
27 
20 
13 
70 
11 
15 
49 
42 
16 
43 
15 

6 
45 
82 
13 
75 
883 
14 
12 

65 
65 
45 

344 
17 
20 
74 

183 
40 
87 
29 
28 
22 
44 

6 
80 
19 
85 
85 
12 
66 
20 

47 
81 
26 
63 
20 
29 
82 
15 

117 
44 

25 
S3 
60 
10 
86 
46 
27 
22 
16 
90 
17 
16 
27 
72 
U 
GO 
27 
10 
8B 
49 
19 
65 
886 
18 
13 

98 
05 
60 
354 
28 
22 
103 
lff7 
85 
17 
61 
28 
54 
50 
24 
42 
20 
25 
60 
46 
40 
17 
60 
25 
14 
90 
42 
24 
94 
23 
80 
86' 
19 

21 

11 

1 
1 
7 
0 
0 
4 

2t 
10 

1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

11 

iini 

do 

llfiS 

Wareham 

do 

1103 

Wan'cn        .    ... 

do 

IIM 
1165 

urn 

Water  town 

"VVayland 

Webster 

Phillips  High  School. 
Center  High  School  .. 
High  School 

1167 
116R 

Wellesley  Hills  . 
Wellfleet 

do 

do . 

1169 

West  Acton 

do 

0 
3 
3 
0 

1 
2 
6 
2 
3 
4 

0 

4 

1170 
1171 

West  Boyleston. 
Westfleld 

do 

do 

UTZ 

West  Newbury.. 
Weston 

do 

1173 

do 

A 

1174 

West  Springfield 
Weymouth . 

do 

5 

H 

1 
5 

1 

UTa 

do        ...    . 

1176 

Whltinsville 

do 

1177 

Whitman 

do 

1178 
1179 

Wniiamstown... 

Wilmington 

Wiuchendon 

Winchester 

Wlnthrop 

High  School  (dept. ) . . 

Hii^h  School 

Murdock  High  School 
High  School 

1180 
1181 

I 
I 

9 

u 

13 

1182 

do 

1183 

Woburn  .._ 

do 

1184 

Worcester 

do 

1185 

Wrentham 

do 

1 
0 

0 

"o 

50 

I 
0 

0 

25 

1186 

Yarmouthport-. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian 

do 

llffT 

High  School 

1188 

Albion 

.do 

1189 

Allegan 

High  School  (dept)... 
High  Sfhnol 

1190 

Ann  Arbor 

Bad  Axe 

1191 

do 

1192 

Bancroft 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

0 
8 
5 
0 

0 
0 

1193 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

1194 

do 

1195 
1190 

Belleville 

Bellevue 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

11$^ 

Benton  Harbor.. 
Berrien  Springs. 
Big  itapids 

High  School 

0 

5 

1198 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do . 

1199 

0 

4 
0 

0 
6 
0 

1200 

Birmingham 

Blisslleld 

High  School 

1201 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

1202 

Brighton 

1203 

Brooklyn 

do 

1204 

Cadillac 

do     .  . 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

1205 

Calumet 

do 

1206 

Caro 

..       do   .  . 

1207 

Carson  City 

do 

1208 

CassvUle 

High  School 

2 

3 

1209 

Cassopollfl 

do 

1210 

Cedar  Springs... 

Champion 

Charlotte 

Chelsea 

do 

2 

1 

1211 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1212 

F.  B.  Spaulding ... 
A.  A.  Hall 

1 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

3 

0 
0 
3 
4 

0 
0 

1213 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1214 

Clarkston 

Coldwqiter 

A.  L.  Craft. 

1215 

do 

E.  P.  Bradley 

F.W.Wells 

J.  W.Cuppler 

GallFiuch 

Amelia  BlasdeU... 

1216 

Concord 

do 

1217 

Corrunna 

do 

12IR 

Covert 

do 

-«9 

Crystal  Palls.... 

do 
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public  high  schools — CoDtinued. 


1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

berjpr©- 
forcoi- 

1 

- 

b 

^ 

legfe 

•s 

O 

1 

S 

scten- 

tlHc 

course. 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 
5 

1 

& 

1 

• 

5 

• 

o 

• 

«$ 

9 

© 

6 

ff> 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

§ 

i 

s 

fe 

& 

a 

s 

S 

a 

pBi 

S 

£ 

a 

& 

S 

£ 

S 

& 

s 

£ 





__- 







— 

le 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

25 

0 

23 

32 

55 

7 

11 

29 

60 

10 

16 

86 

64 

85 

87 

28 

26 

8 

14 

1160 

.... 

.... 

5 

8 
6 

86 
4 
5 

44 

6 
12 

11 

1 
0 

10 

1 
1 

4 

2 

4 

7 

4 

21 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

IS 

4 
10 

16 

4 
9 

12 

4 
8 

14 
4 

4 

5 
8 
5 

5 
4 

8 

2 

1161 

5 
3 

8 
8 

1162 

2 

0 

1163 

12 

0 

18 

12 

25 

7 

1 

6 

26 

18 

80 

15 

16 

14 

9 

11 

8 

6 

1164 

0 

0 

8 

5 

12 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

6 

10 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1166 

5 

0 

8 

12 

18 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

6 

b 

15 

18 

18 

12 

18 

9 

1166 

6 

0 

13 
2 
8 

17 
8 
12 

35 
7 
13 

1 

7 

11 
9 
9 

12 
4 

8 

8 
8 
8 

2 
7 
6 

1167 

1 
0 

4 
0 

10 
8 

8 
5 

4 

8 

1168 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1169 

1 

0 

8 

6 

13 

3 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

7 

.  8 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1170 

4 

0 

29 

18 

32 

3 

6 

18 

29 

8 

8 

16 

30 

10 

20 

16 

80 

9 

It 

1171 

0 

u 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

2 

3 

5 

2 

8 

1172 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

3 

4 

7 

8 

1178 

10 

13 

17 

6 

5 

4 

7 

0 

0 

12 

16 

7 

10 

12 

16 

7 

10 

1174 

5 

8 

12 

37 

60 

6 

11 

12 

21 

0 

2 

25 

30 

16 

18 

7 

3 

4 

117S 

1 

0 

9 

12 

11 

U 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

1176 

S 

0 

11 

15 

50 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

15 

80 

10 

25 

10 

20 

4 

9 

1177 

4 

0 

10 

9 

15 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

li!> 

1 

7 

4 

6 

4 

1178 

.... 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

t 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1179 

8 

0 

6 

24 

29 

7 

2 

19 

15 

0 

6 

15 

U 

16 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1180 

4 

0 

7 

25 

28 

8 

9 

13 

14 

0 

0 

23 

28 

14 

16 

6 

8 

1 

1181 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

88 

5 
36 

13 
58 

£ 

14 
21 

2 
17 

4 
20 

30 

10 
21 

4 
7 

4 
10 

1182 

5 

13 

15 

23 

2 

16 

1183 

125 

22\ 

250 

70 

84 

175 

189 

51 

87 

99 

117 

87 

76 

76 

no 

25 

19 

1?I5 

151 

1184 

0 

0 

8 

8 

12 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

ia 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1185 

0 

0 

10 

12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

18 

0 

1 

12 

18 

0 

0 

12 

1186 

12 

18 

22 

14 

34 

0 

0 

5 

15 

5 

8 

15 

25 

7 

18 

80 

20 

16 

9 

20 

1187 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

vo 

9 

14 

16 
20 

19 
10 

10 
0 

15 
0 

22 
12 

1188 

5 

6 

12 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

30 

16 

7 

4 

1199 

250 

50 

70 

165 

I 
0 

161 

37 

21 

9 

22 

71 

73 

163 
2 
16 

181 
6 
17 

79 
5 

1 

59 
4 
0 

90 

63 
2 

4 

56 

42 

101 

95 
6 

1 

1190 
1191 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

1li»2 

1ft 

40 

55 

4 

1? 

0 

0 

9 

V« 

31 

48 

4 

1*? 

11 

23 

29 

8 

4 
8 
0 

11 
22 

26 

11U3 

X\ 

?P 

109 

5 

7 

3 

15 

11 

?3 

51 

119 

12 

30 

25 
7 

11 '.4 

3 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

4 

7 

5 

8 

0 

1195 

6 
11 

7 
14 

15 
33 

3 

1 

3 
10 

2 
12 

3 
27 

1196 

1 

3 

11 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

., 

10 

1197 

8 
0 

8 

1 

6 
10 

1193 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Ol    0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

4 

2 

7 

8 

4 

13 

l-,Od 

6 

9 

14 

8 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

14 

IS 

30 

7 

9 

10 

8 

6 

7 

8 

V.W 

8 

4 

1 
•4 
18 
0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 
14 
6 
5 

7 
20 
19 

7 

2 
0 

4 
I 

2 
4 
9 
4 

8 
6 

I 

0 

0 

KOI 

2 

6 
10 

4 

\?xri 

12i>3 

1 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

"3 

6 

121M 

0 
6 

0 

4 

24 

9 

3 
0 

15 
0 

3 
20 

21 
28 

2 

7 

21 
12 

10 

40 
12 

0 
6 

2 
8 

19 
5 

1205 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1206 

? 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

2 

8 

12 

5 

0 

0 

e 

1207 

0 

0 

5 

18 
6 

2 
14 
14 

3 
8 
6 

1 
4 
4 

I 

2 

2 

6 
12 

1\«« 

11 
7 

4 
6 

9 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

11 
0 

1 
6 

3 

4 

1219 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1210 

8 
9 

7 
29 

5 
0 

6 
0 

.... 

'io* 

4 
17 

3 
33 

2 
2 

8 

9 

2 
9 

2 

4 

8 
5 

4 

13 

1211 

8 

41 

12 

1 

3 

1212 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

9 

14 

3 

8 

6 

3 

8 

4 

1213 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

15 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1214 

2 

1 

16 
9 

21 

38 
9 

0 
0 

3 
0 

11 
0 

30 
0 

80 

7 

4 

6 
3 

11 
3 

12 
0 

24 
0 

16 
5 

1215 

0 

0 

4 

1216 

6 

4 

11 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

10 

12 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

9 

1217 

2 

1 

8 
•0 

8 

1 

2 
6 

11 

1 
2 

8 

2 

8 

2 
16 

9 

1?I8 

.... 

-— . 

— . 

-.-- 

.— 

.... 

-— . 

2 
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Table  ^.— Statistics  cf 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre-; 
paring 
for  col- 
lege   • 
classl-l 

CJtl      • 

course. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

• 

1230 

MICHIGAN— cont'd 

Dansvllle 

Dexter      ........ 

High  School 

C.  E  Llnabury.... 

E.D.Walker 

Jas-Wamock 

A.C.  Roberts 

S.B.Terry 

J.K.Osgerby 

T.L.  Evans 

Edmund   Schoet- 
zon. 

Kirk  Spoor 

J.H.Thompson... 

E.D.Watklns 

T.D.Cooke 

G.W.Cooke 

C.E.  Foster 

Francis  Stlllson .. 
M.E.Conkling.... 

G.  E.  Hancome 

LoraA.Smlth.... 

J.L.Wagoner 

W.H.Maybee 

Rolfe  Patrick 

H.  J.  Brock 

J.Q.Roode 

F.E.Young 

W.V.Sage 

W.D.SterUng 

S.J.Gler 

0 

1 

8 
15 
00 
24 
16 
20 
40 
14 

26 
20 
26 

8 
180 
34 
15 
85 
83 
S3 
22 
66 
11 
14 
15 
16 

0 
50 
50 
10 
34 
15 
16 
62 
48 
22 
69 

8 
108 

45 

28 
61 
21 

8 
14 
70 
30 
26 
25 
15 
15 
89 
27 
31 
45 
20 
23 
23 
85 
30 

7 
23 

12 
40 
43 
30 
24 
21 
60 
23 

82 
40 
66 

15 
180 
47 
20 
80 
46 
32 
34 
35 
21 
40 
16 
33 
17 
70 
72 
34 
85 
35 
32 
64 
40 
46 
104 
10 
169 

60 

36 
163 
60 

^ 

180 
21 
32 
35 
20 
16 
56 
61 
31 
78 

3 
19 
62 
40 
86 

8 

1221 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

0 

0 

1??^ 

Douglass 

1223 

Dundee   ......... 

do 

1224 

Durand  .........  ^ 

do 

0 

1 

0 

1225 
1226 

EastTawas 

Eaton  Rapids  ... 
Edwardsburg... 

Escanaba........ 

High  School  (dept.).. 

do 

do 

do 

4  ' 
1 

1227 

1228 

1229 

Evart 

High  School 

1230 

Fenton  .......... 

High  School  (dept.).- 
do    

1 

3 

1231 

Flat  Rock       .... 

1232 

Flint    

High  School 

1233 
1234 

Fowlervllle 

Fremont 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

0 

0 

1235 

GalesburflT ....... 

do    

0 

0 

1236 

Gaylord  ......... 

do 

1237 

Grand  Haven.... 
Grand  Ledge.... 

Grass  Lake 

Hadley 

High  School 

1238 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

High  Snhnol 

123d 

5 

• 

s 

0 

J  240 

....T-do 

1241 

Hancock 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1242 

Hanover 

1213 

Hart      

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

0 

0 

1244 

Hartford 

1245 

Hastings  - 

do 

1240 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

.... 

.... 

1247 

J.W.Keltch 

S.O.Wood 

1248 

Holly     

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

2 

1 

1249 

Homer 

W.F.Mercer 

F.W.Arbury 

W.H.Hawke 

TilUe  Mutschel.... 
G.  H.  Broesamle. .. 

J.  A.  Williams 

Flora  Wllber 

E.E.Brown 

Zada  Wilson 

J.N.Meade 

S.O.Hart  well 

C.G.White 

W.H.  Davis 

C.E.  Tuck 

1250 

Houghton  ....... 

do 

1251 

Howell 

do 

1 
8 
0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1252 

Hudson 

High  School 

1253 
1254 

ImlayCity 

Ionia 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

I:l55 

Jackson 

do 

1256 

High    School    (dist. 

No.l). 
High    School    (dist. 

No.  17). 
High  School 

8 

8 

4 

2 
0 

7 
2 

0 

7 
0 

1257 

....  do 

1258 

Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

1250 

do 

12G0 

Lake  Linden .... 

Lakeview 

L'Anse 

do 

1261 
1262 

High  School,  (dept.).. 
do 

1263 

Lansing 

High  School 

O.  H.  Carson 

W.  D.  Hill 

1264 

Lawton 

do 

1265 

LeRoy.  ......... 

High  School  (dept.).. 
......do  ................ 

Lewis  Cambum... 
C.  E.  Bird 

....L-..| 

1266 

Leslie 

"6" 
"6" 

"2 

10 

.... 

"o 
"o 

30 

1267 
1268 

Lexington 

LitcbSeld 

do 

do 

C.H.Naylor 

W.H.  French 

C.  S.  Larzelere.... 

E.  0.  Peirce 

G.  W.  Loomifl 

L.  B.  Lee 

1260 

Lowell 

...    .do 

1270 

Ludington 

do 

1271 

Manchester 

do 

1272 

Manistee 

Manton 

High  School 

1273 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

W.  A.  Heson 

F.  A.  LesUe 

M.  J.  Sherwood... 
Nellie  Knappen... 

E.  D.  Diamond 

Frank  Sooy 

Minnie  F.  String- 
ham. 

1274 

Marine  City 

Marquette 

Mason 

1 

0 

"o 

3 
0 

"6" 

1275 

High  School ...... 

1276 

do 

1277 

May  vine 

do 

1278 

Memphis 

do 

1270 

Menominee 

do 

1   " 

.... 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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pyblic  high  schools— Continued, 


i 

1 

s 

i 

14 

13 
7 

Number  of  students  pursuing^ 

Num- 
ber pre- 
parinff 
for  col- 
lege 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

3 

9 

^ 

1 

J 

i 

1 

< 

f 

1 

1 

g 

1 

to 

2 
6 

1 

11 

9 
15 

6 

"3 

13 

2 
4 
0 
8 

6 

14 

1 
6 
0 
7 

i 

15 

0 

0 

1 

£ 

16 

0 

17 

IS 

1 

19 

1 

aio 

iSl 

i 

a 

il9 

93 

94 

1 

95 

4 
9e 

1 

98 

i 
99 

1 

30 

97 

0 

0 

0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 

4 
7 
21 
14 
2 
5 
12 
14 

6 
8 
14 
8 

7 
15 
14 
20 
8 
8 
20 
23 

11 
14 
25 
2 

8 

1 
6 

4 

0 
5 
2 
2 

4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
6 
3 
5 

2 
9 
8 

9 
7 
2 
4 

2 

4 
10 

6 

4 

6 
10 

I 

8 

7 

1 

1 

7 

11 

1220 



2 

1221 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

t??? 

4 
0 
5 
6 
2 

3 
3 

11 

1 
41 
5 
4 
4 

4 

2 

1223 



0 
3 
20 

0 
0 
40 

\??4 

0 
10 
8 

0 

20 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 

0 

14 
0 

4 
8 
11 

2 
8 

8 

8 
6 
12 

4 

1 
15 

1 

1 
2 
5 

4 
7 
3 

3 
5 
4 

2 
10 

8 

1 

■5 
9 

7 

4 

12 
5 

1225 
1226 
1227 

1??8 

1 
7 

3 
13 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
10 

6 
6 

0 
6 

1229 

2 

« 

1230 

l?3-» 

0 
"6" 

0 

"6* 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

7 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
15 
3 

14 

7 
15 
10 
28 

0 
23 

5 
14 

8 
12 

4 
84 
14 

6 
10 

2 

9 
15 
19 

'26" 
7. 
48 

20 

18 
21 

11 
49 
20 

15 

20 
15 
20 

18 
18 

16 

5 
21 
80 
19 

3 
19 
16 
40 

3 
27 

8 
36 
35 
14 
10 
13 
18 
19 
16 

'22" 
14 
43 

85 

12 
44 

50 

7 

13 

128 

5 

12 

15 

12 

4 

7 

36 

14 

60 

1 

5 

10 

19 

18 

5 

26 

2 
4 
2 
2 

"'2 
8 

6 
6 
2 
5 
7 

*3' 

2 
7 
4 
9 
4 
4 
7 

5 

5 
8 
9 
8 

.... 

10 
7 
6 
5 

7 
5 
8 
7 

1238 

7 

4 
0 

5 
6 
0 

1234 
1235 
t?3« 

9 

4 

7 
2 
6 
6 

'47' 

9 
8 

23 

12 
8 
2 
6 
8 

11 
7 
8 

15 
2 

42 

17 

8 
41 
19 

1 

11 

7 

1?87 

4 

5 

2 

8 

12?8 

8 
1 
8 
0 
6 

5 
8 
0 
2 
5 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

5 

4 

1239 

1 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

10 
0 

4 
0 

18 
0 

"6 
4 

10 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 
4 
4 
5 

11 
3 
7 
0 

15 

8 

5 
15 

21 
1 
9 

22 
7 
2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
8 
6 
1 
4 
5 
7 
0 
8 

13 
5 
21 

19 

14 

26 
50 

10 
43 

15 
28 

3 
5 
6 
2 

17 
4 
4 
1 
4 
8 
9 
8 

12 

10 
0 

18 

8 

4 

18 

21 
2 
9 
2 
6 
2 
2 
7 
3 

11 
2 
5 
5 
0 
4 
6 

11 
8 
0 
8 

18 
5 
11 
6 
12 
10 
10 
8 
5 
7 
11 
11 
9 
18 
4 
83 

15 

6 
40 
50 
8 
10 
8 
4 
2 
5 
8 
2 
6 
10 
4 

28 
1 
5 
14 
14 
5 
8 
6 

0 
5 
6 
8 

4 
0 
1 
4 
0 
8 
4 
7 
0 
4 
0 
10 

8 

8 
5 
21 

0 
4 

10 
9 
8 
0 
7 
8 
0 
5 
6 
6 
0 
5 
0 

22 

12 

2 
10 
50 

4 
12 
10 

12 
5 
23 

1241 
1242 
1213 

0 
10 
12 
9 
4 
0 
1 

12 
18 
0 
16 
1 
47 

5 

4 
34 

1 

0 
22 

9 
20 

8 

0 
18 
14 
17 

0 
24 

0 
60 

15 

2 
60 
17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
11 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
14 
7 
2 
7 
5 
18 

6 

10 
3 

1 

0 
19 
10 
0 
9 
0 
8 
16 
11 
12 
9 
15 
85 

12 

12 

18 
19 

1244 

17 

15 
6 
4 
8 
2 
8 

12 
4 
8 
1 

80 

80 

10 
12 
21 

8 
11 
19 

6 

22 
26 
14 
6 
18 
5 
12 
9 
6 
9 
3 
35 

85 

10 
40 
60 
11 
18 
49 
7 

1245 

1246 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

1247 
1248 

"b 
26 
12 

1 
10 

'28" 

8 

8 

6 

20 

'is* 

21 
11 
0 
12 

'm' 

0 

1 

1240 
1250 
1251 

2 
0 
2 
0 
8 

0 

0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
7 

0 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 

0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
15 

0 

e 

33 
6 

1252 
1253 
1254 
1255 
1256 

1257 

1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 

.... 

!?«*» 

'is' 

10 

15 
7 

43 
0 
0 
8 

81 
0 
0 

14 

0 

s 

0 

a 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
4 
0 
0 

24 
7 
0 

10 

14 
0 

21 
0 

1263 
1264 
1265 

.... 

5 
5 

4 
6 

11 
3 

12 
2 
4 

12 
9 
4 

0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
4 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
8 
12 
0 
0 
6 

8 
2 
8 
6 
8 

16 
8 
2 
2 
8 
5 

10 
0 
2 

I 
8 
1 
9 
12 
12 
80 
0 
3 
10 
8 
18 
4 
7 

1266 
1267 

2 
0 
15 

1 

0 
15 

8 
1 

18 
4 

21 
2 
2 

12 

18 

5 
8 

30 
4 

30 
0 
2 

18 

17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
5 
10 
15 
4 
0 
2 
5 
8 

8 
10 

8 
12 
22 

0 

4 
10 

5 

1268 
1269 
1270 
1**71 

4 

0 

1272 
1273 

:::.  ::: 

1274 

7 

5 

1276 
1276 

0 

0 

.... 

1277 

.... 

1278 

.... 

.... 

8 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

"o' 

1279 
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Table  6,— Statistics  oj 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  InstltutloiL 

• 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
forcm- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

6 
4 

a 

6 

«i 

1 

1 

0 

1 

d 

3 

5 

6 

y 

8 

1280 

MICHIGAN— cont'd 

Midland 

High  School 

F.  E.  Stroup 

G.  A.  Dennfson 

A.  P.  Cook 

I 

2 
0 
3 

0 

4 
] 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
7 
5 
1 
1 
0 
2 

2 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
S 

28 
30 
2d 

2.7 

25 
28 
20 
52 
35 
12 
12 
23 
35 
29 

15 
13 

30 

30 
20 
27 
45 
20 
23 
13 
9 
32 
56 
13 
39 
18 
15 
26 
29 
18 
15 
19 
13 
112 
67 
28 
25 
14 
14 

21 
50 
10 
14 
26 
80 
15 
27 
23 
28 
43 
25 
35 
25 
86 

42 
45 

48 
22 
28 
50 
24 
132 
45 
18 
25 
60 
46 
40 

25 
16 
11 
43 
35 

20 
30 
28 
.50 
35 
27 
15 
14 
59 
80 
0 
88 
33 
2S 
28 
23 
31 
35 
22 
37 
182 
118 
82 
25 
23 
90 

85 
61 
17 
26 
40 
44 
26 
85 
89 
86 
88 
87 
25 
80 
46 

1281 

Milan           

High  .School  (dept.).. 
do 

0 
0 
0 

"6' 

5 

4 

0 
0 
0 
fO 
6 

0 

0 
0 
0 

'6' 

4 

1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
2 

4 

0 

1282 

Mil  ford 

1283 

Montague.  .. 

do    

J.  C.  Bryant 

F.  L.  Inf?raham  . . . 

VV.  S.  White 

A.  G.  Gates.: 

J.  H.  Shemeld 

O.M.  McLaughlin. 

Jas.  Biscomb 

R.W.Hitchcock... 

L.H.Stewart 

J.E.  Hammond  ... 
M.  A.  McKeever, 

supt. 

J.A.Sinclair 

SB.  Tobey 

Nina  M.  Stephens. 

G.C.Nevlns 

EM.  Plunkett, 

supt. 

H.S.  Elliott 

P.W.Braley 

G.  O.  Turk 

12B4 

Morrice 

High  School 

1285 

Mount  Clemens. 
Mulr..  

do         

1286 

do 

12S7 

MuskcKon 

do      

IL'88 
1289 

iVashvllle 

Newaygo 

High  School  (dept.).. 

do    . 

12bO 

New  Haven 

Nilea 

Hich  School 

1291 

..do 

1293 
1293 

1204 

North  Adams  ... 
Northport 

NorthvlUe 

do 

High  School  (dept.).- 

do 

1295 

Norway 

High  School 

1296 

Osceola 

do 

0 
0 

0 

*'o 

0 
0 

1297 

Otsego 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

1298 

Ovid 

1299 

Oxford 

High  School 

1300 

Palo 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  .Srhool 

13UI 

Parma  ,. 

130-2 

Pan  Pau.* 

High  School  (dept.)  ,. 
do 

E.  A.  Wilson 

Ina  McBumey 

H.  .1   McEuen 

C.  H.  Carrlck 

W.  A.  Sprout 

L.  E.  Iriand 

F.  E.  Converse.... 

T.  D.  Brown 

J.  H.  Beazell 

G.  A.  McGee 

A.  B.  Perrin 

R.  J.  Crawford.... 

W.  P.  Kanldn 

CM.  Robbins 

W.  A.  Works 

W.N.  Lister 

E.  E.  Ferguson 

E.  C.  Goddard 

F.  L.  Sage 

3 
3 

6 
0 

1303 

Pouivvater..  . 

1304 

Perry 

do 

1305 

Pftersburg 

do 

ISUt) 

Pluckncy 

do 

1307 

Plain  well 

do 

0 

*> 

ISOrf 

Pontiac    . 

High  School  .    .. 

1S09 
1310 

Port  Austin 

Port  Huron 

Reading 

Hig  t  School  (dept.)  .. 

High  School 

do 

0 

0 

1311 

1312 
1313 

Reed  City .-.. 

Hirhmond 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

.... 

0 
2 

"5" 

1 

13)4 

Kn-'h'^sTrr  .  . 

do  .  . 

laio 

Si.  Clair 

High  School ; 

1316 
1317 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

1 
0 
10 

io' 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"6' 

2 
0 

1 

1 

0 
18 

"io" 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"6" 

2 
0 

4 

1318 

Sand  Beach 

Saginaw 

.      .  do 

1319 

High  School  (east)  ... 

High  School  (west)  .. 

High  School  (dept.) .. 

..  do 

1320 

Saginaw. 

South  Haven 

Spring  Lake  .... 
springjwrt » 

1321 
1322 

A.  D.  Prentice 

F.  H.  Baldwin 

F.  M.  Harlow 

Grace  V.  T.  Corn- 
stock. 
Eugene  Gregory .. 

W.  C.Hewitt 

R.  Ducalon 

C.  E.  Cone 

1323 

do 

1324 

Stanton 

do 

1325 

Sturgis 

High  School 

13S6 

Turee  Rivers.... 
Union\'llle 

do .... 

1327 

do 

1328 

Vandalia 

Vassar 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

1329 

I.  L.  Forbes 

F.  D.  Smith 

Eugene  Severance 
W.  E.  Ransom  .... 
E.  F.  Gee  .  .. 

i3;;o 

Vermontville.... 
Vernon 

HlghSch-ol 

1331 

do 

1332 

Vi<  ksburg 

...     do 

"o" 

0 

1333 

Wa>Tip 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

1334 

West  Bay  City .. 
Whitc>hall 

Stella  Thori)e 

CM.  Mclean 

G.  c.  Lawrence 

K.  M  Gartner 

L.  H.  Peck 

J.  H.  Hopkins 

1335 

do 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1336 

WilUaraston  .... 
Wyandotte 

do 

1337 

do 

1338 

Yale 

-.       do    .    . 

1 

0 
2 

1839 

Yppllantl 

do 
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pnbUc  high  8c/}oo29— Continued. 


1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Nmft- 

borpre- 

1 

i 

lege 

"S 

i 

b 

£ 
A 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

o 

a 

M 
t 

1 

1 

1 

tit 

B 

u 

. 

5 
i 

3 

s 

< 

o 

S 

s 

« 

« 

<p 

o 

o 

<> 

o 

« 

o 

« 

1 

'ct 

i 

"S 

6 

1 

1^ 

£ 

1 

£ 

5 

e 

■a 

1 

a 

5 

S 

73 

i 

•a 

1 

1 

£ 

1# 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

do 

91 

3d 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

B 

4 

3 

17 
5 

to 

1280 
1281 

1 
0 

2 
0 

K) 
5 

18 
20 

6 
7 

16 

"b. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1288 

0 

0 

11 

1 
0 

1 
0 

12 
11 

10 

11 

5 
g 

*"*6 

"6* 

5 
9 

1283 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r^ 

12 

4 

It 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

7 

3 

8 

U 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

16 

9 

12 

9 

9 

1286 

?5 

21 

4" 

1 

1 

0 

1? 

5 

?9 

23 

63 

t6 

13 

3 

17 

22 

1287 
12R8 

10 

12 

18 

18 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

25 

31 

26 

81 

20 

18 

10 

35 

45 

0 
0 

U 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

e 

0 

4 
3 

5 
6 

3 
2 

3 

2 

1289 

0 

1290 

2 

1 

11 

6 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

11 

86 

0 

12 

4 

14 

1291 

6 

4 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

19 

2 

10 

14 

0 

4 

1292 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

• 

16 

16 

9 

1208 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2 

S 

10 

1294 

2 
0 

4 

0 

5 
0 

It 
0 

2 
2 

4 
4 

1 
6 

4 

6 

1295 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1296 

?, 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

TO 

5 

3 
0 

8 
0 

1297 
1298 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

15 

8 

5 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

10 

4 

4 

8 

1299 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

6 

0 

1 

1300 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

If 

18 

10 

5 

11 

5 
6 

10 

5 
10 

1801 
1802 

2 

4 

12 

15 

25 

2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

16 

15 

86 

6 

1 

14 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

15 

30 

8 

1 

6 

1308 

.... 

"o 

"6' 

"6' 

"5" 

*'o' 

"5* 

"6" 

4 

4 

7 

10 

8 
2 

3 
2 

7 

1304 

0 
0 
6 

1306 
1806 
1307 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

14 

0 

14 

2 

0 

10 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

18 

8 

5 

11 

M 

3^ 

2 

0 

0 
0 

8 
0 

0 

It 

89 

69 

10 

9 
8 

15 

1 

1308 
1300 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

.— 

--— 

6 

35 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

4 

SO 

4 

14 

4 

9 

11 

32 

1310 

.... 

— - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

6 

7 

3 

5 

0 

2 

1311 

--.- 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

0 

8 

1312 

2U 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

15 

14 

15 

6 

8 

6 

1313 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

9 

7 

4 

9 

8 

1314 

.... 

---_ 

4 

10 

0 

0 

4 

8 

5 

13 

4 

0 

8 

1315 

0 

4 

0 
6 

1316 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

13 

11 

10 

2 

4 

2 

1317 

8 

8 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

6 

0 

10 

1318 

7ft 

85 

A 

0 

0 

0 

84 

50 

67 

104 

15 

19 

30 

44 

9 
4 

18 

80 

42 

1319 

25 

20 

28 

32 

79 

2 

6 

0 

11 

0 

11 

41 

09 

19 

18 

32 

12 

1320 

0 
2 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
8 

12 
12 

5 

0 

15 

8 

1321 

8 

0 

1322 

2 

4 

b 

7 

0 
1 

0 

e 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
2 

14 
9 

8 
11 

H 

14 

n 

1328 

2 

1824 

3 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

12 

8 

0 

8 

1325 

8 
0 

2 
0 

0 

19 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

12 
0 

% 

13 
11 

8 
2 

14 
0 

17 

16 

5 
0 

1326 

1327 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1328 

b 

8 

72 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

12 

13 

15 

8 

12 

1329 

IK 

^ 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

17 

28 

9 

13 

0 

9 

1330 
1331 

0 
6 

0 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

7 
11 

13 
13 

7 

i 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1332 

.— . 

— . 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

12 

19 

0 

4 

1333 

"o 

"5' 

H 

18 

42 

0 

8 

4 

14 

3 

7 

20 
8 

12 
3 

14 

8 
3 

*8 

20 
7 

1334 

1335 

8 

6 

7 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

18 

5 

7 

7 

1336 

0 
5 

0 
3 

3 

9 

8 

10 
12 

8 
8 

5 
0 

5 
5 

1857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1338 

S 

2 

5 

12 

20 

0 

2 

oj 

0 

8 

15 

10 

20 

7 

6 

10 

15 

1339 
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Table  Q.StatisUcs  of 


, 

State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

0 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

e 

7 

8 

• 

1S40 

MINNXSOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

High  School  ..._. 

W.J.  Schmitz 

J.  E.  Manchester. 

M.  A.  Stone 

F.  G.  Holmes 

Florence  Neel 

D.  W.Hume 

L  F.  Bomberger .. 

O.a  Gross 

LelaM.  Klampe.. 
C.  Chamberlain... 
B.  F.  Buck  . 

25 
51 
20 

4 
40 
10 
25 
12 
10 
28 
16 
15 
74 
12 

0 
81 
44 
20 

1 

20 

10 

20 

80 

18 

7 

8 

0 

44 

20 

7 

15 

18 

20 

10 

60 

8 

12 

06 

201 

67 

66 

15 
26 
11 
10 
11 
28 
16 
58 
17 
18 

80 
20 
80 
20 
20 
202 
16 

88 

60 
26 
68 
17 
88 
25 
80 
87 
28 
20 
121 
21 
16 
80 
48 
24 
20 
4 
10 
16 
03 
25 
18 
20 
16 
22 
56 
15 
17 
80 
27 
41 
20 
41 
14 
18 
117 
606 
81 
77 

80 
81 
10 
18 
7 
62 
16 
4^ 
20 
22 

00 
28 
28 
40 
30 
397 
24 

82 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

5 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 
0 

1341 

..-.T.do 

1M2 

Anoka 

do 

1313 

Appleton 

do 

1844 

Austin 

do 

1345 

Benson 

do 

1340 
1347 

Blue  Earth  City 

Cannon  Falls 

Chatfleld 

Crookston 

Detroit 

do 

do 

1348 
1340 

High  School  (dept.). 
High  School ,.  .  .. 

1350 

....T.do 

1351 

Dodge  Center... 
Duluth 

do 

do 

J.  C.  Marshall 

E.  T.  Crltchett .... 

W.Nicholson 

T.F.  Moran 

W.  P.  MiUlken,  Jr. 

G.R.  Simpson 

B.H.  Lawrence... 

F.  A.  Weld 

A.  M.  Tlemey 

J.  E.  Gilman 

J.  Van  Vankenburg 

J.  H.  Lewis 

Lafayette  Bliss.... 
M.  Emily  Harris.. 

H.L.  Merrill 

E.J.  Donaldson... 

C.  H.  Roberts 

Milton  Rex 

S.S.  Hilcher 

K.W.  Buell 

C.O.Miller 

J.  M.  Richardson.. 
E.  V.  W.  Brokaw  . 

G.L.  Leslie 

AUce  W.  Ayers.... 

J.  E.  Allen 

W.H-A.Rutherford 

C.  M.Jordan 

J.  S.  Crombie 

G.  B.Acton 

J.N.Greer 

A.  T.Mann 

E.C.  Wilkins 

W.F.  Webster.... 

J.N.  Childs 

Robert  Nix 

W.F.F.  Selleck... 

L.  H.  Kennedy 

G.  F.Kenaston.... 
J.A.Vandyke 

E.  E.  Locker  by, 
superintendent. 

Z.  n:  Vaughn 

F.  F.Farrar 

D.  Steward 

G.  A.  Stanton 

Dora  Wells 

G.N.  Carman 

S.  A.  Tamsworth  . . 

J.C.Bryant 

1 

12 
1 

10 
25 

17 
2 

1352 

8 
8 

"5" 
0 
1 

1 
8 
0 

8 
8 

.... 

0 
0 

1 

2 
0 

1353 

Dundas 

Elk  River 

.._..do 

1354 

do 

1355 

Fairmont 

do 

1350 

Faribault 

do 

1857 

Farmington 

do 

135» 
1350 

Fergus  INHa .— 
Fulda 

do 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

1360 

Glenwood .. 

1861 

Granite  Falls.... 

Hastings 

Henderson 

do 

1362 
1363 

High  School 

do 

1364 
1366 

Howard  Lake... 

Hutchinson 

Janes  ville 

Kasson 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School .......  . 

1366 

High  School  (dept) .. 
do 

1867 

1368 

Lake  City 

Lake  Crystal.... 

Lanesboro 

LeEoy 

High  School 

2 

0 

1360 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1370 

1371 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School .......... 

do 

1 

10 
8 

8 
15 
1 

1372 
1373 

Le  Sueur 

Litchfield 

1374 

Luveme 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School ....... 

1375 

Mankato 

Mantonrille 

1376 

do 

'86* 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
1 

"z 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 

"o" 

2 

1377 

Mapleton 

do """ 

1378 
1370 

Minneapolis 

do 

Adams  High  School. 
Ontral  Hlgb  School.. 
Holmes  HlKh  School . . 
Northside   High 

School. 
High  School 

1380 
1381 

1882 

do 

do 

Montecello 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

Morris 

1383 
1884 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School.......... 

1385 

do 

1386 

NewUlm 

do '../,"" 

1387 
1388 

Northfleld 

Ortonville 

Owatonna 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School ......... 

1380 

do 

1800 
1301 

Plainville 

Preston 

High  School  (dept.)". 
High  School ...  .  : 

1302 

Red  Wing 

do 

1303 

Redwood  Falls.. 
Rochester 

do 

1304 

do  .. 

2 

1 

1305 

St.  Charles 

do "."" 

1806 

St.  Cloud 

do 

■45' 
8 

"15" 
8 

1807 

St.  Paul 

Central  High  SchobTI 
Cleveland    High 

School. 
Humboldt  High 

SchooL 

1808 

do 

1800 

do 

1 
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public  high  sc/^ooZs—Continued.  • 


i 
i 

Nmnber  of  students  pnrsnlng— 

' 

Num- 

ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 

, 

{j 

i 

1 

lege 

scion- 

ti£Lc 

d 

Ji 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

O 

coarse. 

1 

1 

M 

« 
< 

1 

t 

1 

§ 

^ 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

o 

• 

1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

199 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

15 

0 

6 

16 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

12 

18 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1310 

0 

0 

14 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

21 

24 

16 

14 

10 

7 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1341 

1 

1 

26 

0 
6 

49 

18 

4 
118 

18 

1 
13 

52 
6 
80 

8 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
8 

16 
0 
10 

11 
20 
26 

47 
18 
86 

4 
1 
8 

18 
11 
15 

4 
..... 

20 
7 
15 

0 
1 
3 

0 

0 

0 
9 
8 

1342 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1343 

7 

4 

1344 

1 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11 

6 

•4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1345 

9 

12 

8 

7 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

17 

26 

7 

9 

2 

8 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1346 

1 
2 

0 
5 

1 
0 

1 
19 

4 
80 

2 
5 

13 
10 

2 
2 

4 

8 

2 
2 

4 

8 

1 
15 

4 

10 

1 

5 

1 
10 

1847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1348 

4 
2 
6 
14 

13 
6 

21 
9 
10 
42 

6 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
7 
8 

55 

20 
7 
15 
84 

4 

0 
0 
83 

3 

2 

6 

43 

4 
6 
5 
14 

3 

8 

6 

20 

0 

0 

2 
1 
0 
7 

8 
4 

0 
7 

1349 

.... 

25 

"3 
80 

1350 

0 
7 

6 

8 

1351 

3 

3 

5 

6 

80 

80 

1352 

0 

0 

5 
4 

6 

2 
10 
6 

8 

10 
10 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
7 
15 

11 
10 
14 

2 
5 
5 

3 
6 
8 

1 
8 
3 

1 
4 
5 

2 
2 
3 

8 

I 

2 

8 

1353 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1854 

3 

8 

1355 

.... 

12 

25 

19 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 

12 

4 

12 

14 

10 

7 

6 

7 

1356 

8 

5 

3 

12 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

20 

6 

3 

2 

4 

.  Z 

1 

6 

8 

1357 

4 
0 

5 
0 

3 
4 

1 

15 

I 
4 

18 

1 
1 
0 

8 

5 

8 
1 
11 

10 
8 
11 

8 
1 
4 

10 

5 
2 
10 

8 

4 

5 
0 
6 

8 
0 
2 

1358 

0 
2 

0 

1359 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1360 

0 
15 

3 
15' 

0 
11 
12 

8 
9 
80 

10 
29 
25 

8 
17 
18 

10 
40 
16 

20 

8 
10 
15 

..... 
15 

8 
8 
15 

1861 

5 
0 

17 
0 

6 

20 

9 
15 

4 
25 

16 
20 

1362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1363 

4 

12 
16 

1 
9 

8 
1 

9 
19 

5 
0 

4 
0 

8 
6 

11 
29 

2 
3 

2 

8 

4 

8 
6 

1 
2 

4 
6 

1864 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1365 

2 

8 

3 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1360 

4 

9 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

22 

9 

22 

9 

22 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1367 

2 

1 

14 

16 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

23 

38 

18 

17 

10 

20 

4 

9 

4 

15 

1368 

6 

4 

2 

7 
5 

3 

11 

3 
2 

"§' 

7 
2 

1 

11 
0 

2 
0 

1369 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1370 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

2 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1371 

0 

0 

6 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

13 

20 

1 

9 

1 

8 

1 

3 

0 

4 

\'sn 

0 

0 

11 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

26 

5 

15 

8 

8 

4 

9 

0 

0 

1873 

6 

10 

VO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

?0 

1 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1374 

16 

80 

?1 

4 

B 

0 

0 

5 

g 

24 

?1 

16 

13 

5 

8 

11 

5 

12 

9 

1375 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

13 

1 

8 

3 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1376 

1 

4 

R 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1? 

1 

^ 

1 

? 

0 

0 

10 

13 

isn 

50 

67 

2 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Hi 

81 

Ill 

18 

?6 

8 

30 

0 

0 

10 

13 

1378 

101 

?A9 

V4R 

?3 

2? 

71 

70 

89 

69 

278 

?73 

122 

1?? 

137 

W 

25 

?5 

85 

at 

1379 

87 

38 

1 

1 

0 

0 

VSi 

46 

37 

56 

18 

17 

15 

13 

0 

0 

17 

28 

1380 

20 

1 

0 
3 

16 
0 

10 
7 

31 
18 

10 
0 

6 
0 

12 
0 

10 
0 

50 
13 

52 
22 

20 
8 

30 
18 

20 

1 

16 
9 

6 
0 

10 

4 

20 
0 

50 
0 

1381 

0 

0 

1382 

u 

2 

'1 

10 

4 

11 
8 

28 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
2 

15 
7 

25 
10 

8 
2 

18 
2 

5 
2 

8 
2 

4 

2 

6 
2 

1383 

0 

0 

1384 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

10 

6 

2 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1385 

4 

0 

1 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

10 

7 

10 

7 

2 

6 

9 

1 

11 

7 

1386 

20 
4 
80 

80 

7 
0 
10 

1387 

7 
20 

5 
24 

7 
20 

6 
27 

4 
21 

1 
21 

0 
11 

1 
10 

5 
7 

1388 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

4 

5 

9 

1389 

— .- 

2 

9 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1390 

16 

13 

4 

6 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

7 

15 

4 

10 

1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1391 

8 

29 

88 

4 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

21 

86 

6 

8 

14 

14 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1392 

i 

5 

'io" 

21 

31 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 
19 

14 
20 

4 

10 

12 

10 

6 
10 

14 
6 

0 
0 

5 
0 

1393 

7 

7 

1394 

4 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
61 

0 

0 

157 

7 
12 
117 

12 

8 
6 

48 

10 
7 
43 

8 

10 

1 

10 
3 
9 

12 

20 

1395 

8 
113 

14 

138 

0 
24 

0 
6 

0 
23 

0 

no 

21 
269 

1396 

120 

120 

84 

22 

29 

6 

61 

124 

1397 

6 

9 



2 
8 

12 
17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
7 

3 
12 

0 
12 

12 
7 

20 
21 

1396 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1899 

ED91- 
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TabI£  6.— iStotfMctc/ 


State  and  pos%- 
offlce. 

Name  of  insUtuUoiL 

Nameofprlncip^L 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 

ond- 
•ry." 

Number, 
of  student^ 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
bernrv- 

foro3- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

^ 

^ 
^ 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

« 

r 

8 

9 

1400 

MiNintsoTA— Con- 
tinued. 

St.  Paul 

Webster  Hteh  School. 

HighScho3 

High  School  (dept).. 
do 

Lucia  M.  Miller... 

Edgar  (George 

O.  I.  Woodley 

E.  E,  Lockeroy 

J.  L.  Garland 

V.  W.  Lothrop 

8 
2 
2 
0 
8 

21 
18 
80 
21 
08 
14 
6 
25 
11 
14 
88 
12 
19 
50 
25 
15 

25 

20 

24 

8 

8 

4 

5 

20 

20 

3 

82 

19 

4 

75 

6 
10 
18 
82 
20. 
11 
23 
12 
05 
22 
60 
15 
10 
15 
10 
16 
15 

82 
75 
16 
12 
26 
80 
8 
15 
808 

94 
SI 
44 

28 
103 
21 
20 
30 
19 
19 
^ 
U 
25 
7D 
86 
10 

35 

0 

6 

16 

4 

16 

11 

18 

30 

17 

0 

47 

4 

90 

21 

16 
26 
80 
38 

27 
8) 

a4 

30 
50 
100 
18 
18 
12 
22 
21 
20 

81 
86 
24 
12 
26 
60 
18 
52 
607 

6 

0 

14U1 

St.  Peter 

Sauk  Center 

Sleepy  Eye 

\M1i 

1403 

0 

8 

1404 

Stillwater 

Wabasha.  ..-.  - 

High  School 

140R 

do 

1400 

Wadena 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do     , 

J.  A.  Oanston  ..I. 
P.  V.Hubbard.... 

O.  F.  Morgan 

V.  R.Mas»on 

W.  A.Hadley 

P.  G.Pullerton 

H.  C.  Hess 

0 

2 
11 

1 

1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 

8 

0 
2 

1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
.... 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

.... 

1407 

Waseca    .  ...... 

6 
0 

"b 

5 
0 

"8* 

1408 

Watervllle 

...  do 

1409 

Wells 

High  School-. 

do 

1410 

Wiilmar 

1411 

Windom 

do 

1418 

Winnebago  City. 
Winona 

High  School  (dept.).. 
do 

1418 

J.  F.Giles 

"¥ 
0 

11 
15 
6 

io" 

0 

15 
0 
0 

1414 
1415 

WorthtngUm.... 

High  School 

.do   -. 

W.W.Hobbs 

G.  E.  St.  John 

A.  H.  Ramsay 

R.  a  Smith 

C.  N.Lynch 

P.M.  Tyler 

R.G,  Hicks 

J.  F.Boydstun.-.. 

I.  H.  Auding 

W.I.  Thames 

J.C.Hardy 

W.F.  Moncrteff... 

Alex  Crawford 

L.  J.  Corbly    

J.  H.  Beavers 

W.J.Taylor 

W.E.  Welch 

F.W.  Ploger 

P.  li,  Lronsdale 

I.W.  Wingo 

J.  F.  Starr 

1410 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bolton. —. 

High  School 

1417 

1418 
1419 

14?0 

CarroUton 

Clarksdale 

Crystal  Springs. 
Ellisville 

Male  Academy 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Hl«h  School 

1421 

Enterprise 

....do ! 

1422 

Gallman.. ....... 

....do 

.... 

.... 

14?3 

Hickory 

Hickory  Institute 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

UZi 

Jackson 

Macon  ........-— 

14*»f> 

0 

7 
6 

1 
7 

8 

o 

0 
10 

1 
i 

6 
II" 

14'?!0 

Senatobla 

...ruo 

UfT 

Water  Valley... 
Wesson 

....do 

14^'R 

....do 

14?9 

Winona 

High  School  (dept.) . . 
High  School 

1430 

MI8SOUBI. 

Adrian 

1431 
14S3 

Boonville 

Breckenridge.... 
Buffalo 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School..... 

1433 

do 

1434 

Butler 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

0 
2 
0 
8 
12 

0 

4 
0 
6 
10 

1435 
1436 
1437 

California 

duncron 

Canton 

S.  G.  Sandon 

J.  D.  Wilson 

A.  B.  Price 

J.  G.  McVeigh 

W.  W.  Grimth 

C.  B.  Reynolds 

P.  L.  Maxwell 

B.  W.  Fink,  M.  8.  D. 

S.  E.  Stout 

A.  R.  McClelland.. 

L.M.  Phlpps 

J.H.Pelbam 

P.  H.ltoomis 

H.F.Trlplett 

R.  IL  Eraberson ... 

George  Steel 

A.  P.  Settle 

W.  L.C.  Palmer. .. 

J.  W.Spald 

E.H.Kochtltzky.. 
J.T.Buchanan.... 

1438 

CarroUton 

1439 

Chllllcothe 

Clinton 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1440 

1441 

Craig 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

3 

4 

1442 

Cuba 

144^^ 

Curry  vUle 

do 

1444 

Golden  City 

Grant  City 

High  School  (dept,).. 
do 

1446 

1446 
1447 

Hannibal 

Hannibal 

Harrisonville... 
HlKglnsville  .... 
Hillsborough 

High  School  (Doug- 
lass). 
High  School 

8 

25' 
0 

0 
0 

1418 
1449 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  school 

14.W 

do 

1451 
1452 
1453 

Hunuvllle 

Independence... 
Jasper 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

"o 

40 

"i' 

"o 

50 

1454 

Jefferson 

do 

1455 

Kansas  City 

High  School  (central) 
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pubUc  high  «cAoeZ«— Continued. 


S 

Number  of  students  pursuing 

- 

Nmn- 

1 

1 

1 

fc 

course. 

1 

1 

3 

19 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

04 

e 

1 
1 

• 

11 

^ 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

^ 

6 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

13 

14 

Iff 

1« 

ir 

18 

10 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

93 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

1 
15 

e 
so 

"6' 
16 
t 
8 
6 
4 
It 
2 
2 

'T 

2 

11 

4 
t 

16 
15 
13 
8 
8 
10 
5 
12 
2 
9 
20 
0 
8 
18 
28 
0 

17 
20 
21 

7 
82 
10 
20 
18 

8 
33 
20 
18 
22 
20 
80 

9 

11 

"6' 

w 

8 
8 

7 
8 
5 

» 
17 
14 

8 
96 
12 

5 
14 

6 
14 

2 
12 
11 
96 
10 

6 

81 

25 
15 

6 
89 
16 
20 
16 
15 
16 

8 
24 
18 
41 
15 

2 

..... 

8 
..... 

1 
5 
8 
8 
2 
6 
4 
21 
4 
2 

11 
4 

7 
5 

4 
6 

"i' 

8 
13 

4 

21 

8 

5 

..... 

10 

14 

18 

6 

.... 

6 

..... 

1 

7 

..... 

0 

2 

"6' 

0 

7 

7 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
5 
0 

2 

"6' 
6 

7 

"h' 

8 

T 

4 

8 

« 
6 
0 
5 

1406 

**6* 

0 

0 

■«* 

1401 

1408 

12 

< 

1403 
1401 

1405 

0 
0 

"o" 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

1406 

10 
8 

4 
0 

12 

4 

1 

14«I7 
1408 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
4) 

80 

0 
0 
0 
2 
48 
0 
0 

6 
6 
8 
1 
8 
8 
2 

8 
0 
1 

4 
0 
4 

1400 
1410 
Mil 
1412 

18 
« 
1 

2 
8 
2 

1418 

"6 
0 

8 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

1414 
1U5 

10 
16 
8 
8 

6 

2 
2 
6 

26 
4 

19 

11 
1 

12 

13 





-•-- 



.... 



9 
12 
6 
18 
10 

11 

"2 

86 
6 

6 

1 
0 
0 

7 

"0 
4 

8 

"2 
16 
2 

6 
8 
0 
0 
2 

5 

12 

9 

1416 

7 
4 

0 
0 

1< 

1417 

2 
10 

1 
16 

4 

1 
30 
17 

0 
47 

1 
14 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

1418 
1419 
1420 

0 

1421 

.... 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

7 

to 

4 

22 

27 

1 

8 

6 

7 

7 

10 

10 

11 

23 

12 

15 

16 

44 

4 

8 

5 

16 

16 

12 

20 

40 

12 

4 

18 

12 

8 

5 

166 

11 
6 
80 
12 
64 
71 
7 

18 
6 
8 
12 
26 
20 
80 
24 
20 
^ 
45 
8 
11 
3 
22 
21 
18 

40 

60 

18 

5 

23 

12 
18 
38 

1332 

0 
2 
8 

4 
6 
10 

1 
0 
15 
12 
0 
22 

16 
40 

8 

0 
12 
12 

0 
25 

1 

8 

9 
6 
4 
19 
26 
4 
2 
8 
20 
10 
7 
8 
3 
0 
10 
5 
20 

26 

25 

12 

4 

0 

8 

18 

22 

71 

0 
8 

0 
0 

5 
0 
2 
4 
0 
6 
5 
9 

6 
8 
2 
18 
10 
7 
2 
4 
40 

27 
3 
0 
0 

6 
0 

15 

0 

20 
8 

5 

0 
12 
12 

0 
12 

4 
11 

21 
10 
4 

5 

20 

7 

5 

8 

80 

15 

28 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

20 

0 
25 
18 

1422 

1 
( 

4 
0 
18 

1423 

1424 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
2 

"i' 

0 
0 

4 

"5' 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
6 

5 
0 
18 

1425 
1426 

1427 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— -- 

1428 

9 

8 
10 
1 
5 
1 
9 
7 
4 
15 
7 
16 
2 
0 
0 
6 
5 
5 

6 

20 

5 

2 

1 
6 
0 
9 
40 

n 
4 

16 

8 

8 

15 

11 

6 

8 

20 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5 

1 

22 

25 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

22 

76 

5 
0 

1 
.... 

'T 
0 

16 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

7 
10 
2 

9 
0 
8 

15* 

"«' 

0 
8 
5 
0 
.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

18 
15 
8 

1429 

2 

0 

6 
13 
12 

7 
15 
6 

7 

1480 

8 

1 

10 
8 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
0 

1431 

1432 

i4;ei 

7 

6 

C 
10 
12 

0 
20 

8 

0 
19 
18 

6 
30 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1«4 
14® 

2 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

s 

0 

1486 
1187 

I    0 
.... 

0 
'2 

U 

5 
12 

1 

1(38 
1439 
1440 

3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
10 

14 
10 
8 
8 
0 
8 
0 
9 
120 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 

52 
15 
12 
4 
0 
14 
0 
22 
140 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1441 
1442 

1443 

.... 

.... 

4 
7 

e 

14 

17 
8 
0 
2 

12 
2 

11 

06 

1444 
1445 

---' 

.... 

1446 

0 
0 

2 

0 

I 

18 
0 

4 
0 

20 

0 

1447 

6 
0 

0 
0 

"2 

14« 

1449 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

'  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
78 

3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
28 

5 
0 

9 

0 

0 

144 

14»0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
45 

3 
6 
8 
5 
100 

12 
8 

18 

6 

200 

'.451 
1452 
1453 

"so' 

W* 

1454 
1466 
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Table  Q.—8tati8Ucs  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  pirinclpal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
structr 

ora, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

•3 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

H 

9 

1456 
1457 
1458 

MISSOURI— cont'd. 

Kansas  City 

Kingston 

Lia  Clede 

High  School  (Lincoln) 
High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

Q.N.Qrlsham 

S.P.Hatton,  A.B.. 
S.  B.  Bow 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

11 
21 
20 
15 
18 
12 
20 
50 
24 
81 
48 
20 
50 
33 

6 
26 

7 
44 

25 
24 
14 
15 
32 
20 
17 
36 
36 
18 

125 
90 

W7 
25 
26 
26 
20 
90 
25 
21 
99 
10 
14 
90 
12 
20 
8 
18 
17 

10 
10 

8 
20 
40 

6 
10 

7 

7 
16 

61 
22 
19 
20 
22 
28 
50 
61 
36 
56 
100 
89 
TO 
84 
14 
45 
12 
70 

80 
41 
26 
8 
27 
18 
82 
82 
60 
22 
130 
188 
1,144 
26 
32 
24 
30 
90 
84 
44 
187 
23 
17 
60 
24 
20 
16 
20 
28 

25 
23 
18 
63 
86 
10 
16 
8 

Q 
it" 

0 
2 

"ii' 

0 

1 

'is' 

1450 

Lancaster 

Lathrop. ....  .... 

High  School ... 

C.J.Wheeler 

J.  W.  Bingham 

A.  L.  McKenzie.... 

T..L.Rubey 

H.D.  Demand 

R.S.Nichola 

S.M.  North 

p.  J.  H.  Beard 

A.R.  Morgan 

S.A.McMman 

E.E.Bamett 

J.  B.  Norman.. 

W.  S.  Dearmont..  . 

P.  P.  Sever 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  su- 
perintendent.    . 
J.  A.  Kemper 

1460 
1461 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1462 

I^banon 

Lexington 

Louisiana 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1463 

1464 

.  .r..do 

20 
■'6' 

'32' 

48 

1465 

Marshall ..... 

do 

1466 
1467 
14G8 

Maryvllle 

Memphis 

Mexico 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

1469 

Miami        

do 

1470 

Montrose 

Mound  City 

Neosho ._.-_».-.. 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1471 

14r2 

High  .School  (dept)  .. 
High  ^ehool... 

1473 

Nevada         ..... 

4 

2 

1474 

Odessa      ..    ... 

do 

1475 

Oregon ..... 

do 

U.W.  Gallaher...*. 
A.  W.  Duff 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

1476 

Osceola 

do 

*"6* 

8 
8 

"6' 
7 
5 

1477 

Ozark 

do 

W.C.W^est 

1478 

PieiC3  City 

do 

Jtjo,  Beam 

1479 

Perrwllle 

do 

Frank  WUliams  .. 
M.  Dimmick.B.s.. 
G.  W.  Pendergraf  t 
0.  M.  Osenbaugh  .. 
B.  Q.  Shackelford. 

G.W.Jones 

Frank  Strong 

1480 

Pleasant  Hill... 
Purdy       .    ...  . 

do 

1481 

do 

.... 

.... 

1182 

Rich  Hill 

do 

1483 

Richmond  . .. 

do 

.... 

10 

85 

2 

1 

15 

4 

1484 

St.  Charles 

do ^. 

1485 

St.  Joseph 

do 

1486 
1487 

St.Loufe 

Salem  .-  ........ 

High  School  (Central) 
High  School  ^dept.) . . 
do 

P.  L.  Soldan 

S.  S.Burnett 

B.  A.  Jones 

W.C.Sebrlng 

G.W.Newton 

W.A.  Rawles 

CM.  Ledbetter.... 
H.  G.  Hart 

19 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

32 
0 

1 
1 
1 
8 
0 
2 
8 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 

1 
0 

1488 

Salisbury 

1489 

Sascoxle ...... 

High  School   .  .  . 

1490 

Savannah  

do 

"* 

1491 

Sedalia 

do 

1492 

Sikeston 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

1493 

Slater 

.... 

1494 

Springfield 

do 

W.  T.  Carrington. . 
Q.  B.  Cook      ..  . 

1495 

Sweet  Sevings... 
Tipton 

do 

1496 

do 

W.A.  Clark 

H.E.DuBols 

E.  D.  Manring 

L.  A.  Martin 

W.  J.  Stevens 

C.  E.  Burton 

Q.B.Sturgls,8upt. 

Emma  J.  Ware  ... 
W.E.  Harmon  .... 

F.  B.  Ressling 

S.  A.  Merritt 

2 

2 

1497 

Trenton 

do 

1498 

Troy 

do 

1 

3 

1499 

Utica 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

1500 

Webb  City 

1601 

Wheatland 

Windsor 

High  School 

5 

4 

150e 

do 

1503 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda 

Bozeman 

Great  Falls 

High  School 

1504 
1605 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

.... 

1506 

Helena 

High  School 

1507 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

White   Sulphiir 
Springs. 

NXBRASKA. 

Ain.s  worth 

Albion 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
Hip:h  School 

J.  M.  Parent 

L.  A  Ostien 

J.  M.  Hamilton...^ 
D.  DrlscoU 

J.O.Berkley 

P.  E.  Jenkins 

D 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

I 

2 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

1508 

2 

1 

1509 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

1510 

7 

8 

1511 

High  School 

1512 

do 

— -i""l 

• 
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NTiin< 
ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
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scien- 
tlUc 
coarse. 


lO 


11 


36     80 


125  100 
4       0 


19 


Number  of  students  pursuing— 


I 


13 


10 


14 


18 

1 
26 
12 

0 
52 
10U5 

9 


12 


I 


15 


16 


I 


17 


18 


19 


90 


I 


ai 


99 


i 


93 


94 


I 


95 


9e 


97 


98 


2      0 


0      0 
6   .... 


0      0 
0  >    0 
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29 
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Tabzjb  e.-tSto<ifCict  <|f 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  Instltuaon. ; 

Name  of  pzlnc^aL 

berof 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
My." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
oonrae. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

& 

f 

9 

3 

4 

S 

« 

r  1 

8 

9 

1613 

NEXBASKA^COn- 

tinued. 
Alma 

High  School _. 

High  School  (dept.).. 

HlghSduJoli..!.:.. 

do 

do.., _. 

do „ 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  Scliool 

P.  P,  Denttoy 

M.  M.  Mimger 

Ira  Lamb 

J.  M,  Hussey 

O.  H.  Bralnerd.... 
J.  H.  O'Donoghue. 

H.H-Hialt 

Ira  Doling 

G.  W.  Crozler 

J.M.  Scott^supt.. 
G.  L.  Griswold.... 
R.  L.  Hoff 

12 

1 

1 

« 

21 
15 
49 

42 
19 
IB 
14 
8 
11 
25 
S8 
fiS 

19 

10 

9 
45 

9 
80 

2S 

5 
20 

8 
82 
2S 
14 
21 
12 
17 
42 

8 
15 
49 

8 

7 
32 

4 
100 
20 
17 
25 
40 

5 
15 
22 
17 
14 

2 
232 

8 
15 

8 

6 
18 
17 
20 
20 
20 
48 
20 
20 
11 

edbyV 

18 
88 

4S 

84 
30 
20 
15 
12 
36 
13 
38 
61 

12 
T6 
12 
18 
54 
13 
30 
36 
K) 
63 
14 
62 
39 
16 
28 
15 
23 
60 
11 
21 
41 
18 

3 
46 

8 
182 
28 
83 
40 
50 

i 

21 
31 
15 

9 

885 

12 

25 

15 

4 
20 
44 
22 
49 
38 
62 
30 
18 

91 

6 
2 

'49 

4 
1 
4 

1 
1 

48' 

7 
t 
2 

1514 
1615 
1516 
15r7 
1518 
1519 
15 -•0 

Arapahoe 

Atkinson 

Aurora 

Beatrice _.. 

Bloomlngton 

Broken  Bow 

Cambridge 

Cedar  Rapids^.. 
Columbus 

1521 
152-2 

do 

do 

1523 
15C4 

Craig 

Crelghton 

Crete 

Culbertson 

.do 

High  School  (dept. ) . . 
High  School.......... 

"o 

"t 

1525 

W.    U.    Skinner, 
supt. 

CM.  Charles 

a  L.  Hoff 

i^tw; 

do 

15*»7 

Dawson 

do.. 

IVS 

Decatur  .... 

do 

W.  O.  PowkfT 

M^niardSpiak  ... 

W.  R.  Jackson  .... 

C.  P.  Corey 

J.  S.  Van  Eaton... 
J.F.McKiMion... 
Nettie  Torrence . . . 

D.G.Hopkins 

Geo.  Kellar 

H.L.Chaplin 

W.J.Stewart 

C.  A.  Ftilmer 

IdaM.  Sparrow... 

W.  H.Barz 

E.  E.Cole 

22 

IM 

15S9 
1530 

Doniphan    

Edgar 

do.....::::::  :::: 

High  School  (dopt.).. 
High  Scdiool 

1531 

Ewii^ 

I^T? 

Falrbury 

do 

0 
0 

"'6' 

0 
0 

"o 

1533 

Fairmont 

do 

1534 

Frjmklln 

do 

1535 

Freanout     ... 

do 

15(m 

Friend 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School. 

do *  . 

15ff7 

FuLterton 

Geneva 

1538 

.... 

1 

1539 

Genoa 

do 

1540 

Gibbon 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

.... 



TV41 

Gortion 

1542 

Grafton 

Grand  Island 

Harting^on 

Harvard 

Hastings 

Hokirege 

do..„ 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).. 

::::"do:::::::"::::::::: 

1543 

'6' 

.... 

1544 
1545 

A.H.CJollln8 

C.  W.  Mills 

J.H.  Wilkerson... 

W.R.Hart _. 

J.  A.  C<^lns 

G.  B.  Oiiaiburn 

J.  A.  Smith 

L.  L.H.Austin.... 
J.  K.St  able  ton... 
M.  H.  Carle  ton... 

W.A.Julian 

L.  W.  Flke 

T.J.Hunt 

J.  A.  Dowden 

W.C.Cobb 

M.  H.  Lobdell 

D.E.Reese 

Margaret  E.  Brown 

H.  P.  Lewis 

Jno.  Blimd 

J.  K.  Campbell.... 
H.  C.  Laughlin.... 

A.M.  Murphy 

W.M.  Griffith 

W.J.Wise 

P.  E.Morrow 

W.  N.  Halsey 

B.H  Culver 

N.  F.  Daum 

Gomer  Thomas  ... 

C.  B.PickreU 

S.  W.  Whitman... 

154<^ 

2 

0 

1547 

do .i 

1548 

Hooi)er 

do 

7 
0 

lid 

3 

1 

'55" 

1549 
1550 
1551 
15R2 

Humboldt 

InUlanola 

LlDCOtn 

Lexington 

High  Schools 

do 

do 

do 

1553 

Loup  City 

......do 

0 

"i' 

5 

17 

8 

"i' 

4 
31 

1554 

Minden 

do 

15S> 
1(^V^ 

Nelson. 

Niobrara  

do 

....    do 

15S7 
16i« 
1559 
1560 
15C1 
1562 
1663 
1564 
]5<15 
1566 
1507 
1508 

NiTChBend 

do 

North  Loup 

North  Platte .... 
Oakland 

do.  

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

(>Kall;ila 

High  School 

'is* 

"9* 

Om;Llia..„ 

ONoill 

do 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
HlghSchooL 

Ord 

.... 

Orleans 

....!.do 

.... 

.... 

Oxford 

Pitbiiyra 

::::::do::::::::::::::::: 

PAwnteClty  .... 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 

do 

High  School 

" 

1569     Pierce 

1570     PliWLsmouth.... 

3 

6 

1571 
1572 

Ponc.i 

do  .    . 

Ke^lC!oud 

do 

do 

1573     Kei>u'>llcilnCity. 

2 

1 

1574 

KiN^erton 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School- 

Rulo ..,— 
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14 
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18 

19 
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93 
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93 

96 

97 

98 

^9 

30 

0 

0 

7 
3 

0 
18 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 
6 
8 

11 

15 
10 
15 
15 

10 
2 
3 

0 

15 
1 
8 
6 

10 
0 

4 
7 

15 
10 
0 
9 

7 

9 

15 
2 
8 

14 

20 

1 
8 
15 

1518 
1514 

0 
11 

0 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

8 
0 

1515 

1510 

10 

23 

17 

14 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

37 

42 

84 

3 

15 

3 

15 

5 

14 

8 

24 

1517 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

5 

11 

3 

10 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

4 

1510 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

7 

8 

11 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1519 

2 
7 
18 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
17 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

7 
3 
9 

8 
7 
21 

8 
3 
2 

4 
7 
12 

5 
5 
10 

4 
10 
22 

0 
0 
2 

2 

0 
12 

5 

4 
8 

4 
9 
0 
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1521 
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.... 

"o 

4 

i^a 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

6 

0 
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1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
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1524 
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23 
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0 

14 

18 

0 

9 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1530 

4 

4 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

2 

8 
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0 

3 
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1531 
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2 

17 
8 

1559 

5 

1 
63 

12 

13 

12 

2 

85 

13 

8 

145 

10 
■53' 

1560 

1 

37 

1 
15 

1561 

98 

162 

18 

9 

0 

0 

80 

150 

25 

51 

76 

110 

1562 

H 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

g 

12 
25 

0 
3 

0 

1 

8 
3 

12 
1 

4 
3 

4 

1 

8 
0 

12 
13 

1503 

3 

1 

4 

13 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1504 

H 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 
0 

15^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1500 

"¥ 

12 

4 
13 

2 
0 

4 
26 

4 

10 

6 
26 

4 
6 

6 
26 

2 
10 

4 
20 

1567 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

2 

12 

6 

26 

1568 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 
0 
6 

4 

0 
10 
7 
0 

3 

4 

4 

1569 

7 
7 

7 
0 
12 
2 

25 

0 

15 

1 

20 

40 

2 
8 
4 

16 
8 
6 

8 
7 

10 
8 

ft 
1 

20 
8 

12 
0 
5 
5 

10 

1570 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

1571 

10 
8 
9 
8 

15 
0 
7 

11 

10 

12 

1572 

t 

1 

.... 

1573 

2 

1 

4 
6 

4 

I 

5 
5 

1574 





4 

1 

3 



— . 

..— 

.-.. 

.-», 

.— 

..... 

T 

1575 
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Table  6.— fiftotistics  o/ 


State  and  postr 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number, 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paruiK 
ror  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

5 
4 

1 

6 

B 

1 

1 

i 

9 

3 

S 

o 

7 

8 

9 

1576 

NEBRASKA— COn*d. 

Schuyler. 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
do 

A.  B.  Hughes 

H.  A.  Hull 

W.J.  McCoy 

A.  A  Munroe 

I.  A.  Sabin 

B.  F.  Miller 

E.  W.  Lawson 

J.  A.  Walker 

LE.  Wilson 

Alex.  Stephens 

D.  A.  Cooper 

A  V.  Sunderlin... 
J.  R.  Morgan 

C.  H.Aldrich 

S.E.Clark 

Kate  McCreary 

T.  H.  Bradbury.... 
A.  H.  Waterhouse. 

D.  L.  Dusenberry . 

W.W.  Boner 

J.H.Rudolph 

W.  L.  Sprague'.... 
H.  R.  Corbett 

A.  C.  Barker 

W.  C.Hancock.... 

H.  H.Howe 

H.  F.  Baker 

M.  J.  Congdon 

R.  C.  Story 

Lena  Clinton 

J.  E.  Bray 

? 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 

? 

1 

1 
0 
1 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
8 
2 
2 
3 
1 

8 

1 
0 
2 

0 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
0 

0 

1 

1 

4 
4 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

22 

17 

9 

4 

8 

20 

15 

15 

39 

11 

20 

86 

8 

19 

26 

14 

58 

24 

0 

10 

14 

8 

25 

4 
14 
28 
20 
7 
8 
8 

25 
12 
12 
10 

17 
17 
28 
42 
77 
61 
40 
27 
20 
14 
SO 
12 
7 
15 
13 

66 
10 
12 
20 
16 
13 
03 

41 
38 
14 
18 
7 
24 
20 
17 
51 
23 
40 
42 
17 
S8 
62 
17 
80 
36 
17 
25 
16 
13 
85 

8 
14 
82 
27 
13 
15 
12 
85 
53 
18 
17 

18 
21 
18 
63 
09 
86 

0 
85 
40 
15 
40 
31 

0 
16 
14 
S3 
11 
70 
35 
26 
30 
22 
80 
124 

1R77 

Shelton 

2 
"2" 

3 
.... 

1578 

Sidney      

do 

1579 

South  Omaha.... 
South  Sioux  City 
Stanton 

High  School 

1580 
1581 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
High  School........... 

1582 

Stella        

do 

1583 

Stromsburg.. 

do 

.... 

8 
.... 

80 

""a" 

8 

"z 

17 

1584 

Superior - 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
...    .do 

15R5 

Suiton 

1586 

Tecumseh 

Tekamah 

Hlgb  School... 

1587 

do 

1588 

Trenton 

do 

1589 

Ulysses 

Valparaiso 

Verdon 

do 

1590 
1591 

High  School  (dept)  .. 
do 

1592 

Wahoo 

High  School 

1503 

Weeping  Water. 
West  Point 

do 

159^1 

do 

1595 

Wilber 

do l 

17 

1596 

Wisner 

do 

1597 
1598 

Wood  River 

York 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School.........: 

1599 

NEVADA. 

Austin 

High  School  (depU)  .. 
do 

1600 

Battle  Mountain 
Carson  City 

"2 

"3 

1601 

do 

1602 

Dayton 

High  School 

Km 

Eureka 

do 

16ai 

Gold  Hill 

do 

.... 

2 

i" 

3 

1605 

Pioche 

do 

1606 

Reno 

do 

1607 
1608 

Virginia  City.... 

Wadsworth 

Winnemucca.... 

NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

Ashland 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
do 

H.  E.Witherspoon 

A.  C.  Webb 

E.  E.Winfrey 

P.  E.  Cnark 

P.  S.  Brick 

O.W.Mills 

M.  C.  Smart 

J.  F.  Kent . . 

1609 

High  School 

1610 

High  School 

1611 

Berlin 

do 

7 

"2 

8 
6 

3 

"'6' 

16 
6 

1612 

Bristol 

High  School  (dept.).. 
Stevens  High  School. 
High  School 

1613 
1614 

Claremont 

Concord  

1615 

Dover 

....T.do 

F.  W.  Whitney.... 
Albion  Burbank  .. 

F.  W.  Doring 

W.  E.  Sargent  .... 

0.  S.Paige 

H.S.  Roberts,  A.M. 
Annie  M.  Howe  ... 
T.H.H.  ICnlght... 
J.  I.  Buck  . 

1616 

Exeter 

do 

1617 

Farmington 

Franklin  Falls.. 
Gorham 

do 

7 

2 

1 

4 

1618 

do 

1619 

do 

1620 

Great  Falls 

do 

1621 

Greenland 

do 

1622 

Hempstead 

do 

I6ii3 

Hanover 

do 

1624 

Hennlker 

Hinsdale 

Hollls 

Hennlker  Academy  .. 
High  School 

A.  R.  Call 

1625 

R.  A.  Ray 

4 

"8* 

4 

id' 

1626 

do 

A.  J.  Grout 

C.  H.Douglass.  A.  M 
W.  N.  Cragin 

D.  T.  Timberlake  . 
Robert  Forsyth... 

C.  L.  Wallace 

D.  P.  Dame 

Albert  Somes 

1627 

Keene 

do 

1628 

Laconla  

do 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
4 

1629 

Lancaster ;. 

Lebanon 

Lancaster  Academy.. 
High  School 

.... 

1630 

1631 

Lisbon 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

8 
2 
18 

12 
8 
11 

1632 

Littleton 

Manchester 

1633 

do 
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i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

1 

ber  pre- 
parlnff 
lor  col- 

} 

lege 
Bcien- 

! 

. 

d 

^ 

d 

^ 

tiflc 
coarse. 

1 

M 

1 

1 

4 

C 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

« 

^ 

o 

<n 

. 

6 
lO 

11 

I 

19 

13 

14 

6 
15 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ti 

1 

'2 

1 

i 

1 
30 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

31 

il3 

33 

94 

39 

96 

97 

98 

99 

7 

16 

SO 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

22 

8 

• 
12 

16 

80 

8 

12 

3 

1? 

1576 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

8 

5 

7 

0 

0 

9 
2 
2 

12 
2 
10 

1577 

4 

4 
2 
2 

6 
6 

7 
4 

8 
4 

8 
16 

7 
12 
15 

4 

2 
2 

2 
10 

1 
1 

2 
8 

6 
2 
2 
10 

1 
1 

12 

1578 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

-.-- 

1579 

3 

1 

2 
2 

.... 

1580 

10 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

10 

1 
1 

12 
5 
5 

1581 

9 
6 

1 
7 

5 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1582 

15A3 

10 

21 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

10 

5 

8 

10 

5 

5 
0 

8 
0 

23 

4 

1584 

4 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1585 

1 

2 

4 
18 

5 
0 

14 
0 

5 

8 

14 

8 

2 

8 

2 
8 

2 
8 

6 
4 

3 

8 

9 
A 

1586 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1587 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1888 

3 

0 

7 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

12 

12 

12 

4 

8 

10 

7 

1589 

..-- 

.... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

A 

12 

1590 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1591 

5 

12 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

50 

6 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1592 

3 

3 

13 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

8 

8 

0 

0 

A 

9 

1593 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

8 

17 

0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
8 

4 

17 

159i 

7 
2 

8 

4 

7 
7 

3 
0 

11 
0 

8 

8 

8 

7 

2 
8 

8 

7 

0 
0 

11 
5 

1505 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1596 

R 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 
80 

2 

7 
28 

0 
8 

0 
7 
0 
7 

8 

1597 

t; 

8 

?0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

?0 

80 

0 

20 

8 

20 

8 

15 

1598 

0 
0 

0 

0 
19 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

t 

88 

8 

5 

70 

0 
0 
8 

1 
0 
10 

2 
2 
10 

8 

7 
54 

1 
2 
8 

0 
11 
0 

1599 

1600 

1? 

1601 

4 

0 

8 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

27 

7 

8 

7 

8 

5 

6 

8 

1C03 

'*§" 

"lb 

2 
5 

5 
0 

6 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
8 

13 
15 

1 
8 

7 
15 

7 
7 

13 
9 

1 
7 

5 
9 

1603 

2 

3 

1604 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

12 

0 

2 

A 

7 

A 

7 

0 

0 

1605 

4 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

85 

14 

13 

14 

13 

10 

13 

14 

18 

1606 

6 

30 

15 

12 
2 

53 
2 

6 

29 

12 

1 

8 
6 

4 

9 

8 

4 

48 
7 

1607 

1608 

8 
0 

2 
0 

6 
0 

11 
8 

3 
0 

6 
0 

1609 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

5 

1610 



18 

17 

18 

6 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

2 

9 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1611 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1612 

12 

19 

30 

? 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

23 

BS 

18 

27 

25 

41 

5 

17 

5 

5 

1613 

1 

0 

19 

65 

80 

8 

16 

10 

22 

0 

4 

36 

89 

12 

16 

15 

v» 

10 

11 

86 

39 

1614 

6 

0 

22 

22 

42 

6 

7 

14 

88 

0 

0 

23 

24 

12 

27 

22 

14 

8 

0 

11 

1615 

1« 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

25 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

14 

0 

1616 

11 

17 

1? 

7 

?, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

4 

8 

8 

3 

7 
0 

4 

4 

1617 

0 

0 

7 

B8 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

80 

8 

9 

6 

15 

0 

7 

1618 





8 

5 

12 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

4 

7 

8 

5 

7 

5 

r 

8 

1619 

12 

0 

8 

25 

85 

4 

2 

5 

10 

0 

0 

15 

25 

8 

12 

12 

8 

10 

6 

12 

18 

1620 

4 

5^ 

100 

9 

19 

0 

0 

o 

7 

0 

0 

4 

13 

•2 

7 

2 

7 

0 

0 

13 

1G21 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1622 

A 

15 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 
0 

0 
5 

0 

6 

8 
9 

1623 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

A 

8 

0 

1624 

10 

0 

11 

9 

15 

4 

7 

7 

0 

0 

5 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

8 

8 

6 

1635 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1626 

16 

0 

18 
6 

22 

A 

29 
16 

4 
0 

11 

18 
11 

24 
0 

27 
0 

10 
0 

12 
16 

16 
2 

12 
16 

8 
2 

4 
8 

14 

18 
6 

1627 

0 

0 

1CS3 
1629 

4 

8 

9 
12 

14 
12 

1 
0 

0 
4 

4 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
8 

17 
12 

0 
8 

5 
12 

0 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1630 

---. 

.-.- 

b 

9 

21 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

8 

10 

6 

12 

8 

6 

5 

1631 

8 

s 

7 

8 

21 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

18 

8 

7 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

14 

1632 

8 

0 

27 

50 

66 

10 

14 

50 

24 

0 

0 

46 

67 

80 

27 

80 

58 

10 

21 

11 

18 

1683 
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Table  e.^StaiiMics  ^ 


State  and  po0t- 
ofllce. 


Name  of  institatlon. 


Name  of  princlpaL 


Nun- 
"berot 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary gnvde. 


Num- 
ber ine 


:or  col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

coarse. 


10S4 
1635 
1630 
163r 


1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 


1646 

1647 
1648 
1649 
1660 
1651 
1653 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1607 
1668 
1669 

1670 
1671 
1672 

1673 
1674 
1675 

1678 
1677 
167B 
1679 

1680 

16Bt 
1682 

1663 
1684 
1666 
1686 
<687 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 

continued. 


Milford 

Nashua 

NeNTmarket . 

Newport 

Peterboro 

Piitsfleld .... 
Portsinoutli- 

Walpole 

Warner 

Whitafield... 

Wilton 

Winchester  . 


NEW  JERSBT. 

Asbury  Park.. 
Atlantic  City.. 

Bamegat 

Boonton 

Bordentown..., 

Caldwell 

Cranford 

East  Orange... 

Elizabeth , 

Fiehold 

Gloucester 

Hackeitstown. 
Hammonton .. 
Hl'4ht.stown .  ,- 

Holwken 

Jerirey  City 

K»>yport , 

Millvllle , 

Montciair 

Mount  Holly.. 

Newark 

New  Egypt 

Orange 

Oxford 


Patcrson .. 
Plalnfleld  . 
Bah  way... 


Rarltan... 
Red  Bank. 
Roselle... 


Rosette 

Salom 

SomervlUe 

South  Amboy. 


South  Orange... 


Summit 

Toms  Hirer  . 


Trenton 

Vineland 

Washington 

Westlie.d 

West  iioboken. 
Woodbridge 


High  School 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

Slmonds  High  School 
High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

do 


P.  W.  Far  ns  worth . 
L.  S.  Hastings  .... 

E.  W.  Newton 

P.  O.  Chellls , 

H.  M.  Greenwood . 

A.  L.  Safford 

I.H.Upton 

Abbie  K.  Wiggins. 

C.  J.  Emerson 

H.  W.  Hurd 

E.  N.  LAoey 

H.  P.  Young. 


High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

Battin  His?h  School . 
High  School  (dept.). 

do 

do 

do 

Academy 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (dept.). 
Culver  High  School. 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Furnace  High  School 
(dept.). 

High  School 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


High  School  (dept.). 


do 

HI  jfh  School  

High  School  (dept.). 
do : 


Columbia  High  School 
(dept.). 

High  hchool _  _ 

High  School  ^dept.).. 


High  School 

do 

High  School  (dept.). 

High  School 

High  5:chool  (dept.). 
do 


J-  M,  Ralston...... 

O.  B.  Boyer 

Emma  B.  Collins.. 

L.  J.Whitney 

Wm.  McFarland.. 
Clarence  E.  Hedden 
Richard  E.  Clement 
Vernon  L.  Davey. 
MJ83L.  H.  Sayn... 

John  Enrlght 

Wm.  Dougherty  . 

A.  H.  Skiuner 

W.  B.  Matthews.. 

Theo.  Green 

William  H.ElBton. 

W.  S.  Sweeny 

S.  V.  Arrowsmith. 

T.  D.  Sensor 

Randall  Spaulding 
Chas.  Daniels  Raine 

E.  O.  Hovey 

Oeo.  O.  Nelson 

Usher  W.  Cutts... 
Charles  S.Aitkin.. 

LaSelle  H.White. 
Julia  E.Bulkley.. 
Edward       Bryne 

Shallow 

Geo.  A.  West 

Rl'^hardCase 

William    Clinton 

Armstrong. 
Irving  P.  Towns.. 
E.  S.  Richards  .... 

J.  S.  Haynos 

Miss      Mary     Lk 

Thomas. 
ElmerC.  Sherman. 


E.  A.  Chapman 

James  D.  Dilling- 
ham. 

W.  H.  Brace 

W.  A.  Derf'mer 

J.  CalTln  Rush.... 

E.  Francis 

Robert  Waters 

Albert  H.  Nllson.. 
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0 
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Table  ^.— Statistics  <^ 


State  and  post- 
office.  . 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  prlnclpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
Btnxct- 

ors. 
**  sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Nqdi- 
berjmre- 

lece 
classi- 

cal 
oonrae. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

• 

T 

8 

9 

1689 

NEW  YOBK. 

Addison 

Union  High   School 
(dept.) 

John  S.  Lincoln. . . 

Allen  H.Knapp 

Orson  Warren 

Oscar   D.    Robin- 
son, A.  M. 
Freem  an  A.Greene 

J.W.Kimball 

Fred  W.  Hebard  .. 
Geo.  H.  Stratton.. 
Thos.   B.   Lovell, 

A.  M. 

Wm.  P.Thompson. 

Renben  J.Wallace . 

F.J.Trumbull 

Isaac  N.  Fallor.... 
John  Kennedy  .... 
Geo.  H.  Quay 

Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Elliott  R.  Payson. 
MlllardF.  Perry.. 
James  D.Rogers  .. 
Henry  S.  Purdy... 

R.M.  Fitch 

L.  W.  Hoffman 

A.GlUeAllister... 

Calvin  Patterson.. 

Henry  E.  Emerson 
John  W.  Fumam . 
D.D.  Van  Allen, 

A.M. 

H.  L.Taylor, PH.D. 
Chas.  Q.  Wheelock. 
Eugene  G.  Hughey 
George  H.  Ottanay 

Eugene  F.  McKln- 

ley. 
George  M.  Smith.. 

George  F.  Sawyer. 
Francis  M.  Smith  . 
Harmon  Bay  Ni- 

ver,  A.M. 
W.  O.Robinson... 

Albert  G.  Bugbee . 
Edward  L.  Stevens 
Arlal  McMaster... 

F.M.Wilsoi) 

Jas.  GUbert  Rlggs. 

E.  A.  Parks 

Edward  Hayward, 

AM. 

H.N.Snell 

1 

1 
1 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

20 

4 

8 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

10 

4 
1 
8 
1 
8 

7 

2 

1 
8 
5 
2 

1 

7 
0 
3 
1 
S 
2 
0 

48 

20 

1 

2 

25 

17 
21 
848 

84 
18 
83 
17 
47 

147 

40 

2f 
45 
68 

5 

83 

178 
81 
24 
10 
8 
22 

451 

0 

890 
14 
40 

65 

80 
16 
8 

88 

ao 

8 
84 
24 

22 

20 
25 
14 
23 
28 

48 
27 

40 

40 

17 
25 

410 

118 
18 
86 
15 
51 

210 

00 

83 

50 

96 

8 

41 

-196 
25 
30 
17 
20 
40 
0 

604 

518 
18 
80 

90 
80 
14 
83 

86 

40 

85 
45 
25 

26 

8b 
29 
12 
82 
84 

86 
52 

47 

IS 
8 

22 
9 

"z 

19 

1 

0 
0 
5 

6 

0 
8 
1 
2 
0 
2 
80 

48 

4 

8 

"z 

3 

2 

4 
5 

1 

0 
1 
2 
4 
5 

2 

6 

1 

12 
8 

'21' 
18 

"'6' 

8 

0 

4 
2 
5 

4 

13 
2 
0 
0 

2 
4 
0 

8 
.... 

18 

"z 

7 

8 
2 
1 

4 

1 

I 

3 
0 

0 
2 

1 

T600 

Afion 

1681 

Akron  ,  ......... 

do 

im?, 

Albany 

do 

](m 

Albion 

do 

1C94 

Amsterdam 

do 

1605 

Angola 

do 

1696 

Arcade  .  ...  . 

do 

1697 

Attica 

do 

1698 

AubiUTi 

Academic  High 

School. 
Union  High  School 

(dent.) 

1699 

Avon 

1700 

Bainbridge 

1701 

Baldwins  vllle... 
Batavla 

Ara<!Iemy 

1702 

High  School 

High  School  (dept.).- 

Genesee  Valley  Semi- 
nary    and    Union 
School. 
Central  High  School. 
Union  High  School-. - 
Hlffh  School  (dept.)... 
Union  High  School... 

do 

do 

1703 
1701 

Bath   on    the 

Hudson. 
Belfast 

1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
17'19 
1710 

Bingham  ton 

Brasher  Falls... 

Boonvllle 

Brewster 

Brocton 

Hrookfteld 

1711 
1712 

Brooklyn 

do 

Union  High   School 

(boys). 
Union   High    School 

(girls). 
Union  High  School.. 
Putnam  Union  School 
Union     School    and 

Academy. 
Union  High  School... 

do 

do 

1713 

Buffalo 

1714 
1715 

Cambridge 

Camden 

1716 
1717 
1718 

Canandalgua.... 

Canajoharle 

Canaseraga  ... 

1719 
17^ 

Canastota 

Candor 

Union  High  School 

(dept.). 
High  School  (dept.)  .. 

Union  High    School 

(dept.). 
do 

17t^1 

Canton...... 

17?2 

Carthage 

1723 

Castile 

do 

1724 

Catsklll 

Free  Academy 

Union    Free   School 

and  Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.). 
do 

1725 

1726 
17-27 

Cattaraugus 

Central  Square.. 
Ch  ateaugav 

1728 

Cherry  Valley.. . 
Chester 

Academy 

]T^ 

Union  School  (dept). 
Yates'  Union  School 

and  Academy. 
Parker  Union  School, 
High  School 

1730 

1731 
1732 

Chlttonango 

Clarence..-. 

Clyde 

1783 

Coblesklll 
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1 

1 

1 

o 
1 

i 

Number  of  studenta  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
scien- 
Uflc 
coarse. 

1 

1 

J 

• 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

16 

IT 

18 

4 

• 
90 
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-a 

91 

99 

93 

6 
94 

9ff 

96 

6 

1 

27 

98 

99 

30 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

8 

0 

8 

14 

17 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

8 

14 

16 

8 

7 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1689 

2 

0 

5 
2 

78 

11 

4 

2 
0 

18S 

18 
0 
0 
2 
8 

2 
2 

226 

12 
0 
4 

3 

4 

0 
0 

22 

5 
0 
0 
2 
1 

1 

0 

21 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
U 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
1 
0 
5 

0 
2 
0 

18 
0 
9 
0 

I 

8 
2 

104 

16 
18 
5 
0 
11 

10 

4 
139 

24 
13 
9 
0 
12 

2 
0 
97 

7 
8 
0 
0 
4 

7 
0 

164 

11 
4 
4 

0 
8 

8 

1 

56 

6 
3 
0 
0 
0 

5 

1 
90 

14 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

28 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

89 

14 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

19 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1690 
1691 

1692 

8 

6 

1693 
1694 

1695 

5 
7 

1696 

0 

1 

1697 

8 

0 

89 

58 

61 

19 

8 

4 

8 

7 

21 

122 

129 

41 

61 

12 

22 

12 

6 

8 

1 

1698 

0 

2 

0 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

16 

14 

15 

12 

14 

11 

14 

2 

4 

14 

16 

1G99 

0 
10 
8 

7 

8 

1 

8 
13 
16 

0 

7 

5 
14 

17 
0 

7 

7 
11 
22 

0 

2 

0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
2 
5 
0 

6 

4 

1 
0 
0 

0 

8 
8 
0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
9 
0 

6 

6 
0 
17 
0 

8 

24 
13 
12 
2. 

10 

14 
10 
42 
11 

12 

9 
18 
12 

0 

5 

7 
10 
9 
0 

6 

10 
10 
4 
5 

4 

8 
5 
5 
8 

6 

4 
6 
0 
0 

8 

2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8 
18 
0 
0 

8 

1 

21 

0 

0 

12 

1700 
1701 
4702 
18j3 

8 

6 

1704 

4 

0 

86 

1 

16 
8 

id' 

64 

80 
0 
8 
2 
0 
5 

198 

99 

0 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
22 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
267 

88 
0 

12 
0 
2 
6 
0 

176 
6 
5 
9 

1 

7 

242 

142 

4 
8 
17 
4 
5 
0 

66 

2 

4 
9 
1 
6 
225 

99 

1 

12 
16 
4 
5 
0 

51 
3 
9 

4 

0 

0 

143 

22 

2 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 

12 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 

19 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
156 

66 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

1705 
1706 

1 

10 
80 

2 

0 
4 

12 
0 

1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 

207 
112 

is' 

14 

4 
4 
8 

6 

0 

ITT 
5 
15 

44 

10 

8 

1 

4 

553 

86 

5 

25 

89 
10 
12 

7 

6 

0 

46 

4 
0 

3 
0 
4 

0 

0 

14 

8 
0 
0 

18 
0 

4 
1 

0 

0 

17 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

1 

109 

54 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

8 

0 

146 
0 
2 

15 
3 
0 
0 

0 

227 

198 
0 
4 

27 
5 
6 

12 

0 

0 

276 
3 
15 

19 
8 
6 
8 

6 

870 

330 
2 
15 

21 
6 
6 

17 

9 

0 

153 
6 
6 

16 
0 
8 
2 

8 

313 

188 

5 

•10 

25 
5 

8 
14 

7 

0 

106 
0 

4 

15 
5 

4 
0 

8 

186 

126 
0 

4 

19 
7 
4 
0 

4 

0 

67 
0 
3 

15 
0 
0 
0 

8 

136 

33 
0 
8 

19 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

0 
0 

4 

1 
0 
16 
0 

0 

248 

0 
0 
2 

2 
0 
8 
0 

0 

1712 

1713 

1 

0 

1714 
1716 

44 

89 

1716 
1717 

1718 

1719 

2 

0 

1720 

14 
4 

6 

2 
2 
16 

20 

16 

4 
16 

2 

4 
0 
5 

4 

4 
0 
1 

0 

8 
0 
0 

0 

20 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
5 

20 

0 
0 
4 

10 

8 
15 
9 

16 

12 
12 
13 

8 

8 
3 
6 

12 

6 

4 
8 

8 

1 
2 
9 

8 

1 
6 
U 

0 

2 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

0 

6 
0 
0 

0 

14 
0 
0 

1721 

2 

2 

1722 
1723 

8 

0 

9 

1734 





4 

2 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

12 

2 

4 

7 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1725 

0 
2 

2 

0 

15 

1 
1 

1 
6 

5 
5 
6 

7 
0 
8 
14 
8 

0 
2 
1 
8 

0 

1 
0 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
5 
0 
4 
4 

0 
1 
0 
11 
6 

I 
8 
8 
12 
5 

8 
2 
9 
19 
6 

1 
0 

1 
7 
6 

1 
4 
2 
9 
6 

0 
8 
2 
4 
5 

0 
8 

8 
6 

0 
5 
0 
8 

4 

0 
0 

1 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 
3 
10 

0 
0 
0 
8 
21 

1726 
1727 
1728 

8 

6 

1729 
1730 

8 
3 

6 
4 

4 
8 

6 

14 

4 

20 

2 

6 

0 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
2 

4 
12 

6 
19 

6 
18 

4 
9 

6 
16 

4 

2 

2 
2 

8 
0 

8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1731 
1731 

8 

0 

12 

5 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

12 

6 

8 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17» 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1890^1. 


Ti3LE  6.— «Sto^8(ict^ 


State  and  jxs^ 
office. 


Name  of  Instttutlon. 


Name  of  princlpaL 


Nam* 
berof 

In- 
■truct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 


^Nvm- 
berjm 

ToroM 
lege 

classi- 
cal 


17S4 

1785 
1788 

1737 
1738 
1739 

1740 
1741 

1742 

1743 
1744 
1745 
1748 
1747 

1743 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 
1753 

1754 
1755 

1756 

1757 
1758 

1759 
1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1761 
1765 

17C6 

1767 
1768 

1769 
1770 
ITH 

1772 
1773 
1774 


NEW  YOBK— cont'd 

Coopsrstowii  -_, 


Cop6nliagen. 
Coxsackle ... 


Crovm  Point ... 

Cuba 

Dansvllle , 


D©  Ruy  ter , 
Drydan  .... 


Dunkirk 

East  Bkxmifleld 
East  Syracuse  . 

Elba 

EliKabethto^n . 
EUenviUe 


ElUcottsvlIle. 

Elmlra 

Fatrpiwrt 

Fayettevllle ... 


Flushing  . 
Fonda 


Fort  Covington 
Fi'ankfort 


Fort  Edward. 


Frewsburg . 
Friendship . 


Fulton.. 
Geneva . 


Glen  Cove... 
Glens  Falls.. 
Gouvemeur  t 


Granville. 
Greene 


Greenport . 

Greenwich. 
Groton 


Hamburg. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 


Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.) 
Union    School    ani 

Academy. 

Union  School 

Union  School  (deiyt.) 
do 


Union  School 

Union     School    and 

Academy. 
HighSchool 


Union. High  School . 

do 

H^h  School 

Union  Hi^  School . 
do 


Union  High  School 

(dept.). 
Free  Academy 


Classical   Union 

School. 
Union  High   School 

(dept.). 

HighSchool 

Union  High  School 

(dept.). 

Free  Academy 

Union   High  School 

(dept.). 


Havana 

Hempstead . 
Herkimer... 


do 

Union   High   School 

and  Academy. 
do 

Classical  and  Union 

School. 
HighSchool  (dept.)... 

Union  High   School 

(dept.). 
Seminary  and  Union 

School. 

Academy 

Union    School    and 

Academy  (dept.). 
Union   High  School 

(dept.). 

HighSchool 

Union    School   and 

Academy, 
Union  School  (dept.). 

do 

Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.). 

Union  School 

Union  School  (dept.). 


Strong  Comstoek . 

F.  A,  Walker 

Qeorge  William 

Falrgrieve. 
Thomas  R.  Kneil . . 

J.E.Dewey 

F.    J.    Diamond, 

PH.B. 

E.Winohell.. ...... 

M.  J.Fletcher 

Albert  Leonard, 

A.M. 

Arthur  E.  Neeley. 

S.McKee  Smith... 

C;has.R:  lioomis... 

H.  D.  Hoffnagle .... 

Francis  A.  Wood- 
ward. 

Charles  E.  Mar- 
BUall. 

Herbert  M.  Lovell, 

A.  B. 

Floyd  J.  Barttett.. 

Albert  D,WhlUier. 

John  Holley  Clark- 
Charles  A.  Ck>ons.. 

Walter  S.  Flint.... 
Frank  S.  Tisdale, 

A.M. 

Thomas  S-Vlctoer- 
man. 

P.  E.  Marshall 

A.  H.  Lewis 

B.G.Qat>p 

W.  H.  Truesdale, 

A.M. 

C.W.Gould 

Sherman  Williams 

James  F.  Tuthlll. 

D.  A.  Lockwood . . . 
Maurice  E.Page  . 

Alfred  W.Rogers. 

CL.Morey , 

William  B.  Lock- 

ner,  a.  m. 
Andrew  Spencer  . 
C.H.VanGuyl  .... 
Lincoln  R.  Long  . 

Irving  Green 

A.E.Almy , 

▲.G.MlUer,  A.M... 


10 
10 

1 

10 
M 

10 

172 

<S 

81 

70 
9 

25 

17 


87 
22 

104 

S8 

15 

27 

33 

20 
18 

16 

48 
85 

20 
60 
21 

15 

20 
80 


18 

28 
5 
15 
80 

20 
187 
104 

54 

84 
18 

SO 
81 


117 
45 


80 


71 

80 

21 

26 

47 
40 

SO 
100 
34 

18 
88 
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s 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber pre- 

s 

1 

t 

paring 

for  col- 
lege 

sclen- 
Uflc 

course. 

1 

0 

1 

M 

1 

1 

I 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

5 
s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
34 

35 

• 
36 

1 

37 

1 

38 

39 

1 
30 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

le 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

31 

93 

33 

11 

2 

4 

10 

8 
3 

11 

4 
3 

8 

0 
1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

8 
6 

16 

10 
5 

18 

15 
10 

9 

6 
8 

8 

S 
6 

11 

S 
4 

0 

1 
0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1784 

"s" 

'16' 

1735 
1738 

2 

8 

7 
9 
16 

5 
8 
10 

4 

17 
80 

8 
2 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1 

4 
2 

4 

0 
0 
14 

3 
8 
20 

8 
8 
80 

0 
8 
11 

8 
8 
8 

1 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1737 
1738 

8 

8 

1789 

2 

8 

0 
5 

7 
8 

1 
5 

2 

8 

0 
8 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
4 

20 
5 

22 
6 

6 
8 

6 
8 

8 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1740 
1741 

10 

20 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

1 

4 

10 

15 

8 

16 

7 

8 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1742 

8 
8 
1 
4 
6 

4 

10 

1 
6 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
6 
0 
0 
88 

6 

8 

1 

7 

10 

12 

17 
2 
10 
19 

S 
5 
2 
2 
8 

8 
0 
0 
0 
6 

8 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1743 

6 

9 



1744 
1745 

1746 

7 

4 

12 

1747 

2 

71 

0 

97 

0 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 

0 
14 

5 
85 

0 
til 

35 

.0 
40 

8 

55 

0 
45 

0 
20 

0 
15 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1748 

56 

24 

84 

1749 

16 

20 

11 

20 

30 

6 

7 

0 

0 

1 

15 

20 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

17S0 

2 

S 

7 

4 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

8 

I 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1751 

7 

2 

15 

29 
3 

6 
0 

0 

38 
8 

6 
0 

0 

5 

1 

0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

0 
0 

0 

8 
0 

0 
0 

0 

5 
0 

3 
0 

0 

12 

20 
0 

0 
0 

16 

24 
6 

2 

30 
9 

6 
15 

14 

10 

12 
2 

8 
8 

4 

4 
0 

8 
0 

0 

2 
0 

5 
0 

6 

12 
0 

S 

0 

15 
0 

0 
6 

0 

10 
0 

0 
0 

0 

•5 

0 
0 

0 

l-^ 
1753 

4 
6 

1754 

1756 

0 

4 

1756 

.... 

16 
4 

12 
10 

6 

4 

25 
20 

4 

15 

21 
24 

0 
0 

2 

8 

0 
0 

2 
I 

0 
0 

12 
0 

0 
0 

18 
3 

6 
0 

9 
14 

6 

8 

28 
20 

4 

10 

31 
22 

4 
5 

18 
8 

8 
6 

6 
.6 

5 
4 

11 
8 

5 
0 

10 
6 

6 
0 

10 

4 

0 
0 

29 
0 

0 
0 

83 
6 

1757 
1758 

S 
5 

2 
0 

1759 
1760 

.:.- 



13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

30 

0 

15 

80 

0 

0 

15 

SO 

1761 

2 

1 

10 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 

28 

19 

5 

18 

4 

11 

11 

18 

1762 



10 

12 

18 

3 

5 

•  1 

2 

20 

24 

47 

0 

5 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1763 

"2" 

"2 

2 
5 

7 
6 

10 
12 

5 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
2 

4 

8 

12 
10 

0 
7 

0 

4 

0 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1764 
1766 





6 

6 

10 

8 

5 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

19 

12 

14 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1766 

8 
.12 

4 

8 

8 
6 

10 

4 

6 
13 

6 
10 

8 
20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

13 
12 

18 
13 

4 
6 

8 
4 

8 
0 

4 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1767 
1768 

10 

T 

7 

6 
13 
8 

4 

0 
7 

10 
0 
12 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

5 

0 
2 

10 
10 
6 

20 
20 
11 

8 
0 
5 

5 
10 
6 

6 

20 
4 

5 
0 
5 

6 
0 
7 

5 
10 
0 

5 

20 

0 

1769 
1770 
1771 

i'T 

.... 

4 

10 
0 

0 
2 
9 

0 
11 
13 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
10 

4 

8 
7 

8 

12 
21 
11 

5 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 

2 

7 
0 

1772 
1778 
1774 
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EDUCATION   REPOBT,  1890-91. 


Tablb  e.StaUstics  </ 


Stat«  and  iKwt- 
office. 


Name  of  InsUttition. 


Name  of  principal. 


Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  8tudent3 
in  second- 
ary grade. 


Num- 
ber pre- 

S^ 

lege 
classl 

cal 
conree. 


1778 

1770 

1777 

1778 
1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 
1783 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 

1790 

1791 
1792 
1793 

1794 
1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 
1800 
1801 

1803 
1803 
1801 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

1816 

1817 


WKW  TOBK— cont'd 

Holland  Patent. 

HoUey 

Homer 


Hooslck  Falls. 
HomellSYille.. 


Horse  Head. 
Hudson 


Huntington . 
lUon 


Ithaca 

Jamestown. 
Johnstown  . 

Jordan 

Keeseville.. 
Kingston... 


Leonardsville . 


Limestone.. 

Lisle 

Little  Falls. 


Little  Valley.... 
Liverpool 


Lockport . 


Lyons 

Madison . 

Malone  .. 
Manlius  . 
Massena. 


MayrlUe 

Medina 

Middletown .. 

Mohawk 

Montgomery . 

Moravia 

Morris 


Mount  Morris.. 


Naples... 
Newark - 


Newark  Valley  . 

New  Berlin 

Newburg 

New  York 


...do 
...do. 


Union  School  (dept.) . 

Union   School    and 

Academy. 
Union  High  School 

(dept.). 

HorneU  Free'Acad-' 

emy. 
Union  High  School 

(dept). 
High  School 


do 

Union   High  School 
and  Academy. 

High  School 

do 

do 

Free  Academy 

Union  School  (dept.) 
Academy 


Union   School  and 
Academy. 

do 

Union  School  (dept.) 
do 


Union  School 

Union    School     and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.). 


.do. 


Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Franklin  Academy ... 
Union  School  (dept.) . 
Union   School   and 

Academy. 

do 

Free  Academy 

do 

Union  School  (dept.). 

do 

do 

Union     Academic 

School. 
Union   School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.). 
Union    School   and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.) . 

Union  School 

Free  Academy; 

Ontral  Evening  High 

School. 
Eastslde    Evening 

High  School. 
Long     Island     City 

High  SchooL 


William  S.  Knowl 

son. 
Herbert  O.  Beed. .. 

L.HTuthill 


JohnE.  Shull 

W. E.  Prentice..:. 

P.  T.  Marshall. .... 

F.  J.  Sagendorph, 

A.  M. 

C.  J.Jennings . 

Judson  I.  Wood . . . 

Daniel O.  Barto.. 
RooiUus  R.  Rogers 
William  S.Snyder 
John  W.  Chandler. 

A.  W.Dyko 

Henry  White  C3al- 

lahan. 
Charles  H.  Weller. 

J.  M.  Grimes,  A.  x 
Oeo.  B.  Benedict . 
Marcellus  Oakey, 

A.  M. 

G.  W.  Boyce , 

William  S.   Mur- 
ray, B.  8. 

Asher  B,  Evans, 

▲.  M. 

W.  H.Kinney 

Jay  Badgley 


E.  D.  Merriman 
Geo.  E.  Bullis.. 
M.  H.  Kinsley,  B.  8. 


W.M.Pierce 

Charles  E.Allen... 
Henry  H.  Roberts. 

W.  E.  Steams 

Reuben  Fraser .... 

J.  D.  Bigelow 

W.  D.  Johnson 


Frank  Cuddbic ... 


Burr  W.  Mosher  , 
J.  W.  Robinson... 


W.  H.  Ryan 

S.  J.Gibson 

James  W.  Crane  . 
George  White.... 


Wilbur  F.  Hudson 
Mrs.  M.  £.  Gulrey 


15 


SO 
69 

167 
86 

53 
23 
10 
126 

20 

80 
24 
49 

79 
6 

144 

51 
6 

41 
24 
16 

22 
68 
60 
12 
40 
85 
21 

16 

24 
» 

40 

25 

100 

1,212 

1,900 

14 


63 

6 

80 

51 

izr 
ao 

84 

60 
117 

244 

124 
90 
40 
15 

175 

88 

25 
25 
62 

119 
6 

190 

83 

8 

56 
27 
81 

11 
96 
70 
23 
47 
10 
S7 

47 

20 
57 

» 

28 

125 

0 

0 

n 


t 
1 

0 

0 

4 
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Table  ^.^BtaHstica  cf 


state  and  post- 
ofllcd. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  prlndpftL 


Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 


NUBI- 

berive- 
parinff 
lorool- 
lega 
classi- 
cal 


NBW  YOBK— COn'd, 

Niagara  Falls... 


Nlcols 

North  Brookfield 

Nortb  Tarry  town 

Norwood 

Nunda 


Union  School  (dept.) . 


do 

Union    School 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.) 


and 


Xyack 

OgJensburg  . 

Oiean 

Oneida 


Union    School 

Academy. 
Union  School... 


do 

Free  Academy . 

High  School 

Union  School.. 


and 


Onconta 

Onondaga  Valley 
Oswego 


Ovid. 


do 

Free  Academy . 
High  School ... 


Oyster  Bay 

Palatine  Bridge. 

Palmyra 


Parish 

Paichogue. 
PeekskUl .. 

PemiYan.. 

Perry 

Phelps 

Phoenix  ... 


Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.) 
do 


Classical  Union 
School  (dept.). 

Union  School 

Union  School  (deptj 

Drum  Hm  U.  P. 
School. 

Academy 

Union  School 

Union  and  CkuisBlcal 
SchooL 

Academy 


Plttsford ... 
Plattsburg  . 
Port  Byron- 


Port  Chester 

Port  Henry... 


Port  Jervls— . 

Portvllle 

Poughkeepsie . . . 
Prattsburg .. 


Pulaski 

Rhinebeek'. 


Union  School  (dept.) 

High  School 

Free    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  Free  School ... 
Union    School    and 

Academy. 

HighSchool 

Union  School  (dept) . 

High  School , 

Franklin  Academy 

and  Union  Scho<d. 
Academy 


Union  School. 


Blchfield  Springs 


Rochester  . 
Rondout... 


Roxbury-. 
Rushf  ord . 
Rushville . 


Union    School    and 
Academy. 

Free  Academy 

Ulster  Academy 


High  School .. 
Union  School . 
do 


Nathaniel  L.  Ben- 
ham. 
Irving  F.  Stetler.. 
F.W.  Crumb.  A.  K. 

Nathan  H.  Dum- 
ond. 

Edwin  F.  McDon- 
ald. 

WiUlam  Alrah 
Stewart. 

IraH.Lawton 

W.  C.  Kruse 

A.  H.  Davis 

F.  W.  Jennings,  A. 

M. 

Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 

E.  D.  NUes 

Charles  W.  Rich- 
ards. 
S.  G.Harris,  A.  M. 

Sidney  R.Coovey.. 
Nathan  Q.  Kings- 
ley.          ^^ 
Geo.  W.  Pye 


E.E.Schrlbner... 
W.  E.  Gordon.... 
JohnMlUar 


F.  T.  Schnltz 

MaryE.  Calton.. 
D.  D.  Edgerton,  A. 

M. 

Do  Forest  A.  Pres- 
ton. 
Edwin  J.  Howe.... 
H. D.Woodward  .. 
WUliamL.  Harris, 

A.B. 

John  C.  Rockwell. 
P.P.Burke 


1859    Sag  Harbor Union  School  (dept.) 

IWO    Salamanca do 


J.M.Dolph _ 

W.  Hazel  ton  Smith 
James  W  inne,  a  m. 
Curtis  B.  Miller... 

William  C.  Gor- 
man. 

Theodore  S. 
Barnes. 

J.  Anthony  Bas- 
sett,  A.1C. 

John  G.Allen 
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ten. 
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Edward  Maguire.. 

Frederick  W. 
Fisher. 
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Table  ^.—SUUisUes  of 


18G1 


1863 
1864 
1665 

1866 
1867 


1869 
1870 


1871 
1872 


1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 
1880 


1881 
1882 


1883 
1884 


1885 
1886 


1887 


189D 

1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 

1608 

1899 
1900 


State  and  post- 
office. 


NBWTOBK— cont'd 

Sandy  Creek  .,., 


Sandy  Hill 

Saratoga  Springs 

Savannah  

Schenectady.. 


Schenevns  - 
Schoharie . 


Schuylervllle 

Sclo 

Sherburne 


Sidney 

Sliver  Creek. 


Sinclairville. 
Sing  Sing 


Skaneateles 

Smithvllle  Flats 


Spencer 

Sprlngville . 


Stamford.. 
Stillwater . 


Tonawanda. 
Trenton 


Troy.i 

Trumansburg.. 

Union  Springs. 
UUca 


Valatle.. 
Vernon . 
Walton. 


Warrensburg . . 


Warsaw 

Warwick  ... 

Waterford.. 
Waterloo ... 
Watertown . 
Waterville . 


Watklns. 
Webster . 


Wellsville... 
Westchester. 


Name  of  institution. 


Union  School  and 
Academy. 

do 

High  School 

Umon  School 

Union  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

Union  School 

Academy 


and 


Union  School. 

High  School  (dept.)  .. 
Umon    School         * 

Academy. 
High  School ... 


Union    School 
Academy. 

Academy 

High  School .... 


and 


Academy  and  Union 

School. 
Union   School     and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.) . 
Griffith  Institute  and 

Sprlngville  Union 

School 
Seminary  and  Union 

School. 
High  School 


Union  School  (dept.) . . 
High  School  (dept., 
Dlst.No.  1). 


High  School 
Ui3< 


ion  School  (dept.). 


High  school. 
Academy 


Union  School 

Union  School  (dept.) 
. do 


and 


Union   School 
Academy. 

do..:. 

Worwick  Institute  - . . 

Union  School  (dept.). 

Union  School 

High  School 

Union    School    and 
Academy. 

do 

Union  School  (dept.). 

Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School,  No.  t 

(dept.) 


Name  of  principal 


Robert  A.  McDon- 
ald. 
Francis  A.  Tefft... 
Welland  Hendrick. 
Charles  G.  Plumb. 
Charles  S.Halsey. 

Floyd  S.  Lowell .. 
Solomon  Sias,  a.  m. 

M.D.,V.A.A.8. 

W.  L.Weeden,  A.X 
James  M.  Reed .... 
W.  D.  Mauro , 

Martin    H.   Wal- 

rath,  A.B. 
Arthur  M.  Preston 

F.  H.  Hall 

Miss  Ida  W.  Ben- 
nett. 
H.  F.Miner 

J.  H.  Murray 

S.K.  Marsh 

Robert  W.Hughes, 

A.M. 

O.  J.  Blakesley.... 

Alexander  Fal- 
coner. 
Henry  Pease,  A.  m. 
John  G.  Williams 

Leigh  R.  Hunt .... 
Henry  D.  Hopkins, 

A.  B. 

Arthur  M.  Seekell. 

George  Carlton 
Sawyer. 

(Carles  A.  Coons.. 

Eldridge  R.  Adams 

James  R.  Fair- 
grieve. 

Fred  N.  Moulton.. 

Irving  B.  Smith... 
William     Day 
Smith. 

H.  L.  Benton 

A.  R.  Snow 

F.  D.  Shaver 

Arthur  M.  Wright. 

Samuel  S.  Johnson 
Frank  D.  Boynton, 

A.B. 

(Turtis  M.  Harding. 
Michael  £.  Devlin. 


Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 


Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary gradei 


66 

19 

7 
14 

94 
15 

26 
143 

16 

SI 
47 


80 
15 

20 
68 
121 
88 

48 
26 

80 

26 


76 

TO 

87 

10 

101 


28 

84 
40 
41 

19 

37 

87 
40 

68 

19 

40 
99 

70 

28 

14 
21 

142 
22 

23 
177 

16 
81 

40 


84 
86 

86 
79 

no 

87 

68 
29 

60 

80 


Knm- 

[berpre 


cor  col- 
lege 
classi- 


cal 
course. 


16 
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1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

13 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber pre- 

for  col- 
lega 

scien- 
tific 

course. 

s 

M 

2 

1 

d 

c 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

lO 

1 
11 

13 

14 

i 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

1 

19 

91 

33 

i 

93 

1 

34 

35 

36 

« 
S      1 

1 

1 
30 

3r 

38 

39 

1 

1 

6 

14 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

8 

8 

7 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1861 

8 

0 

8 
15 

5 
47 

11 
16 
0 
60 

8 
18 

0 
45 

1 
4 
0 
38 

1 
0 
0 

4 

2 

7 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
12 
0 

10 

0 
8 
0 
52 

15 

27 

2 

34 

25 
48 
10 
46 

19 
21 

8 
32 

4 
35 

2 
13 

3 
24 

8 
21 

8 
37 

0 

7 

0 

24 

0 
12 

0 
37 

0 
7 

1 
5 

0 
12 
5 
7 

im 

2 
13 

6 
6 

186; 

10 
2 

5 

10 

7 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 

7 

0 
2 

8 
6 

7 
5 

9 
15 

11 

6 
4 

2 
2 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

186' 

11 

5 
0 
5 

15 
0 
13 

3 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 

2 
0 
8 

6 
0 
8 

20 
5 
5 

8 
5 
9 

4 

8 

0 

4 
5 
0 

4 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
3 

IflM 

lAM 

5 

187( 

S 

0 

16 

5 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187] 

8 

0 

10 

12 

•9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

20 

11 

11 

13 

6 

9 

10 

7 

187: 

.... 

14 

7 

3 
4 

5 

16 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

8 
?0 

16 
40 

8 
?0 

10 
40 

0 
7 

0 

?? 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
8 

0 

187: 

9 

12 

20 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

26 

27 

12 

9 

9 

5 

5 

IRTf 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187< 

10 
20 

15 

9 
7 

8 

18 

9 

16 

0 

4 

2 
2 

4 
0 

2 
0 

0 
2 

1 

7 

15 
20 

16 
25 

9 
10 

4 

6 

6 

5 

1 
2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

IST" 
187J 

i 

7 

15 

10 

10 

7 

12 

8 

8 

7 

SO 

15 

15 

15 

7 

12 

5 

10 

5 

1871 

2 

9 

7 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

10 

12 

16 

7 

15 

9 

6 

8 

16 

188( 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 
3 

4 

0 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
1 

6 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

188 
188* 

10 

1 

77 

52 
2 

86 
9 

16 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 

6 

47 
10 

46 

4 

55 

14 

32 

14 
4 

27 
6 

14 
0 

27 
0 

I 

39 
0 

188: 
18& 

9 

12 

4 

42 

0 
67 

T) 
0 
17 

0 
52 

0 

1 
7 

0 
16 

0 
0 
6 

0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0 

11 

0 
0 

0 

0 
31 

0 
0 
8 

0 

17 

0 
0 
8 

0 
82 

0 
0 
21 

10 
36 

8 
5 
13 

8 
64 

10 
8 
6 

21 

18 

la 

8 

89 

0 
8 

10 

4 
17 

0 
6 

4 

8 
8 

0 
0 
0 

2 
17 

0 
1 
0 

12 
0 

0 
8 
0 

15 
0 

0 
3 
0 

188! 
1884 

^Ffr 

"io* 

*"6' 

1 
1 

188$ 

10 

1 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

16 

8 

2 

0 

0 

6 

4 

189( 

10 

I 

19 
5 

24 
12 

20 
20 

15 
4 

7 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

8 

1 

25 
12 

15 
20 

10 

8 
2 

6 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

189 

189: 

10 
8 
9 
8 

5 

8 

25 

8 

7 
17 
85 

17 

0 
8 
10 
2 

0 
0 
8 
5 

0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
18 
0 

0 
3 
16 
2 

0 

6 

30 

10 

10 
21 
85 
13 

12 
47 
45 
.2 

11 
15 

8 
8 

20 
9 

7 
2 
15 

8 

0 
4 

24 
6 

0 
2 

16 

4 

0 
3 
84 
0 

0 
5 
26 
0 

189^ 

"2 

7 

"q 

180^ 
189; 
180< 

b 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8 

4 

6 

17 
6 

10 

1 
8 

2 

2 
8 

3 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

0 

10 
8 

8 

14 
8 

16 

12 

10 
8 

8 

1 
3 

9 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

3 

0 
18 

8 

0 

19 

8 

189" 

i8n 



.... 

189( 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

20l  20 

25 

W> 

0 

0 

25 

to 

1901 

1 

*l    ' 

1 
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Tablb  6.— Statistics  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principaL 

Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

classi- 

ond- 
ary." 

cal 
oonrse. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

y 

8 

9 

901 

NEWTOBK— cont'd 

Westcbester 

Westfleld :.. 

West  Hebron.... 
Weatport 

Union  School,  No.  8 

Union  School  (dept.). 
do 

PhlUpO*Ryan 

A.  N.Taylor 

Leland  L.  Landers. 
Fred  V.  Lester .... 
Frank  J.  House  ... 

J.  H.  Kelly 

Alva  V.Wilson.... 

Thos.  Lockbart.... 
George  B.  Wlnslow 
James  E.  Potter .. 

AlvlnZ.  Pleroe.... 

Rev.  F.  H.  Coflran. 
Edward  R.  Shaw.. 

E.  P.  Mungum 

J.W.Davis 

E.  W.  Kennedy.... 

S.C.Smith 

John  R.  Graham .. 
W.  S.  Roberson  ... 
Chas.  J.  Parker.. - 
Walter  S.  Dunston. 

M.C.S,  Noble 

L.  M.Rlgnold8.... 

L.  B.  Fancher 

Eliza  A.  Kent 

C.  H.  Clemmer .... 

WUburV.  Rood... 
Charles  F.Winn.. 

C.  C.  Davison 

R.  W.  Mitchell 

J.  D.  MoCalmont.. 

S.  A.  Minnlch 

A.  L.Biglow 

Belle  F.Osbom.... 

W.J.Crane 

Miss  Kate  Boyd... 
George  M.Hoke... 

George  W.  Fry . 

W.  C.  Bowers 

R.  B.  Bennett 

J.  E.Ockerman.... 

W.C.Wilson 

J.  W.  Grabiel 

HenryA.  Cassidy  . 

E.F.  Warner 

J.  J.  Houser 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

0 
1 
2 

I 
1 
1 

2 

I 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

0 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
8 
8 

1 

1 
5 

4 
0 
2 
0 

1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 

0 
2 
8 

10 
1 
5 
1 

2 

0 
0 
8 

0 
2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1 

? 

8 

1 
1 
2 

1 

60 
10 
51 
20 

9 
85 

87 
40 
88 

20 

45 
60 

47 

8 
31 
12 

9 
21 

8 
32 

6 
80 

4 
87 
17 

176 
16 
49 
22 

00 
4 

21 
48 

6 
20 

7 
10 
48 
21 
28 
49 
12 

6 
18 
25 
10 

6 

45 
16 
60 
80 

19 
42 

42 
85 
50 

85 

85 

100 

53 
1 

51 
18 
12 
28 
13 
54 
25 
57 

4 
41 
86 

206 

'     18 

82 

14 

54 
8 
19 

m 

9 
40 
26 
16 
68 
18 
28 
106 

24 
89 
50 
14 

W2 
9vt8 

"i' 

6 

4 

•  o" 

\H}i 

do              

906 
1008 

Wo.st  Windfleld. 

Wbltehall 

Whitney '8  Point 

Wilson 

Union    School    and 

Academy.    • 
Union  School  (dept.). 
Union    School    and 

Academy. 
Union  School  (dept.). 
.  do 

9U9 

Windsor 

8 

13 

"id" 

6 
6 

1910 

Wolcott 

Levenworth  Institute 
and    Union    Free 
School.* 

Union   School     and 
Academy. 
.  ..do 

1011 
101? 

WoodhuU 

Worcester 

1913 

Yonkers 

High  School 

1914 

SOBTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

Asbevllle! 

Banners  Elk  .... 
Durbam     ..-. 

High  School  (Dept.).. 
Academy     ... .... 

1915 

1916 
191* 

High  School  (Dept.).. 
do        

3 
12 

0 
18 

Greensboro. --.-. 

1918 

Reldflville 

.  do 

1919 

do 

High  School(colored) . 

HlKh  School  (Dept.),. 

do       

1920 

Tarboro     ....... 

'£«' 

■»■ 

19^1 

Waebington 

\9?:?. 

Wilmington 

Wlnst'^n 

High  School  (Dept.).. 
do      

wn 

19?4 

WOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake 

Fargo...^ 

Grand  Forks  .... 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Hizh  School 

I91Y» 

...do 

8 

4 

10 

1 

e 

4 

i9?y^ 

do     

ion 

High  School  (Dept).. 
High  School 

I9M8 

Alexandria 

Alliance 

191*9 

do 

2 
2 

"8* 
0 

I9»0 

Alpha 

Beaver  Creek  Town- 
ship. 
High  School 

1931 

Andover..... 

19!^ 

Arcanum 

do 

19S8 

Archbold 

do 

"8* 

"z 

ifiU 

Ashland 

do 

loas 

Abhley 

.  ...do 

I9»ft 

Athens 

do 

I9»7 

Attica 

do 

4 
0 
10 

10 

1 

8 

19m 

Bainbrldge 

do .... 

1939 

BamesvUle 

do    

1940 

Basil  

do           —  .     . 

1941 

Batavia 

do 

I94S^ 

Bellaire 

do  .     -. 

"i 
2 

"6" 

4 

IM3 

BeUbrook 

do 

1944 

Belle  Center 

BeUefontaine.... 
Bellevue 

Union  School 

1945 

High  School 

■046 

^"  do ... 

8 

6 

BeUviUe 

do 
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Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

ber pre- 
pttrmg 
for  col- 

1 

t 

lege 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

U 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

f 

1 

6 

1 

0 

© 

"5" 

"5" 

0 

6 

1^ 

^ 

<D 

0 

i 

1 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-^ 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

14 

1« 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

39 

93 

94 

95 

90 

97 

98 

90 

30 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

1901 

12 

7 

8 

2 

g 

5 

9 

10 

15 

20 

12 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1802 

1908 
1004 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"¥ 

"o" 

"e" 

7 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

12 

4 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

g 

20 

30 

5 

10 

4 

g 

g 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1905 
1906 

.... 

8 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

14 

8 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"z 

S 

5 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

18 

4 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1907 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

10 

9 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

9 

18 

1908 

"2 

"0 

'T 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

15 

20 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1909 

8 

0 

11 

20 

25 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

20 

25 

20 

25 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1910 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

12 

0 

0 

5 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1911 

1 

8 

11 

1 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

4 

11 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1912 

"7 

"b 

23 

27 

45 

11 

8 

1 

18 

2 

13 

46 

71 

19 

12 

81 

68 

8 

8 

0 

0 

1918 

20 

45 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

35 

45 

50 

40 

97 

1 

11 

18 

26 

1914 

.... 

.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1915 

.... 

"9 

19 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

29 

8 

7 

8 

7 

0 

0 

81 

51 

1916 

— — 

nil 

4 

12 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

4 

5 

7 

0 

0 

8 

12 

1917 

— - 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

9 

12 

1918 

.— 

'T 

21 

28 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

21 

28 

0 

0 

21 

28 

0 

0 

21 

28 

1919 

8 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1920 

§/" 

w' 

'54" 

8 

12 

0 

0 

5 

7 

4 

10 

6 

8 

7 

22 

17 

9 

10 

80 

88 

1921 

— — 

5 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25 

0 

0 

5 

26 

0 

0 

5 

25 

1922 

'i» 

80 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

47 

5 

14 

15 

22 

15 

22 

20 

47 

1928 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1924 

"9 

"i 

"9 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

25 

5 

12 

8 

7 

5 

12 

5 

12 

1925 



— 

12 

le 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

20 

% 

10 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1906 

70 

57 

66 

IS 

4 

0 

0 

35 

S3 

146 

198 

62 

14 

47 

104 

80 

78 

72 

144 

1927 

-.-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1928 

.... 

"{»' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

76 

6 

16 

16 

0 

0 

1929 

"0 

11 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

2 

1 

e 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

18 

14 

4 

8 

0 

5 

1981 

'T 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

8 

A 

0 

8 

1982 

s' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

19 

2 

6 

14 

0 

6 

1988 

4 

4 

12 

15 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

26 

30 

12 

18 

0 

7 

7 

1934 

20 

2 
40 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
7 

8 
22 

0 
8 

0 
7 

12 

Q 

0 
0 

0 
22 

1936 

1980 

II" 

III" 

7 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

22 

0 

4 

15 

0 

4 

0 

1987 

-_-. 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

2 

3 

0 

4 

1988 

25 

16 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

25 

24 

35 

18 

27 

4 

0 

1930 

"o" 

"2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1940 

-— , 

.... 

25 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

12 

13 

0 

10 

12 

1941 

--.. 

20 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

13 

88 

18 

48 

19 

15 

0 

1942 

2 

r 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

5 

2 

0 

12 

7 

1943 

0 

1 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

3 

14 

0 

0 

5 

1944 

-  -. 

.... 

18 

7 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

39 

5 

20 

0 

11 

1945 

10 

15 

9 

12 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

20 

40 

5 

18 

12 

0 

0 

15 

1946 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1917 
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Table  6.—StatisUes  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

• 

Name  of  princlpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nom- 
berjpre- 

rorccS- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

> 
9 

3 

4 

A 

0 

7 

8 

9 

8 

2 

"o" 

0 

"6' 

'12' 
.... 

0 
1 

8 

'12' 
0 

"6* 
.... 

1W8 
1949 

OHIO— continued, 

Bentonvllle 

Berea 

High  School 

Union  School 

Independent  School .. 
High  School 

J.  D.  Darling 

E.  D.  Lyon 

J.F.Wagner 

J.  H.  Rowland 

W.  Y.  Young 

C.  A.  Shock 

Clyde  Akerman  ... 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Barton. 
Charles  M.  Knight 
James  Duncan  .... 

F.  F,  Main,  b.  8 

F.  A.  Cosgrove 

A.R.SUchler 

H.  V.  Merrick 

W.V.Smith 

E.L.  Abbey 

Frank  G.  Shuey... 

M.C.  Lytle 

Charles  A.  Shaw.. 
R.  H.  Morrison.... 
J.  M.  Lane 

2 

15 
11 

18 

21 
16 

11 

8 

12 

16 

8 

7 

8 

22 

29 

24 

21 

81 

9 

11 

17 

11 
50 

9 
24 
00 
10 

4 

40 
10 
32 
25 
24 
85 
82 

}S 

11 
262 

406 

82 

22 

9 

6»7 
15 

11 
28 
22 

276 
10 
20 
10 
28 
41 
45 
16 
12 
21 
20 
9 

164 
9 
28 
48 
14 
86 

9 
32 
21 
21 
14 

0 
14 
26 
41 
25 
21 

5 

0 

25 
14 
40 
16 
32 
80 
16 
0 
32 
17 
26 
15 
28 
87 
80 

£0 

76 

10 

403 

456 

62 
26 
12 
923 
26 

11 
49 
26 

582 
29 
00 
10 
40 
40 
08 
29 
14 
16 
40 
10 

286 
16 
28 
84 
20 
42 

S 
0 

.... 
2 

"s" 

'io 
.... 

.... 

2 

2 

8 

.... 

•so- 

40 
.... 

.... 

1950 

Beverly 

1951 

Blanchester 

Bloomlngburg .. 

Bloom  viDe 

Bluffton 

1952 
1953 

High  School  (Dept.).. 
Union  School 

1954 

High  School 

1955 

Bowling  Green.. 
Brecksvllle 

do 

1956 

do     

1957 

Bridgeport ...... 

do 

1958 
1959 

1960 

Bristolville 

Brooklyn 

Butler 

High  SchooUDept.).. 
High  and  Grammar 

School. 
Independence  High 

School 
High  School 

1961 

Cadiz 

1962 

Caledonia  .  ^.... 

....T.do 

1963 

Cambridge 

do 

19^ 

Camden  " 

Union  School 

1965 

Canal  Pulton.... 
Canton 

High  S-hool  

1906 

Union  High  School... 
High  School 

19C7 

Carey 

1968 

Carlisle 

do 

1969 

Carrolton      .  .. 

do 

W.  H.  Ray .... 

1970 

Cedars  ville 

do 

C.  S.  D.  Shawan... 
George  S.  Barter . 
S.  H.  Maharry  .... 

L.  G.  Weaver 

F.  P.  Shnmaker  .. 
G.H.  Fuller 

J.  A.  Pittsford  .... 
Reynold  Janney... 
W,  F.  Gllmore  .... 
E.  W.  Coy 

1971 

Celina   

do 

1972 

Centerburg 

do 

1973 

Centerville 

Chagrin  Falls... 
Chardon 

Chicago 

■  ChUlicothe 

ChrisUansburg.. 
Cincinnati 

....do 

ClrcleviUe 

Union  School 

1974 

High  School 

1975 
1976 

Chleago  Junction 

Union  School. 
High  School 

1977 
1978 
1979 

Addison  High  School . 
Hughes  High  School. 
Woodward  High 

SchooL 
H<gh School     u  ax.... 

1980 

George  W.  Harper. 

EllaS.  Dunn 

C.  E.  Ginthens 

W.  E.  Barrett 

Edward  L.  Harris. 
G.  W.  Mc  Ginnia  .. 

J.  E.  Collins 

M.  A.  Kline 

Linda  L.  Snyder.. 

Abram  Brown 

E.  Ward  ..    .. 

1981 

T.do 

1982 

Clarington 

do 

1983 

Clarksville 

do 

1984 
1985 

1986 

Cleveland 

do 

Clifton 

Central  High  School. 
West  Cleveland  High 

School. 
Union  School 

1987 

Clyde  

High  School :.. 

1988 

Columbiana 

do 

---. 

1989 

Columbus .    ... 

do 

1990 

Columbus  Grove 

Conneaut 

Conway ..... 

Union  School 

"2 

■"do 

1991 
1992 

High  School 

do 

0.  E.Carey 

W.O.Miller 

J.  M.  Yamell 

R.  F.Bennett 

L.S.Lafferty 

H.L.McClellan.... 
George  W.  Gorhom 

H.F.Hancher 

F.  Schnell 

1993 

Coshocton 

do 

1994 

Covington 

Crawfls  College . 

Crestline 

Creston 

do 

1995 
1996 

Crawds  College 

High  School 

8 
2 

6 

7 

1997 

do 

1998 

Cumberland 

do 

"z 

2 
.... 

8 
.... 

1999 

Cuyahoga  Falls . 
Danville 

do 

2000 

Union  School 

Central  High  School . 
High  School 

W.S.  Lynch 

Charles  B.  Stivers . 
Miss  Kat«M.  Smith 
Joseph  Swesher... 
Hannah  M.  Peirce. 
E.W.Hastings.... 
Miss  Helen  Lamert 

2001 

Dayton .. 

2002 

Defiance 

2003 

De  Graff . 

Union  School 

High  School 

vsm 

Delaware 

Delphos    ....  . 

.... 

2006 

..do 

2 

1 

2000 

Delta 

do 
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i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

im 

ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 

^ 

t 

5 

S 

2 

lege 

'^ 

1 

1 

scien- 

tlflc 

course. 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

«) 

«> 

a> 

o 

o 

o 

^ 

^ 

o 

a> 

1 

3 

1 

o 

I 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■« 

11 

19 

13 

0 
8 
5 
4 

14 

0 
6 
10 

4 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 

g 
0 
0 

IT 

0 
0 
0 
0 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
4 

8 
7 

9 
12 
20 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
6 

1 
0 
4 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
2 

1 

2 
8 
5 
6 

1(H8 

8 

1049 

1950 

7 

1951 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

8 

8 

1952 

0 
5 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
16 

0 

10 

0 
1 

6 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
2 

1953 

4 

4 

05 

1954 

4 
15 
12 

14 
0 
16 

16 
0 
20 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

16 
7 
21 

10 
23 
24 

8 
11 
8 

11 

8 
11 
13 

8, 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

8 
2 
5 

6 
13 
8 

1955 

1956 

1957 

10 
6 

10 
5 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

0 

8 
0 

10 

1 
1 

10 

1 
1 

8 
6 

0 

1 

0 
6 

0 

1 

1968 

3 

I 

1959 

6 
4 

1 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
14 

a 

20 

0 
16 

1 
11 

0 

1 

0 

4 

8 
0 

0 
0 

1960 

4 

1961 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

6 

7 

0 

0 

8 

4 

19«2 

17 

32 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

8 

0 

9 

9 

24 

24 

1963 

10 

9 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1964 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

11 

14 

10 

10 

8 

9 

7 

10 

1965 

8 

5 

25 

60 

80 

0 

0 

8 

6 

1 

10 

40 

60 

15 

25 

20 

40 

15 

25 

16 

25 

1966 

6 

1 
2 

9 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 
2 

11 

4 

9 
2 

9 
2 

1 
0 

5 
0 

1 
2 

6 
2 

1967 

1 

0 

1968 

"6 
8 
8 
5 

10 

4 
9 
6 

18 
9 

18 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
7 

21 
6 

20 
4 

10 
9 

6 
10 
8 
8 

6 
9 
7 
3 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
7 
0 

1 
0 
8 
4 

7 
0 
7 
2 

1969 

1970 

1971 

0 

8 

1972 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.17 

10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1973 

10 

12 

8 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

8 

10 

9 

6 

4 

8 

7 

1974 

21 

21 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

20 

15 

11 

0 

18 

6 

0 

2 

9 

8 

1975 

8 
12 

2 
66 

4 

42 

0 

280 

8 

31 

0 

315 

0 
0 
0 
30 

0 
0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
0 
52 

0 

18 
0 
82 

0 
88 

10 

45 

5 

188 

6 

65 

5 

256 

14 
48 

8 
16 

2 
80 

8 

88 

8 
0 

1 
53 

0 
21 

0 
17 

0 
19 

0 
43 

8 
22 

5 
60 

10 

81 

2 

91 

1976 

1977 

1978 

— 



1979 

851 

440 

101 

337 

336 

40 

6 

10 

63 

71 

89 

220 

247 

101 

102 

41 

46 

48 

63 

101 

102 

1980 

11 

13 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

16 

11 

8 

14 

6 

10 

7 

10 

1961 

3 

6 

158 

9 

4 
0 

0 

0 

280 

4 

12 
11 

1 

0 

558 

6 

7 
20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

80 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

5 

75 

0 

0 
0 

8 
5 

50 
0 

0 
0 

8 

7 

260 

10 

9 
21 

10 

5 

520 

10 

9 
28 

190 

2 
4 

385 
10 

1 
12 

1 
2 
84 
10 

1 
6 

2 
4 

781 
10 

8 

18 

0 
0 
89 

4 

0 
6 

0 

0 

78 

6 

0 
13 

1 
0 
89 
4 

1 
6 

2 
0 

78 
6 

3 
13 

1982 

. 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1967 

4 
75 
11 

6 

7 

206 

8 

6 

7 

300 

18 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
9 

0 
40 
0 
0 

0 

150 

0 

11 

12 

208 

5 

8 

10 
400 
27 
30 

85 

7 

219 

18 

10 

6 
11 
0 
8 

8 
74 

0 
10 

0 
64 
0 
8 

0 
79 

0 
14 

7 
26 

I 

8 

140 

17 

8 

1988 

1989 

1990 

10 

18 

1991 

4 
16 
20 

0 
7 
24 

0 
17 
29 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

■1 

4 
19 
10 

4 

2 
7 
18 

0 
7 
8 

2 

10 
11 

0 
5 

7 

0 
12 
13 

8 

2 

21 
10 

1992 

1993 

1994 

6 

0 

20 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

15 

84 

48 

12 

11 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1995 

T 

4 

6 
0 
0 
10 

12 
0 
0 

80 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
10 

11 
12 
10 
5 

16 
8 
14 
15 

12 
5 
2 

40 

0 
2 
10 
6 

0 
6 

7 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
2 
0 
6 

11 
6 
0 

16 

1996 

1997 

1998 

3 

8 

15 

1999 

0 
90 

0 
210 

0 
18 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
63 

0 
68 

4 
77 

6 
118 

60 

0 
83 

0 
15 

0 
43 

0 
0 

0 
40 

0 

0 

2000 

43 

44*70 

2001 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9 

2002 

T 

4 

11 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

4 

7 

4 

0 

0 

7 

4 

2003 

28 
0 
8 

84 

7 
0 

80 
8 
0 

6 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

88 
5 
14 

60 
5 
0 

26 

45 
4 

4 

10 
5 
8 

20 
6 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
6 
1 

80 
5 
4 

?004 

2005 

-— 

.... 

Qi  0 

2006 
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Table  Q.—StcaigUc8  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  InstltutloxL 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pro- 
panns 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

© 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

SI 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

fnn7 

OHIO— continued. 

Dennlson 

Derby 

High  School 

J.C.Conway 

Jerry  Dennis 

H.  J.  Gardner,  m.  d. 
Miss  Nellie  Talbot. 

W.S.Hayden 

W.H.Wehrly 

John  Davison 

Ida  C.Allen...:.... 

G.A.HubbeU 

J.F.Smith 

1 

1 

1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
6 
0 
0 

1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
8 

0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 

2 

17 
10 
11 
40 
20 
25 
20 
68 

2 
59 
19 
11 
15 
12 
21 
18 
18 
17 
42 
28 
18 

9 
10 
32 

5 
21 
19 
21 

1 
19 

1 

7 

80 
15 
86 
23 
18 
64 
19 
14 

5 
22 
12 
18 
23 
84 
17 

16 
85 
10 

7 
43 
25 
14 
76 
11 

6 
21 
18 

81 

25 
11 
14 
40 
27 
28 
27 
96 
14 
86 
26 
12 
27 
16 
26 
17 
24 
27 
78 
20 
15 
31 
18 
39 
8 
23 
82 
30 
10 
17 
5 
8 

81 
54 
64 
84 
21 
113 
18 
23 

7 
18 
18 
25 
26 
86 
18 

14 
65 
18 
17 
93 
49 
16 
60 
19 
20 
21 
12 

76 

"  do       

2 
8 

'T 
5 

"6* 

*T 
.... 

■'2' 
5 

0 

1 
.... 

4 

'T 
.... 

"0' 
"2 

8 

9(m 

Doshler 

do 

2910 

Dresden  . ..... 

.     do     

2011 

East  Cleveland.. 
Eaton 

do 

2012 

..     do      

WIS 

Elida 

::::::do  :::::::::::::::: 

2914 

Elyria 

.       do         

?0I5 

Fairfield 

do 

?01« 

Flndlay 

Forest 

do 

Union  School 

.do     

W17 

C.  F.  Zimmerman . 

J.C.Gibney 

H.S.  C.T.Abbott.. 
J.  M.Kay        

2018 

Fort  Recovery  .. 
Fostoria 

?01ft 

High  School 

2020 

Frankfort 

...do           .  ........ 

?0*>1 

Franklin 

Frazeysbnrg.... 
Fredrickstown.. 
FYoeport 

Union  School 

Hampton  Bennett. 

E.E.  Smock 

C.W.Durbln 

B.W.Rowland  .... 
A.  M.  Hyde. . 

?(}ffr?. 

High  School 

W3 

Union  School 

20^4 

High  School 

2025 

Fremont 

......do 

2026 

Gahanna  ........ 

.  .  .  do        

J.  Everett  Holland 

M.N.MUler 

A.  W.Lewis 

W.  A.  Adams 

J.  J.  Jackson 

W.  D.  Pepple 

T.  J.  Currey 

J.  F.  Fenton 

A.  W.  Kennedy 

Charles  F.  Dean... 

H.  L.  Cosgrove 

A.P.  Lyle 

H.M.Ebert 

Horace  A.  Stokes . 
L.  C.  McGarraugh. 

P.  M.  White 

G.  W.  Walker 

J.  A.  WUcox 

W.  P.  Cope 

T.  A.  Edwards 

Charles   F.  Steg- 

maier. 
L.  S.  McCartney  .. 

J.  L.  lYialer 

N.  L.  Monce 

D.  K.  Andrews .... 
F.  E.  Slabaugh.... 

W.  E.  Bowman 

R,  B.  Barrett 

James  H.  Brown.. 

E.  G.  Smith 

L.  L.  Campbell 

AsaMarlin 

L,  W.  Sheppard... 

John  R.  Smith  . 

Everett  Beeks 

R.  S.  Thomas 

M.C.Smith 

L.  G.  Addison 

H.  F.  Hooper 

Miss    Nannie    V. 

Hayes. 
A.  B.  stutzman ... 

8 

10 

1 

4 
12 
n 

2027 

Galena........... 

do 

2028 

Gallon ........... 

do 

2029 

Gambler 

do 

2030 

Garrettsville 

do 

2031 

Genoa 

do 

2032 

Georgetown 

do 

2083 

Germantown.-.. 
GIrard 

do 

0       1 

1 

2034 

do 

*'n?«> 

Glendale 

do 

2036 

GlenviUe 

do 

0       1 

vorr7 

Good  Hope 

do 

2038 

Grafton 

Rawsonvllle     High 

School. 
High  School 

1 

2030 

Granville 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Greenwich 

— 



2040 

Union  High  School... 
High  School 

!HH1 

.... 

.... 

«H2 

.-...T.do 

t^043 

Groveport 

Hamilton 

Union  School 

?rM4 

HIghSnhnol 

--I--I 

204ft 

....T.do 

2046 

Harrison 

do 

2047 

Hartford 

do 

4 
2 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2048 

Hartwell 

do 

2(H9 

Harveysburg 

Hayesville 

do 

2r5') 

do 

2051 

Hebron 

do 

205.' 

UlcUsville 

do 

.... 

.... 

2053 

Highland 

Hlllards 

New  Lexington  High 

School. 
do 

2054 

1 
8 
8 

ii' 

8 
0 

1 

2065 

Hlllsboro 

do 

2056 

Hubbard 

Central  High  School . 
High  School 

2057 

Huntsville 

Ironton 

2058 

do 

2050 

Jackson 

do 

2060 

Jackson  town 

do 

2061 

Jefferson 

Educational  Institute 
High  School 

""0 

"2 
"q 

2062 

Johnstown 

Junction  City  ... 
Kallda 

2063 

do 

2064 

do 

2065 

Kelley '8  Island.. 
Kent 

do 

2066 

High  School  (dept.).. 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Nnm- 
berpre- 

j 

5 

f  or  col- 
lege 

sciezi- 
tlflc 

course. 

M 

1 

1 

c 

I 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

6 

1 

§> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

lA 

10 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

39 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

9S 

99 

30 

4 

0 
1 
2 
0 

12 

15 
0 

!» 
0 

50 

11 
1 

12 
0 

18 
1 

12 
0 

15 
2 
9 
5 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

7 
9 
11 
0 
5 
0 
5 
4 

0 
2 

1 

12 

16 

15 
0 

38 
4 

60 

10 
2 

26 
0 

22 
4 

14 
0 

35 
2 
5 

10 
3 
0 
0 
0 

21 
0 

10 
4 
0 
0 

13 
26 
31 
U 
7 
0 
0 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
i) 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
13 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
17 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

7 

8 

4 

8 

20 

20 

45 

2 

57 

8 

11 

18 

15 

35 
17 
10 

12 

21 
14 
10 

16 

25 

12 
8 
47 
10 
8 

10 
5 

3 
13 

7 
25 
14 
60 

8 
75 
10 
12 
23 

6 
20 
11 
12 
16 
55 

7 

9 
10 

3 
15 

5 
23 
26 

•1§ 

4 
5 
7 

30 
18 
47 
13 
10 
71 
5 
13 

17 

15 
12 

12 
18 

10 

5 
8 
1 
9 
8 
6 
0 

20 
3 

12 
5 
2 
3 
2 

20 
4 
5 
6 
7 
0 
5 

11 
0 
8 
3 

12 

14 
4 
1 
2 
4 
2 

8 
18 
21 
13 

0 
23 

0 

6 

5 
2 

26 
12 
11 

15 

5 
2 

1 
9 
8 
6 
0 

27 
4 

18 
6 

12 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
7 

25 
0 
6 

11 
0 
7 
3 

18 

16 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 

8 
18 

4 
4 
0 

23 
0 

13 

0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
2 
0 

10 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
2 

0 
7 
0 

0 

4 

0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 

11 
0 

10 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 

20 
16 

25 

21 
15 

21 

10 
25 

0 
8 
0 
9 

10 
6 

27 

18 
2 

30 
7 
2 
5 
1 

26 
0 
6 
7 

25 
0 
5 

10 
8 

10 
3 

23 

11 
4 
2 
2 
4 
0 

16 
18 
4 
4 

1 
82 
2 

1 

2007 

200B 

0 

0 

0 
7 
8 
8 

"zi" 

6 
5 

10 
3 
9 
5 
4 
4 

18 
2 

29 
8 

2009 
2610 

8 

6 

15 

20 

3 

0 

20 

SO 

2011 
2012 
2018 
2014 
2015 

2016 

2017 

1 

1 

2018 
2019 

1 

0 

2020 
2021 
2022 

1 
2 

0 
3 

2023 
2024 
20S5 

8 
5 
0 

6 
7 
2 

2020 
2027 
2088 

2029 

111 
60 

2030 

2031 

20S2 

1 

0 

5 
0 
2 

2088 
2084 

2035 

2036 

20:<7 

2038 

14 
8 
9 
8 

2080 

2040 

2041 

..-- 

.... 

2042 
2048 

25 

1 
2 

2044 

2045 

0 

1 

2046 

8 

22 

1 
8 
0 
4 
2 

4 

19 
0 
1 

43 
25 
2 
& 
2 
0 
0 
0 

10 

8 
18 

5 
15 

0 

9 
15 

6 

36 

11 

1 

93 

49 

6 

15 

10 

4 

0 

0 

27 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 

4 
12 
2 
9 

14 

20 
2 

9 
7 
8 
3 

39 

13 
3 

10 
8 
5 

12 
6 

26 

3 
13 
7 
7 
20 
27 
13 

8 

20 

9 

8 

63 

35 

4 

8 

16 

11 

4 

9 

56 

14 
18 

0 
8 
0 
3 

4 

I 

15 

8 
26 
2 

0 
14 
11 

4 
7 
3 
4 
8 
9 

24 

18 
13 

0 
6 
7 

9 
9 

1 
18 

8 
17 
6 
8 
14 
12 
2 
9 
3 
4 
2 
12 

29 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

15 
3 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 

0 

11 

20 
12 

11 

0 
3 
0 
3 

16 
0 

15 

3 
18 
0 
5 
53 
5 
4 
14 
0 
4 

a 

3 
25 

2047 

2048 

2049 

.... 

.... 

4 
3 
2 

2050 
2051 

2062 

21)58 

0 

0 
3 

7 
18 
1 
0 
17 
0 
8 
23 
0 
4 

*M4 

2056 
2066 
2057 

8 
3 

0 
0 

2058 
2059 
?n60 

4 
4 

6 
2 

2061 
2062 
2068 

2064 

2065 

•*•• 

--.. 

17 

S066 
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Table  6.— /Statistics  0/ 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
♦•sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

f  or  col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

?oe7 

OHia— continued. 
Kenton 

High  School 

J.  A.  Culler 

A.  L.  Ellis 

1 

0 
2 

I 
1 
I 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

8 
8 

1 
0 
2 
8 

0 
1 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
0 
5 

0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
2 

1 
2 
1 
4 
0 
0 
8 
2 
1 

0 
1 

16 
15 
33 
9 
10 
10 
35 
10 
20 
15 
15 
11 
20 
42 
28 
81 
15 
82 

11 
18 
7 
16 
12 
14 
23 
12 
31 
23 
27 
47 

6 

8 

7 

20 
^    9 
80 
43 
41 
21 
28 
22 
16 

5 
12 
18 

4 

28 
14 
10 
61 
80 
17 

6 
40 
17 
10 

9 
12 
15 

10 
12 

88 
20 
39 
10 
0 
15 
18 
20 
25 
16 
12 
10 
21 
82 
13 
28 
47 
50 

20 
15 
17 
13 
16 
24 
38 
20 
33 
Z7 
27 
116 

8 

100 

5 

16 

8 

46 

84 

43 

19 

39 

19 

14 

9 

4 

17 

6 

82 

20 

26 

99 

88 

42 

7 

70 

11 

12 

19 

M 

40 

IS 
2t 

16 

88 

2068 

Klnirstoti 

do 

2039 

Kings  ville 

do 

C.  A.Corbln 

J.  J.  H.  Hamilton . 

G.  A.  Sorrlck 

H.  D.Grindle 

D.C.  Arnold 

Joseph  P.  Lukens. 
Julia  E.  March.... 

CM.  Lewis 

J.  R.  Jameson 

F.  M.  De  Motte.... 
J.  G.  D.  Tucker.... 
S.  Steffens 

2070 

KinsTTifiT^ 

do 

"2 
2 

"b 

.... 

"2 

"T 

0 

"0 

"¥ 
"z 

2071 

JLa  Grange 

do 

2072 

Tiftkeside 

....  do 

2073 
2074 

Tjancaster 

Lebanon 

Crawfis  Institute 

High  School 

2075 

Leetonia.  .  ...  - 

do 

2076 

Lelpsic  ,-- 

Union  School 

20T7 

LeKoy 

High  School  (dept.) .. 
High  School 

Lewlsburg 

Lexington 

Lima 

207» 
2080 

Union  School 

High  School 

2081 

Lithonolls....... 

do 

E.E.Smith 

B.  P.  Hoover 

R.  E.  Rayraan 

Elizabeth  N.  Mc- 

Connell. 

J.  W.  Scott 

Frank  Jones 

D.  N.Cross 

Henry  O.WilUams 
J.  P.  Horton 

C.  M.  Milroy 

W.  M.Wikoff 

Frank  P.  Wheeler. 
P.P.  Dyer 

2082 

Lodi  . 

do 

2083 

Logan  .    --.-... 

do 

2064 

Lorain 

do 

2085 

LoudonvIUe 

do 

6 

17 

2086 

Louisville.. 

do 

2087 

Loveland 

do 

2088 

Lynchburg  ... 

do 

2 
3 

0 
0 

2089 

ft^Arthur 

do 

2090 

McComb 

do 

2091 

McConnelsvUle.. 
Macksburg 

do 

0 

2 

2092 

do 

2093 

MadisonvUle 

do 

2094 

Malvern 

do 

J.  E.  Flnefrock 

J.W.Jones 

Miss  Emma  Pad- 
dock. 

E.W.Green 

W.  W.  Boyd 

W.  S.  Jones : 

J.  A.  Bownocker .. 

R.B.Falrley 

L.  A.  Demorest. .. 

J.  M.Mulford 

J.  R.  Kennan 

Wm.P.  Stewart... 

B.  B.  Harlan 

W.  Q.  Scroggle... 
W.  H.  Sldebottom. 
Jesse  W.  Snider .. 
Wilbiur  N.Mason. 
A.  G.  Tumipseed.- 

D.  A.  Sharp 

M.  W.  Spear 

WllUamM.  White. 

John  Miller 

JohnK.  Baxter... 
F.  J.  Beck 

:::: 

E 

2095 

Manchester. . . 

do 

2096 

Mansfield 

do 

9(m 

Marengo 

Special  High  School.. 
High  School 

2098 

Marietta 

0 
"7' 

5 
"5 

2199 

Marlboro 

T  do 

2100 

Martins  Ferry  .. 
Martinsville 

do 

2101 

do 

2102 

Marysville 

do 

2103 

Mechanlcsburg. . 
Medina 

do 

do 

2104 

5 

0 

2106 

MlddIe];>ort 

..  do 

2106 

Middle  town 

do 

2107 

Milan 

do 

11 

3 

2108 

Milford  Center.. 

Millersport 

Monroe 

Union  School 

2109 

High  School 

2110 

do 

2111 

Moscow 

....do 

.... 

16" 
5 

"6* 
'iT 

6 

2112 

Mount  Blanchard 
Mount  Gllead... 
Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Sterling  . 
Mount  V^mon .. 

Napoleon 

Nefeonville 

Nevada 

do 

2113 

Union  School 

2114 

do 

2115 

do 

2116 

High  School 

2117 

Umon  School 

High  School .... 

2118 

P.  S.  Coultrap 

George  Rossi ter... 

S.  E.  Swartz 

K.  VonderMaaten 

GranYllle  Ort 

C.  L.Thomas 

James  0.  Fowler.. 
Miss  Marion  Jor- 
dan. 

P.  S.  Alley 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis.. 

2119 

do 

2120 

Newark  ... 

do 

2121 

New  Bremen 

do 

2122 

New  Carlisle 

do 

.... 

8 

T 

.... 
1 

.... 

9123 

New  Holland.... 

do 

2124 

New  Lexington . 
New  Lisbon 

do 

2125 

do 

fS1!W 

New  Paris 

do 

2127 

New  Richmond.. 

do 
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1 

o 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

> 

Niun- 
berpro- 

fbr  col- 
lege 

Bclen- 
Uflc 

course. 

M 

0 

1 

c 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

• 

© 

1 

"a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 
HA 

96 

97 

98 

99 

6 
30 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

13 

10 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

93 

93 

94 

95 

10 

16 
8 
9 
2 
0 
9 
3 
9 

10 
6 
4 
0 
1 

20 
3 
2 

15 

18 

38 

3 

8 

8 

0* 
12 

3 
17 
10 

2 

5 

0 

8 
49 

2 

0 
15 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

?1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 
0 
0 
0 

89 

6 
8 

11 

4 

10 

9 
15' 

7 

8 

7 

4 

8 
11 
88 
12 
15 
15 
21 

18 
10 
19 
6 
0 
14 
7 
14 
12 
8 
8 
7 
18 
70 
6 
15 
12 
18 

16 
18 

12 
1 
4 
2 
0 
8 
2 
8 
5 
0 
0 
6 
1 

22 
4 
2 
4 
9 

5 
7 
2 
0 

4 
5 
9 
8 

16 
0 
6 

47 

2 
2 
8 
0 
5 
0 
3 
9 
5 
2 
2 
0 
6 
8 
3 
4 
13 
11 

8 

1 
7 

0 

1 

20 
7 
0 
2 

2 

1 
7 
2 
8 
4 
11 

7 
7 
2 
7 
0 
4 
4 
0 
5 
6 
12 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

9 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
IS 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
12 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

20 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
4 
4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
7 
0 
12 
16 

6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
10 
9 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
8 
13 
10 

8 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
8 
3 

23 
0 

12 
8 

18 
0 
7 
2 
0 
2 
0 

20 
5 
8 
8 
0 
0 
9 
3 
2 
i 

12 

9fm 

. 

?(m 

1 
8 

?fm 

VOTO 

mil 

2072 

1 

0 

9 
3 
10 

2073 

2 

0 

2075 

JW7 

2 

WTH 

2079 

0 

wm 

?0S1 

5 
15 
7 

2082 

WWI 

2084 

4 
« 
1 
6 
6 
5 
11 
7 

8 
0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
8 
0 
81 
0 
18 
22 

10 
0 
14 

I 

10 
0 
0 

33 
0 

20 

44 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 

9 
13 
7 
6 
6 

«? 

6 
19 
15 
20 
40 

17 

8 

18 

6 

9 

4 

26 

8 

17 

17 

22 

80 

80 

4 

0 
0 
3 
4 
8 
6 
0 
4 
5 
12 
18 

5 
0 
2 
7 
9 
4 
9 
8 
28 
0 
12 
24 

9(m 

?H)M 

^^087 

1 

0 

2088 
?089 

?!O0O 

^^1 

?m-?, 

3 

-i 

2093 
2094 

14 
21 

?0^h 

2096 

8 

0 
0 
8 
4 
80 
12 
7 
21 
20 
9 
0 
0 
12 
4 
4 
24 
7 
8 
18 
10 
8 
0 
20 
0 
7 
8 
0 
i 

7 

40 

0 

e 

2 
45 
25 
11 
19 
85 

9 

0 

2 

4 

8 

tS 

10 

5 
28 
15u 
22 

4 
85 

0 

?» 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
10 
0 

e 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

20 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

10 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

7 

1 

8 
20 
20 
24 
21 
20 
14 
16 

5 
10 
18 

4 
12 

9 

9 
80 

8 
17 

6 
40 
17 

4 

4 
12 

1 

23 

8 

8 

4 

15 

27 

22 

19 

27 

12 

14 

9 

2 

11 

6 

18 

16 

24 

40 

15 

42 

7 

70 
11 
10 
16 
24 
10 

16 
15 

10 
22 

15 

1 
29 
0 
8 
2 
12 
9 
19 
1 

18 

5 

7 

0 

1 

8 

5 

11 

10 

12 

36 

15 

12 

1 

80 

8 

7 

8 

6 

12 

4 
11 

2 
1 
0 
8 
2 
8 

16 
9 
2 
8 

16 
2 
0 
0 
8 
4 
5 
7 
0 

10 
8 
0 
4 

15 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 

4 
3 

1 

25 
0 
5 
1 

12 
8 
12 
5 
12 
18 
7 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
10 
11 
20 
4 
0 
2 
80 
5 
0 
6 
7 
12 

6 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

15 
0 
0 
0 

12 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 
0 

15 
0 

12 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

2 

7 
2 
8 
2 

10 
.    0 

15 
8 

20 

16 
2 
8 

12 
0 
4 
5 
U 
0 

80 
6 
0 
2 
8 
9 
0 
8 
4 
8 

6 
12 

1 

23 
2 
5 
1 

15 
0 

17 
5 

20 

18 
7 
1 
4 
0 
6 

15 
0 
2 

44 

10 
0 
8 

22 
3 
7 
7 
8 

12 

5 
25 

?!097 

0 
2 

5 
0 

14 

« 
24 

0 
15 

7 

2098 
2199 
1^100 

2101 

2102 

.... 

"§' 

2103 
2101 
?|05 

9]m 

8 

10 

8 

8 
2 
2 
4 
« 
15 
8 
8 
20 
10 
12 
8 

2107 
2108 
2109 
2110 

2111 

2112 

2113 

2114 

2115 

"2 

.... 

2116 
2117 
2118 

.... 

2110 
2120 

.... 

"6" 

7 
4 
8 
6 

2121 
2122 
2123 
2124 

2125 

"V 

"¥ 

10 
5 

0 
5 

0 
14 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
9 

14 
7 

2126 
2127 
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EDUCATION  EEPOBT,  1890^1* 


Table  ^—StaUUia  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors» 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nom- 
berpre- 

fOTCM- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 

COUFM. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

A, 

« 

7 

8 

9 

ft  28 

OHia-coatinued. 

NewStraltoviUe 
New  Vienna ..... 

B)e>  ^f'hrtQ]        

C.L.  Williams  — 
Frank  H.  Roberts. 
J.  F.  Klmerline... 

Llda  Baldwin 

M.  Lamberton  .... 
W.  M.  Waltermire 
•B.P.Finkel 

George  H.Wlthey. 
Miss  Grace  Lieav- 
itte. 

J.  D.  Wright 

F.  E.  Morrison 

S.S.  Gabriel 

J.W.Cross 

W.  H.  Stewart .... 

F.  Livineood 

LN.  Saddler 

D.  P.  Fulmer 

E.E.  Arnold 

D.  G.  Hurlburt. 

MaryE.  HaU 

Geo.  A.  Chambers. 

C.  H.  Teach 

James  Mclnnis 

Miss  EmUy  BaU  .. 

J.  C.  Oldt 

Alva  B.  HaU 

W.C.  Van  Ness... 

D.  J.Snyder 

J.  W.  Simon 

Isaac  Blltchell 

A.  A.  Prentice,  as. 
John  A-  WiUiams. 

Robert  R  Oder 

W.J.  SeweU 

George  Rossiter, 

superintendent. 
Miss   Harriet  fi. 

L-L&orse 

Frank  R.  Dyer 

R.S.  Baker 

Lucius  Alvln  Hine 
C.  C.  MUler,  super- 
intendent. 
Perry  Posteraught 

J.  A.  Lowrie 

F.  S.  Pottlnger.... 

C.  H.  Handley 

F.  B.  Weaver 

IdaHaslup 

E.M.  VanCleve... 

B.F.  Junklns 

N.  H.  StuUs 

William  H.  Weir.. 
S.  E.  Pearson 

E.  W.  Matthews... 

P.M.  GiU 

John  R.   Franklin 
Walter  W.  Storms 

« 

5 

8 
14 

8 

.  18 

15 

2 

80 
74 

12 

7 

8 

9 
S3 

5 
27 

8 
18 
19 
82 
17 

b 
SO 
42 

2 
20 
22 
19 

7 
25 
20 
18 
14 
12 
20 

16 

25 
56 

10 
42 
60 

8 
10 
6 

21 
25 
47 
U 

16 
23 
56 
3 
55 
13 
14 
16 

16 
9 
18 
17 
82 
89 
6 

14 
91 

23 
12 
14 
12 
85 

7 
81 

8 
16 
11 
67 
26 

7 
29 
92 

4 
81 
52 
15 
80 
80 
40 
20 
16 
21 
80 

48 

25 
66 

8 
84 
92 

6 

8 

7 

40 
86 
66 
22 

14 

29 
123 
11 
81 
28 
10 
18 

21?!9 

....T.do 

2iao 

New  Washington 
Niles          

do ^ 

do 

1 
"2 

"o 

7 
2 

2 
.... 

.... 

11 
2 

21X2 

North  Amherst . 
North  Baltimore 
North   LlTlngs- 

bUTff. 

Oak  Harbor  .  ... 

do 

2I8S 

do 

2184 
2195 

do _. 

do 

213n 

Oherlln   , , . , 

do 

2\m 

Orrvllle 

do 

2tSH 

Orwell 

Normal  Institute 

High  School 

2IS0 

Osbom .-..-. 

2140 

Ostrander ...... . 

do 

2141 

Oxford 

do 

?\4?. 

Payne          ...... 

do 

2143 

Perrysburg   .... 

do 

2144 

Per  rvs  V  llle 

do 

2145 

Picker  ing^n 

do 

5 

4 

2146 

Pierport 

do 

2147 

Plqua 

do 

7 

2 
2 

?I48 

Plain  City 

do 

2149 

Pleasant  Hill.... 

do 

2150 

Port  Clinton ... 

do 

2151 

Portsmouth 

Put  in  Bay 

do 

2152 

do 

^~ 

:::; 

21 M 

Quaker  City. 

do 

21M 

Ravenna 

do 

2155 

Keynoldsburg ... 

do 

?15fl 

Rich  wood  .  ..... 

do 

1 

0 

2157 

Ripley   

Union  School 

2158 

Rock  Creek 

Roseville 

Higb  School 

2150 

....T.do 

21A0 

Rushsy  1  vania ... 

do 

2161 

Sablna 

St.Clalrsvllle   .. 

St.  Marys , 

Special  School 

Migb  Sfihonl . 

21(B 

... . 

.... 

2163 

do 

2164 

St  Paris 

Salem ..- . 

Salinenile 

Sandusky  „ 

..-.do 

Scott _ 

Seville 

.       do      

2 

40 

8 

W 

8 
20 

1 

2165 

do 

2166 

Union  School 

2167 

High  School 

21 6K 

do 

21« 
2170 

Union  School 

High  School 

2171 

Shauckfl  ......... 

JohnsvllleHlgh 

SchooL 
High  school 

7 

4 

2172 

Shelby 

Shiloh          .  — 

2173 

..— T.do 

.... 

"'7' 

2174 

Sidney 

do 

SITS 

South'  Qiaries- 

ton. 
SiMurta. 

do 

2176 

do 

~7" 
8 

"0 

1 

~8" 

2177 

Si)enoervllle- .... 

do 

2178 

Springfield . 

do 

217» 

Spring  Valley... 

do 

2IH0 

s£euk)enville.' 

do 

2181 
2182 

Stockport 

Sunimerneld  — 
Sunbury 

Special  School 

High  Rohrtoi  ,, 

2183 

....T.do 
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public  high  M^ools-^Continued. 


i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Niim- 

1 

berpre- 

t 

parliis 
for  col- 
lege 
scien- 
tific 

1 

1 

1 
3 

t 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

course. 

1 

5 

S 

< 

f_ 

1 

t 

1 

1 

o 

^ 

d 

6 

6 

d 

d 

^ 

d 

d 

•3 

d 

1 

1 

1 

p^ 

«5 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

d 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

as 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

39 

93 

94 

9A 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

6 
5 

16 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
.  0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
6 

16 
5 

0 
6 

0 
9 

5 

4 

16 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 

4 

16 

1 

2128 

"2" 

2129 

2 

'i' 

« 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

7 

7 

3 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2130 

.... 

13 

5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

5 

14 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2131 

-,.- 

.... 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

18 

32 

5 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

2132 

.--. 

.... 

9 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

86 

4 

9 

2 

7 

0 

0 

4 

9 

2138 

.--. 

.... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 

6 

2184 

31 
24 

16 
71 

14 

84 

0 

16 

0 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

6 
0 

20 
68 

4 
61 

7 
20 

4 
24 

7 
20 

4 
22 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
16 

6 
19 

2185 

2186 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

1 

4 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2137 

.... 

0 

4 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2138 

"i 

"2 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

1 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2189 

6 
32 

9 
81 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

u 

0 
8 

9 
14 

12 

16 

3 
12 

6 

8 
12 

5 
14 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 
33 

12 
85 

2140 

.... 

"vf 

2141 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2142 



!II- 

63 

15 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

20 

15 

20 

8 

9 

8 

12 

0 

0 

7 

8 

2148 

6 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2144 

"e" 

T 

e 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

8 

2 

4 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

2146 

.... 

.... 

8 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2146 

6 

82 

66 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

28 

12 

22 

4 

16 

4 

16 

10 

20 

2147 

"i 

'6' 

... 

14 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

24 

2 

2 

6 

11 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2148 

.... 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2149 

.... 

.... 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

5 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2160 

.--- 

.... 

17 

29 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

27 

60 

37 

74 

9 

12 

11 

14 

41     85 

2151 

.... 

--.- 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0|    0 

2152 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

17 

12 

17 

12 

17 

0 

0 

8      8 

2158 

.... 

14 

8 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

39 

4 

12 

4 

17 

0 

0 

4     14 

2154 

11 

16 

15 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

9 

8 

5 

10 

10 

5 

4 

8      8 

2155 

.... 

.1." 

5 

7 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

5 

10 

5 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

2156 

---. 



.... 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

80 

1 

9 

10 

12 

1 

9 

12 

16 

2157 

3 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
8 

6 
21 

7 
2 

6 
5 

7 
3 

6 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
20 

2158 

S.  . 

.',.'. 

nil 

2150 

.... 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2160 

'«8' 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

1 

4 

6 

4 

] 

8 

0 

•  0 

2161 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

18 

0 

10 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2102 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

8 

4 

11 

2168 

7 

3 

7 

7 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12 

8 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

8 

5 

2164 

0 

0 

13 

7 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

50 

22 

26 

22 

26 

4 

8 

12 

15 

2165 

4 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2106 

20 

21 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

80 

58 

9 

17 

17 
15 

23 

16 

20 

25 

19 

2167 

'Ih 

"io" 

20 

30 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

92 

45 

75 

25 

35 

25 

11 

si 

9 

16 

2168 

8 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2109 

"i" 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2170 

"i 

"6' 

3 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

8 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2171 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

2172 

'3* 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 

7 

2173 

16 

16 

33 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

43 

20 

35 

13 

15 

10 

20 

34 

30 

2174 

.... 

.... 

6 

13 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

3 

6 

3 

6 

0 

0 

5 

4 

2175 

7 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

6 

1 

7 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2176 

'.'.'. 

12 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

29 

23 

29 

23 

29 

0 

0 

28 

29 

2177 

27 

27 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

31 

34 

65 

15 

34 

17 

34 

6 

5 

14 

34 

2178 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2179 

"i' 

"3 

24 

20 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

85 

48 

28 

13 

33 

39 

19 

13 

0 

0 

2180 

— .. 

.-,. 

10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

12 

7 

10 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2181 

... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2182 

6 

"'6' 

6 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

4 

1 

8 

8 

2 

6 

2188 
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Table  6.— Stotistoi^ 


* 

state  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

• 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

inr 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Nnmber 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grad^ 

Num- 
ber pre- 

a. 

lesQ 

dusl- 

cal 

COUTH. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s 

£ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

« 

r 

8*y| 

ste4 

2185 

OHIO— continued. 

Tallmadge 

Tarlton 

Terre  Haute 

Tiffin        

Central  High  School.. 
High  School 

AnnaM.  Nutting.. 
George  W.  Toolll. 
Samuels.  Neff.... 

C.  A.  Krout 

J.  T.  Bartmess  .... 

H.C.Adams 

Aron  Grady 

R.B.  Smith 

F.  M.  Cosner 

W.  A.  Baker 

William    McK. 
Vance. 

I.e.  Gulnther 

J.  Sherman  Beck.. 

L.  E.  Huston 

J.  a  Versoy 

W.  F.  Allglfe 

F.M.  Plank 

C.  P.  Lynch 

F.  B.  Pinker  ton... 
James  H.Douglas. 
Alma  Sprague .... 

C.  O.  Howell 

T.  M.  Fouts 

J.  M.  Reason 

W.W.Evans 

Geo.  E.  Ryan 

D.F.Mock 

Albert  C.Hood.... 
S.  T.Logan 

G.  W.  Felter 

E.  B.  Wilson 

J.  C.  Barney 

U.  9.  Denman 

E.  B.StUes 

John  Rea       ...... 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
0 

0 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
JT 
1 

s 

8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 

1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 

11 
13 
10 

26 
22 
138 
36 
19 
6 

14 
84 

15 
4 
21 
19 
27 
23 
60 
4 

20 
62 
18 
24 
17 
8 
5 
87 
14 
18 
8 
10 
14 
15 
28 
9 
23 
18 
2 
50 
10 
27 
60 
10 
60 
9 
8 
04 

15 
10 
21 
26 
18 
83 
6 
84 
I       8 

IS 
9 

4 

06 

•    85 

»7« 

87 

41 

7 

«7 

61 

to 

5 

2 
10 
25 
84 
75 

6 
90 
60 

7 
23 
11 

5 
15 
80 
20 
11 

6 

0 
84 
17 
40 
14 
24 
17 
14 
127 
14 
68 
03 
20 
123 

7 
15 
171 

86 
20 
22 
44 
82 
IS 
6 
185 
IS 

.... 

"2 
'*5' 

.... 

5 
5 

.... 

2186 
2187 

Madriver  Township 

High  SchooL 
High  School 

2188 

Tippecanoe 

do 

2180 

Toledo — - 

do 

2190 

Troy ..-.-. -— _. 

do 

2191 

Uhrichsvllle    ... 

do 

2102 

Unionvllle   Cen- 
ter. 
Upper  Sandusky 
Uroana  

do 

2193 

do *. 

2194 

do 

\% 

2195 

Utica    

......do 

2l9ff 

Van  Buren 

do 

2197 

Vanlue 

do 

2198 

Vermillion 

do 

2299 

Versailles 

do 

0 

2200 
2201 
2202 
««)3 

Wadsworth 

Warren 

Waterville 

Waverly 

do 

do 

ii"i"doi"iiiiiiiir."ir. 

4 

?PM 

Wellington . .  . 

do 

S  .1 

rm 

WesterviUe 

West  Liberty 

West  Milton 

Weston 

West  Salem 

West  Union 

Westwood 

do    

2200 
2207 
2208 
2209 
2210 
2211 
2212 

do 

do 

"""do"I""."IIIIIIi: 

do 

do 

do 

.... 

"*s' 
.... 

"h 

"i 
.... 

2213 
2214 
2215 
2218 
2217 
5W18 

Williamsburg... 
Willlamsport ... 

WUloUghby 

Wnishfre 

Wilmington 

Winchester  . 

do 

do 

III"Ido"""II""II"I 

Ao  V.'.'.V.VS.'VS' 

2219 

Winesberg ...... 

do 

R.  H.  Sunkle 

E.  B.Thomas 

George  Walte 

Jane  A.  Boyd 

C.  J.  Showalter ... 
C.  S.  Fay 

1 
.... 

"'6' 

"i 
.... 

0 

*6 

2220 

Woodsfleld 

Woodstock 

do 

do 

2222 

Wooster 

do 

2233 
2224 

Worthington..-. 

Wyoming 

Xenla...: 

do 

"II"do^II""IIMIII"I 

2SW5 

G.J.Graham 

A.  D.  Snively 

B.  M.HIU 

?2?« 

Yellow  Springs . 

Youngstown 

Zaleski 

do 

2227 

Ryan  High  School.... 

High  School 

do 

do 

High  School 

2228 

C.  J.  Blery 

£99 

Zanesfield 

Zanesville 

OBEGON. 

Ashland 

J.  F.  Haas 

2230 
2231 

W.M.  Townsend.. 
P.  A.  Getz 

2232 

A(ff/)rla 

do 

M.  L.  Pratt 

Herbert  Kittredg© 

R.  F.  Robinson 

Henry  L.Benson.. 

A.  W^Wier 

W.  L.  German .... 
F.  G.  Young 

B.  H.  Moore 

2238 

Baker  City 

do 

?234 

Bast  Portland... 
Grant's  Pass 

do 

2235 

do 

Wfti 

Heppner 

do 

vsn 

Pendleton 

do 

fsm 

Portland 

do 

ttSO 

Union 

do 
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pubUc  high  fc^iooIa—Continued. 


i  • 


1 

i 

t 
1 

• 

Nmnber  of  students  pursolng 

- 

Num- 

ber pre- 
parlzur 
for  al- 

1 

lege 
Bclen- 

tlflc 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

^ 

^ 

f> 

f> 

^ 

6 

o 

^ 

o 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Ti 

1 

"3 

1 

1 

1 

-^ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

dO 

91 

dd 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2184 

6 
24 

1 
0 

9 

8 
0 

20 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

12 

18 
10 

5 

8 

4 

25 

1 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

4 
0 

12 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

22 

5 

4 

12 

2l8fi 

2IH<! 

2187 

81 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

5 

5 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2188 

14 

52 

44 

0 

4 

4 

70 

75 

105 

70 

125 

88 

08 

84 

00 

19 

48 

48 

2iafl 

1 

0 

in 

32 

80 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

14 

15 

8 

5 

9 

0 

9 

5 

2(9( 

2 
10 

0 
2 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

13 
0 

25 

7 

8 
1 

13 

3 
0 

13 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2191 



219S 

29 
5 

5 

11 

10 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
18 

9 
14 

8 
0 

•16 

8 
13 

7 
14 

0 
13 

0 
18 

7 
18 

210.1 

4 

0 

2194 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 

8 
0 
0 

4 
0 
14 

*0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

g 

7 
4 
5 
1 

12 
14 

8 
5 
2 
9 
9 
23 

8 

1 
5 
1 

15 
8 

10 
14 

5 

1 
8 
4 
8 
8 

4 
3 
0 
8 
8 
14 

0 
0 

0 
0 
,0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 

8 
0 
2 
8 

4 
9 

219li 

2t9(! 

8 

2197 

219^ 

8 
15 

?r?9i 

220C 

10 

0 

11 

50 

75 

2 

8 

0 

0 

5 

8 

SO 

56 

80 

55 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

2201 

1 
8 
1« 

0 
5 
20 

0 
7 
80 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
5 
25 

0 
6 
25 

0 
8 
15 

15 

0 
6 
17 

8 

7 
10 

0 
0 
9 

0 
0 
10 

1 
7 
15 

2SW 

awi 

3 

4 

2201 

4 
12 
2 
0 
2 

0 
14 
8 
G 
0 

0 
15 

4 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 

10 
8 

8 

4 

6 

7 
8 
5 
4 

5 
0 

4 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
9 
0 

8 
0 
8 
2 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
5 

?V0" 

vfm 

vffxn 

?r:w 

220S 

2 

2 

4 

18 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

17 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

221( 

10 

14 

10 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
2 

14 
24 

20 
10 

6 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

1 

Wll 

4 

2212 

8 

b 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

8 

8 

5 

0 

0 

2 

221J 

5 
11 

0 
6 

0 
20 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

9 
18 

2 
8 

2 

4 

4 
0 

0 

4 

0 
7 

0 
2 

25^14 

e 

17 

2215 

0 
28 
0 
0 
4 

0 
40 
7 
0 
4 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
21 
8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
12 
9 

4 
14 

8 
17 
14 

2 
14 

0 
12 
0 
2 
5 

0 
12 
2 
0 
2 

0 
12 
0 
0 
0 

0 
12 
0 
0 
0 

0 
12 
0 
0 
2 

0 
12 
0 
0 

1 

17 
17 
0 
2 

2 

221f 

15 

2317 

2S>lf 

2Kt? 

1 

0 

« 

222C 

2 
38 
10 
23 
45 

8 
54 

0 

10 
78 
14 
49 
55 
17 
109 
1 

0 
7 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
9 
0 
0 

15 
0 

10 
0 

0 
87 

0 

0 
83 

0 
12 

0 

2 
40 
10 
20 

48 
7 

40 
9 

10 
81 
14 
37 
07 
19 
03 
7 

0 
10 

0 
18 
80 

0 
11 

4 

0 
30 

5 

25 
83 

0 
27 

1 

2 

10 
0 
7 

18 
0 

4 
0 

10 
22 
5 
11 
28 
0 
7 
0 

0 
7 
0 
2 

11 
0 

12 
0 

0 

0 

4 

4 
18 

0 
23 

0 

0 

0 
28 

8 
14 

28 
0 

18 
0 

2:^2 

45 

4 
5 

R:'^ 

9-^:?: 

2:>JM 

2?t>-= 

222r 

23 
5 

2-iin 

2 

0 

222f 

,  4 
25 

8 

0 

00 

3 

0 

106 

5 

0 
10 

0 

0 
5 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
17 

0 

0 
28 

0 

7 
25 

14 

10 
45 

18 

2 

18 

4 

3 
30 

12 

2 

18 

4 

4 
SO 

12 

0 
18 

8 

0 
30 

5 

4 
25 

1 

2 
45 

0 

22JI 

2::3C 

0 

1 

223 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

8 

12 

10 

20 

8 

12 

10 

20 

223S 

4 
5 
4 

0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
14 
18 
10 

14 

22 

22 

4 

5 
7 

18 
0 

1 
9 
22 
0 

5 
6 
18 
0 

1 
2 
22 
0 

1 
0 
18 
0 

8 
0 

22 

a 

5 
9 

18 
10 

1 

13 
22 

4 

223: 

223^ 

V23? 

223( 

0 
45 

0 
89 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

10 

0 
80 

0 

ft 

0 
23 

0 
9 

0 
12 

0 
10 

0 
4 

0 

12 

0 
40 

0 
70 

2Kr 

2 

1 

35 

29  1  53 

22» 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1  13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

22» 
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Table  ^^Suxhstia  pf 


State  and  po6t- 
oflice. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  prlaclpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
''sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Numljer 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

fOToat 

less 
cla»i- 

c^ 
CO  time. 

i 

i 

1 

• 

e 

-3 

a 

• 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

H 

2^0 

PKNNSTLVANIA. 

Allegheny 

Allentown.    ..._ 

High  School 

W.  H.  Dodds 

F.  D.  Kaub 

J.  G.  Sehucker .... 
A.  H.  Manderbach 

R.  N.  Davis 

Milton  C.  Cooper.. 

S.  H  Clair 

A.  J.  Devoreaux. . . 
W.  J.  Alexander, 

A.  M. 

Irving  A.  Helkes-- 
Michael  A.  G ruber 
Ewd.K.  Richardson 
C.  T  Bender....... 

H.  G.  Hunter  A.  M. 

J.  B.  Batdorf 

George W.  Innes.. 

J.F.  Hurkins 

F.  A.  Ross 

6 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

2 
2 
2 

1 

I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

2 
1 

I 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
0 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

0 

1 
0 

1 

3 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
S 
1 
1 
0 

5 
3 
4 

1 
0 

4 

1 
0 

1 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

3 
1 
0 
2 
4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
2 

2 
0 

2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 

3 
0 
2 
0 

3 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 

115 
70 
38 
38 
3 
12 

S3 

18 
8 

18 

10 
27 

3 
12 
20 
21 
33 
27 

5 
10 
18 
35 

n 

0 
39 

5 
12 
10 

7 
10 
36 

0 

22 

15 
21 
30 

7 
16 

8 
17 

30 

18 
7 
6 

68 
11 
7 

8 
6 
IS 
90 
4 
18 
S7 
8 
6 
10 

150 
118 
100 
43 
18 
10 

45 
34 

17 

26 

4 
35 

5 
27 
18 
21 
33 
72 
10 
U 
28 
90 

10 

17 

42 

5 

16 

13 

3 

8 

79 
76 

62 

19 
42 
33 

9 
25 

9 
97 

18 
9 
16 
12 

113 

35 

6 
27 
33 
202 
14 
12 
77 
15 
12 
.     80 

S!241 

do 

2242 

Altoona 

Ambler      ....... 

do - 

do 

2243 

2 

3 

2244 

Archbald  .^.... 

...do 

2215 

Ashbourne 

Ashland 

CheltenhamHlgb 
School. 

High  School 

do 

fsm 

2217 

Bangor 

2 

S 

2248 

Beaver ^ 

do 

2240 

Beiiford 

do 

22fiO 

Bemville 

do 

3 

0 
0 

2251 

Berwick          

do   

Pethlehem 

do 

22S3 

B.rdsborough... 

1  Lsmarck 

Blulrsvllle 

Bloomsburg 

do 

... 

22M 
2255 

Central  High  School . 
High  School 

.... 

.-. 

2256 

_.  .T.do 

" 

2257 

Bradford 

do 

.... 

2285 

Bridgeport 

...do 

Anna  E.  Barrett  .. 

T.  B.  Galbralth.... 

L.  L.  Fleeger 

Charles  F.  Cham- 
berlain, 

H.J.  HoUtenberry. 

D.  M.  C.  Grlng 

Mary  Landls 

VV   M.  Nickeson... 

T.  W.  Bevan 

John  F.  L.  Morris. 

\V.  W.  Hcffner  .... 

H.C.  Kotb  rock.... 

SamuelGellvlx... 

Miss  S.  A.   Rey- 
nolds. 

Thomas  S.  Cole  ... 

S.  C.  Humos...  ... 

Mary  Welsh 

R.  L.Arnold 

John  S,  Christy... 

J   K.  Harley 

Alvin  Rupp 

Miss     AlUne     M. 
Skinner. 

Wm.  F.  Du  Bois... 

S.  S.  Wlllard 

B.  T.  Mooney 

a.  W.  Hemminger. 

Benjamin  F.  Sandt 

A.  J.  LaBarre 

J.  J.  Unger 

D.  H.  Romberger.. 

\^^  W.  Fell 

H  ,1  rry  F  St^iuffer  . 

Jr  ^  -  r  TM<hl 

E                 urdy.... 

Eli  M.  Kapp 

Chas.  E.  IjOtA 

D.  Webster  Baker. 
A.  H.  Wlard 

E.  D.  Bovard 

2250 

BrookvlUe 

do 

2260 

Butler 

.    .  do 

2261 

Cambridgeboro  . 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Union  School 

4 

4 

2262 

High  School 

Hlffh  School  (colored) 
High  School 

2263 

2264 

do 

"2* 

I 

"o 

0 

2265 
£266 

Carmlchael's 

Catas.iuqua 

Catawlssa 

Green  Academy 

High  School 

22(^7 

do 

22("8 

Centralia 

do 

-|- 

"V 

2LQ) 

Centre  Hall 

Chaniberaburg .. 
do 

Acadtmy 

2270 
2271 

High  School 

High  School  (girls)  .. 

High  School 

2272 

Chester 

2273 
2274 

Cochran  ton 

Columbia 

Conneautvllle... 
ConnelhavUle  .... 
Conshohocken. .. 
Cooperaburg 

HlKh  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

"i" 

"o 

2275 

Union  School 

2276 

High  School 

2277 

do 

.... 

.... 

2:r7R 

do 

2270 

Corry 

do 

2280 

Coudersjwrt 

do 

3 

18 
I 

0 

1 

0 

2281 

T^un<*annon  .  . 

,.  do 

2282 

Dunmore 

do 

2283 

East   Mauch 

Chunk. 
Easton 

.do 

2284 

do 

2^5 

Easion  (south) 
East  Strouds- 

burg. 
EUzabcthvllle... 
Emlenton 

do 

2286 

do  ....w 

2287 

do 

3 

0 

2X^8 

do 

2::80 

do 

2200 

Erie 

do 

2201 

Everett 

do 

0 

2 

2202 

Fleetwood 

do 

2203 

Franklin 

do 

2 

.... 

1 

"a* 

22SM 

Getij'sburg 

do 

?205 

Girard. ...:::::: 

do 

«6 

Great  Bend 

do 
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1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

ber pre- 

1 

1 

t 
1 

Bcien- 

tlflc 

course. 

i 

■| 

1 

d 

1 

I. 

! 

1 

9 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

c 

^ 

^ 

6 

« 

o 

1 

I 

"3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

"3 

1 

-a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

•u 

lO 

11 

151 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

*^o 

31 

•^3 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

so 

83 
84 

80 
35 

134 
68 

0 
85 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
56 

0 

98 

90 
66 

119 
96 

15 
20 

14 

15 
20 

0 
21 

0 
88 

70 

86 

96 
60 

2240 

22*1 

12 

28 
0 
3 

12 

60 
0 
18 
10 

12 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
6 
0 
0 

60 

11 

0 
0 

80 
3 
8 

12 

80 
10 
18 
10 

86 

12 

9 
0 
18 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
8 
0 

0 
10 
18 

0 

?9ii 

2213 

15 
3 

?rH4 

1 

0 

2246 

11 
10 
8 

8 

10 

11 

0 
10 

17 

11 
2 
9 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
0 

23 

11 
3 

13 
10 
19 

45 

22 

5 

20 

4 
21 

5 
14 
0 

4 

0 
9 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
9 

0 
0 
6 

14 
6 
8 

0 
0 
0 

16 
5 
16 

4 

0 
0 

??46 

nrr 

2f48 

2M8 

?"50 



13 

2251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

-<.    8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

2251 



7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

4 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2253 



5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

ZM 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2266 

8 

a 

2 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

83 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2256 

16 

19 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2ri 

24 

17 

26 

0 

0 

17 

M 

2367 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 

2268 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2258 

9 

18 

28 

14 

0 

0 

0 

•  7 

13 

6 

9 

9 

9 

11 

6 

11 

8260 

2 

3 

11 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

24 

20 

28 

0 

0 

85 

30 

2261 

23 
3 
25 

11 

19 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
9 
39 

14 
17 
42 

22 

89 

10 
10 
42 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

fPflP 

?rm 

2264 

6 

4 

.— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2m 

15 
8 

7 
13 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

? 

0 
0 

12 
9 

16 
11 

9 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
8 

16 
6 

?!m 

4 

1 

22m 

7 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

2268 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2269 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

79 

46 

20 

46 

0 

0 

26 

50 

2S70 

.... 

... 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

27 

37 

« 

0 

0 

83 

2271 

•---- 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

28 

28 

5 

0 

0 

8 

18 

2272 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2273 

8 

0 

12 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

14 

16 

6 

12 

16 

80 

2274 

---- 

.... 

« 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2275 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

227t 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

8 

6 

4 

8 

9 

11 

2277 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2278 

2 

0 

12 

14 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

10 

13 

14 

14 

4 

8 

». 

14 

2279 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

80 

12 

6 

2 

7 

6 

9 

4 

2280 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

22R1 

68 

13 

4 

108 

0 
0 

31 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0' 
0 

0 

7 
6 

51 

16 
12 

82 

16 
6 

81 

85 

16 

4 

47 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

7 

1 

20 

16 
4 

86 

22H8 

2288 

15 

0 

44 

2284 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

30 

15 

15 

0 

0 

8 

16 

22H6 

.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2286 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2287 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2288 

16 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

16 

28 

7 

16 

28 

0 

0 

12 

18 

2289 

22 

60 

80 

6 

8 

35 

50 

60 

120 

60 

120 

60 

20 

40 

16 

16 

80 

50 

2290 

1 

1 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

4 

13 

U 

1 

0 

0 

2291 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2299 

2 

2 

19 

26 

44 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

66 

83 

0 

6 

13 

0 

0 

2201 



.... 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

2294 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

12 

2295 

•>.. 

.... 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

5 

6 

• 

0 

0 

10 

20 

2296 
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Table  6.— /Statistics  ^ 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

•Num- 
berof 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 

oS- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

lege 
claasl- 

cal 
course. 

1 

;« 

1 

1 

i 

S 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

« 

y 

8 

9 

vsn 

PBWWSTLVANIA— 

continued. 

Greenville 

Hanover 

H1g?Y  School     .....  . 

Miss  L.  W.  Mealy. 

Daniel  Ruff 

T.  Ho  ward  Wert.. 
Jennie  F.  Glvler  .. 
WUllamS.  Delp... 
Klmber  Cleaver... 
P.  J.Gough 

C.  J.  Walter 

M.R.  Reagle   

J.  A.  Stewart,  A.  M. 
Geo.W.  Twltmyer. 
T.  H.  Maitland .... 

H.  M.  Roth 

L.  S.  Shlmmel .... 
J.  B.  Woodruff 

D.  G.  Hartney 

J.  E.  Myers 

J.  P.  McCaskey.... 
Miss     Sarah    H. 

Bundell. 

J.  Horace  Landls.. 

F.  J.Stettler 

F.  K.  Kraht 

D.  P.  Stapleton.-.. 

Geo.  R.  Burnett... 

R.S.  Ponfleld 

Edwin  Brown 

W.  T.Wolverton.. 

Z,  T.Melxel 

James  A.  Watt .... 

J.   Harry   Elsen- 
hower. 

R.  R.  Pleam 

Miss  E.  R.  Haxton. 

W.  H.  Hench 

Leon  H.  Walters.. 

George  H.  Lamb .. 

W.  F.  Zumbro 

D.  H.  Bucher 

James  A.  Robbach, 

M.  A. 

S.  O.Goho 

E.W.  Dalbery 

W.N.  Leham 

C.  L.  Arnold 

J.  George  Becht... 

Samuel  Uook 

C.B.  Miller 

Miss   S.  Jennie 

Knott. 

Martin  Gantz 

SUas  Wright 

J.  Kirk  Leather- 

man. 
A.  D.  Elsenhower. 

F.  H.Shaw 

R.M.  Gedder 

Lewis  R.  Harley  .. 
F.  J.  Trumbull.... 
Wm.  P.  Messlnger. 

0 
2 

8 

2 

0 
1 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2 
8 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 

1 
7 
0 

1 
0 
2 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
3 

3 
6 
0 

6 

1 
2 
4 
2 
8 

80 

16 

125 

0 
15 
15 
84 

7 

8 
20 
64 
10 
15 
47 

7 
24 
38 
115 

0 

40 
50 
0 
19 
22 
12 
16 
80 
10 
20 
85 

18 
82 
14 
7. 
19 
20 
20 
U 

17 
5 

6 
4 

6 
12 
15 
18 

46 
14 
9 

70 
13 
15 
9 
50 
20 

40 
27 

0 
142 
20 
13 
60 
10 

9 
42 
82 
22 
80 
65 
17 
19 
38 

0 
190 

65 
62 
23 
27 
80 
8 
17 
48 
20 
50 
44 

82 
163 
86 
24 
40 

26 

10 
20 
•20 
14 
86 
40 

100 
20 
16 

185 
18 
60 
11 
75 
15 

229B 

do 

28" 

0 

"6" 
1 

2299 
2300 

Harrlsburg 

do 

High  Sch6ol  (boys)  .. 
High  School  (girls).. 
High  School  ,„....... 

2301 

Hatboro ..... 

2302 

Hawley 

do 

.... 

.... 

2903 

Hazleton. 

do 

2304 

Hlffhspire 

do 

.... 

.... 

2306 

Hokendanqua... 
Hollfdaysburg .. 
Honesdale 

do 

2306 

do 

do 

0 

2 

2308 

Hughesvllle . . 

do 

1 
.... 

0 

"6* 

2309 

Hummelstown.. 
Huntingdon. . . 

do 

2310 

do 

2311 

IndianaTl 

do 

2312 

Jenklntown 

do 

2313 

Jersey  Shore 

do 

2814 

Lancaster 

do 

High  School  (boys)  .. 
High  School  (girls)  .. 

High  Snhrtol 

2315 

•« 

2 
1 

4 

"6" 

2 

"6* 

.... 

1 

8 

"6* 

8 

.... 

0 

"i 
"o 

2316 

Lansdale 

Lebanon....... 

2317 

....T.do 

2318 

Lehlghton 

do 

2319 

Lewisburg 

do 

2320 

Lewlstown 

do 

2321 

Lines  vllle 

do 

2322 

Liverpool 

do 

2323 
2324 

Lock  Haven 

Lykens 

do 

do 

2325 

McKeespor  t 

do 

2326 

Mahanoy 

do 

2327 

Marietta 

do 

2328 

MeadvUle  .    . 

do 

2829 
2330 

Mechanicsburg.. 
Media 

do 

do 

2331 

Mercer 

do 

2832 
2333 

Mercersburg 

Mlddletown 

do 

do 

2334 

Mifflinbnrg 

do 

Milton . 

do 

233a 

Monongahela 

aty. 

Mount  Carmel .. 
Mount  Joy 

do 

2337 
233S 

do 

do 

2339 

MwTicy  -..'.. 

do 

2340 

Myers  town 

do 

2341 
2342 

Nanticoke 

New  Brighton... 

New  Castle 

do 

do 

2343 

....    do 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

8 

2344 

Newport 

do 

2345 

Newtown 

do 

2346 
2347 

Norrlstown 

North  East 

Northumberland 
North  Wales 

::::::do::::::::;:::::;:: 

."II"IdoII""II"IIIIIII 

2348 
2349 

1 
6 

0 
0 

2350 

OH  City 

do 

2351 

PenArgyl 

do 
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\ 

j 

19 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Nnm- 
berpre- 

1 

forcoi- 

sclen- 

tlflc 

course. 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!' 

1 

1 

lO 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

39 

93 

94 

95 

90 

^^ 

98 

99 

30 

12 
2 
17 
28 
5 

11 

le 

76 
0 
0 

4 
33 

J 

10 
15 
15 
5 

4 

2 

66 

0 

0 
82 
0 
0 
18 
8 
5 
11 
0 
4 
8 

18 

23 

0 

1 

10 
0 
4 
0 

84 

27 

0 

142 

0 

4 

50 

5 

0 

5 

15 

18 

26 

30 

16 

0 

8 

0 

50 

0 
21 

0 

0 
11 

8 

8 
14 

0 
22 

8 

82 

50 
0 
9 

40 
0 
1 

25 

0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

» 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
•0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

t 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
80 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
28 
0 

0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 

80 

0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 

0 
41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
16 
76 

0 
15 

7 
84 

5 

8 

6 
88 
10 
15 
20 

5 
14 

8 
115 

0 

40 
28 
9 
12 
18 
12 
16 
27 
10 
14 
21 

18 
87 
14 
7 
15 
20 
12 
11 

88 
27 

0 
133 
20 

4 
60 
10 

9 
18 
19 
22 
26 
47 
15 
13 

7 

0 
150 

65 

40 
28 
15 
25 
8 
17 
86 
15 
20 
28 

82 
62 
36 
20 
28 
22 
18 
26 

88 

10 
15 

55 

10 
26 

18 

24 

28 

26 
15 

94 

12 
81 
18 
12 
15 
0 
3 
12 
8 
9 
8 

82 
23 
14 

9 
26 

0 
15 

8 

5 

0 
86 

0 
0 
6 
9 
8 
8 
3 
8 
1 

15 
5 
5 
0 
8 

80 
0 

10 
26 

4 
12 
8 
2 
7 
8 
0 
4 
8 

18 
18 
6 
1 
4 
6 
8 
5 

10 
0 
0 

83 
5 
4 

16 
5 
9 
5 
6 
6 

26 
9 

15 
0 
1 
0 

27 

12 

31 
4 

15 
5 
3 
3 

12 
0 
9 
8 

82 
19 
14 
5 
12 
10 
16 
18 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

18 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
0 

82 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

16 

49 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

8 

8 

80 

10 

15 

5 

0 

1 

4 

115 

0 

10 
6 
3 

19 
3 
2 
0 
8 
2 
5 
0 

0 
16 
0 
0 

6 
0 

4 
12 

24 

27 

0 

20 

0 

4 

16 

*0 

9 

18 

18 

22 

26 

9 

0 

4 

2 

0 

125 

12 

11 
4 

27 
5 
3 
0 
7 
8 

14 
0 

0 
38 
0 
4 
12 
0 
2 
27 

2297 

2?98 

13 

0 

2:299 
2800 
2301 

2302 

U 

23113 

2304 

.... 

**o' 

4 
5 
18 

2305 
2306 
2307 

2308 

8 
14 
11 

4 
10 

2300 

2310 

2311 

2312 

2313 

2314 

23 

6 
10 

7 
16 

8 

4 

e 

10 

1 

2315 

2316 

2317 

2318 

0 

2310 
2320 

2321 

«i 

2322 
2323 
2324 

2325 

14 

7 
17 
12 

4 
14 

232ti 

.... 

2327 
2328 

2329 

.... 

.... 

2330 
2331 

23:{2 

12 
8 

2333 

5 

2 

2334 

4 

0 

8 
18 

18 
0 

4 
0 
4 
0 
8 
18 

26 
0 

9 
11 
12 

0 

7 
40 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 

17 
6 

4 
4 

2 
12 

7 
12 

30 
23 

9 
18 
10 
14 
29 
24 

13 
10 

26 
9 

9 
10 
5 
8 
20 
18 

4 

5 

0 
2 
2 
0 
8 
1 

11 
23 

5 
12 
5 
0 
7 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
8 

4 

0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 

7 
10 

8 
0 

4 

0 
2 

6 
8 
7 

5 

0 

9 
0 
8 
8 
7 
18 

2335 
2336 

2337 

itsm 

2 

0 

17 
8 
12 

7 

2339 
2340 

"6 

"id* 

2341 
2342 

5 

2 

11 
8 

25 
3 

4 

27 
10 
8 
0 
48 
3 

70 
9 
5 

25 
16 
33 
11 
73 
5 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 

10 
8 
0 
0 
8 
8 

60 
0 
0 

8 
8 
0 
11 

6 

25 

8 
9 

W 
12 
6 
9 
21 
8 

85 

15 
16 

105 
14 
23 
11 
43 
9 

15 
16 
19 

25 
6 
0 

49 

4 
17 
11 
35 

1 

5 

7 
7 

20 
2 
2 
9 
10 
12 

15 

7 
5 

66 
6 
12 
11 
20 
0 

6 

1 
0 

18 
1 
0 
0 

11 

10 

6 
0 
0 

25 

4 
0 
0 
19 
2 

80 
0 
0 

27 
5 
2 
9 
20 
10 

40 
0 
0 

68 
11 
12 
11 
40 
2 

2343 
2344 
2^15 

8 

8 

84 

5 
14 

6 
28 

0 

2346 
2347 

"t 
2 
S 

"8 
2 
01 

2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 
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Table  ^.StoMies  ^ 


SUte  and  post- 
ofllce. 

Nam*  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Nam- 
her  of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
•sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Nmn^or 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nma- 

cal 
ocNizaa. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

• 

y 

S 

• 

VKt 

PBWWSTIiVAlfIA— 

continued. 
Philadelphia .... 
..    do 

Central  High  Scho<d 

(boys). 
Normal  School  (girls) 
High  School 

H.  Clark  Johnson. 

A.M.,L.I*.B.,PH.D. 

George  W.  Petter. 

H.H.  Weber 

H.  P.  Leister 

(Carles  a  Wood.. 
W.  H.  Putnam .... 

J.  W.  Lackey 

J.  S.Grimes 

EL  P.  Walker 

M.C.J.  Stupp 

S.  A  Thurlow 

M.E.Scheibner... 
Elizabeth  A.Stahle 
Charles  B.  KeUey. 
Wllllam  Lockhart 
Dudley  Goodwin.. 

J.  C.  Lange 

Henry  T.Williams 

23 

U 

4 

0 
48 

14 
IS 

TOl 

0 

17 

818 

85 

4 

8 

8 

55 

58 

160 

0 

19 

8 

28 

40 

82 

40 

20 

8 

28 

12 

8 

5 

88 
5 
4 
28 
42 
20 

17 
51 
8 

1 
25 

80 
10 
8 

22 
18 
It 
54 

20 
16 

12 
8 

40 
6 

10 
83 

0 

1,780 
32 
44 

S26 
66 
11 
81 
6 
81 

•s 

11 
19 
160 
12 
60 
23 
22 
32 

80 

16 
8 

8 
21 
00 
48 
24 

15 
84 
20 

4 
45 

40 
13 
96 

42 

80 
17 
86 
60 
10 

13 

11 

80 

8 

11 
42 

28R3 

.... 

0 
10 

.... 

-5- 

1 
0 

"o" 

2354 

Phlllpslrari? 

Phoeulxvine 

Pittsburg 

2356 
2356 

iriiido'iiiiiiiiiiiniii 

2357 
2356 
2350 

Pittstcm 

PleasantTllle.... 
Plymouth 

do 

do 

do 

2360 

Portland 

do 

2361 

Potuitown 

do 

2362 

PottsvUle 

do 

20' 

"0" 

2363 

ReMIng  ..... 

High  School  (boys) ... 
High  School  (girls)  .. 

Plgh  School 

2364 

do 

2365 

Renoro 

-.-- 

2366 

RoKersf ord 

do 

2367 

Saecrertown 

..do 

:::: 



2368 

Scranton 

do 

?sm 

Sellers  vllle 

do 

2370 

Shenandoah 

do 

2371 

Slatington 

do 

Jerohn  J.  Savita.. 
Grant  Kendall  .... 
M.Alton  Richards. 

Harrison  D.  Bar- 
nettw 

W.  S.  Smith 

George  P.  Ross.... 

C^harles  S.  Darls  .. 

Will  H.Ramsey... 

Wm.  McLaughlin. 

C.  B  Oberdorf 

C.  T.  Thorpe 

Robert  P.  Ditch- 
bum. 

R.  D.  CJrawford 

MissL.  M.Wilson. 

W.A.  Storrle 

P.  S.  Bergstreeser. 

B.  P.  Plnkerton, 

A.  B. 

T.  M.  Morrison.... 

J.S.David 

Samuel  B.  Bayie.. 

W.  L.  MacGowan . 
A.  J.  Harbaugh.... 

C.  A.  Rltter 

James  B.Hastings. 

Addison  Jones 

H.  A.  Markley 

J.  B.  Reese 

J.  Prank  Smith... 

W.J.  Shearer 

J.  N.  Shumway.... 

Charles  W.  Moore. 
Arthur  P.Johnson. 

8 

0 

2372 

Somerset 

do 

2373 

South  Bethle- 
hem. 
Spartansburg... 

Sprlng^boro 

do 

.... 

— 

2374 

do 

2375 

do 

2376 

Starrucea 

do         .  .- 





2377 

Ste«lton 

do 

237R 

Strouflsbnrg 

do 

2379 

Summit  Hill .... 

do 

.... 

— 

2.S80 

Sunbury 

.    .    do 

2381 

Susquehanna  ... 

do 

23H? 

do 

.— . 

2383 

Tldloute 

do 

.... 

20 

6 
.... 

.... 

15 

4 

"6" 
"III 

2384 

Tltusville 

do 

23^5 

2386 

Thurlow 

Trevorton 

Tyrone  

South  Chester,  Boro 

High  School. 
High  School 

2387 

.....do...    

2388 

Union  City 

do 

2389 

Unlontown 

do 

2390 

Warren 

Glade  Central  High 

School  (dept.). 
Academy 

2391 

....do 

239K 

Waynesboro 

Weatherly 

Wellsboro 

High  School 

2393 
2394 

High  School 

do 

2395 

Westchester.... 
West  Consho- 

hocken. 
Wllllamstown... 
Wyoming 

do 

2896 

2307 

2398 

do 

do 

do 

2499 

York-...: 

do 

4 

2 

2400 

YoungSTllle 

do 

2401 

RBODB  ISLAHB. 

Ashaway. 

Hopkinton    Graded 

School. 
High  School 

7 

4 

6 

1 

2402 

Bristol 
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pubHc  high  schools— ConiinuQd. 


1 

o 

1 

13 

Nu  mber  of  students  pursuing— 

Ntun- 
berpre- 

^f 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

J 

1 

1 

lO 

i 

11 

13 

14 

^3 

6 
16 

17 

1 

18 

19 

i 

1 

90 

91 

39 

i 

33 

34 

i 

33 

36 

37 

1 

38 

39 

30 

~ 

■~ 

~ 

.... 

.... 

96 

048 

0 

170 

0 

180 

0 

370 

0 

581 

0 

IM 

0 

870 

• 

180 

0 

701 

0 

2361 

.... 

.... 

383 

0 

10 

11 

160 

16 

4 

0 

1 

0 

31 

75 

0 

7 

Q 

7 

40 

2 

20 

9 

0 

5 

0 

82 

82 

166 

30 

11 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

40 

15 

1 

5 

160 

1 

80 

8 

0 

8 

0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

28 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
8 
81 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
28 

0 

82 

12 

38 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

82 

1180 

10 

17 

110 

20 

4 

0 

8 

22 

0 

100 

0 

19 

8 

8 

25 

82 

26 

20 

8 

29 

0 

82 

44 

200 

00 

11 

17 

5 

87 

0 

0 

80 

83 

11 

14 

125 

12 

35 

22 

22 

82 

900 

0 

11 

48 

6 

i 

2 

20 

n 

00 

0 
8 

0 
0 
10 
17 
20 
20 
0 
28 

0 
6 

82 
138 

10 
t 
8 
0 

20 

80 
0 

60 

11 
1 
2 

40 
8 

S 

0 

27 

900 

0 

0 

OS 

4 

4 

0 

2 

20 

26 

75 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

18 

12 

9 

0 

82 

0 
6 

12 
103 
0 
8 
0 
0 

98 

24 
• 

36 
0 
6 
8 

40 
8 

18 
8 
0 

10 

860 

43 

40 

12 
28 

0 
6 
0 
138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

15 
8 

18 
0 
0 

88 

1780 

10 

0 

90 

4 

8 

0 

8 

20 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25 
13 
8 
9 
2 
14 

0 
82 
12 
181 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
85 
0 
0 
3 
125 
8 
12 
8 
5 
15 

2353 

2354 

37 

161 

5 

4 
11 

2356 

.... 

.... 

2850 
23&7 

2358 

2%0 

2300 

8 

0 

13 

25 

37 

54 

0 

0 

8 

34 

0 

2361 
2363 

10 

0 

2308 
2304 

2906 

9Mfl 

3307 

otAfl 

.... 

.... 

2308 
2320 

22 
0 
13 

2371 

.... 

"o 

2372 
2573 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 

a 

15 
0 

0 

0 

20 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 

0 
28 
0 

12 

10 

( 

4 

s 

9 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 

0 

49 

4 

0 

0 

30 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 

10 

4 

4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
10 
80 

10 
18 
0 

0 

10 

20 
0 
8 

0 

4 
11 
10 
4 
0 

0 
8 
12 
0 

320 

0 
2 

0 
0 
19 

t 

24 

0 

0 
24 

30 
3 

4 

,f 

17 

'? 

0 

0 

11 

28 

0 

9SrrA 

4 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
10 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

t 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
t 

88 

5 
4 
28 

42 
20 

17 
11 
8 

0 
25 

80 
10 
8 

0 

15 
11 
40 
16 
10 

14 
8 

82 

a 

19 
80 
48 
24 

14 

18 
20 

2 

0 
21 
0 
4 
16 
10 
20 

0 
16 

4 

4 

0 
21 

0 
19 
28 

0 
24 

7 
5 
27 
6 
4 
9 
10 
20 

10 
8 

24 
8 

19 

14 
0 

24 

0 

28 

2376 

2377 

2378 

7 
30 
12 

0 

2379 

.... 

2380 
2381 

2388 

8 

38 
5 

10 
10 

4 

10 
14 
11 

0 
7 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

t 

8 
80 
11 

8 
11 

4 

7 
26 
11 

2388 

4 

5 

2384 
2386 

1 

2 
8 

20 
0 

15 

0. 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
'  0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
18 

30 
0 

0 

0 
45 

40 
13 
28 

1 
26 

80 
0 
1 

4 
46 

40 
8 
10 

0 
26 

0 
46 

25 

2388 

11 

snf7 

10 
8 
8 

20 
0 
? 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
I 

36 
3 
10 

san 

2380 

?390 

10 

10 

12 
3 
3 

18 
8 
7 

14 
4 
11 
20 
19 
0 

20 
21 
17 
25 
50 
0 

0 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
17 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
20 
0 

2 

0 
0 
15 
10 
0 

21 
0 
0 
20 
21 

0 

20 
80 
17 
30 
40 
10 

0 
4 

11 
10 
17 
10 

9 
21 
17 
10 
42 
10 

7 
4 

11 
15 
0 

0 

8 
18 
17 

5 
12 

10 

2301 
?392 

"io' 

io* 

2398 
2394 
2396 

?390 

*V 

"o 

0 
2 
18 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 
0 
00 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

12 
4 

80 
0 

18 
0 

70 
2 

2 

4 
20 

4 

4 

0 
40 
6 

c 

0 

0 

5 

0 
0 
10 

8 

2897 
2380 
2490 
2400 

10 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 
17 

0 

11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
0 

8401 

10 

10 

80 

8 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

17 

18 

6 

9 

2408 
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Table  Q.—Statislies  of 


' 

State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  initltuUon. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 

••sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

lege 
classi- 

cal 
cour&e. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2403 
2404 

BHODB  ISIiAND— 

continued. 

Central  Falls 

East  Providence. 
Newjwrt. ......... 

Lincoln  High  School. 
High  School 

J.  W.  Home 

Frank  B.  Thomp- 
son 
Geo.  W.  Currier... 

W.  W.  Curtis 

David  W.  Hoyt.... 

OUverRCook 

J.W.V.  Rich 

G.E.Stokes 

C.  A.  Oraeser,  jr  .. 

A.  BL  Spessard.... 

W.  V.  I^nier 

Miss  A.  R.  Simon- 
ton. 

M.  McR.  McLa- 
wehlln. 

P.  D.  Rlslnger 

N.G.  Llttlejohn.. 

T.  M.  Hunter 

S.  R.  Melllchamp . 

M.  S.  StribUng.... 

H.  A.  Bponson  .... 

C.  A.  Oraeser,  jr  .. 

B.F.Hood 

C.  W.  Young 

J.  Jones,  jr 

Alex.  Strachan.... 

V.  S.  L.  Owen 

A.  BLRowe 

MlssJ.M.  J.Pryne 
Edwin  Dukes 

R.  B.  McClenon  ... 
JayD.  Stay, A. M... 

T.  B.  Winston 

P.  B.  Johnson 

Jesse  Davenport . . 
John  C.  Wright.. - 
J.  W.  Graham 

D.  C.  Arnold 

John  T.  Henderson 

T.R.  Smith 

H.  S.  Kennedy 

L.S.  FuUer 

D.  E.  Morris 

P.  H.  Strickland.. 
Sam'l  F.Howard.. 

Chas.  Wason 

W.  P.  Manny 

W.  T.  White 

W.B.BaUey 

1 

1 

2 

1 

s 

12 
1 
2 

1 
S 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
0 

1 
2 

I 

1 
0 
1 

1 
0 

1 

0 

» 

1 
1 

0 

I 

1 

2 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
9 

t 
2 
16 
2 
8 

1 
8 
0 
0 
11 

0 

0 
2 

1 
8 
1 
0 
8 

1 
1 
0 
0 
8 
8 
2 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
•  1 
8 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

0 

1 
0 

I 
I 

4 
1 

19 
80 
51 

81 

47 

823 

20 
88 

4 
86 

8 
5 

7 

8 
6 
6 
0 
10 
18 
60 

9 
8 
9 
10 
12 
44 
18 
4 

15 
17 

6 
6 
10 
25 
18 
18 
16 
5 
41 
49 

18 
10 
15 
8 
5 
15 
10 

» 
85 
81 

82 
51 
686 
81 
88 

5 
83 

'? 

256 

0 

2 
8 
20 
60 
9 
86 
80 

10 
4 
10 
25 
81 
67 
20 
8 

25 
25 

10 
15 
15 
22 
20 
20 
15 
5 
81 
20 

17 
20 
80 
17 
8 
118 
14 

1 
18 

0 

23 

121 

% 
7 

16 
2 
5 
8 

2 

4 

"o 

5 

1 
80 

"t 
21 

4 

1 
4 

4 
11 
23 

5 

4 

17 
0 
0 

2 

8 
8 

T 

5 

8 

is* 

20 

.... 

80 

1 

2405 

Rogers  High  School.. 
Johnston  High  School 

High  School 

2400 
2407 

OlneyvlUe 

Pawtucket ......  . 

Providence...—.. 

2408 

....T-.do 

2100 

Warren 

do 

2410 
2411 

Woonsocket 

SOT7TH  CAROLINA. 

Batesburg 

Bf^nnAttRvillA .  _ 

do 

• 

High  School 

2412 

do 

2413 
2414 

Blacksburg 

PmnRon . ,  , , 

.  Blacksburg  Institute. 

.  High  School  (dept.) .. 

.   Memmingers   High 

School. 

High  School........ 

2415 
2410 

Charleston 

Cheraw 

2417 
2418 

Hope  Station.... 

Jonesvllle 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

St.  John*s  Academy.. 
Academy 

2419 

High  School 

2420 

do 

2421 

Seneca 

do 

2422 

Spartanburg 

do 

2423 

Union....... 

do 

2424 
2425 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  

Ashton 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

2426 
2427 

Chamberlain  .... 

Deadwood 

DeSmet 

Huron 

High  School  (depL).. 
High  School 

2428 
2429 

do 

do 

2430 

Mitchell 

do 

2431 

Parkin 

Independent  High 

School. 
High  School 

2432 

Sioux  Falls 

Yankton 

2433 

do 

2434 

TBKNESSBE. 

Arlington 

Ashland  City.... 
Auburn 

High  School 

2435 

Institute 

2436 

High  School 

2437 

Brazil  

....T  do 

2438 

ClarksviUe 

do 

2439 

Cleveland 

do 

2440 
2441 

Dandridge 

Dumplln 

Maury  Academy 

High  School 

do 

2442 

Dyersburg 

2443 

Floyds 

Walnut  Grove  Acad- 
emy. 
High  School 

2444 

Flynns  Lick 

Germantown .... 

Humboldt 

Jonesboro 

Kenton 

2445 

....T.do 

2446 
2447 

I.  O.  O.  F.  College 

High  School 

"7' 

"is' 

2448 

Academy 

2449 

KnoxN-llle 

Laurel  Gap 

ITl^h  School 

.... 

.... 

2450 

Oakland  Seminary... 
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public  high  «c^28— Continued. 


.1 

i 

f 

1 

o 

1 

a 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

ber  pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

J 

i 

, 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

! 

« 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

4 

14 
10 

19 
13 
61 

21 
20 
81 

1 
4 
6 

1 

8 
6 

0 
8 
17 

0 

11 

81 

0 
6 
6 

0 
8 
14 

16 
12 
87 

20 
11 
62 

8 
12 
19 

6 
9 
28 

9 
0 
1 

15 
0 

4 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
3 

6 

8 

1 

9 
7 
10 

2403 

1 

0 

2404 
2406 

4 

27 

103 

6 

13 

80 
47 
163 
20 
18 

32 
61 
171 
80 
68 

8 
23 
63 
2 
7 

4 

11 

21 

6 

4 

4 

83 

49 

2 

8 

10 
19 
82 
8 
29 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

18 
23 

21 

18 

10 
27 

7 
20 
75 

6 
17 

18 
12 
103 
9 
23 

0 
7 
150 
6 
12 

0 
12 
300 
8- 
14 

0 
4 

60 
8 
0 

0 
6 
89 
2 

4 

0 

2 

138 

16 

0 
6 
316 
11 
22 

2406 

4 

1 

2407 
2408 

1 
6 

0 
10 

2«00 
2410 

4 
88 
7 
6 
0 

6 

82 

2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
123 

11 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

0 

4 

2 

8 
3 
0 

6 

16 

12 

3 

183 

0 
2 
8 
0 
0 

0 
14 
2 
0 
85 

6 
2 
0 

1 
0 

1 

14 
0 
2 

147 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
86 

4 
2 
I 
1 
0 

6 

16 

2 

3 

183 

241  Iv 

.... 

.... 

9 
16 

"22" 

2412 
2413 

8 

0 

2414 
2415 

7 

2 
6 

6 
0 

7 
18 

20 
CO 
9 
86 

0 

0 
•   0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

3 
6 
6 
0 
8 
18 

6 

2 

6 

20, 
80 

4 
86 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

4 

0 
0 
4 

16 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
8 

0 

0 
0 
0 
16 

1 
7 

0 

0 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8 
6 
0 
0 
7 
8 

0 

2 
8 
0 
16 
6 
7 

2416 

2417 

2418 

4 

7 

2410 

2420 

L'i21 

2422 

2423 

9 

2 

1 
9 
0 
0 
20 
0 
2 

10 
17 

.2 

2 
2 
16 
0 
8 
8 
2 
18 
10 

6 

6 
7 
8 
3 
16 
10 

8 
2 

10 
0 
0 

26 
9 
2 

13 
26 

4 

9 

3 
12 

0 
11 
12 

0 
30 

6 

2 
10 
13 
17 
2 
112 
12 

• 

•  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1    0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
8 
9 
8 
6 
20 
0 
8 

8 
4 

6 
6 

7 
26 

18 
3 

16 
1 

19 

19 

16 
6 

16 
7 
6 

18 
9 

6 
4 

10 
21 
2 
80 
0 
6 

18 
10 

9 
16 

7 
22 
20 
12 
13 

3 
81 
16 

4 
16 
28 
12 

7 
98 
14 

12 

15 
18 

2 

1 
2 
2 

4 

2 
0 
6 
2 
18 
7 
2 

•18 
8 

4 

8 
2 
12 
20 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
6 
9 
6 
8 
12 
2 

6 

8 

1 

12 
12 
10 

2 

4 
7 

2 

0 
10 
2 
0 
3 
6 
0 
17 
20 

10 
3 
0 

I 
0 
2 
6 

7 

8 

7 
81 
18 
17 

8 

8 
8 

4 

0 
0 
10 
0 

11 

7 
0 
26 
10 

11 
4 

5 

4 
0 
12 
8 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
4 

1 
0 
0 
2 
10 
0 

8 

19 
2 

7 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
4 

3 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
1 

8 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
9 
6 
12 
10 
0 
2 

6 

4 

0 
2 
10 
26 
18 
10 
0 
0 
19 
4 

18 
0 
0 
6 
6 

12 
6 

6 
0 
10 
10 
31 
12 
6 
4 

12 
11 

0 
7 
16 
22 
20 
10 
0 
0 
81 
2 

17 
0 
6 
8 
8 

18 
2 

2424 

2426 

8 

4 

2426 

2427 

8 

2428 

18 
12 

2429 

.... 

18 

2430 
2431 

4 

5 

12 
7 

1 

2482 
2433 

2434 
2485 

2486 

2 
28 
11 

2437 

2438 

.... 

.... 

2139 
2440 

5 
21 

0 
80 

"b 
9 

2441 
2442 
2448 

6 

4 

2444 
2446 

7 

12 

"6 

2446 
2447 

2448 

14 
8 

2449 

.... 

.— . 

2460 
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Tabia  ^.—StaUstia  qf 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  prixxolpal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Nmn- 
bepjore- 

for  col- 
lege 

classl- 
cai 

course. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
s 

1 

1 

9 

3 

-4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

2451 

TSNNSSSIlfr— 

continued. 
Memphis 

LeathHigh  School... 
do 

Miss  Margaret  L. 
Scudder. 

S.  Frontis 

Jones  M.  Hicks.... 

H.  A.  Evans ^ 

M.  A.  Bales 

George  Brantley.. 
G.  R.^cQee 

George  W.  Roach. 
T.  E.  Lane 

0 

6 

2 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 

1 
2 
4 
I 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 

I 

1 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
5 

0 
2 
0 

1 
0 
0 
3 

1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

I 

0 
2 

88 

14 
0 
10 
10 
20 
32 

25 
14 

5 
2S 
10 
60 

4 
16 
24 

4 
15 
10 
15 
12 

9 
12 
35 
23 

40 
1 
7 
18 
65 
34 
18 
80 
12 
66 
62 

8 
15 
22 
23 

4 

3 
25 

6 
40 
12 
81 
40 

5 

04 
7 

7 
12 
12 
19 

190 

IS 
10 

8 

4 

6 

48 

40 
16 

6 
22 

4 

120 

11 

21 

23 

2 
15 

8 
45 
14 

6 
10 

8 
17 

75 
4 
8 
70 
160 
60 
21 
26 
13 
141 
178 

11 
12 
14 
32 
6 
5 
81 
20 
25 
18 
20 
87 
20 

106 
9 

11 
15 
15 
U 

2452 

8 

14 

2453 

Mount  Horeb 

do     

2154 

Porterfleld 

Rheaiown 

Kho^eHa .. 

Academy 

2455 

Seminary 

9AM 

Lost  Creek  Academy. 
Peabody  High  School. 

High  School 

S457 

Trenton 

1 

5 

2458 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

2459 

Aledo  

Aledo  Institute 

High  School 

2460 

Anson 

Athens 

W.  S.  Ferguson... 

W.  L  Cowles 

H.C.  Bell 

3 

is" 

2 

"so* 

24<I1 

....T.do 

2402 

Athens 

do 

24<:3 

Austin .-.--. .... . 

.„.do 

J.  H.  Bryant 

C.F.Johnston  .... 
W.  E.  Prenckman. 
W.  H.  Bruce 

D.  F.  Sutherland.. 

E.  P.  Lord 

J.B.Wolfe 

Miss  Mary  Rial.... 

R.  J.Klchey 

Prof.  Pile 

2464 

Beaumont 

do 

2 
2 

0 
0 

2165 

BellvlUe 

do 

2466 

Blanco 

do 

10       S| 

2467 

Blue  Ridge 

.  do 

2468 

BracketnUe 

Bremond 

Brenham 

Burnet 

do 

2469 
2470 
2471 

Educational  Institute 

High  School...^ 

.    .    do ................ 

"b 

n 

2472 

Caddo  Mills 

do 

4 

s 

2473 

Calvert . 

do 

J.B.Wolfe 

J.  B.Cook 

2474 

Celeste 

Celeste  College 

Berry  Creek    High 

School. 
High  Sp.hool       , 

2475 
2476 

Cblsholm 

Cleburne 

Colorado 

Enoch  Dickson 

J.  Ed.  N.  WaUace. 

R.  J.  Baldwin 

C.  W.  Crossley  .... 

E.M.  Faust 

T.G.Harris 

E.  P.  Comegys .... 
Jos.  C.  Watklns... 
wmiam  ComaUy. 

W.  A.  Priest 

P.M.White 

John  W.Hopkins, 

A.M. 

H.F.  Klllen 

J.  S.  Greenlee 

Oscar  Crisman .... 
J.H.  Van  Amburgh 

J.  C.  Florea 

S.  H,  Dean 

4 

1 

2477 

""do      

.... 

•— 

2478 

Corpus  Chrlstl  .. 

r do 

'^..      do 

2479 

1 

2 

2480 

Dallas 

do 

2481 

Denton 

Ennls 

do 

ii' 

14" 

248:! 

do 

2483 

Estacado 

do 

2481 

Floyd , 

do 

.... 
"b 

8 

.... 

"b 
40 

67 

8 

4 

.... 

"7' 

t 
.... 

.... 

"T 

IS 

51 

4 
8 

2485 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston..: 

Geneva ...... 

.  .  .do 

2486 
2487 

Bell  Hi^h  School 

Geneva  Academy 

High  School  (dQpt.) .. 
High  School 

2488 
2489 

Glen  Cove 

Gonzales 

Greenville 

2490 

do 

2191 

Hallottsville  .... 
Hempstead 

do 

249-i 

do 

2493 

Huniston 

do 

C.  W.  Welch 

E.  L.  Barham 

T.  B.  Price 

2494 

Hubbard  Cltv.... 
Hughes  Springs. 
Ita»ca 

do  -. 

2495 

do 

2496 

do 

N.  J.Foster 

J.  E.  Anderson 

T.  E.  Wallls 

J.   Thomas   Hall, 
8ui)erintendent . 

T.  R.  Dunlap 

W.  L.  Turner 

F.  C  Campbell 

J.  R.Grimn 

J.  E.  Cook  ... 

2497 

Jewett .......... 

..  do 

2498 

Kingston 

do 

2499 

Kosse 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

East  Texas  Academic 

Institute. 
Hi&h  School 

2S00 
2501 

2502 

La  Grange 

Leesburg 

Livingston 

Llano .... 

2503 

do 

2504 

Lockhart 

do 

SS05 

LoenOak 

do 

W.  H.  Attebery.... 
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pub/He  high  schools— ConimuQd. 


1 

i 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Ntun- 

ber  pre- 

t 

paring 
for  col- 
lege 

1 

f 

^ 

s 

BCien- 

tlflc 

course. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

1 

i 

o 

« 

« 

4> 

o 

o 

9 

6 

• 

• 

lO 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

1 

& 

1 

9 

1 

1 

73 

1 

i 

-a 

3« 

i 

37 

38 

39 

30 

13 

13 

14 

19 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

tio 

1»1 

« 

33 

34 

35 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

100 

12 

50 

a 

18 

0 

0 

82 

130 

2451 

8 

4 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

15 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

12 

18 

2458 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2458 

3 
2 

4 

4 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

a 

0 

1 

0 

9 
10 

2 
0 

0 
0 

'  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

7 
0 

2154 

2 

1 

2455 

24 

10 

24 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2450 

2 

0 

16 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

31 

2 

11 

9 

IS 

8 

18 

2 

U 

2457 

8 

25 
0 

40 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

25 
10 

40 

4 

20 

25 

1 

15 

8 

80 
2 

2 
4 

8 
8 

15 

14 

20 
10 

2466 

4 

6 

2460 

S 

0 

---- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

15 

8 

10 

12 

0 

0 

5 

7 

2400 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
7 

5 
0 

t 

4 
7 

4 
0 

0 
5 

0 
0 

12 
0 

14 

4 

2461 

0 

13 

2482 

11 

35 
4 

0 

85 
11 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
16 

0 

0 

21 

45 
2 

11 

100 
8 
16 

100 
3 
11 

25 

4 
16 

80 
11 
21 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 

11 

40 
0 
7 

90 
0 
5 

2468 

2464 

14 

2465 

2 

0 

3 

21 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

23 

16 

24 

23 

0 

0 

10 

18 

2466 

4 
0 
3 
5 
0 
0 
8 
15 
4 

2 
0 
5 

11 
3 
0 

16 
8 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
15 

5 
14 
12 

0 

8 
85 
U 

0 
15 

8 
42 
14 

8 
17 

8 
10 

5 

4 

1 
6 
8 

25 
8 
1 

13 
0 
8 

3 
15 
2 
7 
10 
1 
6 
0 
18 

0 
15 

1 

17 
14 

1 
10 

0 

7 

0 
15 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
15 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

10 
2 
6 
0 

12 

2 
0 
0 
0 
9 
2 
16 
0 
8 

2487 

2468 

2409 

15 
5 

2470 

2471 

2472 

2 

2473 

2474 

6 

0 



2475 

0 

25 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

25 

80 

40 

75 

40 

75 

40 

75 

2178 

0 
2 
13 

0 
0 

65 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
7 
12 

4 

8 
60 

1 
0 
50 

1 
0 

1 

4 
0 
9 

0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

19 

2477 

2478 

6 

2179 

8 
8 

30 
10 
3 
2 
1 
66 
40 

1 

20 
25 

4 

3 

0 

141 

105 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

40 
84 

12 
10 
12 
32 
52 

8 

€0 
09 
21 
7 
6 
118 
178 

11 

5 

30 

7 

7 

1 

113 

78 

1 

4 

80 
4 
15 
12 
32 
10 

2 

8 
25 

7 
15 
12 
113 
50 

10 

2 
0 
0 
5 

4 
15 
8 

0 

8 
0 
0 
5 
0 
26 
30 

2 

10 
20 

4 
12 

8 
47 
40 

0 

40 
15 

7 
12 

0 
99 
100 

0 

2430 

2481 

2482 

2483 

2 

2184 

2486 

31 

2486 

2487 

5 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

4 

a 

10 

12 

0 

0 

15 

10 

2488 

2 
7 

22 
21 

14 
28 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

15 
23 

18 
28 

1 

17 

4 
14 

7 
18 

4 

0 

7 
0 

11 
23 

6 
32 

2489 

3 

4 

2490 

0 

0 

5 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

4 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2491 

---. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

5 

a 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8492 

12 

12 
0 

12 

40 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 

41 
0 
0 

20 
5 
80 

50 
20 
15 

18 

4 
2 

1 

5 
12 

9 
10 
8 

1 

0 
0 

9 
0 
0 

20 
5 
40 

60 
18 
0 

2^3 

2«M 

2 

1 



2496 

4 

5 

6 
2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
16 

18 
11 

6 

4 

12 
8 

18 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
31 

12 
29 

2496 

10 

8 

2497 

1 

25 
5 

10 
20 

5 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 

40 
5 

87 
90 

5 
80 

10 
5 

1 
20 

10 
5 

0 
90 

0 
5 

0 
20 

2488 

2109 

4 

17 

18 

2 

1 

0 

0 

24 

27 

19 

21 

4 

10 

6 

4 

5 

27 

81 

2500 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2601 

0 

2 
0 

0 
5 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
8 

11 
10 

0 
6 

8 

6 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

8 

7 
10 

0 
12 

2502 

2508 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

12 

15 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2504 

— .- 

— .- 

.... 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

19 

8 

12 

19 

24 

5 

3 

17 

20 

2506 
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Table  6.— iStolistics  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

• 

Name  of  institution. 

* 
Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

• 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

i 
^ 

0 

i 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

m 

r 

8 

• 

vm 

TBXAB-^K>nt*d. 

liUllng .— 

High  School  (dept.).. 

High  School 

do 

J.  V.  Brown 

J.N.  Davis 

E.  BL  Faust 

J.  E.  Blair 

2 

1 
8 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

s 

1 
1 

2 
1 
0 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 

2 

1 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
4 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
1 

1 

2 
2 

0 

1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 

2 
2 
1 

4 

7 
7 
62 
80 
12 
2 
15 
6 
2 

26 

7 

6 

26 

18 

10 

26 

10 

10 

6 

10 

18 

16 

14 

10 

1 

10 

83 

8 

16 

6 

14 

12 
7 

8 

11 

25 

18 

8 

62 

10 

11 

7 

6 

12 

18 

18 

11 

26 
10 
47 

24 

14 
7 
66 
25 
24 
6 
14 
7 
7 

61 
16 

7 
1% 
20 
16 
85 
82 
20 

8^ 

6 
12 
40 
27 
12 

8 

20 
66 
10 
14 
13 

27 

12 

10 

22 

6 
84 
24 

3 
94 
20 
26 

4 
10 
14 
12 
28 

7 

80 
20 
67 

21 

7 

28 

2607 

McGregor 

McKlnney 

260R 

'io' 

"s 

2509 

Mexla 

do 

2510 

Midlothian 

Midway 

Midlothian  Institute. 
Elwood  High  School. 
H^ffh  School 

G.V.Taylor 

Miss  Julia  A.Bettls 

D.  H.  Skinner 

J.  H.  Vaughan.... 
Miss  Eliza  Robin- 
son. 
W.  S.V.  Seibert... 
Wickllfl  Owen.... 

W.  A.  Dennis 

Benj.  F.Terry..... 

JohnW.  Clark 

A.S.  J.  Steele 

H.  S.  Moulton 

W.  Schoch 

2511 

0 

I 

2512 

Mineola 

2518 

Montague .. 

.--.T.do 

2514 

Novice 

Rough    Creek  High 

High  School 

Normal  High  School. 
High  School 

1 

16 
6 

6 

43 
16 

2515 

Paris 

251« 
2517 

Queen  City 

Ranger  — 

2518 
2519 

Rising  Star 

Ro<^ale 

....T.do 

do 

16 

1 

2520 
2521 

Round  Rock 

SanAngelo 

San  Antonio 

Sealy 

High  School  (dept).. 
High  School 

8 

4 

2522 

....T.do 

25^ 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

L.  S.  WilUams.... 
John  A.  Smart.... 

M.  M.  Dupro 

Will  B.  Train 

B.  M.  Cochran 

Conger  P.  Hudson 
T.  R.Day 

.... 
6 

'  2' 
6 

2524 

Sexton 

2525 

ShelljrviUe 

..-.T.do 

2526 

Sipe  Springs.... 
Snyder 

do 

2527 

do 

25;» 

Terrell  ......... 

do 

2529 

Tlmpson... 

do 

2530 

Tric&ham 

do 

John  W.Hall 

T.  S.  Cox 

J.  N.  GambreU .... 

R.B.  Ewing 

W.  T.  Potter 

Rufus  Mann 

T.B.  Lewis 

Charles  H.  Morrill. 
O.  D.  Mathewbon, 

A.  B. 

Thomas  Martin... 

Miss  H.  E.  Glazier. 

J.  C.  Simpson 

J.  H.  Blalrdell 

Edw'd  H.  Dutcher. 
E.  H.  McLachlin.. 

A.  W.  Vamey 

Kate  Child 

2531 

Vernon ..... 

do 

2532 

Waco 

Central  High  School. 
High  School 

6 
3 

6 
10 

2533 

Weatherford  .... 
Wliitesboro 

2534 

....T.do 

2585 

WlFinsboro  , 

do 

253<f 

UTAH. 

Ogden.. 

High  School 

Brlgham  Academy... 
Spauldlng  High  SchU 

Academy  and  High 

School. 
High  School 

2537 
2538 

VERMONT. 

Bakersfleld 

Barre 

4 

0 

2539 

Barton 

2540 

Barton  Landing. 
Bellows  Falls.. - 
Bethel 

2541 
2542 

do : 

do 

8 
2 
2 

2 
0 
2 

2543 

Brandon 

do 

2544 

Brattleboro 

Bristol 

do 

2545 

do 

2 

8 

2546 

Chester 

do 

2547 

Enosburg  Falls. 
Fair  Haven 

do 

LorenM.  Jenne  .. 
G.  W.Kennedy.  A.M. 

O.  H.  McNalr 

Henry  M.Page — 
Frank  W.  Hazen.. 

Arthur  L.  Janer  .. 
Xeno.  C.  Wheeler. 
W.A.  Beebe 

F.  L.  Bergbee 

2548 

do 

2549 
2550 

Hard  wick 

Hinesburg: 

Island  Pond 

Lyndon. .J.. 

Hardwlck  Academy.. 
High  School 

8 

2 

2 

0 

2551 

do 

Academy  and  High 

School. 
High  School 

2552 

0 

7 
1 
9 

0 

1 

2 
I 
6 

1 

2553 

Miildlebury 

Montpelier 

MorrfaviUe 

Newport- ........ 

2554 

Uzuon  School 

2556 

C556 

People's  Academy 
and  High  School. 

Academy   and  High 
School 
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public  high  schools— Continued* 


1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
Bcien- 
tlflc 
coiirse. 

{1^ 

3 

1 

O 

i 

1 
S 

1 

1 

i 

i 

t 

1 

f 

1 

6 

^ 

£ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

0 

« 

0 

c 

1 

1 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

30 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

3i 

7 
0 
20 
15 

14 
0 
30 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
6 
50 
20 

14 
5 
05 
25 

1 

3 

8 

20 

4 

1 

4 

25 

1 

5 

20 

15 

4 
6 
16 
10 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
5 
10 

7 

10 
5 

10 
4 

2500 

2807 

.... 

2nnR 

"s' 

""6" 

'ii' 

2509 

0 
0 

9 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
2 

24 
5 

0 
0 

10 
1 

12 
0 

10 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
0 

0 
0 

2510 

"o 

.... 

2511 

10 
2 
0 

15 

11 

1 
0 

43 

1 

0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

15 
8 
2 

19 

14 
7 

4 

42 

2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
1 
4 

15 

8 
2 
2 

8 

10 
8 
7 

8 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

18 

2 
2 
2 

4 

8 
8 
7 

7 

2512 

"z 

2513 

2514 

8 

8 

8 

2615 

10 

17 

-.-- 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

18 

1 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2516 

0 
10 
5 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
25 

8 

7 
12 
14 

1 
8 
5 

0 
0 
8 

5 

0 
10 

8 
0 
13 

0 
0 

13 

0 
0 
10 

13 

0 

1 
20 

2817 

2518 

"-• 

"6" 

'5' 

2519 

2 

3 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

16 

0 

0 

10 

15 

2520 

25 

35 

3 

25 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

35 

25 

35 

26 

35 

26 

86 

25 

35 

2521 

5 

5 
0 
2 
1 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

9 
10 

3 
10 

28 

20 

2 

0 

8 
4 

1 
4 

10 
10 
3 
0 

5 

4 
1 
6 

0 
10 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
7 

4 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

?ft?9. 

2523 

2524 

"T 

"I' 

2525 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
Q 

18 
15 

12 
30 

5 
1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

0 
12 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
40 

2520 

"Y 

2827 

3 
0 

14 
0 

27 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

6 
0 

14 
10 

27 
9 

0 
3 

7 
4 

4 
5 

9 
12 

4 
0 

9 
0 

8 
8 

13 

1 

2528 

"2 

2529 

0 
5 

0 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.... 

0 
0 

0 
10 

7 
20 

1 
10 

8 

20 

0 
5 

2 

11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2S30 

"2 

2531 

0 

"9 

20 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

29 

41 

4 

15 

2 

16 

2 

7 

10 

27 

2532 

3 

1 

10 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.... 

9 
0 

4 
10 

10 
14 

0 
8 

0 
6 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 
4 

2533 

.... 

2534 

.... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

6 

18 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

2535 

0 
4 

0 
8 

0 

f 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 

13 
7 

14 
9 

1 

4 

8 

4 

0 
9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

11 

4 

?538 

2 

2 

2537 

0 

4 

8 

12 

1 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.... 

0 
0 

0 
8 

10 
23 

2 
8 

0 
0 

2 
8 

2 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
8 

2 
9 

2588 

".' 

8 

2639 

9 
12 
9 

4 

10 
0 

0 
4 
2 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

.... 

0 
0 

0 

11 
14 
14 

5 

18 
17 

0 
8 
2 

0 
10 
10 

0 
4 
2 

0 

8 
8 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
10 

0 
3 
8 

0 
9 
8 

2540 

2541 

"§* 

2542 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2543 

"o 

27 

15 

39 

1 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

87 

54 

18 

7 

10 

24 

16 

4 

20 

30 

2544 

— - 

•1 

8 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

1 

7 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2545 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

7 

17 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2546 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2647 

"n 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

? 

0 

"2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

7 

5 

8 

4 

7 

2548 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

12 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

^0 

4 

**S 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

12 

4 

7 

12 

4 

0 

0 

13 

10 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2561 

"6' 

1 

2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"6' 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2552 

0 

3 

17 

14 

15 

7 

2 

4 

4 

0 

1 

10 

15 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

2558 

2 

4 

13 

1 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

6 

9 

0 

4 

1 

I 

3 

0 

3 

12 

2564 

"ii* 

14' 

8 

18 

21 

7 

2 

0 

4 

8 

0 

10 

14 

12 

8 

18 

14 

2 

8 

17 

13 

6 

2 

10 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

8 

4 

10 

5 

0 

6 

8 

7 

2560 
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Table  ^.—Statistics  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
"sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary gpad*. 

Num- 
ber pre- 

cal 
course. 

1 

-3 

1 

1 

• 
8 

9 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

r 

tSN 

VBMfOHT— cont'd. 

North  Benning- 
ton. 
Northfield 

High  School 

H.  Dresseljr 

Henry  O.  Aiken... 
Charles  Putney . . . 

W.  Carleton  Tlfft. 

F.  P.  Davison 

Clarence  A.  Crook 
Max  Leon  Powell . 
Jes«e  A.  Ellsworth 
F.  H.  Dewart 

George  Ellsworth 

Johnson. 
F.  K.  Graves 

E.  F.  Howard 

F.  Co  very          .  ,. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

2 

0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

1 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 

4 

1 
0 
2 

2 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
8 

0 

10 

27 
12 

10 
10 
8 
14 
83 
<7 

10 

80 
10 
4 
40 
24 

28 

4 
80 

10 

8 

4 
12 
5 
0 
8 
0 
0 
15 
18 
0 

8 
10 
4 

7 
1 

8 

4 

24 

3 

4 

20 

51 

15 

25 

0 

8 

10 

15 

88 

0 

04 

10 

21 

28 
18 

12 
98 
10 
25 
«5 
TO 

12 

80 
8 
6 
50 
27 

27 
5 

60 

10 

0 
5 
8 
10 
20 
5 
6 
3 
4 

16 
20 

18 
21 
10 

0 
0 

8 

11 

18 

8 

0 

1 

135 

12 

23 

10 

4 

8 

12 

12 

8 

02 

40 

2 

4 
1 

0 

0 
5 

SS6B 

do 

2SS9 
2500 

North  Troy 

Poultney 

I*roctor 

Miaslsquoi  Valley 

Academy. 
High  School  -. 

2561 

do 

2503 

Quechee 

do 

2M3 

Richford 

do 

2 

11 

5 

8 

1 

"2' 

27' 

.... 

0 

7 

1 

1 
2 

"T 

"6* 

"b 

"i' 

2564 

Rutland 

do     

2565 
2506 

St.  Albans 

Springfield 

Swanton 

Academv  and   High 

School. 
High  School 

2507 

Union  School .  ...  _ 

2568 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

High  School , 

256D 

"  do 

2ty70 

West  Randolph.. 
White   River 

Junction. 
Windsor 

do 

J.W.Whltehlll.... 
OzoraS.  Davis.... 

P.  N.  Newell 

J.  C.  Bruman 

A.  B.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Crawley. 
W.  B.  Edmundson. 
E.  L.  Bain 

2571 
t572 

do 

do 

2573 

Winooskl 

do 

K^i 

Woodstock 

do 

2876 

VIRGINIA. 

Adriance 

Aldle 

High  School 

2S76 

do 

2»77 

BHdle  Creek 

Broadway 

Buchanan . 

Academy 

2578 
2579 

High  School 

do    

J.T.  DeBell 

UA.H.SuUender. 

J.  W.  Tlnsley 

C.  F.  Smith,  Jr  .... 

MaryLHell 

Rev.  J.  Dickey 

George  W.  Coley .. 

J.  J.  Watklns 

E.  M.  Crutchfleld. 

superintendent. 

J.  w.  Gregg 

C.E.  Barglebaugh. 
Miss  S.Kate  Cran- 

ley. 

Edward  Kinne 

Miss  Mildred  A.  E. 

Ellis. 

C.  S.  Good   

James  A.  Rlddick. 

J.  S.  Simpson 

G.  C.Gorrell 

Mr.  Edw.  C.  James 

E.  M.  Pllcher 

JohnW.Wyatt.... 
W.O.Ross 

2580 

Charlottesville.. 
Chilesburg 

do I.* 

do 

2f>81 

2 
"3 

1 
"i 

25fri 

Churchvllle 

do 

2683 

Covington 

......do 

2584 

Fair  view 

do 

2585 

Fox 

Fox  Institute...... 

2666 

Fredericksburg . 
Hamilton 

High  School 

2687 

do 

2586 
2689 

Harrisonburg.. - 
Hat  Creek.... 

do 

....    do 

6 
2 

0 

4 

2500 

Irwin 

Union  High  School. . . 
Dover  High  School... 

High  School 

2501 

Johnsons  Spr'gs. 

Lacey  Springs... 
Lawrence  vUTe. . . 

2502 

11 

xi' 

8 

2693 

do 

2504 

Leesburg 

..    do. 

2805 
2606 

..-.do 

Lincoln 

HlRh  School  (No.  2)  .. 
High  School    . 

2607 

Luray 

Lynchburg 

do 

do 

2608 

4 

0 

2609 

M^OaheysviUe  .. 

Marksvllle 

MM  way 

Oak  Hill  Academy.... 
High  School 

mio 

B.n.  Miller 

Mi.ss  Mattie  Slate. 

H.  P.  Crosby 

T.J  O'Neill 

A.C.  Klmby 

F,  H.Wheatley.... 

M.C.  Smith 

A.  P.  Balling 

James  E.  Shields.. 

2601 

do 

.... 

.... 

2602 

MUlboro  Springs 

Mt.  Crawford 

New  Market 

High  School  (dept.)... 
High  School-...:...... 

2603 

2 

5 
0 

0 
0 

11 

2604 

do 

2606 
2606 

North  DanvUle.. 
Parnassus 

do 

do 

2607 

Petersburg 

do 

— .. 

2008 

....do 

Peabody  High  School 
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i 

1 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 
ber T*e- 

1 

lor  col- 
lege 

scien- 
tific 

course. 

1 

1 

i 

> 

1 

\ 

i 

i 

> 

1 
1 

5 

} 

1 

>  * 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

« 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

6 
1^ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 

6 

1 

1 

JO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

30 

91 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

SO 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

17 

20 

5 

11 

6 

18 

6 

13 

6 

14 

286r 

2 

0 

9 

12 
1 

S 
0 
3 
11 
15 
21 

13 
6 

S 

8 

6 

22 

20 

42 

5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
11 
6 

6 
0 

0 

0 
7 

1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

40 

4 
0 

0 
8 

0 
8 
0 
88 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

12 

7 
2 
8 
8 
12 
10 

10 
IS 

9 
4 

3 

7 
22 
21 

7 
4 

0 
3 

1 
4 
7 
10 

6 
2 

8 

10 
3 

4 
16 
16 

6 
0 

0 

4 
3 
0 
6 
8 

4 
0 

0 
10 
3 
0 
9 
12 

8 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
6 

6 
0 

0 
8 

1 
8 
6 
6 

7 
0 

0 
10 

1 
7 
10 
8 

2660 

0 

* 

2 

2560 
2561 

is" 

6 



i«' 

0 

4 

7 
20 
17 

2562 
2568 
2564 

2566 

19 

17 

8 

3 

11 

3 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

» 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

8 

2566 

.... 

.... 

8 
7 
5 
17 
10 

7 
3 
4 
15 
0 

5 
2 

11 

6 
0 
0 
2 
2 

2 
0 
0 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

1 

21 
18 

8 
0 
6 

20 
8 

6 
0 
4 
6 
6 

6 
0 
4 

1 
8 
0 
6 
9 

7 
2 
0 
12 

0 
2 
6 
11 
5 

0 
8 
0 
12 

1 

0 
5 
5 
16 
4 

2567 
2568 

2569 

2570 

4 

0 

2571 

2 

15* 

0* 
46' 

"2* 

11 

14 
0 
12 

12 
0 
20 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
9 

2 
0 
0 

6 
0 
3 

8 
4 
16 

9 
5 
23 

9 
1 
6 

7 
0 
6 

5 
8 

4 

10 
5 
6 

0 
0 

4 

6 
0 
8 

7 
0 
IS 

2572 
2678 
2574 

10 

10 

2 

1 

J 

7 

0 

0 

1 

n 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 

10 

2S76 

1 
2 
0 
3 
7 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
6 

2 

0 
2 
10 
20 
1 
3 
3 
0 
2 
?0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
8 
7 
5 

10 
8 
8 
7 

11 
0 

20 
20 

0 

1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
8 
4 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 

10 
6 
0 
0 
0 

15 

6 
0 
0 
0 
15 
2 
0 
0 
0 
10 
20 

0 
7 
14 

2676 

0 

.... 

2877 
2578 

2579 

"6' 

"i 

2580 
2581 
2582 

3 

2583 

2.'>84 

5 

.... 

2586 
2586 

3 
10 
3 

3 

8 
8 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 

1 

2 
0 

2 

1 
0 

1 

-     0 

12 
19 

0 
0 
0 

8 

4 
0 

13 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
2 
4 

2587 

1 

2588 

5 

.... 

2589 

7 
0 

5 
3 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

0 

Q 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
29 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
45 
17 

2 

Q 

1 
0 

8 
0 

9 
0 
0 
0 

29 
0 

23 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
8 

32 

12 

0 
0 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

28 

0 

0 
0 

0 

a 

0 

s 

0 

4 
86 

0 
26 

9 

8 
10 

0 
85 

0 
40 

1 

0 
0 

0 
8 

U 
8 
0 
1 

86 
0 

23 

10 
4 
7 
0 

2580 

f^l 

0 
4 

21 

2 

0 

12 

51 

3 

10 

1 

0 

3 

8 

6 

2 

64 

10 

2 

11 
7 
8 
4 
0 
135 
2 
8 
6 
0 
3 
6 

12 
3 

92 

40 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
14 
3 
4 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

48 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
121 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 

il 

8 
4 
12 
88 
14 
15 
1 
1 
8 

ts 

20 
6 
62 
10 

12 

92 

12 

10 

96 
46 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
2 

10 
8 

10 
0 
0 
2 
5 
8 
0 

23 
7 

2 

0 

16 
0 
0 
6 

10 
0 

25 
0 
2 
0 
4 
8 
8 

11 
8 

2581 

25Bt 

8 

2504 
2566 

2506 

2607 

0 

16 

2508 

^00 

2600 

1 

"g 

2601 
26QB 
2608 

9MU 

::::  :::: 

0 

2 

0    2006 

0  12006 
44  I  2607 
16     2608 

12 

.... 

-... 
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Table  6.— /Statistics  of 


State  and  post- 
offlce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Num- 
ber of 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 
•'sec- 
ond- 
ary.- 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pre- 
paring 
for  col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

1 

0 

i 

1 

i 

1 

3 

a 

4 

9 

6 

7 

s 

• 

t009 

VIRG  INIA— cont'd . 

Portsmouth 

PalRSkl 

Richmond 

Rocky  Station... 
Rose  Hill... 

RUStbUTf? 

Smlthfleld 

South  Boston.. - 
Spring  Valley... 
Stanardsvllle.... 

Staunton 

Waterf  or  d 

High  School . . .  ^ . . . 

WlUls  A.  Jenkins.. 

D.  B.Brown 

J.P.Thomas 

J.  B.  Wolfe 

E.  L.  Ombbs 

Jno.  G.  Fisher 

E.  M.  Morrison.... 
J.  Morton  D.  Davis 

J.  A,  Livesay 

B.B.  Mitchell 

JohnB.  Bader 

William  B.Carr... 
J.  C.  VanFosseir.. 
Emma  R.  Calf  ee  .. 

F.  L.  Bruce 

Chas.  W.  Borst.... 

J.  T.  Forrest 

W.  A.  Payne 

E.  P.Greene 

Miss  May  Bly 

W.  F.  Babcock .... 
John  W.  Heston  .. 

J.B.Walker 

Abble  E.  Cushman 
R.  C.  Kerr 

1 
0 
2 
1 

1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
I 
8 
0 
1 
0 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 

I 

0 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 

1 
I 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 

1 

4 
18 

8 

0 

1 
0 
2 
0 

1 
2 

1 
1 

6 

2 

6 
0 
0 
2 

1 
4 
2 
6 
I 
2 

2 

2 

1 
17 

0 

1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

3 
0 
3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 

20 

10 

191 

8 

2 

8 

22 

7 

20 

12 

67 

7 

20 

3 

10 

20 
12 
20 

5 
47 

7 
73 
26 
53 
15 
13 

17 

80 
42 
05 

8 
20 

4 

4 
2.'j 
23 

4 
15 

8 

6 
46 

5 
45 
24 
45 

7 
34 

5 
10 

5 
22 
84 

84 

3 
463 
7 
0 
7 
5 
12 
10 
16 
86 
6 
10 
6 

8 

80 
16 
23 
8 
49 
12 
125 
80 
67 
26 
17 

28 

40 
53 
177 

5 
12 
16 

7 
45 
23 

5 
15 
10 

8 
73 

6 
66 
106 
88 
19 
58 

5 
12 

5 
42 
45 

8 
15 

"2' 
2 
5 
2 

0 
5 

"z 

0 
8 

I 

2610 
2dll 
261« 
2813 
261i 

do 

do 

Lee  Institute 

Cumberland  College.. 
High  School 

2615 
2616 

Smlthfleld  Academy  . 
Hiffh  School 

2617 

do 

8 

4 
15 

4 

SO 

4 
6 

35 
3 

15 

2618 
2619 
2620 

Forest  Hill  Academy. 

High  School -. 

do 

2621 

Winchester 

dd 

2622 
2623 

WytheviUe 

....do 

WASHINGTON. 

Centralla 

Chehalls 

Mount  Pleasant  High 

School. 
High  School 

High  School 

2624 

....T.do 

.... 

2 

8 

.... 

"i' 
5 
0 

2625 

Dayton 

do 

2626 

North  Yakima.. 
Oljrmpla 

do 

2627 

do 

2028 

Port  Townsend  . 
Seattle 

do 

2629 

do 

2630 

Spokane  Falls  .. 
Tacoma 

.    ..  do 

2631 

do 



.... 

2632 

Wallawalla 

do 

2683 

Whatcom 

do 

D.J.  Bowers 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Mc- 

Gwtean. 
J.  A.  Cox    . 

2 
5 

1 
2 

f63t 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

Charleston 

Htgh  Rchnol 

2635 

do 

2636 

Parkersburff 

do 

J.  S.  Conwell 

W.  H.  Anderson... 

H.K.  White 

J.  Emllius  Hoenes. 
Mason  S.  McKee.. 
J.  G.  Hoyt 

2637 

Wheeling 

do 



2638 

WISCONSIN. 

Ahnapee 

High  School   

2639 

Alma. 

....T.do 

2640 

Amherst 

do 

1 

2041 

Antigo 

do 

2642 
2643 

Appleton 

Arcadia 

Ryan  Hiffh  School  ... 
High  School 

Oscar  II.  Ecke 

A.  C.  Finn 

"2' 

is" 
0 

"2* 

23' 
8 

2644 

Argyle 

do 

J.  L.  Sherron 

J.  M.  Turner 

L.  VV.  Wood 

J.  Nolorf 

2645 

Ashland 

do     

2646 

ATigusta 

do 

2647 

Avoca 

do 

2648 

Baraboo 

do 

L.H.  Clark 

J.  L.  Thatcher 

Homer  B.  Hubbell. 

W.  S.Axtell 

A.  F.  Rote 

2649 

Bayfield 

do 

2650 

Beaver  Dam.. 

do 

2651 

Belolt 

do 

2652 

Berlin 

.    do 

2553 

Black  Earth 

do 

E.W.Walker 

Dwight  Kinney  ... 

J.F.Gibson 

L.  L.  Llghtcap .... 

D.  S.  Gibbon 

F.  E.  McGovem... 
C.  W.Rlttenburg.. 

2654 

Black  River  Falls 
Bloomer 

do 

2655 

do 

.... 

.... 

Boscabel 

....     do 

2657 

Brandon 

..   .     do 

2658 

Brodhead 

do 

2660 

Burlington 

do 

3 

1 
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Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

ber pre- 
for  col- 

s 

& 

0 

1 

o 

CO 

lege 

t 

t 

xi 

scien- 

^ 

d 

g 

g 

s 

m 

•3 

tific 
course. 

o 

1 

1 

1 

6 

o 

© 

1 

g 

i 

e 

s 

1 

« 

d 

o 

6 

o 

(T) 

<D 

o 

o 

o 

6 
10 

11 

el 

J_ 
lil 

1 

13 

6 

14 

6 
1 
15 

•3 

1 

1« 

5 

1 

17 

•3 
IS 

• 

19 

•3 

a 

30 

n 

39 

33 

1 

34 

a 
35 

a 

B 

36 

3r 

38 

1 

39 

B 
30 

31 

1 

0 

0 

20 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

34 

4 

5 

10 

13 

0 

0 

16 

19 

2600 

8 
171 

2 
463 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
53 

0 
33 

0 
124 

10 
147 

3 
423 

1 
26 

0 

137 

0 
81 

0 
119 

0 
32 

0 
96 

0 
150 

0 
340 

2010 



77 

2611 

0 

.... 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     2612 

2 
6 
8 

0 

1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
5 

6 

0 
8 
0 

0 

4 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
6 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
10 

0     2Ani 

7 
5 

2614 

2 

1 

10 

2615 



2 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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0 

7 

12 

0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

0 

7 

12 

2616 

lU 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

20 

3 

3 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

20 

10 

2617 

6 

12 

.... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

16 

2618 

7 

57 

86 

0 

0 

2 

8 

15 

25 

57 

£5 

3 

15 

17 

27 

3 

17 

0 

0 

2619 

a 

S 



4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

1 

7 

5 

0 

0 

7 

5 

2620 

.... 

18 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

19 

20 

0 

20 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2621 

.... 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2622 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

15 

24 

1 

10 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

10 

2623 



8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12 

2624 

1|    0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

19 

3 

4 

4 

12 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2625 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

5 
9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2620 

61    4 

9 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

14 

5 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

9 

2627 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

1 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

5 

12 

2638 

5  1    2 

0 

36 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

52 

70 

21 

29 

28 

33 

8 

14 

21 

29 

2629 

7 

16 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 
0 

20 

28 

5 

2 

10 

12 

6 

26 

10 

3 

5 

0 

4 

3 

...J 

\? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

50 

4 

5 

4 

0 

4 

8 

2631 

! 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

25 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 
0 

15 

26 

2632 

.... 

.... 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

17 

5 

6 

6 

0 

5 

5 

2638 

2 

0 

5 

9 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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28 

5 

15 

4 

11 

1 

4 

5 

15 

2634 

5 

K 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

30 

40 

0 

0 

8 

16 
9 

117 

4 
4 

4 

8 
15 

8 

18 

2635 
2636 

1 

19 

\h 

OR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

42 

15 

19 

4 

4 

42 

58 

1 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

20 
0 

28 

0 
12 

95 

177 

4 

6 

25 

85 

3 

4 

80 

0 

1 

25 

35 

0 
0 

0 

0 

8 
0 

2637 

2638 
2639 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
4 

1 

0 

3 



5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

4 

16 

7 

0 

8 

0 

8 
3 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

2340 

1 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2641 

11 

10 

]1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

7 

8 

e 

15 

4 

7 
4 

4 

0 
0 

10 

23 
0 

2642 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

15 

11 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2643 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

I 

5 

1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

2644 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

12 

3 

1 

4 
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0 

13 

12 

2045 

4 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

4 

5 

4 

5 

0 

0 

6 

7 

2646 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

3 

8 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2647 

8 

18 

?3 

0 

0 

0 
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?0 

22 
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5 
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9 
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0 
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0 

8 

7 

2650 



8 

8 

56 

0 
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0 

0 

10 

37 

11 

46 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2651 

a 

V? 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

19 

27 

64 

13 

22 

13 

oo 

8 

7 

13 

22 

2652 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

3 

9 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2653 



12 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

28 

6 

21 

0 

0 

3 

11 

7 

23 

2654 

6 

6 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

5 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2665 

6 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

9 

11 

2 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2656 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

5 

6 

2 

1 
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0 
3 

9 

0 
0 
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0 
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8 

2637 
2658 
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0 

0 

0 
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4 

8 

15 

4 

2 
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4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

16 

9 

10 

3 

9 
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Table  6.— Sfotwrtc*  of 


State  and  poet- 
offlce. 

Name  Of  institution. 

Name  of  prlnclpaL 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
*'8ec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  studenta 
In  second- 
ary grade 

Nnm- 
berpre- 

lege 
clafis^ 

cal 
course. 

i 

6 

i 

"3 

1 

0 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

9 

9fm 

WISCONSIN— 

continued. 
Cadott 

High  School  . 

J.  Chartes  Chur- 
chill. 

C.  A.  Harper 

John  Q.  Nageler  .. 
Georges.  Parker. 

J.  B.  Borden 

W.  D.  Acherman.. 
J.  F.  Sims 

0 

0 
0 

s 

1 
1 

0 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
0 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 

1 

0 

11 
0 

2 

1 

1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
10 
1 
0 

2 

6 

27 

68 

6 

4 

25 

20 

12 

10 

27 

58 

12 

14 

17 

57 

6 

5 

8 

59 

46 

5 

20 

2 

5 

19 

12 

10 
10 
30 
GS 
9 

^ 

85 
15 
14 
25 

2 

9 

126 

2 

21 

12 
9 
8 
14 
10 
12 
20 
15 
2 
15 
272 
20 
38 
15 

10 

15 
16 
89 
23 
6 
21 
35 
16 
22 
23 
80 
15 
15 
28 
65 
10 
3 
6 
96 
59 
11 
8 
6 
7 
11 
27 
6 

10 
15 
30 
93 
7 
26 
14 
126 
15 
12 
20 

7 

14 

198 

6 

52 

0 
10 
12 
16 
20 
21 
21 
20 

6 

16 

345 

83 

58 

8 

.... 

— 

8A61 

Cassvllle 

Chilton 

do , 

do ! 

2m 

"5 

2 

"9 

1 

2693 
2664 

Chippewa  Falls . 
Clinton  Junction 
Cllntonyille 

do „ 

do 

2666 

do. 

S666 

Colby 

do 

2667 

Columbus 

do     ..    . 

L.  M.  Roberts 

George  E.  Cabanl£. 
J.  H.  Hutchison... 
F.  W.  Buchholz... 

L.L.Clark 

J.  W.  Nesblt 

A.  H.Fletcher 

F.  M.  Jack 

2668 

Darlington 

Delaware 

do 

2669 

do 

2670 

Depere 

do 

2671 

Dodge  ville 

do 



"o" 

6 
2 

.... 

11 
3 

2672 

Durand .- 

do 

2673 

EastTroy 

do 

2674 

Edgerton 

do 

2675 

Elknom 

do 

J.  T.  Edwards 

J.  R.  Slouaker 

F.  L.  ChurchUl.... 
Frank  W.  Barker.. 

I.  N.  Mitchell 

D.  D.  Mayne 

Otis  R.  Lansen.... 

W.  N.  Parker 

John  Purves 

A.J.  Strassburger. 
WUliamlLLuehr. 
John  A.  Hancock.. 
P.T.  Nelson 

H.B.  Lathe 

Charles  Johnson.. 
Albert  E..Schaub.. 
Frank  W.Cooley.. 

J.  G.  Adams 

Michael  McMahon. 

A,  W.  Dassler 

Albert  Handy 

J.  H.  Gquld 

H.  L.  Terry 

Clyder  R.  Showal- 

ter. 
Thomas  Julian 

Jones. 

O.J.  Schuster 

Ellas  J.  MacEwan. 
A.  M.  McKinley.... 

Charles  Frledel.... 

WlUard  A.  Hodge. 

F.  E.Hawlin 

W.  L.  Morrison  ... 

L.  S.  Kelley 

R.  F.  Skiff 

2676 

Elroy 

do 

2677 

F^nn*mo'*f* 

do 

....'        1 

2678 

Florence 

do 

1 
0 
19 

0 
3 
18 

2679 

Fond  du  Lac 

do     

2680 

Fort  Atkinson... 
Fort  Howard 

do 

2681 

do 

2682 

Fox  Lake 

do _.. 

2683 

Friendship 

do    

.... 

.... 

2684 

G  lenbeulan 

do 

2685 

Grand  Rapids... 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Hazel  Green 

Highland 

Howe  High  School.-.. 
High  School 

2686 

.... 

.... 

2687 

South  Side  High 

School. 
High  School 

2688 

■3" 

.... 

2689 

do 

2690 

HiKlson   

...     do 

2691 
2692 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

do 

do 

2693 

Kewaunee 

do 

2694 

Kiel 

do 

2695 

Lacrosse.... 

do 

2696 

Lake  Geneva 

do 

2597 

Lake  Mills 

do 

2698 

Lancaster 

do 

2699 

Linden 

do 

"48" 

"75" 

2700 

Lodi 

do 

2T01 

Madison 

do 

2702 

Manawa 

Little  Wolf  High 

School. 
North  Side  High 

School. 
Medina  High  School.. 
High  School 

2703 

Malntown 

Marshall 

2704 

J?r05 

Mansfield 

Mansion 

.... 

.... 

2706 

do 

2707 

Mayvllle 

do 

2708 

Mazomanle 

do 

2709 

Menasha.. 

do 

H.  J.Evans 

R.  B.  Dudgeon  .... 

H.  J.  Bowell 

T.  H.  Lage  .    . 

2710 

Menomonle 

Merrill 

High  School  (dept.).. 
High  School 

2711 

2712 

Merrillan 

do 

---. 

2713 

Mlddleton 

do 

Gottlieb  Wehrle  .. 
Geo.  W.  Peckham. 

A.  R.  Jolley 

J.  A.  Mitchell 

F.  W.  Meisnest.... 

0 

Z 

2714 

Milwaukee 

do 

2715 

Mineral  Point... 
Monroe.. 

do 

.... 

.... 

2716 

do 

6 

10 

2717 

MonteUo 

do 
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Number  of  students  pursuing— 
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00 

1 
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1 

S 

seien- 

tiflc 

course. 

1 

i 

o 

1 
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^ 

o 

o 

<D 

qj 

o 

« 

4> 

^ 

6 

o 

« 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

6. 

1 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

" 

16 

17 

18 

19 

do 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

30 

3 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

15 
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8 

4 

0 

0 
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0 

266 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
12 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

5 
52 
2 
0 
6 

5 

73 

7 

6 
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5 

6 
1 
0 
5 

0 
6 
1 
0 
5 

0 
7 
3 
1 
4 

5 
0 
0 
0 
5 

4 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

18 
2 
0 
0 

0 
18 
3 
0 
0 

2(M 

2Mi 

4 
1 
9 

8(t6 

9m 

2 

2 

266 

2 

5 

5 

9 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

10 

28 

8 

5 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

266 

0 

1 

5 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

12 

18 

0 

10 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

26Q 

2 

4 

10 
10 

22 

14 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

1 

6 
2 

0 
5 

0 
9 

8 
5 

4 
10 

2 
6 

0 
0 

4 
0 

4 
1 

2 

4 

266 

7 

5 

267) 

14 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

19 

27 

10 

11 

10 

15 

0 

0 

10 

16 

267 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

e 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

8 

1 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

14 

15 

5 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26r 

0 

& 

9 

5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

13 

14 

B 

2 

6 

0 

0 

9 

6 

207 

5 

2 

5 

18 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

10 

12 

9 

IS 

11 

6 

6 

13 

11 

267 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

207 

0 
0 
22 
19 
0 

0 
0 
44 

18 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
•  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
10 
10 
0 

0 
0 
13 
21 
0 

5 
5 
24 
9 
8 

8 
8 

84 
8 

11 

5 
8 
15 
8 
1 

21 

18 

5 
2 
19 
8 
2 

8 
8 
28 
10 
5 

0 
0 
6 
8 
0 

0 
0 

7 
12 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
8 

0 
0 
4 

0 

7 

2or 

5 
15 
16 

6 

207 

207 

2tm 

1 

0 

266 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

4 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
5 
14 
0 

0 

7 
2 
5 
18 
8 
3 

4 

8 
6 
7 
9 
22 
5 

4 

4 

2 
9 
S 
S 

5 

5 
0 
3 
10 
8 
0 

5 

3 
0 

4 
4 
6 
0 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 

0 
0 
3 
13 
0 
2 

5 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
8 

5 

26F 

26R 

1 
9 
8 

1 

1 

268 

26K 

26B 

268 

268 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

268 

1 
16 

6 
20 

9 

50 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
15 

4 
25 

4 

15 

7 
25 

5 
8 

14 

8 
25 

7 
35 

0 

4 

4 

17 

7 

4 

7 
18 

208 

269 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
20 

4 
20 

2 
3 

0 
9 

0 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
5 

26G 

2 

2 

R 

260 

7 
11 
2 
3 

0 

56 

6 

0 

0 

91 

3 

0 

0 

4 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
29 

8 
27 
11 

0 

3 
59 
11 
12 

14 

87 
4 
12 

3 
14 
4 

7 

14 

3 
43 

7 
14 

9 

54 

2 

6 

0 

4 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
0 

3 
19 
5 
8 

8 

22 

5 

6 

26G 

200 

266 

260 





4 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

22 

16 

8 

9 

5 

0 

0 

3 

5 

269 

14 
6 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
7 

5 

14 

2 

6 

2 
6 

4 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
8 

^  0 
6 

209 

12 

15 

270 

24 

10 

36 

09 

98 

6 

8 

10 

32 

25 

44 

82 

116 

20 

30 

49 

80 

17 

16 

44 

69 

2TD 



8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

270 



10 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

44 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

1 

12 

270 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

9 

7 

10 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

270 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

^7\i 

7 

5 

1 

1 
7 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
10 

0 
16 

8 
6 

12 
6 

6 

1 

4 
0 

4 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 

7 

27U 

1 

0 

270 

10 

13 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

8 

20 

6 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

6 

270 

8 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

3 

8 

270 

19 
1 

18 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

19 
8 

15 
4 

8 
8 

8 
7 

9 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
10 

9 

4 

271 

3 

« 

5 

271 

0 
0 
66 
10 

0 
0 
53 
25 

0 
0 
17 
0 

0 
0 
5 

0 

0 
0 

11 

0 

0 
0 
10 
0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

2 

4 
91 

4 

6 

4 

128 

11 

0 
3 
50 
3 

78 

1 
0 
41 

2 

0 
100 
15 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 
0 
51 
3 

0 
0 

98 

7 

271 

271 

70 

8 

271 

271 

12 

6 

14 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

10 

28 

35 

7 

20 

15 

15 

15 

0 

0 

271 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271 
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Table  ^.^StaUsties  of 


State  and  post- 
office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  princlpaL 

Num- 
ber or 

in- 
struct- 
ors, 
••sec- 
ond- 
ary." 

Number 
of  students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Num- 
ber pr«- 

lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

8 

• 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

2718 

WI800H8IN— 

continued. 

Montfort 

Mount  Hope 

High  School 

do 

J.  W.  Quick 

F.P.Grlndell 

Lyman  H.  Allen  .. 

Wm.P.  SeU 

C.W.  Calbeen 

E.B.Oakley 

Ben  C.  Parkinson. 

H.  A.  Weld 

W.  H.  Williams ... 

John  E.  Roets 

C  A.  Brlgden 

Frank  T.  Tucker.. 
Arthur  H.Sholtz.. 
RufusH.  Halsey.. 

D.  E.  Cameron 

Edward  W.  Pryor. 
OttoGaffron 

B.  H.  Meyer 

F.K.ShutUeworth 

James  Melville 

John  Jones 

Jas.  Goldsworthy . 

A.J.Volland 

Allen  B.  West 

Theodore  H.  Har- 

M.  H.' McMahon... 
Johns.  Roesler... 

Ira  D.  Travis 

J.  G.Skeels 

W.  H.Hlckok 

A.  W.Weber 

J.  E.  Rlordam 

J.  W.  Livingston.. 

W.  A.  Cundy 

Henry  A.  Simonds. 

Alex.  Carstvet 

Wm.  O.  Bro^vn 

Ira  MayiArd  BuelL 
Q.  W.  Reigle 

C.  O.  Marsh 

J.  H.  Martin 

W.J.  Hosklns 

Geo.  H.  Reed 

H.  C.Curtis 

J.  A.  Eakln 

A.  W.  Smith 

D.  T.  Keeley 

Charles  Mains 

Myron  E.  Baker... 
A.  E.  Buckmaster. 

E.E.Sheldon 

C.H.  Sylvester.... 

Cora  M.  McDonald - 
J.  R.  RoUman 

3 

3 
0 

21 
22 
26 
20 
81 
SO 
24 
13 
31 
15 

6 
45 
30 
W 
17 
10 
12 

6 

82 
12 
14 
22 
56 
28 
51 

26 
80 
12 
10 
15 
21 
22 
64 
29 
53 
26 
10 
14 
24 

S 

33 
22 
16 

28 
80 
27 
15 
11 
16 
16 
83 

30 
2 

19 
40 
20 
36 
46 
62 
26 
17 
42 
20 
30 
50 
24 
88 
14 
24 
8 
11 

86 
10 
84 
36 
76 
85 
08 

20 
28 
12 
27 
82 
25 
84 
87 
80 
73 
86 
11 
26 
32 
16 
66 
26 
86 
84 

51 
40 
83 
28 
28 
22 
30 
58 

64 

6 

2710 

2730 

MuBcoda 

do 

2721 

Necedah 

do 

2722 

Neenah 

do 

2 
"2" 

4 

2728 

Nelllsvllle 

do 

2724 

New  Lisbon 

do 

2725 

New  London 

do 

2726 

New  Richmond 

do 

2727 

Oak  Creek 

do 

2728 

Oconto    --.-    -  . 

do 

'"6 

"T 

2720 

Omro -.—... 

do 

2730 

Oregon  ...-. 

do 

2731 

Oshkosh 

...     do 

3 

3 

273* 

Pepin     

do 

Pewaukee 

do 

1 

1 

2734 

Plymouth 

do 

8736 

Port   Washing- 
ton. 
Potosi 

do 

2736 

do 

2737 

Poynette ....._.. 

do 

2738 

Prairie  duSac... 

do 

2739 

Prescott 

do 

2740 

Racine    .... 

do 

2741 

Reedsburg 

do 

2742 

Richland  Center. 
Rlpon 

do 

4 

4 

2743 

do 

2744 

Sirticity 

do 

2745 

Seymore' 

do 

2746 

Sharon 

do 

£747 

Shawano 

do 

1 
8 

2 

8 

2748 

Sheboygan  Falls 
Sheboygan 

do 

2749 

do 

2750 

Sparta 

do 

2 

6 

2751 

Spring  Green 

do 

2752 

Stevens  Point... 

do 

2753 

Stoughton 

do 

2754 

Sturgeon  Bay  . . . 

do 

2756 

do 

2756 

Tomah       ...  . 

do 

7 

8 

2757 

Two  Rivers. 

do 

2758 

Vlroqua 

.     .do 

3 

1 

2750 

Waterloo 

do 

2760 

Waukesha . 

....  do 

2761 

Waupun ...... 

Northward  High 
SrhooL 

High  School 

do  ........... 

2762 

Wausau 

2763 

Wauwatosa  . 

2764 

West  Bend 

do 

2766 

West  De  Pere 

do 

0 

10 

2766 

Westfleld 

do 

2767 
2768 

West  Salem 

Weyauwega 

do 

do 

2 

1 

276) 

Whitewater  .. 

do 

2770 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne 

Rawlins 

High  School 

2T71 

do 

:::j::::i 

r   ' 
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s 

Number  of  students  pursuing— 

Num- 

t 

ber  pre- 

g 

paring 
for  col- 

1 

J 

lege 
Bcien- 

Uflc 
course. 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

( 

I 

t 

I 

1 

6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

6 

« 

0 

0 

0 
"3 

6 

1 

lO 

1 
11 

1 
19 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

© 

1 

1 

-^ 

1 

"3 

i 

1 

^ 

§ 

1 

1 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
8 

7 

4 

5 
2 
8 

7 

1 
4 
8 
8 

0 
8 
2 
5 

2 

4 

8 
8 

4 
3 
2 
5 

0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
8 

0 
0 

4 
8 

2718 

---. 

"2" 
5 
d 

2719 

2720 

2r2l 

---- 

.... 

6 

14 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

24 

24 

9 

15 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2722 

17 

2 
0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
0 

0 

2 
0 
7 

0 
8 
8 

14 
2 
5 

10 
1 

4 

14 
0 
8 

8 
0 
8 

12 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

12 

4 
1 

18 
2 
6 

2723 

2724 

*"6" 

■■«' 

"s 

2725 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2726 

4 
7 
0 

0 

4 
0 

0 
80 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
8 
7 

8 
0 
5 

2 
8 
8 

8 

7 

4 

1 
2 
8 

8 

7 
7 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
8 

0 
7 
8 

2727 

2728 

'*8* 

"id" 

2720 

0 
25 

0 
25 

0 
3 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

13 
28 

15 
83 

6 
9 

2 

15 

5 
14 

0 
16 

0 
3 

0 
9 

6 
12 

4 
18 

2730 

"6 

"7 

"is" 

;?73l 

.... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2735 

"o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

8 

1 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2733 

2 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2734 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
1 

11 
8 

2 
0 

8 

4 

1 
0 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2735 

2738 

— -- 

.... 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

6 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

6 

27W 

8 

8 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

4 

14 

I 

5 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2738 

'.'.'.'. 

4 
19 

12 
43 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
0 

8 
46 

4 
66 

3 
6 

5 
10 

2 
6 

5 

8 

0 

17 

0 
20 

6 
0 

9 
0 

2789 

2740 

7 
17 

8 

8 

.... 

0 
0 

5 
0 
0 

1 

0 
13 

4 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

12 
13 

11 
13 
2 
2 

8 
27 

9 
7 

1 
9 

0 
10 

4 
4 
2 
2 

0 
20 

7 
6 

1 
5 

3 
10 

i 

1 
0 

6 
20 

6 
8 

1 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

b 
0 
0 
0 

10 
9 

6 
0 
0 
5 

2741 

2742 

2748 

2744 

2745 

"o 

.... 

2746 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

7 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2747 

4 
5 

1 
15 

5 
17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
4 

0 
2 

4 
28 

5 

60 

7 
6 

5 
13 

8 
2 

1 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

t 

8 

9 

2748 

2749 

"z 

"T 

11 

28 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

21 

14 

31 

14 

14 

7 

8 

4 

10 

14 

21 

2760 

0 
42 
15 

0 

0 
51 
19 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 
0 
0 

0 
14 
0 
0 

16 
18 
0 
4 

21 
16 
0 
6 

8 
9 
2 
2 

10 
14 
9 
3 

10 
7 
2 
8 

10 
9 
9 
2 

0 
0 
0 
3 

10 
0 
0 
2 

15 
6 
2 
5 

18 
10 

4 
5 

2751 

'*" 

'is' 

5 
5 

2762 

2768 

2754 

■'5' 

"16' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2785 

25 

ae 

6 

8 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

23 

22 

1 

6 

1 

6 

4 

8 

5 

9 

2756 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

9 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

3 

2757 

'  2 

"6' 

6 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

20 

25 

8 

12 

9 

12 

0 

0 

10 

12 

2768 

1 
6 
4 

12 
7 
3 

1 
4 
0 

0 
3 
0 

0 
3 
3 

0 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
10 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 

11 

22 

4 

10 

20 

4 

13 

29 

9 

22 
27 

4 

3 
9 
3 

6 
3 
2 

4 

13 
3 

9 
8 

1 

1 
0 
3 

3 
3 
8 

1 
6 
3 

3 
11 
2 

0 
0 
0 
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Table  23. — Summary  of  statistics  of  commercial  and  hnsiness  colleges  for  189(h9U 
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1 

1 

Instructors.                              Students. 

n 

Division  and  State. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

lis 

Iff 

:3  u  o 

1 

9 

3 

4   . 

ff 

6 

y 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

1*J 

United  States 

250 

1,146 

441 

1,586 

9,159 

58,889 

23.069 

81,896 

68,099 

13,806 

86.564 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

79 

892 

148 

WO  }3,285 

19.7«1 

7,104 

26,955 

20,594 

6,361 

12,164 

Maine         -....--..-.- 

8 
2 
4 

13 
3 
6 

24 
5 

19 

15 

15 
7 
10 
49 
12 
13 

150 
28 

107 

49 

4 

2 
•8 
30 
2 
6 
60 
11 
25 

29 

20 
9 
18 
79 
14 
19 

210 
89 

182 

78 

101 
49 
62 
271 
128 
429 
919 
245 
1,081 

560 

458 

120 

213 

1,876 

413 

683 

8,121 

1,406 

6,3« 

2,744 

215 

34 

79 

1,044 

198 

449 

2,454 

475 

2,216 

964 

713 

154 
292 

2,920 
611 

1.137 
10.675 

1,971 

8,562 

8,69  8 

718 

154 

266 

2,441 

647 

782 

8.883 

1.310 

5,990 

2.791 

0 

0 

27 

479 

64 

365 

2,192 

661 

2,583 

907 

697 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  ... ....... 

2n 

520 

Massachusetts 

tfth ode  Island     ....... 

1.683 

87 

Connecticut ....... 

**•*« 

New  York 

New  Jersey ,- 

Pennsylvania . . . . ,  r 

4.641 
1,210 
2,791 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

8,129 

T^plawar©        ...*••••• 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 

6 
6 
14 

4 
4 
6 

4 
1 

15 
8 
1 
6 

10 
7 

29 
7 
5 

11 

24 
106 
250 
4 
81 
20 

221 
460 
795 
157 
800 
835 

81 
78 
666 

64 
100 
26 

302 

Sfi8 

1,861 

221 

400 
361 

182 
410 
866 
162 
803 
861 

120 
118 
406 

m 

97 
0 

19 

Maryland .... . 

471 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia .... ... 

229 
612 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

55 
700 
231 

CTeorgia....... 

4 

9 

0 

9 

115 

486 

89 

526 

507 

18 

614 

Florida 

298 

South  Central  Division.. 

24 

101 

15 

119 

617 

4,536 

832 

6,368 

4,757 

511 

3,512 

Tv<»ntuckv       ......... 

2 

8 

13 
24 

1 
0 

14 
80 

156 
171 

605 
1,160 

219 
229 

824 
1,889 

668 

1.269 

IfiS 
120 

T74 

Tennessee  ............ 

771 

198 

MlssisslDDl ........... 

5 
2 
6 
1 

117 

24 

11 

27 

5 

535 

8 
1 
4 

0 

206 

27 
12 
81 
5 

741 

94 

48 

140 

8 

3,873 

861 

406 

1.204 

800 

28,967 

62 
96 
886 

0. 

12,724 

913 

5oe 

1,440 
300 

41,661 

868 

396 

I.2tt 

800 

SO,  167 

46 

6 

178 

0 

6.524 

277 

f^oiiisi^Lii^           .*••••• 

363 

Tcx£ts           ••.••••«•«•• 

960 

Arkanfias        .••••••.. 

169 

North  Central  Division.. 

14,512 

Ohio 

22 
12 
13 
11 
9 
4 
19 
14 

87 
49 
76 
44 
27 
10 
83 
107 

36 
23 

21 
19 
19 
10 
38 
25 

123 
72 
97 
63 
46 
20 
121 
132 

1,259 
253 
851 
101 
99 
88 
517 
4T7 

4,568 
3,470 
4,745 
2,656 
1,352 
990 
3.986 
4,862 

2.663 
1,446 
1,302 
1,341 
466 
305 
2,086 
1,872 

7,230 
4,916 
6,047 
3,897 
1.808 
1.296 
6.022 
6,734 

6,879 
4,567 

6,2eo 

3;  187 
1.526 
1,079 
6,596 
5,800 

841 
358 
787 
710 
283 
216 
427 
1,426 

2,091 

Indiana  .............. 

661 

Illinois ,.... 

Mlculf^an ............. 

2,111 
£85 

Wls'^onsln  ........... 

1,113 

TJinnesota. ........... 

C96 

Iowa      -  .......... 

2,^0 

Missouri 

1,649 

97 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska ............. 

1 
5 
7 

15 

2 
22 
28 

65 

0 
5 
10 

43 

2 

27 
88 

108 

6 
194 
78 

834 

75 
1,198 
1.205 

2,911 

40 
477 
748 

1,386 

115 
1,675 
1,063 

4.296 

76 
1,581 
1,610 

3,794 

40 

94 
343 

502 

149 
1,197 

Kansas 

1.461 

Western  Division 

8.247 

Montana 

85 

Colorado 

2 

7 

» 

10 

12 

S23 

224 

547 

364 

193 

564 

NfW  Mexico 

)I3 

Utah            ..... 

163 

N«"!va'la 

188 

Washington 

2 
9 

6 

8 

44 

1 

4 

85 

7 
12 
79 

29 
150 
648 

200 

413 

1.975 

40 
160 
961 

210 

573 

2.996 

234 

530 

2,686 

16 

43 

260 

846 

Orctiun .-..-.-.... 

65» 

California 

1.241 
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Table  25,— Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race,  for  1890-91, 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Huntsville,  Ala. 
Do 


MarioD,Ala 

Mobile,  Ala , 

Montgomery,  Ala  .. 


Talladega,  Ala  .. 
Tiiskegee,  Ala ... 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.. 


Southland,  Ark 

Washington,  D.  C  ... 
Do 


Tallahassee,  Fla.. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Do 


Augnsta,Ga 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Do 

Do 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Do 


Jackson,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo... 

Ashboro,  N.  C 

Fayetteville,  N.  C... 
Friinklluton.  N.  C... 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 

Lumberton.  N.  C 

Plymouth.  N.  C. 
Rale 


deigh,  N.  O. 
Do. 


Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Do 


WUber  force,  Ohio.., 
Aiken,  S.  C 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  0... 


Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


Name. 


Central  Alabama  Academy 

State  Colored  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial SchooL 

Colored  Normal  Institute 

Emerson  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Col- 
ored Students. 

Normal  Department  of  Talla- 
dega College. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute. 

Normal  Department  of  Phi- 
lander Smith  College. 

Branch  Normal  College  of 
Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

Southland  College  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Normal  Department  of  How- 
ard University. 

Washington  Normal  School 
(seventh  and  eighth  divis- 
ions). 

State  Normal  College  for  Col- 
ored Teachers. 

Normal  Department  of  At- 
lanta University. 

Normal  Department  of  Clark 
University. 

The  Paine  Institute.: 

Normal  Department  of  New 
Orleans  University. 

Normal  Department  of  South- 
ern University. 

Normal  Department  of 
Straight  University. 

Normal  Department  of  Mor- 
gan College. 

Normal  Department  of  Rust 
University. 

Mississippi  State  Colored  Nor- 
mal School. 

Jackson  College 

Tougaloo  University 

Lincoln  Institute 

Ash loro  Normal  School* 

State  Colored  Normal  School* 

State  Colored  Normal  School. 

do 

Whitln  Normal  School 

State  Colored  Normal  School. 

Normal  Department  of  Shaw 
University. 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute. 

State  Colored  Normal  School* 

Normal  Department  of  Liv- 
ingstone College.* 

Normal  Department  of  WU- 
berforce  University. 

Schofleld  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Normal  Department  of  Allen 
University. 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Normal  Department  of  Claflln 
University. 

nnl88»-90 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 


M.E 

Nonsect... 


Cong 

Cong.  .. 
Nonsect. 


Cong 

Nonsect... 
M.E 

Nonsect... 

Friends... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
M.E 


M.  E.  So. 
M.E 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

M.E 

M.E 

Nonsect... 


Bapt 

Cong 

Nonsect... 
Friends... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Bapt 


P.E. 


Nonsect... 
A.  M.  E.  Z. 


A.  M.S.. 
Nonsect. 


Cong... 
A.  ATE. 


Cong. 
M.  £. 


Students. 


48 

06 

15 
21 
453 

32 

217 

12 

64 

84 
134 
26 

14 
88 
20 

46 

88 

53 
66 
77 
69 
31 

160 
33 
42 
86 

140 
13 

119 
27 
82 

244 

74 

119 
83 

47 

156 
194 

104 

lis 


22 
167 

SO 
43 

200 

0 

230 

0 

0 

46 
0 
0 


0 

0 

89 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

50 
63 
163 

0 

0 
89 
19 

u  I 
37 
47 

42 


t 


146 
0 

174 
800 
185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

67 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

67 

248 

0 

0 

0 

87 


113 
0 


126 
0 


820 
0 


211 
263 

219 
354 

838 

32 

447 

12 

64 

210 
184 
26 

66 
88 

20 

152 
38 

58 

65 

77 

69 

162 

277 
344 


140 
139 
138 
77 
119 
291 

161 

119 
88 

54 

162 

805 
194 

474 

lis 
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Table  25. — Statistic&ofinstiU^iona  fortheinstruction  oftkecoloredracej  for  1890-91 — 

Continued. 

NORSlAIi  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 


Students. 


Knoxvillo,  Tenn 

Mem  pills,  Tenn ..... 
Morr isto wn .  Tenn . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.... 

Do 

Do 

Austin,  Tex , 

Hempstead,  Tex 

Hampton,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W 
Va. 


Normal  Department  of  Knox- 
vllle  College. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  . . 

Morristown  Normal  Axjademy. 

Normal  Department  of  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  College. 

Normal  Department  of  Pisk 
University. 

Normal  Department  of  Roger 
Williams  University. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Pi'airlo  View  State  Normal 
School.* 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

Virgmia  Normal  and  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Storor  College 

Colored  normal  students  In 
various  Northern  schools. 


Presb. 


Cong 

M.E.... 
M.  B 

Cong 

Bflcpt 

Cong 

Nonsect. 

Cong 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 


72 

120 
6& 
88 

7« 

89 

sa 

198 

333 

10B 

186 
207 


111 
0 


0 

2 
0 

16« 
0 


436 

ISO 

0 

0 

0 

IflB 

0 

0 

ftO 

0 


504 
308 

C8 

n 
soo 

138 

301 

185 
»7 


Total. 


375  5,011 


2,178  |2.853  :iO,042 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Location. 


Naum. 


Rellgiom 
denomina- 
tion. 


Studeota  a. 


3 

o 


Selma,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark  .... 
Washington,  D.  C... 
Atlanta.  Ga 

Do 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do 

Do „ , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Rodney,  Miss 

Charlotte.  N.C 

Rulelgh.  N.C 

SaltSbury.  N.  C 

Wilberforce,  Ohio... 
Lincoln  University, 
Pa 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C  ... 

Knoxvllle,Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

Do 

Waco,  Tex 


Selma  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

Howard  University 

Atlanta  University 

aark  University 

Berea  College 

Loland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Southern  University 

Straight  University 

Morp:an  College 

Rust  University 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Biddle  University 

Shaw  University 

Livingstone  College 

Wilberforce  University , 

Lincoln  University 


Bant. 

M.  E 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

M.  E 

Nonaect... 

Bapt 

M.  E 

Noneect... 

Cong 

ME 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 


Preeb .. 
Bapt... 
A.M.E. 
A.M.E. 
Presb.. 


Allen  University 

Claflin  University 

Knoxville  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University... 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Colored   students   attending 

various  Northern  universe 

ties  and  colleges. 


A.M.E... 

M.E 

Presb 

M.E 

Cong 

Bapt 

A.M.E... 


Total 824 


10 

14 

24 

20 

3 

31 

3 

10 

0 

3 

4 

S3 

80 

46 
88 
2» 
12 
143 

12 
18 
15 
0 
51 
18 
27 
180 


2& 
29 
40 
51 
23 
07 
21 
20 
46 
0 
50 
40 
50 

56 
33 
70 
25 
88 

120 
10 


480 
204 
0 
489 
404 
256 
263 
459 
898 
«7 
40 
184 
102 

60 

0 

180 

127 

0 

288 

820 
174 
541 
203 
145 
147 


525 
387 

64 
510 
430 
356 
287 
488 
469 
508 

94 


16S 

09 
275 
164 
206 


832 

060 
413 
187 
185 
100 


868  1,071  6,517    8. 


*In  188?-£0. 


a  Exclusive  of  professional  and  normal  students. 
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Table  25.-'-SkUi6Hc8ofinstithUion8for  Iheinilruction  of  theeoU>7^  race,  for  1890-91— 

ConUnued. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


Name. 

Religions 

denomlna* 

tlon. 

1 

Students. 

Location. 

1 

1 

1 

Athena.  Ala 

Trinity  School „ 

PrattTlUe  Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy.* 
BurreU  School 

Cong 

Nonsect 

Cong 

Bapt 

5 

3 

8 
16 
0 
4 
2 
1 
5 
84 
8 
3 
7 
13 
11 
7 
3 

e 

1 

4 
1 
2 
S4 
3 

14 

186 

189 

Pruuville.Ala 

Seliiia,  Ala  .  .       -„ 

44 

219 

Talladega,  Ala 

Talladega  College . 

41 
89 
7 

446 

392 

m 

487 

Jacksonville,  Pla 

Live  Oak,  Pla 

Athena,  Ga .. 

Cookman  Institute 

Florida  Institute 

Jewel  Normal  School*  — ..— ^— .. 

431 
105 
90 

Do 

Knox  Instltnte* 

20 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Cong 

M.E. 

Cong 

Cong 

Cong 

S:^.:::::;; 

Cong 

Christ 

M.B 

119 
lOS 

85 
740 

204 

Do 

Sp«lman  Seminary    .     I^    ... . 

842 

Do 

Slorrs  School .'. 

481 

La  Grange,  Qa 

I/fv  (^^ range  Academy    

3 

167 

170 

Mcintosh,  Ga 

Dorchester  Academy 

308 

Macon,  Ga 

Ballard  Normal  School 

630 

Savannah,  Ga ,, 

Beach  Institute -— . 

351 

Waynesboro,  Ga 

Industrial  Institute >, . 

?01 

Haven  Academy 

3 

178 

181 

Lexington,  Ky 

New  Castle,  Ky 

Lexington  Colored  Normal  School 
Christian  Bible  School* 

215 

27 

Alexandria,  La....... 

Alexandria  Academy -. 

Mount  Carmel Convent*  .    ...  ..... 

138 

New  Iberia!  La 

15 

New  Orleans,  La 

La  Hari)e  Academy 

M.E 

M.E 

ME 

Nonsect.... 

ME 

Bapt 

112 

Winsted,  Lai 

Gilbert  Academy - 

Delaware  Academy 

16 
18 
23 
72 
45 
54 

374 
44 

157 
153 
114 
11 

390 

Princess  Anne,  Md... 

62 

Clinton,  MIsa 

Meridian.  Miss 

Mount  Hermon  Female  Seminary.. 

Meridian  ARafieriiy 

'       179 
^25 

Natchez,  Miss 

Natchez  College _ 

Hale's  Collej?e 

159 

Mill  Spring,  Mo 

Bapt 

Cong 

Cong 

Presb 

M.E 

Cong 

Nonsect 

Bapt 

Friends 

Presb  

Presb 

Bapt 

Nonsect 

M.E 

Presb 

8 
5 
5 
11 
7 

n 

3 
4 

6 
7 
11 
7 
3 

65 

All  Healing,  N.  C 

Beaufort,  N.C 

Concord,  N.  0 

Lincoln  Academy 

Waijhburn  Seminary 

Scotia  Seminary 

137 

18 
17 
39 
120 
22 
4 

50 
53 
75 
52 

3d 

69 

102 
221 
183 
260 
178 
158 
250 
452 
305 
271 
210 
237 

120 
238 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Bennett  Serriinary  . 

222 

Wilmington,  N.  C... 

Gregory  Institute 

380 

Windsor,  N.  C 

Kanlcin'Rlchards  institute 

290 

Wlnton,  N.  C 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

162 

Phllalelphia.  Pa 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

300 

Charleston.  S.  C 

WallingforJ  Academy 

505 

Chester,  S.  C 

Brainerd  Institute 

470 

CoUimbla,  S.  C 

Renedirt  Institute 

323 

Fro>?more,  S.  C. 

Morristo^vn,  Tenn.... 

Crockett.  Tex 

Penn  Industrial  and  Normal  School 
MoiTistown  Seminary  and  Normal 

Institute. 
Mary  Allen  Seminary .    . 

246 
306 

£00 

neame,  Tex 

Heafne  Academy  ...I 

Bapt 

^^ 

fll.  Cj ..... 

U.  Presb... 
Bapt 

2 
8 
10 
10 
8 

29 
150 
22 
47 
43 
80 

94 

las 

30J 
516 
60 

12:^ 

Marshall,  Tex 

Bishop  College 

283 

Do 

Wiley  University 

331 

Norfolk,Va 

Norfolk  Mission  School 

563 

Richmond,  Va 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Colored  pupils  attending  various 
other  secondary  schools. 

Total 

103 
80 

317 

11.837 

*  In  1839-90. 
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Table  2^,-r-StatisticsofinstUitti(msfortheinstructi(m  of  the  colorccirocc,  foTl890-91-- 

Continued. 

SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 


Location. 

Name. 

Religions 
dencmlna- 

UOu 

a 

i 

1 

Selma.  Ala ........... 

Theological  Department  of  Selma  University*. 
Theological  Department  of  Talladega  College.. 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers 

Theological  Department  of  Philander  Smith 

College. 
Theological  Department  of  Howard  University . 
Wayland  Seminary 

Bapt 

Cong 

Presb 

M.E 

S 

Talladega,  Ala 

TuBcaloosa,  Ala 

r^itMe  Rock.  Ark  ..... 

• 

Washington,  D.  0 — 
Do 

Nonsect ... 

Bapt 

Bapt 

M.  E 

Nonsect... 

M.  E 

Bapt 

Cong 

M.  E 

M.  E 

Presb 

P.E 

Bapt 

A.M.E  .... 

Presb 

Bapt 

A.M.E.... 
M.E 

Cong 

Bapt 

Bapt 

4 

17 

41 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

68 

Do 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

7% 

Berea.  Ky 

Theological  Department  of  Berea  College 

Gilbert  Haven  School  of  Theology  (N.  O.  Univ.) 

Theological  Department  of  Leland  University. 

Theological  Department  of  Straight  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  Department  of  Morgan  College.... 

Theological  Department  of  Rust  University... 

Theological  Department  of  Biddle  University. 

Theological  Department  of  St.   Aug\istine*» 
Normal  School. 

Theological  Department  of  Shaw  University.. 

Theological  Department  of  WUberforce  Uni- 
versity. 

Theological  Department  of  Lincoln  University. 

Benedict  Institute* 

If 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do        

15 
6 

Baltimore.  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Mlas- 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

8 

IS 

f 

Do             

ft 

Wilberforce.Ohlo.... 

Lincoln  University, 

Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C 

« 

e 

Do 

Theological  Department  of  Allen  University. .. 
Theological  Department  of  Central  Tennessee 

College. 
Theological  Department  of  Pisk  University.... 
Theological  Department  of   Roger  Williams 

University. 
Rich  mond  Theological  Seminary 

s 

Na.shvUle,Tenn 

Do 

t 

Do 

s 

Richmond,  Va 

a: 

Colored  students  In  theological  n^dbls  de^ 
signed  for  whites. 

Total 

n 

79 

fU 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


Location. 

Name. 

1 

2 

1 

35 

Washington,  D.  C 

Law  Department  of  Howard  University  . 

6 

1 

63 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Law  Department  of  Sbaw  University 

^ 

Will  erforce,  Ohio ^.. 

Law  Department  of  WUberforce  University  1.1111" "I* 

2 

* 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Law  Department  of  .-Mien  University 

'^ 

N^j^hvl  lie,  Term 

Law  Department  of  Central  Tennessee  College 

Colored  studenta  attending  law  schools  Meslgned  for 

whites. 

Total 

8 

30 

n 

121 

•  In  1889-90. 
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Table  25,—Statistic8  ofinsUtuUonsfor  the  instruciioiicfthe  colored  racetfor  1890-91— 

Continued. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,  AND  PHARMACY. 


LocatioxL 


Name. 


^LltUe  Rock,  Ark- 
Washington,  D.  C 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Raleigh,  N.O 

Nashville,  Tenn... 


Medical  department  of  Philander  Smith  College 

Howard  University: 

Medical  dei>artment^ 

Pharmaceutical  dei>artment 

Dental  department ^ 

Medical  department  of  New  Orleans  University 

Leonard  Medical  CoUege  of  Shaw  University 

Central  Tennessee  College: 

Meharry  medical  department 

Dental  department 

Pharmaceutical  department 

Colored   students   attending  schools    designed  for 

whites. 


Total. 


47 


10 

eo 

7 

7 
18 
48 

79 
5 

68 


803 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND,  a 


Little  Rock,  Ark 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

IB 
8 
6 

0 
10 
18 

8 

11 
18 
15 
10 

hi 

11 
9 

21 

Do 

11 

Su  Augustine,  Fla 

Cave  Spring,  Ga 

Florida  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

15 

Oeonrta  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

83 

Macon,  Ga 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

17 

Danville,  Ky 

Kentucky  Im^titution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.. 
Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf -Mutes ... 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

85 

Louisville,  Ky 

24 

Baltimore,  M!d 

22 

Jackson,  Miss 

18 

Fulton.  Mo 

10 

St,  Louis,  Mo 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

7 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 

the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb „.. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

67 

Cedar  Spring,  S.C 

24 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn...... 

27 

Nashville,  Tenn 

15 

Austin,  Tex 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Colored 

Youth. 
Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  colored  youth  in  various  other 

institutions  (mainly  Northern). 

Total 

68 

132 

156 

538 

. 

ED91- 


a  Instructors  for  both  white  and  colored  dei>artments  are  given. 
^For  colored  dei>artment  only. 
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Tabus  Z2.—Addi^oflal  staUMiks  of  institutions  for'ihe  deaf  ,  for  I89(h91. 


Post-offloe. 


Names. 


II 

p.** 

1% 

1^ 


Talladega,  Ala... 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Berkeley.  Cal 

Ck>lorado    Springs, 

Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn 

Mystic  Bridge,  Conn 
Washington.  D.C.. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Care  Spring,  Oa ... 


Chicago,  m 

do 

£nglewood,IU... 

JacksoQYlUe,  111. 


£Taa8vllle.  Ind ... 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Council  Bluirs,  Iowa. 
Olatke,  Ki 


Danrille,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Chinchuba,  La... 
New  Orleans,  La 


Portland,  Me... 
Baltimore,  Md  . 
do 


Frederick,  Md. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


Northampton,  Mass 
West  Meof  ord,  MasM 


Pllni,  Mich 

North  Detroit,  Mich 


Norris,  Mich .... 

Faribault.  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Jackson,  Miss... 


The  Alabama  Instltvtion  for  the 
Deaf. 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Mute  and  the  Blind. 

The  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford for  the  Education  and  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
»les  Home  School  for  the 


'^gj^^ 


The  Columbia  Insfeitutioe  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Dumb. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf -Mote  In- 
stitute. 

Qeorgla  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Chicago  Deaf-Mute  D»t  School . .. 

EphpEeta  School  for  the  Deaf 

Voice  and  Hearing  School  forthe 
Deaf. 

Dlinois  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb. 

RvansTille  Dea^Mute  School 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Eastern  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Louisiana  Ifttitution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

New  Orleans  Free  Public  School, 
Deaf- Mutes. 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf 

F.  Kappas  Institute 

Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

New  England  Industrial  School 
f<^  Deaf-Mutes. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Clark  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes . 

The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little 
Deaf  Children. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf 

Lutheran  Deaf  and  Dimib  Insti- 
tute. 

Eran^eUcal  Lutheran  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum. 

Minne.sota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


10 


11 
7-^ 


IS 


18 


18 


8 
14 


14 


18 


10 
4 


10-11 
10 


18 


18 


10 
11 
11 


40 


22 


18 


8 
10* 

8-28 


17-87 
7 
18 


8 

0 

8 

12 

8 
0 


4 

0 

1 
2 

11 

1 


132 
23 


12 


t 
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Table  22,— Additional  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  t2«a/,  for  IS90-91-Omi'd, 


Po6t-offlce. 

Names. 

1 

1 

"S 

1 

< 

1 

li 

**  Is 

II 
P 

i 

a 

1 
Hi 

d 

1 

p 

1 

1 

1 

i 

e 

1 

d 

3 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

87 

Fulton.  Mo 

School  tor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb .... 
Maria  Consllia  Deaf-Mute  InsU- 

tute. 
Miss  Kugler's  School  for  the  Deaf. 
St.  Louis  Day  School  for  th^  Deaf. 
Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 
The  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf- 

Mutes. 
The  New  Mexico  School  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Albany  Home  School  for  the  Deaf. 

for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
St.  Joseph's  Institue  for  the  Im- 

Mutes. 
Northern  New  York  Institution 

for  Deaf-Mutes. 
Institution  for  the  Iminroved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-Mutes. 
Miss  Keeler's  Private  ArUcula- 

tion  Class  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
The  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the   Deaf    and 

Dumb. 
Western  New  York  Institution 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Central  New  York  InstitnUon  for 

Deaf-Mutes. 
North  Carolina  InsUtuUon  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
School  for  the  Deaf   of   North 

Dakota.                                 « 
Cathedral  School  for  the  Deaf 

19) 
10 

18 

88 
89 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

22 

10 

1 

6 

40 

do 

8 
lOi 

10 

8 

8-6 
10 

9 

12 

7 

7-10 

16 
18 

18 
....... 

15 

18 

11 

0 

1 

9 

41 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Chambersburg  (near 

Trenton),  N.  J. 
SanUFe.N.  Mex... 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Fordham,  N.  Y 

Malone,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

do  

42 
48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 
49 

95 

7 

8 
126 

180 

66 

147 

5 

88 

2 

8 
15 

113 

57 

4 

0 

4 

IS 

1 
7 

6 

S 
8 

O 

19 

t 

IM) 

New  York,   N.    Y. 

(Washington 

Heights). 
Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rome. N.Y    

51 

8 
8 
8 

14 
18 
18 

85 

57 

8 

t 

58 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .... 
..  do 

25 
11 

54 

11 

1 

S 

55 

56 

Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Cincinnati  Oral  School  for   the 
Deaf. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Toledo  Deaf-Mute  School 

6 
6 

10 

6 
12 
9 

6 

15 
16 

17 

9 
10 

218 

1 

7 

177 

"i ::.: 

57 

do       

0       4 

58 
59 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oregon 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Scranton,  Pa 

Wilkensburg,  Pa. . . . 

Providence,  RI 

Cedar  Spring,  S.C. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
KnoxviUe,  ^Tenn 

106  .... 

1 

60 
61 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  .... 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  Day  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes .... 

Tennessee  Deaf  smd  Dumb  School 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution 
for  Colored  Youth. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  univer- 
sity of  DesereU 

18 
17 

19 
148 

42 

20 
S46 

35 

61   s 

62 
68 

— 

64 
65 

5 
10 

9 
10 

m 

10 

11 

18 
18 

18 
15 

10 

81 

1 

66 

m 

68 

16 

m 

IS 
48 

8 

• 

69 

do 

6 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,Utah 
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Table  32.— ^dditumoZ  staUstics  of  InstUutUmsfor  (he  deaf,  for  1890-91-<k>nVd. 


Po8t-offlce. 


Names. 


Is 
II 
I" 


II 


9 


Staunton,  Va. 


Vancouver,  Wash.. 
Romney.W.Va 


Delavan,Wi8 

Lacrosse,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


St.  Francis  Station, 

Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis 


The  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Edncauon  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Washington  School  for  Defectire 
Youth. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  ana  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf 

Public  School  for  the  Deaf 

Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the 
Deaf.  ^ 

St.  John*8  Catholic  Deaf -Mute  In- 
stitution. 

Wausau  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 


10 


17 


g-12 

8 

6 
7 


20 
4-«7 


11 


4 

12 


ED  91 ^94 
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Table  ^^.^AddiUoncU  statistics  ofpubUc  institutions  for  Hie  hUnd^for  1890-91. 


Post-ofSce. 

Name. 

1 

•5 

1 
P 

•< 

jl 

1 

Z 
1 

1 

i 

o 
o 

m 
Q 

1 

2 
>% 

o 

1 

1 

9 

3 

* 

9 

e 

t 

8 

Talladega,  Ala 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Ck>lorado  Sprlngs,CoL 
St.  Augustine,  Fla . . . 

Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

California  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Mute  and  the  Blind 

Florida  Blind  and  DeafMute  InsU- 
tute 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

IS 
14 
10 

7 

18-10 
21 
19 

60 
9 

7 
0 

116 
26 

80 
7 

0 

4 

8 

40 

14 

17 
6 

Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  III 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind. 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

12 

7-^ 

20 
20-6 

Indianapolis,  Ind  .... 
Vinton,  Iowa 

81 

100 

.... 

£ 

Wyandotte,  Kans.^.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Industrial  Home. 

T»e  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . . . 

Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind 
and  DeaL 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Bl ind 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

14 
18 

21 
21 

10 
27 

70 
79 

20 

28 
8B 

Baltimore,  Md 

12 
111 

S 

9 

19 
2U 

19 

18 

47 

Do 

2 
87 
21 

16 

149 
T8 

6 
6 

11 

Boston,  Mass 

97 

Lansing.  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn 

88 

Jackson,  Miss 

S*.  Louis,  Mo 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

12 
16 

21 
20 

10 

17 
10 

25 

102 
46 

7 
87 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind 

m 

Batavla,N.  Y 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  .. 
The  North  Carolina  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Ohio  InstituUon  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 
Western   Pennsylvania   Institution 

for  the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  ISlind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution 

for  Colored  Youth. 
Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind 

S-10 

10-11 
8 

8 

0 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

lS-20 
20 

21-22 

RalelglH  N.  C 

46 

80 

8 
62 

4 

25 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oregon 

Phlladelphm,  Pa 

181 

9 
170 

18 

8 
..... 

4 

123 

5 
1M 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C ... 

14 
10 

7-17 
18 

18 
20 

6 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex ^.. 

Do 

10 

20 

20 

9 

Staunton,  Va 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
of  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  lor  the  Blind 

17 

8-12 
11-12 

19 

20 
22 

12 

12 
87 

26 

22 
48 

0 

10 

19 

Romney,  W.  Va 

JanesviUe,  Wis 

18 
41 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1890-91. 
LIST  OP  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 


Address* 

Name. 

ALABAMA. 

Tuscaloosa . 

Alabama  Historical  Society. 

Alaska  Historical  Society. 

Arkansas  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  SonthenvCalif  omlik 

ALASKA. 

Sitka                  

ARKANSAS. 

Xiittle  Rock                — . 

CALIFOBinA. 

Los  Angeles ..... 

San  Francisco 

California  Historical  Society. 
Geographical  Society  of  California. 
Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific. 
Society  of  California  Pioneers. 
Territorial  Pioneers  of  Callfomla. 

Colorado  State  Historical  Society. 

Fairfield  County  HistorlcalSoclety. 
Historical  Society  of  Connecticut. 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNKCnCUT. 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

New  Haven 

New  London ............... 

New  London  County  Historical  Societj. 
Tolland  County  Historical  Society. 
Saugatuck  Historical  Society. 

Delaware  Historical  Society. 

Tolland 

Westport 

DBLAWARB. 

'Wilmington 

•nTOTnTrrr  nw  rv^T.rrM tjt  a 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

St.  Augustine 

GEORGIA. 


Macon 

Savannah  . 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago , 

Jollet 

Ravenswood. 
Springfield.. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson 

Indianapolis 

New  Providence . 

Terre  Haute 

Vincennes 


IOWA. 


Iowa  City. 
Wapello... 


Marysvllle . 
Topeka 


KENTUCKY. 


Danville... 
Frankfort . 
Louisville . 

MaysviUe.. 


American  Historical  Association. 
Columbian  Historical  Society. 


Historical  Society  of  Florida. 


Public  Library  and  Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  Georgia. 


Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  Jollet. 
Ravenswood  Historical  Society. 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 


Madison  Coimty  Historical  Society. 
Indiana  Historical  Society. 
Borden  Institute  Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  the  County  of  Vigo. 
Vincennes  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 


Iowa  State  Historical  Society. 

Hawk  Eye  Pioneer  Association  of  Louisa  County. 


Marshall  County  Pioneer  Association. 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 


Boyle  County  Historical  Society. 

Kentucky  Historical  Society. 

Fllson  Club. 

Louisville  Southern  Historical  Society. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Mason  County* 
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LIST  OP  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES-CONTINUED. 


Address. 

Name. 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

Maine  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

Bangor  Historical  Society. 

Sagadahoe  Historical  Society. 

Pejepscot  Historical  Society. 

Gorges  Society. 

Maine  Historical  Society. 

York  Institute. 

Historical  Society. 

Anne  Arundel  County  Historical  Society. 

German  Historical  Society. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Historical  Association. 

Maryland  Historical  Society. 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  inMar>'laniL 

Harford  County  Historical  Society. 

American  Congregational  Association. 

American  SUUstlcal  Association. 

Arch^ologlcal  Institute  of  America. 

Bostonlan  Society. 

Boston  Memorial  Association. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Military  Historical  Society. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society. 

Webster  Historical  Society. 

American  Congregational  Historical  Society. 

Universalist  Historical  Society. 

Danvers  Historical  Society. 

Dedham  Historical  Society. 

Pecumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association. 

Dorchester  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society. 

Old  Residents'  Hi  torical  Association. 

Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society. 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society. 

PUgrim  Society. 

Historical  Society. 

Historical,  Natural  History,  and  Library  Society. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Watertown. 

Weymouth  Historical  Society 

Historical  Genealogical  Soc^iety. 

Rumford  Historical  Society. 

American  AnUquarlan  Society. 

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity. 

Historical  Society  of  Michigan. 

Wayne  County  IMoneer  Society. 

Houghton  Historical  Society. 

Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society. 

Muskegon  Cotmty  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society. 

Ortonvllle  Historical  Society. 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Mississippi  Historical  Society. 

Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Montana  Historical  Society. 

MAINS. 

Augusta       

Bangor 

Bath 

Brunswick  . .  ....       ...... 

P^r^land 

Saco 

York 

MABTLAND. 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Bel  Air 

IfARSACHUSBTTS. 

Boston 

Chelsea 

Ck>llegeHill 

Danvers 

Dedham 

Deertleld 

Dorchester 

^ 

Lezingrton 

Lowell 

Newburyport 

Plttsfleld 

Plymouth 

Rehoboth 

South  Natick 

Taunton 

Watertown 

Weymouth 

Winchester 

Woburn 

Worcester _ 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

HoiiglT) ton, ......  ..... 

T4in^ing 

Muskegon 

MINNESOTA. 

Ortonvllle 

St.  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Helena 
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LIST  OP  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES— CONTINUED, 


Address. 

« 

Name. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln .— 

Nebraska  Stftie  Historical  Society. 
Nebraska  University  Historical  Association. 

Now  Hampeblre  Historical  Society. 
New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nashua  Historical  Soacty. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Club. 

New  England  Society. 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society. 

Salem  County  Historical  Society. 

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexlca 

Albany  Institute. 

Albion  Historical  Club. 

Cayuga  County  Historical  Society. 

Mohawk  VaUey  Historical  Society. 

Qeneseo  County  Pioneer  AssodatloiL 

Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Chautauqua  Historical  Society. 

Ulster  County  Historical  Society. 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Newburg  Bay. 

American  Archaeological  CounclL 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Sodetj. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

Holland  Society. 

Hoguenot  Society  of  America. 

New  York  Historical  Society. 

U.  S.  CathoUc  Historical  Society. 

Historical  and  Forestry  Society. 

Onondaga  Historical  Society. 

Rochester  Historical  Society. 

Oneida  Historical  Society. 

Waterloo  Historical  Society. 

Jefferson  County  Historical  Society. 

Westchester  County  Historical  Society. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society. 

American  Pioneer  Society. 

German  Pioneer  Society. 

Historical  and  PhUosophlcal  Society  of  Ohio. 

Society  of  Ex- Army  and  Naval  Officers. 

Western  Ileserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

New  England  Society  of  Columbus. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 

Granville  Historical  Society. 

Ashtabula  County  Pioneer  Association. 

Licking  County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Pioneer  Society. 

Pioneer  Society. 

Western  Ohio  Pioneer  Association. 

Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Maimiee  Valley  Pioneer  Association. 

Firelands  Historical  Society  of  Huron  Cotmty. 

Toledo  Historical  and  Geographical  Society. 

Geauga  County  Historical  Society. 

Mahonlnac  Valley  Historical  Society. 

Maumee  valley  Pioneer  ABsociatloo. 

Pioneer  and  Historical  Society. 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBX. 

Concord.-..-.---...-..--..-. 

Contoocook.. ...... ......... 

NashUA  ...-.......---—-.... 

NEW  JEBSBY. 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

Orange  ..  .................. 

Paterson 

Salem         .................. 

Vineland 

NEW  VEXIvX). 

Santa  Fe 

NEW  YOBK. 

Albany  

Albion 

Auburn  . 

BaldwinsvUle 

Batavia 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo .......... ..... 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Mount  Vernon ............. 

Newburg 

New  York 

Nyack 

Onondaga ................. 

Rochester 

XJtlca        

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Whlt«  Plains 

NOBTH  GABOLINA. 

Wilmington ^ 

OHIO. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Granville.-. 

Jefferson  . ... 

Licking 

Madlsonvlllo 

Marietta 

New  Carlisle 

Norwalk 

Perrysburg 

Peru 

Toledo 

OBSGON. 

Astoria 

Buttevllle ', 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle                

Hamilton  Historical  Society  of  Cumberland  County. 

Historical  Society  of  Franklin  County. 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Lutheran  Historical  Society. 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society. 

Lutheran  Historical  Society. 

Llnnosan  Scientific  and  Historical  Society. 

Library,  Art,  and  Historical  Association. 

Moravian  Historical  Society. 

Newport  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  Coimty. 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

Catholic  Historical  Society. 

Friend's  Historical  Society. 

German  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Library  and  Historical  Society. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society. 

Lackawanna  Institute  of  History  and  Science. 

Bradford  County  Historical  Society. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society.    , 

Newport  Historical  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Historical  Society. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

Tennessee  Confederate  Memorial  and  Historical  Association. 

Chambersburg 

Doylestown        ............ 

Gettysburg, 

Hiurisburg  ................ 

Laneaster ... 

Mead  vine 

Nazaretb 

Newport 

Nornstown 

Philadelphia 

(German  town) 

Pittsburg 

Scranton 

Towanda 

Wilkes  Barre 

RHODE  ISULND. 

Newport 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Galveston 

Tennessee  Historical  Society. 
Galveston  Historical  Society. 

VERMONT.              * 

Middlebury 

Middlebury  Historical  Society. 
Vermont  Historical  Society. 

Montpeller ., 

Rutland 

Rutland  County  Historical  Soolsty, 
Southern  Historical  Society. 

VIRGINIA. 

Richmond .» ...    .  . 

Salem 

Virginia  Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College. 

West  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

MorganN)wn 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Pioneer  Club. 

Racine 

Old  Settlers'  Historical  Society. 

LIST  OP  OTHER  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


American  Library  Association. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

American  Water  Works  Association. 

College  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Educational  Association. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 
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ALABAMA. 

Montcomery ............... 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History  and  Ethnology. 

Architects*  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific 
Agassiz  Institute. 

ALASKA. 

Sitka 

ARKANSAS. 
Little  Rock           

CALIFORNIA. 

Mount  Hamilton 

Sacramento ......... ... 

San  r)i«!»g" 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History. 

San  "Pranclsco 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
California  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Microscopical  Society. 
Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Santa  Barbara  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Tuolumne  County  Scientific  Society. 

Santa  Barbara       ......... 

Sonora       .    .......  ....... 

Stockton - 

Society  of  Natural  History. 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  Society. 

CONNBCTICUT. 

Hartford - 

Colorado  Scientific  Society. 
Denver  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Connecticut  Society  for  University  Extension. 
Connecticut  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Merlden  Scientific  Association. 

Merlden 

Mlddletown 

Mlddletown  Scientific  Association. 

New  Haven 

American  Oriental  Society. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences. 

State  Teachers*  Association. 

Young  Men's  Institute. 

Scientific  Society. 

Waterburv  ................ 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Delaware  Horticultural  Society. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WawMngton , 

American  Association  of  Educators  of  Colored  Youth. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

American  Medical  Association. 
Anthropologrlcal  Society  of  Washington. 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Uiologlcal  Society  of  America. 
Chemical  Society  of  Washington. 
EntomolORical  Society  of  Washington. 
Geological  Society  of  America. 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Microscopical  Society. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
National  Geographic  Society. 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 
Woman  s  Anthropological  Society. 

Atlanta  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

IDAHO. 

Boise  City 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

American  Electrical  Society. 

Chicago  Astronomical  Society. 

Chicago  Law  Institute. 

Chicago  Society  for  University  Extension. 

Cook  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Scandinavian  Engineering  Society  of  Chicago. 

State  Natural  History  Society.  , 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. 
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ILLINOIS— contintied. 
Elgin      :-. 

Elffin  Scientific  Society. 

lUmois  State  Teachers^  Association. 

Metroi>olis 

Peoria 

Scientific  Association. 

Virginia 

Central  Illinois  Science  Society. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomlngton 

Indiana  Academy  of  Science. 

BrookvllTe 

BrookviUe  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Indianapolis 

Bar  Association  of  Indianapolis. 

La  Porte 

State  Medical  Society. 

Public  Library  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Aislng  Sun 

Natural  History  Club. 

Indiana  College  Association. 

IOWA. 

Davenport 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dwbuque 

Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Art. 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Muscatine 

Muscatine  Academy  of  Science. 

Trenton 

Henry  County  Institute  of  Science. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Teachers*  Association. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky. 
Athen6e  Louisianaise. 

IIAINB. 

Portland 

New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences. 
New  Orleans  Law  Association. 

Maine  Medical  Association. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

PorUand  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Maryland  InsUtutlon  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Art*. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston - 

Cambridge 

Bar  Association  of  Boston. 

Boston  Scientific  Society. 

Boston  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers. 

Numismatic  Society. 

Entomological  Club. 

Gloucester 

Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Association. 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Salem .• 

Wilbraham 

Essex  Institute. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Union  Philosophical  Society. 

Worcester 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

MIOHIOAN. 

Detroit 

Worcester  Natural  History  Society. 
Detroit  Institute  of  University  Extension. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.. 

Detroit  Medical  AssodaUon. 
Detroit  Scientific  Association. 

Bar  Association. 

St.  Paul 

Civil  Engineers*  Society  of  St.  PauL 

MISSOURL 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Sedalla 

Society  of  Pedagogy. 

Sfdalia  NaturaTHlstory  Socletr. 
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MONTANA. 

Helena 

Montana  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers. 

Fellowship  of  the  New  Life. 

Microscopical  Society  of  Camden. 

Burlington  County  Lyceum  of  History  and  Natural  Science. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

American  Chemical  Society. 

Brooklyn  Entomological  Society. 

Brooklyn  institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Medical  Society  of  Kings  County. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Erie  Cotmty  Medical  Society. 

Natural  Science  Association  of  Staten  Island. 

NEW  JSRSET. 

Bergen  Point 

Camden 

Mount  Holly - 

NEW  YOBK. 

Albany — .. 

Brooklyn...  ............... 

Buffalo „ 

New  Brighton 

New  York 

American  Dante  Society. 

Poughkeeinie ..— — 

American  Ethnological  Society. 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
American  Philological  Socletv. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
American  Society  of  Chxirch  History. 
New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology. 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 
New  York  Law  Institute. 
New  York  Mathematical  Society. 
New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy. 
Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York. 
Society  for  Medlco-Scientlflc  Investigation. 
Technical  Society  of  New  York. 
Poughkeepsie  Society  of  Natural  Science. 

Rochester*  ................. 

Rochester  Academy  of  Science. 

Troy 

Rensselaer  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

ElUha  MitcheU  Science  Society. 
College  Association  of  North  Cfarolina. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati   ,,^_ 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Zoological  Society  of  Cincinnati 
Association  of  Ohio  Colleges. 

Cleveland ....^ 

Oolumbus — .. 

Cleveland  Society  for  University  Extension. 

Ohio  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

State  Medical  Society. 

Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 
Erie  Natural  History  Society. 
State  Agn^lcultural  Society. 

OREGON. 

Portland     

PENNSYLVAKIA. 

AUentown - 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Marietta 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

Media 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science. 

Philadelphia 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Pittsburg , 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

American  Electro-Therapeutical  Association. 

American  Entomological  Society. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

Franklin  Institute. 

Hebrew  Education  Society. 

International  Scientiflc  Association, 

Law  Association  of  PhUadelphla. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

Spring  Garden  Institute. 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

American  Society  of  Mlcroscoplsts. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Iron  City  Microscopical  Society. 
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PKNNSYLVAMIA— cont'd. 

ReadlDg -..- - 

Spencer  F.  Balrd  Naturalists*  Association. 
Welsh  Philosophical  Society. 
PhUosophlcal  Society. 

Scrftnton     ................. 

Westchester 

BHODS  ISLAND. 

Klmrston                .......... 

Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

Providence................. 

TENNXSSn. 

Memphis — 

Bar  Association. 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas        .-  ............... 

Association  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Dallas. 
Geological  and  Scientific  Association. 

Houston 

Palestine.       .............. 

Academy  of  Science. 

San  Antonio 

Literary  and  Scientific  Association. 

VIBOINIA. 

Richmond 

Richmond  Academy  of  Selene  \ 
Richmond  Mechanics*  Institute. 
Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia. 

Roanoke 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Northwestern  Society  of  Engineers. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison 

American  Economic  Association. 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters. 
Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society. 

Oconto 

Wisconsin  Polytechnic  Society. 
Northwestern  Electric  Light  Association. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne . 

Wyoming  Academv  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Letters. 
Wyoming  University  Extension  Association. 

Laramie...... 
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Academios.    Set  Secondary  edacation. 

Accommodations.    8te  also  Seats. 

Adams.  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1186, 
1236. 

Addis,  Wellford,  compilation  cf  cnrricula,  otc,  of 
American  law  schools,  414, 439. 

Add  Ran  Christian  University,  statistics,  1411. 

Administration  and  ornmiKation  of  systems  in 
Kew  Zealand,  45,^;  in  France,  U5.100;  in 
Great  Britain,  125,  132;  In  Wales,  137  j  of 
secondary  edacation  in  England,  139;  in 
Ireland.  151 ;  of  industrial  and  technical 
instrnction  in  Germany,  168;  in  Russia,  197, 
203,210;  of  technical  and  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Hussia,  242;  in  Japan,  266,270,268, 
278.282,310,316,339;  of  higher  education  in 
Italy,  334 ;  of  puhlic  secondary  in  Korea, 
354;'  in  Hawaii,  365,366,  367;  regulation  of 
admission  to  the  study  of  law  in  N.  Y.,  440; 
•  of  kindergarten  instruction  in  Austria,  720 : 
working  of  the  township  system  in  several 
States,  1076. 
See  alio  Management  and  sni>erTision  of  in- 
struction ana  Appropriation  for  instruction. 

Admission  requirements.    See  Higher  education. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  sUtistics  of  school  of,  1170.1188, 
1242. 

Adrian  College,  statistics,  1404 ;  statistics  of  school 
of  theology,  1437. 

Age,  of  school  population  in  the  United  Scates  in 
its  relation  toenrollment.  6, 7, 1164 ;  of  admis- 
sion in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  at  which 
infirmity  occurred,  1487;  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  1496. 

Aggregate  attendance,  in  city  systems,  785. 

Agricultural  colleges.  See  Higher  and  profes- 
sional edncanon. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations,  633. 

Agricaltnre,  recommendations  of  the  First  Rus- 
sian Congress  for  Technical  £ducation.257; 
instruction  in,  in  Italy,  330;  schools  for  the 
heneflt  of,  founded  by  Congress,  579. 
See  alto  Higher  and  professional  education. 

Akron,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1114,  1194, 
1270. 

Alabama,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  ot  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21 :  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17: 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools.  10;  per  centum  of  total 
derived  from  each  sonrce  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  22 ;  expenditure  for 
common  schools,  28-31 ;  name's  of  city  super- 
intendents and  college  presidents,  657, 664: 
'  growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777 ;  school 
statistics  of  cities  of,  785, 1164;  statistics  of 
secordary  edacation,  792, 1202. 1302 ;  number 
of  students  in  each  principal  branch  of  sec- 
ondary schooln,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and 
nni  vei  sities,  814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  professional 
schools,  873, 877, 878, 879;  statistics  of  colored 
population  and  of  schools  for  educating  it, 
961. 962, 963, 064 ;  statistics  of  kindergariens, 
1155;  statistics  of  business  ooUoges.  1458; 
of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474;  for  the 
blind,  1490. 


Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind,  statistics.  1492. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
receipts  from  national  ondo^Ninent^  594;  sta- 
tistics, 1442. 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  1415. 

Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  statistics,  1476. 

Alabama  State  Colored  Normal  School,  receipts 
from  national  endowment,  594. 

Alabama  State  normal  schools,  statistics,  1451. 

Alaska,  e<lncation  in.  923. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  dasa  intervaUi  in,  1008;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1156, 1159, 1174, 1102,  1260. 1453. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

Albany  Homo  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics,  1483. 

Albany  Law  School,  course  of  study,  414;  statis- 
tics 1441. 

Albany  Medical  College,  statistics,  1424. 

Albemiu-Ie  Female  Institute,  statistics,  1420. 

Albert  Lea  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Albion  College,  statistics,  1404. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Missiasippi,  receipts  from  the  nauonal 
endowment,  504 ;  statistics,  1447. 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 
1198. 

Alfred  University,  statistics,  1407. 

Algebra,  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools 
pursuing  study  of,  802,  803,  807,  809;  num- 
ber of  students  pursuing  study  of.  inpnblio 
and  in  private  secondarv  schools,  1203, 1354. 

Allegheny,  Fa.,  class  intervals  in,  1008;  statistics 
of  schooU  of,  1176,  1194.  1282. 

Allegheny  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  839;  sta- 
tistics, 1409. 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1438. 

Alltoitown,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194, 
1282. 

Allentown  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Allen  University,  statistics,  1410,  1470;  statistics 
of  theological  department,  1439;  law  de- 
parijnent  of,  coarse  of  study,  414,  and  sta- 
Ustics,  1441. 

AUewaert.  Evariste,  activity  of.  In  Introducing 
kindergarten  schools  into  Antwerp,  683. 

Alma  College,  statistics,  1404. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 1188. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  statistics  of  kindergartens,  1159; 
statistics  of  schools  of,  1176,  1194,  1282. 

Alvey,  R.  H.,  paper  by,  on  the  endowed  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  the 
United  States,  579. 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  sta- 
tistics, 1476. 

American  Bar  Association,  report  of  committee 
of.  on  legal  education  in  the  United  States, 
376. 

American  Collego  of  Dental  Surgery,  statistics, 
1428. 

American  Eclectic  Medical  College,  statistics, 
1426. 

American  Medical  College,  statistics,  1426. 

American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  847. 

American  Veterinary  College,  statistics,  1432. 

Amherst  College,  scholarsh^  fand  of,  838, 841, 842 ; 
statistics,  1404. 

Amity  College,  statistics,  1401. 

Amsterdam,  Js.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166,1184. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  statistics.  1437. 

Andr6,  Mile.  H.  van  Molle,  account  by,  of  a  day 
in  kindergarten,  690. 

Andrew  Female  College,  statistics,  1415. 
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Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188. 1242. 

Anopoff,  Ivan  A.,  abstract  of  his  report  on  tech- 
nical and  artisan  education  in  Russia,  242. 

Antioch  College,  statistic^,  1409. 

Antwerp,  the  public  kindergartens  of,  083,  695. 

Apurti,  Fcrranti,  introduces  infant  asylums  la 
Italy,  743. 

Apparatus  for  instruction  in  German  industrial 
schools,  108,  175;  in  Rusaia,  232;  In  Japan, 
303. 

Apple  ton,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schooU  of,  1180, 1198. 

Apprenticeship,  conclusions  of  the  first  Rusaiaji 
coninress  on  technical  education,  250. 

Appropriation,  state  and  local,  schools  of  Now 
Zealand  entirely  desendent  upon  state  aid, 
45;  for  support  of  eaacotion  in  France,  100; 
for  support  of  public  education  in  Ureat 
Britain,  128;  for  support  of  education  in 
Scotland.  136  and  noto;  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  in  Wales,  138;  for  sup- 
port of  technical  edncatioti  in  Great  Britain, 
142:  forsupportofedocation  made  through 
science  anu  art  department.  142 ;  for  support 
of  public  education  in  Ireland,  155 ;  for  sup- 
port of  education  for  German  industrial 
schools,  172;  for  support  of  education  in 
Russia,  208:  for  support  of  education  in 
Japan,  279;  for  support  of  education  in 
Italy,  338;  for  support  of  education  in  Ha- 
waii, 367;  national,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  d84 :  for  secondary  instruction  In  the 
Uuitod  States,  811 ;  in  aid  of  professional 
education,  870. 

Argentine  Republic,  statistics  of  attendance, 
teachers,  and  costs  for  schools  of  all  kinds, 
370. 

Arithmetic,  number  of  passes  in,  in  Great  Brit- 
tain,  134 ;  in  Uie  6coles  matemelles,  742. 

Arisona,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
moles,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  oi  com- 
mon  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,  24;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10 ;  average  attendance,  12 ;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17: 
number  of  schoolhouscs  and  ralue  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19:  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22 ;  expenditure  fur  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  siipcrin- 
tendont  and  college  presidents,  657,  065: 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777 ;  school 
stntistics  of  cities  of,  780;  statistics  of  sec- 
ondary education,  793,  811,  1202;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  sec- 
ondarr  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  professional 
schools,  879. 

Arisona  Territorial  Kormal  School,  statistics, 
1451. 

Arkansas  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  mole  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachoi-s,  17; 
number  of  schoolbouses  and  value  of  all 

?>ropcrty  owned  by  common -school  system. 
8 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  uerived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  23-31 ;  names  of  city  superin- 
tendents and  college  presidents,  657,  665: 
growtli  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school 
statistics  of  ciUes  of,  785, 1164 ;  statistics  of 
secondary  education,  793,  811,  1202.  1303; 
number  of  students  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  schools,  801;  statistics  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  814.  810.  817,  820, 
822.  827,  828,  829.  831,  833,  834,  835;  statis- 
tics of  professional  schools,  874,  878,  879; 
statistics  of  colored  population  and  oi 
schools  for  educating  it,  961, 962, 963;  statis- 
tics of  business  colleges,  1458;  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf,  1474;  for  the  blind,  1400. 


A  rk  ansas  City,  Kons.,  statistics  of  schools  of,l  168, 
1186. 

Arkansas  College,  st.ati9ti<^s,  1398. 

Arkansas  Deaf  institute,  statistics.  1476. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  stAtistica.  1442; 
receipts  from  national  endowment,  594 ;  sta- 
tistics of  medical  department,  1422;  atAtia> 
tics  of  branch  normal  college,  1447, 1451. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Biiud.  statistics,  1492. 

Airmstrong,  8.  C.  on  industrial  education  for  the 
colored  race,  980. 

Artriiumber  of  students  of,  in  colleges  for  women, 
1415. 

Asheville  Female  College,  1418. 

AshUnd.  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156,  lldO, 
1198, 1290. 

Ashland  Unireraity.  statistics,  1406. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1174.  IIM. 

Asheville,  K.  C.  stotiatics  of  schools  of,  1150, 1174, 
1194. 1270. 

Asia,  statistics  of  education,  374. 

Assistant  teachers.    See  Teachers. 

Atchison,  Kaos..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155. 
1168. 1186, 1226. 

Athens,  Ga..  sUtUtics  of  schools  of,  1155,  1166. 
1181, 1208. 

Athens  Female  College,  statistics,  1415. 

Athletic  sports.    J^  Physical  training. 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  dass  intervabi  in.  1006;  statistics  of 
schoohi  of,  1106. 1184, 1208. 

Atlanta  BaptUt  Seminary,  staUstics,  1435. 

AtlanU  Medical  CoUege.  statistics,  1423. 

Athiuta  tTnirersity,  scholarship  fund  oC  841 ;  sta- 
tistics. 1390. 

Atlantic  City,  K.  J. .statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190, 1^. 

Attendance,  in  United  States,  in  State  systems  of 
common  schools,  7-11 ;  proper  basis  for  inter- 
state comparison  of,  9;  legislation  respect- 
ing compulsory,  in  the  United  States,  m ;  in 
elementary  scnools  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  126,  132,  184,  155;  on  chwses  of 
science  and  art  department,  143;  at  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Irtland,  156;  in  Germany,  on 
"continuation  schools."  170;  compulsory  in 
Japan.  803 ;  duplication  of  ,in  recording,  dis- 
cussed, 1011.  . 
See  alio  Aggregate  attendance.  Average  daily 
attendance,  and  Studento. 

Auburn,  He.,  statistics  of  achooU  of;  1155,1166,1186. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  staUstics  of  schools  of,  1174, 1192, 
1260. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  statistics.  1437. 

Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  50. 

Auckland  University  College,  89. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minn.,  statistics.  1405, 1437. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155, 1166, 
1184,1208. 

Augusta,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1186, 
1282. 

Augnstana  College,  statistics,  1401. 

Augustana  Theotogioal  Seminary,  statistics,  1436. 

Augustlnion  College  of  St.  Thomas  of  ViUonova, 
theological  department  of,  statistics.  1439. 

Aurora,  111.,  staUstics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1IS4, 1210. 

AusUn.  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1156.  1178, 
1198. 1290. 

Austin  CoUege,  stotisUcs,  1411. 

Australia,  statisUcs  of  elementary'  education,  374; 
education  in  law.  551. 

Atistria,  industrial  edncaUon,  179;  statiatirs  cf 
attendance,  teachers,  and  coot  for  schoobi 
of  all  kinds,  369;  staUsUca  of  law  schools, 
454;  statutory  regulaUons  oonoeming  kin- 
dergartens, 7^0. 

Avalon  College,  statisUcs,  1405. 

Average  daily  attendance,  in  the  United  States, 
1, 38. 785, 1165 ;  compared  with  enroUmeBt,  12 ; 
in  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain,  127, 
188, 134 ;  manner  of  obtaining  in  Groat  Brit- 
ain, 129;  in  elementary  schools  of  Ireland, 
162;  of  colored  population,  061;  in  business 
colleges,  1459. 

Avery  Normal  Institute,  statistics,  1457. 


Baden,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  aad  cost 
for  schools  of  all  kinds,  869. 
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BaccalanrcAtc.    Ste  Degrees. 
Baker  Theological  Institute,  1430. 
liaker  Uuiversity.  staiiatica,  140*i. 
Baldwin  Univeraity.  atatlatics,  1408. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  aaethoda  of  promotion  in,  997, 

elaaa  iBtervala  in,  1006;  ataliaticsof  achools 

of,  1158,1168,1186. 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sargerr,  statistics, 

1428. 
Baltimore  Medical  CoDege,  statistics  of,  1123. 
Baltimore  University  School  of  Law,  course  of 

study,  424;  School  of  Medicine,  statisliea, 

1423. 
Bangor,  Mo  ,  statistics  of  seheols  of,  1158,1168, 

1186, 1232. 
Bangor  Theological  Sominarv,  statistics,  1436. 
Bapti-st  Female  College,  statistics,  1418. 
Barnard,  Frank  J.,  views  of,  on  jnromotion  of  pub- 

lie  schools,  Ot^. 
Barnard  College,  scholarship  fiind  of,  839;  statis- 

Ucs,  1414. 
Barringer,  William  N.,on  ii«qiient  promotions, 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  on  the  progress  of  the  colored 
race, 977. 

Bartliolomew  English  and  Classical  School,  sta- 
tistics, 1410. 

Bates'  College,  scbohu-shipfund  of,  837;  statistics, 
1403.  • 

Bath,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168. 1186, 1232. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188, 1242. 

^ttle  Creek  College,  statistics,  1404. 

Bavaria,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  tor  schools  of  all  kinds,  309. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170,  U88, 
1242. 

Baylor  Female  College,  statistics,  1420. 

Baylor  University,  statistics,  1411. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1172, 1190. 

Beardsley,  E.  J.,  on  promotion  intervals.  1000. 

Beatrice,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172,  1190, 
.1254. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 
1194. 

Belgium,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
coMt  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  statistics 
of  law  schools,  454;  pnblic  kindergartens  in, 
670. 

Bellaire.  Ohio,  statiaUcs  of  schools  of,  1174, 1194, 
1270. 

BeUeviile,  111,,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166,  U84, 
1210. 

Belmont  College,  statistics,  1408. 

Beloit  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  statistics, 
1413. 

Biddle  University,  statistics,  1407;  theological 
department  of,  statistics,  1437^ 

Beaumont  Hospital  Medical  College,  statistics, 
1424. 

Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  CoHege,  statistics,  1425. 

Benedict  College,  statistics  of  (leological  depart- 
ment of,  1419. 

Benefactions,  to  colleges  and  universities,  828;  to 
professional  schools,  871. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, statistics,  1426. 

Benzonia  College,  statistics,  14M. 

Bequests.    ^eeBenefkctions. 

Bexea  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  837 ;  statistics, 
1402. 

Berlin,  establishment  of  kindergartens  in,  713. 

Bethany  College  (Kans.),  sUtisfics,  1402. 

Bethany  College  (W.  Va.),  statistics,  1412. 

Bethel. College  <Ky.),  scholarship  fund  of,  837 ;  sta- 
tistics, 1403. 

Bethel  College  (Tenn.). statistics,  1411. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1186, 
1236. 

Bibliography,  of  education  in  law.  565. 

BiddefoTd,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168. 1180, 
1232. 

Blnghamton,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schoobt  of,  1174, 
1192,  1260. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182,  1202;  normal  training  school,  statis- 
tics, 1451. 

Birminghiamv  Eng-,  <Jr«e  grammar  school  at,  130, 
note. 


Blind,  number  of  schools  for.  in  Russia,  236;  edu- 
cation of,  in  Japan,  307» 
Blackburn  University,  statistics,  1400. 
Black  Hills  College,  statisUcs,  1410. 
Blind,  statistics  of  schools  fbr  educating,  1400. 
Bloomington,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 

1184.  1210. 
Bloomington  Law  School,  statistics  of,  1440. 
Blue  Mountain  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 
Bolivia,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 

cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 
Bolton,  H.  Canington,  plea   for   a   library   of 

science,  1066. 
Bonds,  recf^iptsfrom  sales  of,  by  city  systems  of 

public  schools,  1183. 
Bookkeeping,  time  devoted  to  the  study  of,  in 

French  lyc^e,  119;  number  of  passes  in,  in 

Great  Britain,  136. 
Borden  town  Female  College,  statiaiics,  1418. 
Boston,  Mass.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 

of  schools  of,  1156,1168, 1186,  1236;  insUtu- 

tions  of,for  neglectedanddepravedchildren, 

statistics,  1506. 

Boston  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838;  statis- 
tics, 1404. 
Boston  Normal  School,  statistics,  1452. 
Boston  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  838,  841, 

842;  statistics,  1404;  school  of  law,  course 

of  study.  414,  and  statistics,  1410;  statistics 

of  school  of  medicine  of,  1427 ;  statistics  of 

theological  department,  1437. 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

statistics,  1433. 
Boston  Dental  College,  statistics,  1428. 
Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 

1433. 
Botany^  stud  v  of,  in  agricultural  colleges,  606. 
Bowdom  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  ^7 ;  uni- 

versitjr  extension  in,  844;  statistics,  1103; 

statistics  of  medical  school  at,  1423. 
Bowdon  College,  statistics,  1399. 
Boydon,  C.  F.,  on  advanced  work  In  grammar 

grades.  1003. 
Boycsen,  Hialmar   BJortb,  on  the  influence  of 

sectarian  schools,  1050. 
Boykin,  J.  C,  compilation  respecting  education 

in  civics  in  elementary  schools,  441;  paper 

by.  on  class  intervals  m  city  public  schools, 

981. 
Braddpck,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1176,  1194. 
Braden,  J.,  on  business  opening  for  the  colored 

race,  979. 
Bradford,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1104, 

1282. 
Brandcr,  Mrs.,  paper  by,  on  the  kindergarten  in 

Madras,  775. 
Braxil,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,    and 

cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 
Breslau.  establishment  of  kindergartens  in,  708. 
Brewer  Normal  School,  statistics,  14'>7. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 

1182,  1206. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 
1186,1736. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  satistlcs  of  schools  of,  1155, 
1168, 1186. 1236. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  promotion  intervals  in,  998; 
class  intervals  in.  1008;  statistics  of  schools 
of,  1174.  1192,  1260;  statistics  of  training 
school  for  teachers,  1453 ;  statistics  of  tru- 
ant school,  1507. 

Brooklyn  Homeopathic  Hospital  Training  School 
for  N arses,  1433. 

Brooklyn  Maternity  and  New  York  State  School 
for  Training  Nurses,  1433. 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1433. 

Brooks,  £4lward,  on  prcnnotion  intervals,  998. 

Brown,  Addison,  need  of  endowment  for  research 
in  science.  1060. 

Brown,  George  P.,  reports  on  educational  statis- 
tics. 1013. 

Brown,  William  Le  Koy,  address  ot,  before  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stattons,  644. 

Brownsville  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 
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Brown  Unlveraiiy,  action  of,  with  regard  to 
women  stuaenU.  815;  tcholartbip  fund  of, 
840,841,  842;  the  study  of  psycbology  at, 
1140;  Atatistics,  1410;  agricultural  and  me- 
chanicnl  department,  statistics,  1444. 

Brunswick  Home  School,  statistics,  1502.    - 

Brussels,  kindergarten  training  in,  G81. 

Brjn  Mawr  College,  scbolorahip  fund  of.  839, 843; 
statistics,  1414. 

Bnchtel  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  839,  841, 
1408. 

Bncknell  University,  scholarship  ftuid  of,  839; 
sUtistics,  1409. 

BulTalo,  N.  Y..  class  intervals  in,  1008;  statisUca 
of  schools  of,  U56.  U59, 1174, 1192, 1260. 

Buffalo  General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Knrses.  1433. 

Buffalo  University,  Law  School  of,  course  of 
study,  415;  and  statistics.  144. 

Buildings  and  apparatus, in  United  States,  number 
oQiublic  schoolbouses,  1. 2, 18,30, 38,780, 1165, 
1182, 1183 ;  value  of,  used  for  higher  education, 
811;  amount  expended  for.  by  public  nor- 
mal schools,  871;  possessed  by  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  1442; 
value  of,  possessed  by  schools  for  the  special 
classes,  1474, 1479, 1490,  1404,  1497, 1500, 1501, 
1503, 1504,  1506;  of  higher  primary  schools 
of  Paris,  107,  and  of  the  solles  d'asile  of 
France,  723;  in  Japan,  802;  in  Russia,  231; 
voluntary  contributions  for,  280 ;  in  Korea, 
355;  of  the  infant  asylums  of  Italy,  745; 
proper  arrangement  of,  1042. 
See.  alio,  Expenditures  and  seats. 

Bulgaria,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  309. 

Buls,  M.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Brussels,  on  kindergarten  training,  681. 

Burke,  John,  on  promotion  intervals,  9W. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 
1184,1220. 

Burlington.  Vt.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 1198. 

Bumham  Industrial  Farm,  statistics,  1507. 

Buvritt  College,  statistics,  1411. 

Business,  instruction  in,  in  Germany,  188;  in 
Japan,  309;  in  Italy,  331;  number  of  stu* 
dents  in  colleges  and  universities  pursuing 
a  course  of,  817 ;  statistics  of  schools  giving, 
1458,  1409. 

Bussy  Institution,  statistics,  1449. 

Butler,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194. 

Butler  University,  statistics,  1401. 

Butte  City,  Mont.,  sUtistica  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190. 

€• 

Cairo,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1184, 1210 

Caisse  des  ^coles,  in  France,  740. 

Caldwell  College,  statistics,  1416. 

California,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3^  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
'  lation  and  children  5-18,  21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term.  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  sciioolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common  school  sysfom, 
18 ;  income  from  ^l  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
iVom  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  sohools,  23^  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34;  names  of  city  superintendents 
and  oollego  presidents,  657,  065;  school 
statistics  of  cities  of,  786, 1164;  statistics  of 
secondary  education.  703, 1202,1304;  growth 
of  tho  kindergarten  in,  777;  number  of  stu- 
dents ip  each  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 814,  810,  817,  820,  822,  827, 828. 829, 
831.  833,  834,  835;  sUtiRtics  of  professional 
schools,  874,  877,  878,  879;  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartens, 1155;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1458;  of  institution  for  the  doaf,  1475; 
for  tho  blind,  1401 :  for  the  feeble-minded, 
1497;  for  Juvenile  delinquents,  1505. 


California  College,  acholarship  ftand  of,  637;  atA 
tUUcs,  1399. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1490. 

California  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  statisUca,  149§1 

California  Industrial  School,  statistics,  1506. 

California  Institution  ior  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
tho  Blind,  statistics,  1476, 1492. 

California  Medical  CoUege,  atatisUcs,  1426. 

California  State  Kormal  Schools,  statiaties,  1451. 

Calvin  College,  statistics,  1408. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  methods  of  promotion  in,  991; 
class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics  of  acboolt 
of.  1156, 1168, 1186, 1236;  atatiatica  of  truant 
school,  1507. 

Camden,  K.  J.,  clasa  intervala  in,  1006;  statistica 
of  schools  of,  1173, 1190. 

Campbell  University,  sUtistios,  1402. 

Canton.  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 1194, 
1272. 

Canada,  statistics  of  attendance,  teaoh<*rs,  and  cost 
for  schools  of  all  kinds,  870;  education  in 
law  in.  549. 

Canisins  College,  statistics,  1407. 

Canterbury  College,  88. 

Canton  Theological  School,  statistics,  1437. 

Capital  University,  statistics,  1408. 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194, 
■     1282. 

Carleton  College,  scholarabip  fund  of,  841 ;  atatia- 
tiC8,1405. 

Came,  K.  L.,  on  promotion  intervala,  096. 

Carpentry.    See  Manual  training. 

Carson  and  Xewman  College,  statistics,  1411. 

Carthage  College,  statistics,  1400. 

Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  statistics.  1405. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  sUtistics,  1449. 

Case  system  of  instruction,  in  law,  380. 

Catawba  College,  statistics,  1407. 

Cathedral  School  for  the  Deaf,  atatiatica,  1485. 

Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  t^  . 
statistics,  1485. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family  and 
Pio  Kono  College  statistics,  14A7. 

Catholio  University  of  America,  the  study  of 
psychology  at,  1140;  statistics,  1435. 

Cedar  Bluff  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  atatiatica  of  schools  of,  1166. 
1184,1222. 

Centenaiy  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Central  Alabama  Academy,  statistics,  1456. 

Centra]  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841;  statis- 
tics, 1405. 

Central  College  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeona,  sta- 
tistics, 1423. 

Central  FaUs,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  of  1178, 
1196  1288. 

Central  Female  College  (AUk).  atatiatica,  1415. 

Centr.^!  Female  College  (Mo.),  statistics,  1418. 

Central  Female  Institute,  statistics,  1417. 

Central  Indiana  Kormal  School,  statistics,  1456. 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mates, 
statistics.  1477. 

Central  Kormal  College,  statiatics,  1456. 

Central  Pennsylvania  College,  scholarship  fond 
of,  839;  statistics,  1409. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  scholarship  fond  o^ 
840;  statistics,  1411 ;  law  departraeDt  oC 
course  of  study,  415:  statistics  of  la  w  depart- 
ment of,  1441;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of,  1426;  statistics  of  dental  depart- 
ment of,  1429;  statistics  of  pharroaceatieal 
department  of,  1431;  statistics  of  theologi- 
cal department  of,  1439. 

Central  University,  scholarship  ftind  of,  837;  sta- 
tistics, 1403;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of,  14^;  atatiatica  of  dental  depait- 
ment,  1428. 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  statistics,  1401. 

Central  Wealeyan  College,  scholarship  fond  eC 
838:  statistics  (Mo.),  1405;  sUtiatics,  theo- 
logical department  of,  1437. 

Ontre  College,  scholarship  fund  of;  837;  statia- 
tics, 1403. 

Chaddock  College,  statiatics,  1401;  school  of  law 
of,  course  of  study,  416;   statisUca,  1440; 
medical  college,  statistics,  1423. 
Chaffee  College  of  Agriculture,  sUtistics,  1449. 
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Chandler  Solentifio  Department  of  DartmouUi 
CoUege.  statistics,  1449. 

ChappeU  HUl  Female  CoUege,  statistics.  1420. 

CbarMstOD,  8.  C,  statistics  ef  kindergartens, 
1150;  Statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 1^,  1288. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  statisUos  of  schools  of.  1174, 1194. 

Chattaneoga,  Tenn.,  statistics  of  kindergartens, 
1159;  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178. 1196. 

Chattanooga  Medical  College,  statistics,  1425. 

Chelsea.  lUss.,  sUUstios  ofschools  of,  1108, 1188, 
1238. 

Chemistrv,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in  French 
l.ycee,119;  in  secondary  schools  of  Japan, 
293;  in  agricultural  eouoges,  807;  namher 
of  stodonts  in  secondary  schools  pnrsalng 
study  of,  803, 808, 807,809;  niunher  of  public 
high  school  students  studying,  1203 ;  num- 
ber of  students  in  private  secondary  schools 
pursuing  study  ot  1351. 

Chester,  Pa.,  methods  of  promotion,  994 ;  statis- 
tics of  schools  of,  1176, 1191, 1282. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 1200, 
1300. 

Chicago,  111.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics  of 
sdiools  of.  1157, 1160, 1184, 1210;  statistics  of 
day  schools  for  the  deaf,  1482. 

Chicago  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
statistka,  1436. 

Chicago  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  CoUege,  statistics, 
1427. 

Chicaeo  Manual  Training  School,  atatistics  of, 
1450. 

Chicago  Medical  CoUege.  statistics,  1423. 

Chic4<go  Ophthalmic  College,  statistics,  1437. 

Chicago  Physio-Medical  College,  sUtistics,  1427. 

Chicago  Polyclinic  statistics,  1427. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  stati8tics^435. 

Chicago  Veterinary  CoUegr,  statistics,  1432. 

Chickasaw  Female  Collese,  statistics,  1417. 

Chicopeo,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 
1186. 

Chief  State  school  officers,  Ust  of,  655. 

Chile,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost 
for  scl;ools  of  aU  kinds,  870. 

ChiUicothc  Ohio,  statistics  of  schooU  of,  1176, 
1194. 1272. 

China,  law  snd  lawyers  in,  562. 

Chippewa  Fnlls,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of, 
1180. 1198, 1298. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  statistics,  1119. 

ChriHtcburch  Boys'  High  School  65. 

ChriUian  Biblical  Institute,  statistics,  1437. 

Christian  Brothers'  CoUege,  statistics,  1411. 

Christian  Female  CoUege.  statistics,  1418. 

Christian  Univer8i^,suUsUcs,  1405. 

Christ's  CoUf  ce  anuGraromar  School,  64. 

Christ's  Hospital  School,  Loudon,  140. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  class  in torvals  in,  1008;  statis- 
tics of  schools  of,  1159,  1176, 1194,  1272;  sta- 
tistics of  day  school  for  the  deaf,  1482. 

Cincinnati  CoUege,  law  school  of,  course  of  study. 
415;  statistics  of  law  school,  1441.  • 

Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  sta- 
tistics. 1425. 

Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1431. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  statistics,  1507. 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  statistics.  1453. 

Cincinnati  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics, 
1482. 

Cincinnati  PolycUnio,  statistics,  1427. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  CoUege,  statistics,  1419. 

Cities,  increase  of,  cause  diminution  of  attend- 
ance, 11 ;  class  intervale  in,  1005, 1006 ;  statis- 
tics of  school  systems  of,  in  United  States, 
1164. 

City  of  London  School,  curriculum  of,  148. 

Civics,  as  a  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  441. 

Claflin  University,  statistics,  1410, 1447. 

Claremont  College,  statistics,  1410. 

CUrke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  statistics,  1485. 

dark  Unirersity  (Ga.),  statistics,  1400. 

Clark  University  (Mass.),  scholarship  ftmd  ot 
842 ;  tbe  study  of  psychology  at,  1141 ;  statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Class,  formation,  discipUne,  and  size  of.  Am  man- 
M^ement  and  aunerviaion  of  instruction. 
For  class  Instmcuon  see  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Classics,  number  of  studenta  in  pobUc  high 
schools  preparing  for  coUege  classical 
course,  1203;  studenta  in  private  secondary 
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See  alto  Latin,  Greek,  and  lanenage  study  of. 

Classification.  See  management  and  suj^rviaion 
of  instruction. 

Clendenen,  T.  C,  on  promotion  intervals,  1002. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  method  of  gradation,  99u;  class 
intervals  In,  1008;  statistics  of  schools  of, 
1159,1176,  1194.  1272;  statistics  of  normal 
training  school,  1453. 

Cleveland  CoUege  for  Women,  statistics,  1414. 

Clifton  CoUege,  curriculum  of,  149. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1160.  1184, 
1222. 

Clinton,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155, 1168, 
1188,1230. 

Clinton  CoUege.  statistics,  1410. 

CUnton  Presbyterian  CoUege.  statistics,  1410.      ■ 

Cobb  Divinity  School,  statistics,  1430. 

Coe  CoUege,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  statistics, 
1401. 

Coeducation,  of  the  races,  reasons  against,  907. 

Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  statistics,  1449. 

Cohoes,  K.  T.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1150, 1174, 
1192. 

Colby  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  sta- 
tistics, 1403. 

Coleman,  E.  K..  views  of.  In  classification,  in  city 
pubUc  schools,  994. 

Colfax  CoUege,  statistics.  1412. 

Colgate  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  839;  sta- 
tistics. 1407. 

CoHege  for  Young  Ladies,  statistics,  1410. 

CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
statistics,  1443. 

CoUego  of  Charleston,  statistics,  1410. 

CoUege  of  Emporia,  statistics,  1403. 

CoUege  of  Montana,  statistics,  1400. 

CoUege  of  New  Jersey,  scholarship  fund  of,  838. 
842;  statistics,  1400;  statistics  of  scientifio 
department,  1440. 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  statistics,  lil5. 

CoUege  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
statistics,  1481. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Boston),  sta- 
tistics, 1423. 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Keokuk), 
statistics,  1423. 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of 
^ew  York,  1425. 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Balti- 
more, statistics,  1423. 

CoUego  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago, 
statistics,1423. 

CoUege  of  St.  Francis,  scholarship  fund  of,  839; 
statistics,l407. 

CoUege  of  the  iJible,  theological  course  of,  statis- 
tics, 1430. 

CoUege  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  statistics,  1405. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  statistics.  1407. 

CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  scholarship  fund  of; 
838;  statistics,  1404. 

CoUege  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  statistics, 
1403. 

CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  statistics.  1400. 

CoUege  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  statistics,  1410. 

CoUege  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  and  State  Normal 
^hool,  statistics.  1454. 

CoUeges.    See  Higher  and  professional  education . 

Colorado,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  cnildren  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
pubUc  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  aversse  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  aU  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
oommon  schools,  22;  expenditure  tor  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 84;  names  of  city  superintendents 
and  coUege  presidents,  057, 0o6;  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics 
«f  dties  of;  780,  U04;  statistics  of  secondaiy 
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Coiti^o    Contlnnwl 

ediicaUoD.70n,  811, 1201, 1305;  namber  of  ftta- 
dents  in  encfa  principal  brmneh  of  aeoondarT- 
•ehools,  801 ;  statistics  of  ooUeges  and  ani> 
veraities,  814,  816.  817.  820,  622,107,828,829, 
831,633,634,  885;  aUtisiios  of  pro<\BSsloBal 
schools,  874,  677.  879;  statistics  of  kinder- 

Krtens,  1155;  statistics  of  bnsiacss  ool* 
jM,  1468;  of  insiitatSons  for  tbe  deaf; 
m&;  for  tbe  blind,  1481 ;  for  Javenile  delin- 
qnents.  1505. 

Colorsdo  Agricaltaral  OoUege,  rsoeipts  from  nat- 
nral  endowment.  5M;  sUtistics.1442. 

Colorado  College,  scbolarsbfp  fond  of.  837. 

Colorado  InstitationfortheBdoeation  of  tbe  Mnte 
and  the  Blind,  statistics,  1476, 1402. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  statistics  of  schools  of, 
1157,1164,1182,1204. 

Colored  race,  instruction  in  Mricnltore  and  tbm 
mechanic  arts,  620 ;  benein  of  normsl  schools 
to,  624;  nnmbor  in  secondary  schools,  792; 
percentage  of,  among  secondary  students, 
808;  difflcolties  in  the  education  ot  915: 
education  of.  061 ;  statistics  ol  schools  of  all 
grades  for,  146B. 

Colombia,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1196, 
1282. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1 178. 1106. 

Culuinbia  Atbenieum.  statistics  of,  1419. 

Columbia  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  889.  842; 
university  extension  in,  845;  fellowship  for 
scientific  research,  1063;  tbe  study  of  pey- 
cbology  at,  1142;  statistics,  1407 ;  school  of 
law,  course  of  study  of,  415;  eariy  action  of, 
in  requiring  UnsmsUc  attainments  on  the 
part  of  matriculates  in  its  law  school,  439 ; 
statistics  of  law  department  of,  1441 ;  statis- 
tics of  medical  department  of,  1425;  school 
of  mines.  1440. 

Columbia  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  sta- 
tistics, 1476. 

Columbian  University,  statistics,  1300;  law  school 
of.  course  of  study,  417;  statistics  of  law 
school,  1410;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment, 1423;  Htatistics  of  dental  department 
1428 :  statistics  of  Corcoran  scientiflc  school 
of,  1449. 

Columbus,  Qa.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1166, 11S4, 
12i:8. 

Columbus.  Ohio,  statistics  of  school  of,  1156, 1169, 
1176,1104,1272. 

Columbus  Medical  College,  statistics,  1425. 

Commercial  sclioola.  ^S^  Business,  instruction  in. 

Cunipuliiory  attendance.    See  Age. 

Conconl,  N*.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156, 1172, 
1100.1256. 

Concordia  College,  statistics,  1401, 1486. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  statistios,  1437. 

Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  statistics,  1415. 

Congress,  proceedings  of  the  first  (Rossian),  for 
technical  education.  253. 

Connecticut,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  maloa,  3;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,  21 ;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools.  7;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools.  10;  average  attendance.  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers. 
17 ;  number  of  schoolhouscs  and  value  of  all 
pro[)erty  owned  by  common-school  system, 
16 :  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centom  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  su))port  of 
common  schools,  22 ;  expenditure ior  common 
schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attendance, 
34;  names  of  city  superintendents  and  col- 
lege presidents,  657, 665;  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in,  777;  school  statistics  of  cities 
of.  785, 1164 :  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, 702, 811, 1204. 1J05 ;  number  of  students 
in  each  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colloges  and  uni- 
versities. 813.810,817.820,  822,  827,  828,  820. 
831,833.  834,  8:^;  statistics  of  proresMional 
schools,  873,  877,  878.  870;  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartens, 1155;  statistics  of  business  col- 
legos,  1458,1501;  of  institutions  fertile  deaf, 
1474,  1484;  for  the  feeble-minded.  1497,  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  1504. 


ConBMtioiit  SohMl  fbr  Imbeeilea,  atatistfas,  UM. 

ConnecticutState  Normal  Sohoobi,  statteties,  1451. 

Conoeetieut  State  Beform  School,  atatistUrs,  1506. 

Connecticat  TnOainc  School  for  Kurses,  statia- 
ties,1423. 

Contract  sehools  of  Altaka,  623,  oao. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Sfaepberd.  atatistioa,  1506. 

Cook  County  Normal  SobooU  sUtlstics,  145L 

Cooper  Limestone  Institute,  statistios,  1419. 

Cooper  Medical  College,  statistios.  1422. 

Cooper  Memorial  College,  statistics,  1402. 

Cooper  Normal  Callfwe,  statistics,  MIS,  1456. 

CorhDth  Female  CoUege,  statistios,  1417. 

Cornell  College,  sohoUrship  fund  of,  837,830, 842; 
statistios,  1401;  the  study  of  psy cbology  at, 
1142;  statiatiM,  1407;  law  department  of, 
course  of  study,  416;  school  of  law,  1441; 
agricultural  ooll^(e  of,  receipts  from  tbe 
national  endowment,  564;  ataostics  of  affci- 
cultoral  college,  1443. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  ataBsUcaof  achoolsof,  in4,  1192. 

Corvallis  CoUege,  statistics,  1409. 

Cost  of  education.    See  Expenditures. 

Costa  Bica,  statistios  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  870. 

Cotner  University,  aUtisUos,  1406;  statistica  of 
medical  department  of,  1424. 

Cottingham,  W.  w.,  on  promotion  intert-als,  1001. 

Cooncil  Blnfiis,  Iowa,  statisUcs  of  schoola  of,  1166, 
1184,  1222. 

Courses  of  study.    See  Cnrricnlum. 

Covington.  Ky.,  statisUcs  of  school  of,  1166, 1186. 

Cox,  Charles  *P.,  on  the  advantages  to  teachers 
accruing  from  mutual  alliance,  1096. 

Crtehes.    See  Kindergartens. 

Creighton  College,  statistics,  1406. 

Cromer  Theological  Seminary,  stotistioa,  1496. 

Cumberland  Universtty.  statiaUes,  1411;  lav 
school  of,  course  of  study,  417  statistica  of 
law  school,  1441;  atetistios  of  tbeolagioal 
school,  1439. 

Cumberland  Female  CoUege,  statistics.  1420. 

Curriculum,  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
schools  in  New  Zealand,  46, 53-9i2 ;  in  France, 
of  elementary  and  socondary  schools,  90. 
106,119;  of  elementary  schools  in  Grtrat 
Britain,  133  and  note.  134 ;  of  several  Kag- 
lish  secondary  acbools.  145;  of  Irish  olemeu- 
tary  schools,  159:  of  Irish  training  collegia 
for  teachers.  100;  faults  fluently  found, 
in,  of  industrial  schools,  160;  of  schools  in 
Knssia,  217;  of  the  Kossian  technological 
and  industrial  schools,  2441  of  scboou  of 
several  rrades  of  Japan,  277,  200.  285.  204. 
296;  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Italj-,  836; 
of  tbe  demontary  school  of  Korea.  850; 
usual,  in  law  schools.  379;  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  in  law  schools,  283 ;  «f 
European  law  schools,  406;  of  tbe  several 
law  schoohi  of  the  United  States,  414 ;  of 
law  schools  of  Europe.  473 :  of  Canadian  lair 
siAiools,  549:  of  Anstralbtn  law  seboola, 
651 ;  of  Spanish  American  law  sobools.  553; 
of  Japanese  law  schools,  557 ;  statutory  pro- 
vision concerning  that  of  the  coUegcs  en- 
dowed by  the  act  of  Congress  of  18W,  506; 
of  the  colleges  of  agricuUnre  and  tbe  me- 
chanic arts.  605;  of  tbe  kinderi;arte*ns  of 
the  cities  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  606;  of 
training  school  for  Brealau  kindergAitnera, 
700:  of  the8Allesd'asile.728;  opposition  to 
tbe  true  kindergarten.  714,  T36 ;  or  the  6col«s 
maternelles  of  Paris,  741;  of  the  Froebel 
Institute  at  Nanle9,747 ;  of  secondary  schoola 
in  the  United  States,  800;  of  university  ex- 
tension course,  8IH;  weakness  of  the  eleoucn- 
tary,  in  Virglnis,  911 ;  gradation  of,  in  ci^ 
public  schools,  081, 1006;  object  of  strengtii- 
ening  elementary,  in  Massachtraetta, 
1037 :  three  years'  college  curriculum,  criti- 
cised, 1089;  readjustment  of,  1042;  need  of 
reform  in,  of  rural  sobools,  1053 ;  number  of 
years  required  to  complete,  in  city  systefna 
of  public  schools,  1165;  length  of  in  proftia- 
sional  schools,  1422. 1435, 14%,  145L 
See  aleo.  Study  of  language,  and  name  of  each 
study;  alio.  Programme  for  Ume  devoted 
to  each  study,  atid  Term  for  annual  dura- 
tion of  study ;  oiw,  Methods  of  lastmctiott. 
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^afl©a,^607. 

I  School,  atatiaUca,  1507. 

Dakota  bcbool  for  Deaf  Mates,  atatiftioa,  1478. 

Dakota  Umrcrsity,  statistics,  1410. 

DaUas,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1178,1198, 1290. 

Dalton  Female  Colle^se,  st«taatios.  1415. 

Danbnry,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164«  1182, 
1206. 

Daniels,  C.  A.,  on  oUsaificatisD.  1001. 

Danville,  111.,  statiafeics  of  schools  of.IMe,  1184. 
1212. 

Danville,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  of.USO.  1198. 

Danville  CoUeee  for  YonngLadies,  statistics,  1420. 

Dartmouth  College,  soholwship  fond  of,  838;  sta- 
tistics, 1400;  statistics  of  scientific  depart- 
ments. 1449;  medical  department  of,  statis- 
tics, 1424. 

Daughters  College,  statistics,  1410. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  sUtisiies  of  schools  of.  1166. 1184, 
1222. 

Davenport  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Davidson  CoUege,  scholmhip  f^ind  of^  839 ;  statis- 
tics, 1407. 

Days,  aggregate  nnmber  of  attendance  in  schools 
ot^U.  S..  1, 13.    See  aUo  Term. 

Dayton.  Ohio,  atatistics  of  schools  of,  1176. 1194. 
1272. 

Deaf,  number  of  institntions  for,  in  Rnsaio,  236; 
education  of,  in  Japan.  307;  statistics  of  in- 
stitntions for  the  education  of.  1474.  1481, 
1484. 

Decatur,  III.,  statisticsof  schools  of,1166, 1184, 1212. 

Dofiunce  CoUcge,  statistics,  1457. 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  on  literature  and  moral 
training,  1053. 

Degree,  institution  of  ik  in  science,  in  France,  111 ; 
changes  in  the  French  bacealaoreate.  116; 
kind  conferred  at  oom^detion  of  coarse  of 
French  lyc^e,  116 ;  examination  for.in  Italian 
oni  versiiios,  884 :  in  Korea.  359, 860 ;  examin- 
ation for  law,  in  England,  449 ;  action  of  Yale 
tJniversity  regarding  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  815; 
number  of  students  in  several  dej^ree  courses 
of  colleges  and  universities,  817,  S20 ;  number 
conferrod  by  colleges  and  univeiftities,  KS9, 
831 ;  possession  of,  as  a  license  to  exercise  a 
profession,  865;  oonferred  by  technological 
schools,  868;  conferred  by  profesMonal 
schools,  873, 877. 878 ;  in  professional  schools 
having  a  degree,  872, 873, 877. 878. 

Dekalb,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1212. 

Delaware,  school  population  and  number  of  adnlt 
males,  3 ;  amonnt  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  pier  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  ottendonee,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  school  houses,  and  value  of  adl 
property  owned  by  common  scUlol  system, 
18;  income  ftrom  all  sources,  fur  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schoolH.22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  superin- 
tendents and  coUese  presidents,  657,  665; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in.  777;  school 
sUtisUcft  of  cities  of,  785, 1164;  statistics  of 
secondary  education,  792,  811;  nnmber  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  second- 
ary schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and 
universities,  814.  816,  817,  820,  822,  827,  828, 
829.  831,  833,  834.  835;  statistics  of  color^ 
population  and  of  schools  for  educating  it, 
961,962:  statisticsof  business  colleges.  1458; 
for  juvenile  delinquents.  1504. 
Delaware,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1176. 1194, 

1272. 
Delaware  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents, statistics,  1447. 
Delaware  College,  receipts  from  national  endow- 
ment, 594;     university  extension  in.  843; 
statistics.  1399,  1442. 
Delavvare  Colored  Agricultural  College,  receipts 
f^om  national  endowment.  594. 


Delinquents,  jnvcoae.  ttatMiorof  aohools  for, 

Deirison,  T«x..  atattotios^f  schools  of,  1178. 1190. 

Denison  University,  the  study  of  experimental 
psychology  at,  1143;  statistics,  1408. 

Denmark,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  statistics 
of  law  schools,  454. 

Dentistry,  statistics  of  schools  of,  873,  1428. 
Denver,  Colo.,  class  intorvala  in.  1006;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1156    1157,  1164,  1182,  1204; 
statistics  of  manual  training  school  of,  1450. 

De  Paow  University,  statistics,  1401;  school  of 
law  of.  course  of  study,  417,  and  statistics, 
1440;  statistics  of  school  of  tbeoloffv  of.  1436. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155, 
1166, 1184,  1222. 

Des  Moines  College^  sohalarship  fund  of,  837 ;  sta- 
tistics, 1401. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 
of  schooU  of,  1158, 1170, 1188. 

Detroit  College,  statistics,  1404. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine.  1424;  statistics  of 
veterinary  deputmont.  1432. 

Dexter  Normal  School,  statistics,  1406. 

Dickinson  CoUege.  sUtistics.  1409;  school  of  law, 
course  of  study .^430;  and  statistics,  1441. 

Discipline.  See  Management  and  Supervision  of 
Instruction. 

District  of  Columbia,  school  population  and  num- 
ber of  adult  moles,  3 ;  amount  raised  for 
support  of  common  schools  per  capita  of 
adultmale  population,  and  children  5-18, 21 ; 
attendance  on  public  schools,  7 ;  teacliers  in 
common  schoob),  10 :  average  attendance,  12; 
length  of  schoolterm,  13 ;  sslary  of  teachers, 
17 ;  number  of  school  houses  and  value  of 
all  property  owned  by  common-school  sys- 
tem, 18;  income  from  all  sources  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  19;  per  centum 
derived  from  each  source  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  oommon  schools.  22;  expenditure 
ibr  common  schools,  28-31 ;  laws  res|»ecting 
attendance, 34;  names  of  city  supermt«'uu- 
ents  an^  college  presidents.  657. 665 ;  growth 
of  the  iundergarten  in,  777 ;  school  statintice 
of  cities  of,  785, 1164 ;  statistics  of  secondary 
education,  792.  1207.  1308;  niunber  of  stu- 
dents in  each  principal  branch  of  secimdary 
schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 814. 816,  817,  820,  822,  827,  82s.  829, 
831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  professi<mal 
schools.  873,  877.  H78,  879 ;  statistics  of  col- 
Ci^  population  and  schools  for  educating 
in,  961,  962.  963;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges. 1458 ;  of  institu  Uuus  for  the  deaf,  1474 ; 
foriuvenile  delinquents,  1504. 

Division  of  time.    See  Frogrorame. 

Doane  College,  acholarship  fund  of,  841 ;  statistics, 
1406. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College,  statistics.  1405. 

Donations.    See  Benefactions. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172,  1190, 
1256. 

Downer  College,  statistics.  1421. 

I^oke  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 ;  sta- 
tistics, 1401 ;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of.  1423 ;  bible  colleee,  statistics.  1436. 

Draper,  A.  S..  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  attend- 
ance on  common  schools  of  New  York,  10; 
on  practicability  of  a  longer  school  *term. 
1053;  on  the  value  of  the  kindergarten, 
1046;  on  present  condition  of  rural  schools, 
1056. 

Drawing,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in  French 
lyce6s,  114,  119;  in  Japanese  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  297;  In  the  Parisian 
6ooles  maternfdles.  742. 

Dresden,  establishment  of  kindergartens  in,  710. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  atatistics,  1437. 

Dmry  College,  atatistics.  1405. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1166, 1186, 
1222, 

Due  West  Female  CoUege.stotistios,  1419. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1170. 1190, 
1248. 

Dunkirk,  N  Y..  statistics  of  schools  of.  1159, 1174, 
1192,1202. 
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Dnnmore,  Pft.,  lUtistiot  of  lohools  of,  1178,  1196, 

1282. 
Dynamics,  niimb«r  of  pataea  in  aobject  ot^  in 

Great  Britain,  18«. 

B. 

£arlham  College,  acholarahip  fond  of,  837;  atatia- 
tics, 1401. 

F4iatem  lova  School  for  the  Deaf,  atatisUca.  148S. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  atatiatica  of  achools  of, 
1176, 1194. 

East  Mississippi  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

East  Fortlano,  Oregon,  atatistioa  of  schools  of; 
1176,1194,1280. 

Easton,  Pa.,  atatiatica  of  achoola  of,  1176,  1196, 
1282. 

East  St  Lonis.  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 
1184,1212. 

Eaton,  John,  paper  by,  on  education  in  Hawaii, 
365. 

Ean  Claire,  Wia.,  atatistics  of  achoola  of,  1180, 
1198. 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
statistics,  1426. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  atatistioa,  1427. 

Eclectic  medicine,  statistics  of  schools  for,  1426. 

Ecole  Fape-Carpantier,  734. 

Eoolea  gardiennes.    Ses  Kindergartens. 

Ecoles  matemeUM,  728. 

Ecoles  primairea  aap^rieorea.     Am  Secondary 
education. 

Ecuador,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Eden  College,  statlatica,  1437. 

Edgewater,  N.  Y.,  aUtistica  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192. 

EdacatioD,  movement  and  spirit  of,  in  Japan,  313 ; 
in  Italy.  323. 
Bee  aiso  Elementary,  Higher,  and  Secondary 
edacation,  Administration  and  organization 
of  systems,  Management  and  supervision  of 
instruction.  Methods  of  instruction.  Cur- 
riculum, Teachers,  and  Professors  and  in- 
structors. 

Edwards,  Richard,  on  reform  in  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools,  1053. 

Egypt,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  coat 
for  schools  of  all  kinds.  870. 

Elgin,  111.,  promotion  intervals  at,  1002;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1157, 1166, 1 184, 1212. 

Ellzaboth,  K.  J.,  statistics  of  achools  of,  117S,  1190, 
1258. 

Elkhart,  Inil.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166. 1184. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  ataUaUca  of  achoola  of,  1174, 1192, 
1262. 

Elmira  College,  scholarship  ftind  of,  841. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  statistics  of  kindergartens,  1160; 
sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1178. 1198. 

Elementary  education,  in  the  United  States,  sta- 
tistics, 1-44 ;  State  lawa  resi>ecting  attend- 
ance, 34;  in  Great  Britain,  125;  provision 
for,  in  Ireland,  153;  in  Russia,  197,  246;  in 
Japan,  266,  269,  272,  273,291;  in  Italy,  322; 
in  Korea,  349;  attendance  at,  and  teaohera, 
and  oost  of  schools  for,  in  civilized  conn- 
tries.  369 ;  instructioh  in  civics  in  elementary 
achoools,  441 :  separate  functions  of  school 
and  kindergarten,  714;  statistics  of  city  sys* 
terns,  785:  in  Virginia,  before  the  war  of 
'  the  rebellion,  889 ;  in  Alaska,  923 :  of  colored 
race,  961;  class  intervals  in  public  schools, 
991 ;  excerpts  relating  to  the  general  course 
and  aim  of,  1031 ;  hygienic  arrangements  in, 
1043;  general  remarks  by  several  persons 
on  private  and  parochial  schools,  1050;  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  mral  sciioola. 
1053 ;  mental  and  physical  condition  of  50,000 
school  children  of  liOndon,  1087 ;  education 
of  the  abnormal  classes,  1083-1138;  number 
of  students  pursuing  a  course  of,  in  private 
seoondarv  schools,  1302. 
See  aiao  Kindergartens,  Administration  and  or- 
ganization of  systems,  Management  and 
supervision,  of  instruction.  Methods  of  in- 
struction, Curriculum,  Programme,  Teach- 
ers, Students,  Salariea,  Income,  Expendi- 
ture, Funds,  and  Appropriation,  State  and 
locaL 


Elisabeth  Anil  Female  Seminary,  atatiatica,  141ft. 

Elmira  College,  atatiatioa,  1414. 

Emerson  Normal  Inatitote,  atatiatica,  1456. 

Eminence  College,  atatiatica,  1403. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  atatiatica,  1412;  law 
department  of.  conrae  of  atudy,  438;  atatia- 
tica, 1400;  atatiatica  of  law  dei»artment  oi, 
1440. 

Engineering,  achoola  of.    See  Higher  and  profea- 
aioiuil  education. 

England  and  Walea,  education  In,  during  1891-02, 
125,  369;  reforma  in  law  ednoauon,  408; 
requiaitea  for  admlaalon  to  atudy  law,  450; 
the  kindergarten  in,  750. 

Enrollment  in  achools.  See  Students,  Higher 
Secondary,  and  ElemenUury  Education. 

Enaworth  Medical  College,  atatiatica,  1424. 

Episcopal  Female  InaUtute,  statistics,  1421. 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  atatiatica,  1437. 

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf,  1485. 

Erie,  Pa.,  statistics  of  achools  of;  U76, 1196,120; 
statistics  of  teacltera'  training  daaa,  1454. 

Erakine  Collego,  acholarahip  ftma  of,  840;  sta> 
tistica,1410. 

Erakine  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1439. 

Eskimos,  educafton  of,  924. 

Essex  County  Truant  School,  statistics.  1506. 

Ethics,  in  secondary  schools  of  Japan,  293. 

Eureka  College,  sutistics,  1400;  bible  depart- 
ment of,  statistics,  1435. 

Europe,  education  in  law  in,  447. 

Bvansville,  Ind.,  atatiatica  of  achoola  of,  1166, 
1184, 1218;  atatiatica  of  achool  for  the  deaf; 
1482. 

Evangelical  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ata- 
tistics, 1485. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachera*  Seminary,  atatia- 
tica, 1457. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  ata- 
tiatica, 1439. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminair  of 
the  Synod  of  Wiaconain.  atatiatios.  1439. 

Evangelical  Proaeminary,  atatiatica,  1400. 

Evelyn  College,  atatiatica.  1414. 

Evening  achoola,  in  Great  Britain,  134;  in  Italy, 
8^;  oost  of  pubUp,in  cities,  1183;  ooursea 
in  bnsinesacollegea,  1450. 

Everett,  Maaa.,  atatiaUca  of  achoola  of,  1168, 1188, 
1238. 

Ewing  College,  atatiatica,  1400. 

Examlnationa,  for  the  *' leaving  oertiflcate'*  in 
Great  Britain,  135;  i>a3rmenta  on  reenltof, 
in  Ireland,  159;  for  poaitlona  in  ilie  civil 
service,  858;  in  law  achoola,  883;  prelimi- 
nary and  final,  for  law  atndenta,  in  England, 
409, 529 ;  law  matriculate  examination  in  New 
York,  439;  proportion  of  atndenta  wha£ail 
in  law  achool,  454;  for  kindergartnercertifl- 
cate,  in  England,  753 ;  of  women  for  adnaia> 
aion  to  Brown  Univeraity,  815. 
See  aU<k  Deereea. 

Exhibitiona,  uidustrial  school,  in  Germany,  178^ 

Expenditure,  in  the  United  Statea,  for  support  of 
State  aystems  of  common  achoola  during 

fear,  2,31-33;  for  common  achoola  from 
87(>-'9l,  28,  29,  38,  39;  for  education  in  New 
Zealand,  46;  for  higher  primary  achoola  of 
Paris,  106;  for  support  of  achoola,  in  Great 
Britain,  129, 132;  lor  support  of  education, 
by  science  and  art  department  of  England, 
144;  for  support  of  educatton,  in  Ireland, 
151;  for  educational  purposes,  in  Rusaia, 
209,  249;  for  education,  in  Japan,  274,  281; 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  594,  613;  for  support  of  anicultnral 
experiment  stations.  644;  for  the  pablJo 
kindergarions  of  Belgium,  677;  for  the  iu' 
fant  asyluma  of  Italy,  745:  for  all  achool 
purposes  in  oitiea,  786,1183;  for  all  par- 
poses  of  colleges  of  agrioultnre  uid  tli<i 
mechanic  arte,  613,  1445;  for  achoola  for 
the  special  dasaea  (deaf,  etc),  1474.1479, 
1490, 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 1503. 1504, 1506. 
See  olfo  Build inga  and  aoceaaoriea. 


Fairfield  College,  atatiaUca,  1400. 
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FaU  RiTer,  Hau.,  elass  iatorrals  in,  1006;  itatit- 
ticn  of  schools  of,  1158, 1170, 1188;  statisUcs 
of  teaohors  traiDing  school,  1452. 

Fargo  College,  scholarship  fond  of,  839;  statistics, 
1407. 

Farrand  Training  School  for  Nnrsos,  statistics, 
1433. 

Feeble-minded,  schools  for,  in  Rossia,  236;  oaaea 
of,  among  school  children  of  London,  U06) 
statistics  of  schools  for  educating,  1497. 

Fees.    Sm  Tuition. 

Fellowships,  for  scientific  research  in  colleges  ot 
the  United  States,  1062. 

Ferris  Indastrial  School,  staUstics.  1506. 

Fichte-Kindergarten,  of  Berlin,  714. 

Finances.    See  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Fine  arts,  institutions  for  fostering  the,  in  Italy, 
836. 

Fhidhiy,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194, 
1274. 

Findlay  College,  scholsrship  fund  of,  839;  statis- 
tics, 1408. 

Finland,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  809. 

Fisher.  Gilman  C,  on  promotion  interrals,  996. 

Fisk  Uuiversity,  scholarship  funds  of,  840,  841: 
sUtisUcs,  14U;  sUtistics  of  theological 
course.  1439. 

Fitchhurg,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188, 1238. 

Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.,  on  grading  of  city  public 
schools,  989. 

F.  Knapp's  Institute,  statistics,  1485. 

FUnU  filch.,  stotUUcs  of  schools  of.  1170,  1188, 
1244. 

Florida,  school  populatiou  and  number  of  adult 
males,  8 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com> 
mon  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children  5-18,  21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13 :  salary  of  teachers,  17 ; 
number  of  schoolbouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
i8;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-81 ;  names  of  city  superin- 
tendents and  college  presidents,  667,  665: 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school 
statUtios  of  ciUes  of,  785, 1164;  statistics  of 
seoondaryjeducation,  792, 8U,  1208, 1307, 1308 ; 
number  of  students  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  col- 
lege and  universities,  810,  814, 817, 820. 822, 
827,  828.  829,  831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of 
professional  schools,  879;  statistics  of  col- 
ored population  and  schools  for  educating 
it,  961,  962,  963;  statistics  ot  business  col- 
leges, 1458 ;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474 ; 
for  the  bhnd,  1490. 

Florida  Agiiculture  College,  receipts  fh>m  national 
endowment,  504 ;  'statistics,  1442. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  statistics, 
1476,1492. 

Florida  Colored  Normal  School,  receipts  Arom 
national  endowment,  594;  statistics,  1399. 

Florida  State  normal  schools,  statistics,  1451. 

Flower  Mission  Training  School  for  Nurses,  sta- 
tistics, 1438. 

Flushing.  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 1192, 

Fond  du  Lao.,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 

1198, 1298. 
Font  Hill  Private  Institution  for  Feeble<Minded 

and  ^ileptic  Children,  stotistics,  1502. 
Foreign  langnagos.  Ses  Language,  study  of. 
Fort  Scott,  ^[ans.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168. 

1186. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 

1182. 1202. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166. 

U84, 1218. 
Fort  Wayne  Medical  College.  sUtistics,  1423. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178. 

1198, 1290. 
Fort  Worth  University,  statistics,  1411. 
Fox,  William  F..  on  promotion,  996. 


Framingham,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1170, 
1188,1288. 

France,  educational  operations  during  1890-'91, 
957 ;  growth  of  elementary  education  in,  101 ; 
statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost 
for  schools  ot  all  kinds,  360;  course  prelimi- 
nary to  beginning  the  study  of  law.  450 ;  sta- 
tistics of  law  schools,  454;  the  kindergarten 
in,  721. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  statistics,  1409. 

Ftanklin  College  (Ind.).  statistics,  1401. 

Franklin  College  (Ohio),  sUtistics.  1408. 

Frederi^,  Md.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of;  1168, 1186, 

Frederick  Female  Seminary,  sUtistics,  1417. 

Free  tuition,    ^ss  Gratuity. 

Fremont  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute, 

sUtistics,  1457.  a 

French,  number  of  studenU  in  secondary  scaools 

nursuing  study  ot,  801,  804,  807,  809^1203, 

French,  Miss  Frances  Graham,  paper  by,  on  edu- 
cation in  Kussia,  195;  mentioned,  877. 

French  Protestant  College,  scholarship  fund  of, 
838;  university  extension  in,  844 ;  sUtistics. 
1404 

Freeport,  Hi,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1157,  1166, 
1184. 1212. 

Froebel,  F.  W.  A„  part  Uken  by,  in  introducing 
kindergartens  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden, 

Froebel,  Madame  Louise,  part  of,  in  introduction 
of  kindergartens  into  Germany,  709,  717. 

Funds,  permanent,  possessed  by  Siato  common- 
school  systems;  recelpU  nrom,  for  support 
of  common  schools  in  the  United  SUtes.  19; 
esUblishment  of,  for  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arta,  51^  621.  870, 
1445;  possessed  by  universities  ana  colleges 
in  the  form  ot  scnolarships  or  fellowships, 
836;  amount  of  productive,  possessed  by 
secondary  schools.  812;  endowed  chairs  in 
professional  schools,  866. 

Furman  University,  sUtistics,  1410. 


O. 


Gainesville  College,  sUtistics,  1400. 

Galesburg,  lU.,  promotion  intervals  in,  997,  sta- 
tistics of  schools  of,  1157,  1166,  1184,  1212. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of.  1178, 1198. 
1290. 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1436. 

Gardens,  in  connection  with  kindergarten  in- 
struction,  745. 

(xarflold  University,  sUtistics  of  law  college,  1440. 

Garrard  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  sUtistics,  1435. 

Gaston  College,  sUtistics,  1419. 

Gates  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838 ;  sUtistics. 

Geffcken,  Dr.,  on  intellectual  overproduction, 
1038. 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  ProtesUnt 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  UniUd  SUtes. 
sUtistics,  1437; 

Geneva,  kindergarten  in,  703. 

Geneva  0)llese,  statistics,  1409. 

Geography,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in  French 
lyc^e.  114,119;  in  secondary  schools  of  Ja- 
pan, 293 ;  in  the  Parisian  6coles  matemelles, 
743. 

Geometry,  number  of  passes  in,  in  Great  Britain, 
130;  number  of  studenU.  in  secondary 
schools  pursuing  study  of,  802, 805, 807, 800. 
1203, 1354. 

Georgetown  0>Uege,  scholarship  fond  of,  837; 
opens  iU  course  to  women,  815;  statistics. 
1403. 

Georgetown  Female  Seminary.  sUtistics,  1416. 

Georgetown  University,  sUtistics,  1399;  school 
of  law  of,  course  of  study,  418 :  sUtistics  of 
school  of  law  of;  1440;  medical  department, 

Goorgia,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capiu  •t  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,21;  attendance  on 
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pnblio    tchools,  7; 
8efaaola,Mi 


tMchan 


ia 
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loBcth 


of  school  tens,  li;  MJary  af  teadMov. 
niuDlMr  of  «ehool  koooM-Mid  raloo  of  all 
property  owned  by  ooauBoa  odiool  •ystcm, 
IS;  iaoone  from  lul  aoarDeo  for  enpport  of 
eommoB oehooLi.  10 ;  peroentamderiTed  from 
each  source  of  incoioe  for  suppMt  ci  com* 
moB  schools.  22;  expeadttoro  for  eoBuaoii 
schools,  2»-Sl:  names  of  citj  saperiaCead- 
onto  and  oooece  preoSdeata,  d67,  MS: 
gj«wfh  of  the  kiadernrtea  la,  777:  aobool 
statistics  of  cities  of,  785,  UM;  statistics  of 
soeoadary  educatfam,  1206, 1366,  ItlO;  aam- 
her  of  students  ia  each  piiacipal  branch  of 
•  seooadary  schools.  601 ;  statistlcaof  coUeees 
and  universitlM,  811,  616,  817,  820,  822,827, 
826, 06.626.633, 684, 835;  atatisticaofprofos- 
sionia  schools.  873, 677. 678 ;  statisUos  of  col- 
ored population  and  schools  for  educating 
it,i61,ttt,062;  statistics  of  kiaderiBartena, 
1155;  stalistics  of  basiaess  coUeftOS,  1458; 
of  inatiiatioas  for  the  deaf,  147^;  for  the 
bUad.  1486. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  statistka,  1492. 

Georgia  College  of  Solectio  ICediciae  aad  Sur- 
gery, staBstics,  1426. 

Georgia  ladiMtrial  Ccdlege  for  Colored  Youifas. 
ktatisiica.  1447. 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  statistica,  1476. 

Georgia  School  Af  Teehnt^m^,  stflUatica.  1440. 

Georgia  St«te  College  of  Agriculture  aad  the 
^eduaie  Arts,  statistios,  1442. 

Genaaa,  number  of  stndeala  ia  seeoadary  schools 
pursuing  study  of;  802. 606.807,800.1203, 1354. 

Genaaa  CoUnn,  statistics,  1401;  theological 
eoarseofT  statistics,  1^6. 

German  Eagliah  College,  ocholarship  fund  of,  840 : 
sUtiatica,  1400;  atatistics  of  theological 
deparfmeat  1435. 

German  i'resbjteriaa  Theologieal  School  of  the 
Northwest,  statistics,  1436. 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  statistics, 
1437. 

German  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1437. 

German  Wallace  College.  sUtistics,  1408;  statis- 
tics  of  tbeologiQal  department  of,  1438* 

Germaar,  industrial  and  technical  e<lucatioa  ia, 
1G5;  course  pmliminary  to  euttriug  upon 
the  study  of  law,  451;  statistics  of  law 
schools,  454;  kindergartens  in,  705;  OA-er- 
crowding  of  professions  in,  1038. 

Gilbert  Academy,  statistics,  1456. 

Gilbert  Haven  School  of  Theology,  statiatioa.1436. 

Gilson's  Normal  aad  Training  School,  1456. 

Girard  College,  statistics  of  normal  training 
departmentw  1450. 

Glendnlc  Female  College,  atatistics,  1419. 

Glens  Falla,  N.  Y.,  aUtistios  of  achoola  of;  1174, 
1192. 1202. 

Gloucester,  Maas.,atatlatics  of  schools  of;  1170,1186, 
123«. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  atatiaties  of  schools  of,  1156. 
1174,1192. 

Gorton.  Charles  E.,on  promoUoa  in  publio  schools, 
995. 

Graded  schools.  £m  Management  and  aupervis- 
ion  of  inatructioa. 

Graduates,  number  of,  ftvm  all  educational  insti- 
tutions of  Japan.  273;  statistics  of  schools 
of  medicine  for,  874;  cradiiatinff  from  sec- 
ondary institutions.  7r2. 1202. 1302;  number 
of  students  in  departments  for.ia  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  1398, 
1414;  number  of,  firom  coUejges  for  women, 
1115;  statistics  of  schools  for,  ia  medicine, 
1427 ;  from  professional  schools,  1422, 1435, 
1438. 1451 ;  from  commercial  and  bosincss 
coUeges,  1458. 1450. 
See  alto  Decrees. 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  class  intervals  in,  1006 ;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  of,  1155,  U58, 1170, 1168. 

Grand  River  College,  statistics,  1405.         • 

Grants,  government.  iSM  Appropriation,  State 
andlocaL 

Graaville  Female  Ccdlege,  atatistica,  1416. 


Qwtftritoimaaaiiiilsni.iliHiiinoflaw 
456. 
See  aUo  Tiiglsai  aad  If  ataa,  Seotlaad  aad 


Greece,  statisticaof  attendaaoe,  teachen,aBd  coat 
for  aohools  sf  all  kiBda,666;  ctaiiatiea  af 
law  schoois.  454. 

Greek,anmh0rof  stndeats  la  seeoadary  achoola 
■tody  of.  801,  604,  807,  660, 1203, 


^uiag 


See  also  Language,  study  oL 
GiMB  Bay,  W&.,  aiatisttos  of  aohooU  oC  1166, 

1198. 1298. 
Greencaatle,  lad.,  pconotkm  iatervala  ia.  1666. 
Greensboro  Fenuito  Colli^atatiatioa,  1416. 
Greenvilto.  8.  C.  atatiadea  of  acheola  of;  1176,1116. 
Qveenevflla  aad  Taacvfana   CoOeca,   ataliiatira, 

1411. 
Greeaville  Fenale  OoBege,  staciisaea.  1416. 
Gregory.  B.  C,  on  gradatioa.  995. 
Griawold Collego,  scholarship  fhad oi;837;  atatia- 

tica,  1401;  theological  departmeai.  atatia- 

tica.1486. 
Gross  Medieal  Ccdl«a.otalisttoaaf.l422. 
Gronada.    See  BwiUfiags  and  acocaaorlaa. 
Gronv  City  (k>Uege,atallatica,  1466. 
Gaateafeala.  atatiatioa  af  atteadanee,  taadiers,  aad 

cost  of  schools  of  all  kinda,  670. 
GaUdford  College,  atetistioa,  1467. 
Gustavus  Adolphua  College,  aUtiatios.  1466. 
Gwyaae,  Kobert,  aia  gradiag  ia  poblio  achoola, 

095. 
Gymnastics.    See  FhyaScal  traialaf. 


Haeckel,  Sraai,  oa  the  ralaaof  claaaicalatudiea, 
1642. 

Hacerstown.  Md.,  atatiatioB  of  aehooAa  «C  1166. 
1186,1234. 

Hahnemaaa  Hospital  CoDege.  atatistkia,  1427. 

Bah^eaiaaa  Medioal  CoDoge  aad  lioa|Hitel,  ata- 
tiatioa. I«r7. 

HailmaTm,  W.  N..  paper  by,  on  Uatory  and  statna 
of  public  kuMerffartaaa  ia  aerraral  Euro 
peaa  oooatiias,  676 ;  oa  proaMikm  iatervala, 
1000. 

Haiah  Maaaal  Traiaiag  School  of  DeBver  Uni  ver- 
aity.statiaticari4S0. 

Han,  G-Staidey,  on  the  recent  progreaa  in  educa- 
tlflii.1031:  on  the  hygienio  ceaditlona  of 
achod  life.  1042. 

Hamburg,  GonuMiy,  eatahUahnaaat  of  kiader> 

HamiU^O.,  atatistiea of  aohoala  oC  1176.  UU, 
1274. 

HamHton  College,  acbolarship  f^uad  of;  641. 

HamUton  Ctdiege,  atatiaties.  1407. 

Hamilton  Fem^  CcdlMKe,  atatiatioa.  1416. 

Hamilton  Theological  Senriaary,  atatistica,  1437. 

Hamline  University,  atatiatioa,  1404. 

Hampdon-Sidaey  College,  acfaolarahip  fdad  of; 
840, 841. 642 ;  atatd^iea.  1412. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Iaduatriallnatitote,reoete(a 
from  the  national  endowment,  666 ;  atatisoca, 
8B0,  1448, 1454. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  atatiatioa  of  achoola  ot,  U72. 1160. 
1250. 

Hanover  College,  atatistica,  140L 

Hani,  M.  E.,  on  promotion,  1003. 

Hardin  Collisira.  atatiatioa.  1416. 

Harris.  J.  N.,Tounda  school  of  sdenoo  ia  Japan, 
315. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  Conmiissioner  of  Bdacatioa,  lotto- 
forwarding  report  oa  legal  edncatioii  ia  tbo 
United  SUtoa,  376;  tbo  edooatkn  of  tho 
negro.  968;  gradins  of  city  achoola. 964;  re- 
ports on  scho<4  stamtioa.  1013 ;  tbeodocaJtiva 
Influence  of  the  printed  page.  1032;  memory 
in  education,  1036;  the  tntroductioa  of  tha 
kindergarten  into  St.  Louis,  1047;  oral  oa. 
text-book  instruction,  lOtt;  gradiag  im 
country  schools,  1054. 

Harriabtirg,  Pa.,  atatiatioa  of  aoha^  oC  U76. 1106, 
1284. 

Harrison,  N.  J.,  sUtistlcs  of  schoola  af;  1172,  1196. 

Harrow  Collega,GaRiculaa^ai;  146. 
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Hart,  Albert  BniliiieU,  on  the  Camlvrldge.  Mam^ 
,  m«TeiB6nt  to  impnnre  elementary  inetnic- 
tion,  1037. 

Hartford,  ConnM  etadstios  of  sobooUof,  1158, 1164, 
IIS2,  12M. 

Hartfoatl  Theological  Seminary,  statistioa,  1435. 

Harteville  College^atatistics,  1401. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  atatieaos,  1487. 

Harrard  University,  eehoUrahip.  nee  of,  438. 841, 
842;  nniyereny  extension  in,  844;  amumer 
oonraea  ot  850 ;  felloirabips  in  eoieiuie.  1063 ; 
the  stady  of  pirvchology  at,  1148 1  statJstlcs, 
1404 ;  law  eoluKM  of,  course  of  stody,  418 :  sta- 
tistics of  law  school,  1440 ;  statistaes  of  med- 
ical aobool,  1423 ;  statiatics  of  dental  depart- 
ment, 1428;  atatifitics  of  school  of  veterinary 
medicine.  1432;  divinity  school  of,  1487;  sta- 
tistics of  scientifto  schools  of,  1448. 

Harwood  Seminary,  statistics,  1416. 

Hastiuaa,  Nebr.,  class  intervals  in,  086;  atatistica 
of  soheola  of,  1172,  1180, 1254. 

Haatinga  CoUese  of  Law,  course  of  sta^,  419. 

Haverford  College,  scholarship  fund  of  830,  841, 
Bt2;  nnivenityerten8ionin,845;  statistics, 
HOO. 

Haverhill,  Maaa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188,  1238;  sUtistica  of  training  school  for 
teachens  1452. 

Hawaii,  education  in,  365. 

Haaleton,  Pa.,  atatisUca  of  schools  at,  1176, 1196, 
1284. 

Hebrew  Technics  Institute,  Btatistios,  1450. 

Hebrew  Union  College,  statistics,  1438. 

Bedding  College.  sUtistica,  1400. 

Heerwart,  Miss.,  work  of.  in  introducing  kinder- 
garten into  England,  751. 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  atatistios,  1438 

Heidelberg  University,  statistics,  1400. 

Helena,  Mont.,  atatistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190. 

Henderson,  Ky .,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1186. 

Hendrix  Colleee,  statistics,  1396. 

Hesperian  Colkige,  statistics,  1399. 

Kigner  and  professional  education  (tnolading 
training  for  teaching  and  industries),  pro- 
portional part  of  attendance  at  public  and 
private  schools  of  all  grades  enitiUed  in  in- 
stitutions giving  higher  education,  40-44; 
in  New  Zealand,  86;  in  Great  Britain,  185; 
State  appropriations  for,  in  Scotland,  136; 
entrance  examination  in  Great  Britain.  136; 
work  of  the  clnsses  of  the  British  Science 
and  Art  Department,  148;  in  Ireland,  161, 
163;  industrial  and  technical  education  in 
Central  Rnrope,  165 ;  in  Russia,  202, 221, 243 ; 
in  Japan,  269,  273.  275,  208,  810.  312;  in  Italy 
327,  320,  332,  334;  in  Kurea,  352.  854,  356;  in 
Hawaii.  367 ;  statistics  of  attendjmoe,  teach- 
ers, and  ezi>enditures  for,  in  civilised  conn- 
trird,  369;  report  of  the  oommittee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  law  study  ,376 ; 
study  of  law  should  be  a  part  of,  385 ;  a  gen- 
eral culture  required  of  intending  stndeuta 
of  Che  law  in  England,  409 ;  institutions  giv- 
ing instruction  in  law,  414,483;  requisttee  for 
admission  to  the  study  of  law  in  New  York, 
430;  requirements  for  admission  to  study 
law  in  Europe,  449;  proportion  of  stadents 
who  fail  to  pass  examination  in  European 
law  schools,  454 ;  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  of  the  united  States,  579 ; 
students  in  secondary  institutions  prepar- 
ing for  college,  792;  statistics  of,  in  the 
United  States,  813;  action  of  Yale  Univer- 
sitv  in  regard  to  conferring  ph.  d.  degree, 
815;  students  in  professional  departments 
of  universities  ana  colleges,  817, 820 ;  schol- 
arships in  instituticms  for,  in  United  States, 
835 ;  university  extension  in  institutious  for, 
843;  remarks  on  character  of  profe«sionai 
instruction  in  the  United  Statea,  865;  in 
Virginia,  010;  institutions  for  the  colored 
race,  962;  excerpto  relating  to  the  course 
and  purpose  of,  1038;  associution  of  spocial- 
ista  in  science,  for  the  pnrpose  of  research. 
106S ;  facilities  for  the  stiul}'  of  oxperinicntal 
psychology  in  the  oollegcs  of  the  United 
States,  1139;  statistics  ofV  1398;  statistics  of 
institutions  for  the,  of  women,  1414. 


Bigher  and  profeMtondl  tdueoHon. 

See  alio  Curriculum.  Professors  and  instructors, 
Teachera,  Stuoenta,  Begreee,  FeUowshipa, 
Scholarships,  Funds,  Income,  Expenditure, 
AppropriatiiHii,  State  and  local. 

Highland  Park  Kovmal  College,  statistics,  1456. 

Highland  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  837; 
statlatios,  1402. 

Hillsboro  College,  statistics,  1408. 

Hilladale  College,  university  extension  in,  845: 
statistics,  1404;  statistics  of  theological 
department,  1437. 

HillBide  School,  statistics,  1602. 

Hiram  CoUege,  statistics,  1408. 

History,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in  French 
lyc6e,  114,  119;  in  secondary  schools  of 
Japan,  293 ;  nambor  of  students  in  second- 
ary schools,  pursuing  study  of  general, 
m,  800.  807,  8U9,  1203,1354. 

Hiwassoe  Colloge,  statistics,  1411 

Hobart  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838;  statis- 
tics, 14^. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190* 
1258. 

Hollhiann,  Hemricn,  part  t^cen  by,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kindergarten  tn  Germany 
and  England,  718. 

Holcembe,  J.  W.,  chief  clerk,  work  of,  in  prepara- 
tion of  report  on  legal  education  in  the  United 
States,  377. 

HoUins  Institute,  work  of,  882. 

Holy  Ghotot  College,  statistics.  1410. 

Holyoke,  Mass..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Societv,  750. 

Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleveland, 
Statistics,  1427. 

Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  statis- 
tics, 1427. 

Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate.  Children 
and  Youth,  statistics.  1502. 

Homeopathy,  schools  for  instruction  in,  statistics, 

Hope  College,  statistics.  1404.  * 

Hope  Institute,  statistics,  14U. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf;  statistics, 
1482. 

Homellsville,  N.  T.,  statistioa  of  schools  of, 
1174.  1192,  1264. 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (Louisville),  statis- 
tics, im. 

Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182,  1202. 

Hours,  school.    See  Session. 

House,  Willie  D.,  on  promotion  intervals,  1000. 

Houston,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178,  1198. 

Howard  College,  statistics.  1398. 

Howard  Femiue  College  (Mo.),  statistics,  1418. 

Howard  Female  College  (Toun.),  statistics,  1419. 

Howard  Pavne  College,  statistics,  1411. 

Howard  University,  statistics,  1399;  statistics  of 
law  department,  419,  1420;  statistics  of 
medical  department,  1442;  statistics  of 
dental  department,  1428;  theological  depart- 
ment of,  1435.. 

Hudson.  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174,  U92, 
1264. 

Hungary,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369 ;  statistics 
of  law  achoois,  454. 

Hunt,  E.,  propoaes  electivea  in  grammar  grades, 
1003. 

Hunt,  Leigh  B.,  on  promotion  intervala.  1002. 

Huntington,  W.  Ta.,  statistics  of  schools  o^  1180, 
U98. 

Hunt  and  Hnddleston  College,  statistics,  1405. 

Huntsvillo  Female  College,  statistics,  1415. 

Huntaville  Female  Seminary,  statistics,  1415. 

Hutchinson.  Kans.,  statistics  of  scho<ds  of,  1108, 
1166, 1228. 

Hyde  Park,  Maaa.,  statiatica  of  achoois  of,  1170, 
U88, 1288. 

Hygiene,  in  the  oonstmotlon  of  school  bnildinga, 
and  class  instruction,  1043. 
See  alto  Temperance  instructioiL 
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Idaho,  School  population  and  number  of  adult 
malea,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  averase  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13:  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolnouses  and  vaiue  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  per  centum  derived  from  each  source  of 
income  for  support  of  common  schools,  22; 
expenditure  for  common  schools,  28-31;  in- 
come firom  all  sources  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  19 :  laws  respecting  attendance, 
34;  growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777; 
school  statistics  of  cities  off 786;  statistics 
of  secondarv  education,  703,  811,  1210,1310; 
number  of  students  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  schools,  801. 

Illinois,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children  5-19, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10 ;  avcrags  attendance,  12 :  length 
of  school  term  13;  salary  of  teachers.  17: 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system. 
18 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  effect  of  State  aid  on 
local  taxation,  25;  expenditure  for  common 
schools,  28-31;  laws  respectiug  attendance, 
34 ;  names  of  city  sunermtendents  and  col- 
lege presidents,  657, 666 ;  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in,777 ;  school  suitistics  of  cities  of, 
786,  1166;  statistics  of  secondary  education, 
793.811.  1210.  1310;  number  of  students  in 
each  principal  branch  of  secondary  schools, 
801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities, 
814, 816, 817, 820. 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  874, 
877,  878.  879:  statistics  of  kindergartens, 
1155;  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458; 
of  institations  of  the  deaf,  1475,  1481,1484; 
for  the  blind.  1400;  for  the  feeble-minded, 
1497;  for  Juvenile  delinquents,  1504. 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Fe«ble-Minded  Children,  sta- 
tistics, 1498. 

Illinois  CoUegb,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  statis- 
tics, 1400. 

Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

lUtnois  Female  College,  statistics,  1416. 

Illinois  Industrial  ^hool  for  Qiris,  statistics, 
1506. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  statistics.  1492. 

Ulinoia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  I>eaf 
and  Dumb,  statistics,  1476. 

Illinois  State  Keform  Schools,  statistics,  1506. 

Illinois  Training  School  for  Kurses,  statistics, 
1433. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  statistics,  1400;  col- 
lege of  law  of,  course  of  study,  420;  statis- 
tics of  law  department,  1440. 

Illiteracy,  in  Italy,  319, 322. 

Income  in  United  States  from  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  State  common-school  systems,  2; 
from  all  sources,  for  support  of  common 
schools,  19;  per  centum  classification  of 
sources  of,  for  support  of  public  schools,  22; 
sources  of,  for  technical  education  in  Ger- 
many, 171 ;  for  support  of  edncaiion  in  Rus- 
sia, 208;  for  educational  purposes  in  Japan, 
278,280:  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  Congress, 
594,870 ;  total,  received  by  seconoary  schools, 
811 ;  from  all  sources  for  support  of  city 
systems  of  public  schools  in  u  nited  States, 
1182;  from  all  sources  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  1445;  of 
schools  for  the  special  classes  (deaf,  etc.), 
1474. 1479, 1490. 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 1503. 

Independent  liormal  School,  statistics,  1457. 


India,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost 
for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370 ;  the  kindezgar- 
ten  in,  766. 

Indiana,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children  5-18,21;  attendance  on 
publio  schools,  7;  average  attendance,  12; 
teachers  in  common  schools.  10;  length  of 
school  term,  18 ;  salary  of  teachers,  17 ;  num- 
ber of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all  prop- 
erty owned  by  common-school  system,  18; 
income  firom  all  sources  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  19 :  per  centum  derived  from 
each  source  of  ucome  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  22;  expenditure  for  comm<m 
schools,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  superintendenta 
and  college  presidents,  657,  605;  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in,  777 ;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786,  1166;  statistics  of  secondarv 
education,  793,  811,  1216,  J  312;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  second- 
ary schools,  801 ;  statislioa  of  colleges  and 
universities,  814,816, 817, 820, 822, 827.^829. 
831,  833,  834.835;  statisUca  of  professional 
schools,  874. 877,  878, 879 :  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartms,  1155;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges 1458;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474. 
1481:  for  the  blind,  1490;  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 1497;  for  Juvenile  delinquents,  1504. 

Indiana  Dental  College,  statistics,  14^ 

Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  statistics.  1426. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  sUtUtics.  1492. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  DumbjiUtistios,  1476. 

Indiana  Normal  tJniversity,  university  extension 
in,  843. 

Indiana  Ophthalmic  CoUese,  statistics,  1427. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  sta- 
tistics of  schoohi  of,  1158,  1166,  1184,  1318. 

Indianapolis  Normal  School,  statiatics.  1451. 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys.  statisticA,  1506. 

Indiana  Beform  Schools  for  Oirls  and  Women's 
Prison,  statistics,  1506. 

Indiana  School  fo^  Feeble-Hinded  Youth  star 
tUtics,  1498. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  14S2: 
university  extension  in,  843 ;  summer  schooJ 
of,  851;  the  study  of  psychology,  1145;  sta- 
tistics, 1401 ;  law  school  of,  course  of  study, 
414;  statistics  of  law  school,  1440. 

Indian  l^erritory,  growth  of  the  kindergarten  in, 
777;  school  statistics  of  cities  of;  785;  sta- 
tistics of  secondary  education,  793, 811, 1313: 
number  of  students  in  each  principal 
branch  of  secondary  schools,  801. 

Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Colombus, 
Miss.,  statistics,  1417. 

Industrial  instruction.  Sm  Manual  training,  and 
for  the  higher  forms,  Higher  and  profes- 
sional education. 

Ingham  University,  statistics,  1414. 

Inspection.  See  Management  and  supervision  of 
instruction. 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers,  statis- 
Ucs,  1435. 

Institutes  for  training  teachers,  289. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  statistics,  1477. 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instructipn  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  statistics,  1477. 

Institute  Frobelians  Intemazionale  Tittorio 
Emanuels  II,  746. 

International  Conmiittee  on  the  Mental  and  Physi- 
cal Condition  of  Children,  views  of.  IIOT. 

Iowa,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
men  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  &-18,  21;  attendance 
on  public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  avenge  attendance,  12;  lengih 
of  school  term,  13:  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common  school  aystem^ 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
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Idwa— Continiiad« 

tram  each  tonrce  of  income  for  nmport  of 
common  ocho<ds,  22;  ezpenditare  for  com- 
mon Bchoolfl,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  tnperin- 
tendenU  and  college  preaidenta.  05y,  665: 
iFTowth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  Khool 
sUtistica  of  dUea  of,  786,  1166;  atatistica 
of  aecondary  educaiicn,  793,  811, 1220, 1313; 
nnrober  of  atndenta  in  each  principal 
branch  of  aecondary  achoola,  801 ;  staiiBtics 
of  coHogea  and  nnlveraitiea,  814,  816,  817, 
820,  822,  827,  828,  829,  83L  833,  834,  835;  Bta- 
tiatica  of  profeasional  achoola,  874,  877,  878, 
870;  atatiatica  of  Undergartena,  1156:  ata- 
tiatica  of  buaineaa  collegea,  1458;  of  inati- 
tntiona  for  the  deaf,  14^  1484;  for  the 
blind,  1400;  fbr  the  feebleminded,  1497;  for 
Jnvenile  delinqnenta,  1505. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  receipts  from  the 
national  endowmexit.  594;  statiatica,  1442. 

Iowa  College,  acholarahip  fund  of;  837;  atatiatica, 
1401. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  sUtiatica,  1492. 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  conraeof  atudy,  431;  atatia- 
tica, 1440. 

Iowa. College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

Iowa  College  of  Phyaidana  and  Siirgeona,  atatia- 
ticii,  1423. 

Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  College,  atatiatica,  1426. 

Iowa  Industrial  School,  girla'  department,  atatia- 
tica, 1506. 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
statisUcs,  1408. 

Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  statia- 
tica, 1476. 

Iowa  SUte  Normal  School,  aUtistica,  1452. 

Iowa  IVesleyan  University,  statistics,  1401. 

Ireland,  educational  ayatem  of,  151;  atatiatica  of 
attendance,  teachers,  and  cost  for  schools  of 
all  kinds,  389. 

Iowa  Honntain,  Mich.,  atatiatica  of  achoola  of, 
1170,1188,1244. 

Ironton,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194, 
1274 

Irving  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Isaen;  Prof.,  on  improvement  of  domeatic  indua- 
try  in  Ruaaia,  253. 

lahpeming,  Mich.,  atatiatica  of  schooW  of,  1170, 
1188. 

Italy,  education  in,  319;  statistics  of  attendance, 
teachers,  and  coat  for  achoola  of  all  klnda, 
369;  course  preliminary  to  entering  upon 
the  atudy  of  law,  453;  atatiatica  of  law 
achoola.  454;  the  growth  of  the  kindergar- 
ten in.  743. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  staUstica  of  achoola  of,  1169,  1174. 
1192,  1264. 


J. 


Jackson,  Mich.,  sUtUUca  of  achoola  of,  1170, 1188, 
1244. 

Jackson,  Sheldon,  reportof,  on  schools  of  Alaska, 
923. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  atatiatica  of  schools  of,  1178,1196. 

Jackson  College.  sUtistics,  1457. 

Jacksouville,  111.,  aUtiatica  of  achoola  of,  1166, 
1184.1212. 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  statiatica,  1416. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  statiatica  of  achoola  of,  1159, 
1174,1192.1264. 

Janeaville,  Wis.,  statiatica  of  achoola  of,  1156, 
1180. 1198, 1298. 

Japan,  educational  ayatem  described,  263;  atatia- 
tica of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost  for 
schools  of  all  kinds,  370;  education  in  law, 
657. 

Jaaper  Normal  Institute,  statistics,  1456. 

Jenerson,  Thomas,  scheme  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  Virginia,  885. 

Jefferson  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  statis- 
tics, 1425. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 
1184^1218. 

Jeremiah  vardeman  School  of  Theology,  statis- 
tics, 1437. 


Jersey  City.  y.  J.,  ckss  fnterrala  in,  1006;  atatia- 
tica of  aehooU  of,  1172*  1190, 1256. 

Jeaaamine  Female  Insiitnte,  statiatica,  1417. 

John  B.  Stetson  tJniveraity,  acholarahip  fund  of 
837;  atatistics,  1899. 

John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  statiatica,  1449. 

Johna  Hopkina  University,  scholarship  fund  of, 
837,842;  atatiatica,  1408. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  atatiatica  of  schools  of,  1176, 1196. 

Joliet,  Dl.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1184, 1212. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190. 

Jndson  Female  Inatitnte,  atatiatica,  1415. 


Kalamasoo,  Mich.,  atatiatica  of  aohoola  of,  1170, 
1188, 1244. 

Kalamaaoo  College,  atatistics  of;  1404. 

Kalbach,  L.  A.,  compilation  reapectlng  coUegiate 
institntiona  offering  inatruction In  law,  433. 

Kankakee,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1184, 
1212. 

Kansas,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children  5-18, 21;  attendance  on 
publio  achoola,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term.  13^  salary  of  teachers,  17: 
number  of  schoolnouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common  achool  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22 :  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-81;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34 ;  namea  of  cltv  supenntenuents  and 
college  presidents,  657,  665;  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777;  achool  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786,  1168;  statiatica  of  secondary 
education,  793, 811, 1226, 1313 ;  i.umber  of  stu- 
dento  in  each  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 814,816,  817,  820,822,  827,828.  829, 
831,833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  profeasional 
schools,  875,  878,  879;  statistics  of  colored 
popul^on  and  schools  for  educating  it,  962 ; 
atatistics  of  kindergarten,  1155;  statistics 
of  business  collegea,  1458;  of  institutions 
for  the  deaf,  1475;  for  the  blind,  1400;  for 
the  feebleminded,  1497;  for  Juvenile  delin- 
qnenta, 1506. 

Kanaaa  City,  Sana.,  atatistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 
1186. 

Kanaaa  City,  Mo.,  daaa  intervale  of,  994, 1006 ;  sta- 
tiatica of  schools  of,  1156,  1172,  1190.  1250. 

Kanaaa  City  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

Kanaaa  City  Dental  CoUese,  staliaUcs,  1428. 

Kanaaa  City  Homeopathlo  Medical  CoUege,  ata- 
tistics, 1427. 

Kanaaa  City  Ladiea'  College,  atatistics,  1418. 

Kanaaa  City  Medical  College,  statistics,  1424. 

Kanaaa  Industrial  School  for  girls,  statistics,  1506. 

Kanaas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  statis- 
tics, 1476. 

Kansas  Intititution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
atatistics,  1492. 

Ksnsaa  Normal  College,  statistics,  1456. 

Kansaa  Reform  School,  statistics,  1506. 

School  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  statistics, 
1408. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  receipU  from 
the  national  endowment,  594;  curriculum, 
612;  statistics,  1442. 

Kansaa  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1452. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  statistics,  1402. 

Karlsruhe,  establishment  of  kindergartens  in, 
706. 

Kearney,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190. 

Keatchie,  Male  and  Female  College,  stAtiatics, 
1403. 

Kentucky,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,21;  attend- 
ance on  publio  schoola,  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  averasn  attendance,  12; 
length  of  achool  term,  13;  aalary  of  teaeh- 
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era,  17;  namber  of  •choolhrnuM  md  T«lae 
of  all  iHTopertj  owned  by  oommoiHOohool 
•ystem,  18;  inooqae  from  all  eourcee  for 
support  of  connDonsoboolB.  19;  pereentam 
deriTed  from  er^*-  -—rpc  of  hicomc  for  sup- 
port of  eonuiK'U  8tlit>uU,  22;  fiKpeodittird 
for  common  •«  hooU,  2K-U1;  nain(u)  of  citv 
■mMorintoodcntHnDclf  ollcec  prb-sidcnii;,  €&', 
665;  ffrowth  oi  the  kin(rer;;aHen  in,  777; 
■chool  statUti(^s  of  citipaof.  785,  IIGS;  ntm- 
tlstioeof  iieooii'lnry  education,  702, 811, 1';^, 
1314;  nnmber<4  students  in  eacb  principal 
branch  of  secoinLiry  Bchoola.  801:  HtatiHtica 
ofcolJegesand  f'5^''«i'i'-  ^^i  ^■^*>  «i7  v20, 
822  827. 828.829,  S-i,  i^,  t^i,  i^i,  4.«-v«.lca 
of  profesaional  achools,  874,  877,  878,  879; 
statistics  of  colored  popalation  and  schools 
for  edacatinK  it,  961, 9(ffi,  963, 96i;  statistics 
of  kindergartens,  1156;  statistics  of  bnsi- 
seas  colleges,  1458,  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf.  1474,  for  the  blind,  1490,  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 1497,  for  Juvenile  delinouents,  1504. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege, 
reoeipta  from  the  national  endowmmit,  594; 
statiHtics,  1442. 

Kentucky  Colored  Konnal  School,  receipts  from 
tho  natiosal  endowment,  694. 

Kentucky  College  for  Young  Ladies,  vtatistics, 

1417. 

Kentucky  Industrial  Schoc^  of  Beform,  statis- 
tics, 1506. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutoa,  statistics, 
1476. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and 
Training  ijff  Feeble-Mlndcd  Children,  1498. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
BUnd,  fttatistios,  1492. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  statistics,  1403. 

Kentucky  KormaTCoIleffe,  statistica,  1447. 

Kentucky  School  of  Meaicine,  statistics.  1423. 

Kentucky  University,  statistics,  1403. 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Kenyon  Cullezo,  scholarsh^  ftmdof,  839;  statis- 
tics, HW. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1108. 1186. 

Keuka  College,  statistica,  1407. 

Keyser,  Roland  S.,  on  readjustment  of  school 
curriculum,  1042. 

Key  West,  Fla..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 1182. 

Kiehle,  D.  L.,  on  instruction  in  morals,  1052. 

Kindergartens,  in  Japan,  269,  274,  290;  in  Italy, 
3^1 ;  history  and  status  of,  in  Europe,  676: 
nbloctions  to  thestrictly  Froebeliao  method 
in  France,  730;  statistics  of  growth  of,  777; 

f:e]icral  remarka  upon,  1046;  statistics  of, 
155:  associations  for  the  support  of,  1157; 

pupil.H  in,  in  schools  for  the  special  classea, 

1474, 1492, 1497. 
King  College,  statistics.  1411. 
KingHton,  N.  Y.,  sUtistica  of  schools  of,  1174, 

1102. 1264. 
Kirtland,  Edwin  L.,  on  promotion  in  city  public 

sohouU,  994. 
Klemm,  L.  R..  work  of.  on  report  on  legal  educa- 
tion. 377;  compilation  respecting  education 

in  Europe,  447. 
Knccland.  John,  on  grading  of  city  public  schools. 

987. 
Knox  College,  statistics.  1400. 
KnoxvilK  Tenn.,    statistics  of  schools  of,  1159. 

1178,  1196. 1288. 
Knox ville  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  sta- 

tlBtics,  1409;   etatintics  of  department  for 

train  ins  toachors,  1454. 
Kokomo.  InO.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166,  1184, 

1218. 
Korea,  education  in,  341. 

Krohn,  William  O.,  paper  by.  on  facilities  in  ex- 
perimental psychology  in  the  colleges  of  tho 

United  States.  1139. 

I.. 

La  Croftfle,  Wis.,  statistics  of  kindergartens,  1100; 
statistics  of  schools  of,  1180,1196.1298;  sta- 
tistics of  public  school  for  the  deaf,  1482. 

Lacy.  Eugene  I5.,  mentioned,  877. 


Lafayette,  Ind.,  statUtica  of  sehooSa  of;  IIM,  Ut^ 

La  Fayette  (Ala.)  Cc^lege,  scholarship  fund  of, 
836;  atatistica,  1398. 

Lafnrette  OoUege  (Pa.),  statiatios,  1469. 

La  Gttoite  C^ollege,  statistica,  1408. 

La  Grange  FemiOe  College,  atatisttoa,  UlS. 

Loffua,  Conrad,  text-book  on  law,  S89. 

Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary,  statistica.  1419. 

Lake  Fofrest  University,  ecnolazahip  foiid  of,  837, 
841;  stati8tica.l^ 

LancMter,  Pa^  statiatios  of  schools  ot  1176, 1196, 
1284. 

I^ands,  given  br  Congress  to  establish  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  agrkniltnre  and  the  mechanio 
arta,879. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  atatistica,  1438. 

Lane  University,  statiatiea,  1402. 

Language,  atody  of.  time  devoted  to.  inlyctea  of 
France,  114,  119;  numbrr  of  passve  in,  in 
Great  Britain,  136;  in  schools  of  Japan.  377, 
203, 306 ;  preference  for  dasaics  in  Italy,  324 ; 
in  Kocpa,  362;  aa  a  part  of  preliminary  law 
studenta' examination,  410;  aa  reqolred  of 
intending  law  atudento,  439;  aa  reouired 
by  the  law  matrleolate  examination  or  New 
York.  441;  in  the  «coles  matemellee  of 
Paris.  741 ;  studentoin  secondai^  inatitutiona 
preparing  for  et^ege  clasaical  oonrse,  793; 
number  of  stadoito  in  oeeradary  schoola, 
pursuing  study  of.  801. 804. 800, 1202, 1354 ;  in 
university  extenakm,  844;  Talne  of  daasioa, 
1040. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  atatistica  of  achoola  of,  1155. 1158, 
1170, 1188. 1244. 

Lansingburg.  N.  Y.,  statiatiea  of  achoola  of,  1158. 
1174,1182. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  statistica  of  achodU  at,  1178, 1198. 

La  Salle,  HI.,  atatiatioa  of  schools  o^  1106.  1184, 
1214. 

La  Salle  College,  atatiatica,  1409. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Ladiea,  atatistica, 
1417. 

Latin,  number  of  studento  in  seoondur  achoola 
pursuing  stndy  of,  801,  804,  807,  809.  1268. 
1354;  pronnnciatioB  ot  in  nniveraities  and 
colleges.  852. 
S§e  alto  Language  study  of. 

Law,  study  of,  elementary,  in  French  lycMto,  119; 
in  Japan,  209 ;  for  admisaion  to  practice.  376 ; 
reaaona  for  requiring  a  general  culture  of 
mind  preparatory  ta.  409:  action  bv  the 
State  of  New  York  in  regulating  admrasion 
to,  440;   in  Europe,  449;   for  admiswion  to 

}>ractice  in  Europe,  461 ;  statistica  of  echools 
br,  678, 1440. 
For  laws  concerning  schools  me  Legislation 

and  Administration  and  organization  of  sys- 
tems. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  statiatics  of  schools  of,  1168, 

1186, 1228. 
Lawrence,  Maas.,  statistica  of  achoola  of,  1170, 

1188;  statiatics  of  teachers*  training  whool, 

1452. 
Lawrence  Scientific  Sclioul,  statistics  of,  1449. 
Lawrence  University,  scholarship  fuiid  of;  840. 

841;  8tatiatics,l413. 
Lea  Female  O>llego,  statistics,  1417. 
Leavenworth.  Kans.,  statistics  of  achools  of,  1168, 

1186, 1228. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176,  1196, 

1284. 
Lebanon  Valley  Coneg^  statistica,  1409. 
Lebon,  M.,  paper  by,  on  educational   statistica, 

1020. 
Le  Cottteulx  St.  Marr'a  Institution  for  the  Im- 

?iroved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  statia- 
ics,  1477. 

Lectures,  in  law  schools,  380;  in  nniveraity  exten- 
sion movement,  844. 

Legislation,  re8i>ectinff  school  attendance  enected 
by  the  several  States,  8S:  regarding  teach- 
ers' pensions,  in  Great  Britain,  182;  tech 
nical  education  in  Scotland,  136 ;  secondarr 
and  technical  education  in  AValea,  137; 
aecondary  e<lucation,  in  Scotland,  137;  tech- 
nical education  in  England,  141;  Iriah  edu- 
cational bill,  156;  mpecting  the  oollesee  of 
agriculture  and  mecnanic  arta  and  thoex* 
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Legislation ->C<mtiaii^ 

perimeat  stetioiia  endowed  by  the  natieafcl 
Und  grant,  682;  in  Anitiia  rmpecting  kin* 
dttTgutens,  720. 

Leipzig,  introduction  of  kiadergnrtena  in«  706. 

Lelimd  Stanford  JunifH*  Univenitj,  the  stndy  ef 
psychology  at,  1140. 

Leland  Univemity.  atattstfea,  1103;  theological 
coarse,  stAtlstlca,  1460. 

Le  Moyne  Konnal  Institnte,  statiatioa,  1467. 

Leonard  Medical  School,  st«tUtiea,  1425. 

Lenox  Ck»11ege,  seholarahip  fond  of,  837 ;  oniyenity 
extension  in.  843 ;  statistioo,  14DL 

Lesgeft,  Prof.,  remarks  by.  on  relation  of  physical 
to  intelleeta^  education,  254. 

Levasaear,  B.,  on  growth  of  elMnentary  education 
in  France,  100. 

Lewiston,  If  e..  statistics  of  schools  ot  1108. 1180. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155, 1108, 
1180. 

Liberty  Female  College,  statistics.  1410. 

Libraries,  in  Frwice,  nnmber  of  yolnmes  in  school, 
07;  in  Rnssia,  233;  in  Japan,  304;  in  Italy, 
837;  T<dum^  in  second/irv  schoo^  811;  m 
nniversitiesand  colleges.  828 :  plea  for  scien* 
tific,  1000 ;  roloroes  in,  of  coBegcs  of  agricul- 
ture andtlie  mechanic  arts.  1442;  Tolnmesln, 
Ewsessed  by  schools  ffvr  the  special  classes, 
74,  1479,  1490, 1404, 1497. 15U0. 1501, 1503. 

License,  the  diploma  of  an  iustitntlon  of  learning 
as  a,  866. 

Liege,  kindergarten  instmctSon  in,  680. 

Lima.  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 1194, 1270. 

Lincoln.  Kebr.,  sutistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190, 
1254. 

Lincoln  Colored  Institute  of  Hissonri,  receipts 
from  the  national  endowment,  594;  statis> 
ties,  1447,  1453. 

Lincohi  UniTersity  (Bl.),  statistics,  1400. 

Lincoln  Unirersity  (Pa.).  stAtUtics,  1400;  sUUs- 
tics  of  ttieological  department,  1439. 

Linden  Hall  Seminunr,  statistics,  1419. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Young  Ladies,  statistics, 
1418. 

Little  Falls,  N.  T.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1174* 
1192. 

Little  Kock,  Ark.,  statistics  of  sohook  of;  1164, 
1182.1202. 

LitUe  Rock  University,  statistics.  1396;  law  class 
of.  course  of  study,  419,  and  statistics,  1440. 

Liviugtttone  College,  statistics,  1407. 

Local  taxes  for  schools.    St*  Taxes  and  Income. 

Lockport,  N.  Y..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 1192, 
1204. 

Logan  Female  College,  statisties,  1417. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  statlstioa  of  schools  of,  1160, 
1184,  i218. 

Lombard  Unirersity,  scholarship  fmd  ot  837; 
sUUsUcs.  1400. 

Ixmdon,  mental  and  physical  condition  of  children 
of,  1081. 

Long  Island  City,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  oil 
1174,1102. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  atatistics,  1425. 

ILiOs  Angeles,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  ot^  1156, 
1164, 1182. 1204. 

Los  Angeles  Universi^,  statlstios,  1808. 

Loaiaburg  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Louisiana,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation and  children,  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools.  10;  averaee  attendance,  12;  length 
ot  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers.  17: 
nnmber  of  school  houses  and  value  or  all 
property  owned  by  common  school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  ror  com- 
mon schools,  28-31;  State  University,  re- 
ceipts from  the  national  endowment  504 ; 
Southern  University,  colored,  receipts  from 
the  national  endowment,  *  504 :  names  of 
city  snperintendenU  and  ooUege  presi- 
dents, 657,  665;  growth  of  the  kindercarten 
in,  777;  school  stotisUea  of  cities  of;  785, 
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1168;  somber  of  students  in  eaoh  principal 
braneh  of  seeondanr  schools,  801 ;  statistics 
of  secondaxT  edocalion,  793,  811, 1230,  1315; 
atatistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  814, 
816,  817,  820,  82M27,  828.  820.  831.  833,  834, 
835;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  873, 
877.  878.  879;  statistics  of  colored  popula- 
tion and  schools  for  educating  it,  001,  902, 
963,  964;  sUtistics  of  business  college,  1458, 
of  iastitntions  for  the  deaf,  1474,  1481,  1484, 
for  the  blind,  1490,  for  juvenile  delinqueuts, 
1504. 

Louisiana  Institution  ibr  the  Blind  and  Indus- 
triid  Home,  statistics,  1492. 

Lonisian*  Institntion  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  st«tistlcs, 
1476. 

Louisiana  State  Konnal  School,  statistics,  1452. 

Louisiana  State  University,  statistics  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  1403,  liiZ. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  class  intervale  in.  1006;  statis- 
tics of  schools  of;  1158,  1168.  1186,  1230. 
-Louisville  College  t>r  Dentistry,  sUtistics,  1428. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistirs,  1430. 

Louisville  Medical  College.  sUtisUcs,  1223. 

Louisville  Konnal  School,  sUtisti^  1462. 

Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  statis- 
tics.  1430, 

Low.  Seth,  on  eollm  education  and  success  in 
business,  1038;  on  the  sdvantages  of  the 
allianee  of  specialists,  1058. 

Lowen.  Uass.»  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170.  1188. 
1238 ;  House  of  Employment  and  Berorma- 
tion,  statistics.  1506. 

Loyola  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  sUtistics,  1415. 

Luther  CoUege.  sUtistics,  140L 

Luther  Semiuary,  sUtistics.  1437. 

Ltttherville  Female  Seminary,  sUtistics,  1417. 

Lyc^es.    See  Seoondary  education.  • 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School,  statistics,  1457. 

Lyman  School  for  Bovs,  sUtistics,  1607.        « 

Lynchburg,  Vs.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 1108, 
1294. 

Lynn,  Mass..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170.  1188, 
1238. 

Lynnland  Female  College,  sUtistics,  1416. 


MacalesUr  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838;  sta- 
tistics. 1405. 

MacAIisUr.  Jaa.,  report  on  school  statistics,  1018. 

McAndrew,  G.  J.,  on  promotion  intervals,  1000. 

McCormick  Tbeologioal  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  statistics,  1435. 

MoCowen  Oral  School  for  Young  Deaf  Children, 
sUtistics,  1485. 

MaoDonald,  Arthur,  preface  by,  to  report  on 
physical  and  mental  oondition  of  school 
children.  1061. 

McDonogh  School,  sUtistics,  1460. 

McGinness,  James,  on  promotion  inUrvals,  1001. 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1176 
1196,  1284. 

McKendree  College,  law  department  ot  course 
of  study,  419;  sUtUUoa,  1400;  sUtistics  of 
law  department,  1440. 

Maday  CoUece  of  Theology,  aUtistios,  1435. 

McLean  Asyinm  Training  School  for  Kurses. 
statistics,  1433. 

McMinnville  College,  sUtistics,  1400. 

Macon,  Ga.,  sUt&tics  of  schooU  ot  1166,  1184, 
1208. 

Madison,  Wis..  sUtistics  of  schools  of  U89. 1198, 
1298. 

Madraa,  the  kindergarten  in,  769,  775. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  sUUsUcs  of  schools  et  1176, 
llH  1&4. 

Maine,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  caplU  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,  21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  ooouuon 
schools,  16;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  Una,  if;  salary  of  teachers,  17: 
number  ot  schoolhousea  and  value  of  all 
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pro|>erty  owned  by  common  acbool  system, 
18;  iucvme  from  all  toorces  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  snnport  of 
common  schools.  22:  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-91 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34;  names  of  citv  superintendents 
and  college  presidents,  057, 6o5;  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics 
of  cities  of,  785, 11G8;  statistics  of  second- 
ary education,  792,  811, 1232,  1317;  number 
of  students  in  each  principal  branch  of 
secondary  schools,  801:  statistics  of  col- 
leges and  universitiea,  813, 818, 817,  820.  822, 
827,  828.  829.  831.  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of 

Erofessional  schools,  873,  877,  878,  879;  the 
>wnship  system  in,  1076;  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartens, 1155;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1458,  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1481, 
for  iuvcniie  delinquents,  1504. 

Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  statistics.  1506. 

Maine  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, receipts  from  the  national  endowment, 
594;  curriculum  of,  610;  statistics,  1443. 

Msine  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1452. 

Maine  State  Beform  School,  sUtistics,  1506. 

Maine  Wosleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College, 
statistics,  1417. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 11S8. 
1238. 

Management  and  supervision  of  instruction  in 
England,  132;  in  Ireland,  152;  of  technical 
education  in  Europe,  108, 169,  170,  175.  247, 
257;  in  Russia,  197;  204,  210,  226.  247;  in 
Japan,  300:  in  Virginia,  916;  in  Alaska,  938; 
grading  of  elemontsry  schools.  981 ;  short 
intervals  of  promotion,  984;  character  of 
educational  statistics  to  be  collected  and 
and  their  international  equivalence,  1011 ; 
educational  terms  used  in  America  and  for- 
eign countries  to  indicate  material  facts, 
1015;  general  remarks  upon,  1053. 
£m  alto  administration  and  organization  of  sys- 
iems  and  coeducation. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  statistics  of  schooli^  of,  1173, 
1190.1256;  statistics  of  teachers'  training 
school,  1463. 

Manchester,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 1198. 

Manhattan  College,  statistics,  1407. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  U70, 1190, 
1248. 

Manning,  Miss  E.  A.,  paper  by,  on  the  kindergar- 
ten in  India.  768. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1176. 1194, 
1276. 

Mansfield  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Manual  labor,  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  in- 
struction in  the  colleges  en^wed  of  Con- 
gress, 605. 

Manual  training,  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  612;  theory  of,  in  kin- 
dergartens of  Liege,  687;  in  the  Parisian 
6coIes  matemelles,  743;  in  the  infant  asy- 
lums of  Italy.  746;  in  Virginia,  919;  in  the 
schools  of  Alaska,  923,931;  of  the  colored 
race,  966;  in  schools  for  the  special  classes, 
1474, 1476, 1482, 1484, 1400, 1492, 1497. 

Marble,  A.  P. ,  on  classification,  997. 

MarenholtzBuelow,  Madame,  activity  of.  at  Ber- 
lin, 713:  at  Paris,  728;  called  to  Belgium, 
676;  in  Switzerland,  701; and  in  I>resden,71I. 

Maria  Cousilia  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics,  1485. 

Marietta,  Ohio.  sUtistics  of  schooU  of,  1176.  1194, 
1276. 

Marietta  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  839;  sUtis- 
tics, 1408. 

Marinette,  Wis.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1180,1198. 

Marion,  Ind.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1166,  1184, 
1218. 

Marion,  Ohio.  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1176,  U94. 

Marion  Female  College,  sUtistics,  1420. 

Marion  Female  Seminary,  sUtistics,  1415. 

Marlboro.  Mass.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1170. 1188, 
1238. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188, 1244. 

Marquette  College,  scholxirship  fund  of,  840;  sU- 
tistics. 1413. 


Marshall  College,  aUtUiics.  1465. 

Marshalltown.  Iowa.  sUtiaticaof  schools  ot  lltt* 
1186,1224. 

Martin,  George  H.,  on  the  rural  school  qnestioi 
in  MassachusetU,  1057. 

Martha  Washington  College,  sUtistics,  1420. 

Mariin  Female  College.  sUtistics.  1420. 

Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  Training  School  foi 
Nurses,  sUtistics,  1434. 

Maryland,  school  population  and  nnmber  of  adull 
males.  8 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capiU  of  adnft  male  popu 
lation,  and  children  5-18. 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools.  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12:  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teaoners,17; 
number  of  school  houses  and  value  of  sJl 
property  owned  bv  common  school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 :  names  of  city  soperin- 
tendenU  and  college  presidenU  657,  665: 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school 
sUtistics  of  cities  of,  785, 1168;  sUtistics  of 
secondary  education,  792,  dll,  1234,  1317; 
number  of  studenU  in  each  principal  branch 
ofpr.v-'-—    ----     —T,  vt..*-.,f*.  ,    -       * 

827.8'J8,  8:j9.  831,  8:J3.  k31,  8:j5;  statiritits  uf 
profeBBional  schools,  873,  877, 878,  879 ;  ata- 
tiHtics  of  colored  poimlntlonaud  sfbools  for 
edutatin^  it.961,i>62. m33;  statistics  of  bos- 
ine.«t9  colleges,  1458.  of  insUtuttons  for  the 
deaf,  1474, 1484,  for  the  blind,  1490.  fur  the 
feelilo  minded,  1501, for juvciii''  -  nts, 

1504. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.  receipU  from  the 
national  endowment,  594:  sUtistics,  1443; 
easUm  branch,  sUtistics,  1447. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  sUtistics.  1430. 

Maryland  House  of  Kefonnation,  statistics.  1506. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  sUtistics.  1492. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf, 
sUtistics,  1476, 1492. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  sta- 
tistics, 1476. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School.  sUtistics,  1452. 

Mary  Sharp  College,  statutics,  1420. 

Mary\ine  College.  sUtistics.  1411. 

MassachusetU.  school  population  and  nnmber  of 
adult  males,  3:  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capiU  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  S-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools.  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10,  average  attendance.  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13;  number  of  school 
houses  and  value  of  aU  property  owned  by 
common  school  system,  18 ;  salary  of  teach- 
ers, 17;  income  from  all  sources  for  support 
of  common  schools.  18;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
conmion  schools,  22:  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34 ;  names  of  city  snperintendenU  and 
college  president*.  657,665;  growth,  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777:  school  sUtistics  of 
cities  of,  785,  1168;  statistics  of  secondary 
education,  792,  811,  1236.  1318;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  second- 
ary schools,  801;  statistics  of  colleges  and 
universities,  813,  816,  817.  820.  822,  827.  828, 
829,  831.  833,  834,  835;  sUtistics  of  profes- 
sional schools.  873, 877, 878. 879 ;  sUtistics  of 
kindergartens,  1155 ;  statistics  of  bueineas 
colleges,  1458,  of  institbtions  for  the  deaf; 
1474, 1481, 1484,  for  the  blind,  1490,  for  feeble- 
minded, 1497, 1501,  for  Juvenus  delinQuenta. 
1504, 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, receipU  tram 
the  nationalendowment,  594;  curriculum  ot 
608;  sUtistics,  1443. 

MassachusetU  College  of  Pharmacy,  sUtistics. 
1430. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolofrr,  receipts 
from  tiie  nationalendowment.  684;  sUtis- 
tics. 1443. 

MassachusetU  normal  schools.  sUtistics,  1452. 
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llMsachnsettB  School  for  the  Feeble- Hinded, 
statistics,  1408. 

Mftssachasetts  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
statistics.  1506. 

Mnssacbasetts  State  Primary  School,  statistics, 
1507. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194. 

Masson,  Octavie,  Mile.,  work  of,  in  introducing 
kindergarten  instruction  into  Liese,  689. 

Mat hematir4i,  time  devoted  to  the  study  of,  119; 
number  of  passes  in,  in  secondary  schools 
of  Great  Britain,  136;  in  schools  of  Japan, 
277,293:  as  required  of  intendins  students 
of  law  by  the  State  of  l^ew  Tork,  440.  . 
See  aUo  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic 

Matthews  Hall,  statistics,  1435. 

Mayo,  A.  D.,  paper  by,  on  education  in  south- 
western Virginia,  881. 

MayvUle  College,  scholarship  fund  of.  840. 

Meadville,Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176,  1196, 
1284. 

Meadrille  Theological  School,  statistics,  1439. 

Mechanic  arta,  schools  for  the  benefit  of,  founded 
by  Congress,  579;  for  instruction  in,«es 
Manual  training. 

Mcdford,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170. 1188, 
1238. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  statistics,  1422. 

Medical  College  of  Indiana,  statistics,  1423. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  statUtics,  1425. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
statistics.  1425. 

Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia,  statistics,  1426. 

Medicine,  stuoy  of,  in  Japan,  299;  in  Korea,  353; 
statistics  of  schools  of,  873, 1422. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  sta- 
tlsUcs,  1425. 

Mebarry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Tennes- 
see College,  statistics,  1426. 

Meleney,  C.  E.,  views  of,  on  promotion  in  city 
schools,  994. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170;  1188, 
1238. 

Memory,  use  of,  in  education,  1035. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1159, 
1178, 1196, 1200. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,  statis- 
tics, 1419. 

Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  statistics, 
1425. 

Menominee,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188, 1224. 

Mercer  University,  statistics,  1400;  law  school 
of.  course  of  study,  432. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  German  industrial 
schools,  170 ;  in  Russia,  229 ;in  Russian  tech- 
nological and  industrial  schools,  243;  rec- 
ommendations of  First  Russian  Technical 
Congress,  255;  in  Korea,  349;  in  vogue  in 
law  schools,  379,  414,  495,  and  those  recom- 
mended, 385, 394 ;  in  kindergartens,  680,  681, 
683.  687,  705.  714,  719.  725;  objections  to  the 
German  interpretation  of  kindergarten,  in 
France.  736:  in  the  kindergartens  of  Pai-is, 
737,  and  of  Italy,  744, 748;  change  in,  in  the 
training  of  kindergarten  teachers  in  Eng- 
land, 759;  in  the  kindergartens  of  Madras, 
775;  relation  of  mnemonic  svstems  to  the 
cultivation  of  thought,  1035;  genex^al  re- 
marks upon,  1048 ;  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
1474, 1476. 1481, 14€2. 1484. 1486. 

Mexico,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinils,  370. 

Mexico,  Mo.,  promotion  intervals  in,  996. 

Miami  Medical  College,  statistics,  1425. 

Miami  University,  statistics.  1409. 

Michigan,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  cnildren  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools.  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teachers.  17 ; 
number  of  school  houses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common  school  system, 
18;  income  from  sll  sources  for  support  of 
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'  common  schools,  19;  per  cent  derived  from 

each  source  of  income  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  22;  expenditure  for  common 
schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attendance, 
34 ;  names  of  citv  superintendents  and  col- 
lege presidents,  657, 665 ;  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in,  777;  school  statistics  of  cities 
of,  786, 1170;  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion,^ lumberof  studenta 
in  t;.  .  Ill]  ich  of  secondarv 
schools,  8i)i ;  Htiitistirs  at'!  colleges  and  uni> 
veraitics,  814,  816,  817,  HJO,  822,827,828.829. 
831.  833,  B34,  835:  statthtlcs  of  professional 
RchooU.  874,877.878.  879;  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartens, 1155;  statistics  of  business  col- 
cges,  1^59.  of  iiKstit  lit  ions  for  the  deaf, 
:i  i  90,  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 1501,  ft>r  Juvenile  delinquenta,  1505. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  receipta  from  the 
national  endowment,  594 ;  founded  by  State, 
604;  curriculum,  611 ;  statistics,  1,443. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 
1184, 1218. 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  sta- 
tisUcs.1424. 

Michigan  House  of  Correction  and  Reformation, 
statistics.  1507. 

Michigan  Mining  School,  statistics,  1449. 

Michigan  Reform  School,  statistics,  1507. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1492. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  staUstics.  1477. 

Michigan  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  1507. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1452. 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  scholarship  fund 
of,  840;  statistics,  1412. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Middletown.  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192  1264. 

Midland  CoUege,  statistics.  1402. 

Military  education  in  Japan,  311, 331, 332;  in  Ko- 
rea, 353 1  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arta,6S. 

Miller,  C.  B.,  on  promotion  intervals,  1000. 

Millersburg  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Milligan  College,  staUstics,  1411. 

Mills  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  836;  stattotics, 
1414. 

Millspaugh,  J.  F.,  on  promotion  in  public  schools, 
995. 

Millville,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1192, 
1258. 

Milton  CoUege,  statistics,  1413. 

Milwaukee,  wis.,  class  intervals  in.  1008;  statis- 
tics of  schools  of.  1156. 1160, 1180. 1198, 1298; 
statistics  of  school  for  the  deaf.  1482. 

Milwaukee  CoUege,  statisUcs,  1421. 

Miner,  Anson  D.,  on  promotion,  996. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  of,  1158, 1170, 1190. 1248. 

Minneapolis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
statistics,  1424. 

Minnesota,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males.  3;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,21;  attend- 
ance on  puDlie  schools.  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12 ; 
length  of  school  term.  13;  salary  of  teach- 
ers, 17 ;  number  of  schoolbouses  and  value 
of  aU  property  owned  by  common  school 
system,  18;  income  from  all  sources  forsup- 

Sort  of  common  schools,  19;  per  centum 
erived  from  each  Ronrce  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for 
common  schools,  28-31:  laws  respecting 
attendance,  34 ;  names  of  city  supennteDtl- 
enta  and  college  prcsidenta,  057,  6C5;  school 
statistics  of  cities  of,  786,  1170;  statistics  of 
secondary  education,  793,  811,  1248,  1321; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  number 
of  studonta  in  each  principal  branch  of  sec- 
ondarv schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges 
and  universities.  814,816.817.  820.822.827, 
828. 829,  831  833.  834, 835;  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  874. 877, 878, 879;  statistics 
of  kindergartens.  1156;  statistics  of  busi- 
ness coUeges,  1458;  of  institutions  for  the 
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Mi  xmesota— Continned. 

deaf,  U75.1484;  for  the  blind,  1400;  for 
JnTenilo  delinqneDtff,  1505. 

Hixmetota  Gollegfr  of  Phactnaoy^atotisties,  1430. 

-Minneaota  School  tor  F«oble>Bi£inded,  atotiatk^, 
1408. 

Minnesota  Sohool  for  the  HUnd,  aUtistica,  1492. 

Minnesota  Sohool  for  theX>eafr8tati8tle9,J477. 

Minnesota  State  nonaal  schools,  statisties.  1452. 

Minnesota  State  Keform  School,  atatiatics,  1507. 

Miasionary  Inatiiate  of  iheJBvan^elical  Lutheran 
Church,  atatisticH,  1430. 

Mission  House,  statistics,  1413. 

Miasion  Honse  of  the  Refonaad  Ohurch  in  the 
United  States,  stistics,  1439. 

Mississippi,  sohool  population  and  number  of 
adnlt  malea^  8 ;  amount  raised  for  anpport  of 
common  achools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
populatioUf  and  children  5-18,21;  attendance 
on  public  achools,  7 ;  teachers  in  comnion 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  sohool  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers.  17; 
number  of  aohoolhouses  and  Talne  of  all 
property  ovrned  by  common -school  system. 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
frmn  each  soarce  of  income  for  anpport  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  tor  com- 
mon schools*  28-31;  names  of  city  superin- 
tendents and  college  presidontn,  057, 665 ; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  sciiool 
Btatistica  of  cities  of,  785, 1172;  statiatica  of 
aecondary  education,  792,  811,  1250,  1322; 
number  of  atndents  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  schools,  801;  statisties  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  814,816,817,820,822. 

827,  828,  829,  831.  833.  834,  835;  atatiaUca  of 
professional  schools,  878,  879:  atatiaUcs  of 
colored  population  and  schools  for  educat- 
ing it,  961,962.963;  statistics  of  kindergar- 
tens, 1156;  atatiatics  of  buaintas  colleges, 
1458;  of  inatittttioDs  for  the  deaf,  1474;  for 
the  blind,  1490. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
receipts  from  the  national  andowmont,  694 ; 
atatiatics,  1443. 

Mississippi  College,  statistics,  1406. 

Mississippi  Instiuition  for  the  Inatntction  of  (he 
Blind.  1492. 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School.  1463. 

Miss  Kciler's  articulation  cUss  for  deaf  mutes, 
atatiatics,  1485. 

Miss  Kugler's  School  for  the  Deaf,  statiatics,  1485. 

Missouri,  school  population  and  number  of  adnlt 
males.  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adnlt  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  achools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10 ;  average  attendance,  12 ;  length 
of  school  term,  M;  salary  of  teochers,17; 
number  of  schoolhooses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  syst€«n, 
18 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  supjxtrt  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  dforivc<l 
from  each  source  of  im^mio  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  snpcrin- 
tendcnts  and  college  prosidents*  657,  665; 
growth  of  the  kinclergarten  in,  777;  school 
statistics  of  cities  of.  780. 1172;  statistica  of 
secondary edncation,793,811, 1250, 1323;  num- 
ber of  Atudents  in  each  principal  branch  of 
secondary  schools.  801  ;statistics  of  colleges 
and  universities,  814.  810,  817,  820,  822, 827, 

828.  829,  831,  833,  834.835;  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools.  874, 877, 878, 879;  statistics 
nt  colored  fiopniation  and  schools  for  edu- 
cating it,  901,962,963;  statistics  of  kinder- 
garten.s,  1156:  statisticHof  businecsoolleizes, 
1458;  of  institutions  for  tho  deaf,  1475.  liSl, 
1484:  for  the  blind.  1400;  for  juvenile  de- 
lin(]nents,  1505. 

Missouri  College,  atatiatics,  1405. 

Mii*souri  Dental  College,  1428. 

Missouri  Industrial  Home  for  Oirla,  statistics, 

1507. 
Miasouri  Medical   College  and  St.  Louis   Pos^ 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  statiatics,  1424. 
Miasouri  Sohool  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1492. 


lOaaoari  8<Aoo]  for  tfaa  Oeaf  and  Dmnb, 
ties,  1477. 

Hiaaottri^itate  normal  aohoola,  aiatlaUcs.  US3. 

Missouri  State  Reform  School  forBovBtaUtlattea, 
1507. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  statistics.  1405. 

Mix6daaho<ds.    £m  Coeducation. 

Moberly.  Mo.,  atatistica  of  achools  of.  1172.  lUW. 

Mohile,  Ala.,  atatiatics  of  achools  of,  U64,  USX 
1202. 

Modem  languages.    iS^  Laagnage.  study  of. 

Moline,  III.,  statiatica  of  aohooUof.  IIM.  1184, 1214. 

Monmouth  College,  atatiatics,  MOl. 

Monroe  Female  College,  atatiatica,  1415. 

Montana,  sohool  popnlation  and  namber  of  adolt 
males,  3;  amount  raised  for  aanport  of  com- 
mon achools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attondanreoo 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  colimon 
8ohools.lO;. average  attendance,  12;  leagth 
of  school  term,  13:  salary  of  teaohera.  17; 
number  of  achoolhonaea  and  valne  of  all 
property  owned  by  eommon-school  syatem, 
18;  income  from  all  ■  sources  for  support  of 
coiP"  t,  >,.":,., la.  JO;  per  CfjDtuni  aenvrf 
lt<»!  I  •  '  ■  e  trl'  iuconie  for   tiuppt^rt  of 

coni!i!'>:i  <(]ioiils,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon flcliools.  23-31 ;  iuvTH  rest»ertiu^  attend- 
ance. 34;  u.'tmes  of  citvaiiueriiiteQfleittsaiid 
college  preaidentii,  657,  C65;  growth  of  ths 
kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of.  786,1172;  statisties  of  secondary 
education.  793,  811,  125'J,  1325;  niunbtrr  of 
fitndouts  in  each  principal  branch  of  sec- 
ond;! ry*ichoolfl,801  ;  atntisties  of  colleges  and 
Tinivoraities,  8U,  81C.  H17, 820, 822,  827.  S2S,  829 
8;{1,84H,  8:14,835;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1458. 

Mont^oincry,  Ala,,  statistics  of  schools  of.  I16t 
1 182. 1202. 

Montgomery  Female  CoUcga,  statiatica,  1420. 

Moore's  Hill  Cidlege.  acholarahip  fond  of,  837 ;  aal- 
versity  extension  in,  843;  statiatics,  1401. 

MQot  courts,  as  aua^jiuict  to  the  atudy  of  law. 

Morals,  time  dew>ted  to  conaldeaiitton  of  piacti- 
oal,  in  French  lycie.  119:  general  remarks 
on  instruction  in,  1052. 

Moravian  College  and  Theological  Samtaary,  aU- 
tistics,  1438. 

Moravian  Seminaxy  for  Yonng  Ladies,  atatiatica, 

Morgan,  W.H.,  on  promotion  InterraKIM;    en 

study  time,  1019. 
Morgan  College,  nniveraity   extraiaion  in,  M4: 

statistics,   1403;    atatiatics   of   thaologieal 

couree,  1436. 
M'lri,  Count,  on  tho  Japanese  educational  raav«- 

nif-nt,  316. 
Mf-rristovvu,  X.  J.,  statistics  of  6choi>l.<)  of.  1172. 

1192. 
Morriftville  College,  statisticit,  1405. 
Mount  Carmcl,  Pa.,  statistic;)  of  schools  of,  1176, 

119G,  1284. 
M'tnnt  Ilolyoke  Seminary  and  College,  ?cholar- 

."^lup  I'und  of. 838;  atalistic«.  1414. 
Moiiiit  Sr. Mary's  CoHego»stati»tics.  1403. 
M  innt  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  1437. 
MuuiitHinai  Training  School  tor  Nur«es.  stati»> 

ties,  143:{. 
Mount  Union  College, Btatiatics.  1408. 
M   nnt  A'^eraou.N  Y.,atiiti3ticsof  schools  of,  11 561 

1174.1192. 
M  »wry,  AV.  A.,  on  gradation,  996. 
M  nlilenberfi  College,  scholarship  fund  of.  8*9 j  ata- 

tiafic.H.  1409. 
M        -    T  nd.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1160.  Hg4. 
Ikl  I   aid.     See  Appropriations,  Statte  a»d 

Local. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  atatiatica  of  eehools  of,  11C8, 

1186, 1234. 
Muskingum  College,  atatiatics,  1408. 
Museums,  indoatrml  furt  in  Germany.  UO ;  in  Hua- 

sia,233;  in  Japan,  304 ;. 
Mnatc,  time  devoted  to  atudy  of,  in  Fteneh  lyc6e, 

116;  in  Japanese  seeondaryacheola  for  girls, 

297}  oonservatories  for.-in  Italy,  338:  school 

for,  in  Japan,  310 ;  inatraction  in  Korea,  )S4 ; 

in  th»  Patislan  «o(daa  matemallea,  741; 
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tranifceror  •taicntB  atudjiBg,  in  orileg«B 

for  women.  Uto.                      ,     ,  ^  ^^,^ 

Mmkc^Eon,  Ifioh..  stettotiM  of  schools  ot  llM, 
1170,1188,1246. 


KanUcoke,  Pa.,  staUaUcs  of  schools  of.  U76.  IIM, 
12S4. 

IffapA  College,  staliatios,  1890. 

Kaiiicr  Ui^  Bckool.  55. 

Harootios.    Sse  Tesupenaeo  instniotiflsi. 

NaahoUhHo«ae,»Uti»Ues.ll39.         _^  ,,^  „^ 

KaabBa,K,H.,atatistio8  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190, 
1258. 

KaabriUe,  Tenn.,  class  intervals  in,  1008;  statis- 
tics of  sohooU  of,  1150, 1178. 1106. 

KaahTille  CoUege  for  Yonng  Ladiea,  statisUcs, 
U20. 

KastavUle  Medical  College^statistios,  1496. 

Katcbec.  Miss.,  statistics  of  seheok  of,  lli6, 1172. 
llOi). 

Natidc.  Mass..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 1188. 

national  KH  Training  School,  pupils  enrolled  in. 
England,  144. 

National  (Allege  of  Phannacy.  sUtistics.  1480. 

Katiooal  BeafMute  College,  statisUcs,  1880. 

Kaiional  aerroan-Amerioan  Teachers'  Seminary. 
sUtisUos,  1467. 

National  Uoiversity,  Uw  dspartmeat  of,  eenrse  of 
study.  410;  statistics,  1440 ;  asedicaland den- 
tal departmenU.  Ii2i,  1428. 

Natural  history,  time  deroted  to  the  study  of,  in 
French  Ivc^,  110;  in  secondary  schools  of 
Japao.293.206;  in  the  Parisian  6coles  uuk- 
temeUre,  743. 

Natural  philosophy.    «ss  Physics. 

Natural  science.    See  Science. 

Nebolsin,  A.  K.,  remarks  in  congress  on  technical 
education  in  Ruasia.  253. 257. 

Nehraska,  school  popnlati<mand  nqniber  of  adult 
malcn.  8 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  cliildreu  5-18,21;  attendAuoe  on 
puhlic  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10 ;  average  attendaace,  12 ;  length 
of  school  term,  18;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  orrned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  10;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  sunport  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  ror  com- 
mon schools,  28-31;  laws  respecting  ott«nd- 
anoe.M;  names  of  cl^superiBtendent sand 
college  presidenta,  697,  OK ;  growth  of  tho 
kindergarten  in.  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786.  1172;  ststistics  of  seoondarr 
ednc^tion,  793,  811,  1362,  1325;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  second- 
ary schools,  861 ;  statistics  of  eel  Wen  and 
universities,  814.  816,  8n,  820.  822,  827.  828, 
820.  831,  838.  834.  835}  staUstics  of  profes- 
sinnnl  schools,  874, 877. 878. 879 ;  statistics  of 
kindergartens,  1156:  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1458 ;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
1475:  for  the  blind.  1400;  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 1497;  for  JurenUe  driinquents, 
1505. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  of, 
1172. 1190. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1408. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Peeble-Minded  Youth, 
StatisUcs.  1408. 

Nebcaska  Institute  for  tlie  Pc*f  and  Dumb,  sta- 
Ustics, 1477. 

Nebraska  State  Indnstrial  School  for  JnvenUe 
DeUnquenls.statisUes.  1607. 

Nebittska  State  Normal  School,  statisUcs.  1453. 

Nebraska  W«wloyan  University,  atatiaUcs,  1406. 

Negro.    See  Colored  race. 

Nelson  Colleges,  New  Zealand.  61. 

Netherlands.  statisUcs  of  attendanoe,  teachers^ad 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds.  860;  statisUes 
of  lawaohoola»4(4. 


Nevada,  aohosl  popolation  and  namber  of  adnM 
judea,8;  anHnmtraiaedforaunportof  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adiUt  smUo  popu* 
laUan,  ami  ohildren  5-18, 21 ;  attendanoe  on 
puhlic  aohuola,  7;  teachers  in  fMmimon 
achools.lO:  average  attendance,.  12;  length 
of  achool  term,  IB ;  aalary  of  teachers,  17 : 
ammber  of  Bchoolhouses  and  Talue  of  all 
propertv  owned  by  common  school-system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
oonmen  sehools,  10;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
oocmuon  sehools,  22:  expenditure  for  com- 
aoon  schools.  28-&1 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
aaee,  34 ;  names  of  ciK  superintendents  and 
•ooUege  presidents,  6o7,665:  growth  of  the 
kindenesrien  in.  777:  school  statisUcs  of, 
786.1172;  statistics  of  secondary  education. 
793,811,  1250,  1825;  number  of  students  in 
each  principal  bnuicli  of  aeooudary  schools. 
801;  StatisUcs  of  colleges  sad  universi- 
ties. 814.  816,  817.  820,  022,  827.  828,  829,  831. 
833, 834, 835 ;  statistics  of  bnsiaesB  colleges, 
1458 
Naw  Albany,  Me.,  statisUcs  of  sehools  of,  1158, 

1106. 1184, 1218. 
Newai^.N.J-.chiss  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 
of  schooU  of,  1156. 1150, 1172.  U92. 1268 ;  city 
Normal  and  Training  School,  1453. 
Newark,  O.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156. 1176, 1194, 

1276. 
Newark  City  Home,  statistics,  1507. 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  statixtios  of  sehools  of,  1170. 
1188, 1340 ;  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  City  Truant 
School,  statistics,  1506. 
Newberry  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  sta- 
tisUcs. 1410. 
New  Britain.  Conn.,  staUstics  of  sehools  of,  1158, 

1164. 1182, 1206. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of, 

1172, 1192. 
Newbnrg.  N.  Y..atatiatfes  of  scbo<^  of,  1174. 1192. 

1264. 
Newbnrvport  Maaa.,  atalisUcs  of  schools  of,  1170. 

n^.  1240. 
New  CasUe,  Pa.,  ataiisiks  of  schools  of.  1176, 1106. 

1281. 
N^w  Church  Theologioal  School,  staUsUes,  14.T7. 
New  England  Hospilsl  for  Women  and  Children. 
stsUstios,  1433;  New  England  Industrial 
School  for  DeafMutos,  stalisUcs.  1477. 
New  Bampsbire,  school  population  and  number 
of  adult  males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,21;  attend- 
ance on  puhlic  schools,  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools.  10:  average  attendance.  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teschers. 
17 ;  number  of  sohoolbottsefl  and  value  uf  all 
property  owned  by  conunon-scliool  system, 
18;  income  from  all  aonroes  for  support  of 
common  schools.  10 ;  per  centum  derived  from 
each  source  of  income  for  support  of  com* 
mon  schools,  22:  expenditure  for  common 
schools.  28>81 ;  Isws  respeeUng  attendance, 
34;  names  of  cit>'  soperintvmoents  and  ool> 
lege  presidents.  657,665;  growth  of  tho  kin- 
dersarten  in,  777:  school  statisUcs  of  oi lies 
of,  tS.^  1172;  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, 702. 81 1,1230, 1326;  unmber  of  students 
in  e^ch  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 ;  StatisUcs  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 813,  816.  Sn,  820,  822,  827. 828. 829, 
831.833.834.835;  sUtistics  of  professional 
schools,  873,  879;  results  of  tho  tov^nship 
syHtcm  in,  107tf;  statistics  of  kindergartens. 
1156;  statistics  of  busineos  ooUeges,  1468; 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  1504. 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  receinfs  from  the  national  endow- 
ment, 594 :  StatisUcs.  1443. 
New  Ham  pit  hire  Conference  Seminary  and  Female 

College  statistics,  1418. 
New  HampHhire  State  Industrial  School,  statia- 

tics,  1507. 
New  Hampshire  State  Normal  Sohool,  ttatisUoa, 
1453. 
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iSew  Haveiif  Conn..  c1«m  Snteirals  in,  1006;  statis- 
tics  of  sohoolt  of,  IIM,  1157. 1104. 1182, 1206; 
■tatisticft  of  Teacben'  Tninios  School,  1451. 

Sew  JerMy,acho<d  population  ana  number  of 
adult  roalea,8;  amonnt  raised  for  8iipi>ort 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adolt  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  average  attendance.  12; 
lengt  h  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teacners . 
17;  number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of 
*  all  property  owned  by  common-school  sys- 
tem, 18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support 
of  common  schools.  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22:  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34 ;  names  of  city  supenntendents  and 
college  prealdonta.  057,  005;  growth  of  the 
kindernrten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of.  785, 1172 ;  statistics  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation, 702,811,1258,1320;  number  of  sm- 
den^  in  each  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 :  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 813.  810,  817,  820,  822,  827, 828, 829, 
831,  833,  834,  835:  statistics  of  professional 
schools.  870, 877, 879 ;  graded  system  of  rural 
schools,  1055;  statistics  of  lundergartena. 
1150;  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458:  of 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474 :  for  the  feeole* 
minded,  1497, 1501 ;  for  Juvenile  delinquents, 
1504. 

Kew  Jersey  Home  for  the  Care  and  Education  of 
Feebleminded  Children,  statistics,  1498. 

Kew  Jersey  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  statistics, 
1477. 

Kew  Jersey  State  Industrial  School  for  Girla,  sta- 
tistics, 1507. 

Kew  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Women,  statistics,  1498. 

Kew  Jersey  SUte  Kormal  School,  statistics,  1453. 

Kew  Jersey  State  Kefurm  School  for  Juvenile 
Delinquenta,  statistics,  1507. 

Kew  London,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of^  1104, 
1182,1200. 

Kew  Mexico,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of 
common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
'population,  and  children  5-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools.  10;  avers ge  attendance,  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teachers. 
17;  number  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  ail  sources  for  &nppori  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
of  common  schools,  22;  expendituro  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31  (Uaws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 34 ;  namea  of  city  superintendents  and 
college  presidents,  0^7,^005;  growth  of  the 
kindergsrten  in,  787;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  780;  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion,793, 811,1327;  numbcrofstodentsineach 
principal  branch  of  secondary  schools,  801 ; 
statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458 ;  of  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf,  1475. 

Kew  Mexico  Agricultural  College,  receipt  from 
the  national  endowment,  504. 

Kew  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  sta- 
Ustics.  1477. 

Kew  Orleans,  La.,  class  intervals  in,  1000;  statis* 
tics  of  schools  of.  1155, 1158, 1108. 1188. 1232; 
statistics  of  school  for  the  deaf,  1482. 

Kew  Orleans  House  of  Befuge  School,  statistics, 
1500. 

Kew  Orleans  Polyclinic,  statistics,  1427. 

Kew  Orleans  University,  statistics.  1403. 

Kew  Orleans  University  Medical  School,  statis- 
tics, 1423. 

Kew  Plymouth  High  School  54. 

Kewport,  Ey.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1108. 1180, 

Kewport,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1150, 1178. 
1190, 1288. 

Kew  Rochelle.  K.  T.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of,  1150, 
1174.1192. 

Kew  South  Wales,  statistics  of  attendance,  teach- 
ers, and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kind,  370. 


Kewton,Mas8.,  statistieaof  •ebooUof,1170,U88. 

Kewton  County  Kormal  Institute,  statistica,  1457. 

Kewton  Theological  Inatitntion.  statistics.  1437. 

Kew  Windsor  (Allege  and  Windsor  Female  Col- 
lege, statistics,  1403. 

Kew  York,  school  population  and  nnmbw  of  adult 
males,  8 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  In  common 
schools, -10;  avoraise  attendance,  12 :  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teacners.  17: 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 

firoperty  owned  by  common-school  system, 
i;  income  firom  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centnm  derived 
firom  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 84:  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
study  of  law  m  Kew  Tork,  439 ;  namea  of  ci^ 
superintendenta  and  college  presidents,  667, 
005;  growth  of  kindergarfon  in,  777;  school 
sUtistics  of  ciUes  of,  785.  U74;  statistica  of 
secondary  education.  792, 811, 1200  1328 ;  num- 
ber of  students  in  each  principal  branch  of 
secondary  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges 
and  universities,  813,  810,  817,  820,  822,  &7, 
828. 829, 831. 833, 834, 835 ;  statistics  of  profes- 
sional schools,  873,  877.  878.  879;  efforts  to 
introduce  township  system,  1077;  statistics 
of  kindergartens.  1150:  statistics  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1458;  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf.  1474. 1484;  for  the  blind,  1490;  for  the 
feebleminded,  1407, 1501 ;  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quenta. 1504. 

Kew  York  City,  promotion  in  public  schools  of 
890;  class  intervals  in,  1108;  staUstica  of 
schools,  1158,1159,1174,1192,1204;  sUtisUcs 
of  the  normal  college,  1453;  statistica  at 
House  of  Befuge,  15ff!. 

Kew  York  Catholic  Protectory,  statistics.  1507. 

Kew  York  City  Training  School  for  Kuraea, 
charity  hospital,  1433. 

Kew  York  College  of  Dentistry,  statistics,  1428. 

Kew  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeona,  atatis- 
tics.  1432. 

Kew  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Hospital,  statistics,  1427. 

Kew  York  Hospital  Training  School  for  Kurses,  . 
1434. 

Kew  York  Juvenae  Arvlum,  statistics,  1507. 

Kew  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  1427. 

Kew  York  Polyclinie,  statistics,  1427. 

Kew  York  Postgraduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, statistics,  1427. 

Kew  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  statistics, 
1498. 

Kew  York  School  for  Feeble-minded,  statistics, 
1498. 

Kew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  ststistics.  1477. 

Kew  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
minded Women,  statistics,  1498. 

Kei^  York  State  Industrial  School,  atatistics, 
1507. 

Kew  York  State  InstituUon  for  the  Blind,  statis- 
tics, 1493. 

Kew  York  State  normal  schools,  statistion,  1453. 

Kew  York  State  Beformatoxy  School,  statistios, 
1507. 

Kew  York  Training  School  for  Kurses,  statistics, 
1434. 

Kew  Zealand,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers 
and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  37;  aeccmd- 
ary  education  in.  45. 

Kew  Zealand  University,  87. 

Kiagara  University,  scholarship  fund  of.  839;  sta- 
tistics, 1407;  medical  department  of,  statis- 
tics, 1425. 

Kicargaua.  statistics  of  attendanee,  teachers,  and 
coat  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  870. . 

Kight  schools.    Sm  Bvening  schools. 

Koole,  Edmund,  abstract  of  Prof.  Anapoff*s  re- 
port on  technical  and  artisan  education  in 
Russia,  242. 

Korfolk,  Ya.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of.  1180, 1198. 
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Norfolk  College  for  Yonoc  Ladies,  statistica, 
1421. 

Xormal  schoola.    8e$  Teachers,  tralnlDg  of. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  aUtiatics  of  acboola  of,  1176, 
1190,  1284. 

North  Adama,  Haas,  atatiatics  of  schoola  of,  1170^ 
1188,  1240. 

Northampton,  Maaa,  statistica  of  acboola  of,  1170, 
1188,  1240. 

North  CarollDn,  school  popnlatton  and  nomher  of 
adult  males.S;  amount  raised  for  support  of 
common  schools  per  capita  of  adult-male 
population,  and  children  5-18.  21 ;  attend- 
ance on  public  schoola,  7;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teachers, 
17;  number  of  acbool  houses  and  value  of 
all  property  owned  by  common-school  sys- 
tem, 18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support 
of  common  schools,  19;  i>er  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  local  tax  lav,  25;  ex- 
penditure for  common  schools,  28-31 ;  names 
of  city  superintendents  and  college  presi- 
dents, 657,  665;  growth  of  the  kindergarten 
in,  777;  school  statisUcs  of  cities  of,  785,1174; 
statistics  of  secondary  education,  792,811, 
1270,  1333:  number  of  students  in  each 
principal  oranch  of  secondary  schools,  801 ; 
statistica  of  colleges  and  universities,  813, 
816,  817, 820. 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835 ; 
statistics  of  professional  schools,  873,  877. 
878, 879;  statistics  of  colored  population  and 
schools  for  educating  it,  961,  962,  963;  sta- 
tistics of  business  Colleges,  1458;  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  1474;  for  the  blind, 
1490. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  College, receipts  fh)m 
the  national  endowment,  594;  statistics, 
1443. 

North  Carolina  College,  statistics,  1407. 

North  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  statistics.  1477, 1493. 

North  Carolina  State  Normal  Schoola,  statistics, 
1453. 

North  Dakota,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3;  amount  raiaed  foraupnort  of 
common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  pop- 
ulation, and  children  5-18,  21  \  attendance 
on  public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12:  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17: 
nnniber  of  schoolhonses  and  value  of  all 

firoperty  owned  by  common-school  system, 
8;  income  from  al]  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22 ;  expenditure  for  common 
schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attendance, 
36;  namea  of  city  supermtenoents  and  col- 
lege presidents,  657, 665 :  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in,  777;  school  statistics  of  cities 
of,  786;  statistics  of  secondary  education, 
793,  811,  1270,  1337;  number  of  studenU  in 
cacb  principal  branch  of  secondary  achools, 
801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities, 
814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 82?  828, 829. 831, 833, 834. 
835;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  879; 
statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458;  of  insti- 
tntions  for  the  deaf,  1475. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  receipts  Arem 
the  national  endowment,  594;  statistics,  1443. 

North  Dakota  State  Normal  School,  statistics, 
1453. 

Northern  lUinoia  College,  statistics.  1400. 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  statistics,  1456. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  statistics,  1456. 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  School,  statistics,  1456. 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutea, 
8UUsti(».  1477. 

Northwestern  College,  statistics,  1401. 

Northwestern  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  statis- 
tics, 1428. 

Northwestern  Medical  College,  statistics,  1424. 

Northwestern  Normal,  statistics,  1456. 

Northwestern  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
statiatics.  1457. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  College,  1425. 
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Northwestern  University  (Bl.),  scholarship  fund 
of.  837;  statistics,  1400:  course  of  study,  422; 
statistics  of  law  school  of.  1440;  statistica  of 
medical  department  of,  1423;  statistics  of 
dental  department,  1428. 

Northwestern  University  (Wis.),  statistics,  1413. 

Northwestern  Veterinary  College,  statistics,  1432. 

Northwest  Normal  School,  atatUtlcs,  1457. 

Notre  Dame  School  for  the  Deaf,  stetUtics.  1485. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  statistica  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182,1206. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 1182. 

Norwich  University,  statistics,  1449. 

Norway,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  statistica 
of  law  schools,  454. 

Norwegian  Daniah  Theological  School,  statis- 
tics. 1435. 

Nurse  training,  statistica  of  schools  for,  873, 1433. 

Nurses' Training  School  of  the  Northwestern 
Hospital,  statistics,  1433. 


Oahn  College.  367. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164,1182, 
1204. 

Oberlin,  J.  F.,  efforts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
his  parishioners  through  education,  722. 

Oberlin  College,  scholarship  fond  of,  841 ;  univer- 
sity extension  in.  845:  statistics,  1408;  de- 
fartment  of  theology  in,  statistics,  1438. 
lessons,  in  the  6coIes  matemelles  of  Paris, 
'     741. 

Obligatory  branches.  See  Elementary  education 
ancf  Curriculum. 

Obligatory  school  attendance.  See  Attendance 
and  Students. 

Ogden  City,  Utah,  statistica  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1198,1292. 

Ogden  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  statis- 
Ucs, 140b. 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192.1266. 

Ogontx  School  for  Young  Ladies,  statistics,  1419. 

Ohio,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance.  12 ;  length 
of  school  term.  13 ;  salary  of  teachers,  17 ; 
number  of  schoolhonses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  aU  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  10;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  lor  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 36;  names  of  city  superintendents 
and  college  presidents,  o57. 665 ;  growth  of 
tho  kinderjn^ten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  7§6,  1174;  statistics  of  secondary 
education,  793, 811, 1270, 1337;  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  principal  branch  of  secondary 
schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 814,  816,  817.  820.  822,827,828,829, 
831,  833,  834,  835;  statisUcs  of  professional 
schools,  874. 877, 878, 879 ;  statistics  of  colored 
population  and  schools  for  educating  it, 
962.  963;  statisUcs  of  kindergartens,  1156; 
statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458;  of  in- 
stituUons  for  the  deaf.  1474, 1481, 1484;  for 
the  blind,  1490;  for  the  feeble-minded,  1497; 
for  Juvenile  delinanents,  1604. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  statistics,  1429. 

Ohio  Glrls^Industrial  Home,  statistics,  1507. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  statis- 
tics, 1499. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
statistics,  1493. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  statistics,  1477. 

Ohio  Normsl  University,  statistics,  1457. 

Ohio  State  University,  receipts  trcm  the  national 
endowment.  594;  statistics,  1408;  school  of 
law  of,  course  of  study,  430;  statistics  of 
school  of  pharmacy  of,  1431 ;  statistics  of 
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Ohio  State  Univrreity— Continncd. 

school  of  vetcnuarv  moclirine,  1432;  fllatis- 
ties  of  agruulturaf  and  mechauical  depart- 
ment. U4.t.      '  '  * 

Ohio  VniverHity.  8tJi1i«tics,  1408;  statistics^  i- 
pe4lagi.;:iral  il<'i»nrtmenl  of,  1453.  "* 

Ohio  Weskn  an  University,  staliMtics,  1408. 

Oil  City,  Ta'..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1159,  1170, 
1196,  I'JSI. 

Oklahoma,  Hihool  population  and  number  of  aduU 
mules,  3;  names  of  citv  suporintendent.i 
and  college  presidents,  657,  C«5;  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in,  777;  8ch«M>l  statistics 
of  cities  ofr7H5;  statistics  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, 793,  811 ;  number  of  stiidcuta  in  each 
principal  branch  of  secondary  schools,  801. 

Qjcjw^n.t'ia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
n^ceipts  from  the  national  endowment,  5lfc; 
statistics.  1443. 

eitfrini,  Alexander,  paper  on  education  in  Ttaly, 
319 

Olivet  V  ollege.  statistics,  1404. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 
of  ftcliools  of.  1156.  1158.  1172.  1190,  1254. 

Omaha  Medical  College,  statistics  1424. 

Op  Den  Berg.   Madame,  on  beneficial  results  of 


Orange, 


kindergarten, 

:e,N. 
1258. 


nuerga 


statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1192, 


Orange  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1433. 

Oregon,  school  population  and  number  of  mlult 
males,  3;  amount  rained  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  |>er  capita  of  adult  male  pop 
nhition,  and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schuols,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  areraco  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term.  13;  salary  of  t«achers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  ail  sources  for  support  of 
ctmtmiin  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 36 ;  nameH  of  city  superintendents  and 
college  presidents,  057,  66i5:  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786,  1176;  statistics  of  secondarv 
eduiation.  793,  811,  128u,  i:t39;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  801;  statistics  of  colleges 
and  universities,  814,  816.  817,  820,  822,  827, 
828,  829,  831,  833,  834,  835;  sUtistics  of  pro- 
fe»sioual  pchools,  874,  877,  878,  879;  statis- 
tics of  busine««s  colleges,  1458;  of  instita- 
tlons  for  the  deaf,  1475. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1493. 

Oregon  School  lor  l)oaf-Mutes,  statistics,  1477. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  receipts  from 
the  national  endowment,  595;  statistics, 
1443. 

Oregon  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1453. 

Organization  of  schools.  See  adndnistratiou  and 
organization  of  schools. 

Oshkosh.  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1150,  1180, 
1 198,  1300. 

Oskaloosa  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 :  stOi- 
tisdcs,  1401;  hi  bio  department  of,  statistics, 
14.-^6. 

Oswego,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174. 1192, 
1266. 

Otago  Boys'  High  School,  7«. 

Otago  University,  86. 

Ottawa.  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1158,  1166, 
1184,  1214. 

Ottawa  University,  statistics,  1402. 

OttcrlMjin  University,  statistics,  1400. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168. 1186, 
1224. 

Ottumwa  Normal,  statistics,  1456. 

Ouachita  Baptist  College.  sUtistlcs,  1398. 

Owen,  Robert,  efibrts  to  promote  the  education  of 
little  children,  750. 

Owensboro.Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1186, 
1230. 

Owensboio  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Oxford  College,  statistics,  1419. 


Oxford  Female  Seminary,  ptatistics,  1419. 
Ozark  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  858;  static* 
tics,  1405. 


Pacific  Methodist  Colle;:o,  statistics.  1390. 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  statistics.  1435. 
Pacific  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  841;  sta- 
tistics, 1409. 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  statistics,  1418. 
Pgducah,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  116B,  1186, 

1230. 
Paine  Institute,  statistics,! 456. 
Paraguay,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 

cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 
Paris,  France,  higher  primary  schools  ol^  106 -,  tb* 

public  ^coles  matemclles,  737. 
Paris,  Tex.,  statUtic^  of  schools  of,  1178. 1198, 1292. 
Park  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838;  stati:»tics, 

1405. 
Parker  College,  statistics,  14<S. 
Parkersburg.   W.   Va.,  statistics  of  schools  ol^ 

1180.  1196,  1206. 
ParkerRbiirg  Seminary,  statistics,  1421. 
Parochial  schools.    See  Elementary  education. 
Parsons  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  statis- 

Ucs,  1401. 
Passaic,  N.  J..  sUtistioa  of  schools  oC  1136, 1172, 

1192. 
Paterson.  N.  J.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 

of  schoohiof,  1156,  1172.  1192.1258;  sUttstics 

of  normal-training  class.  1453. 
Paterson  (Icneral  Hospital  Training  School  for 

Nurses,  statistics,  1433. 
Paul  Quinn  College,  statistics,  1411. 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,   statistics  of  schools  of,  1156. 

1178.  1196  1288. 
Peabodv,  Mass.',  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170,1188, 

ijUo. 

Peabodv  Normal  College,  statistics,  1454. 

Peekskill.  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  oC  1174, 1192. 
1206. 

Penn  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 ;  statistics, 
1401. 

Pennsylvania,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males.  3;  amount  raised  for  support  of 
common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  nial« 
population,  and  children  5-lS,  21 ;  attend- 
ance on  pnblic  schools,  7 ;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13;  expenditure  fur 
common  schools.  28-31 ;  salary  of  teachers. 
17;  nnmber  of  schoolhooses  and  value  of 
all  property  owned  by  oomm<Mi-school  sys- 
tem, 18;  income  fW)m  all  aourees  for  support 
of^Knnmon  schools,  19  j-  per  centum  derived 
ftom  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  names  of  city  snperin- 
tendecta  and  coUego  presldenta.  667,  663; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in.  777;  school 
stetistics  of  cities  of.  785, 1176;  8UtiffL.c»  of 
socondary  edncation.  702,  811,  1282.  1^39; 
numberot  stodeots  in  each  principal  brant  h 
of  secondarv  schools.  801 ;  statlsurs  of  mi- 
leges  and  nniveraitios,  813,  816. 817. 82t».  822. 
*  827,  82a  829,  831,  833,  834.  835;  statisticji  of 
professional  schools.  873, 877, 87a  870 :  stat  is- 
tics  of  colored  population  and  schools  for 
educating  tt,  962,  063:  flUtistics  of  kinder- 
gartens, 1 156 ;  statistics  of  btisi  ne«a  ooU^gea, 
1458;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474:  for 
the  blind.  1490;  for  the  feeble-minded.  14»7; 
for  Juvenile  delinquents.  1504. 

Pennsylvania  College,  statisticsL  1409. 

Penns3'lvania  College  of  Dental  Sargery,  statia* 
iics,14». 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
statistics,  1477. 

Pennsylvania  Institntlon  for  the  Instruction  of 
{ho  Blind,  statistics,  1403. 

Pennsylvr.nia  Military  ▲cademy,  statistics,  1408L 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics, 
1477. 

Pennsylvania  Koform  School,  statistics,  1507. 

Pennsvlvania  State  normal  schools,   staUstica, 
1453* 
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Pennsylvania  State  College,  receipts  from  the 

national    endowment,  595;    curriculum  of 

department  of  mechanic  arts,  619;  statistics, 

1444. 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children,  statistics,  1499. 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 116?. 
People's  College,  statistics,  1411. 
Peoria,  111.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of,  1157, 1166, 1164, 

1214. 
Perkins  Institntion  and  Maasachusetts  School  for 

the  JUind.  statistics.  1492. 
Perry,  W.  S.,  on  classitication,  996. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 

1192. 
Peru,  sUtistrcs  of  attenilance,  teachers,  and  cost 

for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 
Pestalozxi-Froebel,  Hans,  of  Berlin,  716. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 1198, 

1294. 
Pharmaceutical  department  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, statistics,  1430. 
Pharmacy,  statif*tics  of  schools  of,  873, 1430. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156, 

1159, 1170, 1196. 1286;  sUUstics  of  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School,  1454. 
Philadelphia   College  of    Pharmacy,  statistics, 

1431. 
PhiladelphU  DenUil  College,  statistics,  1429. 
Philadelphia  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

statiaticm  1434. 
Philadelphia  House  of  Kefngc,  statistics,  1507. 
Philadoiphiu  Lying-in  Charity  and  N  urses  Schools, 

statistics,  1434. 
Philadelohia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates 

in  Medicine,  statistics,  1427. 
PhUander  Smith  College,  1398. 
Phillipsburg,N.J.,  sUtistica  of  schools  of,  1172, 

1192. 
Philomath  College,  statistics,  1409. 
Philosophy,  time  devoted  to  study  of  in  French 

lycee.  116,  119. 
PhcBuixviilc,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156, 

1176,  1196.  1286. 
Physical  training,  in  secondary  schools  of  Japan, 

29:5;  in  the  PariniuH  6cole8  maternelles,  743. 
Physics,  time  devoted  to  the  study  of,  in  French 

lycf'e,  119;  in  secondary  schools  of  Janan, 

293;    number   of    students    in    secondary 

school 8  pursuing  study  of,  803,  806,  807, 809, 

1203, 1354. 
Physio- Me'lical  College  of  Indiana,  statistics,  1427. 
Pickard,  J .  L.,  on  scholarships,  835 ;  on  grading  in 

public  schools,  986. 
Pierce  Christian  College,  statistics,  1398. 
Pierre  University,  statistics,  1410. 
Pike  Collcee,  statistics,  1406. 
Piqua,  Oldo,  sUlistics  of  schools  of,  1176,  1104, 

1278. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1196, 

1286. 
Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1431. 
Pittsburg  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 
Pittsburg  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 

1434. 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 

1188,  1240. 
Pitts  ton,  Pa.,  statUtics  of  schools  of,  1176.  1196, 

1286. 
Plainileld,  N.  J.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1192, 

1258. 
Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 

1190,  1254. 
Plumnier  Farm  School  of  Hefonn  for  Boys,  sta- 

U.^tlcs,  1507. 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1106, 

1286. 
Poland,  Addison  B.,  on  New  Jersey  system  of 

grading  schools,  1065. 
Political  eionomv,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in 

French  lyceo,  119. 
Polytechnic  Institute    of  Brooklyn,  university 

extension  in,  845;  statistics.  1407. 
Population,  in  the  United  States,  of  school  going 

age,  compared  with  attendance,  1-8.92J,  961; 

total  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants,  785. 
Porter,  F.  S.,  on  class  intervals.  995. 
Fort  Gibson  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 


Port  Huron,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
lli*8,  1246. 

"Port  Jervia,  N,  Y.,  statisti""  oi  schools  of,  1174, 
1192,  1206. 
rtland.  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1158, 1168, 
1186,  12^4;  statistics  of  teachers'  practice 
scliool,  1452;  statistics  of  school  for  the 
deat,  1462. 

Portland,  t/rcgon,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 

\^         1194.  1280. 

Portland  School  for  Medical  Ini>truction.  statis- 
Ucs, 1422. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190,  1258. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 
1194,  1278. 

Portsmouth,   Va.,   statistics  of  schools  ^ 
11«8.  1296. 

Portugal,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers, . 

cost  for  sch<K)ls  of  all  kinds,  369-  statistics 
of  law  s(;hool8,  454. 

Postgraduate  inAtrnction.    See  Graduates 

Postgraduate  Medical  School  of  Chicago,  ^t  itis- 
tics,  1427. 

Potter  College,  statistics,  1416. 

Pottstown,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178,  1196, 
1286. 

Pottsville.  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 1196, 
1286. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192, 1266. 

Prairie  View  Colored  Normal  School,  receipts 
from  the  national  endowment,  596;  st^itisi 
tics.  1448. 

Pratt  Institute,  statistics  of  technical  high  school, 
1450. 

Prentice,  W.  R.,  on  promotion,  1002. 

Pn-paratory  schools.    See  Se^-ondary  education. 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  scholar- 
ship fund  of.  840. 

Prosbvterian  College  of  the  Southwest,  statistics, 
1399. 

Presidcntft,  names  of  college,  665. 

Primary  Schools.    <S««  Elementary  education. 

Princip'als.  See  Teachers,  and,  for  names,  see  the 
several  statistical  tables  composing  Part 
III  of  this  volume. 

Pritchett  School  Institute,  st  tistics,  1405. 

Private  H«>me  and  School  for  the  Feeble  in  Mind, 
statistirs.  1502. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  statistics.  1502. 

Private  schools.  See  Elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Productive  funds.    See  Funds. 

Professional  schools.  See  Higher  and  profes- 
sional education,  also  business,  industrial, 
and  manual  training. 

Professors  and  instructors,  relation  of  the  State 
to,  99;  in  schools  of  all  pradc^i  of  Japan,  273; 
appointment  of,  in  Italian  nniverHitiei^.334; 
in  European  law  schools,  454 :  military  otli- 
cers  detailed  to  act  as,  in  eollcpes  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  589, 027 ;  in 
institutions  of  sccoudnrv  grade,  in  the 
United  States,  792.808, 1202;  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  United  States.  816, 13.'8;  in 
colleges  for  women,  832, 83:^.  1414 ;  in  profes- 
sional schools,  873,  877.  878,  879,  1422,  1435, 
1438, 1440. 1451. 
See  alio  Teachers. 

Programme,  of  French  higher  primary  schools,  106, 
107;  of  the  French  lyc6e,  114,  119,120:  of  a 
kindergaten  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  690 ;  of 
kindergartens  of  Genoa,  704:  of  the  denies 
matemelles.  of  Paris,  741 ;  of  the  Froebel  In- 
stitute of  Naples,  748;  of  Stock  well  <  Fug- 
land)  Infant  Practicing  School  for  Training 
Kindergartners,  759. 
See  also  Curriculum  and  Term. 

Promotion,  short  lnter\'al8  in  graded  public 
schools,  984. 

Property,  assessed  and  cash  value  of,  in  cities 

havinj;  systems  o!  pi.blic  nchools,  lt82. 

See  aUo  IJuililings  and  acorssuries,  aUo  Funds. 

Prote3t:nit  Episeopal  Tlieologieal  Seminary,  in 
Virginia,  sUtistics,  1439. 
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Providence,  R,  I.,  claM  Intervals  in.  1008 :  statft- 
ticB  of  schoolB  of,  1150, 1159, 1178, 1190, 12S8. 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  sta- 
tistics, 1339. 

Prussia  Indnatrial  Edncation,  179;  statistics  of 
attendance,  teachers,  and  cost  for  schools  of 
all  kinds,  369. 

Public  schools.  Stt  Elementary  education,  The 
names  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  Administration  and  organi£|i> 
tion  of  systems,  Manajrement  and  super- 
vision of  instruction,  llothods  of  instruc- 
tion. Curriculum,  Teachers.  Students, 
Buildings  and  accessories,  Seats,  Funds, 
Income  and  expenditures. 

Pueblo.  Colo..  sUtistics  of  schools  of;  1166, 1161, 
1182,1204. 

Pulte  Medical  College,  statistics,  H27. 

Pupils.    See  Students. 

Pupil  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  130. 

Purdue  University  of  Indiana,  receipts  firom  the 
national  enaowment,  694;  statistics,  1442. 


Queensland,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers, 
and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Quincy,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1158. 1166,1184. 

Qnincy,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 1188, 
i240. 

Quint,  A.  n.,  on  age  and  mental  maturity,  1034. 


Kacino,  AVis..  statistics  of  schools  of,  1160, 1180, 
1200, 1300. 

Randolph vMacon  College,  statistics,  1412. 

Rangiora  High  School,  70. 

Ran  kin,  A.  w.,  views  of,  on  promotion  in  public 
schools,  903. 

Rankin,  J.  £..  on  training  schools  for  the  colored 
race,  979. 

Reading,  number  of  iMsses  in,  in  Great  Britain, 
134. 

Reading,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 1196, 
1280. 

Realschulen.  See  Secondary  education. 

Recces.    i?^f Session. 

Recitations,  in  instruction  in  law,  379, 386. 

Recreation.    ;Swrbysical  training. 

Redi-iuptionists  College  of  Ilchester,  statistics, 
1437. 

Red  field  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  sta- 
tistics, 1411. 

Red  Wing  Norwegian  Luther  Seminary,  statis- 
tics. 1437. 

Reformatory  education.  See  Delinquents,  juvo- 
nile. 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sta- 
tistics, 1506. 

Reform  Tbeological  Presbyterian  Seminary,  sta- 
tisUc*,  1438. 

Reindeer,  introduction  of  domesticated,  into 
Alaska,  045. 

Religion,  time  devoted  to  study  of,  in  French 
Iyc{o,  116, 119;  character  of  instruction  In, 
subsidized  secondary  and  technical  schools 
of  Great  Bvl tain,  138;  general  remarks  on, 
instructions  in.  1052;  affiliation  of  private 
secondary  oclioois,  1302. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  statistics.  1449. 

Requirements  for  admission.  Set  Higher  and 
professional  education. 

Reuleaux.  M.,  account  by,  of  kindergarten  work 
in  Liege,  686. 

Revenue.  Hec  Tui  tion  and  income. 

Rhode  Island,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adiAt  male 
population  and  children  6-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  com- 
mon fichools,  10;  average  attendance.  12; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teachers. 
17;  number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18;  income  Irom  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;   per  centum   derived 
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from  each  source  of  income  for  auppori  of 
conunon  schools,  22:  expenditure  xor  com- 
mon schoola,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 86 ;  names  of  city  supenntenoenta  and 
college  presidents,  657,  6o5;  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777;  aoho<u  statiatics  of 
cities  of,  786,  1178;  statistics  of  seoondarr 
edacation,  792,  811,  1286, 1342;  number  of 
students  in  each  princii>al  branch  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  801;  statistics  of  colleg<et 
and  universiUes,  813,  816,  817.  820,  822.  827, 
828,829.  831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  676, 878, 879 ;  etatlstica  of 
kindergartens,  1156;  statistics  of  bu&in^-«ia 
colleges,  1458,  of  institution  for  the  doai; 
1481,  for  juvenile  dellnquenta,  1504. 

Rhode  Island  I)ay  School  for  the  Deat  atatlatica, 
1482. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Training  School  for  Xnraea, 
statistics,  1434. 

Rhode  Ishind  SUte  Normal  School,  etatistica, 
1464. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schoola  of.  U66,  U6«, 
1184. 1220. 

Richmond,  Va.,  class  intervals  in,  1008;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1160,  1180,  1198,  1296. 

Richmond  Ollcge  (Ohio),  statistics,  1409.  # 

Richmond  College  (Va.),  scholarship  fund  of,  840, 
841 ;  statistics.  1412 

Richmond  Female  Seminary,  statistice,  1421. 

Richmond  Theological  Semlnarv,  statisUca,  U39. 

Ridgeville  College,  statistics,  1401. 

RioGrande  College,  sUtistics,  1469. 

Ripon  College,  scholarship  7and  of,  810,  841;  eta 
tisUcs,  1413. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  of;  1180,  1198L 

Roanoke  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  static 
tics,  1412. 

Roanoke  Female  College,  statistics,  1420l 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dass  intervals  in,  1008;  statia- 
tics of  schools  of.  1156,  U74,1192,  1268;  sta- 
tistics of  teachers'  training  class,  1453. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  statistica,  1437. 

Rockford,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  U55,  1158, 
1166.  1184,  1216. 

Rockford  Semiuarv,  statistics,  1416. 

Rock  Hill  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Bficli  Island,  lU.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of.  1168, 
1181. 

Rockland,  Me.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of,  1168,  1186, 
1234. 

Roger  Williams  University,  staUstica,  1411. 

Itolla  University,  statistics,  1407. 

Rollins  College,  staUstics,  1399. 

Rollins  Institute,  statistics,  1420. 

Rome,  Ga.,  promotion  intervals  at,  1002. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of;  1174,  UtlL 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  sUtistics,  1449. 

Roth,  H.  R.,  on  grading.  999. 

Roumania,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  360;  sUtiatioa 
of  law  schools,  454. 

Rounds,  C.  C,  on  the  present  condition  of  rural 
schools,  1056. 

Ruflher,  W.  H.,  work  of,  890. 

Rundlett,  L.  J.,  on  the  object  of  education,  1087. 

Rush  Medical  College,  sUUstics.  1423. 

Russia,  education  in,  195;  sUtistics  of  attendance, 
teachers,  and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds, 
369;  SUtistics  of  law  schools,  464. 

Rust  University,  statistics,  1405. 

Rutgers  College,  sUtistics,  1406;  scientiflo  sdiool 
of,  receipto  from,  the  national  endowment, 
694:  statistics,  1443. 

Rutgers  Female  Collego,  statistics,  1414. 

Rutherford  College,  scnolarshlp  fund  of,  838;  sta- 
tistics, 140^ 

Rutland,  T t..  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1178,  1198, 
1294. 

Ryder  Divinity  School,  statistics.  1435. 


Sacramento,  Cal..  sUtistics  of  scbocds  ot  1157, 

1164,1182,1204. 
SaffVon  Walden  Training  College,  761. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of;  1158, 11S8, 

1170,1188,1246. 
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8t.  Anguatine  Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tote,  statistics,  1434, 1457. 

St.  Bcncilict'8  College  (Kans.),  statistics,  1402. 

St.  Benedict's  College  (N.  J.),  statistics,  1406. 

St.  Boiiaventnre's  College,  scbolanbip  fdnd  of, 
838;  statistics.  1407. 

St.  Booaventure's  College  and  Seminaiy,  statis- 
tics, 1437. 

St  Charles  College  (La.),  scholarship  fond  of,  838; 
fltatistics,  1403. 

St  Charles  College  (Md.),  statistics,  1403. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (Ohio),  statistics, 
1438. 

St.  Francis  College  (N.  T.),  statistics,  1407. 

St.  Francis  College  (Pa.),  statistics,  1409. 

St.  Fruncis  Solanus  College,  statistics,  1401. 

St.  Ignatius  College  (Cal.),  statistics,  1399. 

St  Ignatius  College  (111.),  statistics,  1400. 

St  Jainos  College,  statistics,  1412. 

St  John's  Catholic  Deaf-Mate  Institnte,  statis- 
Ucs,  1485. 

St.  John's  College  (Md.),  scholarship  ftind  ot  837; 
nniyersity  extension  in,  844 ;  statistics,  1403.  * 

St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  statistics, 
1407. 

St  John's  College  (Fordham,  N.  T.),  scholarship 
fund,  838;  statisUcs.  1407. 

St  John's  Seminary,  statistics,  1437. 

St.  John's  University  (Minn.),  statistics,  1404. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190, 
1252. 

St  Joseph's  College,  statistics,  1408. 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College,  statistics,  1401. 

St  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-Mutes,  statistics,  1477. 

St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  statistics,  1437. 

St  Lawrence  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  838; 
statistics,  1407. 

St  Louis,  adopts  system  of  grading  schools,  983 ; 
class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics  of  schools 
of,  1156,  1158,  1172,  1190.  1252;  statistics  of 
school  for  the  deaf,  1482;  statistics  of  House 
of  Refuge.  1607. 

St,  I^uis  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1430. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicums  and  Surgeons, 
statistics,  1424. 

St  Louis  Lavr  School,  course  of  study,  420 ;  statis- 
tics, 1441. 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  sUilstics,  1424. 

St  Louis  Normal  School,  statistics,  1453. 

St  Louis  Seminary,  statistics,  1418. 

St.  Louis  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1433. 

St.  Louis  University,  statistics,  1405. 

St.  Mary's  College  (Cal.),  stotistics,  1399. 

St.  Marys  College  (Kans.),  sUtistlcs,  1402. 

St  Mary's  College  (Ky.),  staUstics,  1403. 

St  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  statistics, 

St.  Mary's  School,  statistics,  1416. 

St  Mary's  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  statisUcs,  1485. 

St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1438. 

St.  Mary's  University,  statistics,  14U. 

St  Meinrad's  Abbey,  statistics  of,  1436. 

St.  Meinrad's  College.  sUtistlcs,  1401. 

St.  Olaf  CoUege,  staUstics,  1405. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sUtistlcs  of  schools  of,  1156, 1158, 
1170. 1190, 1248. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  sUtisUcs  of  teachers'  training 
school.  1453. 

St.  Paul's  College,  sUtistios,  1405. 

St  Stephen's  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  838, 841 ; 
SUtistlcs,  14^. 

St  Sulpice  and  St  Mary's  University,  sUtisUcs 
of  theological  seminary  of,  1436. 

St.  Yiateur's  College,  sUUstlcs,  1400;  sUtisUcs  of 
theological  department,  1435. 

St  Vincent's  College,  sUtisUcs,  1398. 

St  Vincent's  CoUege  (Mo.).  sUtistics,  1405. 

St  Vincent's  (Allege  (Pa.),  sUtistlcs,  1409. 

St  Vincent  College  and  Seminary.  sUtisUcs,  1438. 

St  Vincent's  Seminary,  sUtistics,  1438. 

St  Vincent's  Theological  Seminary  (Mo.),  statis- 
tics. 1437. 

St  Xavier  College,  sUtistics,  1408. 

Salary  of  teachers,  average  monthly  paid  by  SUte 
common  school  systems,  2,17,30,31,32,88, 
936,  and  in  city  systems,  1183;  in  Prance, 
99;  in  higher  primary  schools  of  Paris,  107  r 
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of  industrial  schools  in  Germany,  173;  in 
Japan,  281, 287;  public  kindergarten  schools 
of  Belgium.  680;  gradation  of,  according  to 
success  in  teaching,  1075. 

Salem.  Mass..  sUUstics  of  schools  of;  1170, 1188, 
1240. 

Salem  Female  Academy.  sUtistics.  1419. 

Salina  Normal  University.  sUUsUoa,  1456. 

Salles  d'aisle,  IntcoducUon  of  into  France,  722. 
See  also  kindergartens. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ut4Ui,  sUtUUcs  of  schoohi  of,  1178, 
1198. 

Sam  Houston  SUto  Normal  School,  sUtisUos,  1454. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  staUsUcs  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1198, 1292. 

San  Diogo,  Cal.,  sUtisUcs  of  schools  of,  1156, 1164, 
1182, 1204. 

Sandusky.  Ohio,  sUtisUcs  of  schools  of,  1176, 1194, 
1278. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  promoUon  intervals,  908, 1006; 
sUtistics  of  scbooU  of.  1157, 1164, 1182. 1204 : 
sUUstics  of  normal  class,  1451;  City  and 
County  Industrial  School,  sUtisUcs,  1506. 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  sUtisUcs, 
1435. 

San  Francisco  Training  School  for  Nurses,  sUtis- 
tics. 1438. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College,  1399. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  sUti*tics  of  schools  of;  1156, 1164, 
1182, 1204. 

SanU  Clara  College.  statisUcs.  1399. 

SanU  Rosa  Ladies*  College.  sUtistics.  1415. 

Santee  Normal  Training  School,  sUtisUcs,  1437. 

San  Salvador.  sUUsUcs  of  attendance,  teachers, 
and  costs  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Deaf-Mute  (Children,  sta- 
tisUcs, 1485. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of, 
1174,1192,1268. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  sUtistics  of  schools  of,  1166, 1184, 
1208. 

Savings  banks,  for  edacaUng  childfon  in  care  of 
money,  236. 

Saxony,  industrial  education  in,  179;  sUUstics  of 
attendance,  Uachers,  and  cost  for  schools 
of  all  kinds,  369. 

Sayre  Femalo  InsUtuU,  sUtlsUcs,  1417. 

Scarritt  Colegiate  InsUtnte,  1405. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  sUtisUca  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1192, 1268. 

Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  sUtistics, 
1457. 

Scholarships,  In  New  Zealand.  89;  in  secondary 
schools  of  England,  140;  in  Korea,  355. 

Scholarships,  in  col^ges  and  oniyersiUes,  835 ;  in 
professional  schools,  867. 
See  alto  Fellowships. 

School  for  Backward  and  Delicate  Boys,  sUtis- 
tics, 1502. 

School  for  the  Deaf  of  North  Dakota,  sUtistics, 
1477. 

School  garden,  first  Froebelian,  712. 

School  of  Mines  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  sUtis- 
UcsJ449. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  Purdue  University,  staUs- 
tics, 1430. 

School  of  Practical  Mechanics  and  School  of  Wood 
Carving  and  Design,  statisUos,  1450. 

Schools.  This  volume  deals  with  instrucUon 
which  is  of  three  grades,  elementary  (as 
given  in  "peoples'^  schools  in  (]krmany, 
''primary"  schools  in  Latin  countries, 
"board ''^schools,  when  public. in  England, 
and  public  or  common  sonools  in  the  Unitea 
SUtes) ;  secondary  (as  given  in  eymnaaien 
and  realschulen  in  Germany,  iyc6^  and 
colleges  in  France,  "public"  and  secondary 
schools,  etc.,  in  England,  and  high  schools, 
academies,  etc.,  in  America) ;  and  higher 
and  professional,  including  lor  convenience 
technical  and  normal  training.  Proper 
entries  and  references  are  madMherefore, 
nnder  the  name  of  each  grade.  PrivaU 
schools  are  indexed  with  pubUc 

Schrader,  Henriotte,  advocates  and  describes  the 
"monthly  subject"  given  In  "kindergarten 
instrucUon,  71^. 
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Schwftbx,  Madame,  efforts  of,  to  iutrodnco  the  kiii> 
derjiarten  into  Italy,  740. 

Science,  time  devoted  to  study  of.  in  French  Ivcees, 
114,119;  Btndentain  secondary  achaols  pre- 
pariii;;  for  college  scieotific  course,  792,  iau2; 
means  for  the  advancement  of,  in  foreign 
cuuntriea,  1061;  number  of  students  in  pri- 
vate secomlary  schtiols  engaged  in  the  study 
of  some  furui  of,  1354. 
See  al»o  name  of  each  branch,  e.  g..  Physics. 

Science  and  Art  Department  of  Great  xiritoin,  143, 

Scio  Colle;je,  statistics,  1409. 

Scotland,  statistics  of  attendance,  teacher^,  and 
coHt  lor  Kcliools  of  all  kind»,  309. 

Scottsboro  College  and  Normal  School,  statistics, 
1308. 

Scraiiton,  Pa.,  stat^sUcs  of  schools  of,  1178, 119^ 
1286. 

Seabury  Divinity  School,  statistics.  1437. 

Searcy,  J .  T.,  uu  the  race  characteristics  of  the 
negro.  976. 

Seats  in  elementary  schools  of  Groat  Britain,  120; 
in  scimols  of  cities  of  the  United  States, 
780,  1105. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180. 1198, 
1206. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  on  graduation,  997 ;  on  the  in* 
truduction   of  Kindergarten  into  Boston, 

1U40. 

Secondary  o<Uication  in  Unltnd  States,  1-44,  789, 
817,  aT2.12u2.  1302;  in  New  Zealand,  49;  in 
France,  104,  100;  in  Great  Britain,  135;  in 
KuHaia.200;  in  Japiiu.  267.  209,  273.  275,  291. 
204;  in  Italy.  324, 3:t2;  in  Korea,  354;  attend- 
ance and  teachers  and  cost  of  schools  for, 
in  civilized  countries,  369;  students  in  pre- 
paratory departments  of  universities  and 
colle;;es.  817.  832;  in  Virginia,  911;  for  the 
colored  ra<*c,  962;  class  intervals  in  high 
schools,  1007;  te&chcrs  of  and  students  in 
preparatory  deiKirtmeuts  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  1398;  sta-. 
dents  in  preparatory  claHses  of  colleges  for 
women,  1414;  numl)er  of  students  in  pre- 
paraKiry  departments  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  1442.  See 
also.  Administration  and  organization  of 
syHtems,  Muna;;ement  and  supervision  of 
instruction,  Metho<ls  of  in>^tructlon,  Cur- 
riculum, Programme,  ProfcHSors  and  in- 
structors, Salary,  Students.  Funds,  Income. 
Ex)>endituro,  and  Appropriations,  State  and 
local. 

Sectarianism  in  education,  1050. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  stotistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190, 
1252, 

Segoin  I'bysiological  School  for  Children  of  Ar- 
rcstc<l  Mental  or  Physical  Development, 
Mtatiatics.  1502. 

Selma  University,  statistics,  1398. 

Seminary  of  >t."Fran<is  of  Sales,  statistics,  1413. 

Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  statia- 
tics,  14:59. 

Seminary  <»r  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America,  statistics.  1437. 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Ueart,  statistics,  141G. 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwaneo  Kiver,  statistics, 
1399. 

Servants  and  nnrses  for  children,  school  for,  in 
Berlin.  714. 

Servio,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost 
for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  statistics  of 
law  schools,  454. 

Session,  length  of,  for  induHtrial  schools  In  Ger- 
many. 100;  in  KuSMia.  231;  in  Japan,  303. 

Seton  Uall  College,  Mtatistics.  1400. 

Sewing,  in  Japanese  secondary  schools  for  girls, 
297. 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 1196. 

Sharp,  George  M.,  assistance  rendered  by.  in  prep- 
aration of  report  on  legal  education  in  the 
United  States.  377. 

Shaw  Uuivfrtsity.  receipts  from  the  national  en- 
dowment, 594;  Htatistics.  1407;  statistics  of 
medical  department,  1425;  theological  de- 
partment, statistics,  14^7;  agricultural  and 
mechanical  annex,  statistics,  1447. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156, 
1180. 1200,  1300. 


SheflSeld  Scientific  School  of  Conn.,  receipts  ftnom 
national  endowment.  594;  statistics  of,  1442. 

Shelbiua  Collegiate  luMtitute,  statistic^  1405. 

Shelbyville  Female  College.  sUtLstics,  1430. 

Shenauditah,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1173, 1190, 
1286. 

Shepherd  College,  statistics,  1455. 

Shepardson  College,  stati.'*tics.  1419. 

Shinunell,  L.  S.,  on  promotion  intervals.  1000. 

Shroveport,  La., statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1186. 

Shorter  College,  statistics,  1416. 

ShuqnaLkk  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

ShurtlefTCollege,  scholarship;fundof.  837,  fi41 ;  sta- 
tistics, 1401;  statistics  of  the  school  of  the- 
ology of,  1436. 

Silliman  Female  CoUegiate  Institute,  1417. 

Simonson,  R.  B.  D.,  views  of,  on  promotion  in  city 
public  schools,  094. 

Simpson  College,  statistics,  1401. 

Singing.    See  Music. 

Sing  S&g,  N.  r.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1174, 1192. 

Sioux  Cit;r.  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1168, 1186; 
training  school,  statistics,  1452. 

Sioux  Falls,  b.  Dak.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1196. 1288. 

Sitka  Industrial  Training  School,  930. 

Slater  fund,  distribution  of,  963. 

Smith,  A.  Tolman,  papers  bv.  95-164. 

Smith  College,  scholarship  rund  of,  841 ;  statistics, 
ni4. 

Snow.  B.  B.,  on  promotion,  996. 

Societies,  industrial  art,  189;  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, in  Russia,  233;  for  advancement  of 
education  in  Janan,  289, 304 ;  for  the  estah- 
lishmont  of  kindergartens  in  Belgium.  67t>, 
706, 711 ;  list  of  historical  and  other  learned, 
in  the  several  States.  1508. 

Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Womexi, 
statistics.  1414. 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  statistics,  1507. 

Soh,  Pom  K..  paper  by,  on  education  in  Korea.  341. 

Somorville,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1150, 
1170, 1188. 1240. 

Somerville  Female  Institute,  statistics.  1420. 

Soule  College,  statistics,  1420. 

South  Australia,  statisticsof  attendance, teachers, 
and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

South  Ik:n<U  Ind.,  sutistics  of  sohools  of,  IIGS, 
♦      IIW,  1220.  ^ 

South  Bethlohefii,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of. 

South  Car.imiii.  wt  hihji  pMimKUian  and  uamlnT  uf 
ftdult  males,  3;  amount  rai.<«e«l  lor  support  of 
common  schools  per  capita  uf  ad  tilt  mala 
population,  aud  children  5-lS.  21;  attend- 
ance on  puldic  schools.  7;  teachers  lo  com- 
mon scltouls,  10;  average  attendance,  13  ; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salarj"  of  teachers, 
17:  utuuber  of  schoolhouK*.  and  value  of 
all  property  ownetl  by  common  schiK>l  sys- 
tem, 18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support 
of  common  school**,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  fur  support  of 
comiiMin  schools.  22;  local  tax  law,  26;  ex- 
p«  ml  it  lire  for  common  schools.  2A_31 ;  names 
ot  city  siiperinlendents  and  college  prcsi- 
dcnl>.H*C57.  GG5:  growth  of  the  4!n<te^^,Mr^'n 
in,  777;  school  statiMitirBof  citie«of.  785. 1178; 
statistics  of  scc^mdary  iHlucatioo,  792.  811, 
l:iH8,  1343 ;  number  of  Htudentsin  each  prin- 
cipal branch  of  secoudarjr  schools,  801;  sta- 
tistics of  culIegcHand  universities,  814  816, 
817,  820.  822.  827.  828, 823. 831.  833.  834, 835 ;  stta- 
tisticM  of  professional  schools,  873.  877.  878, 
879;  Mtatiatics  of  colored  pop u Lit  ion  and 
.scliwds  for  educating  it. 961. 002,96:1;  stalls- 
tic^  of  kindergartens.  1156;  .st;vti#ti4^s  of 
business  c^dleges,  1458:  of  iu<»tiiutiuns  far 
the  d<y»f.  1474;  for  tlie  blind.  1400. 

South  Cirolina  College,  echolarship  fund  of.  S40, 

South  Carolina  College  for  Women,  statistics, 
1419. 

South  Carolina  InstiHition  for  the  Education  of 
the  D<«f  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  suti»- 
tics,  1477, 1493. 

South  Dakota,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3;  amount  raised  for  saoportof 
oommon  ttohoola  per  capita  of  adult  maU 
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South  Balcota— Continued. 

populAtioD.  and  children  5-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schoobi,  7;  teachcTfc  in  com- 
mon BChoob,  10;  average  attendance,  12; 
h'ngth  of  school  term.  13;  salary  of  teach- 
ers. 17;  number  of  scboo1hoaiie8  and  value 
of  all  property  owned  by  common  school 
system,  18 :  income  from  all  sources  for  sup- 
jMort  of  common  schools,  19;  per  centum  de- 
rived from  each  source  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for 
common  schools,  28-31;  laws  respecting:  at- 
tendance. 36;  names  of  city  superintendents 
and  college  presidents,  657,  665;  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  7b6.  1178;  statistics  of  secondary 
edocation,  793,  811,  1288.  1343;  number  of 
studenta  in  each  principal  branch  of  second- 
arv  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges  and 
universities,  814,  816,  817,  820,  822.  827,  828, 
829,  831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  profes- 
sional schools,  879;  township  system  in, 
1077;  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1458:  of 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  1475;  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  1505. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  receipts  from 
the  national  endowment,  695;  statistica, 
1444. 

South  Dakota  State  Normal  Schools,  Btatistica, 
1454. 

Southern  Academic  Institute  and  Kindergarten, 
1456. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  statis-  ' 
tics.  1436. 

Southern  Female  College  (Ga.),  staiistics  1415. 

Southern  Female  College  (Va.),  statistics,  1421. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  statistics, 
1451. 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  statistics.  1456. 

Southern  Normal  School  and  Business  College, 
0tati«itic«.  1456. 

Southern  rniversity(Al«.),  statistics.  1398. 

SoutlMjrn  I'niversitv  (La.),  statistics,  1447. 

Soutli  Kentucky  College,  statistics,  1403. 

Sonthlnnd  Higli  School, 85. 

Sontlilnnd  College  and  Normal  Institute,  statis- 
tics, 1150. 

South  Omaha.  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190  1256. 

Southwest  Baptist  College,  statistics,  1405. 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  statistics,  fill. 

Southwestern  I^resbyterian  University,  scholar- 
ship fund  of.  849;  statistics.  1411. 

Southwestern  University,  statistics.  1411. 

Southwest  Kansas  College,  statistics.  1402. 

Southwe-t  Virginia  Institute,  statistics,  1420. 

Spain,  st.itistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and  cost 
for  scIiooIh  of  all  kinds,  369 ;  statistics  of  law 
schools.  454. 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  statistics  of  schools  of, 
II  KG,  1198. 1296. 

Spring  Hill  College,  statistics,  1398. 

Springtield,  IlL,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1166,  ll&l, 
1216. 

SpringlJeld.  Mass.,  promotion  intervals  in,  999 ;  sta< 
tistics  of  schools  of,  1170. 1188, 1240. 

SpriuglicUl,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1190, 
1252. 

Springtield,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 
1194,  1278. 

Stamford.  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  IIM,  1181 
1206. 

Stnnfortl  Female  College,  sUtistics,  1417. 

Starkville  Female  Institute,  statistics,  1417. 

StJirlinp  Medienl  College,  statistics,  1425. 

State  ahl,  beneficial  results  of,  25. 

State  Normal  aud  Industrial  School,  Alabama, 
sUtistics,1447. 

SUte  Normal  School,  Florida,  statistics,  1447, 1451. 

State  supervision.  Set  Administration  and  organ- 
ization of  systems. 

Statistics,  report  on  educational,  by  committ^  of 
National  Educational  Association.  1011. 

Staunton  Female  Seminary,  statistics.  1421. 

Steelton.  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178,  1196, 
1286. 

Stephens  College,  statistics,  14^8. 

Steubenville.  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1194,1278. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technolgy,  statistics,  1449. 

Stewart.  John  A.,  on  promotion  internals,  1002. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1190, 1250. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164,  1182, 
1204. 

Stockton  Business  College,  statistics,  1456. 

Stonewall  Jack.Hon  Institute,  statistics,  1420. 

Stnrcr  College,  statistics.  1455. 

Storrs  Agricultural  School. statistics,  1440. 

Stout,  Sir  Kobert,  paper  by,  on  secondary  cduca- 
catiou  in  New  Zealand,  45. 

Straight  University  of  Louisiana,  stntisties,  1403; 
theological  ilepartment,  statistics,  1436. 

Stranolyubsky.  Mr.,  on  women's  professiopal 
schools,  260. 

Strcator,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1158,  1166, 
1194.  1216. 

Stuart,  G.  A.,  on  promotion  intervals,  1001. 

Stuart  Female  College,  statistics,  1417. 

Students,  enndlraent  and  average  and  nggregate 
number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  Unftcd  States.  1,  2,  1.302:  age  of, 
for  attending  school  in  State  systems  of  the 
United  States,  34;  number  of  and  per  cap- 
ita  expenditure  for,  in  United  Stat4'S  since 
1870,  by  years,  38, 39;  in  schools  of  all  grades, 
in  France,  97,  98.  103.  106:  age  at  which 
French  may  take  the  bachelor  degree,  109  : 
enrolled  in  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  126.  132,  134;  is  classes  of  British 
science  and  art  department,  143;  in  Irish 
colleges  for  training  teachers,  158;  passing 
Irish  inspection  examination,  160;  in  indus- 
trial schools  of  Germany,  179;  in  Germany, 
secondary  and  higher 'industrial  schoofs. 
187,194;  enrolled  In  Russian  educational 
institutions.  205.  236,  244:  of  all  grades  in 
Japan.  272;  in  schools  of  all  grades  in  Italy, 
321^322. 333.744 :  under  instruction  in  Hawaii, 
ana  their  age  and  nationality,  365;  in  schools 
of  all  grades'in  each  civilised  country.  369 j 
in  Bnropeaa  law  schools,  454:  proportion 
who  fail  in  law-school  exsminations,  in 
Europe,  454;  proportion  of,  in  European 
universities  to  total  population,  450;  in 
kindergartens  of  Belgium,  677:  prtn>er  num- 
ber of,  to  a  teacher, In  kindergartens,  712; 
age  of.  in  Parlaian  eooles  matemelles,  743 ; 
in  kindergartens  of  the  United  States,  777 ; 
attomlinc  the  lectttros  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Tcachmg.  847;  in  schools  of  cities  of  8.000 
inhabitants,  785.  1164;  in  purely  secondary 
classes  of  institutions  of.  giving  secondary 
Instruction,  792;  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, 813, 817, 820;  ratio  of  college,  to  popula- 
tion, 821, 827;  in  professional  schools,  871, 873, 
877,  878,  879.  880;  in  the  schools  of  Alaska, 
923. 934, 9^5 :  colored,  under  instruction,  961, 
962;  desirable  that  they  be  not  too  young, 
1040 :  mental  and  physical  condition  of  50,- 
000,  in  schools  of  London,  1087;  number  of, 
in  kindergartens,  1155.  1157;  number  of.  in 
schools  for  training  teachers,  1160;  school 
age,  in  cities,  1164 ;  of  all  grades  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
1398;  of  all  kinds  in  colleges  for  women, 
1414;  in  elementary  department  of  colleges 
for  women,  1415;  in  professional  schools. 
.  1422, 1435, 1438. 1440, 1451 ;  In  commercial  and 
business  colleges,  1458.  1459;  in  schools  for 
the  special  classes  (deaf,  etc.),  1474,  1476, 
1481, 1484.  1490. 1402, 1497, 1501, 1500;  average 
age  of  admission  and  dopariure  of,  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  1487;  age  of  admission,  depart- 
ure, and  at  which  defect  occurred  of,  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  1496;  sex,  raco,  and 
natiAity  of,  in  reform  schools,  1504, 

Students.  See  also  (rradtuites,  ofid  Higher,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Elementarj'  education. 

Studies.  See  Curriculum;  also  name  of  each 
study. 

Sullins  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Summer  scIkiqIs,  850. 

Superintendents,  list  of  State  and  city,  65;  abil- 
ity of,  in  Virginia,  916. 

Superior.  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156, 1180, 
1200. 
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Snperrisors,  number  of,  In  cities,  11C5. 

Synodical  Female  College  (Mo.),  statistics,  1418. 

Synodical  Female  College  (Tenn.),  statistics,  1420. 

Svracnse,  N.  Y.,  class  intervals  in,  1008;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1174, 1192;  statistics  of  teach- 
ers' training  class,  1453. 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1434. 

Syracuse  University,  scholarship  fund  of.  839; 
statistics,  1407 ;  statistic*  of  college  of  med- 
icine, 1425. 

Swartbmore  College,  university  extension  in.345. 

Swarthmore  College,  statistics,  1410. 

Sweden,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  statistics 
of  law  schools.  454. 

Swedish  Theological  School  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
sUtistlc«,1435. 

Sweetwater  College,  statistics,  1411. 

Switzerland,  statutics  of  attendance,  teachers, 
and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  369;  sta- 
tistics of  hiw  schools,  454;  the  kindergarten 
in,  700. 

'•• 

Tabor  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  837 ;  statistics, 
1402. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 1198, 
1296. 

Talladega  College,  statistics,  1435. 

Tames  High  School  of  Auckland,  53. 

Tarbell,  H.  S.,  on  graduation  in  public  schools, 
095. 

Tarkie  College,  statistics,  1405. 

Tasmania,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 1188, 
1240. 

Taylor,  H.  L.,  on  promotion*  intervals,  1002;  on 
natural  development  in  education,  1036. 

Taylor  University,  statistics,  1401;  medical  de- 
partment of,  1423. 

Taxation,  local,  in  the  Southern  States,  23 ;  burden 
of,  24. 

Taxes.    See  aXto  Income. 

Teachers,  number, 
school 

schools,       .  . 

962;  in  France,  number  of,  97;  number  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  130;  number  of,  in  Ireland, 
156;  in  Japan,  273;  In  Hawaii,  365;  in  kin- 
dergartens of  Italy,  744, 745;  in  kindergar- 
tens of  United  States,  777.  1155,  1157;  in 
Alaska  schools,  937 ;  in  training  schools  for 
kindergartners,  1160 ;  in  commercial  schools 
and  business  colleges,  1458, 1459. 
Pensioning  of,  132, 2fe. 

Qualiflcationsof  :graded,inNewZealand,  46 ;  in 
France,  99 ;  in  Great  Britain,  130 ;  in  Ireland, 
156;  of  industrial  branches,  168,173,174;  in 
Bussia,  215;  in  Japan,  286;  efforts  to  sec ui^ 
competent,  in  public  kindergartens  of  Bel- 
gium. 678,680:  in  kindergartens  of  Italy, 
745;  demanded  by  Nationiu  (£nglish)  Free- 
ble  Union,  752. 7^3. 
Training  of :  in  Great  Britain,  131, 158;  in  Rus- 
sia, 202,  213;  in  Japan,  284, 289;  in  Hawaii, 
306 ;  for  kindergarten  work.  683, 708, 700, 711, 
713, 734 ;  conferences  of  kindergarten  in  Bel- 
glum,  609;  statistics  of  schools  for,  in  United 
States,  879,  1451;  necessity  of  department 
for,  institutions  for  girls  In  Virginia,  913; 
plan  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  raise  standard 
of,  1075;  in  a  school  of  pedagogy,  1076;  sta- 
tistica  of  schools  for,  for  kindergarten  work, 
1160. 
See  alio  Salary,  Professors  and  Instructors, 
Hnnagemcnt  and  supervision  of  instruction, 
'    Curriculum,  and  Expenditure. 

Teaching,  education  for.  See  Teachers,  training 
of. 

Technical  instruction.    See  Higher  education. 

Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  statistics,  1450. 

Tennessee,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
mafes,  8 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 


aieo  xncome. 

imber,   employed  by  State  common- 
systems,  2,  16,  38;   in   city  public 
},  i86,  1165;    in  colored  schools,  061, 
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lation,  and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  aU 
property  owned  bv  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  10;  per  centnm  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  exi>enditure  ror  com- 
mon schools,  2&-31 ;  names  of  city  soperin- 
tendents  and  college  presidents,  667,  865; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  717;  school 
statistics  of  cities  of.  785, 1178;  sUtistics  of 
secondary  education, 792, 811, 1288, 1344;  num. 
ber  of  students  in  each  principal  branch  of 
secondary  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  colleges 
and  universities.  814,  816,  817,^0.822,^, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835 ;  statisUcs  of  profee- 
sional  schools,  874, 877, 878, 870 :  statistics  of 
colored  population  and  schools  for  loca- 
ting it,  061,962,963:  staUsUcs  of  bnsineaa 
colleges,  1458,  of  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
1474,  for  the  blind,  1490. 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  statistics,  1478. 

Tennessee  Female  College,  statistics,  1410. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1493. 

Term,  length  of,  in  theseveral  States.  1, 13, 39. 1185 ; 
manner  of  ascertaining,  14;  length  of,  in 
Ireland,  160;  length  of,  m  secondary  schooU 
of  Japan,  294 ;  len^h  of,  for  colored  schools, 
061;  longer,  practicable,  1053;  duration  of, 
in  professional  schools,  1422, 1435, 1438, 1451. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1188, 
1184, 1220. 

Torrill  Colleee,  statistics,  1411. 

Texas,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popa- 
lation  and.  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10 ;  average  attendance,  12 ;  length  of 
school  term,  13;  salaryof  teachers.  17;  num- 
ber of  schoolhouses  and  valne  of  all  property 
owned  by  commonschool  sytem,  18;  Income 
from  all  sources  for  support  of  conunon 
schools,  19 ;  per  centum  derived  from  each 
source  of  income  for  support  of  conunon 
*  schools,  22;  local-tax  law,  26;  expenditure 
for  common  schools,  28-31;  names  of  city 
suporintondents  and  coUes^  presidents,  esf, 
665;  growth  of  the  kinaen[arten  in,  777; 
school  statistics  of  cities  of,  "l^,  1178;  statis- 
tics of  secondary  education,  793,  811,  1290. 
1346;  number  of  students  in  each  principal 
branch  of  secondary  schools,  801;  statistics 
of  colleges  and  nniversities,  814 ,816, 817, 820. 
822, 827, 828, 820, 831, 833, 834, 835 ;  statisUcs  of 

?»rofea8ional  schools,  873, 877, 878, 879;  statis- 
Ics  of  colored  population  and  schools  for 
educating  it,  961,  962,  963;  statistics  of  kin- 
dergartens, 1156;  statistics  jof  business  col- 
leges, 1458;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474; 
for  the  blind,  1490;  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
1504. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cc^ege.  re- 
ceipts from  the  national  endowment,  595; 
StatisUcs,  1444. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  statistics,  1478. 

Texas  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind  InsUtution  for  Col- 
ored Youth,  statistics,  1478, 1403. 

Texas  House  of  CorrecUon  and  Reformation,  sta* 
Ustfcs,  1507. 

Texas  InsUtuUon  for  the  Blind,  staUsUcs.  14«3. 

Text-books,  in  Ireland,  160;  in  Japan,  302;  evils 
of  course  pursued  by  writers  of,  for  law 
students,  390. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  staUstics, 
1449. 

Theological  Seminary  of  St  Charles  Borromeo 
(Pa.),  1439. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  sta- 
tistics. 1438. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Chnroh  in 
Philadelphia,  suUstics,  1439. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ev.  Lutb.  Synod  of 
Ohio  and  other  SUtes,  statisUos,  143d. 
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Theological  Seminary  of  tho  General  Synod  of  tho 
Ev.  Luth.  Church,  statistics,  1439. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch, 
statistics,  1436. 

Theological  St^minarvof  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  1437. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  statistics.  1439. 

Theolojglcal  Seminary  of  the  S>Tiodof  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  statistics,  1439. 

Theology,  instruction  of  priests  in  Korea,  352, 354; 
instruction  in,  in  Hawaii,  367;  statistics  of 
schools  of,  877, 1435. 

Thiol  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  839;  statistics, 
1409. 

Thomasville  Female  Colle<;e,  statistics,  1419. 

Thwlng,  Charles  F.,  on  length  of  school  yaca- 
tions,  1079. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176. 1194, 1280. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  sta- 
tistics, 1457. 

Timam  High  School,  71. 

TitusvilIe,Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178,1190, 
1286. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1191, 
1280. 

Toledo  Deaf-Mnte  School,  statistics,  1482. 

Toledo  Medical  College,  statistics,  1425. 

Topcka.  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1168, 1180, 
1280. 

Tougaloo  University,  statistics,  1453. 

Tourgoe,  A.  W.,  on  the  industrial  excellencies  of 
the  colored  race,  980. 

Toirnship  system,  working  of,  in  several  States, 
1076. 

Training  of  teachers.    See  Teachers. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Hospital,  statistics,  1433. 

Training  School  of  the  City  Hospital  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  1433. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statistics 
of  schools  of,  1156, 1172, 1192, 1258. 

Trinity  College  (Conn.),  scholarship  fund  of,  837; 
statistics,  1399. 

Trinity  College  (N.  C).  scholarship  fund  of,  839; 
university  extension  in,  845;  statistics,  1407; 
statistics  of  theological  department  of,  1438. 

Trinity  University,  statistics,  1411. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  class  intervals  in.  1008;  statistics  of 
schools  of,  1174, 1191, 1268. 

Truants,  laws,  and  ofhcers  for  executing,  in*  tho 
States,  34.    See  Students  and  Delinquents. 

Tufts  College,  decides  to  admit  women,  811;  schol- 
arship fund  of,  83«,  841 ;  statistics,  1401;  Di- 
vinity  school  of,  statistics,  1437. 

Tuition,  in  Great  Britain,  128;  admission  fees  in 
Italian  universities,  334 ;  charge  for.  to  law- 
student  in  Europe,  456;  income  from,  in 
secondary  institutions,  811 ;  annual  charge 
for,  in  business  colleges,  1459.  Set  aUo 
Income. 

Tulane  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  uni- 
versity extension  in,  814;  statistics,  1403; 
law  department  of,  course  of  study,  421 ;  sta- 
tistics of  law  department,  1440;  statistics  of 
mcdic.ll  department,  1123;  statistics  of  phar- 
macv  department  of,  1130;  statistics  of  man- 
ual-training department  of,  1150. 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  statistics,  1415. 

Twin  Valley  College,  statistics,  1408. 

C. 

Union,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 1192. 

Union  Benevolent  Association  Home  and  Hospl* 
tal  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics. 
1433. 

Union  Christian  College,  statistics,  1401;  statistlca 
of  theological  department.  1436. 

Union  College  of  Law,  course  or  stadv  of,  422. 

Union  Female  College  (Miss.),  8tatiab<;8, 1417. 

Union  Female  Seminary  (Tenn.),  statistics,  1419. 

Union  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  839, 841  j 
statistics,  1407;  law  department  of,  course  of 
study,  414;  statistics  of  law  department, 
1441;  medical  department  of,  1424;  statis- 
tics  of  pharmaceutical  department  of,  1430. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1439. 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  statistics,  1437. 

United  Biblical  Seminarv.  statistics,  1438. 

United  States  of  Colomuia,  st-atlstics  of  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  cost  for  schools  of  all 
kinds,  370. 

Universities.    See  alio  Hicher  education. 

University  extension,  repues  of  college  professors 
to  inquiry  respecting,  813. 

University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City,  sta- 
tistics, 1421. 

University  of  Alabama,  statistics,  1398 ;  law  school 
of,  course  of  study,  422;  statistics  of  law 
department,  1440. 

University  of  Arizona,  receipts  ftom  national  en- 
dowment, 594;  curriculum  of  the  engineer- 
ing department,  619;  statistics  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  department,  1442. 

University  of  Buffalo,  medical  department  of,  sta- 
tistics, 1425;  statistics  of  dexKirtmcnt  of 
pharmacy,  1430. 

University  of  California,  receipts  from  national 
endowment,  594;  scholarship  fund  of,  836, 
812;  statistics,  1398;  course  of  study  of  law 
department  of,  419;  statistics  of  the  law  de- 
partment of,  1440;  medical  department.  1422; 
statistics  of  college  of  dentistry,  1428 ;  sta- 
tistics of  department  of  pharmacy,  1430; 
statistics  of  aericultund  and  mechanical 
department,  1442. 

University  of  Chicago,  the  study  of  psychology 
at,  nil. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  university  extension  in, 
815;  statistics,  1108;  statistics  of  dental  de- 
partment of,  1429. 

University  of  Colorado,  law  school  of,  course  of 
studfy,432;  statistics,  1399;  statistics  of  the 
medical  department,  1422. 

University  of  iJenver,  scholarship  fund  of.  841; 
statintics,  1399;  statistics  of  medical  de- 
partment, 1422;  dental  department  of,  sta- 
tistics, 1428;  statistics  of  college  of  phar- 
macy, 1430. 

University  of  De-seret,  statistics,  1412;  deaf  mute 
department,  statistics,  1478. 

University  of  Georcia,  receipts  from  the  national 
endowment,  691;  scholarship  fund  of,  811: 
statistics,  1399;  law  school  of,  course  of 
study,  423;  statistics  of  law  school  of,  1440; 
statistics  of  medical  department.  1423;  sta- 
tistics of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arta,  1442,  1447. 

University  of  Illinois,  receipts  from  the  national 
'  endowment,  594;  scholarship  fund  of,  842; 
university  extension  in,  W3;  the  study  of 
psychology  at,  1144;  statistics,  1400;  sta- 
tistics of  the  a^cultural  and  mechanical 
department,  1442. 

University  of  Iowa,  the  study  of  psychology, 
1145;  statistics,  1401;  law  department  of, 
course  of  study,  420 ;  statistics  of  law  de- 
partment, 1440 ;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of  1423, 1427 :  statistics  dental  depart- 
ment of,  1428;  statistlca  of  the  department 
of^"   -----  1430. 

Univcrs;  s  university  extension  in,  843: 

8taLi>i.v--,  a,^.j;  school  of'law  of,  coarse  or 
study,  423 ;  statistics  of  school  of  law,  1440 ; 
statistics  of  tho  school  ol  pharmacy,  1130. 

UnivorsitT  of  Louisville,  law  school  of,  course  of 
study,  423;  statistics  ot  law  department, 
IWO;  medical  department,  1423. 

Universitvtof  Maryland,  law  school  of.  course  of 
stuily,  421;  statistics  of  law  school,  1410; 
statistics  of  faculty  of  physic,  1423;  statis 
tics  dental  department,  1428. 

University  of  Michigan,  scholarship  fund  of,  842; 
statistics,  1101 ;  law  department  of,  course 
of  study,  421;  statistics  of  law  department, 
1410;  medical  department  of,  statistics,  1424, 
1427;  college  of  dental  surgery  of,  1428;  sta- 
tistics of  school  of  pharmacy  of,  1430. 

University  of  Minnesota,  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional endowment,  591;  scholarship  fund  of, 
812;  university  extension  in,  845;  statistics, 
1405;  college  of  law  of,  conrseof  study,  425; 
statistics  of  law  department,  1441;  college 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  statistics,  1424. 
1427;  statistics  of  college  of  dentistry,  1428( 
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HtatiHticH  of  agricultural  and  mochanieal 
deimrtnicQt,  1443. 

UniverHitv  of  MinHiMtppi,  scliolarship  fund  of, 
838, 842 ;  statittUca.  1405 ;  law  Hchool  of,  course 
of  study,  424;  atatistics  of  law  dopartmeut, 
1  il. 

Univcr-^ity  of  Missoori,  receipts*  from  the  national 
endb\%iDent.  594;  achoiarHhip  fund  of,  838, 
841  ;  stAtMticA,  1405;  law  department  of, 
coa  rae  of  study,  431 ;  stiUistics  of  law  de- 
part ment.  1441 ;  medical  department  of,  1424: 
statisticiH  of  acricaltiiral  and  mechanical 
deparinient^  \HA. 

XTniverAity  of  Nashville,  statialics  of  medical  de- 
partment, 1425. 

University  of  Nebraska,  receiptafrom  the  national 
endowment,  594;  short  coarse  for  farmers, 
612;  the  study  of  psyoholo;ry  ut,  1146;  sto- 
tlHtics.  1406:  statktica  of  cblleee  of  law, 
1441 ;  statistics  of  agricoltural  and  mechani- 
cal department,  1443. 

University  of  Nevadxu  roceipta  from  the  national 
endowment,  594;  statistics.  1406;  statistics 
c»f  agricultural  and  mechanical  deportment, 
1443. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  scholarship  fund 
of.  8:t9;  statistics,  1107 ;  law  school  oC-course 
of  study,  426;  statistics,  law  school  of,  1441; 
preparatory  school  of  medicine  of,  1422. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  statistics.  1407. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  statistics,  1401;  law 
dt'partment  of.  coarse  of  study,  421;  atatis- 
tii-H  of  law  department,  1440. 

University  of  Omaha,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 ; 
sUtistios,  1406. 

CJnivcrHity  of  Oregon,  atatistios,  1409;  statistics 
of  the  medical  department  of,  1425 ;  school 
of  law  of,  course  ot  study,  426;  statistics  of 
law  departmenu  1441. 

University  of  the  PaL-iflc,  sUtistics,  1398. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  scholarship  fund  of, 
819, 842 ;  iini  vorsity  extension  in,  845 ;  fellow- 
ship  for  ficiontitic  rese.arch,  1063 ;  the  study 
of  p\v«'hology  at,  1146;  statistics.  1409 ;  Liw 
d«*partmeut  of.  course  of  study,  427 ;  statis- 
tics of  department  of  law.  1441 ;  statistics  of 
meilical  department  1425;  dental  depart- 
ment, 1429;  statistics  of  veterinary  depart- 
nitnt  of.  1432. 

University  of  Rochester,  scholarship  fund  of,  839, 
8  42 ;  university  extension  in,  845 ;  statistics, 
1407. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  statistics,  1410; 
dci»:irtnient  of  law  of,  c?ourse  of  study,  430; 
st;*tUtica  ol  school  of  law,  1441;  statistics 
collt'io  of  pharmacy  of,  1431;  statistics  of 
8(*luK»l  of  veterinary  science,  1432. 

University  of  Southern  California,  statistics,  1399; 
statistics  ot  c^illege  of  me^liciue,  1422;  sta- 
tiftticM  of  college  of  agriculture,  1449. 

University  of  Soiitii  Dakota,  statistics,  1411. 

Univer.Hity  of  Tennessee,  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional endowment,  595;  equipment  of,  for 
mnuual  training,  616;  statistics,  1411;  de- 
partment of  law  of,  course  of  study,  480; 
statist  icH  of  law  department,  1441 ;  statistics 
of  me«ii<Jil  department,  1426;  statistics  of 
dentitl  department  of,  1420;  statistics  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechaniail  department.  1444. 

University  of  Texas,  statistics,  1411;  department 
of  law  of,  course  of  study.  427;  statistics  of 
law  department^  1441 ;  statistics  of  school  of 
medicine  of,  1426. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  scholarship 
fund  of,  K.'i9,  842;  statistics,  1407;  depart- 
ment of  law,  conrHO  of  atudy,  426,  and  sta- 
tistics, 1441:  statiatics  of  modieal  depart- 
ment of,  1425. 

University  of  the  Northwest,  statistics,  1402. 

University  of  the  South,  scholarship  fund  of,  840; 
statistics,  1411;  statistics  of  theological  de- 
partment, 1439. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College,  reoeipta  from  the  national  endow- 
ment, 595;  sciiolarNhip  fuudfl  of,  840;  statis- 
tics. 1412, 1444;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of;  1426. 


Unireraity  of  Virginia,  soholarahip  fand  of,  840; 
statistics,  1412;  law  department  of,  course 
of  study,  427;  statistica  of  law  department, 
1441 ;  department  of  medicine  of,  1426. 

Uuiversit}'  of  Washington,  statistica,  1412. 

University  of  Wisoonain,  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional endowments,  595 ;  seuolarship  fund  of; 
840,  842;  imivcrsity  extension  in,  845;  tiie 
stndy  of  psychology  at,  114U;  statistics, 
1413;  college  of  law  of,  course  of  study,  425; 
statistics  of  college  of  law.  1441 ;  school  of 
pharmacy  of,  1431;  statistics  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  department,  1444. 

University  of  Wooster,  scholarship  fond  of,  838; 
statistics,  1409. 

University  of  Wyoming,  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional endowment,  595;  curriculum  of  col- 
lege of  mechanic  arts,  618;  statistics,  1413. 

Upper  Iowa  nuiversity,  statistics,  1401. 

Urbana  University*,  scholarship  fand  of,  839; 
statistics,  1409. 

Ursinns  College,  scholarship  ftmd  of,  838;  statis- 
tics, 1409;  atatistics  of  theological  departr 
ment,  1438. 

Utah,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support  of 
common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 

•  population,  and  children  5-18,  21 ;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  7;  average  attiMid- 
ance,  12;  teachers  in  commou-scliools.  10; 
length  of  school  term,  13 ;  salary  of  teach- 
ers, 17 ;  unmber  of  schoolhouses  and  value 
of  all  property  owned  by  common-scht^ 
system,  18;  income  from  all  sources  for 
support  of  common  schools,  19;  per  centum 
derived  from  each  source  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  22:  expenditure  for 
common  schools,  28-31;  laws  respecting 
attendance,  36;  names  of  city  saperint^od- 
ents  and  college  presidents,  657,  665;  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statiMtcs 
of  cities  of,  7Btt,  1178 ;  statistics  of  secondary 
education,  793,  811,  1292,  1348;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  second* 
arj'  schools,  801. 

Utah,  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  814, 
816,  817,  820,  822.  827,  82S.  829,  831,  833.  834, 
835;  statistics  of  businesa  colleges,  1458;  of 
in.stitution  for  the  deaf,  1475. 

Utah  Agricultural  College,  receipt  from  the  na- 
tional endowment,  595;  statistics,  1443. 

Uruguay,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

U.  S.  Grant  University,  sUtistics.  1411 ;  sUtistics 
of  medical  department,  1425;  statistics  of 
school  of  theology,  1439. 

UtioA,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1150. 1174, 
1194,  1268. 


Vacations,  length  of,  1070. 

Valley  Female  College,  statistics,  1421. 

Vanderbilt  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  S40i, 
842;  statistics,  1411;  law  department  of  the, 
course  of  study,  428 ;  statistics  of  law  de- 
partment, 1441;  statistics  of  medical  depart- 
ment of,  1426;  dental  department  of,  1439; 
school  of  pharmacy,  statistics,  1431 ;  statis- 
tics of  biblical  department,  1439. 

Vanhuml>6cck,  P.,  activity  of.  as  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Belgium.  678. 

Vassar  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  839,  841; 
statistics.  1414,  — 

Venezuela,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
costs  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Vermont,  school  population  and  number  of  adnlt 
males,  2 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  mi^e  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,  21 ;  attendance  on 
puUio  sohools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  leafth 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers/l?; 
nnmt»er  of  seboolhoasoM,  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common-school  system, 
18 ;  income  f^om  all  aotiroee  for  support  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  thrived 
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from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  ncliooU,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools.  2S-3I ;  laws  rcs^»ectin';  attend- 
ance, 36:  nanicis  ot  citysapenntoncleiits  and 
coUej;e  presidents,  6o7,  665;  crowlh  of  the 
kinder^jarten  in.  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  785,  1178;  statistics  of  seiotnlary 
education,  792,  811, 1292, 1349;  number  of  stn- 
dent«  in  each  principal  branch  of  serondarv 
schiwls,  801:  st;itistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 813,  816.  817,  820,  ^.  827, 82**.  829, 
831.833,  834,  ftfS;  statistics  of  professional 
schools,  873,  879;  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1458;  of  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, 1504. 

Vermont  Reform  School,  statistics,  1S07. 

Vermont  State  normal  schools,  statistics,  1454. 

Veterinar}-  science,  statistics  of  schools  of,  873, 
1432. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190. 

Victoria,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers,  and 
cost  for  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

Villari,  E..on  the  greater  utility  of  classical  stud- 
ies in  national  ^lucation,  325. 

Villanova  CoUege,  statistics,  1410. 

Vlnccnnes,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1106. 1184, 
1220. 

Virginia,  school  population  and  number  of  a4lnlt 
males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon 8»:liool8  per  capita  of  adult  m.ilo  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,  21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  i«  commoji 
schools.  10;  averagt'  nttcndance,  12;  lenjrth 
of  school  term,  IJ;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses.  and  value  of  .ill 
property  owned  by  common  school  sy.stem, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  supj)ort  of 
common  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools.  22;  expenditure  tor  com- 
mon schools,  28-.'ll;  n.-iuies  of  city  superin- 
teuUcnts  and  college  presidents,  6^7,  005; 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in,  777;  sihool 
statistics  of  cities  of,  785,  1180;  statistics  of 
secondarj-  education,  792.  811,  1294,  1349; 
number  of  Htudonts  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  scImmiIs,  801;  statistics  of  col- 
leges and  universilies,  814,  816,  817.  82'l.822, 
827,  828.  829.  831,  8:13,  834.  835;  statistics  of 
professional  schools.  873,  877,  678,  879;  edu- 
cation in  southwestern,  881;  statistics  of 
colored  population  and  schools  for  educat- 
ing it,  961,  902.  9*U:  statistics  of  business 
CoIle;;es,  U58;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
1474;  for  the  blind,  1490. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
receipts  from  the  national  endowment,  595 ; 
statistics.  1444. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Illind,  statistics.  1473, 1493. 

Virginia  l'«  luale  Institutf*.  statist  ics.  1421. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  statistics.  1449. 

Virgiuia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  statis- 
tics. 1454. 

Virginia  State  Female  Normal  School,  statistics, 
1454. 

Virginia  City.Nev.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1172, 
1190, 1256. 


Wabash  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 ;  statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Waco.  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1178, 1198, 1292. 

Waco  Female  College,  statistics,  1420, 

Wages.    See  Salary. 

Waitaki  high  schools,  74. 

Wake  Forest  College,  statistics,  1407. 

Wales,  etlucational  progress  in,  137;  statistics  of 
attendance,  teachers,  and  cost  for  schools  of 
all  kinds.  309.    See  also  England. 

Walhalla  Female  College,  statistics,  1419. 

Wallawalla,  Wash.,  promotion  Intervals  in,  99<1. 

Walthall  Normal  School,  statistics.  1453. 

Waltham.  Mass.,  statisticsof  schools  of,  1170, 1188, 
1242. 


Wanganul  CoUegiata  School,  57. 

Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  statistics, 

Warner,  Francis,  report  bv,  on  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  50,(>(X)  school  children, 
1081. 

Warren,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 119«. 

Wartbnrg  College,  statistics,  1402. 

Wartburg  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Iowa  statistics,  1436. 

Washburn  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841;  sta- 
tistics, 1402. 

Washington,  school  population  and  number  of 
ailult  males,  3;  amount  raised  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  popu- 
lation, and  children  5-18,21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance.  12;  length, 
of  school  term.  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17; 
nnmber  of  school  houses  and  value  of  all 


{•roperty  owned  by  common-school  system, 
8;  income  from  all  sources  for  supiwrt  of 
common  schools,  19;   per  centum  derived 


from  each  source  of  income  lor  support  of 
common  schools,  22;  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools. 28-31;  laws  respe<tiug  attend- 
ance, 36;  names  of  citv superiutenduut sand 
college  presidents,  65i,  665;  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786,1180;  statistics  of  secomlary 
education.  793,  811,  1296,  1351;  number  of 
students  in  each  pnncii>al  branch  of  second- 
ary schools.  801;  statistics  of  colleges  anil 
universities.  814,  816,  817,  820,  822,  827,  828, 
829.  831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of  profes- 
sional  schools.  879;  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1458;  of  institution  for  the  deaf, 
1475;  lor  the  feeble-minded,  1497. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia, ckss  intervals 
in,  1000;  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164,1182, 
12U8;  statisticsof  normal  schools,  1451. 

Washington  and  Jetferson  College,  scholarship 
fund  of,  8^9;  statistics,  1410. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  schohirship 
fund  of,84«.812;  statistics,  1412;  school  of 
law  of,  course  of  study,  428;  statistics  of 
law  school,  1441. 

Washington  College  <Md.),  statistics,  1403. 

Washington  College  (Tenn.).  statistics,  1411. 

Wash  ngton  State  Agricultural  College, receipts 
from  the  national  endowment,  505. 

Washington  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Htiitistics,  1454. 

Wnshinjiton  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  838. 

Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth,  statis- 
tics, 1478. 

Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statis- 
tics. 1438. 

Washington  University,  statistics,  1405;  course 
of  law  department  of,  420;  statistics  of  law 
department  of,  1441;  statisticsof  polytechnic 
school,  1449;  statistics  of  manual  training 
school,  1450. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1164, 
1182,  1206. 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of.  1174. 
1194. 12C8. 

Wausau,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180,  1200, 
131*0;  school  for  the  deaf,  1482. 

Wayland  Seminary,  statistics,  1435. 

Weymouth.  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170, 
1188,  1242. 

Wellesley  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  841 ;  the 
study  of  psychology  at,   1148;    statistics, 

Wells,  (X  E.,  on  intelligent  supervision  of  rural 
schools,  1057. 

Wells  College,  statistics,  1414. 

Wells  Sch«K)l  for  Teachers  and  School  for  Individ- 
ual Instruction,  statistics.  1456. 

Wesleyan  Female  <'ol lege  (Ga.),  statistics,  1410. 

Weslcyan  Female  t.'ollege  (N.  C),  statistics,  1410. 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  statistics,  1421. 

Wesleyan  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  837, 
842;  statistics.  1399. 

West  Australia,  stat  istics  of  attendance,  teachers, 
and  cost  for.  schools  of  all  kinds,  370. 

West  Bay  City.  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  oil 
1170, 1188, 1240. 
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Westbrook  Seminary  and  Female  Colleee,  1417. 

^ett  Chester.  Pa.,  statistics  of  ■cbools  of,  1178, 
1190,  1286. 

"Western  College,  scholarslilp  fund  of  (Iowa),  837; 
statist  ica,  1402. 

TTestern  CoUece,  statistics  (Mo.),  1405. 

Western  Maryland  Cktllege,  scholarship  Aindof, 
838:  statistics.  1403. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mates, 
statistics,  1477. 

Western  Normal  College,  statistics,  1450. 

Western  Pennsylranla  lustitntion  for  the  Blind, 
sUtistics.  1493. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  thelnstmc* 
tlon  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  statistics,  1477. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  statis- 
tics. 1425. 

Western  Reserva  Normal  College,  statistics,  1457. 

Western  Beaerve  University,  statistics,  1408;  sta- 
tistics of  medical  department,  1425. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (111.),  statistics, 
1435. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (MJch.),  statiatica, 
1437. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Pa.),  statistics, 
1438. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  statistics, 
1409. 

Wofltfiold  College,  statistics,  1401. 

Westminster  College  (Mo.),  statistics  1405. 

Westminster  College  (Pa..)  statistics  1409. 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  statistics, 
1437. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1174, 
1194. 

West  Virginia,  school  population  and  number  of 
adult  males,  3;  amount  raise*!  for  support 
of  common  schools  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population,  and  children  5-18,  21;  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  com- 
mon schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12; 
length  of  achool  term,  13;  salary  of  teach- 
ers, 17;  number  of  schoolhouses  and  value 
of  all  property  owned  by  common -school 
system,  18 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  19;  per  ccntimi  de- 
rivetl  from  each  source  of  income  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  22 ;  expenditure  for 
common  schools,  28-31 ;  names  of  city  super- 
intendents and  college  presidents,  657,665; 
growth  of  kindergarten  in,  777;  school  sta- 
tistics of  cities  of,  785,  1180;  statistics  of 
secondary  education,  792,  811,  1290,  1351; 
number  of  students  in  each  principal  branch 
of  secondary  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  814.816.817,820,822, 
827,828. 829, 831, 833, 834, 835 ;  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  878,879;  statistics  of  col- 
ored population  and  schools  for  educating  it, 
961.962,  963;  statistics  of  bo siness  colleges, 
1458;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  1474 ;  £ur 
the  blind,  1490. 

West  Tirginia  College,  statistics,  1413. 

West  Virginia  Institute,  statistics,  1448. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
statistics,  1478, 1493. 

West  Virginia  State  Normal  Schools,  1455. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  receipta  from  the 
national  endowment,  595;  statistics,  1413; 
law  department  of,  course  of  study,  428 ; 
statistics  of  law  department,  1441 ;  statistics 
of  agricultural  ana  mechanical  department, 
1444. 

West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  receipta  from 
the  national  endowment,  595. 

Wes^  Virginia  Normal  and  Classical  Academy, 
statistics.  1457. 

Whcaton  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  837;  statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1180, 
1198,1296. 

Whipple'd  Home  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics, 
1485. 

White.  E.  E.,  on  ihe  graded  system  of  (Chicago 
public  schools,  991. 

Whitin  Normal  School,  statistics,  1457. 

Wbitm.nn  College,  acholarship  fund  of,  840 ;  statis- 
tiCP.  1412. 

Wbitworth  Female  CoUege,  statistics,  1417. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  ot  1108 
1186, 1230. 

Wichita  University,  statistics,  1402. 

Wilberforce  University,  scholarship  fund  of,  839; 
statistics,  1409;  statistics  of  theological  de- 
partment, 1438. 

Wilbur  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
statistics,  1502. 

Wiley  University,  statistics,  14U. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178. 
1196. 

Willamette  University,  statistics,  1409;  college  of 
law  of,  course  x>f  study,  429;  statistics  of 
law  department,  1441 ;  statistics  of  medical 
department,  1425;  statistics  of  theological 
department,  1438. 

William  Jewell  (JoUege,  scholarship  fond  of,  838: 
statistics.  1405. 

Williams  College,  scholarship  ftind  of,  841 ;  atatis- 
tics.  1404. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1196. 

Williamston  Female  College,  statistics.  1419. 

Willimantic,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1155, 
1164,1182,1206. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  class  intervals  in,  1000;  statia- 
tics  of  schools  of.  1157, 1164, 1182, 1206. 

Wilmington  College,  statistics,  1409. 

Wilson  Collcge.'Statistics,  1419. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  statistics,  1419^ 

Winchester  Female  College,  statistics.  1417. 

Winona.  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1156,1170, 
1190  1250. 

Winston.  N.  C,  statistics  of  schools  of,  U74, 1194, 
1270. 

Winthrop  Training  School  for  Teachers,  statis- 
tics, 1454. 

Wisconsin,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amount  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 
tion.  aud  children  5-18,21;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teochei^s  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12;  length 
of  school  term,  13:  salary  of  teachers.  17; 
number  of  schoolhouses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  common  school  systam, 
18 ;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common-  schools,  19;  per  centum  derived 
flrom  each  source  of  income  for  support  of 
common  schools,  22:  expenditure  for  ••om- 
mon  schools,  28-31 ;  laws  respecting  attend- 
ance, 36 ;  names  of  city  supenntendents  and 
college  presidents,  657,665;  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  in,  777;  school  statistics  of 
cities  of,  786,  1180;  statistics  of  secondary 
education,  793,  811,  1296.  1351;  number  of 
students  in  each  principal  branch  of  sesc- 
ondary  schools,  801 ;  statistics  of  coUegea 
and  universities,  814,  816,  817,  820,  &^ 
827,828,  829.  831,  833,  834,  835;  statistics  of 
professional  schools.  875, 877, 878, 879;  statis- 
tics of  kindergartens,  1156;  statistics  of 
business  colleges,  1458 ;  of  institutions  for 
the  deaf,  1475, 1481, 1484 ;  for  the  blind,  1490 ; 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  1505. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  Schools,  statistics,  1507. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  statistics,  1493. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  statistics,  1478. 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics.  14&5. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  on  promotions,  907. 


Wittenberg  College,  statistics,  1409;  statistics  of 

the  tneological  department  of,  1438. 
Wobnm,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1170,118^ 


1242. 

Wofford  College,  •statistics,  1410. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  scholarship  fond 

of.  838;  statistics,  1414. 
Woman's  Hospital  Training  School  for  Worses, 

statistics,  1434. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  statistics, 

1423. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  statiaUcs, 

1423. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  (^clnnati,  atatia- 

tics,  1426. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Georgia  and  Train* 

ing  School  for  Nurses,  statiatica,  1423. 
Woman^  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  sta- 
tistics, 1425. 
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WoTuan's  Meilical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary for  llVomou  and  Children,  atatietics, 
1425. 

Women,  number  of,  employed  as  toachera  in 
common  achoola  of  United  States,  2 ;  indua- 
trial  inatitutiona  for,  in  Germany,  181 ;  eda- 
cation  of,  in  Japan,  275,  204,  315;  edacation 
of,  in  Russia,  201,  218,  250;  education  of,  as 
teachora  in  Italy,  328;  education  ot  in 
Korea.  361;  numher  of.pursning  each  prin* 
cipal  branch  of  aeconoary  study,  803,  808, 
800;  admitted  to  several  coUegea  of  New 
England  formerly  accludins  them,  814; 
colleges  for,  831 ;  necessity  oi^a  university 
for,  m  Yirginiai  021 ;  ability  of,  as  super- 
visors, 1057;  statiatica  of  zchools  exclu- 
sively for,  1414. 
See  alto  Higher  Education,  Coeducation,  and 
Teachers. 

Woodbine  Normal  School,  statistics,  1452. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1178, 
1106,1288. 

Wooster  university,  medical  department,  statis- 
Ucs,  1425. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  class  intervals  in,  1006;  statis- 
tics of  schools  of,  1170,  1188,  1242;  sUtistics 
of  truant  school  of,  1507. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  statistics,  1440. 

Workshops  connected  with  industrial  schools  in 
Germany,  183. 

Wright,  R.  N.,  on  promotion,  005. 

Writing,  time  devoted  to  art  of,  in  French  lyc6e, 
110;  number  of  passes  in,  in  Great  Britain, 
134;  methods  of  teaching  in  Korea,  350;  in 
the  Parisian  6coles  maternelles,  742. 

Wiirttemberg,  statistics  of  attendance,  teachers, 
and  cost  for  schools  of  all  kiuds,  360. 


Wyominc,  school  population  and  number  of  adult 
males,  3 ;  amonnt  raised  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools  per  capita  of  adult  male  popu- 


lation, and  children  5-18, 21 ;  attendance  on 
public  schools,  7;  teachers  in  common 
schools,  10;  average  attendance,  12 ;  length 
of  school  term,  13;  salary  of  teachers,  17  : 
number  of  schoolhonses  and  value  of  all 
property  owned  bv  common-school  system, 
18;  income  from  all  sources  for  support  of 
common  schools,  10;  per  centum  derived 
from  each  sonrce  of  income  for  support  of 
coiumon  schools.  22:  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools,  28-31 ;  laws  resijectine  attend- 
ance, 36;  names  of  city  superintendents  and 


Wyoming— Continued. 

colfoge  presidents,  657. 665;  growth  oi  kin- 
dergarten in,  777:  schnol  statistics  of  cities 
of,  786, 1180;  statistics  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, 703, 811 ;  number  of  students  in  each 
principal  branch  of  secondary  schools,  801 ; 
statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  814, 
816,817,  820.  822.  £^,  828.  820,  831.  833,  834, 
835;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  880. 

Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientiflc  College,  statis- 
tics. 1467. 


X. 


Xcnia  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1438. 


Yale  University,  action  of,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  admission  of  women,  disposal  of  fellow- 
ships, and  granting  Ph.  D.,  815;  scholarship 
fund  of.  837, 811. 842;  the  study  of  psychoI- 
ogy  at.  1150;  statistics,  1300;  law  depart- 
ment of,  course  of  study,  420;  statistics  of 
law  department,  1440;  statistics  of  medical 
department,  1422;  divinitv  school  of,  statis- 
tic^ 1435;  statistics  of  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  1412. 

Yankton  College,  scholarship  fund  of,  840;  statis- 
tics. 1411. 

Yamell,  M.  A.,  on  classification,  ODO ;  on  promotion 
intervals,  1002. 

Year,  school.    See  Term. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  staUstics  of  schools  of.  1174,  HOI, 
1270. 

York.  Pa.,  statisUcs  of  schools  of,  1178, 1106, 1286. 

Young,  I.  E.,  on  promotion  in  public  schools,  005. 

Young  Female  OuUege.  statistics,  1410. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  experience  of,  with  short  inter- 
vals of  promotion,  901 ;  statistics  of  schools 
of,  1159, 1176, 1104, 1280. 


Zauesville,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1176, 1104, 

1280. 
•Zamcke.  Fr.,  on  the  value  of  classical  studies, 

1040. 
Zettler,  B.  M.,  on  promotion  intervals,  1000. 
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